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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE; 
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THE'DIFFERENT  SCIENCES  AND  ARTS 

Are  digefted  into  the  Form  of  Diftintt 


TREATISES  or  SYSTEMS, 
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and  full  EXPLAN  AT  IONS  given  of  the 


VARIOUS  DETACHED  PARTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 
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PASSIFLOR  A,  or  Passion-flower.:  A  genus  of  daily  on  the  fame  plant. — This  plant  and  flowers  are  Pafliflcra, 
the  pentandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  held  in  great  veneration  in  feme  foreign  Catholic  coon-  Pafi*on* 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking-under  tries,  where  the  religions  make  the  leaves,  tendrils, 
the  34th  order,  Cucurbitacea.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyl-  and  different  parts  of  the  flower,  to  repreftnt  the  in- 
lous ;  there  are  live  petals  ;  the  ne&arium  a  crown  ;  ftruments  of  our  blefl'ed  Saviour's  paflion  ;  hence  the 
the  berry  is  pcdicillatcd.  There  are  near  30  different  name  paffijfora. 

fpecies;  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  foreign  countries,  2.  The  jncarnnta,  incarnated,  orflefli  coloured  Ita- 
only  one  of  which  is  fufficier.tly  hardy  to  fucceed  well  lian  pafiiondlowcr.  hath  a  flrong  perennial  root ;  flen- 
in  the  open  ground  here;  all  the  others  requiring  the  der,  herbaceous  llalks,  rifing  upon  fupport  four  or  five 
flielter  of  a  green-houfe  or  flove,  hut  chiefly  the  latter,  feet  high  ;  leaves  compofed  of  three  fa  wed  lobes,  each 
The  mofl  remarkable  are,  leaf  attended  by  a  twining  tendril ;  and  at  the  axillas 

i.  The  cserulea,  or  blue-rayed  common  palmated  long  flender  pedunculi,  terminal  e#ch  Uy  one  whitifh 
pafiion-flovver,  hath  long,  flender,  fhrubby,  purplifh-  flower,  having  a  greenifh  calyx,  and  in-red  diifr  or  purple 
green  ftalks,  branchy,  and  afeending  upon  fupport  by  radiated  ne&aiium,  fmrounding  the  column  of  the 
their  clafpers  30  or  40  feet  high  ;  with  one  large  pal-  fructification,  which  fucceed  to  a  large,  round,  flefhy 
mated  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  at  the  axillas  large  fpread-  fruit,  ripening  to  a  beautiful  orange  colour.  —  The 
ing  flowers,  with  whitifh- green  petals,  and  a  Blue  ra-  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  alfo  very  beautiful,  though 
diated  neCHrium  ;  fuccceded  by  a  large,  oval,  yellow-  of  fhprt  duration,  opening  in  the  morning,  and  night 
ifn  fruit.  -  It.  flowers  from  July  until  October;  the  puts  a  period  to  their  beauty  ;  but  they  arc  fucceeded 
flowers  very  large,  confpicuous,  and  their  compo-  by  a  daily  fupply  of  new  ones. — The  fruit  of  thu  fort 
fition  is  exceedingly  curious  and  beautiful.  The  gene-  is  alfo  very  ornamental,  as  ripening  to  a  fine  reddifh 
rr.l  ftru6ture  of  £he  fingular  flowers  of  this  plant  is,  orange  colour  ;  blit  thefe  rarJy  attain  perfection  here, 
they  come  out  at  the  axillas  on  pedunculi  about  three  unlefs  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  flove  ;  therefore 
inche-  !c^g,  w’hich  they  terminate,  each  flower  having  when  there  is  fuch  accommodation,  it  highly  merits 
juft  clofc  under  the  calyx  a  three-lobcd  involucrum-like  that  indulgence,  where  it  will  exhibit  both"  flowers 
appendage  ;  a  five-lobed  calyx,  and  a  five-petalous  co-  and  green  and  ripe  fruit,  all  at  the  fame  time,  in  a 
rolla,  the  fize,  figure,  and  colour  of  the  calyx,  &c.  the  beautiful  manner. 

petals  arranging  alternately  with  the  calicinal  lobes;  3.  The  vefpertilio,  or  bat’s-wing  paflion- flower,  hath 
the  whole,  including  the  involiicrum,  calyx,  an.  1  eorol-  flender,  ftriated,  branchy  ftalks;  large,  bilobate,  or 
la,  make  juft  13  lotres  and  petals,  all  expanded  Art:  two-lobed  leaves,  the  t  afe  round  ifh  and  glandular, 
andVithin  the  coroll  is  the  nedlarium,  compofed  of  a  the  lobes  acute,  widely  divaricated  like  a  bat’s  win^s, 
multitude  of  thread-like  fibres,  of*  a  blue  and  purple  and  dotted  underneath  ;  and  axillary  flowers,  having 
colour,  difpofed  in  circular  rays  round  the  column  of  white  pet  Is  and  rays.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  have 
the  fructification  ;  the  orter  ray  is  the  longeft,  flat,  a  fingular  appearance,  the  two  lobes  being  expanded 
and  fpreading  on  the  petals;  the  inner  is  fhort,  ere&,  fix  or  feven  inches  .wide,  .rcfembling  the  wrings  of  a  bat 
and  narrows  towards  the  centre:  in  the  middle  is  an  upon  fbght ; -hence  the  name  'vefperliiio. 
ere&  cylindric  club-ftiaped  column  or  pillar,  crowned  As  rjt  tl^e;fpecies  are  natives  of.  warm  climates,  in 
with  the  roundifli  germen,  having  at  its  bafe  five  hori-  this  couritly  they  arc  rr.oflly  of  a  tender  quality,  except 
zontal  fpreading  filaments,  ciowned  with  incumbent  the  firil  fort, which  lucceeds  very'  well  in  the  full  ground, 
yellow  anthene,  that  move  about  every  way  ;  and  from  jn#a  Warm  fituation  ;  only  their  young  branches  are 
the  fide  of  the  germen  arife  three  (lender  fpreading  Jbmetiines  killed  in  very  1  vere  winters;  but  plenty  of 
flyles,  terminated  by  headed  ftigmas  :  the  germin'  new  ones- generally  rife  again  in  fpring  following  :  the 
afterwards  gradually  becomes  a  laige  oval  flefhy^ fril'ty  others^  dciiopunatedjtfW*  kiuiis^  mull  always  be  retained 
ripening  to  a  yellowifh  colour. — '1  htfe^  wonderfiil  in  that  repofitory. 

flowers  are  only  of  one  day’s  duration,  generally  open-  PASSION,  is  a  word  of  which,  as  Dr  Reid  oh- 
,  ing  about  11  or  12  o’clock,  and  frequently  in  hot  fervea,  the  meaning  is  not  precifely  afeer  ained  either 
funny  weather  bur  ft  open  with  elafiicity,  and  continue  in  common  difeourie  dr  in  the  writings  of  philofophers. 
fully  expanded  all  that  day  :  and  the  next  they  gradu-  In  its  original  import,  it  denotes  every  feeling  of  the 
plly  clofe,  afluming  a  decayed-like  appearance,  and  n  ind  occtiioned  by  an  cxtmfic  caufe  ;  but  it  is  gene- 
'never  open  anymore;  the  evening  puts  a  period  to  rally  ufed  to  fignify  fome  agUatwn  of  mind,  oppoftd 
jtheir  txiftence,  but  they  are  fuccceded  by  new  ones  to  that  flute  of  tranquillity  in  which  a  ma  1  is  ruoft  «.• 
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matter  of  himfelf.  That  it  was  thus  ufed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  evident  from  Cicero’s  ren*™nB 


Pafllorr* 


UreeKs  ana  ivouidito,  f  n  rr 

*aS>c,  the  word  by  which  the  philofophers* if  Greece 
exorcffed  it;  by  perturbatio  m  Latin.  In  this  fenfc  of 
the  word,  paffion  cannot  be  itfelf  a  diftinb,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  principle  of  adion  ;  but  only  an  Occaf.onal  de- 
"tree  ofvehemence  given  to  thofe  difpofitions,  defires, 
and  affedions,  which  are  at  all  times  Ff  nt  to  the 
mind  of  man  ;  and  that  this  is  its  proper  fenfe,  we  need 
no  other  proof  than  that  paflion  has  always  been  con- 
celved  to  bear  analogy  to  a  ftorm  at  Tea  or  to  a  tempeft 

With  refpcd  to  the  number  of  paflions  of  which  the 
mind  is  fufceptible,  different  opinions  have  been  held 
by  different  authors.  Le  Brim,  a  French  wnter  on 
naintin?  iuftlv  confidering  the  expreffion  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  as  a  very  important  as  well  as  difficult  branch  o 
his  art,  has  enumerated  no  fewer  than  twenty,  ot 
which  the  figns  may  be  expreffed  by  the  pencil  on 
canvafs.  That  there  are  fo  many  different  ttates  ot 
mind  producing  different  effeds  which  are  vifible  on 
the  featuies  and  the  geftures,  and  ^ t]lofc. ftat“f®8 
and  geftures  ought  to  be  diligently  ftudied  by  die  art 'It, 
are  truths  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  abfurd  to 
.onfider  all  thefe  different  Hates  of  mind  ^pajions,  knee 
tranquillity  is  one  of  them,  which  is  the  reverfe  of 

P"  The’ common  divifion  of  the  paflions  into  define  and 
tverfum,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  grief,  love  and  hatred 

has  been  mentioned  by  every  author  who  has  treated 

of  them,  and  needs  no  explication  ;  but  it  is  a  queftion 
of  fome  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  whether  thefe  different  paflions  be  each  a  degree 
of  an  original  and  innate  difpofttion,  diftmd  from  the 
difpofitions  which  are  refpedively  the  foundations  of 
the- other  paffions,  or  only  different  modifications  of 
one  or  two  general  difpofitions  common  to  the  whole 

The  former  opinion  is  held  by  all  who  build  their 
fyftem  of  metaphyfics  upon  a  number  of  diftmd  inter¬ 
nal  fenfes;  and  the  latter  is  the  opinion  of  thole  who, 
with  Locke  and  Hartley,  refolve  what  is  commonly 
called  inflind  into  an  early  affociation  ot  ideas,  (bee 
Instinct)  That  without  deliberation  mankind  m- 
ilantly  feel  the  paffion  of  fear  upon  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger,  and  the  paffion  of  anger  or  refentment  upon 
the  reception  of  an  injury,  are  truths  which  cannot  be 
denied  :  and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  feeds  of  thefe 
paffions  are  innate  in  the  mind,  and  that  they  are  n<rt 
generated,  but  only  fwell  to  magnitude  on  the  profped 
of  their  refpeaive  objeds.  In  fuppoit  of  this  argu¬ 
ment  it  has  been  obferved  that  children,  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  danger,  are  inftindively  afraid  on 
being  placed  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ;  an.  that 
this  paffion  contributes  to  their  fafety  long  before 
they  acquire,  in  any  degree  equal  to  their  ueceffities, 
the  exercife  of  their  rational  powers.  Deliberate 
anger,  caufed  by  a  voluntary  injury,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  in  part  founded  on  reafon  and  reflection  ;  but 
where  ang:  r  impels  one  fuddenly  tw  return  a  blow, 
even  without  thinking  of  doing  mifehief,  the  paflion 
is  ir'lindive.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  obferved,  that 
inftinftive  anger  is  frequently  raifed  by  bodily  pain, 
©ccTioned  even  by  a  flock  ©r  a  flone,  which  initant  y 
hsepmes  mpbjea  of  refsntnieat,  that  we  are  violently 
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incited  to  crufh  to  atoms.  Such  condud  is  certainly  _ 
not  rational,  and  Jherefore  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  necef- 
farily  inftin&ive. 

With  refpeft  to  other  paflions,  fuch  as  the  lull  of 
power,  of  fame,  or  of  knowledge,  innumerable  inftan- 
ces,  fays  Dr  Reid,  occur  in  life,  of  men  who  facrifke 
to  ’them  their  eafe,  their  pleafure,  and  their  health. 

But  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  men  fhould  facrifice 
the  end  to  what  they  defire  only  as  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  that  end ;  and  therefore  he  feems  to  think  that 
thefe  paflion3  mutt  be  innate.  To  add  ftrength  to 
this  reafoning,  he  obferves,  that  we  may  perceive 
fome  degree  of  thefe  principles  even  in  brute  animals 
of  the  more  fagacious  kind,  who  are  not  thought  to 
defire  means  for  the  fake  of  ends  which  they  have 

in  view.  ,  .  . 

But  it  is  in  accounting  for  the  paffions  which  are 
difinterefted  that  the  advocates  for  innate  principles 
feem  moft  completely  to  triumph.  As  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  feel  the  paffion  of  pity  upon  the  profped  of  a 
fellow-creature  in  diftrefs,  they  argue,  that  the  balis 
of  that  paffion  mutt  be  innate;  becaufe  pity,  being  at 
all  times  more  or  lefs  painful  to  the  perfon  by  whom 
it  is  felt,  and  frequently  of  no  ufe  to  the  perfon  who 
is  its  objed,  it  cannot  in  fuch  inftances  be  the  refult 
of  deliberation,  but  merely  the  exertion  of  an  original 
inflind.  The  fame  kind  of  reafoning  is  employed  to 
prove  that  gratitude  is  the  exercife  of  an  innate  prin¬ 
ciple.  That  good  offices  are,  by  the  very  conftitutioa 
of  our  nature,  apt  to  produce  good  will  towards  the 
benefador,  in  good  and  bad  men,  in  the  favage  and  in 
the  civilized,  cannot  furely  be  denied  by  any  one  in 
the  lead  acquainted  with  human  nature.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  not  only  to  the  benefadors  of  ourfelves  as  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  alfo  to  the  benefadors  of  our  country  ;  and  » 

that,  too,  when  we  are  confcious  that  from  our  grati¬ 
tude  neither  they  nor  we  can  reap  any  advantage. 

Nay,  we  are  impelled  to  be  grateful  even  when  we 
h*ve  reafon  to  believe  that  the  objeds  of  our  gratitude 
know  not  our  exiftence.  This  paffion  cannot  be  the 
effed  of  reafoning,  or  of  affociation  founded  on  rea¬ 
foning  ;  for,  in  fuch  cafes  a3  thofe  mentioned,  there- 
are  no  principles  from  which  reafon  can  infer  the  pro¬ 
priety  or  ufefulnefs  of  the  feeling.  That  public  fpirit, 
or  the  affedion  which  we  bear  to  our  country,  or  to 
any  fuboidinate  community  of  which  we  are  members, 
is  founded  on  inflind  ;  is  deemed  fo  ceitain,  that  the 
man  dettitute  of  this  affedion,  if  there  be  any  fuch, 
h»s  been  pronounced  as  great  a  monfter  as  he  who  has 

two  heads.  , 

All  the  diftinterefted  paffions  are  founded  on  what  ■ 
philofophers  have  termed  benevolent.  tiffed  wn.  Inftead 
therefore  of  enquiring  into  the  origin  of  each  paffion 
feprrately,  which  would  fwell  this  article  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  let  us  liften  to  one  of  the  fineft  writers  as  well  as 
aUeft  reafoners  of  the  age,  treating  of  the  origin  of 
benevolent  affedion,  ‘‘We  may  lay  it  down  as  a »  BJfo*  «*- 
principle  (fays  Dr  Reidf),  that  all  benevolent  affec-^««.- 
tions  are  in  their  nature  agreeable  ;  that  it  is  effential  ^  J 
to  them  to  defire  the  good  and  happinefs  of  their  ob¬ 
jeds  ;  and  that  their  objeds  muff  therefore  be  beings 
capable  of  happinefs.  A  thing  may  be  defired  either 
on  its  own  account,  or  as  the  means  in  order  to  iome=* 
thing  elfe.  That  only  can  properly  be  called  an  ofc- 
jeft  of  defire  which  is  defired  upon  its  own  account; 
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^affion.  and  therefore  I  confider  as  benevolent  thofc  affe&ions 

- V - -  only  which  defire  the  good  of  their  objeft  ultimately, 

and  not  as  means  in  order  to  fomething  elfe.  To  fay 
that  we  defire  the  good  of  others,  only  to  procure 
fome  pleafure  or  good  to  ourfelves,  is  to  fay  that 
there  is  no  benevolent  affe&ion  in  human  nature. 
This  indeed  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  philofophers 
both  in  ancient  and  in  later  times.  But  it  appears  as 
tin  reafon  able  to  rcfolve  all  benevolent  affedtions  into 
felfc-love,  as  it  would  be  to  refolve  hunger  and  third 
into  felf-love.  Thefe  appetites  are  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual.  Benevolent  affe&ions 
are  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  fociety 
amonr  men  ;  without  which  mm  would  become  an 
cafy  prey  to  the  beads  of  the  field.  The  benevo¬ 
lent  affe&ions  planted  in  human  nature,  appear  there- 
foK  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  human 
fpecies  than  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft.”  .In 
a  word,  pity,  gratitude,  friendfhip,  love,  and  patrio¬ 
tic,  are  founded  on  different  benevolent,  affe&ions ; 
which  our  learned  author  holds  to  be  original  parts  of 
the  human  conftitution. 

This  reafoning  has  certainly  great  force  ;  and  if 
authority  could  have  any  weight  in  fettling  a  queftion 
of  this  nature,  we  know  not  that  name  to  which  greater 
deference  is  due  than  the  name  of  him  from  whom  it 
is  taken.  Yet  it  mud  be  confeffed  that  the  philofo¬ 
phers,  who  confider  the  affedlions  and  paflions  as  early 
and  deep-rooted  affociations,fupport  theiropinion  with 
very  plaufible  arguments.  On  their  principles  we 
have  endeavoured  elfewhere  to  account  for  the  paffions 
of  fear  and  love,  (fee  Instinct  and  Love);  and  we 
may  here  fafely  deny  the  truth  of  what  has  been  dated 
refpedling  fear,  which  feems  to  militate  againft  that 
account.  We  have  attended  with  much  folicitude  to 
the  a&ions  of  children  ;  and  have  no  reafon  to  think 
that  they  feel  terror  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  till 
they  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  their  danger  in 
fuch  fituatioDS  by  their  parents  or  their  keepers.  Every 
perfon  knows  not  only  that  they  have  no  original 
or  indindive  dread  of  fire,  which  is  as  dangerous  to 
them  as  any  precipice ;  but  that  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  them  from  that  deftru&ive  element  till 
they  are  either  capable  of  weighing  the  force  of  argu¬ 
ments,  or  have  repeatedly  experienced  the  pain  of  be¬ 
ing  burnt  by  it.  With  refped  to  fudden  refentment, 
we  cannot  help  confidering  the  argument,  which  is 
brought  in  proof  of  its  being  indindive,  as  proving 
th#  contrary  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  Indind  is 
fome  myderious  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  ex¬ 
citing  to  adions  of  beneficial  tendency  :  but  can  any 
benefit  arife  from  wrecking  our  impotent  vengeance  on 
a  dock  or  a  done  ?  or  1*8  it  fuppofable  that  a  Being  of 
infinite  wifilom  would  excite  us  to  adions  fo  extrava¬ 
gantly  foolifhf  We  learn  from  experience  to  defend 
ourfelves  againd  rational  or  fenfible  enemies  by  reta¬ 
liating  the  injuries  which  they  infiid  upon  us  ;  and 
if  we  have  been  often  injured  in  any  particular  man¬ 
ner,  the  idea  of  that  injury  becomes  in  time  fo  clofely 
a  donated  with  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  con- 
dantly  repelled,  that  we  never  receive  fuch  an  in¬ 
jury — a  blow  for  inllance — without  being  prompted 
to  make  the  ufual  retaliation,  without  refleding  whe¬ 
ther  the  ohjed  be  fenfible  or  infenfible.  So  far  from 
being  indindive  does  refentment  appear  to  us*  that 


we  think  an  attentive  obferver  may.  eafily  perceive  Pafiion.^ 
how  the  feeds  of  it  are  gradually  infufed  into  the  —  v  ' 
youthful  mind ;  when  the  child,  from  being  at  fird  a 
timid  creature  fhrinking  from  every  pain,  learns  by  de¬ 
grees  to  return  blow  for  blow  and  threat  for  threat. 

But  indead  of  urging  what  appears  to  ourfelves  of 
mod  weight  againd  the  indindive  fydem,  we  ftudl 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extrads  from  a  differta- 
tion  on  the  Origin  of  the  Paflions  by  a  writer  whofe 
elegance  of  language  and  ingenuity  of  invedigation  do 
honour  to  the  fchooi  of  Hartley. 

**  When  an  infant  is  born  (fays  Dr  Sayei*3*),  there  *  Difquijt- 
is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  1*3  born  without ilons 
ideas.  Thefe  are  rapidly  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  fenfes.  The  fame  fenfes  are  alfo  the 
means  of  conveying  to  him  pleafure  and  pain.  Thefe 
are  the  hinges  on  which  the  pafiions  turn  :  and  till 
the  child  is  acquainted  with  thefe  fenfations,  it  would 
appear  that  no  pafiion  could  be  formed  in  his  mind ; 
for  till  he  has  felt  pleafure  and  pain,  how  can  he  de¬ 
fire  any  objed,  or  wifh  for  its  removal  ?  How  can  he 
either  love,  or  hate  ?  Let  us  obferve  then  the  manner 
in  which  love  and  hatred  are  formed ;  for  on  thefe 
paflions  depend  all  the  red.  When  a  child  endures 
pain,  and  is  able  to  deted  the  caufe  of  it,  the  idea  of  pain 
is  conneded  in  his  mind  with  that  of  the  thing  which 
produced  it;  and  if  the  objed  which  occafioned  pain  be 
again  prefented  to  the  child,  the  idea  of  pain  affociated 
with  it  arifes  alfo.  This  idea  confequently  urge3  the  * 
child  to  avoid  or  to  remove  the  objed  ;  and  thus  arifes 
the  pafiion  of  diflike  or  hatred.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  pafiion  of  liking  or  love  is  readily  formed  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  from  the  affociation  of  pleafant  ideas 
with  certain  objeds  which  produced  them. 

“  The  pafiions  of  hope  and  fear  are  ftates  of  the 
mind  depending  upon  the  good  or  bad  profpeds  of 
gratifying  love  or  hatred  ;  and  joy  01*  forrow  arifes 
from  the  final  fuccefs  or  difappointment  which  attends 
the  exertions  produced  by  love  or  by  hatred.  Out  of 
thefe  pillions,  which  have  all  a  perceptible  relation  to 
our  own  good,  and  are  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be 
felfifh,  all  our  other  pafiions  are  formed.” 

To  account  for  the  pafiions  called  difmterejled,  he 
obferves,  that  in  the  hifiory  of  the  human  mind  we 
find  many  inftances  of  our  dropping  an  intermediate 
idea,  which  has  been  the  means  of  our  connecling  two 
other  ideas  together  ;  and  that  the  afiociation  of  thefe 
two  remains  after  the  link  which  originally  united 
them  has  vanilhed.  Of  this  fa£l  the  reader  will  find 
fulficient  evidence  in  different  articles  of  this  work 
(See  Instinct,  n°i9,  and  Metaphysics,  n°  101).: 
and,  to  apply  it  to  the  difinterefted  pafiions,  let  us  fup- 
pofe,  with  Dr  Sayers,  that  any  individual  has  done  to 
us  many  offices  of  kindnefi,  and  has  confequently  much 
contributed  to  our  liappinefs  ;  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
feek  with  fome  anxiety  for  the  continuance  of  thoic 
pleafures  which  he  is  able  to  communicate.  But  vve 
foon  difeern,  that  the  furdl  way  of  obtaining  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  friendly  offices  is  to  make  them,  as 
much  as  poflible,  a  fource  of  pleafure  to  himfelf.  We 
therefore  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  promote  his 
luppinefs  in  return  for  the  good  he  has  conferred  up¬ 
on  us,  that  thus  we  may  attach  him  to  us  as  much  as  we 
are  able.  Hitherto  all  is  plainly  felfifh.  We  have  been 
evidently  endeavouring,  for  the  fake  of  our  own  future 
A  2  grati- 
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Paffion.  gratification,  to  promote  the  happ-n  &  of  thlaperfon  : 

’  but  obferve  the  eonfequence  We  have  thus,  by  con¬ 
templating  the  a  ! vantage  to  be  derived  to  ourfeives 
from  promoting  the  profperitv  of  our  friend,  learned 
to  affioci  te  a  fet  of  ple-afint  ideas  with  his  happinefs ; 
but  the  link  which  has  united  them  gradually  efcapes  us, 
while  the  union  itfelf  remains.  Continuing  to  affoci- 
ate  pleafure  with  the  well-being  of  our  friend,  we 
endeavour  to  promote  it  for  the  f-ke  of  his  immediate 
gratification,  without  looking  fnither;  and  in  this 
way  his  happinefs,  which  was  firft  attended  to  only  as 
a  means  of  future  enjoyment,  finally  becomes  an  end. 
Thus  then  the  paffion  which  was  originally  fclliih,  is 
at  length  diftnterejhd ;  its  gratification  being  com¬ 
pleted  merely  by  its  fuccefs  in  promoting  the  happi- 
iiefs  of  another/' 

In  this  way  does  our  author  account  for  the  origin 
of  gratitude  ;  which  at  lad  becomes  a  habit,  and  flows 
fpontaneoufiy  towards  every  man  who  has  either  been 
01  intended  to  be  our  benefh&or.  According  to  him, 
it  is  eafy  to  oUerve  alfo,  that  from  affiliating  plea¬ 
fure  with  the  happinefs  of  an  individual  when  we  pro¬ 
cure  it  ourfelves,  it  mult  of  courfe  foon  follow,  that  we 
fhould  experience  pleafure  from  a  view  of  his  happi- 
nefs  any  way  produced  ;  fuch  happinefs  raffing  at  all 
times  pleafant  ideas  when  ft  is  presented  to  our  minds. 
This  is  another  feature  of  a  difinterefied  affi&ion,  to 
feel  delight  from  the  mere  increafe  of  happinefs  in  the 
oljeft  whom  we  love. 

“It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  parents  feem  to 
have  an  mjllnttive  difinterefied  love  of  their  offspring : 
but  fureiy  the  love  of  a  parent  (a)  for  a  new-born  in¬ 
fant  is  not  ufually  equal  to  that  for  a  child  of  four 
or  five  years  old.  When  a  child  is  firft  born,  the  pro- 
fpedf  and  hopes  of  future  pleafure  from  it  are  fufficient 
\  to  make  a  parent  anxious  for  its  prefervation.  As  the 
child  grows  up,  the  hope  of  future  enjoyment  from  it 
mud  increafe  :  hence  would  pleafure  be  affociated  with 
the  well-being  ot  the  child,  the  love  of  which  would 
of  courfe  become  in  due  time  difinterefied. ” 

Our  author  does  not  aualyfe  pityy  and  trace  it  to  its 
fource  in  fclfifhnefs  ;  but  he  might  eafily  have  done  it, 
and  it -has  been  ably  dene  by  his  mailer.  Pity  or 
compafiion  is  the  ur.eafinels  which  a  man  feels  at  the 
mifery  of  another.  It  is  generated  in  every  mind  du¬ 
ring  the  years  of  childhood  ;  and  there  are  many  cir- 
curndances  in  the  conftitutiou  of  children,  and  in  the 
mode  of  their  education,  which  make  them  particularly 
fufceptible  of  this  paffion.  The  very  appearance  of 
any  kind  of  mifery  which  they  have  experienced,  or 
of  any  figns  of  diilrefs  which  they  underftand,  excite 
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in  their  minds  painful  feelings,  from  the  remembrance 
of  what  they  have  fuffered,  and  the  apprehension  of  v 
their  filtering  it  again.  We  hive  feeu  a  child  a  y«nr 
old  highly  entertained  with  the  noife  and  druggies 
made  by*  its  elder  brother  when  plunged  naked  into  a 
vfflhl  filled  with  cold  water.  This  continued  to  be 
the  cafe  for  many  days,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to 
plunge  the  younger  as  well  as  the  elder  ;  after  which 
the  daily  entertainment  was  foon  at  an  end,  I  he  little 
creature  had  not  been  itfelf  plunged  above  Uice  till 
it  ceafed  to  find  dlverfion  in  its  brother’s  fufferinus, 

On  the  third  day  it  cried  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  the 
bittereft  anguilh  upon  feeing  its  brother  plunged, 
though  no  preparation  was  then  made  for  plunging 
itfelf:  but  fureiy  tin's  was  rot  difinterefied  fympathy, 
but  a  feeling  wholly  felfifh,  excited  by  the  re  mem* 
brance  of  what  it  had  fuffered  itfelf,  and  was  a ppce- 
henfive  of  filtering  again.  In  a  ffiort  time,  however, 
the  painful  feelings  accompanying  the  light  of  its  bro¬ 
ther’s  llrugglts,  and  the  form  \  of  his  cries,  were  doubt- 
lefs  fo  affociated  with  that  fight  ami  that  found,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  would  have  brought  the 
former  along  with  them,  even  though  the  child  might 
have  been  no  longer  under  apprehenfion  of  a  plunging 
itfelf.  This  affiliation,  too,  would  foon  be  transferred 
to  every  boy  in  the  fame  circumitances,  and  to  limilar 
founds  and  firuggles,  from  whatever  caufe  they  might 
proceed. 

Thus,  as  Dr  Hartley  obferves  §9 
children  are  educated  together,  the 
of  pleafure,  and  the  forrovvs  which  affedl  one,  gene 
rally  extend  to  all  in  fome  degree,  often  in  an  equal 
one.  When  tlieir  parents,  companions,  or  attendants 
are  fick  or  afflicted,  it  is  ufual  to  raife  in  their  minds 
the  nafeent  ideas  of  pains  and  miferies  by  fuch  wor  s 
and  figns  as  are  fuited  to  tlieir  capacities.  They  alio 
find  themfelves  laid  under  many  rdlraints,  on  account 
of  the  ficknefs  or  affliction  of  others  ;  and  when  thefe 
and  fuch  like  circumitances  have  raifed  in  their  minds 
defires  to  remove  the  cr.ufes  of  their  own  internal  feel¬ 
ings,  /.  e.  to  eafe  the  miferies  of  others,  a  variety  ot 
internal  feelings  and  erefires  become  fo  blended  and  af- 
fociafed  together,  as  that  no  part  can  be  dittinguifheJ 
feparately  from  the  reft,  a^d  the  chi^l  may  properly 
be  faid  to  have  companion.  1  he  fame  fourees  of  com- 
paffion  remain,  though  with  fome  alteration,  duiing 
our  whole  progrtfs  through  life^  i'hia  is  fo  evident, 
that  a  reflecting  perfon  may  plainly  difeeru  the  conlti- 
tuent  parts  of"  his  companion  while  they  are  yet  the 
mere  internal  and,  as  one  may  fay,  feiiifh  feelings  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  before  they  have  put  on  the  nature  of 

com\ 
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“  when  feveral  §  OLfirv*^ 
pains,  the  denials  on 


(a)  That  this  is  true  of  the  father  is  certain  ;  but  it  may  be  queltioned  whether  it  be  equally  true  of  the 
mother.  A  woman  is  no  fooner  delivered  of  her  infant,  than  Ihe  carellcs  it  with  the  utmoft  poilible  tondneis. 
We  believe,  that  if  file  wer4  under  the  ueceffity  of  making  a  choice  between  her  child  of  four  years,  and  her 
infant  an  hour  old,  (he  would  rather  be  deprived  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  ;  but  we  are  not  convinced 
that  this  would  proceed  from  a  ids  degree  of  affeCtion  to  the  infant  than  to  the  child.  She  knows  that  the 
chil  1  ha 8  before  his  fourth  year  efcaped  many  dangers  which  the  infant  mult  encounter,  and  may  not  efeape  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  her  choice  would  be  the  refult  of  piudent  reflection.  I  hough  we  are  not 
admirers  of  that  philofophy  which  fuppofes  the  human  mind  a  bundle  of  inffinCts,  we  can  as  little  approve  ot 
the  oppofite  feheme,  which  allows  it  no  inftin&s  at  all.  The  of  a  mother  to  her  new-born  infant  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  inflin&ive,  as  the  only  thing  which  at  that  moment  can  be  aflociated  with  it  in  her  mind  is  the 
pain  (lie  has  fuff«;d  in  bringing  it  to  the  world. 
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FafTton*  eompnffion>  by  coalefcence  with  the  reft.  Agreeably 
to  this  method  of  reafoning,  it  may  he  ol  fervej,  tint 
perfons  whofe  nerves  are  e  a  illy  irritable,  and  thofe  who 
have  experienced  great  trials  and  afHiXions,  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  more  difpofed  to  companion  than  others ;  and 
that  we  are  moft  apt  to  pity  others  in  thofe  difeafes  and 
calamities  which  we  either  have  felt  or  of  wjiich  we 
apprehend  ourfelvea  to  he  in  danger.” 

The  orig  of  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit  is  thus 
•.traced  by  Ur  Sayers  :  “  The  plea  fares  which  our 
country  affords  are  numerous  and  great.  The  wifh  to 
perpetuate  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures,  includes 
the  wiih  to  promote  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  our  cotir- 
try,  without  which  many  of  them  would  be  loft.  All 
this  is  evidently  felfiih  ;  but,  as  in  the  progrefs  of  gra¬ 
titude,  it  finally  become*  difinterefted.  Pleafant  ideas 
are  thus  ftrongiy  conneXed  with  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  after  the  tie  which  fir  ft  bound  them  together 
has  efcaped  our  notice.  Tht  profperity  which  was  at 
firft  deiirable  as  the  means  of  future  enjoyment,  be¬ 
comes  itfelt  an  end  :  we  feel  delight  in  fuch  profperity, 
however  produced  ;  and  we  look  noc  beyond  this  im¬ 
mediate  delight.  Tt  is  thus  cot  difficult  to  obfuve  in 
what  manner  a  general  and  dihnteieiled  benevolence 
takes  place  in  a  mind  which  has  already  received  pba- 
fure  from  the  happinefs  of  a  few  ;  the  tranfition  is  eafy 
towards  a flbc ia ting  it  with  happinefs  in  general,  with 
the  happinefs  of  any  being,  whether  produced  by  our- 
felves  or  by  any  other  caufe  whatever. ” 

From  this  reafoning,  our  author  concludes,  that  all 
our  paffions  may  be  traced  up  to  original  feelin.-s  of 
regard  for  ourfelves.  “  Thus  (in  the  forcible  language 
MVarbur  a  learned  writer  J  of  the  fime  fchool )  docs  feif- 
un.  love,  under  the  varying  appearance  of  natural  affection, 

domeftic  relation,  and  the  connexions  of  focial  habi¬ 
tude,  at  firft  work  blindly  on,  obfeure  and  deep,  in 
dirt  :  But  as  it  makes  its  way',  it  continues  riling,  till  it 
emerges  mto  liaht ;  and  then  fu  ldenly  expiring,  leaves 
behind  it  the  faireft  i{Tue,>> — benevolent  affection. 

Self-love  forfook  the  path  it  firft  purfi’d, 

And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good. 

Thus  have  we  ftated  the  two  oppofite  theories  re- 
fpeXing  the  origin  of  p  flions  in  the  mind,  and  given 
our  readers  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  the  reafonings  by  which 
they  are  fnpported  by  their  refpeXive  patrons.  Were 
we  called  upon  to  decide  between  them,  we  Ihould  be 
tempted  to  fay,  that  they  have  both  been  carried  to 
extremes  by  fome  of  their  advocates,  and  that  the 
truth  lies  in  the  middle  between  them.  “  It  is  impoff 
*  Dr  *  -but  that  creatures  capable  of  pleafant  and  pain- 

/frw*w>,&c.fal  fenfations,  fhould  love  and  choofe  the  one,  and  dif- 
like  and  avoid  the  other.  No  being  who  knows  what 
happinefs  and  mifery  are,  can  be  fuppofed  indifferent 
to  them,  without  a  plain  contradiXion.  Pain  is  not 
a  pojfible  objeX  of  defire,  nor  happinefs  of  averjion.” 
To  prefer  a  greater  good  though  diftant,  to  a  lefs 
good  that  is  prefent  ;  or  to  choofe  a  prefen t  evil,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater  future  evil — is  indeed  wife  and 
rational  conduX  ;  but  to  choofe  evil  ultimately,  is  ab- 
folutdy  impoffible.  Thus  far  then  muft  be  admitted, 
that  every  being  poffeffed  of  fenfe  andintelleX,  necef- 
farily  defires  his  own  good  as  foon  as  he  knows  what 
it  is ;  but  if  this  knowledge  be  not  innate,  neither  can 
the  defire.  Every  human  being  comes  into  the  world 


with  a  capability  of  ^novvle  Ige,  and  of  courfe  with  a  Paflion. 
capability  of  affeXions,  defires,  and  paffions ;  but  it 
fee  ms  not  to  be  conceivable  how  he  can  aXually  love, 
or  hate,  or  dread  any  thing,  till  he  know  whether  it 
be  pood/'  or  ill,  or  dangerous.  If,  therefore,  we  have 
no  innate  ideas,  we  cannot  poftibly  have  innate  d* Tires 
or  averfions.  Thofe  who  contend  that  vve  have,  feem 
to  think,  that  without  them  reafon  would  be  infnffiei- 
ent,  either  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or 
the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  ;  and  fome  writers  have 
alleged,  that  ?f  our  affeXions  and  paffions  were  the 
mere  refult  of  early  affociations,  they  would  neceflarily 
be  more  capricious  than  we  ever  find  them.  But  this 
objeXion  hems  to  arife  from  their  not  rightly  under- 
ftanding  the  theory  of  their  antagonifts.  The  difei- 
ples  of  Locke  and  Hartley  do  not  fuppofe  it  poftiblc 
for  any  man  in  fociety  to  prevent  fuch  affociations 
from  being  formed  in  his  mind  as  fhall  neceffarily  pro¬ 
duce  defires  and  averfions ;  far  lefs  do  they  tjaink  it 
poffi'fte  to  form  affoc’ations  of  ideas  utterly  repugnant, 
fo  as  to  defire  that  as  good  which  his  IVnfes  and  in¬ 
tellect  have  experienced  to  be  evil.  Affociations  are 
formed  by  the  very  fame  means',  and  at  the  very  fame 
time,  that  ideas  and  notions  are  impreffed  upon  the 
mind  ;  but  as  pun  is  never  mistaken  for  pleafure  by 
the  fenfes,  fo  an  objeX  which  has  given  us  only  pain, 
is  never  affociated  with  any  thing  that  makes  it  defi- 
rable.  We  fay  an  objeX  that  has  given  us  only  pain,  , 
becaufe  it  is  poffihlc  to  form  fuch  an  affociat  on  be¬ 
tween  life  and  the  lofs  of  a  limb,  as  to  make  ns  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  furgeon  by  whom  it  was  amputated.  Affo¬ 
ciations  being  formed  according  to  the  fame  laws  by 
which  knowledge  is  acquired,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  pallious  refulting  from  them  fhould  be  more  ca¬ 
pricious  than  they  are  found  to  Sc  ;  and  they  cert^idy 
are  fufficiently  capricious  to  make  us  fufpeX  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  ha3  this  origin,  rather  than  that 
they  are  all  iufufed  into  the  mind  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Creator.  If  man  be  a  being  formed 
with  no  innate  ideas,  and  with  no  other  inftinXive 
principles  of  aXion  than  what  arc  absolutely  neceffary 
to  preferve  his  exiftence  and  perpetuate  the  fpecies,  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  why  he  is  placed  in  this  world  as  in 
a  ftate  of  probation,  where  he  may  acquire  habits  of 
virtue  to  fit  him  for  a  better.  It  is  bkewife  cafv  to 
perceive  why  fome  men  are  better  than  others,  and 
why  fome  are  the  flaves  of  the  moft  criminal  paffions. 

But  all  this  is  unintelligible,  upon  the  fuppolition  that 
the  feeds  of  every  paffion  are  innate,  and  that  mm  is 
a  compound  of  reafon  and  of  inftinXs  fo  numerous 
and  various  as  to  fuit  every  circumftance  in  which  he 
can  be  placed. 

If  paffions,  whatever  be  their  origin,  operate  in- 
ftantaneoufly,  and  if  they  be  formed  according  to  fix¬ 
ed  laws,  it  may  be  thought  a  queftion  of  very  little 

importance  whether  they  be'inftinXive  or  acquired _ 

This  was  long  our  own  opinion  ;  but  vve  think,  that 
upon  maturcr  rtfleXion  we  have  feen  reafon  to  change 
it.  If  paffions  be  the  refult  of  early  affociations,  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  that  no  improper  affociations 
be  formed  in  the  minds  of  children-,  and  that  none  of 
their  unreafonable  dec  res  be  gratified.  Upon  this 
theory  it  ftems  indeed  to  depend  almoft  wholly  upon 
education,  whether  a  child  (hall  become  a  calm,  bene¬ 
volent,  Heady,  and  upright  man  ;  or  a  paffionatc,  ca¬ 
pricious 
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pricious,  felfifh,  mifcreant.  By  teaching  him  to  refen t 
every  petty  injury,  the  feeds  of  irafcibility  aie  fawn 
in  his  mind,  and  take  fuch  root,  that  before  the  age  of 
manhood  he  becomes  intolerable  to  all  with  whom  he 
mult  converfe.  By  exciting  numberlefs  defin-  in  his 
youthful  mind,  and  'iftantly  gratifying  them,  you 
make  him  capricious,  and  impatient  of  difappointment; 
and  by  repvefenting  other  children  as  in  any  degree  in¬ 
ferior  to  him,  you  infpire  him  with  the  hateful  pafiion 
of  pride.  According  to  the  inftinftive  theory,  edu¬ 
cation  can  only  augment  or  diminifh  the  ftrength  of 
pafiions ;  according  to  the  other  theory,  it  is  the  fource 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them.  On  either  fup- 
pofition,  parents  fliould  watch  with  folicitude  over  the 
a&ions  of  their  children  5  but  they  will  furely  think 
themfelves  obliged  to  be  doubly  watchful,  if  they  be¬ 
lieve,  that  through  their  negledl  their  chiLdren  may  ac¬ 
quire  hateful  pafiions,  to  which,  if  properly  educated, 
they  might  have  remained  ftrangers  thro’  their  whole 
lives.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  folicitude 
fhould  begin  at  an  early  period  ;  becaufe  the  mind  is 
fufceptible  of  deep  affociations  much  fooner  than  is 
fometimes  imagined.  Without  this  fufeeptibility,  no 
language  could  be  learned;  and  therefore  a  child  by  the 
time  lie  learns  to  fpeak,  may  have  planted  in  his  mind 
the  feeds  of  pafiions,  on  the  juft  regulation  and  fubor- 
d  1  nation  of  which  depends  in  a  great  meafure  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind.  See  Mokal  Pbilofophy ,  Part  I. 
Chap.  1,  &  2.  Part  III.  n#  216.- 

P ass  ions  and  Emotions,  difference  between  them.  See 
Emotions  and  Pajfions. 

External  Signs  of  Emotions  and  Passions .  So  inti¬ 
mately  connected  are  the  foul  and  body,  that  every 
agitation  in  the  former  produces  a  vifible  effe&  up¬ 
on  the  latter.  There  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  uniformity  in  that  operation;  each  clafsof  emotions 
and  pafiions  being  invariably  attended  with  an  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Thefe  extern?.! 
appearances,  or  figns,  may  not  improperly  be  confi¬ 
rmed  a3  a  natural  language,  exprefling  to  all  be¬ 
holders  emotions  and  pafiions  as  they  arife  in  the 
heart.  Hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  are  difplayed  exter¬ 
nally  :  the  character  of  a  man  can  be  read  in  his 
f3ce  ;  and  beauty,  which  makes  fo  deep  an  imprefiion, 
is  known  to  refult,  not  fo  much  from  regular  features 
and  a  fine  complexion,  as  from  good- nature,  good- 
fenfe,  fprightlinefs,  fweetnefs,  or  other  mental  qua¬ 
lity,  expreffed  upon  the  countenance.  Though  per- 
fea  fid  11  in  that  language  be  rare,  yet  wh*t  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  is  fufiicient  for  the  ordinary  pnrpofes  of 
life.  But  by  what  means  we  come  to  underftan<i  the 
language,  is  a  point  of  fome  intricacy.  It  cannot  ba 
by  light  merely  ;  for  upon  the  moft  attentive  infpec- 
tion  of  the  human  vifage,  all  that  can  be  difeerned 
are,  figure,  colour,  and  motion,  which,  fingiy  or  com¬ 
bined  never  can  reprefent  a  pafiion  nor  a  fentiment: 
the  external  fign  is  indeed  vifible  ;  but  to  Underftand 
its  meaning,  we  muft  be  able  to  conned  it  with  the 
pafiion  that  caufea  it;  an  operation  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  eye-fight.  Where  then  is  the  inllru&or  to 
be  found  that  can  unveil  this  fecret  conne&ion  ?  If 
we  apply  to  experience,  it  is  yielded,  that  from  long 
and  diligent  obfervation,  we  may  gather,  in  fome 
meafure,  in  what  manner  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with 
exp  refs  their  pafiions  externally ;  but  with  refped  to 
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ftrangers,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  ;  and  yet  we  are  not 
puzzled  about  the  meaning  of  thefe  external  expref-  — v— ^ 
{ions  in  a  ftranger,  more  than  in  a  bofom-companion. 

Further,  had  we  no  other  means  but  experience  for 
underftanding  the  external  figns  of  pafiion,  we  could 
not  expe&  any  uniformity,  nor  any  degree  of  (kill,  in 
the  bulk  of  individuals :  yet  matters  are  fo  much  bet¬ 
ter  ordered,  that  the  external  exprefiions  of  pafiion 
form  a  language  underftood  by  all,  by  young  as 
well  as  the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned: 

We  talk  of  the  plain  and  legible  chara&ers  of  that 
language  ;  for  undoubtedly  we  are  much  indebted  to 
experience,  in  deciphering  the  dark  and  more  delicate 
expreffions.  Where  then  fhall  we  apply  for  a  folution 
of  this  intricate  problem,  which  leems  to  penetrate 
deep  into  human  nature  ?  Undoubtedly  if  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  external  figns  be  not  derived  to  us  from  fight, 
nor  from  experience,  there  is  no  remaining  fource 
whence  it  can  be  derived  but  from  nature. 

We  may  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  fome  de-  £iemsnnts 
gree  of  confidence#  that  man  1*3  provided  hy  nature  0f  Qnticifm* 
with  a  fenfe  or  faculty  that  lays  open  to  him  every 
pafiion  by  means  of  its  external  exprefiion3.  .And  we 
cannot  entertain  any  reafonable  doubt  of  this,  when 
we  refleft,  that  the  meaning  of  external  figns  is  not 
hid  even  from  infants  :  an  infant  is  remarkably  affec¬ 
ted  with  the  pafiions  of  its  nurfe  exprefied  on  her 
countenance  ;  a  fmile  cheers  it,  a  frown  makes  it 
afraid  :  but  fear  cannot  be  without  apprehending 
danger  ;  and  what  danger  can  the  infant  apprehend, 
unlefs  it  be  fenfible  that  its  nurfe  is  angry  ?  We  maft 
therefore  admit,  that  a  child  can  read  anger  in  its 
nurfe face  ;  of  which  it  muft  be  fenfible  intuitively, 
for  it  has  no  other  mean  of  knowledge.  We  do 
not  affirm,  that  thefe  particulars  are  clearly  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  child  ;  for  to  produce  clear  and  diftindl 
perceptions,  reflexion  and  experience  are  requifite  : 
but  that  even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  muft  have  fome 
notion  of  its  being  in  danger,  is  evident. 

That  we  fhould  be  confcious  intuitively  of  a  pafiion 
from  its  external  exprefiions,  is  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  :  the  knowledge  of  that  language 
is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  left  upon  experience; 
becaufe  a  foundation  fo  uncertain  and  piecarious, 
would  prove  a  great  obftacle^to  the  formation  of  fo- 
cieties.  Wifely  therefore  is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably 
to  the  fyftem  of  providence,  that  we  fhould  have  na¬ 
ture  for  our  inftru&or. 

Such  is  the  philofophy  of  Lord  Kames,  to  which 
obje&ions  unanswerable  may  be  made.  It  is  part  of 
the  inftin&ive  fyftem  or  metaphyfics,  which  his  Lord- 
fhip  has  carried  farther  than  all  who  wrote  before  him, 
and  perhaps  farther  than  all  who  have  fucceeded  him 
in  this  department  of  fcience.  That  a  child  intuitive¬ 
ly  reads  anger  in  ita  nurfebs  face,  is  fa  far  from  being 
true,  that  for  fome  fhort  time  after  birth  it  is  not  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  moft  menacing  geftures.  It  is  indeed 
abfolutely  incapable  of  fear  till  it  has  fullered  pain, 

(fee  Instinct)  ;  and  could  we  conllantly  carefs  it 
with  what  is  called  an  angry  look,  it  would  be  cheered 
by  that  look,  and  frightened  at  a  fmile.  It  feels,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effePls  of  anger,  and.  is  foon  capable  of  obfer- 
ving  the  peculiarity  of  feature  with  which  that  paf- 
fion  is  ufually  accompanied  ;  and  thefe  two  become  m 
a  fhort  time  fo  linked  together  in  its  tender  mind. 
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Faffion*  that  the  appearance  of  the  one  neceflarily  fuggefts  to 
. J  it  the  reality  of  the  other. 

Should  it  be  fa  id  that  a  loud  and  hidden  noife 
ftarcles  a  child  immediately  after  birth,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  infant  muft  be  inftiuCtively  afraid,  the  fa£t 
may  be  admitted,  without  any  necefiity  of  admitting 
the  inference.  The  nerves  of  an  infant  are  commonly 
very  irritable,  and  the  (Irons  impulfe  on  the  auditory 
nerves  may  agitate  its  whole  frame,  without  infpiring 
it  with  the  paflion  of  fear.  The  loud  noife  is,  in  all 
probability,  not  the  fign  of  approaching  danger,  but 
the  immediate  caufe  of  real  pain,  from  which  the  in¬ 
fant  (brinks,  as  it  would  from  the  prick  of  a  pin,  or 
the  fcorching  of  a  candle.  But  w c  have  faid  enough 
in  the  article  immediately  preceding,  and  in  others 
which  are  there  quoted,  to  (how  how  the  paflion3  may 
be  formed  by  afiotiations  even  in  early  infancy,  and 
yet  operate  as  if  they  were  inftinCtive.  This  being 
the  cafe,  we  (hall  through  the  remainder  of  this  article 
fuffer  his  Lordfhip  to  fpeak  his  own  language,  with¬ 
out  making  any  further  remaiks  upon  ir.  We  are 
induced  to  do  this  for  two  reafons  ;  of  which  the  fir  ft 
is,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  probably  prefer  his 
theory  to  ours  ;  and  the  fecond  is,  that  his  condufions 
refpeCting  the  figns  and  language  of  paflion  hold 
equally  good  from  either  theory. 

We  perfe&ly  agree  with  him,  that  manifold  and 
admirable  are  the  purpofes  to  which  the  external 
figns  of  paflion  are  made  fubfervient  by  the  Author 
of  our  nature. 

1.  The  figns  of  internal  agitation  difplayed  exter¬ 
nally  to  every  fpeCtator,  tend  to  fix  the  fignification 
of  many  words.  The  only  effectual  means  to  afeertain 
the  meaning  of  any  doubtful  word,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
thing  it  reprefents  :  and  hence  the  ambiguity  of  words 
expreflive  of  things  that  are  not  objedls  of  external 
fenfe  ;  for  in  that  cafe  an  appeal  is  denied.  Paflion, 
ftriCtly  fpeaking,  is  not  an  objeeb  of  external  fenfe  : 
but  its  external  figns  are  :  and  by  means  of  ihefe  figns, 
pafiions  may  be  appealed  to  with  tolerable  accuracy  : 
thus  the  woids  that  denote  our  pafiions,  next  to  thofe 
that  denote  external  objects,  have  the  mod  diftinCl 
meaning.  Words  fignifying  internal  action  and  the 
more  delicate  feelings,  are  lefs  diftinCl.  This  defeat, 
with  regard  to  internal  a&ion,  is  what  chiefly  occa- 
fions  the  intricacy  of  logic  :  the  terras  of  that  fcience 
are  far  from  being  fufiiciently  afeertained,  even  after 

m  Ifdc.  much  care  and  labour  bellowed  by  an  eminent  writer*'; 

to  whom,  however,  the  world  is  greatly  indebted,  for 
removing  a  mountain  of  rtfbbifh,  and  moulding  the 
fubjeCt  into  a  rational  and  correct  form.  The  fame  de¬ 
feat  is  remarkable  in  criticifm,  which  has  for  its  ob* 
je£t  the  more  delicate  feelings  5  the  terms  that  denote 
thefe  feelings  being  not  more  diflinCt  than  thofe  of 
logic. 

2.  Society  among  individual  is  greatly  promoted 
by  that  univerfal  language.  Lot  ks  and  geftures  give 
direCl  accefs  to  the  heart  ;  and  lead  us  to  feieCt,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  the  perfons  who  are  worthy  of  our 
confidence.  It  is  furpriling  how  quickly,  and  for  the 
moft  part  how  corrcCily,  we  judge  of  character  from 
.external  appearance. 

3.  After  focial  intercourfe  is  commenced,  thefe  ex¬ 
ternal  figiid,  which  diffufe  through  a  whole  aflernbly 
the  feelings  of  each  individual;  contribute  above  all 
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other  means  to  improve  the  focial  affeCtions.  Lan-  Paflion. 
guage,  no  doubt,  is  the  moft  comprehenfive  vehicle  for  Lj* 

communicating  emotions :  but  in  expedition,  as  well 
as  in  power  of  conviction,  it  falls  ftiort  of  the  figns 
under  confideration  ;  the  involuntary  figns  efpeciaily, 
which  are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where  the  counte¬ 
nance,  the  tones,  the  geftures,  the  actions,  join  with 
the  words  in  communicating  emotions,  thefe  united 
have  a  force  irrefiftible.  Thus  all  the  pleafant  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  human  heart,  with  all  the  focial  and  vir¬ 
tuous  affeCtions,  are,  by  means  of  thefe  external  fignj, 
not  only  perceived,  but  felt.  By  this  admirable  (On- 
trivance,  converfation  becomes  that  lively  and  ani¬ 
mating  amufement,  without  which  life  would  at  be  ft 
be  infipid  :  one  joyful  countenance  fpreads  cheerful- 
nefs  inftantaneoufly  through  a  multitude  of  fpe&ators. 

4.  Diflocial  pafiions,  being  hurtful  by  prompting 
violence  and  mifehief,  are  noted  by  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  external  figns,  in  order  to  put  us  upon  our 
guard  :  thus  anger  and  revenge,  efpecially  when  hid¬ 
den,  difplay  theinfelves  on  the  countenance  in  legible 
characters.  The  external  figns,  again,  of  every  paflion 
that  threatens  danger-  raife  in  us  the  paflion  of  fear ; 
which  frequently  operating  without  reafon  or  reflection, 
moves  us  by  a  fudden  impuife  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger. 

5.  Thefe  external  figns  are  remarkably  fubfervient 
to  morality.  A  painful  paflion,  being  accompanied 
with  difagreeable  external  figns,  muft  produce  in  every 
fpeCtator  a  painful  emotion  :  but  then,  if  the  paflion  be  ' 
focial,  the  emotion  it  produces  is  attractive,  and  con¬ 
nects  the  fpeCtator  with  the  perfon  who  fuffers.  Dif- 
focial  pafiions  only  are  productive  of  repulfive  emo¬ 
tion?,  involving  the  fpeCtator’s  averfion,  and  frequently 
his  indignation.  This  artful  contrivance  makes  us  * 
cling  to  the  virtuous,  and  abhor  the  wicked. 

6.  Of  all  the  external  figns  of  paflion,  thofe  of  af¬ 
fliction  or  diftrefs  are  the  moft  iiluftrious  with  refpeCL 
to  a  final  caufe,  and  defervedly  merit  a  place  of  di- 
ftinction.  They  are  iiluftrious  by  the  Angularity  of 
their  contrivance  ;  and  aifo  by  infpiri'.g  fympathy,  a  • 
paflion  to  which  hunun  fociety  is  indebted  for  its  » 
greateft  blefling,  that  of  providing  relief  for  thfe  di- 
(heffed.  A  fubjeCt  fo  interefting  deferves  a  leifurely 
and  attentive  examination.  The  conformity  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  to  his  external  circumftances  is*  in  every 
particular  wonderful :  his  nature  makes  him  prone  to  • 
foe’ety  ;  and  fociety  is  neceflary  to  his  well-being,  b^- 
caufi.  in  a  folitary  (late  he  is  a  helplefs  being,  defti- 
tute  of  fupport,  and  in  his  diftrefles  deftitute  of  re¬ 
lief:  but  mental  fupport,  the  (hining  attribute  of 
fociety,  is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  left  depen¬ 
dent  upon  cool  reafon  ;  it  is  ordered  more  wifely, 
and  with  greater  conformity  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
that  it  (hould  be  enforced  even  inftinCiively  by  the 
paflion  of  fympathy.  Here  fympathy  makes  fc  capital 
figure  ;  and  contributes,  more  than  any  other  means, 
to  make  life  eafy  and  comfortable.  But  however  -ef- 
fential  the  fympathy  of  others  may  be  to  our  well¬ 
being,  one  beforehand  would  not  readily  conceive -how 
it  could  be  raifed  by  external  figns  of  diftrefs  :  foi* cou¬ 
riering  the  analogy  of  nature,  if  thefe  figns  be  agree¬ 
able,  they  muft  give  birth  to  a  pleafant  emotion  lead¬ 
ing  every  beholder  to  be  pleafed  with  human  woes :  If 
difagreeable3  as  they  ".aclgubtedly  arc;  ought  they  net- 
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naturally  to  repel  the  fpe&ator  from  them,  in  order 
to  be  relieved  from  pain  ?  Such  would  be  the  reafou- 
ing  beforehand  ;  and  fuch  would  be  t;he  efleft  were 
man  purely  a  felfilh  being*  But  the  benevolence  of 
our  nature  gives  a  very  different  dire&ion  to  the  pain¬ 
ful  paflion  of  fympathy,  and  to  the  defire  involved  in 
it:  inftead  of  avoiding  diflrefs,  We  fly  to  it  in  order 
to  afford  relief  4  and  our  fympathy  cannot  be  other* 
wife  gratified  but  by  giving  all  the  fuccour  in  our 
power.  Thus  external  figns  of  diflrefs,  though  difa- 
greeable,  are  attractive  :  and  the  fympathy  they  in- 
fpire  is  a  powerful  caufe,  impelling  us  to  afford  re¬ 
lief  even  to  a  fir  anger)  as  if  he  were  our  friend  or  re¬ 
lation. 

It  is  a  noted  obfervation,  that  the  deeped  tragedies 
sire  the  moil  crowded  :  which  in  an  overly  view  will  be 
thought  an  unaccountable  bias  in  human  Ratnre.  Love 
of  novelty,  defire  of  occupation,  beauty  of  action,  make 
u?  fond  of  theatrical  reprefentations  ;  and  when  once 
engaged,  we  mud  follow  the  dory  to  the  conclufion, 
whatever  diflrefs  it  rfcay  create.  But  wc  generally  be¬ 
come  wife  by  experience  ;  and  when  we  forefee  what 
p.  in  wc  fhall  fuffr  during  the  courfe  of  the  represen¬ 
tation,  is  it  not  fiirprifmg  that  perfons  of  rcfk&ion  do 
ne  t  avoid  fuch  fpedlacles  altogether  ?  And  yet  one  who 
has  fcarce  recovered  from  the  diflrefs  of  a  deep  tragedy, 
refolves  coolly  and  deliberately  to  go  to  the  very  next, 
without  the  flighted  ohdruciion  from  felflove.  The 
whole  my  Aery  is  explained  by  a  Angle  obfervation  : 
That  fympathy,  though  paint ul,  is  attractive  ;  and  at¬ 
taches  us  to  an  objecl  in  diflrefs,  indead  of  prompting 
us  to  fly  from  it.  And  by  this  curious  mechanifm  it 
is,  that  perfons  of  any  degree  of  ferifibility  are  attrac¬ 
ted  by  affliclion  dill  more  than  by  joy. 

To  conclude :  the  external  figns  of  paflion  arc  a  Arong 
indication,  that  man,  by  his  very  conflitution,  is  fra¬ 
med  to  be  open  and  fincere.  A  child,  in  all  things 
obedient  to  the  impulfes  of  nature,  hides  none  of  its 
emotions  ;  the  favage  and  clown,  who  have  no' guide 
but  pure  nature,  expofe  their  hearts  to  view,  by  giving 
way  to  all  the  natural  figns.  And  even  when  men  learn 
to  diflembie  their  fentimerits,  and  when  behaviour  de¬ 
generates  into  art,  there  Hill  remain  checks,  that  keep 
difli  nutation  within  bounds,  and  prevent  a  ^reat  part 
of  its  mifehievous  efledls :  the  total  fupprefiion  of  the 
voluntary  figns  during  any  vivid  paflion,  begets  the 
utmod  nneafinefs,  which  cannot  be  endured  for  any 
confiderahle  time  :  this  operation  becomes  indeed  lefs 
painful  by  habit  ;  but  luckily  the  involuntary  figns 
cannot,  by  any  effort,  be  fhpprefled  nor  even  diflem- 
bled.  *  An  abfolute  hyp'oerify,  by  which  the  charafler 
is  concealed  and  a  filiitious  one  aflumed,  is  made  im¬ 
practicable  ;  and  nature  has  thereby  prevented  much 
harm  to  focicty.  ‘  Wb  may  pronounce,  therefore,  that 
N  iture,  herftlf  fincere  and’  candid,  intends  that  man¬ 
kind  fhoiild  preserve  the -fame  character,  by  cultiva¬ 
ting  fimplicity  and  tru:th,  nnd  ban  idling  every  fort  of 
diflimutat'on  that  tends. to  mifebief. 

Influence  of  Pjssiod  * with  refpecl  to  our  Perceptions , 
Opinions ,  and  Belief  \  So  intimately  are  our  perceptions, 
*  perapis,  and  aAions,  connected,  it  would  ’be  won¬ 
derful  it  they  fhould  have  no  mutual  influence.  That 
our  adlions  are  too  much  influenced  by  paflion,  is  a 
known  truth  ;  but  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  though  not  fo 
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well  known,  that  paflion  hath  alfo  an  influence  upon 
our  perceptions,  opinions,  and  belief.  For  example,  w“~v 
the  opinions  we  form  of  men  and  things  are  generally 
directed  by  afle£tion:  An  advice  given  by  a  man  of  fi¬ 
gure  hath  great  weight ;  the  fame  advice  from  one  in 
a  low  condition  is  defpifed  or  neglected  :  a  man  of 
courage  under-rates  danger  ;  and  to  the  indolent  the 
flighted  obAacle  appears  unfurmountable.  All  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  Ample  principle  of  aflo- 
ciation. 

There  is  no  truth  more  univerfally  known,  than 
that  tranquillity  and  fedatenefs  are  the  proper  itate  of 
mind  for  accurate  perception  and  cool  deliberation  ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  we  never  regard  the  opinion  even 
of  the  wife  A  man,  when  we  difeover  prejudice  or  paf- 
fion  behind  the  curtain.  Paflion  hath  inch  influence 
over  us,  as  to  give  a  falfe  light  to  all  its  objedls.  A- 
greeable  paflion s  prepoflefs  the  mind  in  favour  of  their 
objects ;  and  dihgreeable  paflion*,  not  lefs  agalnA  their 
objects :  A  woman  is  all  perfection  in  her  lover’s  opi¬ 
nion,  while  in  the  eye  of  a  rival  beauty  fhe  is  aukward 
and  difagreeable  :  when  the  paflion  of  love  is  gone, 
beauty  vanifhes  with  it ; —nothing  is  left  of  that  genteel 
motion,  that  fprightly  converfation,  thofe  numberlefa 
gra  es,  which  formerly,  in  the  loverta  opinion,  charm- 
•ed  ail  hearts.  To  a  zealot  every  one  of  his  own  feci 
is  a  faint,  while  the  molt  upright  of  a  different  feCt 
are  to  him  children  of  perdition  :  the  talent  of  fpeak^ 
ing  in  a  friend,  is  more  regarded  chan  prudent  conduct 
in  any  other.  Nor  will  this  furpnfe  any  one  acquaint¬ 
ed  witfc  the  world  ;  our  opinions,  the  refult  frequent¬ 
ly  of  various  and  complicated  views,  are  commonly  fo 
flight  and  wavering,  as  readily  to  be  fuiccptible  of  a 
bias  from  paflion. 

With  that  natural  bias  another  t  ircumflance  con¬ 
curs,  to  give  paflion  an  undue  influence  on  our  opi¬ 
nions  and  belief ;  and  that  is  a  Arong  tendency  in  our 
nature  to  juAify  onr  paflions  as  well  as  our  actions, 
not  to  otheis  only,  but  even  to  ourfelves.  That  ten¬ 
dency  is  peculiarly  remarkable  with  refpedt  to  diia- 
greeabie  paflions  :  by  its  influence,  objects  are  magni¬ 
fied  or  k  Allied,  ciicumftmces  fupplied  or  fuppreifed,  *» 
every  thing  coloured  and  difguifed,  to  anfwtr  the  end 
of  juflification.  lienee  the  foundation  of  felf  deceit, 
where  a  man  impofes  upon  himfelf  innocently,  and 
even  without  fufpicion  of  a  bias 

We  proceed  to  iilullrate  the  foregoing  obfervations 
tby  proper  examples. 

Gratitude,  ’when  warm,  ta  oflen  exerted  t  upon  the 
children  of  the  benefactor;  efpecially  where  he  is  le- 
moved  out  of  reach  by  death  or  abience.  The  paflion  ' 
in  this  cafe  being  exerted  for  the  fake  of  the  benefac¬ 
tor,  requires  no  peculiar  excellence  in  his  children  : 
but  the  pra&ice  of  doing  goo  1  to  thefe  children  pro¬ 
ducts  affection  for  them,  which  never  fails  to  advance 
them  in  our  efteem.  By  fuch  means,  Arong  connec¬ 
tions  of  affe6tion  are  oiten  formed  among  individuals, 
upon,  the  flight  foundation  now  mentioned. 

Lnvy  is  a  paflion,  which,  Icing  altogether  unjufti- 
fia!  le,  cannot  be  excufed  but  by  difguifing  it  under 
fome  plaufible  name.  At  tlie  fame  time,  no  paflion  is 
more  eager  than  envy  to  give  its  object  a  difagreeahie 
appearance  :  it  magnifies  every  bad  quality,  and  fixes 
on  the  moil  humbling  c ire um fiances  : 


Ca/fius* 
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■Pauiem,  Caflius.  T  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
**-**—>  Think  of  this  life*;  but  for  my  fingle  felf, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  fuch  a  thing  as  I  myfelf. 

1  was  born  free  as  Csefar,  fo  were  you  ; 

We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter’s  cold  as  well  as  he. 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gufty  day, 

The  troubled  Tyler  chafing  with  his  fliores, 

Coefar  fays  to  me,  Dar’ft  thou,  Oflius,  now 
Leap  in  with  n:c  into  this  angry  flood. 

And  fvvim  to  yonder  point  ? — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 

And  bid  him  folio w  ;  fo  indeed  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar’d,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  luily  fmevvs ;  throwing  it  slide, 

And  Hemming  it  with  hearts  of  controverfy. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos’d, 

Csefar  cry’d,  Help  me,  Cafiius,  or  I  fink. 

I,  at  iEneas,  our  great  anceftor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  fhoulder 
The  old  Anchifes  bear;  fo  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
Did  l  the  tired  Gasfar :  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Ca  finis  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  mnfl  bend  his  body 
If  Caefar  carelefsly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  ; 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  1  did  mark 
How  he  did  Ihakg.  ’Tis  true,  this  god  did  {hake  ; 
Hi3  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 

And  that  fame  eye  whole  bend  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  lofe  its  luftre  :  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  fpecches  in  their  books, 
Alas!  it  cry’d — Give  me  fome  drink,  Titinius, — 

As  a  lick  girl.  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  fuch  a  feeble  temper  fhould 
So  get  the  flart  of  the  majeftic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alcne.  Julius  Cecfary  at 7.  l.fc.  3 

Glo’fler,  inflamed  with  refentment  againft  his  fon 
Edgar,  could  even  force  hirnfelf  into  a  momentary 
convi&ion  that  they  were  not  related  : 

O  ft  range  faften’d  villain  ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter? — I  never  got  him. 

King  Leary  aft  2.Jc.  3. 

When  by  great  fenfibility  of  heart,  or  other  means, 
grief  becomes  immoderate,  the  mind,  in  order  to  ju- 
fbfy  itfelf,  is  prone  to  magnify  the  caufe  ;  and  if  the 
realcaufe  admit  not  of  being  magnified,  the  mind  feeks 
a  caufe  for  its  grief  in  imagined  future  events  ; 

Madam,  your  majefty  is  much  too  fad  ; 

You  promis’d,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 

To  lay  afide  felf. harming  heavinefs, 

And  entertain  a  cheerful  difpofition. 

Queen.  To  pleafe  the  king,  I  did  ;  to  pleafe  myfelf, 
V  OL.XIV.  Part  T 
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I  cannot  do  it.  Yet  I  know  no  caufe  Pafiion. 

Why  I  fhould  welcome  fuch  a  gueft  as  grief;  v  v  ^ 

Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fvveet  a  gueft 
As  my  fvveet  Richard  :  yet  again,  methinks, 

Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  Fortune’s  womb, 

Is  coming  tow’rd  me  ;  and  my  inward  foul 
With  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves. 

More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Richard  II.  aft 

Refentment  at  firfl:  is  vented  on  the  relations  of  the 
offender,  in  order  to  punifh  him  :  but  as  refentment, 
when  fo  outrageous,  is  contrary  to  confcience,  the 
mind,  to  juflify  its  paftlon,  is  difpofed  to  paint  thefe 
relations  in  the  blacked  colours  ;  and  it  comes  at  hft 
to  be  convinced,  that  they  ought  to  be  punched  for 
their  own  demerits. 

Anger,  raifed  by  an  accidental  ftroke  upon  a  tender 
part  of  the  body,  is  fometimes  vented  upon  the  un- 
delignfng  caufe.  But  as  the  pafiion  in  that  cafe  is  ab- 
furd,  and  as  there  can  be  no  folid  gratification  i«  pu- 
n idling  the  innocent,  the  mind,  prone  to  juflify  as  well 
as  to  gratify  its  pafiion,  deludes  itfelf  into  a  convie- 
tio*  of  the  a&ion’s  being  voluntary.  The  convidlion, 
however,  is  but  momentary  ;  the  firfl  refkaion  flows 
it  to  be  erroneous :  and  the  pafiion  vanifheth  almofi: 
inftantaneoufly  with  the  conviction.  But  auger,  the 
moft  violent  oPali  pafiions,  has  ftill  greater  influence  1 
it  fometimes  forces  the  mind  to  perfonify  a  ftock  or  a 
ftone  if  it  happen  to  occafion  bodily  pain,  and  even  to 
believe  it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order  to  be  a  proper 
objeft  of  refentment.  And  that  we  have  really  a  mo¬ 
mentary  conviaion  of  its  being  a  voluntary  agent, 
muft  be  evident  from  confidering,  that  without  fuch 
conviaion  the  pafiion  can  neither  be  juftified  nor  gra¬ 
tified  :  the  imagination  can  give  no  aid  ;  for  a  flock 
or  a  ftone  imagined  infenfible,  cannot  be  an  objedl  of 
puniftiment,  if  the  mind  be  confcious  that  it  is  an  ima¬ 
gination  merely  without  any  reality  (a).  Of  fuch 
perfoni fixation,  involving  a  conviaion  of  reality,  there 
is  one  illuftrious  inftance.  When  the  firfl  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Hellefpont  was  deftroyed  by  a  llorm, 

Xerxes  fell  into  a  tranfport  of  rage,  fo  exccfiive,  that  ’ 
he  commanded  the  fea  to  bepunifhed  with  300  ftripes; 
and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  enjoining  the 
following  words  to  be  pronounced  :  “  O  thou  fait  and  Heroic, 
bitter  water  l  thy  mafter  hath  condemned  thee  to  this  lib.  7. 
pumfiunent  for  offending  hun  without  caufe  ;  and  is 
refolved  to  pafs  over  thee  in  defpite  of  thy  infolence  : 
with  reafon  all  men  neglea  to  facrifice  to  thee,  bccaufe 
thou  art  both  difagreeablc  and  treacherous.” 

Shakefpeare  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the  ir¬ 
regular  influence  of  pafiion  in  makingus  believe  things 
to  be  otherwife  than  they  are.  King  Lear,  in  his  d:- 
ftrefs,  perfonifies  the  rain,  wind,  and  thunder  ;  and  in 
order  to  juflify  his  refentment,  believes  them  to  be  ta¬ 
king  part  with  his  daughters; 

B  Lear . 
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Lear.  Rumble  tby  bellyful,  fpit  fire’ fP0^  ra!n  ! 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughter*. 

1  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  w.th  unkmdnefs , 

I  never  gave  Jou  kingdom*,  call'd  you  children  ; 

You  owe  me  no  fubfcription.  Then  let  fa 
Your  horrible  pleafure.- Here  1  ftand,  your  brave; 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis  d  old  man  . 

But  yet  1  c  11  you  fervile  minifters,  . 

That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join  d 
Your  high-engender’d  battles ’gaintt  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Oh!  oh.  tie  foul. 

Act  'S  JC*  2. 

Kin?  Richard,  full  of  indignation  againft  his  favourite 
horfe  for  carrying  Bolingbroke,  is  led  into  the  con- 
vision  of  his  being  rational  : 

Groom.  O,  how  it  yearn’d  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  ftreets,  that  coronation-day, 

When  Bolingbroke  ro  le  on  Roan  Barbary, 

That  horfe  that  thou  fo  often  haft  beftrid. 

That  horfe  that  I  fo  carefully  have  dreffed. 

K. Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?  tell  me,  gentle  friend, 

How  went  he  under  him  ?  .  , 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  he  had  d.fdam’d  the  ground. 
K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back . 
That  jade  had  tat  bread  from  my  royal  hand. 

This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumble  ?  would  he  not  fall  down, 

(Since  pride  muft  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  ufurp  his  back  . 

Richard  W*  aft  5*  Jc*  II# 

Hamlet,  fwelled  with  indignation  at  his  mother’s  fe- 
cond  marriage,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  leffen  the  time 
of  her  widowhood,  the  fhortnefs  of  the  tune  being  a 
violent  circumftance  againft  her  ;  and  bc  deludes  h  - 
felf  by  degrees  into  the  opinion  of  an  interval  fhort 
than  the  real  one  : 

Hamlet. _ -That  it  fhould  come  to  this1 
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fires  and  wifhes,  than  objefts  which  have  no  precife  J^on, 
ftandard  of  lefs  or  more. 

Good  news  are  greedily  fwallowed  upon  very  flen- 
der  evidence  ;  our  wifhes  magnify  the  probability  of 
the  event,  as  well  as  the  veracity  of  the  relater  ;  and 
we  believe  as  certain  what  at  beft  is  doubtful ; 


namiei. - ,  , 

But  two  months  dead!  nay,  not  fo  much;  not  two— 

So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  fatyr:  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  permitted  not  the  wind  of  heav  n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.  Heay'n  and  earth  . 

Muft  1  remember — why,  fhe  would  hang  on  him, 

As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  :  yet,  within  a  month 

Let  me  not  think— Frailty,  thy  name  is  Homan! 

A  little  month  !  or  ere  thofe  (hoes  were  old, 

With  which  fhe  follow’d  my  poor  father  s  body, 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears - why  (he,  ev’n  fhe— 

(O  heav’n  !  a  beaft,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 
Wou’d  have  mourn’d  longer)  married  with  mine  uncle, 
My  father’s  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  I  to  Hercules.  Within  a  month  !— 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flufhing  in  her  galled  eyes. 

She  married - Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed!  to  poft 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  fheets ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot,  come  to  good, 

But  break  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

;  Aai.fc.  3. 

The  power  of  paffion  to  falfify  the  computation  of 
time  is  remarkable  in  this  inftance;  becaufe  time,  w  nch 
hath  an  accurate  meafure,  is  lefs  obfcquious  to  our  de« 


Quel,  che  1’  huom  vede,  amor  li  fa  invifible 
El’  invifibil  fa  veder  amore. 

Quefto  creduto  fu,  che  ’1  mifer  fuole 
Har  facile  credenza  a’  quel,  che  vuole. 

Orland.  Funof.  cant.  I  .  Jt.  50. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  bad  news  gain  alfo  credit  upon 
the  flighted  evidence :  fear,  if  once  alarmed,  has  the 
fame  effi.a  with  hope,  to  magnify  every  circumftance 
that  tends  to  conviaion.  Sbakefpeare,  who  blows, 
more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  any  of  our  phi- 
lofophers,  hath  in  his  Cymbeline  reprefented  this  bias 
of  the  mind;  for  he  makes  the  perfon  who  alone  was 
affeaed  with  the  bad  news,  yield  to  evidence  that  did 
not  convince  any  of  his  companions.  And  Oc  lello  is 
csnvinced  of  his  wife’s  infidelity  from  circumftancee- 
too  flight  to  move  any  perfon  lefs  ir.terefted. 

If  the  news  intereft  us  in  fo  low  a  degree  as  to  give 
place  to  reafon,  the  effea  will  not  be  altogether  the 
fame  :  judging  of  the  probability  or  improbability  ot 
the  ftory,  the  mind  fettles  in  a  rational  conviaion  ei¬ 
ther  that  it  is  true  or  not.  But  even  in  that  cafe,  the 
mind  is  not  allowed  to  reft  in  that  degree  of  convic¬ 
tion  which  is  produced  by  rational  evidence  :  it  the 
news  be  in  any  degree  favourable,  our  belief  is  rafted 
by  hope  to  an  improper  height ;  and  if  unfavourable, 

by Tin's'  obfervation  holds  equally  with  refpea  to  fu¬ 
ture  events  :  if  a  future  event  be  either  much  wifhed 
or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  fails  to  augment  the  pro¬ 
bability  beyond  truth.  , 

That  eafinefs  of  belief,  with  refpea  to  wonders  and 
prodigies,  even  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  is  a 
ftrangt  phenomenon ;  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  following  propofition,  That  the  more 
lingular  any  event  is,  the  more  evidence  is  required  to 
produce  belief:  a  familiar  event  daily  occurring,  being 
in  itfelf  extremely  probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and 
therefore  is  vouched  by  the  flighted  evidence  ;  but  to 
overcome  the  improbability  of  a  ftrange  and  rare  event, 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  th«  very  ftrongeft  evi¬ 
dence  is  required.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  won. 
ders  and  prodigies  are  fwallowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon 
evidence  ffiat  would  not  be  fnfficient  to  afeertain  the. 
moft  familiar  occurrence.  It  has  been  reckoned  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  that  irregular  bias  of  mind  5  but  we  are 
now  made  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  paffion  up- 
on  opinion  and  belief ;  a  ftory  of  ghofts  or  fames,  told 
with  an  air  of  gravity  and  truth,  rafteth  an  emotion  of 
wonder,  and  perhaps  of  dread;  and  thefe. emotions  im- 
pofing  on  a  weak  mind,  imprefs  upon  it  a  thorough 

conviaion  contrary  to  reafon. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  propenfity  as 
well  as  by  paffion.  An  innate  propenfity  is  all  we  have 
to  convince  us  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  uni¬ 
form  :  influenced  by  that  propenfity,  we  often  raffily 
think,  that  good  or  bad  weather  will  never  /have  an 
end  ;  and  in  natural  philofophy,  writers  influenced  by 
the  fame  propenfity,  ftietch  commonly  their  analogical 
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Palfion-  T-aftmin£S  beyond  juft  bounds.  See  Metaphysics, 

?  nui33,  134. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  affe&ion  as 
well  as  by  propenfity.  The  noted  ftory  of  a  fine  lady 
and  a  curate  viewing  the  moon  through  a  telefcope  is 
a  pleafant  illuftration  ;  “  I  perceive  (fays  the  lady) 
two  fhadows  inclining  to  each  other;  they  are  certain¬ 
ly  two  happy  lovers i(  Not  at  all  (replies  the  cu- 
tate),  they  are  two  fteeples  of  a  cathedral.” 

Language  of  Passion.  '  Among  the  particulars  that 
compofe  the  focial  part  of  our  nature,  a  propenfity  to 
communicate  our  opinions,  our  emotions,  and  every 
tning  that  affe&s  us,  is  remarkable.  Bad  fortune  and 
injuftice  affedt  us  greatly;  and  of  thefe  we  are  fo  prone 
to  complain,  that  if  we  have  no  friend  nor  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  take  part  in  our  fufferings,  we  fometimes  utter 
our  complaints  aloud,  even  where  there  are  none  to  li- 
ften. 

But  this  propenfity  operates  not  in  every  ftate  of 
mind.  A  man  immoderately  grieved,  feeks  to  afflict 
himfelf,  reje&ing  all  confolation  :  immoderate  grief 
accordingly  is  mute  ;  complaining  is  ftruggling  for 
confolation. 

It  is  the  wretch’s  comfort  ftill  to  have 
Some  fmall  referve  of  near  and  inward  wo, 

Some  unfufpedted  hoard  of  inward  grief, 

Which  they  unfeen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  mourn, 
And  glutton-like  alone  devour. 

Mourning  Bride ,  ad  \  .fc.  1. 

When  grief  fubfides,  it  then,  and  tio  fooner,  finds  a 
tongue :  we  complain,  becaufe  complaining  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  difburden  the  mind  of  its  diftrefs.  This  obfer- 
vation  is  finely  illuftrated  by  a  ftoiy  which  Herodotus 
records,  b.  3.  Cambyfes,  when  he  conquered  Egypt, 
made  Pfammeticus  the  king  prifoner ;  and  for  trying 
his  conftancy,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  drefled  in  the 
habit  of  a  fhve,  and  to  be  employed  in  bringing  *ater 
from  the  river  ;  his  fon  alfo  was  led  to  execution  with 
a  halter  about  his  neck.  The  Egyptians  vented  their 
forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations  :  Pfammeticus  only, 
with  a  downcaft  eye,  remained  filent.  Afterward 
meeting  one  of  his  companions,  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  who,  being  plundered  of  all,  was  begging  alms, 
he  wept  bitterly,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Cambyfes, 
ft  ruck  with  wonder,  demanded  an  anfwer  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  queftion  :  “  Pfammeticus,  thy  mafttr  Camby- 
fes  is  defirous  to  know,  why,  after  thou  h<idit  feen  thy 
daughter  fo  ignominioufly  treated,  and  thy  fon  lea  to 
execution,  without  exclaiming  or  weeping-  thou  fhouldft 
be  fo  highly  concerned  for  a  poor  man,  noway  related 
to  thee?”  Pfammeticus  returned  the  following  anfwer: 
“  Son  of  Cyrus,  the  calamities  of  my  family  are  too 
great  to  leave  me  the  power  of  weeping;  but  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  a  companion,  reduced  in  his  old  age  to 
want  of  bread,  is  a  fit  fubjedt  for  lamentation.” 

Surprife  and  terror  are  filent  pafiions,  for  a  different 
rpfon  :  they  agit  te  the  mind  fo  violently,  as  for  a 
time  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of  its  faculties,  and  among 
others  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 

Love  and  revenge,  when  immoderate,  are  not  more 
loquaciogs  than  immoderate  grief.  But  when  thefe 
paffions  become  moderate,  they  fet  the  tongue  free, 
and,  like  moderate  grief,  become  loquacious.  Mode¬ 
rate  love,  when  unfuccefsful,  is  vented  in  complaints ; 
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when  fuccefsful,  is  full  of  joy  exprefled  by  words  and  Pafiion. 
geftures.  v  * 

As  no  pafiion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted  exiftence, 
nor  beats  always  with  an  equal  pulfe,  the  language 
fuggcfted  by  pafiion  is  not  only  unequal  but  frequent¬ 
ly  interrupted  :  and  even  during  an  uninterrupted  fit 
of  pafiion,  we  only  exprefs  in  words  the  more  capital 
fentiments.  In  familiar  converfation,  one  who  vents 
every  fingle  thought,  isjuftly  branded  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  loquacity  ;  becaufe  fenfible  people  exprefs  no 
thoughts  but  what  make  fome  figure  :  in  the  fame 
manner,  we  are  only  difpeifed  to  exprefs  the  ftrongeft 
impulfes  of  pafiion,  efpeeially  when  it  returns  with  im- 
petuofity  after  interruption. 

It  is  elfewhere  obferved*  that  the  fentiments  ought  *  See  the 
to  be  tuned  to  the  pafiion,  and  the  language  to  both.at'tic!e  Sen • 
Elevated  fentiments  require  elevated  language  :  tender 
fentiments  ought  to  be  clothed  in  words  tint  are  foft 
and  flowing:  when  the  mind  is  deprefled  with  any 
pafiion,  the  fentiments  muft  be  exprefied  in  words  that 
are  humble,  not  low.  Words  being  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ideas  they  reprefent,  the  greatefl  har¬ 
mony  is  required  between  them  :  to  exprefs,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  an  humble  fentiment  in  high  founding  words, 
is  difagreeable  by  a  difeordant  mixture  of  feelings  ; 
and  the  difeord  is  not  lefs  when  elevated  fentiments  are 
drefled  in  low  words  : 

Verfibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult. 

Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  focco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  ccena  Thyeftce. 

Horat .  Ars  poet .  /.  89. 

This, however,  excludes  not  figurative  exprefiion,  which, 
within  moderate  bounds,  communicates  to  the  fentiment 
an  agreeable  elevation.  We  are  fenfible  of  an  efFedt  di- 
redtly  oppofite,  where  figurative  expreflion  is  indulged 
beyond  a  juft  meafure:  the  oppofition  between  the  ex¬ 
preflion  and  the  fentiment  makes  the  difeord  appear 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality. 

At  the  fame  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  every  pafiion  ;  pleafant  emotion*,  which  ele¬ 
vate  or  fwell  the  mind,  vent  themfelves  in  ftrong  epi¬ 
thets  and  figurative  expreflion  ;  but  humbling  and  di- 
fpiriting  pafiion s  affedt  to  fpeak  plain  : 

Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  fermone  pedeftri. 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque- 
Projicit  ampullas  et  fefquipedalia  verba, 

Si  curat  cor  fpedtantis  tetigifle  querela. 

Horat .  Ars  poet .  9$. 

Figurative  expreflion,  being  the  work  of  an  enlivened 
imagination,  cannot  be  the  language  of  anguifh  or  di¬ 
ftrefs.  Otway,  fenfible  of  this,  has  painted  a  feene  of 
diftrefs  in  colours  finely  adapted  to  the  fut jedt :  there 
is  fearce  a  figure  in  it,  except  a  fhort  and  natural  fi- 
mile  with  which  the  fpeech  is  introduced.  BelviJera, 
talking  to  her  father  of  her  hufband  : 

Think  you  faw  what  paft  at  our  laft  parting; 

Think  you  beheld  him  l,ke  a  raging  lion, 

Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  Heps, 

Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaiing  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury  ;  think  you  faw  his  one  hand 
Fix’d  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 
Grafp’d  a  keen  threat’ning  dagger:  oh  ’twas  thus 
We  laft  embrac’d,  when,  trembling  with  revenge, 

B  2,  He 
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He  drrgg’d  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  Loforn 
Prefented  horrid  death  ;  cry’d  out,  My  friends  l 
Where  are  my  friends:  fwore,  wept,  rag’d,  threaten  J, 
For  he  yet  lov’d,  and  that  dear  love  preserv’d  me  [lov’d ; 
To  this  lafl  trial  of  a  father’s  pity  v 
3  fear  not  death,  but  cannot  bear  a  thought 
That  that  dear  hand  fhould  do  th’  unfriendly  office. 

If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me  ; 

Fly  to  the  fenate,  fave  the  promis’d  lives 

Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  facrifice. 

Venice  P refer**)' d ,  aft  5. 

'To  preferve  the  ferefaid  re femblance  between  words 
and  their  meaning,  the  fentiments  of  a£fcive  and  hurry¬ 
ing  paffions  ought  to  be  drafted  in  words  where  fyl- 
lahles  prevail  that  are  pronounced  (hurt  or  fait;  for 
thefe  make  an  impreffion  of  hurry  and  precipitation. 
Emotions,  on  the  other  hand,  that  relt  upon  their 
vbjefts,  are  belt  exprefied  by  words  where  fy liable* 
prevail  that  are  pronounced  long  or  flow.  A  perfon 
r'fFedted  with  melancholy,  has  a  languid  and  flow  train 
of  perceptions.  The  expreffion  belt  luited  to  that  ft  ate 
of  mind,  is  where  words,  not  only  of  long,  but  of 
many  fyllables,  aboun 1  in  the  competition  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  following 
p adage  : 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heav’nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells, 

And  ever-m tiling  Melancholy  reigns. 

Pope,  E/oifa  to  Abelard. 

To  pieferve  the  fame  refemblance,  another  circum- 
i lance  is  requifite,  that  the  language,  like  the  emo¬ 
tion,  be  rough  or  fmooth,  broken  or  uniform.  Calm 
and  fweet  emotions  are  belt  exprefied  by  words  that 
glide  foftly  :  furprife,  tear,  and  other  turbulent  paf- 
lions,  require  an  expreffion  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  any  diligent  inquirer  into  na¬ 
ture,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  paffion,  one  generally  ex- 
prefTes  that  thing  firlt  which  is  moil  at  heart;  which  is 
Leautifully  done  in  the  following  pafTage  : 

Me,  me;  adfum  qui  feci:  in  me  convertite  ferrum, 

O  F.utuli,  mca  fraus  omnis.  JEneid.  ix.  427. 

Paffion  has  often  the  effefl  of  redoubling  words, 
the  better  to  make  them  exprefs  the  ftrong  conception 
of  the  mind.  This  is  finely  imitated  in  the  following 
examples. 

_ ►Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light  1 

And  thou  enlighten’d  earth,  fo  frefh  and  gay! 

Ye  bills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains! 

And  ye  that  live,. and  move,  fair  creatures!  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus;  how  here.— 

Paradife  Lcfl ,  b.  viii.  273, 

_ - . - Both  have  finn’d !  but  thou 

A  gain  ft  God  only;  1,  ’gainft  God  and  thee: 

And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return, ; 

There  with  my  cries  importune  Heav  n,  that  all 
The  fen te nce,  from  thy  head  remov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  foie  caufe  to  thee  of  all  this  wo; 

Me!  me!  cnly  juft  object  of  his  ire. 

Paradife  Lofl,  b.  x.  9  30. 

In  general,  the  language  of  violent  paffion  ought 
to  be  broken  and  interrupted.  Soliloquies  ought  to  be 
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fo  iu  a  peculiar  manner:  language  is  intended  by  na- 
ture  for  fociety  ;  and  a  man  when  alone,  though  pe -v*™ 
always  clothes  his  thoughts  in  words,  feliom  gives  his 
words  utterance,  untefs  when  prompted  by  fome  ftrong  N 
emotion  ;  and  even  then  by  ftarts  and  intervals  only. 
Shakefpeare’s  foliloquies  may  be  juftly  eftablifhed  as  a 
model ;  for  it  is  not  cafy  to  conceive  any  model  more 
perfed.  Of  his  many  incomparable  foliloquies,  the 
two  following  only  fhall  be  quoted,  being  different  in 
their  manner. 

Hamlet.  Oh,  that  this  too,  too  folid  fiefh,  would 
Thaw,  and  lefolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  !  [melt, 

0r  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix’d 

His  canon  ’gainft  felf-flaughter !  O  God!  O  God! 

How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 

Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world! 

Fie  on’t  !  O  fie  !  ’tis  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  feed:  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 

Poflefs  it  merely. - That  it  fhould  come  to  this! 

But  two  months  dead!  nay,  not  fo  much;  not  two  — 

So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  fatyr  :  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav’n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.  Heav’n  and  tarfcb! 

Mult  I  remember— why,  fhe  would  hang  on  him, 

As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  :  yet,  within  a  month - 

Let  me  not  think  — Frailty,  thy  name  is  liftman! 

A  little  month!  or  ere  thefe  (hoes  weie  old, 

With  which  fne  follow’d  my  poor  father’s  body, 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears - why  (he,  ev’n  fhe - - 

(O  heav’n!  abeaft,  that  wants  difeourfe  of  reafon, 

Would  have  mourn’d  longer — )  married  with  mine 
uncle, 

My  father’s  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  father 

Than  1  to  Hercules.  Within  a  month! - - 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mod  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flufliing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married - Oh,  mod  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  (beets! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  mud  hold  my  tongue. 

Hamlet ,  a  ft  1 .  fc.  3. 

“  Ford.  Hum!  ha!  is  this  a  vifion?  is  this  a  dream? 

“  do  I  deep?  Mr  Ford,  awake;  awake, -r  Mr  Ford; 

“  there’s  a  hole  made  in  your  bell  coat,  Mr  Lord! 

«  this  ’tis  to  be  married  !  this  ’tis  to  have  linen  and 
buck  bailee ts  ?  Well,  I  will  proclaim  myfelf  what 
“  I  am  ;  I  will  now  take  the  leacher ;  he  is  at  my 
houfe  ;  he  cannot  ’fcape  me  ;  tis  impoffible  he 
“  fhould  ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purfe, 
c>  nor  into  a  pepper-box.  But  left  the  devil  that 
“  guides  him  fnouid  aid  him,  I  will  fearch  impoffible 
“  places;  tho’  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be 
“  what  I  would  not,  fhall  not  make  me  tame.” 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor ,  act  3 .  fc.  lafl. 

Thefe  foliloquies  are  accurate  and  bold  copies  of. na¬ 
ture  :  in  a  paffionate  foliloquy  one  begins  with  think¬ 
ing  aloud,  and  the  ftrongeft  feelings  only  are  ex. 
preffed  ;  as  the  fpeaker  warms,  he  begins  to  imagine 
one  liftening,  and  gradually  Aides  into  a  connected 
difeourfe. 

How  far  diftant  are  foliloquies  generally  from  thefe 
models  J  S®  far  indeed  as  to  give  difguft  inftead  of  • 

pleafuro 
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*ffion.  pleaftirc.  The  firft  fcene  of  Iphigenia  In  Tauris  dif- 
'  covers  that  princefs,  in  a  fciiloqny,  gravely  reporting 
to  hcrfelf  her  own  hiitory.  There  is  the  fame  impro¬ 
priety  in  the  firft  fcene  of  Aleeftes,  and  in  the  other 
introductions  of  EuripHes,  sdmoft  without  exception. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  ;  it  puts  one  in  mind 
of  a  moil  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings,  tint  of 
making  every  figure  explain  itfelf  *by  a  written  label 
iffuing  from  its  mouth.  The  defcription  which  a  pa- 
rafite,  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  (aft  2.  fc .  2.)  gives 
of  himfelf,  makes  a  fprightly  foiiloquy  :  but  it  is  not 
confident  with  the  rules  of  propriety  ;  for  no  man,  in 
his  ordinary  date  of  mind  and  upon  a  familiar  fubjed, 
ever  thinks  of  talking  aloud  to  himfelf.  The  fame  ob¬ 
jection  lies  againft  a  foiiloquy  in  the  Adtdpbi  of  the 
Gme  author  (aft  1.  fc.  The  foiiloquy  whi  h 

makes  the  third  fcene  ad  third  of  Lis  Heicyra,  is  infuf- 
ferable  ;  for  tnere  Pamphilus,  fo!  erly  and  circuir.fi  lzi- 
tially,  relates  to  himfelf  an  adventure  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  a  moment  before. 

Corneille  is  unhappy  in  his  foliloquies :  Take  for  a 
fpecirren  the  rird  fcene  of  China. 

Racine  is  extremely  faulty  in  the  fame  refpeCt.  His 
foliloquies  are  regular  harangues,  a  chain  completed  in 
every  link,  without  interruption  or  interval  :  that  of 
Anticchus  in  Berenice  (aft  1.  fc.  2  )  it  fun  hies  a  re- 
gulai  pleading,  where  the  parties  pro  and  con  difplay 
their  arguments  at  full  length.  The  following  folilo- 
qmes  are  equally  faulty  :  Bajaztf ,  aft  3.  fc.  7.  ;  MU 
thrldatcy  aft  3.  fc.  4.  ;  and  aft  4.  fc.  5.  ;  Iphigenia. 

4*  fc.  8. 

.Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  interefting  fuhjeds,  but 
without  any  turbulence  of  padion,  may  be  carried  on 
in  a  continued  chain  of  thought.  T,  for  example,  the 
nature  and  fprightlinefs  of  the  fubjeCf  prompt  a  man  to 
fpe?k  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  ex- 
prtiuon  muff  be  carried  on  without  break  or  interrup¬ 
tion,  as  in  a  dialogue  between  two  perfons ;  which 
judifies  Falftaff’s  foiiloquy  upon  honour  : 

“  What  need  I  he  fo  forward  with  Death,  that 
cp.llis  not  on  me?  Well,  ’t:s  no  matter,  Honour  pricks 
nie  on*  how  it  Honour  prick  me  off,  when  I 

“  come  on?  how  then?  Can  honour  fet  a  leg?  No.  Or 
^  an  aim?  No.  Gr  cake  away  the 'grief  of  a  wound  ? 

No.  Honour  hath  no  Ik  ill  in  fnrgery  then  ?  No. 

“  What  is  Honour  ?  A  word. — What  is  that  word  ho- 
“  nour?  Air;  a  trim  reckoning, — Who  hath  it?  He 
“that  dy’d  a  Weduefday.  Doth  he  fed  it  ?  No. 

“  1)0111  h^ar  it  ?  No.  Is  it  inftrdibk  then  ?  Yea, 

*  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ? 

41  No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  buffer  it.  There- 
\\  forerI>n  none  ^  J  honour  is  -a  mere  fcutcheon  : 
and  lo  eads  try  cateohifm.” 

Fuji  Purl,  Henry  IP.  acl.  <y.fc.  2. 

And  even  wuhout  dialogue  a  continued  difeourfe  may 
e  ju  title..,  where  a  innn  reat'ons  in  a  foiiloquy  upon 
an  important  fubjeft  ;  for  if  in  inch  a  cafe  it'be  at  all 
txculable  to  think  aloud,  it  is  necelTary  that  the  rta- 

admlr^n/  0n  'n  3  Chain  5  which  judifies  that 

admirable  /obloquy  ,n  Harr.ht  upon  life  and  immer- 

Ulity,  being  a  ferene  meditation  upon  the  molt  in- 

wlll  hW  .I  r  njtaS*  An  J  the  {ame  confideraticn 

Addifon’f  cX  °  ‘  °qUy  Uiat  introducc8  the  5th  act  of 
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Language  ought  not  to  be  elevated  above  the  tone  P 
of  the  fentiment.  « 

Zara.  Sw  ift  as  occafion,  I 
Myfelf  will  fly  ;  and  earlier  than  the  morn 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.  Now  ’tie  late ;  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  naff  arriv’d,  which  kern’d 

To  fhake  the  temper  of  the  king - Who  knows 

What  racking  cares  difeafe  a  monarch’s  bed  ? 

Or  love,  that  late  at  night  Hill  lights  his  lamp, 

And  ilrikcs  his  rays  through  dnlk,  and  folded  lids. 
Forbidding  reft,  may  llretch  his  eyes  awake, 

And  force  their  balls  abroad  a*  this  dead  hour. 

Til  try*  Mourning  Bride ,  aft  $.fc.  4. 

The  language  here  in  undoubtedly  too  pompous  and 
laboured  for  describing  fo  fimple  a  circumfiance  as  ab- 
fence  of  fkep.  In  the  following  paifage,  the  tone  of 
the  language,  warm  and  plaintive,  is  well  fuited  co  the 
pafljon,  which  is  recent  grief:  but  every  one  will  be 
fenlibie,  that  in  the  laft  couplet  fave  one  the  tone  13. 
changed,  and  the  mind  fuddenly  elevated  to  be  let  fail 
as  fuddenly  in  the  laft  couplet : 

11  detefte  a  jamais  fa  coupable  vi&oire, 

II  renonce  a  hr  cour,  aux  humains,  a  la  gioire ; 

Et  fe  fuiant  lui-meme,  au  milieu  des  defects, 

II  va  cacher  fa  ptine  au  bout  de  1’univcrs  ; 

La,  foil  que  le  Jo  ltd  tend  ft  le  jour  au  niojnie , 

Soit  qu’il finit  fa  courfe  au  vu/ie  feme  de  Vondc , 

Sa  vo ix  faifoit  redire  aux  echos  attendris, 

Le  nom,  le  trifle  nom,  de  fon  malheureux  fils. 

Henriade ,  chant,  viii.  229. 

Light-  and  airy  language  is  unfuitable  to  a  fevere 
pafhon. 

imagery  and  figurative  expreffion  are  difeordant,  in 
the  higheft  degree,  with  the  agony  of  a  mother,  who 
is  deprived  of  two  hopjful  Tons  by  a  brutal  murder. 

1  here  fore  the  following  paffage  is  undoubtedly  in  a  bad 
tefte  : 

Queen.  Ah,  my  poor  princes!  ah,  my  tender  babes! 

My  unblown  flowers,  new  appearing  hvccts  ! 

If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air, 

And  be  not  fixt  in  doom  perpetual, 

Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 

And  hear  your  mother’s  lamentation. 

Richard  III .  aft  4.  fc.  4, 

Aeain : 

o 

K.  Philip.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 
Conjlanct.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abfent  child,. 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garment  with  his  form  ; 

Then  have  I  rcafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

King  'John,  aft  3.  fc.  9. 

Thoughts  that  turn  upon  the  expreflioii  inftead  of 
the  fuhjedl,  commonly  called  a  play  of  words,  being 
low  and  childifh,  are  unworthy  of  any  compofitior^ 
whether  gay  or  ferious,  that  pretends  to  any  degree  of 
elevation. 

In  the  Amynta  of  Taffo,  the  lover  falls  into  a  mere 
play  of  words,  demanding  how  he  who  had  loft  him¬ 
felf;  could  find  a  piftrefc.  And  for  the  fame  reafon* 

the 
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TVffion.  the  following  paflage  in  Corneille  has  been  generally 
condemned  : 

Chimcne.  ■  Mon  pere  eft  mort,  Elvire,  et  la  pre¬ 
miere  epee 

Dont  s’eft  armee  Rodrigue  a  fa  trame  coupee. 
Pleurez,  pleurez,  mes  yeux,  et  fondez-vous  en  eaux. 
La  moietie  de  ma  vie  a  mis  l’autre  au  tombeau, 

Et  m’oblige  'a  venger,  apres  ce  coup  funelte, 

Celle  que  je  n’ai  plus,  fur  celle  que  me  relte. 

H  J  L id,  ad  3.  fc.  3. 

To  die  is  to  be  bnnilh’d  from  myfelf : 

And  Sylvia  is  myfelf:  banilh’d  trom  her, 

Is  felf  from  felf ;  a  deadly  banifliment ! 

T <wo  Gentlemen  of  V erona,  ad  3.  Jc.  3. 

Countefs.  I  pray  thee,  Lady,  have  a  better  cheer: 
If  thou  engroffeft  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 

Thou  robb’ft  me  of  a  moiety. 

/Ill's  well  that  ends  well,  act  3.  Jc.  3. 


K.  Henry .  O  my  poor  kingdom,  fick  with  civil 
blows ! 

When  that  my  care  could  not  with*hold  thy  riot3> 

What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wildernefs  again, 

Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

Second  Part ,  Henry  IP.  ad  4.  fc-  1  !• 

Cruda  Amarilli,  che  col  nome  ancora  _ 

D’amar,  ahi  laffo,  amaramente  mfegm. 

Pajlor  Fido,  ad  l -fc.  2. 

Antony,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Cxfar  : 

O  world  !  tl’.ou  waft  the  foreft  of  this  hart ; 

And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 

How  like  a  deer,  ftricken  by  many  princes. 

Doit  thou  here  lie  !  Julius  Ufar,  ad  3.  Ji.  3- 

Playing  thus  with  the  found  of  words,  which  is  ft.ll 
worfe  than  a  pun,  is  the  meaneft  of  all  conceits.  But 
Shakefpeare,  when  he  defeends  to  a  play  of  words, 
is  not  always  in  the  wrong  ;  for  it  is  done 
to  denote  a  peculiar  charafter,  as  in  the  following 

paflage  : 

K.  Philip.  What  fay ’ft  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the 
lady’s  face. 

Lewis.  1  do,  my  Lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wond’rous  miracle  ; 

The  fhadow  of  myfelf  torm’d  in  her  eye  ; 

Which  being  but  the  fhadow  of  your  f°n, 

Becomes  a  fon,  and  makes  your  fon  a  fhadow. 

1  do  proteft,  l  never  lov’d  myfelf 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myfelf 

Drawn  in  the  fhtt’ring  table  of  her  eye.  _  - 

Faulconbridge.  Drawn  in  the  flat t  ring  table  of 
her  eye ! 

Hang’d  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  . 

And  quarter’d  in  her  heart  1  he  doth  efpy 
Himfelf  Love’3  traitor :  this  is  pity  now, 

That  hang’d,  and  drawn,  and  quarter  d  there  fhouldbe 

In  fuch  a  love  fo  vile  a  lout  as  he.  , 

King  John ,  act  2.  Jc .  5. 

A  jingle  of  words  is  the  lowed  fpecies  of  that  low 
wit,  which  is  fcarce  fuflmble  in  any  cafe,  and  leaft  of 
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all  in  an  heroic  poem :  and  yet  Milton  in  fome  inftan 
ces  has  defeended  to  that  puerility  : 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  wo. 

- Begirt  th’Almighty  throne 

Befeeching  or  befieging — — 

Which  tempted  our  attempt - 

At  one  flight  bound  high  overleap  d  all  bound. 

_ _ With  a  fliout 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number. 

One  fhould  think  it  unneceffary  to  enter  a  caveat 
again  ft  an  expreffion  that  has  no  meaning,  01  no  y  in  - 
meaning;  and  yet  fomewhat  of  that  kind  may  be  round 
even  among  good  writers. 

Sehajlian.  I  beg  no  pity  for  this  moulding  clay. 

For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 
Poffeffion  of  your  earth :  .  , 

If  burnt  and  fcatter’d  in  the  air  ;  the  winds 
That  ftrow  my  duft,  diffufe  my  royalty, 

And  fpread  me  o’er  your  clime  ;  for  where  one  atom 
Of  mine  (hall  light,  know  there  bebafttan  reigns. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebaftan  King  oj  Portugal ,  ad  I. 

Cleopatra.  Now,  what  news,  my  Cliarmion  ? 

Will  he  be  kind  ?  and  will  he  not  forfake  me . 

Am  I  to  live  or  die  ?  nay,  do  1  hyc  l  . 

Or  am  I  dead  >.  for  when  he  gave  his  anfwer. 

Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  1  liv’d  or  dy  d. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love ,  ad  2. 

If  (he  be  coy,  and  fcorn  my  noble  fire. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move  ; 

Why,  PU  enjoy  the  very  love, 

And  make  a  m.ftrefs  of  my  own  defire  „ 

Cowley,  poem  injcribed  I  he  Kequelt. 

His  whole  poem  inferibed  My  Pidure  is  a  jargon  of 
the  fame  kind. 

_ _’Tis  he,  they  cry,  by  whom 

Not  men,  but  war  itfelf  is  overcome.  ^ 


Pinions. 


Such  empty  expreffions  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the 
RehearfaL 

Was’t  not  unjuft  to  ravith  hence  her  breath  ? 

And  in  life’s  ftead  to  leave  us  nought  butjkath^  ^ 

Passions,  in  medicine,  make  one  of  tb e  non- 
naturals,  and  produce  very  fenfible  efleft  •  J  Y>  &. 

„  dread,  they  .«  a.  it  TTer'y  bad 

keep  them  within  bounds  as  muc  P  tran- 

to  preferve  an  inward  ferenrty,  calmnefs,  and  tran 

ea  art  of  the  body  *,  ferve  likewife,  by  their  quic  »  ♦  See  0ra~ 

E£X  varioudy  di-erfifisd  » 

the  paflions  of  the  foul;  yet,  in  painting, .this  d.rtereny? 
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PaflTons.  is  molt  confpicuous  in  the  face.  See  Painting,  p.  £20. 
and  Drawing,  §  8. 

As  we  have  given  engravings  of  Le  Brun’s  drawings 
of  the  paftions,  we  (hall  here  fubjoin  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  each  ot  thefe  heads.  See  Plates 
CCCLXXV1I1  and  CCCLXXIX. 

1 .  The  effects  of  attention  are*  to  make  the  eye -brows 
fink  and  approach  the  fivies  of  the  nofe  ;  to  turn  the 
eye-balls  toward  the  object  that  caufes  it  ?  to  open  the 
mouth,  and  efpecially  the  upper  part  ;  to  decline  the 
head  a  little,  and  lix  it  without  any  other  remarkable 
alteration. 

2.  Admiration  caufes  but  little  agitation  in  the  mind, 
and  therefore  alters  but  very  little  the  parts  of  the 
face  ;  neverthelefs  the  eye-brow  rifes  the  eye  opens 
a  little  more  than  ordinary  ;  the  eye-ball  placed  equally 
between  the  eye  lids  appears  fixed  on  the  objedt  ;  the 
mouth  half  opens,  and  makes  no  fenfible  alteration  in 
the  cheeks. 

3.  The  motions  that  accompany  admiration  with 
aflonifljment  are  hardly  different  from  thofe  of  fimple 
admiration,  only  they  are  more  lively  and  ftronger 
marked  ;  the  eye -brows  more  elevated  ;  the  eyes  more 
open  ;  the  eye-ball  further  from  the  lower  eye-lid,  and 
more  fteadily  fixed  :  The  month  is  more  open,  and 
all  the  parts  in  a  much  ftronger  emotion. 

4.  Admiration  begets  efteem,  and  this  produces 
1 veneration ,  which,  when  it  has  for  its  ohjedl  fome- 
thing  divine  or  beyond  our  comptehenfion,  makes  the 
face  decline,  and  the  eye-brows  bend  down  ;  the 
eyes  are  almoft  fhut  and  fixed:  the  mouth  is  fhut. 
Thefe  motions  are  gentle,  and  produce  but  little  al¬ 
terations  in  the  other  parts. 

5.  Although  rapture  has  the  fame  objedt  as  venera¬ 
tion,  only  confidered  in  a  different  manner,  its  mo¬ 
tions  are  not  the  fame  ;  the  head  inclines  to  the  left 
fide  ;  the  eye-balis  and  eye-brows  rife  diredlly  up  ; 
the  mouth  half  opens,  and  the  two  corners  are  alfo  a 
little  turned  up  :  the  other  parts  remain  in  their  na¬ 
tural  ftate. 

6.  The  paftion  of  dejire  brings  the  eye-brows  clofe 
together  and  forwards  toward  the  eyes,  which  are 
more  open  than  ordinary  ;  the  eye-ball  is  inflamed, 
and  places  itfelf  in  the  middle  of  the  eye  ;  the  noftrils 
rife  up,  and  are  contra&ed  towards  the  eyes  ;  the 
mouth  half  opens,  and  the  fpirits  being  in  motion  give 
a  lively  glowing  colour. 

7.  Very  little  alteration  is  remarked  in  the  face  of 

thofe  that  feel  within  themfeives  the  fweetnefs  of  joy , 
or  joy  with  tranquillity .  The  forehead  is  ferene  ;  the  eye¬ 
brow  without  motion,  elevated  in  the  middle  ;  the  eye 
pretty  open  and  with  a  laughing  air  ;  the  eye-ball  live¬ 
ly  and  fhining  ;  the  corners  of  the  mouth  turn  up  a 
little ;  the  complexion  is  lively  ;  the  cheeks  and  lips 
are  red.  r 

8.  Laughter ,  which  is  produced  by  joy  mixed  with 
furprife,  makes  the  eye-brows  rife  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eye,  and  bend  towards  the  fides  of  the  nofe  ; 
the  eyes  are  almoft  fhut,  and  fometimes  appear  wet, 
or  fhed  tears,  which  make  no  alteration  in  the  face  ; 
the  mouth  half  open,  (hows  the  teeth  ;  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  drawn  back,  caufe  a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks, 
which  appear  fo  fweiled  a*,  to  hide  the  eyes  in  fome 
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meafure  ;  the  noftrils  are  open,  and  all  the  face  is  of  a 
red  colour. 

9.  Acute  paw  makes  the  eye  brows  approach  one 
another,  and  rife  towards  the  middle;  the  eye-ball  ip 
hid  under  the  eye-brows  5  the  noftrils  rife  and  make 
a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth  half  opens  and 
draws  back  :  all  the  parts  of  the  face  are  agitated  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  pain. 

10.  Simple  bodily  pain  produces  proportionally  the 

fame  motions  as  the  laft,  but  not  fo  ftrong  :  The  eye¬ 
brows  do  not  approach  and  rife  fo  much  ;  the  eye-ball 
appears  fixed  on  fome  objedl  ;  the  noftrils  rife,  but 
the  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  are  lefs  perceivable  ;  the  lips 
aie  further  afunder  towards  the  middle,  and  the  mouth 
is  half  open.  , 

11.  1  he  dejedlion  that  is  produced  by  fadnefs  makes 
the  eye-brows  rife  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
more  than  towards  the  cheeks;  the  eye- 1  all  appears 
full  of  perturbation  *r  the  whit<^  of  the  eye  is  yellow  5. 
the  eye-lids  are  drawn  down,  and  a  little  fweiled  ;  all 
about  the  eyes  is  livid  ;  the  noftiils  are  drawn  down¬ 
ward  ;  the  mouth  is  half  open,  and  the  corners  are 
drawn  down  ;  the  head  carelcfsly  leaning  on  one  o£ 
the  fhoulders  :  the  face  is  of  a  lead  colour  ;  the  lipg 
pale. 

12.  The  alterations  that  weeping  occafions  are  ftrong- 
\y  marked  :  The  eye-brows  fink  down  towards  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  ;  the  eyes  arc  almoft  clofed,, 
wet,  and  drawn  down  towards  the  cheeks  ;  the  no¬ 
ftrils  fweiled  ;  the  mufcles  and  veins  of  the  forehead 
appear  ;  the  mouth  is  fhut,  and  the  fides  of  it  are 
drawn  down,  making  wrinkles  on  the  cheeks  ;  the  un¬ 
der  lip  pufhed  out,  preffes  the  upper  one  :  all  the  face 
is  wrinkled  and  contradled  ;  its  colour  is  red,  efpe~ 
cinlly  about  the  eye-brows,  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  the 
cheeks. 

13.  1  he  lively  attention  to  the  misfortunes  of  ano¬ 
ther,  which  is  called  companion,  caufes  the  eye-brows,, 
to  fink  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  the  eye¬ 
ball  to  be  fixed  upon  the  objea  ;  the  fides  of  the  no¬ 
ftrils  next  the  nofe  to  be  a  little  elevated,  making- 
wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth  to  be  open;  the 
upper  lip  to  be  lifted  up  and  thruft  forwards ;  the 
mufcles  and  all  the  parts  of  the  face  finking  down  and- 
turning  towards  the  object  which  excites  the  paffion. 

14.  The  motions  o ffcorn  are  lively  and  ftrong  :  The 
forehead  is  wrinkled  ;  the  eye-1  row  is  knit  ;  the  fide 
of  it  next  the  nofe  links  down,  and  the  other  fide  rifes- 
very  much  ;  the  eye  is  very  open,  and  the  eye-ball  is 
in  the  middle  ;  the  noftrils  rife,  and  draw  towards  the. 
eyes,  and  make  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth 
fhuts,  its  fides  linking  down,  and  the  under -lip  is 
pufhed  out  beyond  the  upper  one. 

15.  An  objedt  defpifed  fometimes  caufe3  horror , 
and  then  the  eye-brow  knits,  and  finks  a  great  deal* 
more.  I  he  eye-ball,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,, 
is  half  covered  by  the  lower  eye-lid  ;  the  month  is 
half  open,  but  clofer  in  the  middle  than  the  tides, 
which  being  drawn  back, makes  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks 
the  face  grows  pale,  and  the  eyes  become  livid  ;  the 
mufcles  and  the  veins  are  marked. 

16.  The  violence  of  terror  or  fright  alters  all  the 
parts  of  the  face  ;  the  eye-brow  rifes  in  the  middle  ; 

it*; 
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its  tnufclcs  arc  marked,  fwellsd,  preffed  one  again  ft 
the  other,  and  funk  towards  the  nofe,  which  draws  up 
as  well  as  the  noftrils;  the  eyes  are  very  open  ;  the 
upper  eye  lid  is  hid  under  the  eye-brow  ;  the  white  of 
the  eye -»  encompaffed  with  red  ;  the  eye  ball  fixes  to¬ 
ward,  the  lower  part  of  the  eye  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
■eve -lid  f wells  and  becomes  livid  ;  the  mufeks  ot  the 
nofe  and  cheeks  fwell,  and  thefe  laft  terminate  in .a 
point  toward  the  fides  of  the  noftrus  ;  toe  n.oath 
;s  verv  open,  and  its  corners  very  apparent ;  the 
inuf-'les  and  veins  of  the  neck  ft  retched  ;  the  hair 
Hands  on  end  ;  the  col  ur  of  the  face,  that  is,  tne  end 
of  the  nofe,  the  lips,  the  ears,  and  round  tne  eyes,  is 
pale  and  livid  ;  and  all  ought  to  be  ftrongly  marked. 

i  -  The  e  (lefts  of  anger  (how  its  nature.  1  he  eyes 
become  red  and  infl  amed  ;  the  eye  ball  is  flaring  and 
unrkliirr;  the  eye-brows  are  fo.netimes  elevated  and 
fometiines  funk  down  equally  ;  the  forehead  is  very 
ranch  wrinkled,  with  wrinkles  between  the  eyes  ;  the 
noftrils  are  open  and  enlarged  the  bps  preffing  again., 
one  another,  the  under  one  riling  over  the  upper  one 
leaves  the  corners  of  the.  mouth  a-httie  open,  making 

a  cruel  and  diidainful  grin.  . 

i3.  Hatred  or  jealmfy  wrinkles  the  forehead  ;  the 
rye-brows  are  funk  down  and  knit  ;  the  eye  hall  is 
half  hid  under  the  eye  brows,  which  turn  towards  the 
object .  i:  fhould  appear  full  of  fire,  as  well  as  the  white 
of  the  eye  and  the  eye-lid  ;  the  noftrils  are  pale,  open, 
more  marked  than  ordinary,  and  drawn  backward  fo 
u,  to  make  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth  is  fo 
(hut  as  to  (how  the  teeth  arc  dofed  ;  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  are  drawn  back  and  very  much  funk  ;  he 
•mnfrles  of  the  raw  appear  funk;  the  colour  of  the 
face  is  partly  inflamed  and  partly  yellawifli ;  the  lips 

P  ‘i  cTas  dt /pair  is  extreme,  its  motions  are  fo  hkewife  ; 
the  forehead  wrinkles  from  the  top  to  die  bottom  ; 
the  eye-brows  bend  down  over  the  eyes,  an  1  prefs  one 
another' on  the  fides  of  the  nofe  ;  the  eye  feems  to  be 
on  fire  and  full  of  blood;  the  eye-ball  is  d.fturbed, 
hid  under  the  eye-brow,  fparkling  .and  unfixed  ;  the 
eye-lid  is  fwelled  and  livid;  the  noftrils  are  large, 

*  on  A  lifted  no  ;  the  end  of  the  nofe  finks  dov>n  ; 
Semufcles,  tendons,  and  veins  are  fwelled  and  ftretch- 
ed  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks  is  large,  maiked.  a»d 
narrow  towards  the  jaw  ;  the  mouth  drawn  backwards 
is  more  open  at  the  fides  than  rn  the  middle  ;  the  lo we 
lip  is  large  and  turned  out  ;  they  gnafh  their  teeth  , 
they  foam  ;  they  bite  their  lips,  which  are  pale  ;  as  is 
the  reft  of  ihe  face  ;  the  hair  is  ftra.t  and  ftands  on  end. 

Pasuox-F lower.  See  Passiflora. 

PjivoK-Wcek,  the  week  immediately  preceding  the 
feftival  of  Eafter ;  fo  called  beeaufe  in  that  week 
our  Saviour’s  paffion  and  death  happened.  I  he 
Thurfday  of  this  week  is  called  Mavnday  Tburfday  ; 
the  Friday,  Good, Friday ;  and  the  Saturday,  the  Great 

^PASSIVE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that  fuf- 
fers  the  aftion  of  another,  eallei  an  agent  or  aOne 
power.  In  grammar,  the  verb  or  word  that  expreffes 
this  paffion  is  termed  a  pajjroe  verb  i  which,  in  the 
learned  languages,  has  a  peculiar  termination ;  as 
amor,  doctor.  Sec.  in  Latin;  that  is  an  r  is  added  to 
the  aftives  a, no,  doceo  :  and,  in  the  Greek,  the  inflec¬ 
tion  is  made  by  changing  «  into as  rvrte  rvrt.- 
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&c.  But,  in  the  modern  languages,  the  pafiive  PaflU«. 
inflexion  is  performed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs,  * 
joined  to  the  participle  of  the  paft  tenie  ;  as,  “  I  am 
praifed,”  in  Latin  laudor ,  and  in  Greek  or, 

1  am  loved,”  in  Latin  amor ,  and  in  Greek 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  auxiliary  verb  am,  fervea  to 
form  the  paflives  of  Lnglifti  verb3  i  and  the  fame  holds 
of  the  French  ;  as,  Je/uis/oue ,  “  I  am  praifed  ;”fai 
ete  loue ,  “  I  have  been  praifed,' ”  &c.  See  Grammar. 

Passive  Title,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 

N°  clxxx.  30. 

Passive  Obedience ,  a  political  do&rine  which  has 
been  much  mifreprefented,  and  is,  of  courfe,  very  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  friends  of  freedom.  Some  nonjurors, 
m  the  end  of  the  lafl  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
palling  century,  imagining  that  monarchy  is  the  only 
lawful  form  of  government,  and  that  hereditary  mo¬ 
narchy  is  the  only  lawful  fpecies  of  that  government, 
have  coupled  with  pafiive  obedience  the  ridiculous  no- 
tion  of  a  divine,  hereditary,  indefeafible  right  of  cer¬ 
tain  families  to  govern  with  defpotic  fway  all  other 
families  of  the  fame  nation.  The  abfurdity  of  this  no¬ 
tion  needs  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  ;  but  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  obferve,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  paf¬ 
iive  obedience. 

As  taught  by  the  ableft  reafoners,  who  think  that 
they  are  Supported  by  lioly  feripture,  pafiive  obedi¬ 
ence  is  a3  much  a  duty  under  republican  as  under  mo*- 
narchical  governments  ;  and  it  means  no  more,  but  that 
private  individuals  are  hound  by  the  mod  folemn  mo¬ 
ral  ties  not  to  refill  the  fupreme  power  whensoever 
placed  in  any  nation.  The  fupreme  power  can  only 
be  the  legifloture  ;  and  no  men  or  body  of  men,  who 
have  not  the  power  of  enacting  and  abrogating  laws 
can,  on  this  principle,  claim  pafiive  obedience  from  any 
fubjsft.  Whether  the  principle  be  well  or  ill  found* 
cd,  the  abfurdity  which  commonly  attaches  to  the 
phrafe  paffive  obedience ,  originates  from  the  miftaken 
loyal vy  of  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
who  to  aggravate  the  illegality  of  the  revolution,  were 
wont  to  reprefent  James  II.  as  fupreme  over  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  of  courfe  over  all  law.  .  That 
fuch  reverie?  w.ere  foolifh,  we  need,  no  other  evidence 
than  the  ilatute-book,  which  (hows,  that  in  the  office 
of  lecriflation, .  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  are  co¬ 
ordinate  ;  and  that  when  any  one  of  thefe  powers  (hall 
take  upon  itfelf  to  counteract  the  other  two,  the  duty 
of  pafiive  obedience  will  oblige  the  fuhjeCt  to  fupport 
the  legiflature.  That  rcfiilance  to  the  legiflature,  if 
lawful  ou  any  occafion,  can  be  fo  only  to  0PP°fe 
mod  violent  tyranny,  has  been  fhown  by  Mr  H time 
with  great  cogency  of  argument,  and  is  indeed  a  pro- 
pofition  lelf-evident.  That  it  can  never  be  lawful  on 
any  occafion,  Biftiop  Berkeley  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
a  chain  of  reafoning  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
break  We  enter  not  into  the  controverfy,  but  re¬ 
fer  oui  readers  to  Hum's  E/ays  and  Berkeley's  Pajftvc 
Obedience  and Nonrefvjlance,  or,  as  it  was  mtitled  by  a  late 
editor,  the  Meafure  jf  Submiffion  to  cvml  Government . 

We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  active  and  paftve  obedience  ;  and  that  many 
who  confider  tliemfelves  as  bound  on  no  account  what¬ 
ever  to  refill  the  fupreme  power,  would  yet  fuffitr  death 
rather  than  do  an  immoral  adion  in  obedience  to  any 
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Baffive,  Pjssife  Prayer ,  among  the  inyjllc  divines ,  is  a  total 

Paflover.  fufpenfion  or  ligature  of  the  intelle&ual  faculties  ;  in 
virtue  whereof,  the  foul  remains  of  itfelf,  and  as  to  its 
own  power,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of 
any  effects.  The  paffive  (late,  according  to  Fenelon, 
is  only  paffive  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  contemplation  is, 
i.  e.  it  does  not  exclude  peaceable,  difinterefted  ads,  but 
only  unquiet  ones,  etv  fuch  as  tend  to  our  own  intereft. 
In  the  paffive  date,  the  foul  has  not  properly  any  adi- 
vity,  any  fenfation,  of  its  own  :  it  is  a  mere  infinite 
flexibility  of  the  foul,  to  which  the  feebleft  impulfe  of 
grace  gives  motion. 

PASSOVER,  a  folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews,  infti- 
tuted  in  commemoration  of  their  coming  out  of  E- 
gypt ;  becaufe  the  night  before  their  departure,  the 
deftroying  angel,  who  put  to  death  the  firft-born  of 
the  Egyptians,  paffied  over  the  houfes  of  the  Hebrews 
without  entering  therein,  becaufe  they  were  marked 
with  the  blood  of  the  lamb  which  was  killed  the 
evening  before,  and  which  for  this  reafon  was  called 
iht  pafchal  Iamb .  This  feaft  was  called  pafeha  by  the 
©Id  Greeks  and  Romans;  not  we  prefume  from 
**  I  fuffer,”  as  Chryfoflom,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian, 
fuppofe,  but  from  the  Hebrew  word  pefoph ,  pajfagey 
leap .  The  following  is  what  God  ordained  concern¬ 
ing  the  paflover  of  the  Jews,  (Exod.  xii.)  The 
month  of  the  coming  forth  from  Egypt  was  looked 
upon  from  this  time  to  be  the  firfl  month  of  the  fa¬ 
ded  or  ecclefiaflical  year,  and  the  fourteenth  day  of 
this  month,  between  the  two  vefpers,  that  is,  between 
the  fun’s  decline  and  his  fetting  :  or  rather,  according 
to  our  manner  of  reckoning,  between  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  at  the 
equinox,  they  were  to  kill  the  pafchal  lamb,  and  to  ab- 
flain  from  leavened  bread.  The  day  following  being 
the  fifteenth,  counting  from  fix  o’clock  of  the  fore¬ 
going  evening,  which  concluded  the  fourteenth,  was 
the  grand  feaft  of  the  paflover,  which  continued  feven 
days.  But  it  was  only  the  fiift  and  the  feventh  day  that 
were  folemn.  The  lamb  that  was  killed  ought  to  be 
without  any  defed,  a  male,  and  yeaned  that  year.  If 
up  Iamb  could  be  found,  they  might  take  a  kid. 
They  killed  a  lamb  or  a  kid  in  every  family  ;  and  if 
the  number  of  thofe  that  lived  in  the  houfe  was  not 
fuflicient  to  eat  a  lamb,  they  might  join  two  houfes 
together.  With  the  blood  of  the  pafchal  lamb  they 
fpiinkled  the  door-pofls  and  lintel  of  every  houfe, 
that  the  destroying  angel,  at  the  fight  of  the  blood, 
might  pafs  over  them,  and  fave  the  Hebrew  chil¬ 
dren.  They  were  to  eat  the  lamb  the  fame  night  that 
followed  the  facrifice  ;  they  eat  it  roafted,  with  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  and  a  fallad  of  wild  lettuce.  The 
Hebrew  fays  literally,  with  bitter  things,  as  fuppofe 
muftard,  or  any  thing  of  this  nature  to  give  a  relifti. 
It  was  forbid  to  eat  any  part  of  it  raw,  or  boiled  in 
warer,  nor  were  they  to  break  a  bone,  (Exod.  xii.  46. 
Numb.  ix.  12.  John  xix.  36.)  ;  and  if  any  thing  re¬ 
mained  to  the  day  following,  it  was  thrown  into  the 
fire.  They  that  eat  it  were  to  be  in  the  pofture  of 
travellers,  having  their  reins  girt,  their  fhoes  on  their 
feet,  their  ftaves  in  their  hands,  and  eating  in  a  hurry. 
But  this  laft  part  of  the  ceremony  was  but  little  ob- 
ferved,  at  leaft  it  was  of  no  obligation,  but  only  upon 
that  night  they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  For  the 
whole  eight  days  of  the  paflover  no  leavened  tread 
VolmX1V.  Parti. 
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was  to  be  ufed ;  and  whoever  fhould  eat  any,  was  Paflbve* 
threatened  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  With  regard 
to  the  ceremonies  w  hich  are  obferved  in  relation  to  the 
bread,  fee  the  article  Bread,  p.  531.  col.  2. 

They  kept  the  firfl:  and  laft  day  of  the  feaft,  yet  fo 
as  that  it  was  allowed  to  drefs  vidluals,  wdiich  was 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  obligation  of 
keeping  the  paftover  was  fo  ftrid,  that  whoever  fhould 
negledl  to  do  it,  was  condemned  to  death,  (Numb.  ix. 

13.)  But  thofe  who  had  any  lawful  impediment,  as 
a  journey,  ficknefs,  or  any  uncleannef3,  voluntary  or 
involuntary  ;  for  example,  thofe  that  had  been  prefent 
at  a  funeral,  or  by  any  other  accident  had  been  defiled, 
were  to  defer  the  celebration  of  the  paftover  till  the 
fecond  month  of  the  ecclefiaflical  year,  or  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  month  Jiar,  which  anfwers  to  April 
and  May.  It  was  thus  the  Lord  ordered  Mofes,  upon 
the  occafion  of  the  inquiry  of  fome  Ifraelites,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  pay  their  laft  offices  to  fome  of 
their  relations,  and  who  being  thus  polluted,  were  not 
capable  of  partaking  of  the  pafchal  facrifice,  (2  Cbr. 
xxx.  1,  2,  See.)  The  modern  Jews  obferve  in  general  the 
fame  ceremonies  that  were  pradlifed  by  their  anceftors, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  paftover.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  Nifan,  the  firft-born  fall  in  memory  of  God’s  fmit- 
ing  the  firft-born  of  the  Egyptians.  The  morning 
prayers  are  the  fame  with  thofe  faid  on  other  fefti- 
vals.  They  take  the  roll  of  the  pcntateuch  out  of  the 
cheft,  and  read  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Exodus,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Numbers,  relating  to  the  paftover.  The 
matron  of  the  family  then  fpreads  a  table,  and  fets  on 
it  two  unleavened  cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  Iamb, 
a  ftioulder  boiled  and  another  roafted,  to  put  them  in 
mind  that  God  delivered  them  with  a  ft  retched  out 
arm.  To  this  they  add  fome  fmall  fifties,  becaufe 
of  the  leviathan  ;  a  hard  egg,  becaufe  of  the  ziz  ; 
fome  meal,  becaufe  of  the  behemoth,  (thefe  three  ani¬ 
mals  being  appointed  for  the  feaft  of  the  eledl  in  the 
other  life) ;  and  peas  and  nuts  for  the  children,  to  pro¬ 
voke  their  curiofity  to  afk  the  reafon  of  this  cere¬ 
mony.  ,  They  likewife  ufe  a  kind  of  muftard,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  mortar,  to  reprefent  their  ma¬ 
king  bricks  in  Egypt.  The  father  of  the  family  fits 
down  with  his  children  and  flaves,  becaufe  on  this  day 
all  are  free.  Being  fet  down,  he  takes  bitter  herbs, 
and  dips  them  in  the  muftard,  then  eats  them,  and 
diftributes  to  the  reft.  Then  they  eat  of  the  lamb, 
the  hiftory  and  inftitution  of  which  is  at  that  time  re¬ 
cited  by  the  mafter  of  the  family.  The  whole  repaft 
is  attended  with  hymns  and  prayers.  They  pray  for 
the  prince  under  whofe  dominion  they  live,  according 
to  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  7.),  “  Seek  the  peace 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  caufed  you  to  be  carried 
away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it :  for  in 
the  peace  thereof  fliallye  have  peace.”  See  the  article 
Feast,  &c.  The  fame  things  are  put  in  pra&ice  the 
two  following  days ;  and  the  feftival  is  concluded  by 
the  ceremony  habdala  or  diftindlion.  This  cercmonyr 
is  performed  at  the  clofing  of  the  Sabbath  day,  at 
which  time  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  pronounces  cer¬ 
tain  benedidlions,  accompanied  with  certain  formali¬ 
ties,  requefting  that  every  thing  may  fucceed  well  the 
week  following.  After  going  out  of  the  fynagogue, 
they  then  eat  leavened  bread  for  the  laft  time.  (Leo  of 
C  Modena, 
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Paffover,  Modena,  p.  Hi.  c.  3.  and  the  Rabbins.)  ^ik  lhe 
Paflport.  umpie  was  (landing,  they  brought  their  lambs  thither, 

- - -  and  iacrificed  them,  offering  the  blood  to  the  pr. eft, 

who  poured  it  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  paf- 
fover  was  typically  prediftive  of  Clmft  our  chr.ft.an 
paffover,  ( 1  Cor.  v.  7. )  As  the  deftroying  angel  paf- 
fed  over  the  houfes  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  pal- 
chal  lamb,  fo  the  wrath  of  God  paffes  over  them  whole 
fouls  are  fprkikled  with  the  blood  of  Chrift.  The 
pafchal  lamb  was  killed  before  Ifrael  was  delivered,  fo 
it  is  neceffary  Chrift  (honld  fuffer  before  we  could  be 
redeemed.  It  was  killed  before  Mofes’s  law  or  Aa- 
ton’s  facrifices  were  enjoined,  to  (how  that  deliverance 
comes  to  mankind  by  none  of  them  ;  but  only  the 
true  paffover,  that  Lamb  of  God  flam  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world,  (Rom.  iii.  25.  Heb.  ix.  14.)  It 
was  killed  the  firft  month  of  the  year,  which  pre¬ 
figured  that  Chrift  ffiould  fuffer  death  m  this  month, 

(  John  xviii.  28.)  Tt  was  killed  in  the  evening,  (Lxod. 
xii.  6.)  So  Chrift  fuffered  in  the  laft  days,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  day,  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Heb.  1.  2.) 
At  even  alfo  the  fun  fets,  which  fhows  that  it  was  the 
Sun  of  Rigliteoufnefa  who  wa3  to  fuffer  and  die,  and 
that  at  his  paffion  univerfal  darknefs  fhould  be  upon 
the  whole  earth,  (Luke  xxiii.  44.)  The  paffover  was 
roafted  with  fire,  to  denote  the  (harp  and  dreadful 
pains  which  Chrift  fhould  fuffer,  not  only  from  men, 
but  from  God  alfo.  It  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitter 
herbs,  not  only  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  their 
bitter  bondage  in  Egypt,  but  alfo  to  typify  our  morti¬ 
fication  to  fin,  and  readinefs  to  undergo  afflidtions  tor 
Chrift.  (Col.  i.  24.)  Many  erroneoufly  imagine,  that 
the  paffover  was  inftituted  in  memory  of  the  Ifraelites 
paffing  the  Red  Sea;  though  it  is  certain  the  feaft 
was  held,  and  had  its  name,  before  the  Ifraelites  took 
a  ftep  of  their  way  out  of  Egypt,  and  consequently 
feveral  days  before  their  paffing  the  Red  Sea.  Be- 
fides  the  paffover  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
firft  month,  there  was  a  fecond  paffover  held,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  fecond  month  after  the  equinox,  m- 
flituted  by  God  in  favour  of  travellers  and  Tick  per- 
fons,  who  could  not  attend  at  the  firft,  nor  be  at  Je- 
rufidem  on  the  day.  The  Greeks,  and  even  fome  of 
the  catholic  doclors,  from  the  thirteenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth,  chapters,  of  St  John,  take  occa  ion 
to  conclude,  that  Jefus  anticipated  the  day  marked 
for  the  paffover  in  the  law  ;  but  tbe  autnonty  of  three 
evangelifts  feems  to  evince  the  contrary.  See  Whit¬ 
by’s' Differtation  on  this  fubjeft,  in  an  appendix  to 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St  Mark.  F.  Lamy  fup- 
pofes,  that  our  Lord  did  not  attend  at  the  paffover 
the  laft  year  of  his  life  ;  which  fentiment  has  drawn 
upon  him  abundance  of  oppofers.  F.  Hardouin  af¬ 
fects,  that  the  Galileans  celebrated  the  paffover  on  one 
day,  and  the  Jews  on  another. 

PASSPORT,  or  Pass,  a  licence  or  writing  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  prince  or  governor,  granting  permiffion 
and  a  fafe  conduft  to  pafs  through  lus  territories  w.th- 
out  moleftation:  Alfo  a  permiffion  granted  by  any 
ftate  to  navigate  in  fome  particular  fea,  without  hin¬ 
drance  or  moleftation  from  it.  It  contains  the  name 
of  the  veffel,  and  that  of  the  mafter,  together  with 
her  tonnage  and  the  number  of  her  crew,  certifying 
that  ffie  belongs  to  the  fubjefts  of  a  particular  ftate, 
requiring  all  perfons  at  peace  with  that  lute  to 
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fuffer  her  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  without  interrupt  PafTport 


tion.  Pafic* 

The  violation  of  fafecondudts  or  paffports  exprefily  _  _ 
granted  by  the  king  or  by  his  ambaffadora  to  the  fub- 
je&s  of  a  foreign  power  in  time  of  mutual  war,  or 
committing  a&3  of  boflility  agaiaft  fuch  as  are  in  ami- 
ty,  league,  or  truce  with  us,  who  are  here  under  a  ge¬ 
neral  implied  fafe-eondu6t,  are  breaches  ©f  the  public 
faith,  without  which  there  can  be  no  intercourfe  or 
commerce  between  one  nation  and  another  ;  and  fuch 
offences  may,  according  to  the  writers  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  be  a  proper  ground  of  a  national  war.  And 
it  is  ena&ed  by  the  ftatute  31  Hen,  VI.  cap.  4.  flili 
in  force,  that  if  any  of  the  king’s  fubje&s  attempt  or 
offend  upon  the  fea,  or  in  any  port  within  the  king’s 
obeyfance,  or  again!!  any  flraiiger  in  amity,  league,  or 
truce,  or  under  fife-condu£t,  and  efpechlly  by  at¬ 
tacking  his  perfon,  or  fpoiling  him,  or  robbing  him  of 
his  goods  ;  the  lord-chancellor,  with  any  of  the  ju- 
ftices  of  either  the  king’s-bench  or  common-pleas,  may 
caufe  full  reftitution  and  amends  to  be  made  to  the 
party  injured.  Pafquier  fays,  that paffport  was  introduced 
for  pajfe -par -tout.  Balzac  mentions  a  very  honourable 
paffport  given  by  an  emperor  to  a  philofopher  in  thefe 
terms :  “  If  there  be  any  one  on  land  or  fea  hardy 
enough  to  molefl  Potamon,  let  him  confider  whether 
he  be  ftrong  enough  to  wage  war  with  CaEfar.” 

Passport  is  uled  likewife  for  a  licence  granted  by 
a  prince  for  the  importing  or  exporting  merchandizes, 
moveables,  &c.  without  paying  the  duties.  Merchants 
procure  fuch  paffports  for  certain  kinds  of  commodi¬ 
ties  ;  and  they  are  always  given  to  ambaffadors  and 
minifters  for  their  baggage,  equipage,  &c. 

Passport  is  alfo  a  licence  obtained  for  the  import¬ 
ing  or  exporting  of  merchandizes  deemed  contraband, 
and  declared  fuch  by  tariffs,  &c.  as  gold,  fllver,  pre¬ 
cious  {tones,  ammunition  of  war,  horfes,  corn,  wool, 

&c.  upon  paying  duties. 

PASSUS,  among  the  Romans,  a  meafure  of  length, 
being  about  four  feet  ten  inches,  or  the  thoufandtk 
part  of  a  Roman  mile.  The  word  properly  fignifies, 
the  fpace  betwixt  the  feet  of  a  man  walking  at  an 
ordinary  rate.  See  Measure. 

PASTE,  in  cookery,  a  foft  compofition  of  flour, 
wrought  up  with  proper  fluids,  as  water,  milk,  or  the 
like,  to  ferve  for  cafes  or  coffins,  therein  to  bake  meats, 
fruits,  &c.  It  is  the  bafis  or  foundation  of  pyes,  tarts, 
patties,  pafties,  and  other  works  of  paftry.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  confe&ionary,  &c.  for  a  preparation  of  fome 
fruit,  made  by  beating  the  pulp  thereof  with  fome  fluid 
or  other  admixture,  into  a  foft  pappy  confidence* 
fp  re  a  ding  it  into  a  difh,  and  drying  it  with  fugar,  till 
it  becomes  as  pliable  as  an  ordinary  pafte.  It  is  uled 
occafionally  alio  for  making  the  crufts  and  bottoms  of 
pyes,  Sc c.  Thu3,  with  proper  admixtures,  are  made 
almond  paffes,  apple  paffes,  apricot  paffes,  cherry, 
currant,  lemon,  phi  on,  peach,  and  pear  paffes. 

Paste  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  preparation  of  wheaten 
flour,  boiled  up  and  incorporated  with  water;  ufed  by 
various  artificers,  as  upholtlerers,  faddlers,  bookbinders, 

&c.  ir.ftead  of  glue  or  fize,  to  fatten  or  cement  their 
cloths,  leathers,  papers,  &c.  When  pafte  is  ufed  by 
bookbinders,  or  for  paper-hangings  to  rooms,  they  mix 
a  fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth,  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  of 
powdered  refln  t  and  where  it  is  wanted  ftill  more  te~ 


Paftes 

II 

Paftime. 
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nacious,  gum  arable  or  any  kind  of  fize  may  be  added,  beau  facrifice  their  beauty, 
Pafte  may  be  preferved,  by  diffolving  a  little  fublimate, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  quart,  in  the  water 
employed  for  making  it,  which  will  prevent  not  only 
rata  and  mice,  but  any  other  kind  of  vermin  and  in¬ 
fers,  from  preying  upon  it. 

Pastes,  in  the  gLfs  trade,  or  the  imitation  or  coun¬ 
terfeiting  of  gems  in  glafs,  fee  Gem,  p.  603. 

PASTEBOARD,  a  kind  of  thick  paper,  formed 
of  ftveral  fingle  fheets  palled  one  upon  another.  The 
chief  ufe  of  pafteboard  is  for  binding  books,  making 
Utter-cafes,  &c.  See  Paper. 

PASTERN  of  a  Horse,  in  the  manege,  is  the  di- 
ftance  betwixt  the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  coronet 
of  the  hoof.  Thi3  part  fhoald  be  fhort,  efpecialiy  in 
middle  fized  herfes  ;  becaufe  long  pafterns  are  weak, 
and  cannot  fo  well  endure  travelling. 

P/isTERN-Jomt,,  the  joint  next  a  horfe’s  foot.  . 

PASTIL,  or  Pastel,  among  painters,  a  kind  of 
pafte  made  of  different  colours  ground  up  with  gum- 
water,  in  order  to  make  Crayons. 

Pastil,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  dry  compefition  of  fweet- 
fmelling  refins,  aromatic  woods,  &c.  fometimes  burnt 
to  clear  and  feent  the  air  of  a  chamber. 

PASTIME,  afport,  amufement,  or  diverfion.  Pa- 
ftimes  of  feme  kind  feem  to  be  absolutely  neceffary, 
and  to  none  more  than  to  the  man  of  fludy  ;  for  the 
moft  vigorous  mind  cannot  bear  to  be  always  bent. 

Conftant  application  to  one  pinrfuit,  if  it  deeply  engage 
the  attention,  is  apt  to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  to  ge 
nerate  madnefs  ;  of  which  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  and  the  aftronomer  Johnfon,  are  two  ad¬ 
mirably  conceived  inflances.  But  though  paltime  is 
jieceffary  to  relieve  the  mind,  it  indicates  great  frivo¬ 
lity  when  made  the  bufinefs  of  life  ;  and  yet  the  rich 
and  the  great,  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour  for  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  too  often  rove  from  paltime  to 
paltime  with  as  conftant  afiiiuityas  the  mechanic  toils 
for  his  family,  or  as  the  philofopher  devotes  himfelf 
to  the  cultivation  of  fcience.  When  thofe  paltimes 
tend  to  give  elalticity  to  the  mind  or  ftrength  to  the 
body,  fuch  condu&  is  not  only  allowable,  but  praife- 
worthy  ;  but  when  they  produce  effects  the  reverfe  of 
thefe,  it  is  both  hurtful  and  criminal.  The  gaming¬ 
table,  the  mafqucrade,  the  midnight  afiembly  of  any 
fort,  muft  of  ntcefkty  enfeeble  both  the  body  and  the 
mind  ;  and  yet  fuch  are  the  falhionable  amufements  of 
the  prefent  day,  to  which  many  a  belie  and  many  a 
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their  health,  their  quiet, 
and  their  virtue.  v— 

Far  different  were  the  paftimes  of  our  wifer  ancef- 
tors  :  Remote  from  rice  and  effeminacy,  they  were 
innocent,  manly,  and  generous  exercifes.  From  the 
ancient  records  of  this  country,  it  appears,  that  the 
fports,  amufements,  pleafures,  and  recreations,  of  our 
anceflors,  as  deferibed  by  Fitz  Stephen  (a),  added 
ftrength  and  agility  to  the  wheels  of  ftaterncchanifm, 
while  they  had  a  diredl  tendency  towards  utility.  For 
moft  of  thefe  ancient  recreations  are  rcfolvable  into  the 
public  defence  of  the  (late  againft  the  attacks  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  enemy.  The  play  at  ball,  derived  from  the  Ro  ¬ 
mans,  is  firft  introduced  by  this  author  as  the  common 
exercife  of  every  fchool-boy.  The  performance  wasia 
a  field,  where  the  refort  of  the  moft  fubitantial  and 
confiderable  citizens,  to  give  encouragement  and  coun¬ 
tenance  to  this  feat  of  agility,  was  fplendid  and  nume¬ 
rous.  The  intention  of  this  amufement  at  this  period 
of  time  was  to  make  the  juvenile  race  active,  nimble, 
and  vigorous  ;  which  qualities  were  requifite  whenever 
their  afliftance  ftiould  be  wanted  in  the  prote&ion  of 
their  country.  The  next  fpecies  of  paftime  indeed 
does  not  feem  to  have  this  tendency  ;  but  it  was  only, 
as  it  feem?,  an  annual  cuftom:  This  was  cock-fighting. 

The  author  tells  us,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  Shrove- 
Tuefday,  on  which  day  this  cuitom  prevailed,  they 
concluded  the  day  in  throwing  the  ball :  which  feems 
to  infinuate,  that  the  cock-fighting  was  merely  in  con¬ 
formity  to  ancient  ufage,  and  limited  only  to  part  of 
the  day,  to  make  way  for  a  more  laudable  perform¬ 
ance  We  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  although  this  au¬ 
thor  is  entirely  filent  upon  this  head,  that  while  cock- 
fighting  was  going  on,  cock-throwing  was  the  fport 
of  the  loweit  chfs  of  people,  who  could  not  afford  the 
expence  of  the  former  (» ).  Another  fpecies  of  manly 
exercife  was  truly  martial,  and  intended  to  qualify 
the  adventurers  for  martial  difeipline.  It  is  related  by 
Fitz  Stephen  thus:  “  Every  Friday  in  Lent,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  young  men  comes  into  the  field  on  horfeback, 
attended  and  conduced  by  the  belt  horfemeu  :  then 
march  forth  the  fons  of  the  citizens,  and  other  young 
men,  with  difarmed  lances  and  fhields ;  and  there 
pra&ife  feats  of  war.  Many  courtiers  likewife,  when 
the  king  is  near  the  fpot,  and  attendants  upon  noble¬ 
men,  do  repair  to  thefe  exercifes  ;  and  while  the  hope 
of  vidory  does  inflame  their  minds,  they  fhowby  good 
proof  how  ferviceable  they  would  be  in  martial  affairs.’* 

C  2  This 


(a)  Otherwife  called  William  Stephanides,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
to  the  time  of  Richard  I.  He  wrote  a  Latin  treatife,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  feveral  paltimes 
which  were  countenanced  in  bis  time.  Bale  in  his  writings  draws  a  pleating  portrait  of  him.  He  is  likewife 
batched  in  ftrong  and  forcible  outlines  of  uraife  and  commendation  by  Leland.  Bale  fays  thus  of  him  s 
i  he  time  which  other  people  ufually  mifcinploved  in  an  idle  and  frivolous  manner,  he  confecrated  to  in¬ 
quiries  which  tended  to  increafe  the  fame  and  dignity  of  his  country  :  in  doing  which,  he  was  not  unworthy 

ef  being  compared  to  Plato ;  for,  like  him,  he  made  the  ftudy  of  men  and  heaven  his  conftant  exer- 
cife.” 


(b)  1  here  were  places  fet  apart  for  the  battles  of  thefe  animal?,  as  at  this  day,  where  no  one  was  admitted 
^efc  places,  or  pits  commonly  called,  were  fchools,  as  at  this  day,  in  which  people  were 
niltructed  in  the  do&rines  of  chance,  lofs  and  gain,  betting  and  wagers,  and  particularly  in  the  liberal  art 
o  aying  two  to  one.  Cock-throwing  has  been  laudably  abolifhed  ;  for  it  was  a  fpecies  of  cruelty  towards  an 

innocent  and  ufeful  animal ;  and  fuch  a  cruelty  as  would  have  kindled  compaffion  in  the  heart  of  the  rankeft 
barbarian,  4 


* 
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Fafttme.  This  evidently  Is  of  Roman  delcent,  and  Immediately 

* - y - '  brings  to  our  recolle&ion  the  Lucius  Trojt,  fuppofed  to 

be  the  invention,  as  it  was  the  common  exercife,  of 
Afcanius.  The  common  people,  in  this  age  of  maf- 
culine  manners,  made  every  amufement  where  ftrength 
was  exerted  the  fubjeft-matter  of  Inflru£tion  and  im¬ 
provement:  inftru&ed  to  exert  their  bodily  ftrength  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  country’s  rights  ;  and  their 
minds  improved,  by  fuch  exertion,  into  every  manly 
and  generous  principle. 

In  the  vacant  intervals  of  induftry  and  labour,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  holyday6,  indolence  and  ina&ivity, 
which  at  this  day  mark  this  portion  of  time,  were 
found  only  in  thofe  whofe  lives  were  diflempered  with 
age  or  infirmity.  The  view  which  Fitz-Stephen  gives 
us  of  the  Eafter-holydays  is  animated.  44  In  Eafter- 
holydays  they  fight  battles  upon  the  water.  A  fhield 
is  hanged  upon  a  pole,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftream.  A  boat  is  prepared  without  oars,  to  be  borne 
along  by  the  violence  of  the  water  ;  and  in  the  fore¬ 
part  thereof  ftandeth  a  young  man,  ready  to  give 
charge  upon  the  fhield  with  his  lance.  If  fo  be 
vthat  he  break  his  lance  again  11  the  fhield,  and  doth 
not  fall,  he  is  thought  to  have  performed  a  worthy 
deed.  If  without  breaking  his  lance  he  runs  ftrong- 
ly  againfl  the  fhield,  down  he  falleth  into  the  water  ; 

•  for  the  boat  is  violently  forced  with  the  tide  :  but  on 

each  fide  of  the  fhield  ride  two  boat3,  furnifhed  with 
.young  men,  who  recover  him  who  falleth  foon  as  they 
may.  In  the  holydays  all  the  fummer  the  youths  are 
exercifed  in  leaping,  dancing,  fhooting,  wreftling,  call¬ 
ing  the  done,  and  pra&ifing  their  fhields  ;  and  the 
maidens  trip  with  their  timbrels,  and  dance  as  long  as 
they  can  well  fee.  In  winter,  every  holyday  before 
dinner,  the  boars  prepared  for  brawn  are  fet  to  fight, 
or  elfe  bulls  or  bears  are  baited.” 

Thefe  were  the  laudable  purfuits  to  which  leifure 
was  devoted  by  our  forefathers,  fo  far  back  as  the  year 
1130.  Their  immediate  fucceffors  breathed  the  fame 
generous  fpirit.  In  the  year  1222,  the  6th  year  of 
Henry  III.  we  find,  that  certain  ifiafters  in  exercifes  of 
this  kind  made  a  public  profefiion  of  their  inftru£lions 
and  difeipline,  which  they  imparted  to  thofe  who  were 


defirous  of  attaining  excellence  and  vi&ory  in  thefe  Paftime; 
honourable  achievements.  About  this  period,  the '  "v  ^ 
perfons  of  better  rank  and  family  introduced  the  play 
of  Tennis  (c)  ;  and  ere&ed  courts  or  oblong  edifices 
for  the  performance  of  the  exercife. 

About  the  year  1253,  in  the  38th  year  of  Hen*- 
ry  III.  the  Quintan  was  a  fport  much  in  fafhion  in  al- 
moft  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  contrivance 
confided  of  an  upright  poll  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  a  crofs  piece  of  wood, 
moveable  upon  a  fpindle;  one  end  of  which  was  broad 
like  the  flat  part  of  an  halberd,  while  at  the  other  end 
was  hung  a  bag  of  fand.  The  exercife  was  perform¬ 
ed  on  horfeback.  The  raaflerly  performance  was, 
when,  upon  the  broad  part  being  ftruck  with  a  lance, 
which  fometimes  broke  it,  the  aflailant  rode  fwiftly 
on,  fo  as  to  avoid  being  ftruck  on  the  back  by  the  bag 
of  fand,  which  turned  round  inflantly  upon  the  ftroke 
given  with  a  very  fwift  motion.  He  who  executed 
this  feat  in  the  mofl  dexterous  manner  was  declared 
vi&or,  and  the  prize  to  which  he  became  intitled  was 
a  peacock.  But  if,  upon  the  aim  taken,  the  contender 
mifearried  in  flriking  at  the  broadfide,  his  impotency 
of  fkill  became  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  fpeo 
tators. 

Dr  Plott,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire, 
tells  us,  that  this  paftime  was  in  practice  in  his  time  at 
Deddington  in  this  county.  44  They  firil  (fays  this  au¬ 
thor)  fixed  a  poll  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and 
then  placed  a  fmall  piece  of  timber  upon  the  top  of  ir, 
fattened  on  a  fpindle,  with  a  board  nailed  to  it  on  one 
end,  and  a  bag  of  fand  hanging  at  the  other.  Againfl 
this  board  they  anciently  rode  with  fpears  :  now  as  I 
faw  it  at  Deddington  only  with  ftrong  ftaves,  which 
violently  bringing  about  the  bag  of  fand,  if  they  make 
not  good  fpeed  away,  it  flrikes  them  in  the  neck  or 
fhoulders,  and  fometimes  perhaps  flrikes  them  down 
from  their  horfes  ;  the  great  defign  of  the  fport  being 
to  try  the  agility  both  of  man  and  horfe,  and  to  break 
the  board  ;  which,  whoever  did,  was  accounted  con¬ 
queror  :  for  whom  heretofore  there  was  fome  reward 
always  appointed/’  (d) 

Matthew  Paris,  fpeaking  of  this  manly  diverfion, 

fays, 


(c)  The  word  Tennis  feems  to  owe  its  original  to  the  French  language  :  if  fo,  the  game  is  of  French  pro- 
du&ion.  Yet  the  word  tene-z  will  hardly  be  found  to  afford  incontrovertible  evidence  upon  this  fubjeft.  For 
the  holding  or  keeping  poffeffion  of  the  ball  is  no  part  of  the  game,  but  rather  a  circumftance  cafually  at¬ 
tending  it :  fince,  during  the  performance  of  it,  the  ball  is  in  continual  motion,  fo  there  can  be  no  tenea  at  tlus 
jlincl ure.  Perhaps  a  place  in  France  called  Tennois  (as  there  is  a  town  which  differs  only  in  a  letter,^  called 
Sennois,  in  the  diilridt  of  Champagne)  was  the  place  where  the  balls  were  firft  made,  and  the  game  iirlt  in¬ 
fo)  This  was  certainly  an  exercife  derived  from  a  military  inftitution  of  the  Romans,  though  not  inftru- 
mentally  the  fame.  Whoever  confiders  the  form  and  difpofition  of  the  Roman  camps,  which  were  formed 
into  a  fquare  figure,  will  find  there  were  four  piincipal  gates  or  pafTages.  Near  the  Quaftonum,  or  Qnxltor  s 
apartment,  was  the  Forum,  or  what  is  now  called  a  futtling-houfe,  and  from  bemg  ntar  the  Qmeftor  s  (tanon 
called  Qucefl'orium  forum.  At  this  part  was  a  fifth  gate  Quintana,  where  the  foldiers  were  lnltrudted  in  the 
difeipline  of  the  Palaria,  which  was  to  aim  at  and  itrike  their  javelins  againft  an  upright  poll  fixed  in  the 
ground,  as  a  kind  of  prolufion  to  a  real  engagement  with  an  enemy.  By  the  frequent  practice  of  this  exereiie, 
fometimes  called  exereitium  ad pa/um  by  Roman  writers,  the  foldiers  at  length  acquired  not  only  a  dexterity  and 
addrefs  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  but  a  conltant  and  regular  exaftnefs  in  the  direftion  of  them.  Utns 
JJvius  Patavinus,  cap.  3.  Pancirollus  Rerum  Memoral.  lib.  ii.  tit.  2 1.  Vulturms  in  Augvjlanu  Monument,,,  lib.  h. 

1  Upon  the  irruption  of  the  IJlri  into  the  Roman  camps,  which  they  plundered,  fays  Livim,  ad  Qatf.cmm 
forum ,  quint ananryue  perveneruqt* 
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JPaftime.  fays,  The  London  youths  made  trial  of  their  flrength 

- v  '  on  horfebtck,  by  running  at  the  Quintan  ;  in  doing 

which,  whoever  excelled  all  the  reft  was  rewarded  with 
a  peacock;”  This  fport  is  continued  to  this  day  in 
Wales  ;  and  being  in  ufe  only  upon  marriages,  it  may 
be  confidered  as  a  votive  paflime,  by  which  thefe  he¬ 
roic  fpirits  feem  to  wifh,  that  the  male  iffue  of  fuch 
marriage  may  be  as  ilrong,  vigorous,  and  a&ive,  as 
thofe  who  are  at  that  time  eugaged  in  the  celebration 
of  this  feltive  exertion  of  manhood.  Virtuous  exer- 
cifes  of  this  kind  would  be  too  rude  and  barbarous  for 
the  attendants  on  pleafure  in  the  prefent  age.  The 
hand  would  tremble  at  the  weight  of  the  javelin  ;  and 
the  heart  would  pant  upon  the  apprchenfiou  of  perfo- 
nal  infccurity.  While  thefe  exertions  of  triumphant 
prowefs  continued,  the  fordid  degeneracy  of  difpofi* 
tion,  the  fupple  bafenefs  of  temper,  were  unknown  : 
for  the  love  of  country,  as  the  Roman  orator  has  wife¬ 
ly  obferved,  included  all  other  virtues .  But  if  we  guard 
the  palace  of  honour,  like  the  brazen  caftle  of  Danae, 
with  every  poflible  feeurity,  importunate  corruption 
will  be  ever  waiting  at  the  gate,  to  feize  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  intrufion.  Thefe  feats  of  honourable  contefl  were 
fucceeded  by  the  gilded  banners  of  exhibition,  and  all 
the  long  train  of  dependents  in  the  intereft  ©f  indo¬ 
lence  :  for  the  writers  of  thefe  times  inform  us,  that 
the  foft  pleafuresof  the  flage  forced  the  paffes  to  public 
favour  in  the  year  139 1,  and  likewife  in  the  year  1409; 
fo  that  utility,  which  before  Hood  on  the  right  hand 
of  pleafure,  was  now  ordered  to  withdraw  for  a  feafon. 
The  drama,  it  feems,  was  attempted  by  a  fet  of  ufe- 
kfs  and  inlignificant  perfons  called  parijb-clerks  ;  who, 
becaufe  they  had  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  ig* 
norantly  prefumed  that  this  included  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  knowledge.  The  fubjedi  was  truly  ferious,  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  but  the  performance  mud  have 
been  ludicrous.  It  was,  however,  honoured  with  the 
attendance  of  noble  perfonages  ;  and  royalty  itfeif 
deigned  to  cad  a  favourable  eye  upon  it,  for  the  king 
and  queen  were  prefent.  Thtfe  interludes  laded  no 
longer  than  the  time  requifite  for  the  former  confe¬ 
deracy  of  utility  and  pleafure  to  refume  its  powers  ; 
as  when  the  pliable  bow  by  being  too  much  bent  is 
put  out  of  diape,  and  by  its  eladicity  recovers  its  for¬ 
mer  pofition.  The  lance,  the  fhield,  the  ball,  and  the 
cqueltrian  proceffion,  came  forward  again,  and  put  the 
dramatic  ufurper  to  flight.  After  this  period,  thefe 
©bjefls  of  generous  pleafure  fetm  to  have  had  their  au¬ 
dience  of  leave,  and  one  general  objedt,  indeed  no  lefs 
manly  than  the  former,  to  have  tilled  their  flation3, 
which  was  archery.  This  had  a  continuance  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  for  we  find  in  many  hofpitals  found¬ 
ed  in  that  reign,  among  the  articles  of  benefaction  re¬ 
corded  upon  their  walls,  this  lingular  provdion,  arms* 
for  the  boys ,  which  fignilied  bows  and  arrows. 
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There  are  many  places  at  this  day,  formerly  refort-  Padime. 

ed  to,  for  the  practice  of  this  noble  art,  didinguifhed ' - 

by  appellations  which  indicate  their  ancient  ufage: 
fuch  as  Brentford  Butts,  Newington  Butts,  and  many 
others  of  the  like  denomination.  It  appears  from  33 
Hen.  VIII.  that  by  the  intrufion  of  other  pernicious 
games,  archery  had  been  for  a  long  time  difufed  ;  to' 
revive  which  this  flatute  was  made.  It  feems  that  the 
bows  of  the  beft  kind  were  made  of  yew  ;  and  that 
this  wood  might  be  readily  obtained  for  this  purpofe, 
yew-trees  were  planted  in  churchyards.  The  fons  of 
thofe  only  who  were  perfons  of  fortune  and  fafhion,  if 
und^r  17  years  of  age,  were  permitted  to  ufe  fuch 
bows.  The  words  of  the  flatute  are  fingular,  and  ran- 
thus :  “  No  perlon  under  feventeen  years,  except  he, 
or  his  father  or  mother,  have  lands  ©r  tenements  to 
the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  or  be  worth  in  value 
or  moveables  the  fum  of  forty  marks  flerling,  fhall 
flioot  with  any  bow  of  yew,  which  fnall  be  bought  for* 
him,  after  the  feaft  of  our  Lady  next  coming,  under 
the  pain  to  loie  and  forfeit  fix  fhillingsand  eightpence.” 

Two  obfervations  arife  here  upon  thefe  words.  One? 
that  the  yew-wood,  not  being  fo  common  as  other 
wood,  might  probably  be  loon  found  deficient,  as  it 
was  the  belt  wood  for  making  bows,  if  not  retrained 
in  the  ufe  of  it  to  particular  ages  and  perfons,  as 
young  people  wantonly  deftroy  what  is  put  into  their 
hands  for  nfeful  purpofes.  The  other  obfervation  is, 
that  the  age  of  17  is  by  this  flatute  diflinguifhed  as- 
the  age  of  diferetion,  when  young  people  are  more  at¬ 
tentive  and  conliderate  in  things  of  private  concern  j 
an  age  in  thefe  times  which  few  ever  arrive  at,  and 
fome  never.  This  flatute  makes  provifion  of  other 
kinds  of  wood  for  the  common  people  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  “  To  the  intent  that  every  perfon  may 
have  bows  of  mean  price,  be  it  enadted,  that  every 
bowyer  fhall,  for  every  bow  that  he  inaketh  of  yew, 
make  four  other  bows,  meet  to  fhoot  with,  of  dm, 
wich,  hafill,  afli,  or  other  wood  apt  for  the  fame,  un¬ 
der  pain  to  Iofe  and  forfeit  for  every  fuch  bow  fo  lack¬ 
ing  the  fum  of  three  fhillings  and  fourpencc.”  It 
feems  there  was  a  fpecies  of  yew  at  this  time  called 
elk ,  which  wood  was  ftronger  and  more  pliant  than  the 
common  yew  mentioned  in  this  flatute,  and  the  price 
of  it  fixed.  “  Moreover,  no  bowyer  fhall  fell  or  put 
to  faie  to  any  of  the  king’s  futjedls,  any  bow  of  yew 
of  the  tax  called  elk ,  above  the  pi  ice  of  three  fhillings 
and  fourpence,  under  the  pain  to  forfeit  twenty  (hillings; 
for  every  bow  fold  above  the  faid  price.” 

From  thefe  feveral  confiderations  which  occur  in  ■ 
this  11  at uce,  we  can  trace  three  refplendent  qualities,  . 
courage,  flrength,  and  agility  ;  which  three  united, 
infpired  two  more,  generoiity  and  magnanimity.  Up¬ 
on  the  decline  of  this  and  other  polifhed  (e)  amule- 
ments,  a  favage  deformity  of  manners  fprung  up,  but 

fpangled 
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,  O )  H°w  widely  different  the  conceptions  of  politenefs  at  this  day  from  what  they  were  in  the  mo  ft  re- 
lined  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome!  Thefe  two  Hates  agreed  in  fixing  the  flandard  of  this  accomplifhment  upon 
the  fitnels  and  propriety  of  things.  We  bend  to  an  arbitrary  impofture  of  language,  trufling  to  the  feufe  and 
meaning  of  our  opposite  Gallic  neighbours,  as  if  this  idand  was  at  all  times  to  be  the  foot-ball  of  that  conti- 
nent.  I  o  define  politenefs  in  its  ancient  and  true  fenfe,  it  is  a  manly  exertion  of  condud,  founded  upon  every 
noble  and  virtuous  principle.  Gallic  politenefs  is  an  effeminate  impotence  of  demeanor,  founded  upon  fallacy,, 
evaiion,  and  every  inJidi jus  artifice.  There  can  be  no  ftcurity,  no  happinefs,  no  profperity,  awaiting  this- 

kingdom*, 


Faftime. 
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fpsngled  here  and  there  with  the  oppofite  chamber 
of  Lzy  opulence,  which  began  now  to  ere&  her  velvet 
ilandard  in  defiance  of  chafte  and  regular  manners. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  James  L's  reign,  military 
prowefs  feems  to  have  founded  a  retreat  (f).  He,  to 
gratify  the  importunity  of  the  common  people,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  obvine  his  own  fears  upon  a  retufal, 
publiihed  a  book  of  fports,  in  which  the  people  had 
been  fome  time  before  ufually  indulged  on  Sunday 
evenings,  but  which  had  been  lately  prohibited.  Thefe 
i port 8  confided  of  dancing,  finging.  wreftling,  church 
aks,  and  other  prof  nations  ol  that  day. 

Chailes,  his  fucceflbr,  wifely,  in  the  very  entrance 
of  his  reign,  abolilhe  i  thefe  fpoits.  The  a&  cf  Charles 
Hates  the  feveral  amufements  in  part  ;  by  which  we 
may  conjecture  what  was  the  lemainder  as  Hated  in 
the  hook  of  fports  by  James.  It  is  neceffary  to  tian- 
feribe  that  part  of  the  relating  to  this  fubje&. 

44  Forafmuch  as  there  is  nothing  more  acceptable  to 
God,  than  the  true  and  fincere  woifnip  of  Him,  and 
fervice  according  to  His  holy  will,  and  that  the  holy 
keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
fervice  of  God,  which  in  many  places  of  this  realm 
hath  been,  and  now  is,  prophaned  and  negle&ed  by  a 
diforderlv  fort  of  people,  in  exercifing  and  frequenting 
bear-baiting,  bull- baiting,  interludes,  andcommon-plays, 
and  other  unlawful  exereifes  and  padimes,  neglect¬ 
ing  divine  fervice  both  in  their  own  parifhes  and  clfe- 
where  :  Be  it  enabled,  that  fiom  and  after  forty  days 
next  after  tbe  end  of  this  feflion  of  parliament,  there 
fhall  be  no  meetings,  affemblies,  or  concourfe  of  people, 
out  of  their  own  parishes,  on  the  Lorcf's  day,  within 
this  realm  of  England,  or  any  the  dominions  thereof, 
for  any  fports  or  padimes  whatfocvei  :  nor  any  bear- 
baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  common  plays,  or 
other  unlawful  exercifcs  or  padimes,  ufed  by  any  per- 
fon  or  perfons  within  their  own  parilhes  :  and  that 
every  perfon  and  perfon8  offending  in  any  of  the  faid 
premifes,  fhall  foreit  for  every  offence  the  fum  of  three 
lhillings  and  fourpence  ;  the  fame  to  be  employed  and 
converted  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where 
fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed.”  All  this  was  perhaps 
proper,  and  fhowed  the  diftinguifhed  piety  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  monarch.  But  in  this  age  likewife  ended  the 
manly  fports  of  Britons,  and  nothing  was  introduced 
that  could  compenfate  for  the  lofs. 

All  thefe  lufory  arts,  confidered  as  vehicles  of  plea¬ 
sure,  from  the  variety  of  their  inventions,  reprefent 
pleafure  as  a  fleecing  phantom  :  evincing  at  the  fame 
time  the  liability  of  happinefs  as  fpringing  from  inter¬ 
nal  order.  Even  reflex  a&s,  pregnant  with  future 
hopes  of  folace  and  focial  recreation,  have  more  true 
feelings  in  expectancy  than  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
objed  in  poffeflion.  Nay,  pleafure  is  found  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  imagination  only  :  for  Ixion’s  difappoint- 
ment  frequently  awaits  us  when  we  advance  to  embrace 
this  Juno  of  our  defires. 
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Upon  the  whole,  happinefs,  the  only  thing  of  in-  Paftinac^ 
trintic  value,  mult  arife  in  the  heart,  and  be  fomething 
folid  than  what  mere  amufement  can  pofiibly 


more 

fupply.  Amufements  or  paftimes  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  neceffary  relaxations  from  feverer  and 
more  ufefnl  employment ;  and  in  this  point  of  view 
they  may  be  folely  purfued ;  but  they  become  criminal 
when  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

PASTINACA,  the  Parsnep :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umhellata .  The  fruit  is  an  elliptical  com* 
preffed  plane  j  the  petals  are  involuted  and  entire. 
There  are  only  two  fpecies  cf  this  genus  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  the p<iJUnaca  fatlva ,  or  garden-parfnep  : 
which  is  an  exceeding  line  efculent  root.  It  is  to  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Towing  the  feeds  in  February  or  March,  in 
a  rich  mellow  foil,  which  muff  be  deep  dug,  that  the 
roots  may  be  able  to  run  deep  without  hinderance. 

It  is  a  common  praCIice  to  fow  carrots  at  the  fame 
time,  upon  the  fame  ground  with  the  parfneps ;  and 
if  the  carrots  are  defigned  to  be  drawn  young,  there 
is  no  harm  in  it.  The  parfneps,  when  they  are  grown 
up  a  little,  muft  be  thinned  to  a  foot  diftance,  and 
carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds.  They  are  fineft  ufled 
juft  at  the  feafon  when  the  leaves  are  decayed  :  and 
fuch  as  are  ddirous  to  eat  them  in  fpring  fhould  have 
them  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  preferved  in  fand. 
When  the  feeds  are  to  be  faved,  fome  very  Itrorgand 
fine  plants  fhould  be  left  four  feet  diftance  ;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  :  they  muft  then  be 
carefully  gathered,  and  dried  on  a  coarfe  cloth.  They 
fhould  always  be  Town  the  fpring  following ;  for  they 
do  not  keep  well. 

Hints  have  b<?en  given  and  experiments  made  by 
Egricultural  focieties,  refpe&ing  parfneps,  in  order 
to  raife  them  for  winter  food  to  cattle.  It  has  long 
been  a  cuftoni  in  fome  parts  of  Brittany,  to  fow  parf¬ 
neps  in  the  open  field  for  the  food  of  cattle  ;  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  firft  volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions 
of  a  Society  inftituted  in  that  province,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  ceconomical  and  commercial  inte- 
refts  of  their  country.  4<  It  is  of  great  importance 
(fay  they)  that  parfneps  fhould  be  univerfally  cultiva¬ 
ted  ;  bccaufe  they  afford  an  excellent  and  wholefome 
food  for  all  ki'nds  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  and 
may  be  ufed  to  great  advantage  to  fatten  them.  Our 
hogs  have  no  other  food  in  all  that  feafon,  and  our 
bullocks  and  oxen  thrive  well  upon  it.  Our  cows  fed 
with  parfneps  give  more  milk  than  with  any  other  win¬ 
ter  fodder,  and  that  milk  yields  better  butter  than  the 
milk  of  cows  nourifhed  with  any  other  fubftance.  Our 
horfes  fatten  with  this  food  ;  though  fome  pretend  that 
it  renders  them  lefs  mettlefome,  and  hurts  their  legs 
and  eyes.  Cattle  eat  thefe  roots  raw  at  fiift  fliccd 

length  wife  ; 


kingdom,  fo  long  as  we  fawn  to  fafhions  that  difgrace  humanity,  and  to  manners  which  conf.ft  of  more  than 

P“("C)  h'Eii  been  confidently  afierted  by  fome  hiftorians,  that  James  was,  during  his  whole  life,  ftruck  with 
terror  upon  the  fight  of  a  drawn  fword  ;  which  was  the  reafon  of  his  great  nnw.ll.ngnefs  m  bellowing  the  ho- 
nour  of  knighthood.  For  at  this  junaure,  he  had  fnch  a  tremor  upon  him,  that  inftead  of  lay ing  the  fword 
upon  the  ihoulder  of  the  perfon  to  be  knighted,  he  frequently  would  be  obferved  almoft  to  thru  ft  the  point  of 
it  into  the  face  of  the  party  ;  which  occafioned  thofe  about  him  to  aflift;  him  in  the  dire&ion  of  his  hand. 


Taftophori 

ii 

Pafture. 
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lengthwife  ;  and  when  they  begin  not  to  reli/h  them, 
they  are  cut  in  pieces,  put  into  a  large  copper,  prefled 
u  down  there,  and  boiled  with  only  fo  much  water  as 
fills  up  the  chafms  between  them.  They  then  eat  them 
very  greedily,  an  1  continue  to  like  them”  See  Pa- 
nax  and  Opopanax. 

PASTOPHORI,  amongft  the  ancients,  were  priefU 
whofe  office  it  was  to  carry  the  images,  along  with  the 
ffirines  of  the  gods,  at  folemn  feftivals,  when  they  were 
to  pray  to  them  for  rain,  fair  weather,  or  the  like.  The 
Greeks  had  a  college  of  this  order  of  prfefts  in  SyllPs 
time.  The  cells  or  Apartments  near  the  temples,  where 
the  paftophori  lived,  were  called  pajlophoria .  There 
were  feveral  lodging-rooms  for  the  prieits  of  a  fimilar 
kind  in  the  temple  of  JeruLlem. 

PASTORAL,  in  general,  fomething  that  relates 
to  fhepherds :  hence  we  fay,  paftoral  life,  manners, 
poetry,  &c. 

Paftoral  life  may  be  confidered  in  three  different 
views  ;  either  fuch  as  it  now  aduaily  is  ;  when  the 
ftate  of  fhepherds  is  reduced  to  be  a  mean,  fervile,  and 
laborious  flate  ;  when  their  employments  are  become 
difagreeable,  and  their  ideas  grofs  and  low :  or  fuch 
as  we  may  fuppofe  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  mere 
early  and  fimpie  ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  eafe  and 
abundance  ;  when  the  wealth  of  men  confided  chiefly 
in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  fhepherd,  though  unre¬ 
fined  in  his  manners,  was  refpectable  in  his  flate:  or, 
laftly,  mch  as  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality 
be,  when,  to  the  tafe,  innocence,  and  firaplicity  of 
the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  poliihcd  tafte, 
and  cultivated  manners,  of  modern  times.  Of  thefe 
three  ftates,  the  firft  is  too  grofs  and  mean,  the  laft 
^  too  refined  and  unnatural,  to  be  made  the  ground-work 
of  paftoral  poetry.  Either  of  thefe  extremes  is  a 
rock  upon  which  the  poet  will  fplit,  if  he  approach  too 
near  it.  We  fhall  be  difgufted  if  he  give  us  too  much 
of  the  fervile  employments  and  low  ideas  of  a&ual 
peafants,  as  Theocritus  is  cenfured  for  having  fome- 
times  done  ;  and  if,  like  fome  of  the  French  and  Ita¬ 
lian  writers  of  paflorals,  he  makes  his  fhepherds  dif- 
courfe  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and  fcholars,  he  then 
retains  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  fpirit  of  paftoral 
poetry. 

P ■rfS'foRAi  Poetry.  See  Poetry,  Part  IT.  Se&  IV. 

PASTRY,  that  branch  of  cookery  which  is  chiefly 
taken  up  in  making  pies,  paflies,  cakes,  &c.  See  Paste. 

Lr  Cullen  obferves,  that  pafte  is  very  hard  and  in- 
digeftible  without  butter  ;  and  even  with  it,  is  apt  to 
produce  heart  burn  and  acefceney.  Perhaps  this  is 
increafed  by  the  burned  butter,  from  a  certain  fcnfibi- 
ity  in  the  ftomach,  which  occafions  all  empyreumatic 

°l  s  to  be  long  retained,  and  fo  turn  rancefcent  and 
ana. 

PASTURE,  or  Pasture- Land,  i's  that  referved 
tor  reeding  cattle. 

Pafturedand  ia  of  fuch  advantage  to  hu/bandry,  that 
many  prefer  it  even  to  corn-land,  becaufe  of  the  fmall 
haza  d  and  labour  that  attends  It;  and  as  it  lays  the 
oundauon  for  moft  of  the  profit  that  is  expefted  from 
he  arable  land  becaufe  of  the  manure  afforded  by 
the  cattle  wh.ch  are  fed  upon  it.  Failure  ground  is 

ov  ZlT  5  t  e,r  '?  la"d>  which  is  often 

overflowed ;  and  the  other  is  upland,  which  lies  high 
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and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe  will  produce  a  much  failure 
gt eater  quantity  of  hay  than  the  latter,  and  will  not  — 
require  manuring  or  drefling  fo  often  :  but  then  the 
hay  produced  on  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the 
other ;  as  is  alfo  the  meat  which  is  fed  in  the  upland 
more  valued  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich  mea¬ 
dows;  though  the  latter  w  II  make  the  fatter  and  lar¬ 
ger  cattle,  as  is  feen  by  thofe  which  are  brought  from 
the  low  rich  lands  in  Luncolnlhire.  Rut  where  people 
are  nice  in  their  meat,  they  will  give  a  much  larger 
price  for  fuch  a3  hath  been  fed  on  the  downs,  or  in 
■fhort  upland  pafture,  than  for  the  other,  which  is 
much  larger.  Betides  this,  dry  pallures  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  meadows,  that  they  may  be  fed  all 
the  winter,  and  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  poach  in  wet 
weather  ;  nor  will  there  be  fo  many  bad  weeds  pro¬ 
duced  ;  which  are  great  advantages,  and  do  in  a 
great  meafure  recompenfe  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
crop. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  of  mea¬ 
dow  land,  or  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being  overflowed 
with,  water,  and  given  diredlions  for  draining  and  im¬ 
proving  low  pallure  land,  under  the  article  Meadow  ; 
therefore  (hall  not  repeat  that  here,  but  juft  men¬ 
tion,  fome  methods  for  improving  of  upland  pafture. 

The  firft  improvement  of  upland  pallure  is,  by  fen- 
ctng  it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of  four,  five, 
fix,  eight,  or  ten,  acres  each,  planting  timber  trees 
In  the  hedge-rows,  which  will  fereen  the  graft  from 
the  dry  pinching  winds  of  March,  which  will  prevent 
the  grafs  from  growing  in  large  open  lands  ;  fo  that  if 
April  proves  a  dry  month,  the  land  produces  very 
little  hay  ;  whereas  in  the  flickered  fields,  the  grafs 
will  begin  to  grow  early  in  March,  tod  will  cover  the 
ground,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  parching  the  roots 
of  the  graft,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing,  fo  as  to 
afford  a  tolerable  crop  if  the  fpring  Ibould  prove  dry 
But  in  fencing  of  land  the  inelofure  mull  not  be 
made  too  fmall,  efpecially  where  the  hedge-rows  are 
planted  with  trees  ;  becaufe,  when  the  trees  are  advan¬ 
ced  to  a  conliderable  height,  they  will  f?read  over  the 
land;  and  where  they  are  clofc,  will  render  the  graft 
four;  fo  that  inflead  of  being  of  an  advantage  it  will 
greatly  injure  the  pallure. 

The  next  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  to  make 
the  turf  good,  where,  either  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
foil,  or  for  want  of  proper  care,  the  grafs  hath  been 
deftroyed  by  rulhes,  .bullies,  or  mole  hills.  Where  the 
furface  of  the  land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  paring  it  off,  and  burning  it ;  but  if  it  is  an 
hot  fandy  land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marie,  or  clay  are 
very  proper  manures  to  lay  upon  it  ;  but  this  fhoul  l  he 
laid  in  pretty  good  quantities,  otherwife  it  will  he  of 
little  fervice  to  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  over-run  with  bufhes  or  rulhes  it 
wdl  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  land  to  grub  Vh’em 
up  towards  the  latter  pait  of  fummer,  and  after  they 
are  dried  to  burn  them,  and  fpread  the  allies  over  the 
ground  juft  before  the  autumnal  rains;  at  which  time 
the  furface  of  the  land  ftiouid  be  levelled,  and  fown 
with  graft  feed,  which  will  come  up  in  a  Ihort  time 
and  make  good  grafs  the  following  fpring.  So  alfo* 
when  the  land  is  full  of  mole-hills,  "thefe  fhoulj  be  pa¬ 
red  off,  and  either  burnt  for  the  alhes,  or  fpread  im. 

^  mediately 
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Pafture.  mediately  on  the  ground  when  they  are  pared  off,  ob- 
'  ferving  to  fow  the  bare  patches  with  grafs  feed  jutt  as 
the  autumnal  rains  begin. 

Where  the  land  has  been  thus  managed,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  roll  the  turf  in  the  months  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March  with  an  heavy  wood  roller  ;  always 
obferving  to  do  it  in  moift  weather,  that  the  roller 
may  make  an  impreffion  ;  this  will  render  the  furface 
level,  and  make  it  mu.h  eaf.er  to  mow  the  graft  than 
when  the  ground  lies  in  hills ;  and  will  alfo  caufe  the 
turf  to  thicken,  fo  as  to  have  what  the  people  ufually 
term  a  oood  bottom.  The  graft  likw.fe  will  be  the 
fweeter  for  this  hnlbandry,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help 

to  deftroy  bad  weeds.  .  , 

Another  improvement  of  upland  paftures  is,  the 
feeding  of  them  ;  for  where  this  is  not  pradifed,  the 
land  mu  ft  be  manured  at  leaft  every  third  year  ;  and 
where  a  farmer  hath  much  arable  land  in  his  poilei- 
lion,  he  will  not  care  to  part  with  his  manure  to  the 
pafture.  Therefore  every  farmer  fhould  endeavour  to 
proportion  his  pafture  to  his  arable  land,  efpecialiy 
where  manure  is  fcarce,  otherwife  he  will  foon  find 
his  error  ;  for  the  pafture  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
profit  which  may  arife  from  the  arable  land. 

Whenever  the  upland  paftures  are  mended  by  ma- 
there  {hould  be  a  regard  had  to  the  nature  of  the 


foil,  and  a  proper  fort  of  manure  applied  :  as  lor  in- 
llance,  all  hot  fandy  land  (hould  have  a  cold  manure  ; 
neat’s  dung  and  fwine’s  dung  are  very  proper  for  fuch 
lands  ;  but  for  cold  lands,  horfe  dung,  allies,  and  other 
warm  manures,  are  proper.  And  when  thefe  are 
applied,  it  fhould  be  done  in  autumn,  before  the  rains 
have  foaked  the  ground,  and  rendered  «  too  foft  - to 
cart  on  ;  and  it  ftiould  be  carefully  fpread,  breaking 
.all  the  clods  as  fmall  as  poffible,  and  then  harrowed 
with  bullies,  to  let  it  down  to  the  roots  of  the  gra.s. 
When  the  manure  is  laid  on  at  this  fealon,  the 
rains  in  winter  will  wafli  down  the  falts,  fo  that  the 
following  fpring  the  grafs  will  receive  the  advantage 

°f  There  (hould  alfo  be  great  care  taken  to  dellroy 
the  weeds  in  the  pafture  every  fpring  and  autumn  : 
for,  where  this  is  not  praftifed,  the  weeds  will  ripen 
their  feeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the  ground,  and 
thereby  fill  it  with  fuch  a  crop  of  weeds  as  will  foon 
overbear  the  gr  afs,  and  deftroy  it ;  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  root  them  out  after  they  have  gotten  fuch 
polTeffion,  efpecialiy  ragwort,  and  fuch  other  weeds  as 
have  down  adhering  to  their  feeds.  • 

The  grafs  which  is  fown  in  thefe  upland  paftures 
feldom  degenerate,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  good:  where- 
as  the  low  meadows,  which  are  overflowed  in  winter, 
in  a  few  years  turn  to  an  harlh  rufhy  grafs,  though  the 


whofe  roots  decay  foon  after  their  feeds  are  perfected, 
fo  the  ground,  having  no  crop  upon  it,  is  again  plough¬ 
ed  for  corn  \  and  this  is  the  conftant  round  which  the 
lands  are  employed  in  by  the  better  fort  of  farmers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  praftice  of  thefe 
people,  it  is  certainly  poffible  to  lay  down  lands  which 
have  been  in  tillage  with  grafs,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
the  fward  (hall  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  natu¬ 
ral  graft,  and  of  as  long  duration.  But  this  is  never  to 
be  expefted  in  the  common  method  of  fowing  a  crop 
of  corn  with  the  grafs  feeds  ;  for,  wherever  this  has 
been  praftifed,  if  the  corn  has  fucceeded  well,  the 
grafs  has  been  very  poor  and  weak  ;  fo  that  it  the  land 
has  not  been  very  good,  the  grafs  has  fcarcely  been 
worth  faving  ;  for  the  following  year  it  has  produced 
but  little  hay,  and  the  year  after  the  crop  13  worth 
little  either  to  mow  or  feed.  Nor  can  it  be  expeaed 
to  be  otherwife,  for  the  ground  cannot  nourifh  two 
crops  ;  and  if  there  were  no  deficiency  in  the  land,  yet 
the  corn,  being  the  firft  and  moft  vigorous  of  growth, 
will  keep  the  grafs  from  making  any  confiderable  pro- 
grefs ;  fo  that  the  plants  will  be  extremely  weak,  and 
but  very  thin,  many  of  them  which  come  up  in  the 
fpring  being  deftroyed  by  the  corn  ;  for  whenever  there 
are  roots  of  corn,  it  cannot  be  expefted  there  fhould 
be  any  grafs.  Therefore  the  grafs  mull  be  thin  ;  and 
if  the  land  is  not  in  good  heart  to  fupply  the  graft 
.  with  nourifhment,  that  the  roots  may  branch  out  after 
the  corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  be  any  confiderable 
crop  of  clover  5  and  as  their  roots  are  biennial,  many 
of  the  ftrongeft  plants  will  perifti  foon  after  they  are 
cut  •  and  the  weak  plants,  which  had  m»de  but  little 
progrefs  before,  will  be  the  principal  part  of  the  crop 
for  the  fueceeding  year;  which  is  many  times  not 

worth  Handing.  ,  t 

Therefore,  when  ground  is  laid  down  for  graft, 
there  fhould  be  no  crop  of  any  kind  fown  with  the 
feeds;  or  at  left  the  crop  (hould  be  fown  very  thin, 
and  the  land  fhould  be  well  ploughed  and  cleaned  from 
weeds,  otherwife  the  weeds  will  come  up  the  firft,  and 
grow  fo  ftrong  as  to  overbear  the  grafs,  and  if  they 
are  not  pulled  up,  will  entirely  fpoil  it.  The  bell  fea- 
fon  to  fow  the  grafs  feeds  upon  dry  land,  when  no 
other  crop  is  fown  with  them,  is  about  the  middle  of 
September  or  fooner,  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  rain: 
for  the  ground  being  then  warm,  if  there  happen  forae 
good  (bowers  of  rain  after  the  feed  is  fown,  the  grafs 
will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get  fufficient  root- 
inn-  in  the  ground  before  winter  :  fo  will  not  be  in  dan- 
get  of  having  the  roots  turned  out  of  the  ground  by 
froft,  efpecialiy  if  the  ground  is  well  rolled  before  the 
froft  comes  on,  which  will  prefs  it  down,  and  fix 
the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots.  Where  this  hath  not 
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in  a  few  years  turn  to  an  harlh  rufhy  graft,  though  tne  v ne  earu.  ffiofened  the  ground 

upland  will  continue  a  fine  fweet  grafs  for  many  years  been  praftifed,  jheftoft  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


There  is  no  part  of  hulhapdry  of  which  the  farmers 
are  in  general  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  pafture : 
moft  of  them  fuppofe,  that  when  old  pafture  is  plowed 
up  it  can  never  be  brought  to  have  a  good  fward 
aUin  ;  fo  their  common  method  of  managing  their  land 
after  ploughing,  is  to  fow  with  their  crop  of  barley  fome 
grafs  feeds  as  they  call  them  ;  that  is,  either  the  red 
clover,  which  they  intend  to  ftand  two  years  after  the 
corn  is  taken  off  the  ground,  01  rye-grafs  mixed  wlth 
trefoil;  .but  as  all  thefe  are  at  molt  but  biennial  plants, 
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fo  much,  as  to  let  in  the  air  to  the  roots  of  the  graft, 
and  done  it  great  damage ;  and  this  has  been  brought 
as  an  objeftion  to  the  autumnal  fowing  of  grafs ;  but 
it  will  be  found  to  have  no  weight  if  the  above  direc¬ 
tion  is  praftifed  :  nor  is  there  any  hazard  of  fowing 
the  grafs  at  this  feafon,  but  that  of  dry  weather  after 
-the  feeds  are  fown  ;  for  if  the  grafs  comes  up  well, 
and  the  ground  is  well  rolled  in  the  end  of  Oftober,  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  repeated  again  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  fward  will  be  clofely  joined 

at  bottom,  and  a  good  crop  of  hay  may  be  expefted 

the 
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tlie  fame  fumirer.  But  where  the  ground  ennnot  he 
“’"""v  prepared  for  fovving  at  that  feafen,  it  may  he  perform¬ 
ed  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Maich,  according  to 
the  feafoiPs  being  early  or  late ;  for,  in  backward 
fprings  and  in  cold  land,  we  have  often  fowed  the 
grafs  in  the  middle  of  April  with  fuecefs  ;  but  there 
is  danger,  in  fowing  late,  of  dry  weather,  and  efpeci- 
svlly  if  the  land  is  light  and  dry  ;  for  we  have  feen 
many  times  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  removed 
by  ftrong  winds  at  that  feafon  ;  fo  that  the  feeds  have 
been  driven  in  heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  field.  There¬ 
fore,  whenever  the  feeds  are  fown  late  in  the  fpring, 
it  will  be  proper  to  roll  the  ground  well  foon  after 
the  feeds  are  fown,  to  fettle  the  furface,  and  prevent 
its  being  removed. 

The  forts  of  feeds  which  are  the  beft  for  this  pur* 
pc  fe,  are,  the  bed  fort  of  upland  hay. feeds,  taken 
from  the  cleaned:  paftures,  where  there  are  no  had 
weeds;  if  this  feed  is  fifted  to  clean  it  from  ruhbifh, 
three  bnftiels  will  be  fufficient  to  fow  an  acre  of  land. 
The  other  fort  is  the  tnfohum  pratenfe  album ,  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  names  white  Dutch  clover ,  or 
white  homy  fuel  le  graft.  Eight  pounds  of  this  feed  will 
be  enough  for  one  acre  of  land.  Hie  grafs  feed  fiiould 
be  fown  firll,  and  then  the  Dutch  clover- feed  may  be 
afterwards  fown  ;  but  they  fiiould  not  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  hecatife  the  clover  feeds  being  the  heaviefl  will 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  conftqueritly  the  ground  will 
be  unequally  fown. 

When  the  feeds  are  come  up,  if  the  land  fhoitld 
produce  many  weeds,  thefe  fhonld  be  diawn  out  before 
they  grow  fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  grafs  ;  for  where 
this  has  been  negle&ed,  the  weeds  have  taken  fuch 
peffi  fiion  of  the  ground  as  to  keep  down  the  errafs, 
and  ftarve  it ;  and  when  thefe  weeds  have  been  filter¬ 
ed  to  remain  until  they  have  filed  their  feeds,  the  land 
ha-s  been  fo  plentifully  Hocked  with  them  as  entirely 
to  defiroy  the  grafs  ;  therefore  it  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  parts  of  huibandry  ncvei  to  fuffer  weeds  to  grow 
on  the  iand. 

If  the  ground  is  rolled  two  or  three  times  at  proper 
diiiances  afUr  the  grafs  is  up,  it  will  prefs  down  the 
grifs,  and  caufe  it  to  make  a  thicker  bottom  :  for,  as 
the  Dutch  clover  will  put  out  roots  from  every  joint 
of  the  branches  which  are  near  the  ground,  fo,  by 
preflitig  down  of  the  balks,  the  roots  will  mat  fo  elofely 
together,  as  to  form  a  fward  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the 
whole  furface  of  the  ground,  and  form  a  green  carpet, 
and  will  better  refill  the  dimight.  For  if  we  do  but 
examine  the  common  pallures  in  fummer,  in  mod  of 
which  there  are  patches  of  this  white  honey fuckle  grafs 
growing  naturally,  we  fhall  find  thefe  patches  to  be  the 
only  verdure  remaining  in  the  fields.  And  this,  the 
f  rmers  m  general  acknowledge,  is  the  fweeteft  feed  for 
all norts  of  cattle  ;  yet  never  had  any  uotipn  of  propa¬ 
gating  it  by  feeds,  nor  has  this  been  long  pradtifed  in 
Enghnd. 

As  the  white  clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  very  bell  fort  to  fow,  where  pallures  are 
laid  down  to  remain  ;  for  as  the  hay.feeds  which  are 
t  ken  from  the  beft  pallures  will  be  compcfed  of  va¬ 
rious  forts  ot  grafs,  fome  of  which  may  be  but  annual 
and  others  biennial  ;  fo,  when  thofe  go  off,  there  will 
be  many  and  large  patches  of  ground  left  1  are  and  na¬ 
ked,  if  there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  white 
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clover  to  fpread  over  and  cover  the  land.  There-  Paflura 
fore  a  good  fward  can  never  be  expedled  where  this  is  p,  1  . 
not  fown  ;  for  in  mofl  of  the  natural  pallures,  we  find  Pat^omai 
this  plant  makes  no  fmall  [hare  of  the  fward  ;  and  it  is 
equally  good  for  wet  and  dry  bind,  growing  naturally 
upon  gravel  and  clay  in  mofi  parts  of  Enghnd  :  which 
is  a  plain  indication  how  cafily  this  plant  may  he  cul¬ 
tivated  to  great  advantage  in  mofl  forts  "of  land 
throughout  this  kingdom. 

The  1  efore  the  true  caufe  why  the  land  which  has 
been  in  tillage  is  not  brought  to  a  good  turf  again,  in 
the  ufnal  method  of  huibandry,  is,  from  the  farmers 
not  d  i  ft  in  gui  filing  which  grafies  are  annual  from  thofe 
whicli  are  perennial  :  for  if  annual  or  biennial  graffes 
are  fown,  thefe  will  of  comfe  foon  decay  ;  fo  that, 
unlefs  where  fome  of  their  feeds  may  have  ripened  and 
fallen,  nothing  can  be  expecled  on  the  land  but  what 
will  naturally  come  up.  Therefore  this,  with  the  co- 
vetous  method  of  laying  down  the  ground  with 
a  crop  of  coin,  has  occafioned  the  general  failure 
of  increafing  the  pallure  in  many  puts  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  now  much  more  valuable  than  any  arable 
land. 

After  the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  be¬ 
fore  dire  died,  and  brought  to  a  good  fward,  the  way 
to  preferve  it  good  is,  by  confhntiy  rolling  the  ground 
with  an  heavy  roller,  every  fpringand  autumn,  as  hath 
been  before  dire&ed.  This  piece  of  huflnndry  is  rarely 
p  radii  fed  by  farmers  ;  but  thofe  who  do,  find  their  ac- 
count  in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  grafs.  Ano¬ 
ther  thing  fiiould  alfo  he  carefully  performed,  which  is 
to  cut  up  cocks,  dandelion,  knapweed,  and  all  fuch  bad 
weeds,  by  their  roots  every  fpring  and  autumn ;  this  will 
increafe  the  quantity  of  good  grafs,  and  preferve  the  pa- 
fiures  in  beauty.  -Drefling  of  thefe  paflurcs  every 
third  year  is  alfo  a  good  piece  of  huflvtndry;  for  other, 
wife  it  cannot  be  expe&ed  the  ground  fiiould  continue 
to  produce  good  crops.  Befides  this,  it  will  he  necef- 
fary  to  change  the  feafons  of  mowing,  and  not  to  mow 
the  fame  ground  every  year,  but  to  mow  one  Eafon 
and  feed  the  next ;  for  where  the  ground  is  every  year 
mown,  it  mull  be  confiantly  d  re  fled,  as  are  moft  of  the 
grafs  grounds  near  London,  otherwife  the  ground  will 
be  foon  ex  banded. 

PATVECI,  in  mythology,  images  of  gods  which, 
the  Phoenicians  carried  on  the  prows  of  their  gallies. 
Herodotus,  hb.  iy.  calls  them  ?ra?i»xci.  r[Uie  wor(j 
Phoenician,  and  derived  from  pethicay  i.  e.  Itfulus.  See 
Bocchart’s  Chanarm,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  But  Scalfger  does 
not  agree.  ^  Morin  derives  it  from  <gv*,  monkey ,  this 
animal  having  been  an  objeft  of  worfhip  among  die 
ptian*,  and  hence  might  have  been  honoured  by 
their  neighbours.  Mr  Elfner  has  obferved,  that  He¬ 
rodotus  does  not  call  the  patosci  gods  ;  but  that  they 
obtained  this  dignity  from  the  liberality  of  Hdychius 
and  Suidas,  and  other  ancient  lexicographers,  who 
place  them  at  the  Hern  of  fhips  ;  whereas  Herodotus 
placed  them  at  the  prow.  Sealiger,  Bochart,  an-1 

Selden,  have  taken  fome  pains  about  this  fubjed. _ 

Mr  Morin  has  alfo  given  us  a  learned  diflertation  on 
this  head  in  the  Memoir es  de  l' Bead.  des  Infer Ipt .  & 

Bedes  Lettres ,  tom.  i.  ;  but  Mr  Elfner  thinks  it  de¬ 
fective  in  point  of  evidence. 

PATAGONIA,  a  country  of  South  America, 
comprehending  all  that  country  extending  from  Chili 
^  n  and 
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T»a*V'tre!a.  and  Paraguay  to  the  utrnoft  extremity  of  douth  A- 

1 - v - 'merica;  that  is,  from  35°  slmoft  to  5^  of  1-titn  le  s 

beiucr  furrounded  by  the  countries  juft  mentioned, 
the  South  and  North  Seas,  and  the  Straits  of  Migel- 
lan,  which  fe  par  ate  it  from  the  iflaad  called  Terra  del 
fuero,  and  extend  about  116  leagues  in  length  from 
fea  to  fea,  but  only  from  half  a  league  to  three  or  four 

in  breadth.  . 

This  country  had  the  name  of  Terra  Magellanica , 
from  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portngucfi  officer  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Catholic  king,  who  is  reported  to  have 
failed  through  the  ft  rails  that  alfo  bear  his  name,  from 
the  North  to  the  South  Sea,  in  the  year  1519. 

The  lofty  mountains  of  the  Andes,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  {bow  a  great  part  of  the  year,  traveling  the 
country  from  north  to  fouth,  the  air  is  faid  to  be  much 
colder  than  in  the  north  under  the  fame  parallels  of 
latitude.  Towards  the  north,  it  is  faid  to  be  covered 
w^h  wood,  and  flored  with  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
large  timber  ;  whereas,  to  the  fouthward,  not  Co  much 
as  a  Angle  tree  fit  for  any  mechanical  purpofe  is  to  be 
feen  :  yet  there  is  good  pafture,  and  incredible  numbers 
of  wiM  horned  cattle  end  horfea,  which  were  firft 
brought  hither  by  the  Spaniards,  and  have  iucrcafcd 
amazingly.  Freffi  water,  we  are  told  by  fome  writers, 
is  very  fcarce  ;  but  if  that  were  really  the  cafe,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conceive  how  the  prefent  inhabitants  and  fuch 
multitudes  of  cattle  could  fubfift..  I  he  eall  coal!  is 
moftly  low  land,  with  few  or  no  good  harbours :  one  of 
the  belt  is  Fort  St  Julian. 

Patagonia  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  Indian  tribes; 
as  the  ‘patagons,  from  which  the  country  takes  its 
name  ;  the  Pampas,  the  Coffares,  &c.  of  whom  we 
know  very  little.  Only  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of 
formervoyagers,  lately  confirmed  by  Commodore  Byron 
and  his  crew,  and  the  teftimonies  of  other  navigator?, 
that  fome  of  them  are  of  a  gigantic  ftature,  and  clo¬ 
thed  with  (kins ;  but  it  would  feem  that  there  are 
others  who  go  almoft  quite  naked,  notwith Handing  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate.  Some  of  them  alfo,  that 
live  about  the  Straits,  if  we  may  credit  the  navigators 
who  have  palled  that  way  into  the  South  Sea,  are  per- 
fe£t  favages  :  but  thofe  with  whom  Commodoie  Byron 
and  his  people  converfed,  are  reprefented  as  of  a  more 
gentle,  humane  difpofition  ;  only,  like  other  favages, 
they  live  on  fifh  and  game,  and  what  the  earth  pro¬ 
duces  fpontzneoully. 

The  Spaniards  once  built  a  fort  upon  the  Straits, 
and  left  a  garrifon  in  it,  to  prevent  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nation  palling  that  way  into  the  South  Sea  .  but 
moll  of  the  men  periffied  by  famine,  whence  the  place 
obtained  the  name  of  Port  Famine;  and  no  people  have 
attempted  to  plant  colonies  here  ever  fince. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Strait  is  a  piomontory  call¬ 
ed  Cape  Froifard,  which  is  the  molt  foutherly  on  the 
continent  of  South  America. 

On  the  ccafts  of  Patagonia  lie  a  great  number  of 
jflands,  or  chillers  of  iflands.  On  the  weft  coails  are  the 
iftands  Maidre  de  Dios,  Santa  Trinidad,  Santa  Cruz, 
the  ifles  of  the  Chunians  and  Huillans,  the  Sarmientos, 
and  many  others ;  to  the  number  of  fio  in  all,  as  fome 
fay.  Of  thofe  on  the  fouth  coaft,  the  molt  confi. 
dtrable  are  Terra  del  Fuego>  and  Staten  Land.  See 
thefe  aiticles. 

A  vaft  deal  has  been  faid  refpeaiug  the  llature  of 
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the  Patagonians,  by  people  of  different  nation®,  and  Patagonk, 
on  various  occa lions.  We  (hall  infert  the  following  let-  ~ v 

ter  from  Mr  Charles  Chrke,  who  was  on  board  By¬ 
ron's  (hip  in  1764,  and  gave  this  account  to  Dr  Mat¬ 
ty. 

“  We  had  not  got  above  10  or  12  leagues  into  the 
ft  rails  of  Magellan,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  before 
we  faw  feveral  people,  fome  on  horfeb rck,  lome  on  root, 
upon  the  north  fhore  (continent),  and  with  the  help  of 
our  gkflea  could  perceive  them  beckoning  to  us  to 
come  on  fhore,  and  at  the  A  me  time  obferved  to  each 
Other,  that  they  feemed  to  be  of  an  extraordinary 
fize  :  However,  we  continued  to  fland  on,  and  fnoul  i 
have  puffed  without  taking  the  leaf!  farther  notice  of 
pf  them,  could  we  have  proceeded  ;  but  our  breeze  dy¬ 
ing  away,  and  the  tide  making  again ll  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  anchor  ;  when  the  Commodore  ordered  his 
boat  of  12  oars,  and  another  of  fnf,  to  be  hoifled  out, 
manned  and  armed.  In  the  firft  went  the  Commo¬ 
dore,  in  the  other  Mr  Cummins,  our  firft  lieutenant, 
and  myfelf.  At  our  firft  leaving  the  fhip,  their  num¬ 
ber  did  not  exceed  40;  but  as  we  approached  the  fhore, 
we  oerceived  them  pourmg  down  from  all  q.utrtcrs, 
forne  galloping,  others  running,  all  making  ufe  of 
their  utmoll  expedition.  They  collected  themfelves 
into  a  body  juft  at  the  place  we  fleered  off  for.  When 
we  had  got  within  12  or  14  yards  of  the  beach,  we 
found  it  a  difagreeable  flat  fhore,  with  very  large 
Hones,  which  we  apprehended  would  injure  the  boats 
fo  looked  at  two  or  three  different  places  to  find  the 
moft  convenient  for  landing.  They  fuppofed  we  de¬ 
ferred  coming  on  fliore  through  apprehenfions  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  them  ;  upon  which  they  all  threw  open  the 
fkins  which  were  over  their  fhoulders,  which  was  the 
only  clothing  they  had,  and  confequently  the  only 
thing  they  could  fecret  any  kind  of  arms  With.,  and 
many  of  them  lay  down  elefe  to  the  water’s  edge.— 

The  Commodore  made  a  motion  for  them  to  go  a 
Tittle  way  from  the  water,  that  we  might  have  room 
to  land,  which  they  immediately  complied  with,  and 
withdrew  30  or  40  yards ;  we  then  landed,  and  form- 
ed  each  man  with  his  mufket,  in  cafe  any  violence 
fliould  be  offered.  As  foon  a*  we  were  formed,  the 
Commodore  went  from  us  to  them,  then  at  about  23 
yards  diftance  :  they  feemed  vaftly  happy  at 'his  going 
among  them,  immediately  gathered  round  him,  and 
made  a  rude  kind  of  noife,  which  I  believe  was  their 
method  of  flinging,  as  their  countenances  befpoke  it  a 
fpecies  of  jollity.  I  he  Commodore  then  made  a^  mo¬ 
tion  to  them  to  fit  down,  which  they  did  in  a  circle,, 
with  him  in  the  middle,  when  Mr  Byron  took  fome 
beads  and  ribbons;  which  he  had  brought  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  tied  about  the  womens  necks,  with  which 
they  feemed  infinitely  pleafed.  We  were  ftruck  with 
the  greateftaftonilhment  at  the  fight  of  people  of  fuch- 
a  gigantic  ftature,  notwith  Handing  our  pievious  no¬ 
tice  with  glaffes  from  the  fhip.  Their  body  w*fs  in- 
creafed,  by  the  time  we  got  in  there,  to  the  number  of 
500,  men,  women,  and  children.  JThe  men  and  wo¬ 
men  both  rid  in  the  fame  manner  ;  the  women  had  a 
kind  of  belt  to  clofe  their  fkins  round  the  waift,  which 
the  men  had  not,  as  theirs  were  only  flung  over  their 
fhoulders,  and  tied  with  two  little  flips,  cut  from  the 
fkin,  round  the  neck.  At  the  time  of  the  Commodore’s 
motion  for  them  to  retire  farther- up  the  beach,  they 

f>.li  t  . 
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3*ats^ona.  all  difmounted,  and  turned  their  horfes  Ioofe,  which 
were  gentle,  and  ftood  very  quietly.  The  Commodore 
having  difpofed  of  all  his  prefen ts,  and  fntisfied  his  cu- 
riofity,  thought  proper  to  retire  ;  tut  they  were  vadly 
anxious  to  have  him  go  up  into  the  country  to  eat 
with  them.  That  they  wanted  him  to  go  with  them 
to  eat,  we  could  very  well  underftand  by  their  motion, 
bnt  their  language  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  us.- — 
There  was  a  very  great  fmoke  to  which  they  pointed 
‘about  a  mile  from  us,  where  there  mull  have  been  fe- 
veral  fires  ;  but  iome  intervening  hills  prevented  our 
feeing  any  thing  but  the  fmoke.  Tlte  Commodore 
returned  the  compliment,  by  inviting  them  on  board 
the  th ip  ;  but  they  would  not  favour  him  with  their 
company  ;  fo  we  embarked,  and  returntd  to  the  (hip. 
We  were  with  them  near  two  hours  at  noon-dav, 
within  a  very  few  yards,  the’  none  had  the  honour  of 
(hakitig  hands  but  Mr  Byron  and  Mr  Cummins ; 
however,  we  were  near  enough,  and  long  enough  with 
them,  to  convince  our  fenfes,  fo  far  as  not  to  be  cavil¬ 
led  out  of  the  very  exiftence  cf  thofe  fenfes  at  that 
time,  which  fome  of  our  countrymen  and  friends  would 
abfolutely  attempt  to  do.  They  are  of  a  copper  co 
lour,  with  long  black  hair,  and  fome  of  them  are  cer 
tainly  nine  feet,  if  they  do  not  exceed  it.  The  Com¬ 
modore,  who  is  very  near  fix  feet,  could  but  jult  reach 
the  top  of  one  of  their  heads,  which  he  attempted  on 
tip-toes,  and  there  were  feveral  taller  than  him,  on 
whom  the  experiment  was  tried.  They  are  prodigy 
ous  ftout,  and  *£  well  and  a8  proportionally  made  as 
ever  1  faw  people  in  my  life.  That  they  have  fome 
kind  of  arms  among  them,  is,  I  think,  indiipuuble, 
from  their  taking  methods  to  convince  u  i  they  hal  none 
at  that  time  about  them.  The  women,  f  tb ink,  bear 
much  the  fame  proportion  to  the  men  2s  our  Europeans 
do  ;  there  was  hardly  a  m-n  there  lefs  than  eight  feet, 
mod  of  them  confiderahly  more.  The  women,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  run  from  feven  and  an  half  to  eight  feet.— 
Their  horfes  were  flout  and  bony,  tut  not  remarkably 
tall ;  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  from  15  to  15^  hands. 
They  had  a  great  number  of  dog?,  about  the  fize  of 
a  middling  pointer,  with  a  (ox  nofe.  They  continu 
ed  on  the  beach  till  we  got  under  way,  which  was 
two  hours  after  we  got  on  board.  I  believe  they 
had  fome  expeditions  of  our  returning  again  ;  but  as 
foon  as  they  faw  us  getting  off,  they  betook  themfelves 
to  the  country. 

iX  The  country  of  Patagonia  is  rather  hilly,  though 
not  remarkably  fo.  You  have  her*  and  there  a  ridge 
^>f  lulls,  but  no  very  high  ones.  We  lay  fome  time  at 
Port  Defire,  which  is  not  a  great  way  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Straits,  where  we  traverfed  the  country 
man7  mi‘es  round.  We  found  fire-brand3  in  different 
places,  winch  convinced  U3  there  hid  been  people,  and 
we  fuppofe  thtm  to  have  been  the  Patagonians  The 
foil  is  Tandy,  produces  nothing  but  a  coarfe  harfh  grafs, 
an  a  few  (mail  ftrubs,  of  which  Sir  John  Naborounh 
remarked,  he  could  not  find  one  of  fize  enough  1.0 
make  the  helve  or  a  hatchet;  which  obfervation  ue 
found  very  juft.  It  was  fome  time  in  the  winter  we 
made  this  viiit  to  our  gigantic  frien  ;s.  I  am  debarred 
being  fo  particular  as  I  could  wifh,  from  the  lofs  of 
*7  journals,  which  were  demanded  by  their  Lord.' 

1  ops  cf  the  Admiralty  immediately  upo#i  our  re¬ 
turn. 4  r 


That  the  whole  of  this  recount  is  true,  we  cannot  Patigofua, 
aflert ;  but  that  the  writer  has  been  milled  hi  fome  re-  — v— ^ 
fpedls,  and  mifinformed  with  regard  to  fome  of  his 
fads,  is  at  leuft  probable:  for  Captain  Wallis,  who 
went  out  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  after  Byron’s  re¬ 
turn,  gives  a  different  turn  to  many  of  the  observa¬ 
tions;  and  with  refpedl  to  the  flature  of  the  people, 
he  differs  very  materially.  We  (hull  give  the  following 
epitome  of  his  remarks  on  what  occurred  to  him — He 
had  three  (hips  with  him,  which  entered  the  Straits  on 
the  16th  December  1766,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  a 
bay  fouth  of  Cape  Virgin  Mary,  where  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  accolled  by  a  whole  troop  of  Patagonians, 
who  made  ligns  for  them  to  come  on  (hore.  The  Cap¬ 
tain,  having  made  previous  difpolitions  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  men  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  manned  all  the  boats 
belonging  t®  the  three  (hips,  and  with  a  party  of  ma¬ 
rines  landed  on  the  beach  where  thofe  guints  had  af- 
fembled.  The  commanders  of  the  three  (hips,  and 
moff  of  their  officers,  were  of  this  party.  On  their 
leaping  afhorc,  the  Indians  feemed  to  welcome  them  ; 
and  bein^  by  figns  defired  to  retreat,  they  all  fell  hack, 
and  made  room  for  the  marines  to  form.  When  they 
were  drawn  up,  Captain  Wallis  advanced,  and  by  figns 
dire&ed  the  Indians  to  feat  themfelves  in  a  femicircle, 
whi<jh  they  readily  underftooi  and  obeyed.  He  then 
diftributed  among  them  knives,  feiffar^,  buttons,  beads, 
combs,  and  particularly  ribbon?,  with  which  he  com¬ 
plimented  the  women,  w  ho  received  them  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pleafure  and  refpedl.  He  then  gave  them  to 
underftand  that  he  had  hill  more  valuable  articles  to  ^ 
bellow,  and  (bowed  them  axes  and  bill-hooks  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  pointed  to  fome  gaunicoes  and  oftriches, 
intimating  that  he  expended  fome  of  thofe  in  return: 
but  they  cither  did  not,  or  would  not,  underftand  him; 
fo  that  no  traffic  took  place. 

The  whole  company  that  were  nffembled  on  this 
occafion,  had  each  a  horfe,  with  a  faddle  and  bridle. 

The  faddle  had  a  fort  of  ftirrups,  and  the  bridle  was 
made  of  thongs  of  leather  very  well  put  together,  for 
the  purpofe  of  guiding  the  horfes.  The  women,  as  well 
as  the  men,  rode  ailride.  The  men,  in  general,  wore 
each  a  wooden  fpur  ;  but  one  of  them  had  a  large 
pair  of  vSpanilh  fpurs,  brafs  ftirrups,  and  a  Spanifh  fei- 
mitar.  Their  horfes  were  nimble  and  fpinted,  but 
fmall  in  proportion  to  their  riders,  (eemingly  net  above 
14  hands  high.  Their  dogs  Were  of  the  Spanifh  breed. 

The  Captain,  having  pnrpoffly  provided,  himfelf  with 
meafuring  rods,  found  that  the  tailed  man  among  them 
measured  only  fix  feet  feven  inches  high  ;  fevtral  were 
within  an  inch  or  two  as  tall ;  but  the  ordinary  fize  was 
from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet.  It  is  pity  that 
none  of  our  voyagers  thought  of  raca fining  the  whole 
fize  of  one  of  thofe  gigantic  mem  They  tell  us,  in¬ 
deed,  that  they  are  well  made,  that  they  are  propor¬ 
tionally  hrge,  and  that  they  are  robuft  and  bony; 
but  they  give  us  no  criterion  to  judge  of  their  bulk, 
nor  one  inilance  of  their  extraordinary  ftrength.  As 
they  are  reprefeuted  not  only  peaceable,  but  remark¬ 
ably  traffable,  fome  trials  might  have  been  made  of 
the  weight  they  could  have  lifted,  and  how  much  they 
could  exceed  in  that  rcfptdl  the  (trongeft  man  in  the 
(hips.  This,  in  a  great  meafure,  would  have  determi¬ 
ned  the  point,  which  i3  yet  ieit  doubttul  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  relations  that  are  given  by  the  different  voyagers 
D  3  who 
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who  have  feen  thefe  people,  ho  two  of  them  agreeing 
in  the  fame  Jefcnpcion.  All  agree,  however,  that 
their  hair  is  black,  an!  harfli  like  biiftles  ;  that  they 
are  of  a  dark-copper  colour,  and  that  their  features  are 
rather  handfomc  than  ugly  ;  that  they  clothe  them- 
felves  decently  with  the  11; uu  of  gaumcoes  ;  that  they 
paint  the ra felves  varioufly  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
pett.  that  hy  that  variety  they  diltingiiifh  their  tribes. 
Tho'fe  feen  by  Commodore  Byron  were  painted  round 
both  eyes,  no  two  of  them  alike  ;  thofe  feen  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Wallis  had  only  a  red  circle  round  the  left  eye  ; 
and  thofe  feen  by  Bougainville  had  no  circle  round 
the  eyes,  but  had  their  cheeks  painted  red.  This 
may  account  for  the  different  reports  of  voyagers  con¬ 
cerning  their  llature  :  it  is  not  impcffible,  nay,  it  is 
very  probable,  that  they  may  vary  in  thi.  particular, 
according  to  their  triles ;  as  is  feen  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  one  clan  of  the  Campbells  is  re¬ 
markably  tail,  and  another  of  the  Frnfers  remarkably 
Ihort.  Were  it  not  for  feme  fuch  natural  difcrimina- 
tion,  there  could  not  be  fo  wide  a  difference  in  the  de- 
fet  ipt\ona  o:  gentlemen,  who,  having  no  ends  to  ferve 
either  ill  falsifying  one  another’s  reports,  or  in  imposing 
upon  the  public,  cannot  be  fuppofsd  to  millake  will¬ 
fully.  . 

One  remarkable  obfervation  made  by  our  voyagers 
jnuft  not  be  omitted  :  and  that  is,  that  though  our 
people  coul  1  diftinguilh  but  one  word  of  their  language, 
which  the  Englilh  pronounce  cbewoiv,  and  the  Trench 
flxwa,  yet  the  Patagonians  could  lepeat  whole  fen- 
tences  after  our  men  more  diflinckly  than  almoft  any 
European  foreigner  of  what  nation  foever.  This  ap¬ 
pears  the  more  lingular,  as,  among  the  iilanders  between 
the  Tropics,  it  was  hardly  poffiblc  to  make  them  arti¬ 
culate  any  of  our  words.  Sydney  Parkinicn,  in  a  fpe- 
cimen  he  has  given  us,  fays,  that  though  the  Englilh 
remained  at  Otaheitee  three  months,  the  nearelt  the 
natives  could  approach  the  found  of  Cooke  was  Toote  ; 
Banks,  Opane ;  ■  Sol  under,  Tolano;  Gore ,  To<wara;  Monk- 
fault,  Mata  ;  and  fo  of  the  tell :  whereas  the  Patago¬ 
nians  prefently  got  by  heart  this  fentence  of  invitation, 
Come  a/bore,  Englifimen  !  which  they  (bowed  they  well 
underltood,  by  repeating  it  afterwards  whenever  the 
lliips  came  fo  near  the  lliore  as  to  be  within  call. 

Another  very  remarkable  particular  is,  that  they 
had  none  of  the  charafters  of  a  ferocious  people;  there 
was  no  oifenfive  weapon  among  them,  except  the  fei- 
mitar  already  mentioned.  The  men,  indeed,  had  a 
kind  of  fling,  which  they  ufe  in  hunting,  confiding  of 
two  round  Hones  of  about  a  pound  weight  each,  con- 
iieded  together  by  a  thong.  Thefe  Hones  were  fa- 
Hened  to  the  extremities  of  the  thong;  and,  when 
they  threw  them,  they  held  one  Hone  in  the  hand,  and 
fwiing  the  other  about  the  head.  “  They  are  fo  ex¬ 
pert  'in  the  management  of  this  double-headed  (hot 
(fays  the  writer  of  the  voyage),  that  they  will  hit  a 
mark  not  bigger  than  a  (hilling  with  both  thefe  Hones 
at  the  diflance  of  fifteen  yards  ;  but  their  method  of 
availing  themfelves  of  their  dexterity  againft  the  guan- 
icoe  and  oHrich  is,  to  fling  the  Hones  fo  as  to  entangle 
their  legs,  by  which  means  they  are  retarded  in  their 
flight,  and  eafily  overtaken.  Bougainville  fpeaks  of 
thefe  flings  as  common  among,  other  Indian  nations  in 
South  America  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen 
this  affertion  confirmed  by  any  other  voyager. 
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Thefe  people  certainly  drefs  differently  as  well  as  Patagonfc 
paint  differently  ;  for  the  dref3  deferibed  by  Bougain-  Pa[un> 

ville  is  very  unlike  the  drefs  ek  thofe  feen  by  the  Eng-  - y—J 

liih  voyagers.  Captain  Wallis  invited  fome  of  them 
on  board  his  fhip  :  but,  among  all  the  wonders  that 
were  fhown  them,  none  feemed  to  attraft  their  notice 
f<ii  much  as  the  looking-glaffes  :  they  looked  in  the 
glades  and  at  each  other  ;  they  laughed  and  gazed, 
and  gazed  again  and  laughed  ;  in  (hort,  there  waa  no 
end  to  their  merriment  when  in  poffefiion  of  this  article 
of  curiofity.  They  eat  whatever  was  given  them,  but 
would  drink  nothing  but  water.  In  this  they  differ 
from  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  Nortli  America,  who 
are  immoderately  fond  of  fpintuous  liquors.  I  hey 
admired  the  European  (heep,  hog  ,  and  poultry  ;  but 
did  not  feem  over-defirons  of  any  thing  they  faw  ex¬ 
cept  clothe3.  When  the  marines  were  exercifed  to  en¬ 
tertain  them,  they  appeared  difeoncertei  ;  an  old  man 
among  them  made  figns,  by  linking  his  bread,  and 
tumbling  down  and  lying  as  if  he  had  been  lead  upon 
deck,  that  he  knew  the  efftft  of  their  guns  ;  and  none 
of  them  ffemed  eafy  t  il  the  firing  was  over.  When 
the  Caotaiu  had  fatisfied  his  own  curiolity,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  theirs,  he  gave  them  to  underhand:  that  he 
was°going  to  fail,  and  that  they  muff  depart;  which, 
they  were  very  unwilling  to  do.  Idowever,  having 
given  each  of  them  a  canvas  bag,  with  fome  nee  des 
ready  threaded,  a  knife,  a  pair  of  feiffars,  a  fe*v  beads, 
a  comb,  and  a  looking-glafs,  he  difmiffed  them,  with 
great  reluftance  on  their  part,  particularly  on  that  of 
the  old  man’s,  who  by  very  fignificant  ligus  exprtffed 
his  defire  to  flay  till  funfet. 

PATAGONULA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  and  of  the  pentandria  chtfs  of  plants. 

The  chara&ers  are  thefe;  the  cup  is  an  extremely 
final!  perianthium,  divided  into  five  fegments,  and  re¬ 
mains  after  the  flower  is  fallen  ;  the  flower  confiffs  of 
a  fmgle  petal,  with  almoit  no  tube,  the  margin  of 
which  is  divided  into  five  acute  oval  fegments;  the 
ftarnina  are  five  filaments  of  the  length  of  the  flower; 
the  anthense  fimple  ;  the  germen  of  tne  piffil  is  oval 
and  pointed  ;  the  ffyle  is  (lender  and  flightly  bifid,  its 
ramifications  are  alfo  bifid  ;  this  is  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  (lamina,  and  remains  when  the  flower  is  fallen; 
the  ili  g  mat  a  are  fimple  ;  the  fiuit  is  an  oval  and  point¬ 
ed  capfule,  (landing  on  a  large  clip,  made  up  of  five 
long  fegments  emargiuated  or  rimmed  round  their 
edges  ;  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  yet  unknown  ;  but 
the  conftrudlion  of  the  enp,  in  which  the  capfule  (lauds, 
is  alone  a  fufficicnt  diftin&ion  for  this  genus.  There 
is  but  a  fingle  fpecies. 

PATAN,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaff  Indies, 
and  in  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  and  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  between  the  kingdoms  or  Siam  and  Paha.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Mahometans  and  partly  Gentoos; 
but  they  are  all  very  voluptuous.  The  air  is  wholefome, 
though  very  hut  ;  and  they  have  no  feafons  but  the 
winter  and  fummer.  The  former  is  more  properly  the 
rainy  feafon  ;  and  contains  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January.  I  he  woods  are  full  of  ele¬ 
phants  and  many  wild  animals.  Some  voyagers  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  country  is  governed  by  a  queen,  wiio 
never  marries,  but  may  have  as  many  gall  mts  as  (he 
pleafes.  They  have  fome  trade  with  the  Chinefe;  and' 
the  principal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  cae 
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iTatan  cf  the  ftrongefi:  in  thefe  parts,  having  a  well  defended 
II  harbour. 

?atcI  a‘  ,  Patan,  a  town  of  Afia,  ani  capita!  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul;, 
it  is  very  little  known.  ML.  Long.  109.  o.  N.  Lat.  27.  30. 

PATAV1NLTY,  among  ciities,  denotes  a  peculi¬ 
arity  of  Livy’s  dielion;  derived  from  Patavium  or  Pa¬ 
dua,  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  but  wherein  this  pata- 
vinity  confifis,  they  are  My  no  means  agreed. 

Afinius  Poliio,  according  to  Quintilian,  taxed  Livy 
with  patavinity.  But  what  he  meant  by  this  cenftire 
we  believe  no  man  can  fay.  Morhof  believes  it  to  be 
a  Angular  turn  of  expreffion,  and  f  me  phrafes  peculiar 
to  the  Paduefe.  All  \vt  certainly  know  about  it  is, 
that  it  vv.,s  a  fault  in  the  language  of  Livy,  net  in  the 
fentiments  or  manners.  In  all  probability,  it  is  one  of 
thofe  delicacies  that  are  loft  in  a  dead  language.  Dan. 
Georg.  Morliof  published  a  treatife  De  PatavuMaie  L-- 
vicna ,  at  Kiel,  in  1685,  where  he  explains,  very  learned¬ 
ly,  the  urbanity  and  ptregrinity  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

PATAKA,  (Livy,  Mela)  ;  the  capital  of  Lycia, 
to  the  eafi  of  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Xanthus ;  famous 
for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  thence  called  Pa - 
tcreus,  three  fribbles  only  ;  but  Patarau s,  (Horace). 
For  the  fix  winter  months,  Apollo  gave  anl  vers  at  Pa- 
tara  ;  and  for  the  fix  fummer  at  Delos,  (Virgil,  Ser- 
vius):  thefe  are  the  Lycia  Sorter  of  Virgil  The  town 
was  lituated  in  a  peniniulu,  called  Ltciorum  Cberfonefus , 
(Stephanus).  Adts  xxi.  1.  St  Paul  in  his  pafiage 
fiom  Philippi  to  Jerufalem,  came  to  Miletus,  hence  to 
Coos,  then  to  Rhodes,  and  from  Rhodes  to  Patara  ; 
where  having  found  a  fnip  that  was  bound  for  Phceni- 
—  cia,  he  went  on  board  and  arrived  at  Jerufalem,  to  be 
at  the  fear!  of  Pentecoft. 

PATAVIUM  (Tacitus,  Strabo),  a  town  of  the 
Tranfpadana,  fituated  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Medoacus  Minor ;  foun  led  by  Antenor  the  Trojan, 
(Mela,  Virgil,  Seneca);  Patavini ,  the  people,  (Livy  ); 
who  himfelf  was  a  native,  and  by  Afinius  Poliio  char¬ 
ged  with  paiivinity.  Now  Padua,  in  the  territory  and  to 
the  w eft  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  1 2.  15.  N.  Lat.  45.  30. 

PAT  AY,  a£own  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Or- 
leannois,  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Englifli  in 
1429,  and  where  Joan  of  Arc  did  wonders.  E.  Long. 
1.43.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

PATE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  platform,  refem- 
bling  what  is  called  an  horfe’s  Jhae. 

PATEE,  or  Pattee,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs,  fmall  in 
1  the  centre,  and  widening  to  the  extremities,  which  are 
veiy  broad. 

PATELLA,  or  Knee-pan,  in  an.tomy.  See 
there,  n°  59. 

Patella,  or  Limpet,  a  genus  of  infers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  tetlacea  ;  the  animal  being 
of  tire  fiiciil  kind.  The  fhells  are  of  that  clafs  which 
is  called  univalves ;  they  have  no  contour ,  and  are  in 
the  form  of  little  pointed  cones.  They  are  always  at¬ 
tached  to  fome  hard  body.  Their  fummit  is  fome- 
times  acute,  fometimes  obtufe,  flatted,  turned  back, 
or  perforated.  The  rock  or  other  hard  body  to  which 
they  are  always  found  adhering,  ferves  as  a  kind  of 
fecond  or  under  fnell  to  preferve  them  from  injury  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  Aldrovandus  and  Rondelet  have 
clafievl  tnem  among  the  bivalves;  but  in  this  error  they 
have  net  been  followed  by  any  other  writer.  Fabius 


Columna  diflinguiaies  four  forts  of  the  lepas  or  lim-  Patella, 
pets  :  lepas  vulgaris ,  a  fort  very  common  at  Naples,  of  *— 

an  oval  figure  and  afh -colour.  Lepas  major  exotica , 
which  comes  from  Spain,  the  fhell  is  hard,  thick,  and 
ribbed  in  angles,  and  the  rim  is  denticulated.  The 
lepas  agree,  or  fylvejlris ,  which  13  a  fmall  fhell,  irregu¬ 
larly  oval,  of  an  afh  colour,  m  rked  with  radii  and 
zones  eroding  each  other,  and  perforated  at  the  top 
by  an  aperture  which  ferves  the  fifh  for  a  vent.  And 
the  patella  regalis.,  quia  vegis  men/a  fit  digna ;  this  is  of  a 
mother-of-pearl  colour  within,  and  is  ribbed  and  per¬ 
forated  in  many  places  :  thefe  /hells  have  been  found 
on  the  back  of  the  fen  tortoife,  or  turtle,  and  on  a 
large  pinna  marina.  The  diitinguifhing  mark  or  charac- 
tcriitic  of  the  lepas  is  10  have  but  one  convex  fhell,  which 
adheres  by  its  rim  to  a  rock,  or  fome  other  hard  fub- 
fiance.  There  are  36  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
principally  difiinguifiied  by  peculiarities  in  their  lhtils. 

Of  lome  of  thefe  fhells  we  have  given  engravings  in 
Plate  CCCLXXXII.  of  which  we  add  the  following 
dtfeription  : 

The  limpet  marked  x.  has  large  yellow  furrows 
and  ridges  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  which 
is  indented  ;  the  eye  is  perfectly  white,  and  fhaped 
liked  a  nipple. 

That  marked  2.  {3  perfectly  fmooth,  but  radiated 
with  brown  flreaks,  arid  perforated  in  the  fummit. 

Fig.  3.  is  ribbed,  and  indented  at  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  ;  its  cont  is  fpotted  with  brown,  in  a  zig-zag 
form,  and  its  eye  is  of  a  ruby  colour. 

Fig.  4.  i3  a  final!  brown  fhell,  the  ribs  or  ftrioe  of 
which  are  armed  with  fmall  white  points.  * 

Fig.  5.  is  firmed  with  radii,  reaching  from  the  eye 
to  the  circumference,  which  are  crofted  by  other 
flreaks  nearly  parallel  to  the  circumference  ;  it  is  of 
the  ufual  colour,  and  its  eye  is  perforated. 

Fig.  6.  This  is  white,  fhaped  fomething  like  an 
hand-bell,  and  has  within  a  protuberance  fomewhat 
refcmbling  a  clipper. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  leven- tided  limpet,  divided  ateachanglc 
by  ridges  from  the  fummit,  which  form  a  ftar  on  a 
white  ground,  variegated  with  black  fpots. 

big.  8.  is  a  fmall  ribbed  fhell,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  rough  ;  it  has  a  chamber,  and  a  beak-fafhioncd  eye 
placed  at  one  of  its  extremities. 

Fig.  9.  is  the  finefl  Audi  of  this  fpecies  :  its  fize, 
the  fine  mother-of-pearl  colour  on  the  iiifide,  arid  the 
beauty  of  its  red  fpots  without,  which  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tortoife-fiief,  give  it  the  pre-emienct  over 
all  others.  It  is  called  the  Torioife  /lie//  luckier. 

The  wild  limpet,  or  patella  fera,  is  a  name  very  im¬ 
properly  applied  l  y  Rondili-tius  and  Aldrovnnd  to  the 
cures  marina,  ox  concha  veneris,  which  certainly  is  not  of 
the  patella  kind. 

Patella,  in  the  Hi  dory  of  Infers,  a  name  given 
by  Lifier  and  other  authors  to  a  little  hufk  or  fhell- 
found  on  the  bark  of  the  cherry,  plum,  rofe,  and 
other  trees,  containing  an  animal  within,  and  ufefui 
in  colouring.  Thefe  patellae  are  of  the  form  of  globes, 
except  when  they  adhere  to  the  tree,  and  are  for  the 
inofi  part  of  .1  fhining  chcfnut  colour.  The  hufk  it- 
felf  firikes  a  very  fine  crimfon  colour  on  paper,  and 
within  it  is  found  a  white  maggot  which  is  of  no  va¬ 
lue  :  this,  in  time,  hatches  into  a  very  fmall  but  beau*- 
tiful  bee.  The  fize  of  this  bee  is  about  half  that  of  an 

ant* 
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ant  They  have  a  (ling  like  bees,  and  three  fpots  placed  deities :  and  frequently  in  the  hands  of  princes,  to  Patercahs, 

in  a  triangle  on  the  forehead,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  mark  the  facerdotal  authority  joined  with  the  imps- '  ' 

eyes  They  are  of  a  blvck  colour,  and  have  a  large  round  rial.  See. 

wliitVh  or  pale  yellow  l'pot  on  the  back.  The  upper  pair  Hence  F.  Joubert  obferves,  that  befide  the  patera, 
of  wings  are  (haded  and  fpotted,  but  the  under  pair  are  there  is  frequently  an  altar  upon  which  the  patera  feems 

clear.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  Ihells  or  luilks  to  be  pouring  its  contents. 

in  order  to  difeover  whether  thecolour  they  yield  might  The  patera  was  of  gold,  filver,  marble,  brafs,  glafs, 
not  be  uftfnl.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  decpcil  or  earth  ;  and  they  ufed  to  inclofe  it  in  urns  with  tile 
coloured  hulks  afford  the  fined  and  deeped:  purple:  allies  of  the  tkceafed,  after  it  had  ferved  for  the  liba- 
they  mull  be  uled  while  the  animal  in  them  is  in  the  tions  ot  the  wine  and  liquors  at  the  funeral, 
maggot  form;  for  when  it  is  changed  into  the  bee  The  pitera  is  an  ornament  in  architecture,  frequent- 
ftate  the  (hell  is  dry  and  colourlefs.  Lifter,  who  firfi  ly  feen  in  the  Doric  freeze,  and  the  tympans  of 

obferved  thefe  patel!*,  went  fo  far  on  comparing  ar.  hes  ;  and  they  are  fometiines  ufed  by  themfelves,  to 

them  with  the  common  kermes,  as  to  aflert  that  they  ornament  a  fpace  ;_  and  in  this  cafe  it  is  common  to 
were  of  the  far^e  nature  with  that  produaion  :  but  his  hang  a  firing  of  hulks  or  drapery  over  them  :  fome- 
account  of  their  being  the  workrrunfhip  of  a  bee,  to  times  they  are  much  inriched  with  foliage,  and  have  a 
-preferve  her  young  maggot  ir.,  is  not  agreeable  to  mafic  or  a  head  in  the  centre. 

the  true  hifiory  of  the  kermes  ;  for  that  is  an  infeft  PATERCULUS  (Caius  Velleius),  an  ancient  Ro- 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  He  has  in  other  infiances  man  hifiorian,  who  flouriihed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
been  too  juftly  cenfured  for  h's  precip:t»ncy  of  judg-  Casfar,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  737.  His  ance- 
ing  of  things,  and  perhaps  has  fallen  into  an  error  by  ftors  were  iliuftrious  for  their  merit  and  their  offi- 
means  of  it  here.  It  is  very  poffible  that  thefe  pateli®  ces.  His  grandfather  efponfed  the  party  of  Tibe- 
may  be  the  fame  fort  o!  animal?  with  the  kermes.  but  rius  Nero,  the  emperor's  father;  but  being  old  and 
then  it  produces  its  young  within  this  fhcll  or  hulk,  infirm,  and  not  able  to  accompany  Nero  when  he  re- 

which  is  no  other  than  the  llcin  of  the  body  of  the  tired  from  Naples,  he  ran  himielf  through  with  his 

mother  animal  ;  but  as  there  are  many  flies  whofe  f.vord.  His  father  was  a  foldier  of  rank,  and  fo  was 
worms  or  maggots  ate  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  other  Paterculus  himfelf.  He  was  a  military  tribune  when 
animals,  it  may  be  that  this  little  bte  may  lcve  to  lay  Caius  Cxfar,  a  grandfen  of  Auguftus,  had  an  interview 
■its  e"g  in  the  body  of  the  proper  infect,  and  the  mag-  with  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  in  an  ifland  of  the  river 
got  hatched  from  thac  egg  may  eat  up  the  proper  pro-  Euphrates,  in  the  year  753.  He  commanded  the  ca- 
genv,  and,  undergoing  its  own  natural  changes  there,  valiy  in  Germany  under  Tiberius;  and  accompanied 
itTue  out  at  length  in  form  of  the  bee.  This  may  that  prince  for  nine  years  fticcc'iively  in  all  his  expe- 
have  been  the  cafe  in  fome  few  which  Dr  Lifter  ex-  ditions.  He  received  honourable  rewards  from  bim  ; 
attuned  ;  and  he  may  have  been  milled  by  this  to  fup-  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  preferred  to  any  higher 
mofe  it  the  natural  change  of  the  infecl.  dignity  than  the  pr.etorlhip.  The  praifes  he  bellows 

PATENT,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that  upon  Sejanus  give  fome  probability  to  the  conjefbure, 

Hands  open  or  expanded  :  thus  a  leaf  is  faid  to  be  pa-  that  lie  was  looked  upon  as  a  friend  cf  this  favourite, 
tent  when  it  (lands  almolt  at  right  angles  with  the  and  conftquently  that  he  was  involved  in  his  ruin. 

,ila£  6  His  death  h  placed  by  Mr  Dodwell  in  the  year  of  Rome 

Patent,  or  Letters  Patent.  See  Letter.  784<  when  he  was  in  his  50th  year 

PATER  NOSTER,  the  Lord's  Prayer ,  fo  called  from  He  wrote  an  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  Hifiory  in 
the  two  firfl  words  thereof  in  Latin.  two  books,  which  is  very  curious.  His  purpofe  was 

P/tTFR  Nojler,  llLnds  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indian  only  to  deduce  things  non,  tne  foundation  of  Rome  to 
Pea  fo  called  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  rocks,  the  time  wherein  he  lived  ;  but  he  began  his  work  with 
which  Tailors  have  likened  to' the  beads  with  which  things  previous  to  that  memorable  era :  for,  though 
•the  Papifts  tell  their  pater-r  gfter.  They  abound  in  corn  the  beginning  of  liis  firll  book  is  wanting,  we  yet  find 
and  fruits,  and  are  very  populous.  in  wh  .t  remains  of  it,  an  account  of  many  cities  more 

PA7RK  Patrntus,  was  the  name  of  the  firft  and  prin-  ancient  than  Rome.  He  promifed  a  larger  hifiory; 
deal  perfon  the  co’ltge  of  heralds  called  Fcda/es.  Some  and  no  doubt  would  hsvt  exei  uted  it  well :  for  during 
fay  t:  e  Pater  Patratus  was  a  conftant  officer  and  per-  his  miVtary  expeditions  he  had  feen,  a?  he  tells  us,  the 
petual  chief  of  that  body  ;  and  others  fuppofe  him  to  provinces  of  1  hraoe.  Macedoni  i,  Achaia,  Afia  Minor, 
have  been  a  temporary  minifi.tr,  deeded  upon  account  and  other  more  eafterly  regions  ;  efpecialiy  upon  the 
q!  male,,  g  peace  or  denouncing  war,  which  were  both  Ihores  of  the  Euxinr  fea,  which  hadfurnifhed  his  mind 
dote  by  him.'  See  Feci  ales.  with  much  entertaming  and  ufetul  knowledge.  In  the 

PATERA,  among  antiquaries,  a  goblet  o  velTel  Abridgement  which  we  have,  many  particulars  are  rela- 
ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their  fa  rifices  ;  wherein  they  ted  that  are  nowhere  elfe  o  be  found  ;  am!  tin's  makes 
offered  th  ir  ronfecrated  meats  to  the  go-ls,  and  where-  it  the  more  valuable.  The  ftyle  of  Paterculus,  though 
with  they  made  libations.  See  Sacrifice  ani  Lib  A-  mifera’dy  iifguifed  through  the  cirtlclfnefs  o  tranf  ri- 
TiON  bers,  and  impoifible  to  Le  reitored  to  purn y  for  want 

The  word  is  Latin,  form.d  from  pateo,  “  I  am  of  manuscript*,  is  yet  manifeftly  worthy  or  his  a*:e, 
open  ;y  quod  parent,  “  becauie  it  has  a  great  aperture;”  which  was  the  time  of  pure  Latmity.  The  greateft  a 
in  contradiftinftion  to  bottles,  &c.  \vh*ch  have  only  excellence  of  this  hhiorian  lies  in  his  manner  of  corn- 
narrow  necks,  or  whofe  aperture  is  lefs  than  t  »c  body  mending  and  blaming  thole  he  lpeaks  of ;  wh  ch  he 
of  the  v  flel.  dots  in  the  tineft  terni'i  and  moll  delicate  expi  eflicn9. 

Ob  medals  the  paura  is  feen  in  the  h»nL  of  *tvual  He  is,  howlvcr,  condemned,  and  indeed  with  the 

greateft 
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ulcs  greatefl.  reafon,  for  his  partiality  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
.  guflns  ;  and  for  making  the  mofl.extravagant  eulogies, 
L‘  not  only  upon  Tiberius,  hut  even  upon  his  favourite  Sc- 
jatius :  whom,  though  n  vile  and  cruel  monger,  Pater¬ 
culus  celebrates  as  one  of  the  molt  excellent  perfons  the 
Roman  commonwealth  had  produced.  Lipfius,  though 
he  praifes  him  in  other  refpe&s,  yet  cenfures  him  mod. 
feverely  for  his  infincerity  and  partiality.  “  Velleius 
Paterculus  (fays  he)  raifes  my  indignation  :  he  repre- 
fents  Sejanus  as  endowed  with  all  good  qualities.  The 
impudence  of  this  hi  (dorian  !  But  \vc  know  that  he  was 
born,  and  died,  to  the  deftrti&ion  of  mankind.  After 
many  commendations,  he  concludes,  that  Ti via  was  a 
woman  more  refembling  the  gods  than  men:  and  as  to 
Tiberius,  lie  thinks  it  a  crime  to  fpeak  otherwife  ofliim 
than  as  of  an  immortal  Jove.  What  fmcere  and  honed 
mind  can  bear  this  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  artfully 
does  he  everywhere  conceal  the  great  qualities  of  Cue- 
far  Germanicus  !  Low  obliquely  does  he  ruin  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Agrippina  and  others,  whom  Trjerius  was 
thought  to  hate  !  In  (hort,  he  is  nothing  hut  a  court- 
pro  di  cute.  You  will  fay,  perhaps,  it  was  unfiife  to 
fpeak  the  truth  at  thofe  times  :  i  grant  it ;  but  if  he 
could  not  write  the  truth,  he  ought  not  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  lies :  none  are  called  to  account  for  filence.”  La 
Mothe  le  Vayer  has  m#de  a  very  jail  remark  upon  this 
occafion  :  “  The  fame  fault  (fays  he)  may  be  obferved 
in  many  others,  who  have  written  the  hillory  of  their 
own  times,  with  a  delign  to  be  publifhed  while  they 
lived/* y 

It  is  ftrange,  that  a  work  fo  elegant  and  worthy  to 
be  preferved,  and  of  which,  Ly  reafon  of  its  fhortnefs, 
copies  might  be  fo  eafily  t*ken,  fhould  heve  been  fo 
near  being  loft.  One  manufeript  only  has  had  the  luck 
to  be  found,  as  well  of  this  author  among  the  Latins 
as  of  Hefychiua  among  the  Greeks  :  in  which,,  fays  a 
great  critic  of  our  own  nation,  “  TJie  faults  of  the 
feribes  are  found  fo  numerous,  and  the  defends  fo  be¬ 
yond  all  redrefs,  that  notwithilanding  the  pains  of  the 
learned  and  mofl  acute  critics  for  two  whole  centuries, 
thefe  books  ill’ll  are,  and  are  like  to  continue,  a  mere 
heap  of  errors.”  No  ancient  author  but  Prifcian  makc3 
mention  of  Paterculus  :  the  moderns  have  done  him  in¬ 
finitely  more  juftice,  and  have  illuflrated  him  with  notes 
and  commentaries.  He  was  fir  ft  publifhed,  from  the 
manufeript  of  Morbac,  by  Rhenanus,  at  Bafil  jn  1520: 
afterwards  by  Lipfius  at  Leyden  in  1581  ;  then  by 
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The  chromatic  genus,  with  its  greater  and  Idler  femi- 
tones,  either  afeending  or  descending,  is  very  proper 
lor  the  pathetic  ;  a3  is  rdfo  an  artful  management  of 
difeords ;  with  a  variety  of  motions,  now  brifk,  now  ' 
languishing,  now  fwift,  now  flow. 

Niemventyt  fper.ks  of  a  muflcian  at  Venice  who  fo 
excelled  in  the  pathetic,  that  he  was  able  to  play  any 
of  his  auditors  into  diffraction  :  he  fays  alfo,  that  the 
great  means  he  made  ufe  of  was  the  variety  of  mo¬ 
tions,  &c.  t  * 

PA  1  HOGNOMONIC,  among  pbyficl  ans,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  for  a  fymptorn,  or  coucourfe  of  fymptoms,  that 
are  in  fa  parable  from  a  diitemper,  and  are  found  in  that 
only,  and  in  no  other. 

PATHOLOGY,  that  part  of  medicine  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  lutujre  of  difeafes,  their  caufes  and  fymp¬ 
toms.  See  Mr: Di cine. 

PATHOS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifyiug  paf- 
fion. 

PATIIROS,  a  city  and  canton  of  Egypt,  of  which 
the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  make  mention  ; 
jerem.  xliv.  1.  15.  Ezek.  xxix.  14.  xxx.  14.  We  do 
not  very  well  know  its  filiation,  though  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  the  gecgiapber  fpeak  of  it  Ivy  the  netae  of 
Pbaturis ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  Upper  Egypt, 
lfaiah  (xii.  2.)  calls  it  Pathros  ;  and  u  is  the  country 
of  the  Pathrufim,  the  poflerlty  of  Mizraini,  of  whom 
Mofes  fpeaks,  Gen.  x.  14.  Ezekiel  threatens  them, 
with  an  entire  ruin.  The  Jews  retired  thither  not- 
withflanding  the  remonftrances  of  Jeremuh  ;  and  the 
Lord  fays  by  Ifaiah,  that  he  will  bring  them  back 
from  thence. 

PATIENCE,  that  calm  and  unruflied  temper  with 
which  a  good  man  bears  the  evils  of  life,  from  a  con- 
viddion  that  they  m*e  at  leaf!  permitted,  if  not  fent,  Ly 
the  heft  of  Beings,  who  n  akes  all  things  work  toge¬ 
ther  for  good  to  thofe  who  love  and  fear  him* 

The  evils  by  which  life  id  embittered  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  thefe  four  :  r.  Natural  evils,  or  thofe  to  which 
we  are  by  nature  fulled  as  men,  and  as  periflnble 
animals.  The  greateh  of  thefe  are,  the  deith  of  thofe 
whom  we  love,  and  of  onrfelves.  2.  Thofe  from  which 
we  might  be  exempted  by  a  virtuous  and  prudent 
conduct,  but  which  are  the  infepareble  confluences 
of  ^imprudence  or  vice,  which  we  (hall  callpunifhments  ; 
as  infamy  proceeding  from  fraud,  poverty  from  prodiga¬ 
lity,  debility  and  difeafe  from  intemperance.  3.  Thofe 


Oerari  Voliius  >n  1639;  next  by  Boeclerusat  Strafburg  by  which  the  fortitude  of  the  rood  are  exercifed  ;  filth 
l6+^  »  tben  by  I’h)  fats  and  others ;  and,  bftiy,  by  as  the  perfecutions  raifed  arainft  them  by  the  wicked 


Peter  Burman  at  Leyden,  1719,  in  8vo.  To  the  Ox¬ 
ford  edition  in  1693,  8vo,  were  prefixed  the  Anntiles 
Vdletarii  of  Mr  Dodvvell,  which  /how  deep  learning  and 
a  great  knowledge  of  antiquity. 

PATH,  in  general, denotes  the  courfe  or  track  mark¬ 
ed  out  or  run  over  by  a  body  in  motion. 

For  the  path  of  the  moon,  &c.  fee  Astronomy, 

»°  359*  36°. 

PATHE  nc,  whatever  relates  to  the  pafiions,  or 
that  is  proper  to  excite  or  awake  them.  The  word 
comes  fiom  the  Gretk  7ra3&9  paffion  or  emotion*  See 
Passion. 

Pathetic,  in  mufic,  fomething  very  moving,  ex- 
prdORve,  or  pjffionate  ;  capable  of  exciting  pity,  com- 


To  thefe  may  be  added,  4.  The  oppofmon  againft 
which  we  mull  perpetually  ftruggle,  a  riling  from  the 
diverfity  of  fentiments,  manners,  and  chara&ers  of  the 
perfons  among  whortf  we  live. 

Under  all  thefe  evils  patience  is  not  only  necefiary 
but  ufeful :  it  is  neceflary,  becaufe  the  laws  of  nature 
have  made  it  a  duty,  and  to  murmur  again (l  natural 
events  is  to  afirom  providence  ;  it  is  ufeful,  becaufe  ic 
renders  our  bufferings  lighter,  fhorter,  and  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Is  your  reputation  fullied  by  invidious  calumnies  ?■ 
rejoice  that  your  charafler  cannot  fuffer  but  by  falfie 
imputations.  You  are  arraigned  in  a  court  of  judi- 

^  -  ■■  - — . a  -  cature,  and  are  unjuflly  condemned:  paffion  has  in - 

pa  ion,  anger,  or  other  pafiions.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  iluenced  both  your  profecutor  and  your  judge,  and  yon 
c  pathetic  ftyle,  a  pathetic  figure,  pathetic  fong,  See.  cannot  forbear  repining  that  you  fufFer  although  in- 

8  nocentv 
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Aitlcnoe,  rocent.  Put  would  it  have  been  Letter  that  you 
w-y—  fiioidd  have  fuffered  being  guilty  ?  Would  the  greateft 
misfortune  that  can  befal  a  virtuous  man  be  to  you  a 
con folation  ?  The  opulence  of  a  villain*  the  elevated 
ilation  to  which  lie  is  raifed,  and  the  honours  that 
are  paid  to  him,  excite  your  jealoufy,  and  fill  your 
lofom  with  repinings  and  regret.  What  !  fay  you, 
are  riches,  dignity,  and  power,  referred  for  fuch 
wretches  as  this  ?  Ccafe  tide  groundless  murmurs.  If 
fhe  pefTeflions  you  regrit  were  real  benefits,  they  would 
b*  taken  from  the  wicked  and  transferred,  to  you. 
*Whnt  would  you  fay  of  a  fuccefsful  hero,  who,  having 
delivered  hi?  country,  ftaould  complain  that  his  fervioes 
were  ill  requited,  becaufe  a  few  fugar  plums  were  dif- 
'tributed  to  fome  children  in  his  preftnee,  of  which  they 
had  not  offeied  him  a  flwre  ?  Ridiculous  as  this  would 
appear,  your  complaints  are  no  better  fourmed.  rlis 
the  Lord  of  all  no  reward  to  confer  on  you  but  perifh- 
able  riches  and  empty  precarious  honour  ? 

It  is  fancy,  not  the  rcafon  of*  things,  that  makes 
life  fo  uneafy  to  us.  It  i a  not  the  place  nor  the  con¬ 
dition,  but  the  mind  alone,  that  can  make  any  body 
happy  or  miferable.  _  , 

He  that  v;  lues  himfelf  mon  confcience,  not  opinion, 
never  heeds  reproaches.  When  we  are  evil  fpoken  of, 
if  we  have  not  defer ved  it,  we  are  never  the  worfe  ;  if 
we  have,  we  fhould  mend. 

Tiberius  the  Roman  emperor,  a;  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  afted  in  rood  things,  like  a  truly  generous, 
good  natnred,  and  clement  prince.  .  All  fbrderous 
reports,  libels,  and  lampoons  upon  him  and  his  admi- 
niftration,  he  bore  with  extraordinary  patience  ;  faying, 
4*  That  in  a  free  Rate  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of 
every  man  ought  to  be  free :**  and  when  the  fenate 
would  have  proceeded  againft  fome  who  had  published 
libels  againft  him,  be  would  not  confent  to  it ;  faying, 
«  We  have  not  time  enough  to  attend  to  fuch  trifles  : 
if  you  once  open  a  door  to  fuch  informations,  you  will 
be  able  to  do  nothing  tile  ;  for  under  that  pretence 
every  man  will  revenge  himfelf  upon  his  enemies  by 
accufing  them  to  you.*  Being  informed  that  one  had 
fpoken  detra&ingly  of  him  :  44  L  be  fpeaks  ill  of  rue,'* 
lays  he,  44  I  will  give  him  as  good  an  account  of  my 
words  and  actions  as  I  can  ;  and  if  that  is  not  fuffi- 
cient,  I  will  facibfy  myfelf  with  having  as  bad  an  opi- 
nion  of  him  as  lie ‘has  of  me.”  Thus  far  even  Tibe¬ 
rius  may  be  an  example  to  other?.. 

Men  will  have  the  fame  veneration  for  a  perfon  that 
fafrers  advaihy  without  dejeftion,  as  for  demo! idled 
temples,  the  very  jruins  whereof  arc  reverenced  and 

adored.  , 

A  virtuous  and  wcll-difpofed  perfon,  is  luce  to  good 
metal ;  the  more  he  is  fired,  the  more  he  is  refined  ; 
the  more  he  is  oppof ed,  the  more  he  is  approved: 
wrongs  jr  ay  well  try  him  and  touch  him,  but  cannot 
imprint  in  him  any  falfc  ldamp. 

The  man  therefore  who  poflefles  this  virtue  (patience), 
in  this  an  pie  ftnfe  of  it,  Hands  upon  an  enuneuce,  and 
•fees  human  things  'below  him  *.  the  tempeft  indeed  may 
reach  him  ;  but  he  Hands  fecure  and  collected  againft 
it  upon  the  bafis  of  confcious  virtue,  which  the  fevereft 
i terms  can  feldom  (hake,  and  never  overthrow. 

Patier.ce,  however,  is  by  no  means  ineompatib.e 
with  ferfil  ility,  which,  with  all  its  inconveniences, 
is  to  be  eberithed  by  thofs  who  undcriland  and  vviflt  to 
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maintain  the  dignity  of  their  nature,.  To  feet  for  ran<r.c, 
others,  difpofis  us  to  exercife  the  amiable  virtue  of  }}  ^n 

charity,  which  our  religion  indifpenfably  requires., - 

It  conftitutes  that  enlarged  benevolence  which  phi- 
lofophy  inculcates,  and  which  is  indeed  compre¬ 
hended  in  Chnftian  charity.  It  is  the  privilege 
and  the  ornament  of  man;  and  the  pain  which  it 
caufes  is  abundantly'  recompenfed  by  that  fweet  f.  nfa- 
tion  which  ever  accompanies  the  exercife  of  bene¬ 
ficence.  . 

To  feel  our  own  mifery  with  full  force  is  not  to  be 
deprecated.  Aflli&ion  foftens  and  improves  the  heart. 

Tears,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  figure  fertilize  the  foil 
in  which  the  virtues  grow.  And  it  is  the  remark  of 
one  who  underftood  human  nature,  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  heai  t,  are 

meliorated  by  adverfity.  . 

But  in  order  to  promote  thefe  ends,  our  flittering* 
rnuft  not  be  permitted  to  overwhelm  us.  We  mult 
o^pofe  the.1i  with  the  arms  of  rcafon  and  religion  ;  and 
to  exp  re  is  the  idea  in  the  language  of  the  phi  lot  op  her, 
as  well  as  the  poet,  of  Nature,  every  one,  while  he  is 
compelled  to  feel  his  misfortunes  like  a  man,  mould 
re  Live  alfo  to  bear  them  like  a  man/ 


RefignM  in  ev’ry  Hate, 

With  patience  bear,  with  prudence  pufh,  your  fate  \ 

By  fu  fieri  ng  well  our  fortune  we  fubdue, 

Fly  when  file  frowns,  and  when  flie  calls  purfuc. 

PATIGUMO  (a  corruption  of  the  words  paie-cl ir* 
gwwauve)  ;  the  name  of  a  fort  of  pafte  or  cakes  much 
it  fed  on  the  continent  as  an  agreeable  and  ufeful 
f  remedy  for  catarrhal  defluxions,  and  fuppofed  by 
Dr  Percival  to  confift  of  gum-arabic  combined  with 
fugar  and  the  whites  of  eggs  (fee  the  article  Hunger, 
p.  715>  col.  I.)  But  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
powdered  fubftance  of  the  marfh mallow  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  compofition. 

PAT  IN  {  Guy),  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the  royal  col¬ 
lege  of  P  iris,  was  born  in  1602.  He  made  bio  way 
into  the  world  merely  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  being 
at  firft  coricdlor  of  a  printing-houfe.  He  was  a  mm 
of  great  wit  and  erudition  :  he  fpoke  with  the  gravity 
of  a  Stoic,  but  his  expreflions  were  very  fatlrical.  He 
hated  bigotry,  fuperftition,  and  knavery  ;  had  an  up¬ 
right  fmd,  and  a  well-difpofed  heart.  He  was  a  moll 
tender  father,  courteous  to  every  body,  and  polite  in 
the  higbeft  degree.  He  died  in  1672,  and  did  not 
owe  his  Tcv -utation  to  any  writings  publifhed  in  his  life¬ 
time  upon  phyfic  ;  but  bis  letters  which  appeared  a  ter 
his  death  have  rendeied  his  name  very  famous.  He 
left  a  fon  mentioned  in  the  eiifuing  article. 

Pat  in  (Charles),  who  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world,  and  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  He 
was  torn  in  Paris  in  1633  ;  and  made  fo  fiuprifing  a 
proorefs,  that  he  maintained  thefes  in  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin, °on  all  parts  of  philofophy,  in  1647.  He  ft u died 
the  law  in  compliance  to  an  uncle,  and  was  a  limited 
an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  but  could  not 
lav  slide  that  of  phvfic,  tor  which  he  always  had  an 
inclination.  He  therefore  quitted  the  law,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  phyfic;  in  which,  after  taking  the  doctor’s 
degree,  he  applied  himfelf  to  pra&ice  with  great  luc- 
cefs.  Ht  afterwards  travelled  into  Germany,  Hollana, 
England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  4676  he  was 
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appointed  profcffor  of  phyfic  in  Padua  ;  and  three 
years  after  was  created  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  1694.  His  works  are  many,  and  well 
known  to  the  learned  world.  His  wile  too,  and  his 
daughters,  were  authoreffes. 

PATKUL  (John  Reinhold),  was  l  orn  of  a  noble 
family  in  Livonia,  a  northern  province  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  The  Livonians  having  been 
flript  of  their  privileges,  and  great  part  of  their  eflates, 
by  Charles  XI.  Patkul  was  deputed  to  make  their 
complaint ;  which  he  did  with  fuch  eloquence  and 
courage,  that  the  king,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
fhoulder,  faid,  ‘  You  have  fpoken  for  your  country  as 
a  brave  man  fhould,  and  I  efteem  you  for  it.’ 

Charles,  however,  who  added  the  bafenefs  of  hypo- 
crify  to  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant,  was  determined  to 
punifh  the  zeal  and  honefty  which  he  thought  fit  to 
commend  •  and  a  few  days  afterwards  caufed  Patkul 
to  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  condemned 
to  die.  Patkul,  however,  found  means  to  efcape  into 
Poland,  where  he  continued  till  Chailes  was  dead.  He 
hoped  that  his  fentence  would  have  been  then  reverfed, 
as  it  had  been  declared  unjuft  even  by  the  tyrant  that 
procured  it :  but  being  difappointed  in  this  expecta¬ 
tion,  he  applied  to  Auguftus  king  of  Poland,  and  fo- 
licited  him  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Livonia  from 
the  Swedes  ;  which,  he  faid,  might  be  eafily  effefted, 
as  the  people  were  ready  to  (hake  off  their  yoke,  and 
the  king  of  Sweden  was  a  child  incapable  of  compel¬ 
ling  their  fubjeCtion. 

Auguftus  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Livonia  in  confequence 
©f  this  propofal ;  and  afterwards,  when  Charles  XII. 
entered  the  province  to  recover  it,  Patkul  commanded 
in  the  Saxon  army  ag.unft  him.  Charles  was  victori¬ 
ous  ;  and  Patkul,  fome  time  afterwards,  being  difguft- 
ed  at  the  haughty  behaviour  of  General  Fleming,  Au- 
guftus’a  favourite,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Czar, 
with  whom  Auguftus  was  in  ftriCt  alliance,  and  a  little 
befoic  Charles  compelled  Auguftus  to  abdicate  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  his  fubjeCts  to  eleCt  Stanifiaus 
in  his  ftead.  The  Czar  fent  Patkul,  with  the  title  of 
his  ambaffador,  into  Saxony,  to  prevail  with  Auguftus 
to  meet  him  at  Grodno,  that  they  might  confer  on  the 
ftate  of  their  affairs.  This  confeience  took  place  ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Czar  went  from  Grodno 
to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Aftracan.  As  foon  as  the  Czar 
was  gone,  Auguftus,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe,  or¬ 
dered  Patkul,  who  was  then  at  Drefden,  to  be  feized 
as  a  ftate  criminal.  By  this  injurious  and  unprece¬ 
dented  aCtion,  Auguftus  at  once  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  and  weakened  his  own  intereft  ;  for  Patkul 
was  not  only  an  ambaffador,  but  an  ambaffador  from 
the  only  power  that  could  afford  him  prote&ion.  The 
caufe,  however,  was  this :  Patkul  had  difeovered  that 
Auguftus’s  minillers  were  to  propofe  a  peace  to  Charles 
upon  any  terms  ;  and  had  therefore  formed  a  defign  to 
be  beforehand  with  them,  and  procure  a  feparate  peace 
between  Charles  and  his  new  mafter  the  Czar.  The 
defign  of  Patkul  was  difeovered  ;  and,  to  prevent  its 
fuccefs,  Auguftus  ventured  to  feize  his  perfon,  affuring 
the  Czar  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and  hacl  betrayed  them 
both. 
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Auguftus  was  foon  after  reduced  to  beg  a  peace  of 
Chailes  at  any  rate  ;  and  Charles  granted  it  upon  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  be  fhould  de¬ 
liver  up  Patkul.  This  condition  reduced  Auguftus  to 
a  very  diftrefsful  dilemma  :  the  Czar,  at  this  very  time, 
reclaimed  Patkul  as  his  ambaffador ;  and  Charles  de¬ 
manded,  with  threats,  that  he  fhould  be  put  into  his 
hands.  Auguftus  therefore  contrived  an  expedient  by 
which  he  hoped  to  fatisfy  both :  he  fent  fome  guards 
to  deliver  Patkul,  who  was  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of 
Konigftein,  to  the  Svvedifh  troops ;  but  by  fecret  or¬ 
ders,  privately  difpatched,  he  commanded  the  governor 
to  let  him  efcape.  The  governor,  though  lie  received 
this  order  in  time,  yet  difappointed  its  intention  by  hi« 
villainy  and  his  avarice.  He  knew  Patkul  to  be  very 
rich  ;  and  having  it  now  in  his  power  to  fuffer  him  to 
efcape  with  impunity,  he  demanded  of  Patkul  a  large 
fum  for  the  favour :  Patkul  refufed  to  buy  that  liberty 
which  he  made  no  doubt  would  be  gratuitoufly  re- 
ftored,  in  confequence  of  the  Czar’s  requifition  and  re- 
monftrance  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Swedifh  guards 
arrived  with  the  order  for  his  being  delivered  up  to 
them.  By  this  party  he  was  firft  carried  to  Charles’s 
head  quarters  at  Albranftadt,  where  he  continued 
three  months,  bound  to  a  flake  with  a  heavy  chain  of 
iron.  He  was  the^  conducted  to  Cafimir,  where 
Charles  ordered  him  to  be  tried  ;  and  lie  was  by  his 
judges  found  guilty.  His  fentence  depended  upon  the 
king ;  and  after  having  been  kept  a  prifoner  fome 
months,  under  a  guard  of  Mayerfeldt’s  regiment,  un¬ 
certain  of  his  fate,  he  was  on  the  Sth  of  September 
1707,  towards  the  evening,  delivered  into  the  cuftody 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Nicholas  Hielm.  On  tjie  next  day,  the  29th,  the  co¬ 
lonel  took  the  chaplain  of  his  regiment  afide,  and  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  Patkul  was  to  die  the  next  day,  ordered 
him  to  acquaint  him  with  his  fate,  and  prepare  him  for 
it.  About  this  very  time  he  was  to  have  been  married 
to  a  Saxon  lady  of  great  quality,  virtue,  and  beauty  ;  a 
circumftance  which  renders  his  cafe  ftili  more  affe&ing. 
Whit  followed  in  confequence  of  the  colonel’s  order 
to  the  mini  Her  (a)  will  be  related  in  his  own  words. 

“  Immediately  after  evening  fervice  I  went  to  his 
prifon,  where  I  found  him  lying  on  his  hed.  The  firft 
compliments  over,  I  enttred  upon  the  melancholy  duty 
of  my  profeffion,  and  turning  to  the  officer  who  had 
him  in  charge,  told  him  the  colonel’s  orders  were, 
that  1  fhould  be  alone  with  his  prifoner.  The  olfi  er 
having  withdrawn,  Patkul  grt.fping  both  my  hands 
in  his,  cried  out  with  moft  affedling  anxiety  and  di- 
ftrefs,  My  dear  paftor !  what  are  you  to  declare  ? 
what  am  I  to  hear  ?  I  bring  you,  replied  I,  the  fame 
tidings  that  the  prophet  brought  to  king  Hezekiah, 
Set  thine  houfe  in  order,  for  thou  mujl  die .  To  morrow  by 
this  time  thou  (halt  be  no  longer  in  the  number  of  the 
living !  At  this  terrible  warning  he  bowed  him¬ 
felf  upon  his  bed,  and  burft  into  tears.  I  attempted 
to  comfort  him,  by  fayirig  that  he  mull,  without  all 
doubt,  have  often  meditated  on  this  fubjc&  :  Yes, 
cried  he,  I  know,  alas  l  too  well,  that  we  mull  all 
die  ;  but  the  death  prepared  for  me  will  be  cruel  and 
infupportable.  I  allured  him  that  the  manner  of  hr* 
E  deati*. 


Patkul. 


(a)  The  mme  of  this  clergyman  was  Lorens  Hagnr. 
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PatVul.  death  was  to  me  totally  unknown  ;  but,  believing 
v— '  that  he  would  be  prepared  for  it,  I  was  fure  his  foul 
would  be  received  into  the  number  of  happy  fplrits. 
Here  he  rofe  up,  and  folding  hi*  hands  together, 
Merciful  Jtfus  !  let  me  then  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous"!  A  little  after,  with  his  face  inclined  to  tie 
wall,  where  Hood  his  bed,  he  broke  011c  into  this  fo- 
liloquy  :  Auguftus  !  O  Auguftus,  what  mud  be  thy 
lot  one  clay  !  Mufl  thou  not  anfwer  for  all  the  crimes 
thou  haft  committed  ?  He  then  ohferved  that  he  was 
driven  out  from  his  country,  by  a  fentcnce  againft  his 
fife,  pronounced  for  doing  what  the  king  himfelf  en~ 
couraged  him  to  do,  faying  to  him  one  day  in  terms 
of  much  kin  mefs,  *  Patkul,  maintain  the  rights  of 
your  country  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  with  all  the 
fpirit  you  are  capable  of,’  That  flying  into  an  ene¬ 
my’s  country  was  alfo  unavoidable,  as  the  country  of 
an  ally  would  not  have  afforded  him  prote&ion  ;  but 
that  he  was  in  Saxony  a  wretched  exile,  not  a  coun- 
fellor  or  advifer  ;  that  before  his  arrival  every  thing 
was  already  planned,  the  alliance  with  Mufcovy  figned, 
and  the  meafures  with  Denmark  agreed  upon.  ‘  My 
inclination  (faid  he,  after  a  paufe)  were  always  to  ferve 
Sweden,  though  the  contrary  opinion  hys  prevailed. 
The  ele&or  of  Brandenburg  owed  his  title  of  king  of 
Prujpa  to  the  fervices  I  did  hr.n ;  and  when,  in  re- 
compenfe,  he  would  have  given  me  a  confiderable  film 
of  money,  I  thanked  him,  and  rejected  the  offer ; 
adding,  that  the  reward  1  moft  wiffied  for  was  to  re¬ 
gain  the  king  of  Sweden’s  favour  by  his  intercefiion. 
This  he  promifed,  and  tried  every  poffible  method  to 
fucceed,  bat  without  fuccefe.  After  this  I  laboured 
fo  much  for  the  intereft  of  the  lace  emperor  in  his 
Spanifh  affairs,  that  I  brought  about  what  fcarce  any 
other  man  could  have  effe&ed.  The  emperor  as  an 
acknowledgment  gave  me  an  affignment  for  50,000 
crowns,  which  I  humbly  laid  at  his  feet,  and  only  im¬ 
plored  his  imperial  majefty’s  recommendation  of  me  to 
my  king’s  favour  :  this  requeft  he  immediately  grant¬ 
ed,  and°gavt  Li3  orders  accordingly,  but  in  vain.  Ytt, 
not  to  lofe  any  opportunity,  I  went  to  Mofcow  while 
the  Swedifh  ambaffadors  were  at  that  court ;  but  even 
the  mediation  of  the  Czar  had  no  effeft.  After  that 
I  diftributed  among  the  Swedifh  prifoneia  at  Mofcow 
at  leaft  100,000  crowns,  to  fhow  the  ardent  defire  I 
had,  by  all  ways,  to  regain  the  favour  of  their  fove- 
reign.  Would  to  heaven  I  had  been  equally  in  earned 
to  obtain  the  grace  of  God.’ — At  thefe  words  another 
fhower  of  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  remained 
for  fome  moments  filent,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
J  ufed  my  beft  endeavours  to  comfort  him  with  the 
affurance  that  this  grace  would  not  be  denied  him, 
provided  he  fpent  the  few  hours  flill  left  in  earneftly 
imploring  it  ;  for  the  door  of  heaven’s  mercy  was  never 
fnut,  though  that  of  men  might  be  cruelly  fo  4  This 
(replied  he),  this  is  my  confolation  ;  for  thou  art  God 
and  not  man  to  be  angry  for  ever/  He  then  inveighed 
bitterly  againft  Auguftus,  and  reproached  him  felt  for 
having  any  connection  with  a  wretch  who  was  wholly 
deftitute  of  all  faith  and  honour,  an  atheift,  without 
piety,  and  without  virtue.  4  While  he  was  at  War- 
favv  (faid  he),  and  heard  the  king  was  advancing  to  at¬ 
tack  him,  he  found  himfelf  extremely  diftreffed.  He 
was  abfolufely  without  money,  and  therefore  obliged 
to  difmifs  feme  of  his  troops.  He  had  recourfe  to  my 


affiftance,  andTntreated  me,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  bor-  IVku!,. 
row  whatever  fum  I-could,  I  procured  him  400,000  j‘nr‘v'T™"- 
crowns  ;  50,000  of  which,  the  very  next  day,  he 
fquandered  on  trinkets  and  jewels,  which  he  gave  in 
pre  fents  to  fome  of  his  women.  I  told  him  plainly  my 
thoughts  of  the  matter;  and  by  my  importunity  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  the  Jews  fhould  take  back  their  toys,  and 
return  the  money  they  had  been  paid  for  them.  The 
ladies  were  enraged  ;  and  he  fwore  that  1  fhoidd  one 
time  or  other  fuffer  for  what  I  had  done  :  there  in¬ 
deed  he  kept  his  word  would  to  God  he  had  always 
done  fo  with  thofe  he  employed  !’  1  now  left  him  for 

a  fhort  time,  and  at  feven  in  the  evening  I  returned  ; 
and  the  officer  being  retired,  he  acccfted  me  with  a 
fmiling  air,  and  an  appearance  of  much  tranquillity, 

*  Welcome,  dear  fir,  the  weight  that  lay  heavy  on  my 
heart  is  removed,  and  I  already  feel  a  fenfible  change 
wrought  in  my  mind.  I  am  ready  to  die  :  death  is 
more  eligible  than  the  folitude  of  a  long  imprifonment. 

Would  to  heaven  only  that  the  kind  of  it  were  lefa 
cruel.  Can  you,  my  clear  fir,  inform  me  in  what  man¬ 
lier  I  am  to  fuffer  ?  I  aufwcred,  that  it  had  not  beeir 
communicated  to  me  ;  hut  that  I  imagined  it  would 
pafs  over  without  noife,  as  only  the  colonel  and  ray- 
fdf  had  notice  of  it.  4  That  (replied  he)  l  dteem  as 
a  favour  ;  but  have  you  feen  the  fentence  ?  or  muft  £ 
die,  without  being  either  heard  or  condemned  ?  My 
apprehenGons  are  of  being  put  to  intolerable  tortures/ 

I  comforted  him  in  the  kindeft  manner  I  could  ;  but 
he  was  his  own  beft  comforter  from  the  Word  of  God, 
with  which  he  was  particularly  acquainted  ;  quoting, 
among  many  other  paffages,  th*  following  in  Greek, 

IV e  mujl  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through  many  tri - 
bulations.  He  then  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  write  down  what  he  fhould  di&ate.  I 
did  fo,  as  follows : 

*  Tefl amentum,  or  my  lajl  will  as  to  the  difpojition  of 
my  ejfeds  after  my  death . —  I.  His  majefty  King  Au¬ 
guftus,  having  Grit  examined  his  confcience  thoroughly, 
will  be  fo  juft  as  to  pay  back  to  my  relations  the  fum 
he  owes  me  ;  which,,  being  liquidated,  will  amount  to 
50,000  crowns ;  and  as*  my  relations  are  here  in  the' 
fervice  of  Sweden,  that  monarch  will  probably  obtain 
it  for  them.’ 

“  At  this  he  faid,  let  us  flop  here  a  little  ;  I  will 
quickly  return  to  finiffi  this  will ;  but  now  let  us  ad- 
cirefs  ourfelves  to  God  by  prayer.  Prayers  being  end¬ 
ed,  4  Now  (cried  he)  I  find  myfelf  y  et  better,  yet  in 
a  quieter  frame  of  mind:  Oh!  were  my  death  lefs 
dreadful,  with  what  pleafure  would  1  expiate  my  guilt 
by  embracing  it ! — Yes  (cried  he,  after  a  patife),  I 
have  friends  in  different  places,,  who  will  weep  over 
my  deplorable  fate.  What  will  the  mother  of  the  king* 
of  Pruffia  fay  ?  What  will  be  the  grief  of  the  Counters . 
Levolde  who  attends  on  her  ?  But  what  thoughts  muft 
arife  in  the  bofom  of  her  to  whom  my  faith  is  plighted  ? 
Unhappy  woman  I  the  news  of  my  death  will  be  fatal 
to  her  peace  of  mind.  My  dear  pallor,  may  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  beg  one  favour  of  you?’  I  affured  him  he 
might  command  every  fervice  in  my  power.  ‘  Have* 
the  goodnefs  then  (faid  he,  preffing  my  hand),  the 
moment  I  am  no  more,  to  write — Alas  !  how  will  you 
fet  about  it  ?  a  letter  to  Madam  Einfeidelern,  the  lady 
I  am  promifed  to — Let  her  know  that  I  die  her’s  j 
inform  her  fully  of  my  unhappy  fate !  Send  her  m>y 
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Patkul.  1-ift  and  eternal  farewel  My  death  is  in  truth  dif- 
- — v  graceful*;  blit  my  manner  of  meeting  it  will,  I  hope, 

by  heaven *8  and  your  afiiftance,  render  it  holy  and 
bleffed.  This  news  will  be  her  only  confolation.  Add 
farther*  dear  Sir,  that  I  thanked  her  with  my  lateft 
1  reath  lor  the  iincere  affe&ion  (he  bore  me  :  May  fhe 
live  long  and  happy  :  This  is  my  dying  with  * — I  gave 
him  my  hand  in  promife  that  I  would  faithfully  per¬ 
form  all  he  defired. 

‘5  Afterwards  he  took  up  a  book  :  4  This  (fa id  he) 
is  of  my  own  writing.  Keep  it  in  remembrance  of 
me,  and  as  a  proof  of  my  true  regard  for  religion.  I 
could*  wifh  it  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  king,  that  he  may  be  convinced  with 
what  little  foundation  1  have  been  accufed  of  atheiftn.’ 
Taking  it  from  his  hand,  1  allured  him  that  my  colonel 
would  not  fail  to  prefent  it  as  foon  as  opportunity  offered. 

“The  reft  of  his  time  was  employed  in  prayer,  which 
Ik  went  through  with  a  very  fervent  devotion.  On  the 
30th  of  September  I  was  again  with  him  at  four  in 
the  morning.  The  moment  he  heard  me  he  arofc, 
and  rendering  thank?  to  God,  allured  me  he  had  not 
fit pt  fo  foundiy  for  a  long  time.  We  went  to  prayers; 
and  in  truth  his  piety  and  devout  frame  of  mind  were 
worthy  of  admiration.  About  fix  he  faid  he  would 
begin  his  confeffion,  before  the  din  and  clamour  of  the 
people  without  could  rife  to  difturb  his  thoughts.  He 
then  kneeled  down,  and  went  through  his  confeffion 
in  a  manner  truly  eddying.  The  fun  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  horizon,  he  looked  out  of  the  window, 
faying,  Salve  fejla  dies !  4  This  is  my  wedding-day,  I 
looked,  alas!  for  another,  but  this  is  the  happier  ;  for 
to-day  fhall  my  foul  be  introduced  by  her  heavenly 
bridegroom  into  the  affembly  of  the  bleffed  !*  He  then 
alked  me,  whether  I  yet  knew  in  what  way'  he  was 
to  die  ?  I  anfwered,  that  I  did  not.  He  conjured  me, 
by  the  facred  name  of  Jefus,  not  to  forfake  him  ;  for 
that  he  Ihould  find  in  my  company  fome  confolation 
even  in  the  midft  of  tortures.  Calling  his  eye  on  the 
paper  that  lay  on  the  table,  1  This  will  (faid  he)  can 
never  be  finifhecld  I  afked  him,  whether  he  would 
put  his  name  to  wh^t  was  already  written  ?  4  No  (re¬ 
plied  he,  with  a  deep  hgh),  I  will  write  that  hated 
name  no  moie.  My  relations  will  find  their  account 
in  another  place  ;  falute  them  from  me.’  He  then  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  again  to  God  in  prayer,  and  continued 
bis  devotions  till  the  lieutenant  entered  to  condudlhim 
to  the  coach.  He  wrapped  himfelf  up  in  his  cloak, 
and  went  forward  a  great  pace,  guarded  by  100  horfe- 
men.  Being  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  we 
found  it  furrounded  by  300  foot  foldiers  ;  but  at  the 
fight  of  the  ft?k:s  and  wheels,  his  horror  is  not  to  be 
deicribed.  Clafping  me  in  his  arms,  4  Beg  of  God  (he 
exclaimed)  that  my  foul  may  not  lie  thrown  into  de- 
fpair  amidft  thefe  tortures!  1  comforted,  I  adjured 
him,  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  the  death  of  Jefus  Chuff, 
who  for  our  fins  was  nailed  to  a  ernft. 

‘‘  Being  now  on  the  fpot  where  he  was  to  fuffer, 
he  bid  the  executioner  to  do  his  duty  well,  and  put 
into  his  hands  fome  money  which  he  got  ready  for 
that  purpofe.  He  then  ffretched  himfelf  out  upon 
the  wheel  ;  and  while  they  were  ftripping  him  naked, 
he  begged  me  to  pr?y  that  God  would  have  mercy 
on  him,  and  bear  up  his  foul  in  agony.  I  did  fo;  and 
turning  to  all  the  fpedlators,  faid  to  them,  Brethren f 


join  with  me  in  prayer  for  this  unhappy  man.  4  Yes 
(cried  he),  affiff  me  all  o.f  you  with  your  fupplications 
to  heaven.*  Here  the  executioner  gave  him  the  firft 
ftroke.  His  cries  were  terrible  :  4  O  Jefus !  Jefus  ! 
have  mercy  upon  me.’  This  cruel  feene  was  much 
lengthened  out,  and  of  the  ntmoft  horror  ;  for  as  the 
headfman  had  no  ilcill  in  his  bufiueft,  the  unhappy 
victim  received  upwards  of  15  feveral  blows,  with  each 
of  which  were  intermixed  the  molt  piteous  groans  and 
invocations  of  ti  e  name  of  God.  At  length,  after  two 
ftrokes  given  on  the  breaft,  his  ftrength  and  voice  fad¬ 
ed  him.  la  a  faltering  dying  tone,  he  was  juft  heard 
to  fay,  4  Cut  off  my  head!*  and  the  executioner  ftdl 
lingering,  he  himfelf  placed  his  head  on  the  ft  affold  : 
After  four  ftrokes  with  an  hatchet,  the  head  was  fe- 
parated  from  the  body,  and  the  body  quartered.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  renowned  Patkul.” 

Charles  XI  [.  has  been  very  generally  and  feverely 
cenfured  for  not  pardoning  him,  and  we  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  vindicate  the  fovereign.  Yet  it  muff  be  re 
membeied,  that  Patkul  was  guilty  of  a  much  greater 
crime  than  that  which  drew  upon  him  the  difpleafure 
of  ChailesXI.  He  incited  foreign  powers  toatt.+ck  his 
country  when  under  the  government  of  a  boy,  hoping, 
as  he  faid  himfelf,  that  it  would  in  fuch  cireumffances 
become  an  eafy  conqueft.  He  was  therefore  a  rebel 
of  the  worft  kind  ;  and  where  is  the  abfolute  monarch 
that  is  ready  to  pardon  fuch  unnatural  rebellion  ?  Let 
it  be  remembered,  coo,  that  Chailes,  among  whole 
faults  no  other  in  fiance  of  cruelty  has  been  numbered, 
certainly  thought  that,  in  ordering  the  execution  of 
Patkul,  he  was  difeharging  his  duty.  That  monarch, 
it  is  known,  believed  in  the  prffib  lity  of  difeovering 
the  philofophcr’s  ftone.  Patku1,  when  under  fentence 
of  death,  contrived  to  impofe  fo  far  upon  the  fenate  at 
Stockholm,  as  to  perfuade  them  that  he  had,  in  their 
prefence,  converted  into  gold  a  quantity  of  bafer  me¬ 
tal.  An  account  of  this  experiment  was  tranfmitted 
to  the  king,  accompanied  with  a  petition  to  his  ma- 
jefty  for  the  life  of  fo  valuable  a  fubjetfl ;  but  Chailes, 
blending  magnanimity  with  his  feverity,  replied  with 
indignation,  that  he  would  not  grunt  to  intereft  what 
he  had  refufed  to  the  calls  of  humanity  and  the  intrea¬ 
ties  of  frienrifhip.’ 

PATMOS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Sporades  (Dio- 
nyfius)  ;  30  miles  in  com  pa  ft  (Pliny  ;  concerning  which 
we  read  very  little  in  authors.  It  was  rendered  famous 
by  the  exile  of  St  John  and  the  Revelation  ihowtd  him 
there  The  greateff  part  of  interpreters  think  that 
St  John  wrote  them  in  the  fame  place  during  the  two 
years  of  his  exile;  but*  others  think  that  he  did  not 
commit  them  to  writing  till  after  bn  return  to  Ephe- 
fus.  The  ifland  of  Patmos  is  between  the  ifland  of  Ica- 
ria  and  the  promontory  of  Miletus.  Nothing  lias  done 
it  more  honour  than  to  have  been  the  place  of  the  La- 
nifhment  of  St  John.  It  is  now  called  Put  no ,  or  Pac * 
tinoy  or  Palma/,  or  Palmofa .  Its  circuit  is  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  It  has  a  city  called  Pat¬ 
inos ,  with  a  harbour,  and  fome  monafferies  of  Gieek 
monks.  It  is  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
It  is  confiderable  for  its  harbours  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
derive  little  benefit  from  them,  becaufe  the  corfairs 
have  obliged  them  to  quit  the  town  and  retire  to  a  hill 
on  which  St  John’s  convent  (lands.  This  convent  is  a 
citadel  confiding  of  fever  al  irregular  towers,  and  is  a 
E  2  fub- 
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fubftantial  building  feated  on  a  very  ft«ep  rock, 
whole  ifland  is  very  barren,  and  without  woods 
however,  it  abounds  with  partridges,  rabbits,  quails, 

'  turtles,  pigeons,  and  fnipes.  Ail  their  corn  does 
not  amount  to  1000  barrels  in  a  year.  In  the 
whole  ifland  there  are  fcarce  300  men  :  but  there 
are  above  20  women  to  one  man,  who  expeft  that 
all  ftrangers  who  land  in  the  ifland  fhould  carry 
forr.e  of  them  away.  To  ihe  memory  of  St  John  is  an 
hermitage  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  where  there  is  a 
chapel  not  above  eight  paces  long  and  five  broad. 
Over  head  they  fliow  a  chink  in  the  rock,  through 
which  they  pretend  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  diftated  to 
St  John.  E.  Long.  26.84.  N.  Lat.  37.24.. 

PATNA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
where  the  Englilh  have  faftories  for  faltpetre,  borax, 
and  raw  filk.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
har,  a  dependency  of  Bengal,  in  the  empire  of  Indo- 
ftan,  fituated  in  a  pleafant  country,  400  miles  eaft  of 
Agra.  It  extends  feven  miles  in  length  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.— 
Mr  Rtnnel  gives  ftrong  te  Tons  for  fnppofing  it  to  be 
the  ancient  Palibothra.  The  town  is  huge  and 
populous,  but  the  houfes  are  built  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other.  E.  Long.  85.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  25. 

PATOMACK,  a  large  river  of  North  America,  in 
Virginia,  which  rifes  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  fe- 
parates  Virginia  from  Maryland,  and  falls  into  Chefa- 
peak  bay.  It  is  about  feven  miles  broad,  and  is  na¬ 
vigable  for  near  200  miles. 

PATONCE,  in  heraldry,  is  a  crofs,  flory  at  the 
ends;  from  which  it  differs  only  in  this,  that  the  ends, 
inflead  of  turning  down  like  a  fleur-de-lis,  are  extend¬ 
ed  fomewhat  in  the  pattee  form.  See  I*  lory. 

PATRAS,  a  city  of  Achaia.  Tills  place  was  vifit- 
ed  by  Dr  Chandler,  who  gives  the  following  account 
of  it  “  It  has  been  often  attacked  by  enemies,  taken, 
and  pillaged.  It  is  a  cor.fiderahle  town,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  fea,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  which  has 
its  fummit  crowned  with  a  ruinous  caftle.  This  made 

a  brave  defence  in  1447  aSa!nft  Sultan  Morat’  ®nl? 
held  out  until  the  peace  was  concluded,  which  firlt 
rendeied  the  Morea  tributary  to  the  I  nrks.  A  dry 
flat  before  it  was  once  the  port,  which  has  been  cho¬ 
ked  with  mud.  It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
only  an  inditferent  road  for  veflels.  The  houfe  of  Ni¬ 
cholas  Paul,  Efq;  the  Englilh  conful,  flood  on  part  of 
the  wall  either  of  the  theatre  or  the  odeum.  By  a 
fountain  was  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  infcnption.  We 
faw  alfo  a  large  marble  bull  much  defaced  ;  and  the 
french  conful  (howed  11s  a  colleftion  of  medals.  We 
found  nothing  remarkable  in  the  citadel.  It  is  a  place 
of  fome  trade,  and  is  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well  as  by 
Turks  and  Greeks.  The  latter  have  feveral  churches. 
One  is  dedicated  to  St  Andrew  the  apoftle,  who  buf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  there,  and  is  of  great  fanctity.  It 
had  been  recently  repaired.  The  fite  by  the  fea  is 
fuppofed  that  of  the  temple  of  Ceres.  By  it  is  a  foun¬ 
tain.  The  air  is  bad,  and  the  country  round  about 
over-run  with  the  low  fhrub  called  glycyrrhiM  or  li- 

quorice.”  .  . 

Of  its  ancient  ftate,  the  fame  author  fpeaks  thus  • 
«  Patrae  aflifted  the  iEtolianB  when  invaded  by  the 
Ga.ul$  under  Brennus  j  but  afterwards  wae  unfartu- 
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The  nate,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  almoft  aban¬ 
doned.  Auguftus  Coefar  reunited  the  fcattered  citi¬ 
zens,  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  fettling  a  portion 
of  the  troops  which  obtained  tht  vi&ory  of  ACtium, 
with  other  inhabitants  from  the  adjacent  places.  Pa¬ 
tras  refiourifhed  and  enjoyed  dominion  over  Naupa&us, 
CEhnthCa,  and  feveral  cities  of  Achaia.  In  the  time 
of  Paufanias,  Patras  was  adorned  with  temples  and  por¬ 
ticoes,  a  theatre,  and  an  odeum  which  was  fuperior  to 
any  in  Greece  but  that  of  Atticus  Hcrodes  at  Athens. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  a  temple  of  Bacchus 
iEfymnetes,  in  which  was  an  image  preferved  in  a 
cheft,  and  conveyed,  it  was  faid,  from  I  roy  by  Eury- 
pylus;  who,  on  opening  it,  became  difordered  in  his 
fenfes.  By  the  port  were  temples  ;  and  by  the  fea* 
one  of  Ceres,  with  a  pleafant  grove  and  a  prophetic 
fountain  of  unerring  veracity  in  determining  the  event 
of  any  illnefs.  After  fupplicating  the  goddefs  with 
incenfe,  the  lick  perfon  appeared,  dead  or  living,  in  a 
mirror  fufpended  fo  as  to  touch  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  In  the  citadel  of  Patrae  wa3  a  temple  of  Diana 
Laphria,  with  her  ftatue  in  the  habit  of  a  huntrefs  of 
ivory  and  gold,  given  by  Auguftus  Ctefar  when  he 
laid  wade  Calydon  and  the  cities  of  iEtolia  to  people 
Nicopolis.  The  Patrenfians  honoured  her  with  a  year¬ 
ly  feftival,  which  is  defenbed  by  Paufanias  who  was  a 
fpe&ator.  They  formed  a  circle  round  the  altar  with 
pieces  of  green  wood,  each  1 6  cubits  long,  and  within 
heaped  dry  fuel.  The  folemnity  began  with  a  moft 
magnificent  procefiion,  which  was  clofed  by  the  virgin- 
prieitefs  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  Hags.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  the  city  and  private  perfons  offered  at  the  al¬ 
tar  fruits,  and  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  vi&ims,  wild- 
boars,  Hags,  deer,  young  wolves,  and  beafts  full  grown  ; 
after  which  the  fire  was  kindled .  He  relates,  that  a 
bear  and  another  animal  forced  a  way  through  the 
fence,  but  were  recondu&ed  to  the  pile.  It  was  not 
remembered  that  any  wound  had  ever  been  received  at 
this  ceremony,  though  the  fpeCtacle  and  facrifice  were 
as  dangerous  as  favage-.  The  number  of  women  at 
Patras  was  double  that  of  the  men  They  were  em-. 
ployed  chiefly  in  a  manufacture  of  flax  which  grew  in 
Elis,  weaving  garments,  and  attire  tor  the  head.,, 

PATRANA,  or  Pastrana,  a  town  of  New  Ca- 
flile  in  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated 
between  the  rivers  Tajo  and  Tajuna,  in  W.  Long,  . 
2.  45.  N.  Lat.  40.  26. 

PATRAS,  an  ancient  and  flourifhing  town  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  capital  of  a  duchy,  with 
a  Greek  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  pretty  large  and  po¬ 
pulous  ;  and  the  Jews,  who  are  one-third  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  four  fynagogues.  There  are  feveral 
handfome  mofques  and  Greek  churches.  The  Jews 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  filk,  leather,  honey,  wax, 
and  cheefe.  There  are  cyprefs  trees,  of  a  prodigious 
height,  and  excellent  pomegranates,  citrons,  »nd  oran¬ 
ges.  It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken,  and 
it  is  juft,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  is  feated 
in  E.  Long.  21. 45.  N.  Lat.  38.  17. 

PATRlCA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  Campagaa  of  Rome,  towards  the 
fea-coaft,  and  eight  miles  caft  of  Oflia.  About  a 
mile  from  this  place  is  a  hill  called  Monte  de  Liyano , 
which  fame  have  thought  ta  be  the  ancient  Lavinium 

founded  by  -Enea*-,  PAT  RES. 
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Tatres,  PATRES  coNSfRipn.  See  Conscript  and  Se- 

Jatriarch.  nATOr. 

L  *  '  PATRIARCH,  Patriarcha,  one  of  thofe  firft; 

fathers  who  lived  towards  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  who  became  famous  by  their  long  lines  of  defend¬ 
ants.  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  twelve 
fons,  are  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  Seth, 
Enoch,  &c.  were  antediluvian  patriarchs, 

The  authority  of  patriarchal  government  exifted  in 
the  fathers  of  families,  and  their  firft-born  after  them, 
exercifing  all  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  authority 
in  their  refpefttve  houfeholds  ;  and  to  this  govern¬ 
ment,  which  lafted  till  the  time  of  the  lfraelites  dwell 
ing  in  Egypt,  fome  have  aferibed  an  abfolute  and  de- 
fpotic  power,  extending  even  to  the  purifhment  by 
death.  In  proof  of  this,  is  produced  the  curfe  pro¬ 
nounced  by  N6ah  upon  Canaan  (Gtn.  ix.  25.);  but  it 
muff  be  obferved,  that  in  this  affair  Noah  feems  to  have 
a&ed  rather  as  a  prophet  than  a  patriarch.  Another 
inftance  of  fuppofed  defpotic  power  is  Abraham’s  turn¬ 
ing  Hagar  and  lfhmael  out  of  his  family  (Gen.  xxi.  9, 
&c.)  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  thought  to Jurnifh  evidence 
of  any  fingniar  authority  veiled  in  the  patriarchs,  as 
fuch,  and  peculiar  to  thofe  ages.  The  third  inftance 
brought  forward  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  that  of  Jacob’s 
denouncing  a  curfe  upon  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xlix. 
7.),  which  is  maintained  by  others  to  bean  inftance  of 
prophetic  infpiration  more  than  of  patriarchal  power. 
The  fourth  inftance  is  that  of  Judah  with  regard  to 
Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.)  ;  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
remarked,  that  Jacob,  the  father  of  Judah,  was  ft  ill 
living;  that  Tamar  waa  not  one  of  his  own  family  ; 
and  that  Ihe  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  the  punifh- 
ment  of  which  was  death  by  burning  ;  and  that  Judah 
©m th is  occa/ion  might  fpeak  only  as  a  profecutor. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  which 
of  thefe  opinions  are  moil  agreeable  to  truth.  Men 
who  believe  the  origin  of  civil  government,  and  the 
obligation  to  obedience,  to  arife  from  a  fuppofed  01  i- 
ginal  contrail,  either  real  or  implied,  will  be  naturally 
led  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  patriarchs  :  and 
thofe  again  who  efteem  government  to  be  a  divine  in- 
ftitution,  will  be  a3  apt  to  raife  that  authority  to  the 
higheft  pitch  that  either  reafon  or  fcriptnre  will  per¬ 
mit  them.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  authority  exifted 
in  fathers,  and  defeended  to  their  firft-born,  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  neither  unnatural  nor  im¬ 
probable  to  imagine,  that  the  idea  of  hereditary  power 
and  hereditary  honours  was  firft  taken  from  this  cir- 
cumftance.  But  whether  authority  has  defeended 
through  father  and  fon  in  this  way  to  our  times,  is  a 
circumftance  that  cannot  in  one  inftance  be  affertgd, 
and  can  be  denied  in  a  thoufmd.  The  real  fource  of 
the  dignity  aud  of  the  authority  of  modern  times 
feems  to  have  been,  fkill  in  the  art  of  war,  and  fuccefs 
in  the  conduct  of  conquefts. 

JevjiJh  Patriarch,  a  dignity,  refpe&ing  the  origin 
©f  which  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions.  The  learned 
authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  think,  that  the  firft 
appearance  and  inftitution  of  thofe  patriarchs  happened 
*mder  Nerva  the  fucceffor  of  Domitian.  It  feems  pro¬ 


bable  that  the  patriarchs  were  of  the  Aaronic  or  Le-  Patriarchy 
vitical  race  ;  the  tribe  of  Judah  being  at  that  time  too 
much  depreffed,  and  too  obnoxious  to  the  Romans  to 
be  able  to  affume  any  external  power.  But  of  what, 
ever  tribe  they  were,  their  authority  came  to  be  very 
confiderable.  Their  principal  bufinefs  war,  to  inftriuT 
the  people;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  inftitnted  fchools 
in  feveral  cities.  And  having  gained  great  reputation 
for  their  extraordinary  learning,  zeal,  and  piety,  they 
might, in  time,  not  only  bring  a  great  concourfe  of  othur 
Jews  from  other  parts,  a9  from  Egypt  and  other  weft- 
ern  provinces  of  their  difperfion,  but  likewife  prove  the 
meansofthcirpatriarchal  authority’s  being  acknowledg¬ 
ed  there.  From  them  they  ventured  at  length  to  levy  a 
kind  of  tribute,  in  order  to  defray  the  charges  of  their 
dignity,  and  t>f  the  ©fficers(A)  under  them,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  was  to  carry  their  orders  and  decilions  through 
the  other  provinces  of  their  difperfion,  and  to  fee  them 
pusdually  executed  by  #11,  that  fome  fhadowof  union 
at  leaf!  might  be  kept  up  among  the  weftern  Jews. 

They  likewife  nominated  thedoftors  who  were  to  pre- 
fide  over  their  fchools  and  academies;  and  thefe  were 
in  proeefb  of  time  ftylcd  chiefs  and  princes ,  in  order  to 
raife  the  credit  of  that  dignity,  or  to  imply  the  great 
regard  which  their  difciples  were  to  pay  to  them.  Thefe 
chiefs  became  at  length  rivals  of  the  patriarchs;  and 
fome  of  them  poffeffed  both  dignities  at  once;  an  ufur- 
pation  which  caufed  not  only  great  corifufion  among«i 
them,  but  oftentimes  very  violent  and  bloody  conteiis. 

However,  as  the  Jewifh  Rabbies  have  trumped  up  a 
much  older  era  for  this  patriarchal  dignity,  and  have 
given  us  a  fucceftion  of  them  down  to  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  which  it  was  abolifned,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
give  our  readers  the  fubftance  of  what  they  have  writ¬ 
ten  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  order  of  men ;  and  at' 
the  fame  time  to  Ihow  them  the  abfurdity  and  falfehood 
of  that  pietended  fucceifion  to  this  imaginary  dignity. 

According  to  them,  the  firft  patriarch  was  Hillel, . 
furnamed  the  Babylonian ,  becaufe  he  was  fint  for  from 
thence  to  Jerusalem  about  100  years  before  the  ruin 
of  their  capital,  or  30  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
to  decide  a  difpute  about  the  keeping  of  E after,  which 
on  that  year  fell  out  on  the  Sabbath-day  ;  and  it  was 
on  account  of  his  wife  decifion  that  he  was  railed  to 
that  dignity,  which  continued  in  his  family  till  the 
faid  fifth  century.  He  was  likewife  looked  upon  as  a 
fecond  Mofes,  becaufe  he  lived  like  him  2jo  years  in  ob* 
feurity,  40  more  in  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
fandlity,  and  40  more  in  pofftflion  of  this  patriarchal 
dignity.  They  make  him  little  inferior  to  that  law¬ 
giver  in  other  of  his  excellencies,  as  well  as  in  the  great  * 
authority  he  gained  over  the  whole  Jewifh  nation.  The 
wonder  will  be,  how  Herod  the  Great,  who  was  fo 
jealous  of  his  own  power,  cou!4  fuffer  a  ftranger  to  be 
raifed  to  fuch  a  height  of  it,  barely  for  having  decided 
a  difpute  which  mutl  in  all  likelihood  have  been  ad¬ 
judged  by  others  long  before  that  time. 

However,  Hillel  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Simeon, 
whom  many  Chriftians  pretend  to  have  been  the  vene¬ 
rable  old  perfon  of  that  name,  who  received  the  di¬ 
vine  infant  in  his  arms.  The  Jews  give  him  but  a 

very. 


(a)  Thefe  were  called  Jpoftoli  or  Lsgathi. 
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Patriarch.  verv  obfcure  patriarchate  ;  though  the  authors  above  people  fo  regretted  his  death,  that  an  order  was  given, 


quoted  make  him,  moreover,  chief  of  th<^  fanhedrim  ; 
and  Epiphanius  fays,  that  the  pvieftly  tribe  hated  him 
fo  much  for  giving  fo  ample  a  teilimony  to  the  divine 
child,  that  they  denied  him  common  burial.  But  it 
is  hardly  credible  that  St  Luke  fhould  have  fo  care- 
lefsly  paffed  over  his  two-fold  dignity,  if  he  had  been 
reallw  poffcffed  of  them,  and  have  given  him  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  a  juft  and  devout  man. 

He  was  fuccceded  by  Jochanan,  not  in  right  of  de¬ 
ferent,  but  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  which  the  Rab. 
hies,  according  to  cuftom,  have  raifed  to  fo  furprifing 
a  height,  that,  according  to  them,  if  the  whole  heavens 
were  paper,  all  the  tree3  in  the  world  pens,  and  all  the 
men  writers,  they  would  not  fuffice  to  pen  down  all 
his  leffons.  He  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  two  years, 
according  to  fomc,  or  five  according  to  others  :  and 
was  the  perfon  who,  obferving  the  gates  of  the  temple 
to  open  of  tluir  own  accord,  cried  out,  “  O  temple, 
temple  !  why  art  thou  thus  moved  !  We  know  that 
thou  art  to  be  deftroyed,  feeing  Zechariah  hath  fore¬ 
told  it,  faying,  i  Open  thy  gates,  O  Lebanus,  and  let 
the  flames  con  fume  thy  cedais.”  Upon  this  he  is  fur¬ 
ther  reported  to  have  complimented  Vefpafian,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  as  fome  have  corrt&ed  the  ftory,  Titus,  with  the 
title  of  ling,  a  fluring  him  that  it  was  a  royal  perfon 
who  was  to  deftroy  that  edifice  ;  on  which  account 
they  pretend  that  general  gave  him  leave  to  remove 
the  fanhedrim  to  Japhne. 

The  Jcwifh  writers  add,  that  he  likewife  cre&ed  an 
academy  there,  which  fubfifted  till  the  death  of  Aki- 
ba  ;  and  was  likewife  the  feat  of  the  patriarch  ;  and 
confifted  of  300  fchools,  or  clafies  of  fcholars.  Ano¬ 
ther  he  ere&ed  at  Lydda,  not  far  from  Japhne,  and 
where  the  Chriftians  have  buried  their  famed  St 
George.  He  lived  J20  years,  and  being  afked,  what 
he  had  done  to  prolong  his  life  ?  he  gave  this  wife  an- 
fwer  ;  I  never  made  water  nearer  a  houfe  of  prayer  than 
four  cubits  :  I  never  difguifed  my  name  :  I  have  taken 
care  to  celebrate  all  feftivals  :  and  my  mother  hath 
even  fold  my  head  ornaments  to  buy  wine  enough  to 
make  me  merry  on  fuch  days  ;  and  left  me  at  her 
death  300  hogfheads  of  it,  to  fan&ify  the  Sab'  ath. 
The  debtors  that  flourifhed  in  his  time  were  no  lefs 
ccnfi  lerable,  both  for  their  number  and  character ; 
particularly  the  famed  Rabbi  Chanina,  of  whom  the 
Bath  Col  was  heard  to  fay,  that  the  world  was  pre- 
ferved  for  the  fake  of  him  ;  and  R.  Nicodemus,  whom 
they  pretend  to  have  flopped  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  like  • 
pmother  Joftuia. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Gamaliel,  a  *n>an,  according 
to  them,  of  unfufierable  pride  ;  and  yet  of  fo  univer- 
fal  authority  over  ail  the  Jews.,  not  only  in  the  weft, 
but  over  the  whole  world,  that  the  very  monarchs  iuf- 
fered  his  laws  to  be  obeyed  in  their  dominions,  not 
one  of  them  offering  to  obftruft  the  execution  of  them. 
In  his  days  flourifhed  ‘Samuel  t lie  Lefj,  who  compofed 
a  prayer  full  of  the  bUtcreit  curfes  againft  heretics, 
1  y  which  they  mean  the  Chriftians  ;  and  which  are 
ft  ill  in  ufe  to  this  day-  Gamaliel  was  no  Ids  an  ene¬ 
my  to  them  ;  :<nd  yet  both  have  been  challenged,  the 
former  as  the  celebrated  m  after  of  our  great  apoftie, 
the  other  as  his  (life  pie  m  his  unconverted  ftate. 

Simon  II.  his  fon  and  fucceflor,  was  the  firft  mar¬ 
tyr  who  died  during  the  liege  of  Jerufalem.  lire 


initead  or  10  bumpers  ot  wine,  which  were  uiuauy 
drank  at  the  funeral  of  a  faint,  to  drink  13  at  his,  on 
account  of  his  martyrdom.  Thefe  bumpers  were  in 
time  multiplied,  they  tell  us,  to  fuch  Ihameful  height, 
that  the  fanhedrim  was  forced  to  make  fome  new  re¬ 
gulations  to  prevent  that  abufe. 

Thefe  are  the  patriarchs  which,  the  Rabbies  tell  us, 
preceded  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple  5  and  we  need 
no  farther  confutation  of  this  pretended  dignity,  than 
the  filence  of  the  facred  hiftorians,  who  not  only  make 
not  the  leaft  mention  of  it,  but  afTure  us  all  along  that 
they  were  the  high-prfefts  who  prefided  in  the  fanhe- 
drim  ;  and  before  whom  all  cafes  relating  to  the  Jewifh 
religion  were  brought  and  decided.  It  was  the  high- 
prieft  who  examined  and  condemned  our  Saviour;  that 
condemned  St  Stephen  ;  that  forbad  the  apoftles  to 
preach  in  Chrift  8  name  and  who  fat  as  judge  on  the 
great  apoftie  at  the  head  of  that  fupreme  court.  The 
fame  may  be  urged  from  Jofephus,  who  muft  need# 
have  known  and  mentioned  this  pretended  dignity,  it 
any  fuch  there  had  been  ;  and  yet  is  fo  far  from  taking 
the  leaft  not:ce  of  it,  that,  like  the  evangelifts,  he  pla¬ 
ces  the  pontiffs  alone  at  the  head  of  all  the  Jewifh  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  names  the  high-prieft  A  nanus  as  having  the 
care  and  direction  of  the  war  againft  the  Romans  ;  — 
which  i3  an  evident  proof  that  there  were  then  no  fuch 
patriarchs  in  being. 

To  all  this  let  us  add,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
fuch  remarkable  fucccffion,  the  Talmudifts  would  have 
preferved  it  to  future  ages  ;  whereas,  neither  they,  nor 
any  of  the  ancient  authors  of  the  Jewifh  church,  make 
any  mention  of  it  ;  but  only  lome  of  their  doctors, 
who  have  written  a  conliderable  time  after  them,  as  of 
writers  to  whom  little  credit  can  be  given  in  points  of 
this  nature;  tfpecially  as  there  are  fuch  unfurmount- 
able  contradictions  between  them,  as  no  authors  ei¬ 
ther  Jewifh  or  Chriftian  have,  with  all  their  pains,  been 
hitherto  able  to  reconcile. 

Their  fucceffion,  according  to  the  generality  of 
thofe  rabbies,  Hands  as  follows  : 

1.  Iiillel  the  Babylonian.  2.  Simeon  the  fon  of 
Hillel.  3.  Gamaliel  the  fon  of  Simeon.  4.  Sime¬ 
on  II.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel  5.  Gamaliel  II.  the  fon 
of  Simeon  II.  6.  Simeon  III.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel  II. 
7.  Judah  the  fon  of  Simeon  III.  8.  Gamaliel  III. 
the  fon  of  Judah.  9.  Judah  II.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel 
III.  10.  Hillel  II.  fon  of  Judah  II.  1 1.  Judah  III. 
fon  of  Hillel  II.  12  Hillel  III.  fon  of  Judah  III. 
13.  Gamaliel  IV.  fon  ot  Hillel  III. 

According  to  Gants  Yzemach  David,  who  hath 
reduced  them  to  10,  they  are, 

1,  Hillel  the  Babylonian.  2.  Simeon  the  fon  of 
Hillel.  3.  Rabb  Gamaliel  Rebona.  4.  R.  Simeon 
the  fon  of  Gamaliel.  5.  Rabban  Gamaliel  his  fon. 
6.  R.  Jehudah  the  prince.  7.  Hillel  the  prince,  his 
fon.  8.  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  Old.  9.  Simeon  III. 
10.  R.  Judah,  Naffi  or  prince. 

On  the  v/hoie,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their 
firft  life  was  in  Ncrva’s  time,  however  much  Jewifh 
pride  m  y  have  prompted  them  to  lalfify,  and  to  affert 
their  origin  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  it  really  was. 
Nor  have  the  Jews  been  faithful  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  authority  ot  thefe  men.  They  have  exaggera¬ 
ted  their  power  beyond  all  bounds,  for  the  purpofe  of 

repelling 
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JPatrfarchi,  repelling  the  arguments  of  Chriftians :  for  their  power 
was  certainly  more  fhowy  than  fubftantial.  In  time, 
however,  they  certainly  impofed  upon  the  people  ; 
and  what  power  they  did  poilefs  (which  the  Romans 
only  allowed  to  be  in  religious  matters,  or  in  fuch  as 
were  conneded  with  religion  j  they  exerciicd  with  great 
rigour.  Their  pecuniary  demands,  in  particular,  be¬ 
came  very  exorbitant ;  and  was  the  caufe  ot  their  fup- 
prefiion  in  the  year  429. 

Patriarchs,  among  Chriftians,  are  ecclefiaftic  »1 
dignitaries,  or  bifhops,  fo  called  from  their  paternal 
authority  in  the  church.  The  power  of  patiiarchs  was 
not  the  fame  in  all,  but  differed  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cuftoms  of  countries,  or  the  pleafures  of  kings  and 
councils.  Thus  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  grew 
to  be  a  patriarch  over  the  patriarchs  of  Ephcfus  and 
Caefarea,  and  was  called  the  acumcnical  and  univerfal 
patriarch;  and  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  fome 
prerogatives  which  no  other  patriarch  but  himfelf  en¬ 
joyed,  fuch  as  the  right  of  confecrating  and  appro¬ 
ving  every  fingle  bifhop  under  his  jurifdiaion. 

The  patriarchate  has  been  ever  efteemed  the  fupreme 
dignity  in  the  church  :  the  bifhop  had  ouly  under  him 
the  territory  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  bifhop  ;  the 
metropolitan  fuperintended  a  province,  and  had  for 
fuffragans  the  bifhops  of  his  province  ;  the  primate  was 
the  chief  of  what  was  then  called  a  dioccfe  (a),  and  had 
feveral  metropolitans  under  him  ;  and  the  patriarch  had 
under  him  feveral  diocefes,  compoiing  one  exarchate, 
and  the  primates  themfelves  were  under  him. 

Ufher,  Pagi,  De  Marca,  and  Morinus,  attribute  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  grand  patriarchates  to  the  apoftles 
themfelves ;  who,  in  their  opinion,  according  to  the 
defeription  of  the  world  then  given  by  geographers, 
pitched  on  the  three  principal  cities  in  the  three  p.irts 
of  the  known  world;  viz.  Rome  in  Europe,  Antioch 
in  Afia,  and  Alexandria  in  Africa  :  and  thus  formed 
a  trinity  of  patriarchs.  Others  maintain  that  themame 
patriarch  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Nice  ;  and  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  patriarchs 
and  primates  were  confounded  together,  as  being  all 
equally  chiefs  of  diocefes,  and  equally  fuperior  to  me¬ 
tropolitans,  who  were  only  chiefs  of  provinces.  Hence 
Socrates  gives  the  title  patriarch  to  all  the  chiefs  of 
diocefes,  and  reckons  ten  of  them.  Indeed,  it  dees 


not  appear  that  the  dignity  of  patriarch  was  appro-  Patriarchs*. 

priated  to  the  five  grand  fees  of  Rome,  Conftantinople,  ' - 

Alexandria,  Antioch*  and  Jerufalem,  till  after  the 
council  of  Chaleedon  in  451  ;  for  when  the  council  of 
Nice  regulated  the  limits  and  prerogatives  of  the  three 
patriarchs  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  it  did 
not  give  them  the  title  of  patriarchs,  though  it  allowed 
them  the  pre-eminence  and  privileges  thereof ;  thus 
when  the  council  of  Conftantinople  adjudged  the  fe- 
cond  place  to  the  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  who  till 
then  was  only  a  fuffragan  of  Heraclea,  it  faid  nothing 
of  the  patriarchate.  Nor  is  the  term  patriarch  found 
in  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Chaleedon,  wherehy 
the  fifth  place  is  sfiigned  to  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalem  ; 
nor  did  thefc  five  patriarchs  govern  all  the  churches. 

There  were  befides  many  independent,  chiefs  of  dio¬ 
cefes,  who,  far  from  owning  the  jurifdiaion  of  the 
grand  patriarchs,  called  themfelves  patriarchs  ;  fuch  as 
tht.t  of  Aqnileia  ;  nor  was  Carthage  ever  fubje£l  to  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Mofheim  *  imagines  that  the  *  Ecdcf. 
bifhops,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  voJ*  Ey 
over  the  reft  of  their  order,  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Jcwiih  title  of  patriarchs  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
authority  of  the  patriarchs  gradually  increafed,  till, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  all  affairs  of  moment 
within  the  compass  of  their  patriarchate  came  before 
them,  either  at  firtl  hand  or  by  appeals  from  the  metro¬ 
politans.  They  confecraied  bifhops ;  affembled  yearly 
in  council  the  clergy  of  their  refpeftive  diftridta;  pro¬ 
nounced  a  decifive  judgment  in  thofe  cafes  where  ac- 
cufations  were  brought  againft  bifhop^ ;  and  appointed 
vicars  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for 
the  prefervation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter 
provinces.  In  ftiort,  nothing  was  done  without  con- 
iulting  them ;  and  their  decrees  were  executed  with  the 
fame  regularity  and  refped  as  thofe  of  the  princes. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknowledged  through 
all  the  provinces  without  exception.  Several  diftrids, 
both  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  empires,  were  exempted 
from  their  jurifdiaion.  The  Latin  church  had  no  patri¬ 
archs  till  the  fixth  century  ;  and  the  churches  of  Gau1, 

Britain,  &c.  were  never  iubjed  to  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch  of  Rome,  whofe  authority  only  extended  totbe 
fuburbicary  provinces.  There  was  no  primacy,  no  cx- 
1  archate 


(a)  The  word  diocefe  was  then  of  very  different  import  from  what  it  bears  now.  Under  the  article  Epis¬ 
copacy,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  firft  founders  of  churches  regulated  their  extent  and  the  jurifdiaion  of  their 
bifhops  by  the  divifions  of  the  Roman  empire  into  civil  jurifdi&ions.  One  of  tliefe  divifions  wa3  into  provinces 
and  diocefes.  A  province  comprifed  the  cities  of  a  whole  region  fubjeded  .0  the  authority  of  one  chief 
magiftrate,  who  refjded  in  the  metropolis  or  chief  city  of  the  province.  A  diocefe  was  a  ftill  larger  diflrid, 
comprehending  within  it  feveral  provinces,  fubjed  to  the  controul  of  a  chief  magiftrate,  whofe  refidence  was 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  dioccfe.  The  jurifdiaion  of  the  bifhops  of  the  Chriftian  church  was  eftablifhed  upon 
this  model.  The  authority  of  a  private  bifhop  extended  only  over  the  city  in  which  he  refided,  together  with 
the  adjacent  villages  and  furrounding  traa  ot  country.  This  diftria  was  called  »«*«>»«,  though  it  compre- 
manY  Pangea  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  that  word.  Under  Arcadius  and  Honorius  the  empire  was 
divided  into  thirteen  diocefes:  1.  The  Oriental  diocefe,  containing  fifteen  provinces;  2.  The  diocefe  of 
bx  provinces;  3.  The  Afiatic  diocefe,  ten  provinces ;  4.  The  Pontic  diocefe,  ten  provinces;  c.  The 
diocefe  of  rhrace,  fix  provinces  ;  6.  The  dioccfe  of  Macedonia,  fix  provinces ;  7.  The  diocefe  of  Decia,  five 
provinces  ;  o.  J  he  Italic  diocefe,  feventeen  provinces  ;  9.  The  diocefe  of  Illyricum,  fix  provinces;  10.  The 
diocefe  of  Africa,  fix  provinces  ;  1 1.  The  Spanifh  diocefe,  feven  provinces ;  12.  The  Gallican  diocefe,  feven- 
een  provinces ,  13.  he  Britannic  diocefe,  five  provinces.  Each  of  theft*  provinces  comprehended  many 
e  an  eac  i  many  modern  parifhes.  Sec  Bingham's  Origines  Sacra}  Book  ix. 
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Patriarchal  archate  nor  patriarchate,  owned  lieve ;  but  the  bishops, 

II  with  the  metropolitans,  governed  the  church  in  com- 
Patrick'  raon  Indeed,  after  the  name  patriarch  became  frequent 
In  the  weft,  it  was  attributed  to  the  bifhops  of  Bourges 
-,„J  Lyons  ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  firft  figmfication,  viz. 
as  heads  of  diocefes.  Du  Cange  fays,  that  there  have 
been  fome  abbots  who  have  borne  the  title  of  patriarchs. 

PATRIARCHAL  cross,  in  heraldry,  is  that 
where  the  lhaft  is  twice  crofted  ;  the  lower  arms  being 
longer  than  the  upper  ones. 

PATRICIAN,  a  title  given,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  the  defendants  of  the  hundred,  or,  as  fome 
will  have  it,  of  the  two  hundred  firft  fenutors  chofen 
by  Romulus  ;  and  by  him  called  patres,  “  fathers.” 
Romulus  eflablifhed  this  order  after  the  example  of 
the  Athenians ;  who  were  divided  into  two  claffes, 
viz.  the  fatriews,  and  populares. 

Patricians,  therefore,  were  originally  the  nobility  ;  in 
oppofition  to  the  plebeians.  They  were  the  only  per- 
fons  whom  Romulus  allowed  to  alpire  to  the  magistra¬ 
cy  ;  and  they  exercifed  all  the  fundtions  of  the  prieft- 
hood  till  the  year  of  Rome  495.  But  the  cognizance 
and  charafter  of  tliefe  ancient  families  being  almolt 


loft  and  extinguifhed  by  a  long  courfe  of  years,  and 
freqnent  changes  in  the  empire,  a  new  kind  of  patri¬ 
cians  were  afterwards  fet  on  toot,  who  had  no  pre- 
tenfions  from  birth,  but  whofe  title  depended  entirely 
on  the  emperor’s  favour.  This  new  patriciate,  Zoei- 
huis  tells  us,  was  credited  by  Conftantinc,  who  confer¬ 
red  the  quality  on  his  counfellors,  not  becaufe  they 
were  defeended  from  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  fenate, 
but  becaufe  they  were  the  fathers  of  the  republic  or 
of  the  empire.  This  dignity  in  time  became  the 
•higheft  ef  the  empire.  Jultinian  calls  it  fummam  digni¬ 
tatem.  In  eftedt,  the  patricians  fecin  to  have  had  the 
precedence  of  the  confu hires,  and  to  have  taken  place 
before  them  in  the  fenate  ;  though  F.  Faber  aflerts  the 
contrary.  What  confounds  the  queftian  is,  that  the 
two  dignities  often  met  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  became 
the  patriciate  was  only  conferred  on  thofe  who  had 
gone  through  .the  firft  offices  of  the  empire,  or  bad 
been  coiifuls.  Pope  Adrain  made  Charlemagne  take 
the  title  of  patrician  before  he  afTumed  the  quality  or 
emperor  ;  and  other  popes  have  given  the  title  to  other 
kings  and  princes  by  reafon  of  its  eminence. 

P  vTRiciAN  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  often  conferred 
on  men  of  the  firft  quality  in  the  time  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings.  See  Ihane.  .  . 

Pavkiciax  Deities ,  Patrick  Dti>  in  mythology,  were 
Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius,  Pinto,  Bacchus,  the  bun, 
the  Moon,  ar.d  the  Earth. 

Patricians,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  were  ancient 
fe£l=>ries,  who  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  church  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  :  thus  called  from  then- 
founder  Patricias,  preceptor  of  a  MarcioniW  called 
Svmmachus.  His  d.ltinguifhi.ig  tenet  was  that  the 
fubftance  of  the  flefh  is  not  the  work  ot  God,  but 
thaf  of  the  devil:  on  which  account  his  adherents  bore 
an  iinplacal  lc  hatred  to  their  own  flefh  ;  which  fome- 
times  earned  them  fo  far  as  to  kill  thernfe.ves.  1  hey 
were  alfo  called  Tatianites,  and  made  a  branch  ot 

the  Encratit/e.  _  „  _  .  ,  ,  r 

PATRICK  (St),  the  apoftle  of  Ireland,  and  ie- 
cond  bifhop  of  that  country.  He  was  born  April  5U1 
A.  D.  373,  of  a  good  family,  at  Kirk  Patr.’C  near 
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Dumbarton,  In  what  Is  now  called  Scotland,  but  then 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Britain.— 

His  baptifmal  name  Suceath ,  fignifies,  in  the  Britifh 
language,  “  valiant  in  war.”  On  fome  inroad  of 
certain  exiles  from  Ireland  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
carried  into  that  kingdom,  where  he  continued  fix 
years  in  the  fervice  of  Milcho,  who  had  bought  him 
of  three  others,  when  Patric  acquired  the  new  name  of 
Cotbraig ,  or  Ceathar-Tigh ,  i.  Q.  four  families.  In  this 
time  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Irifh  language,  and 
at  Iaft  made  his  efcape,  and  returned  home  on  board  a 
(hip.  About  two  years  after,  he  formed  a  defign  of 
converting  the  Irifh,  either  in  confequence  of  a  dream, 
or  of  refle&ion  on  what  he  had  obferved  during  his 
acquaintance  with  them.  The  better  to  qualify  him- 
felt*  for  this  undertaking,  he  travelled  to  the  continent, 
where  he  continued  35  years,  purfuing  his  ftudies  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  his  mother's  uncle  St  Martin,  bi- 
(hop  of  Tours,  who  had  ordained  him  deacon  ;  and 
after  his  death  with  St  German,  bifhop  of  Auxerre, 
who  ordained  him  prieft,  and  gave  him  his  third  name 
Matvn  or  Maginim . 

An  ancient  author,  Henricus  Antifioderenfis,  who 
wrote  a  book  concerning  the  miracles  of  St  German, 
confidcrs  it  as  the  higheft  honour  of  that  prelate  to  have 
been  the  inftru&or  of  St  Patrick  :  “As  the  glory  of  a 
father  (hines  in  the  government  of  his  Tons,  out  of  the 
many  difciples  in  religion  who  are  reported  to  have  been 
his  Tons  in  Chrift ;  fuffice  it  briefly  to  mention  one  by  far 
the  mod  famous,  as  the  feries  of  his  a&ions  (hows,  Pa¬ 
trick  the  particular  apoftle  of  Ireland,  who  being  under 
his  holy  difeipline  1 8  years,  derived  no  little  knowledge 
in  the  infpired  writings  from  fuch  a  fource.  The  moft 
godly  divine  pontiff,  confidering  him  alike  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  religion,  eminent  for  virtue,  and  fiedfall  in  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  thinking  it  abfurd  to  let  one  of  the  bed  la¬ 
bourers  remain  ina&ive  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  re¬ 
commended  him  to  Celeftine,  Pope  of  Rome,  by  his 
prefbyter  Segetius,  who  was  to  carry  to  the  apodolic 
fee  a  tedimonial  of  ecclefiaftical  merit  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  man.  Approved  by  his  judgment,  fupported  by 
his  authority,  and  confirmed  by  his  bleffing,  he  fet 
out  for  Ireland  ;  and  being  peculiarly  deftined  to  that 
people  as  their  apoftle,  inftru&ed  thefa  at  that  time  by 
his  do&rine  and  miracles ;  and  now  does  and  will  for¬ 
ever  difplay  the  wonderful  power  of  his  apoftlefhip.” 
Laftly,  Pope  Celeftine  confecrated  him  bifhop,  and 
gave  him  his  moil  familiar  name  Patricks ,  expreflive 
of  bis  honourable  defeent ;  and  to  give  luftre  and 
weight  to  the  commiffion  which  he  now  charged  him 
with  to  convert  the  Iriih.  Palladios  had  been  here  a 
year  before  him  on  the  fame  defign,  but  with  little 
fuccefs  :  the  faints  Kierari,  Ailbe,  Declan,  and 
Dar,  were  prectufora  both  to  Pahadius  and  Patrick. 
But  the  great  office  of  apoftle  of  Ireland  was  referved 
for  our  prelate,  who  landed  in  the  country  of  the  Evo- 
lein,  or  at  Wicklow,  A.  D.  44.T.  His  firft  convert 
was* Smell,  eighth  in  defeent  from  Corrnac  king  of 
Leinfter  ;  but  not  meeting  with  encouragement,  he 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  Ultlef,  where  he 
founded  a  church  (afterwards  the  famous  abbey  of 
Said,  in  the  county  of  Down),  remarkable  for  its  po- 
fition,  being  made  out  of  a  barn,  and  its  greateft 
length  reaching  from  north,  to  fouth.  After  labouring 
feven  years  iudefutigably  m  his  great  work,  he  retur#- 
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ed  to  Britain,  which  he  delivered  frdt&  the  hefefies  of 
Pelagius  and  Ar/us;  engaged  feveral  eminent  perfons 
to  afliil  him  ;  vifited  the  I'fle  of  Man,  which  he  con¬ 
verted  in  440,  when  the  bifhopric  was  founded  ;  and, 
A.  D.  44B,  returned  to  the  fee  of  Armagh  (a),  which 
he  had  founded  three  years  before  ;  and  in  13  years 
more  completed  the  converfion  of  the  whole  ifland  (b). 
After  giving  an  account  ofhis  commiffion  at  Rome,  he 
once  more  returned  hither,  and  fpent  the  remainder  o 
his  life  between  the  monafleries  of  Armagh  and  Saul, 
fuperintenrling  and  enforcing  the  great  plan  o*  doftrme 
and  difeipline  which  he  had  eilahliffied.  After  ha¬ 
wing  eftablilhed  fehools,  or  an  academy  here,  he  clofed 
his  life  and  miuiflry  at  Saul  a!)bey,  in  the  I2cth  year 
ofhis  age,  March  17.  A.  D.  493,  and  was  buried  at 
Down  afterwards,  in  the  fame  grave  with  St  Brigct 
and  St  Columb,  in  the  fame  place.  Rrfpcftmg  his 
hu rial- place,  however,  there  have  been  great  difputes ; 
and  it  has  been  as  great  a  fubjefl  of  debate  with  toe 
religious,  23  Homer’s  birth  place  was  formerly  among 
the  cities  of  Greece.  Thofe  of  Down  lay  claim  to 
it,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  verfes : 

Thefe  three  in  Down  lie  in  tomb  one, 

Brigct,  Patric-ius,  and  Columba  p’ous. 

Thofe  of  Glaftenbury  in  England,  from  the  old  mo¬ 
numents  of  their  church  1  And  fome  Scots  af- 
firm  him  to  have  been  both  born  and  burred  among 
them  eg  Glafgow.  His  genuine  works  were  coUefted 
and  printed  by  Sir  James  Ware,  1656.  His  imme¬ 
diate  fucceTcr  in  this  fee  was  St  Binen  or  Begnus. 

Order  of  St  Patrick,  an  in  ft  i  tut  ion  which  took  place 
in  Ireland  in  the  year  1783.  On  the  fifth  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  in  that  year,  the  king  ordered  letters-patent  to 
be  pafFed  under  the  great  feal  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire¬ 
land,  for  creating  a  fociety  or  brotherhood,  to  he  called 
knivhts  of  the  illujlrious  order  of  St  Patrick,  of  which  his 
majefly,  his  heirs,  and  fucce'ffors,  fhall  perpetually  be 
fovereigns,  and  his  majefly’s  lieutenant-general  and 
general-governor  of  Ireland,  8: c.  for 'the  time  being, 
ihall  officiate  as  grand- makers  ;  and  alfo  for  appointing 
Prince  Edward,  and  feveral  of  the  prime  nobility 
of  Ireland,  knights  companions  of  the  faid  llluflrious 
order. 

Patrick  (Simon),  a  very  learned  Engiilh  bifhop, 
was  born  at  Gainfborough  in  Lincolnfhire  in  1626. 
In  1644  was  admitted  into  Queen’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  After  being  for 
fome  time  chaplain  to  Sir  Walter  St  John, and  vicar  of 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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the  church  at  Batterfea  in  Surry,  he  was  preferred  to  Patrick, 
the  redlory  of  St  Paul’s,  Covent-gardeo,  in  London, 
where  he  continued  all  the  time  of  the  plague  in  1665 
among  his  parifhioners,  to  their  great  comfoTt.  Ia 
1668  he  publifhed  his  Friendly  Debate  between  a  Con. 
formift  and  a  Non  conform!  ft.  This  was  anfvvcred  by* * 
the  Diffenters,  whom  he  had  much  exafperated  by  it  ; 
but  by  his  moderation  and  candour  toward  them  after¬ 
wards,  they  were  perfe&lv  reconciled  to  him,  and  he 
brought  over  many  of  them  to  the  communion  of  the 
eftabhfhed  church.  In  1678  he  was  made  dean  of 
Peterborough,  where  he  was  much  beloved.  In  16S2, 

Dr  Lewis  de  Moulin,  who  had  been  a  hiftoryprofef- 
for  at  Oxford,  and  written  many  bitter  books  againfl 
the  church  of  England,  fent  for  Dr  Patrick  upon  his 
fick  bed,  and  made  a  folemn  declaration  of  his  regret 
on  that  account,  which  he  figned,  and  it  was  pufcliih- 
ed  after  his  death.  During  the  reign  of  King  James, 
the  dean’s  behaviour  fnowed  that  he  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  for  which  he 
ventured  all  that  wa3  dear  to  him,  by  preaching  and 
writing  againfl  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In 
1687  he  publifhed  a  prayer  compofed  for  that  difficult 
time,  when  perfecution  was  expc&ed  by  all  who  flood 
firm  to  their  religion.  The  yenr^tfter  the  Revolution, 
the  dean  was  appointed  bifhop  of  Chichefler,  and  W3£ 
employed  with  others  of  the  new  bifhops  to  fettle  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  Ireland.  In  1691  he  wa3 
tranflated  to  the  fee  cf  Ely,  in  the  room  of  the  de¬ 
prived  Bifnop  Turner.  He  died  in  1707,  after  having 
publilhed  various  works ;  among  which  the  moil  di- 
iiinguiihed  are  his  P.iraphrafes  and  Commentaries  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  three  volumes  folio.  Thefe,  with 
Lowth  on  the  Proverbs,  xlrnold  on  the  Apocrypha* 
and  Whitby  on  the  New  Teilament,  make  a  regular 
continued  commentary  in  Englifh  on  all  the  facred 
books. 

PATRIMONY,  a  right  or  eflate  inherited  by  a 
perfon  from  his*  anceflors. 

The  term  patrimony  has  been  alfo  given  to  church- 
eflates  or  revenues  ;  in  which  fenfe  authors  flill  fay, 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  of  Rimini,  Milan,  &c. 

The  church  of  Rome  hath  patrimonies  in  France,  A- 
frica,  Sicily,  and  many  .other  countries.  To  create 
the  greater  refpeft  to  the  eflates  belonging  to  the 
church,  it  was  ufual  to  give  their  patrimonies  the  names 
of  the  faints  they  held  in  the  highefl  veneration  :  thus 
the  eflate  of  the  church  of  Ravenna  was  called  the  pa¬ 
trimony  of  St  PlpoUinarias  ;  that  of  Milan,  the  patrimony 

F  Of 


(a)  At  Armagh  St  Patrick  founded,  A.  D.  445  or  447,  a  priory  of  Augnftine  canons,  dedicated  to  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  much  enriched  by  the  archbifhops  ;  reftored  by  Imar  O  Hedegan  in  the  12th  century.  It 
was  granted,  A.  D.  1 6 1 1,  to  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  knight.  St  Patrick  alfo  founded  there  a  houfc  of  canonefTes 

*t)f  the  fame  order,  under  his  filter  Lupita,  called  7 "emplena frta,  or  the  “  houfe  of  miracles.” 

We  are  told,  that  Armagh  was  made  ?.  metiopolitical  fee  in  honour  of  Sc  Patrick  ;  in  confequenee  of  which 
it  was  held  in  the  highefl  veneration  not  only  by  bifhops  and  priefls,  but  alfo  by  kings  and  bifhops,  as  the  ve¬ 
nerable  Bede  informs  us. 

(b)  There  is  a  cave  in  the  county  of  Donegal  or  Tir-^onnel,  near  the  fource  of  the  Liffey,  which,  it  is* 
pretended,  was  dug  by  Ulyffes,  in  order  to  held  convcrfations  with  infernals.  The  p-efent  inhabitants  call 
4t  Fllan  n  Fradatory ,  or  the  “  ifiand  of  Purgatory,  and  Patrick’s  Purgatory.”  They  affirm,  with  a  pious 
credulity,  that  St  Patrick  the  apoftle  of  Ireland,  or  fo  rre  abbot  of  that  name,  obtained  of  God  by  his  earnefl 
prayer*,  that  the  pains  and  torments  which  await  the  wicked  after  this  life  might  be  here  fet  forth  to  view, 
in  order  the  more  eafily  to  recover  the  Irifli  from  their  finful  fhte  and  heathenifh  errors. 
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Pat  riot  ifm«  of  St  Amlrofe;  and  the  eftates  of  the  Roman  church 

A - v  were  called  the  patrimony  of  St  P eter  in  Abvu%^tOy  the 

patrimony  of  St  Peter  in  Sicily y  and  the  like.  . 

What  is  now  called  St  Peter1  s  patrimony  is  only  the 
duchy  of  Caftro,  and  the  territory  of  Orvietto.  See 

Castro,  &c.  . 

PATRIOTISM,  a  love  of  one’s  country,  which  is 
one  of  the  noblefl  pafiions  that  can  warm  and  animate 
the  human  bread.  It  includes  all  the  limited  and 
particular  affe&ions  to  our  parents,  children,  friends, 
neighbours,  fellow-citizens,  and  countrymen.  It  ought 
to  direft  and  limit  their  more  confined  and  partial 
actions  within  their  proper  and  natural  bounds,  and 
never  let  them  encroach  on  thofe  facred  and  firft  re¬ 
gards  we  owe  to  the  great  public  to  which  we  belong. 
Were  we  fchtary  creatures,  detached  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  w  ithout  any  capacity  of  comprehending 
a  public  intereft,  or  without  affeaions  leading  us  .  to 
defire  and  purfue  it,  it  would  not  be  our  duty  to  mind 
it,  nor  criminal  to  negleft  it.  But  as  we  are  parts  of 
the  public  fyftem,  and  are  not  only  capable  of  taking 
in  large  views  of  its  interefts,  but  by  the  ftrongeft  af¬ 
feaions  conne&ed  with  it,  and  prompted  to  take  a 
fhare  of  its  concerns,  we  are  under  the  rnoft  facred 
ties  to  profecute  its  fecurity  and  welfare  with  the  ut- 
moft  ardour,  efpecially  in  times  of  public  trial. 

«  Zeal  for  the  public  good  (fays  Mr  Addifon)  is  the 
ebaraaeriftic  of  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman,  and 
muft  take  place  of  pleafures, profits, and  all  other  private 
gratifications:  that  wliofoevcr wants  this  motive,  is  an 
open  enemy,  or  an  inglorious  neuter  to  mankind,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  mifapplied  advantages  with  which  na¬ 
ture  and  fortune  have  bleffed  him.”  'I  his  love  of  our 
country  does  not  import  an  attachment  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  foil,  climate,  or  fpot  of  earth,  wheie  perhaps  we 
firft  drew  our  breath,  though  thofe  natural  ideas  are 
often  affociated  with  the  moral  ones-  and,  like  ex¬ 
ternal  figns  or  fymbols,  help  to  afeertain  and  bind 
them ;  but  it  imports  an  affe&ion  to  that  moral  fy- 
ftem  or  community,  which  is  governed  by  the  fame 
laws  and  magiftrates,  and  whofe  feveral  parts  are  vari- 
oufly  conne&ed  one  with  the  other,  and  all  united 
upon  the  bottom  of  a  common  intereft.  Wherever 
this  love  of  our  country  prevails  in  its  genuine  vigour 
and  extent,  it  fvvallows  up  all  fordid  and  felfifh  re¬ 
gards  ;  it  conquers  the  love  of  eafe,  power,  pleafure, 
and  wealth;  nay,  when  the  amiable  partialities  of 
frienafhip,  gratitude,  private  affe&ion,  or  regards  to  a 
family,  come  in  competition  with  it,  it  will  teach  us 
to  facrifice  all,  in  order  to  maintain  the  rights,  and 
promote  and  defend  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  our 
country  To  purfue  therefore  our  private  interefts  in 
fubordination  to  the  good  of  our  country  ;  to  be  ex¬ 
amples  in  it  of  virtue,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  ;  to 
choofe  fuch  reprefentatives  as  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
beft  friends  to  its  conftitution  and  liberties  ;  and  if  we 
have  the  power,  to  promote  fuch  laws  as  may  improve 
and  perfect  it  ;  readily  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
for  advancing  its  profperity;  cheerfully  to  contribute 
to  its  defence  and  fupport ;  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  fer 
It ; — thefe  are  among  the  duties  which  every  man,  who 
has  the  happinefs  to  be  a  member  of  our  free  and  Pro- 
teftant  conftitution,  owes  to  his  country. 

The  conftitution  of  man  is  fuch,  that  the  moft  felf¬ 
ifh  pafiions,  if  kept  within  their  proper  bounds,  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  the  public  good.  There  is 
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no  pafiion  of  more  general  utility  than  patriotifm  ;  but  Patriotic 
its  origin  may  unqueftionably  be  termed  felfifh .  The  " 
love  of  one’ 8  relations  and  friends  is  the  moft  natural 
expanfion  of  felf-love  :  this  affe&ion  connefts  itfelf 
too  with  local  circumftances,  and  fometimes  cannot 
eafily  be  feparated  from  them.  It  often  varies,  as  rela- 
tionfhip  or  place  varies;  but  acquires  new  power  when 
the  whole  community  becomes  its  objed.  It  was 
therefore  with  fingular  propriety  that  the  poet  faid, 

“  Self-love  and  focial  are  the  fame.”  Under  the  ar¬ 


ticle  Calais  we  have  already  given  the  outlines  of  Rapin'* 
the  tranfadions  of  its  fiege  by  Edward  III.  during  Hift.  Eng. 


which  the  inhabitants  di  (played  a  degree  of  patriotifm  Ed^  llL 


truly  wonderful.  Hiftory  fcarcely  contains  a  more 
diftingui died  inftance  of  true  patriotic  virtue  than  on 
this  occafion.  We  (hall  therefore  give  a  fuller  account 
of  this  remarkable  affair,  as  one  of  the  beft  examples 
that  can  pofiibly  be  feleded  of  the  virtue  we  have 
been  explaining.  The  inhabitants,  under  Count  Vienne 
their  gallant  governor, made  anadmirabledefenceagainft: 
a  welldifciplined  and  powerful  army.  Day  after  day  the 
Englifh  effeded  many  a  breach,  which  they  repeatedly 
expeded  to  ftorm  by  morning  ;  but,  when  morning  ap¬ 
peared,  they  wondered  to  behold  new  ramparts  raifed 
nightly,  ereded  out  of  the  ruins  which  the  day  had 
made.  France  had  now  put  her  fickle  into  her  fe- 
cond  harveft  fince  Edward  with  his  vidorious  army 
fat  down  before  the  town.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  intent  on  the  iffue.  The  Englifh  made  their  ap¬ 
proaches  and  attacks  without  remifiion  ;  but  the  citi¬ 
zens  were  as  obftinate  in  repelling  all  their  efforts. 
At  length,  famine  did  more  for  Edward  than  arms. 
After  the  citizens  had  devoured  the  lean  carcafes  of 
their  half-ftarved  cattle,  they  tore  up  old  foundations 
and  rubbifh  in  feareh  of  vermin  :  they  fed  on  boiled 
leather,  and  the  weeds  of  exhaufted  gardens  ;  and  a 
morfel  of  damaged  corn  was  accounted  matter  of  lux¬ 
ury.  In  this  extremity  they  refolved  to  attempt  the 
enemy’s  camp.  I  hey  boldly  fallied  forth  ;  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  joined  battle  ;  -and,  after  a  long  and  defperate  en 
gagement,  Count  Vienne  was  taken  prifoner  ;  and  the 
citizens,  who  furvived  the  {laughter,  retired  within 
their  gates.  On  the  captivity  of  their  governor,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Euftace  Saint  Pieire,  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  of  exalt¬ 
ed  virtue.  Euftace  foon  found  himfelf  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  capitulating,  and  offered  to  deliver  to  Ed! 
ward  the  city,  with  all  the  poffefiions  and  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  provided  he  permitted  them  to  de¬ 
part  with  life  and  liberty.  As  Edward  had  long  fince 
expeded  to  afeend  the  throne  of  France,  he  was  ex- 
afperated  to  the  laft  degree  againft  thefe  people,  whofe 
foie  valour  had  defeated  his  warmeft  hopes  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  take  an  exemplary  revenge,  though 
he  wifhed  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty.  He  an- 
fvvered  by  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  that  they  all.deferved 
capital  punifhment,  as  obftinate  traitors  to  him,  there 
true  and  notable  fovereign  ;  that,  however,  in  hia 
wonted  clemency,  he  confented  to  pardon  the  bulk  of 
the  plebeians,  provided  they  would  deliver  up  to  him 
fix  of  their  principal  citizens  with  halters  about,  their 
necks,  as  vi&ims  of  due  atonement  for  that  fpirit  of 
rebellion  with  which  they  had  inflamed  the  common 
people.  All  the  remains  of  this  defolate  city  were 
convened  in  the  great  fquare ;  and  like  men  arraigned 
at  a  tribunal  from  whence  there-  was  no  appeal,  expett- 
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atriotJfm.  ed  with  throbbing  hearts  the  fentence  of  their  con- 
— "V queror.  When  Sir  Walter  ha  1  declared  his  meffage, 
confternation  and  pale  difimy  was  impreffed  on  every 
fac^: :  each  looked  upon  death  as  his  own  inevitable 
lot }  for  how  fhould  they  defire  to  be  faved  at  the  price 
propofed  ?  Whom  had  they  to  deliver  up,  fave  parents, 
brothers,  kindred,  or  valiant  neighbours,  who  had  fo 
often  expofed  their  lives  in  their  defence  ?  To  a  long 
and  dead  fdence,  deep  fighs  and  groans  fucceeded,  till 
Euftace  Saint  Pierre  afeending  a  little  eminence*  thus 
addrefled  the  aflembly :  My  friends  and  fellow- 

citizens,  you  fee  the  condition  to  which  we  are  redu¬ 
ced  ;  we  mufl  either  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  our  cruel 
and  enfnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up  our  tender  in¬ 
fants,  our  wives,  and  chafle  daughters,  to  the  b’oody 
and  brutal  lulls  of  the  violating  foldiery.  We  well 
know  what  the  tyrant  intends  by  his  fpecious  offers 
of  mercy.  It  docs  not  f.tiate  his  vengeance  to  make 
us  merely  miferable,  he  Would  alfo  make  us  criminal  : 
he  would  make  us  contemptible  ;  he  will  grant  11s  life 
on  no  condition,  fave  that  of  our  being  unworthy  of 
it.  Look  about  you,  my  friends,  and  fix  your  eyes 
on  the  perfon  whom  you  wifh  to  deliver  up  as  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  your  own  fafety.  Which  of  tbefe  would  you 
appoint  to  the  rack,  the  ax,  or  the  halter  ?  Is  there  any 
here  who  has  not  watched  for  you,  who  has  not  fought 
for  you,  who  has  not  bled  for  you  ?  Who,  through 
the  length  of  this  inveterate  liege,  has  not  fuffered  fa¬ 
tigues  and  miferies  a  thoufand  times  worfe  than  death, 
that  you  and  yours  might  furvive  to  days  of  peace  and 
profperity  ?  Is  it  your  prefervers,  then,  whom  you 
would  defline  to  deftruftion  ?  You  will  not,  you  can¬ 
not,  do  it.  Juftice,  honour,  humanity,  make  fuch  a 
treafon  impoffible.  Where  then  is  our  refource  ?  Is 
there  any  expedient  left,  whereby  vve  may  avoid  guilt 
and  infamy  on  one  hand,  or  the  defolntion  and  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  facked  city  on  the  other?  There  is,  my 
friends,  there  is  one  expedient  left ;  a  gracious,  an  ex¬ 
cellent,  a  god-like  expedient !  Is  there  any  here  to 
whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life  !  Let  him  offer  him- 
felf  an  oblation  for  the  fafety  of  his  people  I  he  fhall 
not  fail  of  a  hleffed  approbation  from  that  power,  who 
offered  up  his  only  Son  for  the  falvation  of  mankind.*’ 
He  fpoke — but  an  univerfal  filence  enfued.  Each 
man  looked  round  for  the  example  of  that  virtue  and 
magnanimity  in  others,  which  all  wifhed  to  approve  in 
themfelves,  though  they  wanted  the  refolution.  At 
length  Saint  Pierre  refumed  :  “  It  had  been  bafe  in 
me,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  any  matter  of  da¬ 
mage  to  others,  which  I  myfelf  had  not  been  willing 
to  undergo  in  my  own  perfon.  But  I  held  it  unge¬ 
nerous  to  deprive  any  man  of  that  preference  and  efti- 
mation,  which  might  attend  a  firft  offer  on  fo  fignal 
an  occafion  :  for  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  here 
as  reac.y,  nay,  more  zealous  for  this  martyrdom  than  I 
can  be,  however  modefly  and  the  fear  of  imputed  oflen- 
tation  may  withhold  them  from  being  foremofl  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  merits.  Indeed  the  flation  to  which 
the  captivity  of  Count  Vienne  has  unhappily  raifed 
me,  imports  a  right  to  be  the  firll  in  giving  my  life 
for  your  fakes.  I  give  it  freely,  I  give  it  cheerfully. 
Who  comes  next  ?  Your  fon  !  exclaimed  a  youth, 
not  yet  come  to  maturity.- Ah,  my  child!  cried  St 
Pierre  ;  I  am  then  twice  facrificed.— But  no — I  have 
rather  begotten  thee  a  fecond  time _ Thy  years  are 


few,  but  full,  my  fon  ;  the  victim  of  virtue  I113  reach-  Patriot ifm*  * 
ed  the  utmofl  purpofe  and  goal  of  mortality.  Who 
next,  my  friends  ?  This  is  the  hour  of  heroes. — Your 
kinfman,  cried  John  de  Aire!  Your  kinfman,  cri¬ 
ed  James  Wiffant !  Your  kinfman,  cried  Peter  Wif¬ 
fant !  —  **  Ah!  (exclaimed  Sir  Walter  Manny,  hnrft- 
ing  into  tears),  why  was  I  not  a  citizen  of  Calais?” 

The  fixth  vi£lim  was  flill  wanting,  but  was  quickly 
fupplied  by  lot,  from  numbers  who  were  now  emulous 
of  fo  ennobling  an  example.  The  keys  of  the  city 
were  then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  He  took  the  fix 
prifoners  into  his  cnftody.  He  ordered  the  gates  to 
be  opened,  and  gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  con- 
dn£l  the  remaining  citizens  with  their  families  through 
the  camp  of  the  Englifh.  Before  they  departed,  how¬ 
ever,  they  defired  permifiion  to  take  their  Lift  adieu 
of  their  deliverers. — What  a  parting!  what  a  fc; m  | 
they  crowded  with  their  wives  and  children  about 
St  Pierre  and  his  fellow-prifoners.  They  embraced, 
they  clung  around,  they  fell  proflrate  before  them. 

They  groaned;  they  wept  aloud;  and  the  joint  cla¬ 
mour  of  their  mourning  paffej  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  was  heard  throughout  the  camp.  At  length  Saint 
Pierre  and  his  fellow  victims  appeared  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  guard.  All  the  tents  of 
the  Englifh  were  inflantly  emptied.  The  f  Idiers 
poured  from  all  parts,  and  arranged  themfelves  on 
each  fide  to  behold,  to  contemplate,  to  admire  this 
little  hand  of  patriots  as  they  palled.  They  murmur¬ 
ed  theii  applaufe  of  that  virtue  which  they  could  not 
but  revere  even  in  enemies  ;  and  they  regarded  thofe 
ropes  which  they  had  voluntarily  affirmed  about  their 
necks  as  enfigns  of  gi eater  dignity  than  that  of  the 
Briiifh  Garterr  As  foon  as  they  had  reached  the 
royal  prefence,  “  Mauny  (fays  the  king),  are  thefe  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Calais  ?”  “  They  are  (fays 
Mauny);  they  are  not  only  the  principal  men  of  Ca¬ 
lais,  they  are  the  principal  men  of  France,  my  lord, 
if  virtue  has  any  fhare  in  the  a&  of  ennobling.” 

“  Were  they  delivered  peaceably,  (fays  Edward)  ? 

Was  there  no  refiftance,  no  commotion  among  the 
people?”  Not  in  the  leall,  my  lord.  They  are 
felf  delivered,  felf-devoted,  and  come  to  offer  up  their 
inefiimable  heads  as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  ran- 
fom  of  thoufands.” 

The  king,  who  was  highly  incenfed  at  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  fiege,  ordered  them  to  be  carried 
away  to  immediate  execution  ;  nor  could  all  the  re- 
monflrances  and  intreaties  of  his  courtiers  divert  him 
from  his  cruel  purpofe.  But  what  neither  a  regard 
to  his  own  interefl  and  honour,  what  neither  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  jultice,  nor  the  feelings  of  humanity,  could 
effed,  was  happily  accomplifhed  by  the  more  powerful 
influence  of  conjugal  affection.  The  queen,  who  was 
then  big  with  child,  being  informed  of  the  particulars 
refpe&ing  the  fix  victims,  flew  into  her  hufband’s  pre¬ 
fence,  threw  herfelf  on  her  knees  before  him,  and, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  befought  him  not  to  {lain  his 
char^&er  with  an  indelible  mark  of  infamy,  by  com¬ 
mitting  fuch  a  horrid  and  barbarous  deed.  Edward 
could  refufe  nothing  to  a  wife  whom  he  fo  tenderly 
loved,  and  efpecially  in  her  condition  ;  and  the  queen, 
not  fatisfied  with  having  faved  the  lives  of  the  fix 
burghers,  conducted  them  to  her  tent,  where  fhe  ap¬ 
plauded  their  virtue,  regaled  them  with  a  plenti- 
F  2  '  ful 
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Pati iofifiv .  ful  repaft,  and  having  made  them  a  prefent  of  mo- 
*— V rcy  and  clothes,  fent  them  back  to  their  fdiow-citi- 

The  love  of  their  country,  and  of  the  public  good, 
feems  to  have  been  the  predominant  paffion  of  the 
Spartans.  Fedarttua  having  miffed  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  chofen  one  of  the  thiee  hundred  who  had  a  certain 
rank  of  diftiuftion  in  the  city,  went  home  extremely 
ylu.dnh',  pleafed  and  fatisfied  ;  faying,  “  He  was  overjoyed  there 
Lje«fLy  were  three  hundred  men  in  Sparta  more  honourable 
turgus.  than  himfelf.” 

The  patriotic  of  the  Romans  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  juftly  admired.  We  Shall  content  ourfelvcs  zt 
prefen t  with  the  followirg  example  ;  a  zeal  and  patrio¬ 
tic  devotion  fimilar  to  which  is  perhaps  fcarcely  equal- 
la\  and  Certainly  is  not  fxceedcd,  in  hiftory. 

J)ion.  lib.  Rome,  under  the  eonfuls  Ciefo  Fabius  and  T.  Vir 
•vlii.  p.  570  nr’nius,  had  feveral  wars  to  fuftain,  lefs  dangerous  than 
and  Rillin'-  *  ■  ^  *  11  1 


and  Killin' s  trcu|  Ief0me,  againft  the  iFqui,  Volfci,  and  Veientes. 
Mom.  Hijl  pnt  a  ftop  to  the  incurlions  of  the  laft,  it  would 
^  °  have  been  nectffary  to  have  eflablifhed  a  good  garrifon 
upon  their  frontiers  tr.  keep  them  in  awe.  But  the 
commonwealth,  exhaufted  of  money,  and  menaced  by 
abundance  of  other  enemies,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
provide  for  fo  many  different  cares  and  expences.  The 
family  of  the  Fabii  ihowed  s  generality  and  love  of 
their  country  that  1.33  been  the  admiration  of  all  ages. 
They  applied  to  the  fenate,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the 
confui  demanded  as  a  favour  that  they  would  be  pleafed 
to  transfer  the  care  and  expences  of  the  garrifon  ne- 
t  effary  to  oppofe  the  enterprizes  of  the  Veientes  to 
their  houfe,  which  required  an  affiduous  rather  than  a 
numerous  body,  promiling  to  fupport  with  dignity 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  in  that  poft.  Every 
body  was  charmed  with  fo  noble  and  unheard-of  an 
offer;  and  it  was  accepted  with  great  acknowledgment. 
The  news  fpvead  over  the  whole  city,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  Fabii.  Every  body  praifed,  every 
body  admired  and  extolled  them  to  the  Ikies.  (<  If 
there  were  two  more  fuch  families  in  Rome,  faid  they, 
«  ihe  one  might  take  upon  them  the  war  againft  the 
Volfci,  and  the  other  againft  the  zEqni,  whillt  the 
commonwealth  remained  quiet,  and  the  forces  of  par¬ 
ticulars  fuhdued  the  neighbouring  Hates.”  _ 

Early  the  next  day  the  Fabii  fet  out,  with  the  con- 
jiff  at  their  head,  robed,  and  with  his  infignia.  Never 
was  there  fo  fmall,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  illuftrious,, 
an  army  feen  ;  for  which  we  have  the  authority  of 
Livy.  Three  hundred  and  fix  foldiers,  all  patricians, 
and  of  the  fame  family,  of  whom  not  one  but  might 
be  judged  worthy  of  commanding  an  army,  march 
againft  the  Veii  full  of  courage  and  alacrity,  under  a 
captain  of  their  own  name,  Fabius.  Fhey  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  body  of  their  friends  and  clients,  animated 
by  the  fame  fpirit  and  zeal,  end  aftuated  only  by 
great  and  noble  views.  The  whole  city  flocked  to  fee 
fo  fine  a  fight ;  piaifed  thofe  generous  foldiers  in  the 
higheft  terms;  and  promifed  them  coiifulftiips,  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  the  moft  glorious  rewards.  As  they 
paffed  before  the  capitcl  and  the  other  temples,  every 
body  implored  the  gods  to  take  them  into  their  pro¬ 
tection  ;  to  favour  their  departure  and  undertaking, 
and  to  afford  them  a  fpeedy  and  happy  return.  But 
ihefe  prayers  were  not  heard.  When  they  arrived 
near  the  river  Crime,",  which  is  not  far  from  \  eiij 
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they  built  a  fort  upon  a  very  rough  and  deep  moon-  PatriotHe, 
tain  for  the  fecurity  of  the  troops,  which  they  fur- 

rounded  with  a  double  folfe,  and  flanked  with  feveial _ _ 

towers.  This  fettlement,  which  prevented  the  enemy 
fiom  cultivating  their  ground,  and  ruined  their  com- 
merce  with  ftrangers,  incommoded  them  extremely. 

The  Veientes  not  finding  themfelves  ftrong  enough  to 
ruin  the  fort  which  the  Romans  had  crofted,  applied 
to  the  Hetrurians,  who  feat  them  very  coil  fidei  able 
aid.  In  the  mean  time  the  Fabii,  encouraged  by  the 
great  fuccefs  of  their  incuriions  into  the  enemy  s  coun¬ 
try,  made  farther  progrefs  every  day.  1  heir  exceffive 
boldnefs  made  the  Hetrurians  conceive  thoughts  of 
laying  ambufeades  for  them  in  feveral  places.  During 
the  night  they  feized  all  the  eminences  that  command¬ 
ed  the  plain,  and  found  means  to  conceal  a  great 
number  of  troops  upon  them.  The  next  day  they 
difperfed  moie  cattle  about  the  country  than  they  had 
done  before.  The  Fabii  being  apprized  that  the 
plains  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  defend¬ 
ed  by  only  a  very  fmall  number  of  troops,  they  quitted 
their  fort,  leaving  in  it  only  a  fufficient  number  to 
guard  it.  The  hopes  of  a  great  booty  quickened  their 
march.  They  arrived  at  the  place  in  order  of  battle; 
and  were  preparing  to  attack  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy,  when  the  latter,  who  liad  their  orders,  fled 
without  Haying  till  they  were  charged.  The  Fabii, 
believing  themfelves  fecure,  feized  the  ihepher  ls,  and 
were  preparing  to  drive  away  the  cattle.  The  Hetru- 
riaus  then  quitted  their  lkulking  places,  and  fell  upon 
the  Romans  from  all  Tides,  who  were  moft  of  them 
difperfed  in  purfuit  of  their  prey.  All  they  could  do 
was  to  rally  immediately ;  and  that  they  could  not 
effect  without  great  difficulty.  They  foon  law  them- 
felves  furrounded  on  all  Tides,  and  fought  like  lions, 
felling  their  lives  very  dear.  But  finding  that  they  could 
'not  fuftain  this  kind  of  combat  long,  they  drew  up  in  a 
wedge,  and  advancing  with  the  utmott  fury  an  1  impe- 
tuofity,  opened  themfelves  a  paffage  through  the  enemy 
that  led  to  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  When  they 
came  thither,  they  halted,  and  fought  with  frefli  cou- 
racre,  the  enemy  leaving  them  no  time  to  refpjre.  As 
they  were  upon  the  higher  ground,  they  defended 
themfelves  with  advantage,  notwithftanding  their  fmall 
number  ;  and  beating  down  the  enemy,  who  fpared  no 
?  ins  in  the  attack,  they  made  a  great  flauHiter  of 
them.  But  the  Veientes  having  gained  the  top  of  the 
mountain  by  taking  a  compafs,  fell  fuddenly  upon 
them,  and  galled  them  exceedingly  from  above  with  a 
continual  {bower  of  darts.  rI  he  Fabii  defended  them¬ 
felves  to  their  laft  breath,  and  were  all  killed  to  a  man. 

The  Roman  people  were  highly  affe&ed  with  the  lofs 
of  this  illuftrious  band  of  patriots.  The  day  of  their 
defeat  was  ranked  among  ft  their  unfortunate  days, 
called  v.efa/t ,  on  which  the  tribunals  were  fhut  up*  and 
no  public  affair  could  be  negociated,  or  at  leaft  con¬ 
cluded.  The  memory  of  thefe  public  fpirited  patri¬ 
cians,  who  had  fo  generoufly  facriiiced  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  could  not  be  too 

much  honoured.  . 

PATRIPASSIANS,  patripassiani,  m  church- 
hiftory,  a  Chriftian  fe&,  who  appeared  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fecond  century  ;  fo  called,  from  their 
aferibing  the  paffion  to  the  Father ;  for  they  afferted 
the  unity  of  God  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deftroy  all  di- 
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PatroclaM,  ftin&ions  of  perfons,  and  to  make  the  Father  and  Son 
patrol  pyecifely  the  lame  ;  in  which  they  were  followed  by 
u~'v  '  the  Sabellians  and  others.  The  author  and  head  of 
the  PatripafTr.ns  was  Praxeas,  a  philofopher  of  Phrygia 
in  Afia.  Swedenbourg  and  his  iollowers  feem  to  hold 
the  fame  faith. 

PATROCLUS,  a  Grecian  chief  at  the^  Trojan 
war.  He  was  the  fon  of  Menoetius,  by  Sthenele, 
whom  fome  call  Philomela  or  Polymela *  I  he  murder 
of  Clyfonymus,  the  fon  of  Amphidamas,  by  accident, 
in  the  time  of  his  youth,  made  him  fly  from  Opus, 
where  his  father  reigned.  He  went  to  the  court  of 
Pel e us  king  of  Phthia.  He  was  cordially  received,  and 
contracted  the  moft  intimate  friendfhip  with  Achilles 
the  king’s  fon.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  Patroclus  went  with  them  at  the  exprefs  defire  of 
his  father,  who  had  vilited  the  court  of  Peleus ;  and  he 
accordingly  embarked  with  ten  fhips  from  Phthia.  He 
was  the  conftant  companion  of  Achilles  ;  lodged  in  the 
fame  tent ;  and  when  he  refufed  to  appear  in  the  field 
of  battle,  becaufe  he  had  been  offended  by  Agamemnon, 
Patroclus  imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  abfence 
was  the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  the  Greeks.  At  laff, 
however,  Neftor  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear  in  his  ar¬ 
mour.  The  bravery  of  Patroclus,  together  with  the 
terror  which  the  fight  of  the  arms  of  Achilles  infpired, 
foon  routed  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly  to  the  city  for  fifety.  He  would 
have  broken  down  the  walls  ;  but  Apollo,  who  inte- 
veiled  himfelf  for  the  Trojans,  oppofed  him  ;  and  Hec¬ 
tor,  at  the  infiigation  of  that  god,  difmounted  from 
his  chariot  to  attack  him  as  he  attempted  to  llrip  one 
of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  flain.  ’Phis  engagement 
was  obfiinate  ;  but  Patroclus  was  at  length  over¬ 
powered  by  the  valour  of  HeClor,  and  the  interpofition 
of  Apollo.  His  arms  became  the  property  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  HeCfor  would  have  fevered  his  head 
from  his  body  had  not  Ajax  and  Menelaus  prevented 
it.  His  body  was  at  lafl  recovered,  and  carried  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  tvhere  Achilles  received  it  with  the 
loudefl  lamentations.  His  funerals  were  obferved  with 
the  greateil  fokmnity.  Achilles  facriflced  near  the 
burning  pile  twelve  young  Trojans,  four  of  his  horfes, 
and  two  of  his  dogs  ;  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by 
the  exhibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  conque¬ 
rors  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles.  The  death 
of  Patroclus,  as  deferibed  by  Homer,  gave  rife  to  new 
events.  Achilles  forgot  bis  refentment  again  ft  Aga¬ 
memnon,  and  entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of 
his  friend  ;  and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the 
daughter  of  He£lor,  who  had  mere  powerfully  kindled 
his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Trojan  armies 
in  the  armour  which  had  been  taken  from  the  body  of 
Patroclus.  The  patronymic  of  Adforides  is  often  appli¬ 
ed  to  Patroclus,  becaufe  A  &or  wag  father  to  Menoetius. 

PA  I  ROL,  in  war,  a  round  or  march  made  by  the 
guards  or  watch  in  the  night  time,  tn  obferve  what 
pafles  in  the  ftreets,  and  to  fecure  the  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  c.  city  or  camp.  The  patrol  generally  ccn- 
fifts  of  a  body  ot  five  or  fix  men,  detached  from  a  body 
on^guard,  and  commanded  by  a  lcrjeant. 

1  hey  go  every  hour  of  the  night,  from  the  beating 
of  the  tattoo  until  the  reveille  :  they  are  to  walk  in  the 
itreet3  in  garrifons,  and  all  over  the  camp  in  the  field; 


to  prevent  diforders,  or  any  number  of  people  irom 
aflemblmg  together:  they  arc  to  fee  the  lights  in  the 1  atrona£c’, 
foldicrs  barracks  put  out,  and  to  take  up  all  the  foidiers 
they  find  out  of  their  quarters.  Sometimes  patrols 
con  flit  of  ah  officer  and  30  or  40  men,  as  well  infantry 
as  cavalry  ;  but  then  the  enemy  is  generally  near  at 
hand,  and  cu  frequently  the  anger  greater. 

PATRON,  among  the  Ro  nans,  was  an  appellation 
given  to  a  ma'ler  who  had  freed  his  fl  tve.  As  foon  as 
the  relation  of  mailer  expired,  that  ot  patron  began  : 
for  the  Romans,  in  giving  their  {Lives  their  freedom, 
did  net  defpoil  themleJves  of  all  rights  and  ptivileges 
in  them  ;  the  law  ft  ill  fubjc&ed  them  to  con  tidti  able 
fervices  and  duties  towards  their  patron*,  the  mgled: 
of  which  was  very  ieverely  punifned. 

Patron  wa3  alfo  a  name  which  the  people  of  Rome 
gave  to  fome  great  man,  under  whole  protection  they 
ufually  put  themlelves  ;  paying  him  all  kinds  of  honour 
and  refpedt,  and  denominating  themfeives  his  clients  ; 
while  tire  patron,  on  his  iidc,  granted  them  his  credit 
and  protection.  They  were  therefore  mutually  attach¬ 
ed  and  mutually  obliged  to  each  ocher  ;  and  by  this 
means,  in  conlequence  of  reciprocal  ties,  all  thofe  fedi- 
tions,  jcsloufies,  and  animofitics,  which  are  fo.netimes 
the  effect  of  a  difference  of  rank,  were  prudently 
avoided  :  for  it  was  the  duty  ot  the  patron  to  aivife 
liis  clients  in  points  of  laiv,  to  manage  their  fuics,  to 
take  care  of  them  as  of  Ills  own  children,  and  fecure 
their  peace  and  happinefs.  The  clients  were  to  affiffc 
their  patrons  with  money  on  feveral  occalions ;  to  ran- 
fom  them  or  their  children  when  taken  in  war  ;  to 
contribute  to  the  portions  of  their  daughters  ;  and  to 
defray,  in  part,  the  charges  of  their  public  employ¬ 
ments.  They  were  never  to  accufe  each  other,  or  take 
contrary  fuics ;  and  if  either  of  them  was  convidled  of 
having  violated  this  law,  the  crime  was  equal  to  that 
of  treafon,  and  any  one  was  allowed  to  kill  the  offen¬ 
der  with  impunity.  This  patronage  was  a  tie  as  effec¬ 
tual  as  any  confangufnity  or  alliance,  and  had  a  won¬ 
derful  effedl  towards  maintaining  union  and  concord 
among  the  people  for  the  fpace  of  600  years  ;  during 
which  time  we  find  no  difftnfions  nor  jealoufies  be¬ 
tween  the  patrons  and  their  clients,  even  in  the  times 
of  the  republic  when  the  populace  frequently  mutinied 
againft  thole  who  were  moft  powerful  in  the  city. 

Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  faint  whofe 
name  a  pCrfon  bears,  or  under  whofe  protc&ion  he  is 
put,  and  whom  he  takes  particular  care  to  invoke  ;  or 
a  faint  tn  whofe  name  a  church  or  order  is  founded. 

Patron,  in  the  canon  or  common  law,  is  a  per- 
fon  who,  having  the  advowfon  of  a  parfonage,  vica¬ 
rage,  or  the  like  fpiricual  promotion,  belonging  to  his 
manor,  hath  on  that  account  the  gift  and  diipofition 
of  the  bentfice,  and  may  prefent  to  it  whenever  it  be¬ 
comes  vacant.  The  patron’s  right  of  difpofing  of  a 
benefice  originally  arifes  either  from  the  patron  ©r 
his  ancefton*,  &c.  being  the  founders  or  builders  of 
the  church  ;  from  their  having  given  lands  for  the 
maintenance  thereof ;  or  from  the  church’s  being 
built  on  their  ground ;  and  frequently  from  all  three 
together. 

PATRONAGE,  or  Advowson,  a  fort  of  incor¬ 
poreal  hereditament,  confiding  in  the  right  of  prefen- 
tation  to  a  church  or  ecckfiaftical  benefice.  Ad- 
vowfon;  advocate 1  dignifies  in  clmtelam  recipere,  the 

taking 
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•Patron**.  talung  Into  protection  ;  an  !  therefore  Is  fynonymous 
v  with  patronage,  patronatus :  and  he  who  has  the  right 
J\hzcl (tone's  advowfon  is  called  the  patron  of  the  churchy  For 

Commchta-  when  lords  of  manors  fir Ih  built  churches  on  their  own 
• ties •  demefnes,  and  appointed  the  tithes  of  thofe  manors  to 

be  paid  to  the  officiating  miniflers,  which  before  were 
given  to  the  cfergy  in  common  (from  whence  arofe  the 
divifion  of  pirifhes),  the  lord  who  thus  built  a  church, 
and  endowed  it  with  glebe  or  land,  had  of  common 
right  a  power  annexed  of  nominating  fuch  minifter  as 
he  pleafed  (provided  he  were  canonically  qualified  )  to 
officiate  in  that  church,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
endower,  maintainer,  or,  in  one  word,  the  patron. 

Advowfons  are  either  advowfons  appendant ,  or  ad- 
vowfons  ///  grofs.  Lords  of  manors  being  original. y 
the  only  founders,  and  of  courfe  the  only  patrons,  of 
churches,  the  right  of  patronage  or  presentation,  fo 
long  as  it  continues  annexed  to  the  poffieflion  of  the 
manor,  as  fome  have  done  from  the  foundation  of  the 
church  to  this  day,  is  c  died  an  advowfon  appendant ; 
rind  it  will  pafs,  or  be  conveyed,  together  with  the 
manor,  as  incident  and  appendant  thereto,  by  a  grant 
of  the  manor  only,  without  adding  any  other  words. 
But  where  the  property  of  the  advowfon  has  been 
once  leparated  from  the  property  of  the  manor  by  legal 
conveyance,  it  is  called  an  advowfon  ingraft,  or  at  large, 
and  never  can  be  appendant  any  more  ;  but  it  is  for 
the  future  annexed  to  the  perfon  of  its  owner,  and  not 
to  his  manor  or  lands. 

Advowfons  are  alfo  either  prefentative ,  collative,  or 
donative.  An  advowfon  prefentative,  is  where  the 
patron  hath  a  right  of  prefentation  to  the  biffiop  or 
ordimiy,  and  moreover  to  den. and  of  him  to  inflitute 
I11V  clerk  if  he  finds  him  canonically  qualified  :  and 
this  is  the  mod  ufual  advowfon.  An  advowfon  colla- 
tive,  is  where  the  bifiiop  and  patron  are  one  and  the 
fame  perfon  :  in  which  cafe  the  biffiop  cannot  prefent 
to  himfelf ;  but  he  does,  by  the  one  ad  of  collation, 
or  conferring  the  benefice,  the  whole  that  is  done  in 
common  cafes,  by  both  prefentation  and  inftitution. 
An  advowfon  donative,  is  when  the  king,  or  any  fub- 
jcdl  by  his  licence,  doth  found  a  church  or  chapel, 
and  ordains  that  it  (hall  be  merely  in  the  gift  or  dif- 
pofai  of  the  patron  ;  fubjed  to  his  vifitation  only,  and 
Dot  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ;  and  veiled  absolutely  in 
the  clerk  by  the  patron’s  deed  of  donation,  without 
prefentation,  inftitution,  or  indudion.  'I  his  is  faid 
to  have  been  anciently  the  only  way  of  conferring 
ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  England  ;  the  method’ of  in¬ 
vitation  by  the  bilhop  not  being  eflablilhed  more 
early  than  the  time  of  Archbilhop  Bccket  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  11.  and  therefore,  though  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  in  a  letter  to  Beckct,  feverely  inveighs 
againift  the  prava  confuetudo ,  as  he  calls  it,  of  invefti- 
ture  conferred  by  the  patron  only,  this  however  (hows 
•what  was  then  the  common  nfage.  Others  contend 
that  the  claim  of  the  bilhops  to  inftitution  is  as  old 
as  the  firft  planting  of  Chriflianity  in  this  riland  ; 
and  in  proof  of  it  they  allege  a  letter  from  the  Eng- 
lifh  nobility  to  the  pope  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
third,  recorded  by  Matthew  Parrs,  which  fpeaks.  of 
prefentation  to  the  bilhop  as  a  thing  immemorial. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that,  where  the  benefice  was 
to  be  conferred  on  a  mete  layman,  he  was  firft  pre- 
fented  to  the  bilhop  in  order  to  receive  ordination, 


who  was  at  liberty  to  examine  and  refufe  him  :  but  Pafrony* 
where  the  clerk  was  already  in  orders,  the  living  was  ,  nite< 
ufually  vefted  in  him  by  the  foie  donation  of  the  pa¬ 
tron  ;  till  about  the  middle  of  the  T2th  century,  when 
the  p:>pe  and  his  bilhops  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
kind  of  feodal  dominion  over  ecclefiaftical  benefices, 
and,  in  confeqnence  of  that,  began  to  claim  and  exer- 
cife  the  right  of  inftitution  univerfally,  as  a  fpecies  of 
fpirituul  invellituve. 

However  this  may  be,  if,  as  the  law  now  Hands, 
the  true  patron  once  waves  this  privilege  of  donation, 
and  prefents  to  the  bilhop,  and  his  clerk  is  admitted 
and  militated,  the  advowfon  is  now  become  for  ever 
prefentative,  and  dull  never  be  donative  any  more. 

For  thefe  exceptions  to  general  rules  and  common 
right  are  ever  looked  upon  by  the  law  in  an  un¬ 
favourable  view,  and  conllrued  as  ftridly  as  pofli  de. 

If  therefore  the  patron,  iir  whom  fuch  peculiar  ri jht 
relides,  does  on  e  give  up  that  right,  the  law,  which 
levs  uniformity,  will  interpret  it  to  be  done  with  an 
intention  of  giving  it  np  for  ever  ;  and  will  therefore 
reduce  it  to  the  llandard  of  other  ecclefiaftical  livings. 

See  further,  Law,  Part  III.  Sed.  v.  N'  clix.  5  — 10. 

Anns  of  Patronage,  in  heraldry,  are  thofe  on  the 
top  of  which  are  fome  marks  of  fubjedion  and  depen¬ 
dence  :  thus  the  city  of  Paris  lately  bore  the  flrurs-dedh 
in  chief,  to  ihow  her  fubjedion  to  the  king  :  and  the 
cardinals,  on  the  top  of  their  arms,  bear  thofe  of  the 
pope,  who  gave  them  the  hat,  to  fhow  that  they  are 
his  reatures, 

PATRONYMIC,  among  grammarians,  is  applied 
to  fuch  names  of  men  or  women  as  are  derived  from 
thofe  of  parents  or  anceftors. 

Patronymics  are  derived,  I.  From  the  father;  as 
Pelides,  '.  e.  Vchilles  the  fon  of  Helens.  2.  From 
the  mother  ;  as  Phily rides,  /.  e .  Chiron  the  fon  of 
Philyra.  3.  From  the  grandfather  on  the  father’9 
fide  ;  as  iEacides,  /.  e.  Achilles  the  grandfon  of  /Ea- 
cus.  4.  From  the  grandfather  by  the  mother’s  fide  ; 
as  Atlantiades,  i.  e .  Mercury  the  grandfon  of  Atlas. 

And,  5.  From  the  kings  and  founders  of  nations  ;  as 
Rom uli doe,  i.  e.  the  Romans,  from  their  founder  king 
Romulus. 

The  termination  of  Greek  and  Latin  patronymics 
are  chiefly  four,  viz.  des ,  of  which  we  have  examples 
above  ;  as,  as  Thaumantias,  i.  e.  Iris  the  daughter  of 
Thaumas  ;  is,  as  Atlantis,  e .  Eleclra  the  daughter 
of  Atlas  ;  aid  ne,  as  Nerine,  the  daughter  of  Nereus. 

Of  thefe  terminations  des  is  mafeuline  ;  and  as,  is,  and 
?ie,  feminine  :  des  and  ne  are  of  the  firft  declenfion,  as 
and  is  of  the  third. 

The  Ruffians,  in  their  ufual  mode  of  add  refs,  never 
prefix  any  title  or  appellation  of  refped  to  their  names; 
but  perfons  of  all  ranks,  even  thofe  of  the  firft  diflinc- 
tion,  call  each  other  by  their  Chriftian  names,  to 
which  they  add  a  patronymic.  Thefe  patronymics 
are  formed  in  fome  cafes  by  adding  Vitch  (the  fame 
as  our  Fitz.  as  Fitzherbert,  or  the  fon  of  Herbert) 
to  the  Chriftian  name  of  the  father ;  in  others  by  Of 
or  Ef ;  the  former  is  applied  only  to  perfons  of  condi¬ 
tion,  the  latter  to  thofe  of  inferior  rank.  L’hus, 

Ivan  Ivanoviteh,  Ivan  Ivanof,is  Ivan  the  fon  of  Ivan: 

Peter  Alexievi  ch,  Peter  Alexeof,  Peter  the  fon  of 
Alexey.  . 

The  female  patronymic  is  Efna  or  Ofna,  as  Sophia 

Alex- 
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Atexeefna,  or  Sophia  the  daughter  of  Alexey ;  Maria 
Ivanofna,  or  Maria  the  daughter  of  Ivan. 

_  Great  families  are  alfo  in  general  diftinguifhed  by 
a  furname,  as  thofe  of  Romanof,  Galitzin,  Shereme* 
tof,  &c. 

PATROS,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
appears  from  the  context  to  be  meant  of  a  part  of  E- 
gypt.  Bocchart  thinks  it  denotes  the  Higher  Egypt: 
the  Septuagint  tranflate  it  the  country  of  Patbure ;  in 
Pliny  we  have  the  Nemos  Phatur'ites  in  the  Thebais  ;  in 
Ptolemy,  P  at  by  ns  ^  proba!  ly  the  metropolis.  From  the 
Hebrew  appellation  Patros  comes  the  gentilitious  name 
Potbrupm ,  Mofes. 

PATRU  (Oliver),  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  and 
dean  of  the  French  academy,  was  Lorn  at  Paris  in 
1604.  He  had  an  excellent  faculty  both  of  fpeaking 
and  writing.  Upon  his  a  Imiflion  into  the  French 
academy  in  1640,  he  made  an  oration  of  thanks,  that 
gave  rife  to  the  cuitom  of  admiftory  fpeeches,  which 
are  ftill  in  ufe  in  that  fociety.  Mr  de  Vaugilas  owns 
himfdf  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  affiftanee  in  com- 
poling  his  remarks  on  the  French  tongue,  of  which 
he  was  by  far  the  greateft  matter  in  France  ;  fo  that 
he  was  confulted  as  an  oracle  by  all  the  bett  writers  of 
that  nation. 

Patru  was  eftimable  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  well  as  for  thofe  'of  the  head  :  was  honell,  generous, 
fincere  ;  and  preferred  a  gaynefs  of  character,  which 
no  ill- fortune  could  alter  or  affeft.  For  this  famous 
advocate,  in  fpite  of  all  his  great  talents,  lived  almoft 
in  a  ftate  of  indigence.  The  love  of  the  belles  lettres 
made  him  negleft  the  law  ;  and  the  barren  glory  of 
being  an  oracle  to  the  bett  French  writers  had  more 
charms  for  him,  than  all  the  profits  of  the  bar.  Hence 
he  became  fo  poor,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  neceflity 
of  felling  his  boobs,  which  feemed  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life  ;  and  would  a&ually  have  fold  them  for  an 
under-price,  if  Boileau  had  not  generoufly  advanced 
him  a  larger  fum,  with  this  further  privilege,  that  lie 
fhould  have  the  ufe  of  them  as  long  as  he  lived.  His 
death  was  preceded  by  a  tedious  iilnefs,  during  which 
he  received  a  prefent  of  500  crowns  from  Colbert,  as 
a  mark  of  the  efleem  which  the  king  had  for  him. 
He  died  the  16th  of  January  1681.  "The  prodigious 
care  and  exaclnefs  with  which  he  retouched  and  fimfhed 
every  thing  he  wrote,  did  not  permit  him  to  pnblifh 
much.  His  mifcellaneous  works  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  1670,  4to  ;  the  third  edition  of  which,  in  1714, 
4to,  was  augmented  with  feveral  pieces.  They  con- 
fill  of  Pleadings,  Orations,  Letters',  Lives  of  fome 

his  Friends,  Remarks  upon  the  French  Language, 

PATTANS,  Patans,  or  Afghans,  a  very  war¬ 
like  race  of  men,  who  had  been  fubje&s  of  the  vaft 
empire  of  Boehara.  They  revolted  under  their  go¬ 
vernor  Abftagi,  in  the  loth  century,  and  laid  the 

oundation  ot  the  empire  of  Ghizni  or  Gazna.  In  the 
Jjillertation  prefixed  to  vol.  III.  of  Dow’s  Hittory, 
we  have  this  account  of  the  Pattans. 

r  ^e^r^re  into  diftind  communities,  each 

©r  which  is  governed  by  a  prince,  who  is  considered 
asr^e  chief  of  their  blocd,  as  well  as 
.  They  obey  him  without  reludance, 
credit  to  their  family  by  his  greatnefs. 
bim  in  his  wars  with  the  attachment 


by  his  fubjeds 
their  fovc reign 
as  they  derive 
They  attend  1 


which  children  have  to  a  parent ;  and  his  government,  Pattan$, 
though  fevere,  partakes  more  of  the  rigid  difcipline  of,  Fau* 
a  general  than  the  caprice  of  a  defpot.  Rude,  like 
the  face  of  their  country,  and  fierce  and  wild  as  the 
ftorms  which  cover  their  mountains,  they  are  addic¬ 
ted  to  incurfions  and  depredations,  and  delight  in 
battle  and  plunder.  United  firmly  to  their  friends  in 
war,  to  their  enemies  faithlefs  and  cruel,  they  place 
jufliee  in  force,  and  conceal  treachery  under  the  name 
of  addrefs.” 

The  empire,  which  took  its  rife  from  the  revolt  of 
the  Pattans,  under  a  fucceflion  of  warlike  princes  rofe 
to  a  furprifing  magnitude.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
1 1  tli  century,  it  extended  from  Ifpahan  to  Bengal, 
and  from  the  months  of  the  Indus  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jaxertes,  which  comprehends  at  leaft  half  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Alia.  They  had  fled  to  the  mountains  on1 
the  borders  of  Perfia,  that  they  might  tfcape  the 
fword,  or  avoid  fubmitting  to  the  conquerors  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  there  they  formed  their  ftate,  which  the  Mo¬ 
guls  were  never  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue.  Indeed 
they  fometimes  exercifed  depredations  on  the  adja* 
cent  countries  ;  nor  was  it  poftible  for  the  Moguls  ei¬ 
ther  to  prevent  it  or  to  extirpate  them.  They  were 
fenfible  that  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  delicious  plains 
would  only  ferve  to  rob  them  of  that  hardinefs  they 
contracted  in  the  hills  to  which  they  were  confined  ; 
they,  theiefore,  for  a  long  time  gave  no  indications  of 
a  defire  to  exchange  them  for  more  pleafing  abodes,  or 
a  more  acceftible  fituation.  This  enabled  them  to 
brave  the  victorious  army  of  Nadir  Shah,  whofe  troops 
they  quietly  Differed  to  penetrate  into  Hindoftan,  and 

waited  his  return  with  the  fpoils  of  that  country. _ 

They  then  harafted  his  army  in  the  ftraits  and  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  and  proved  themfelves  fuch  abfolute 
matters  of  the  pafles,  that  they  forced  him  to  purchafe 
from  them  his  paflage  into  Perfia. 

In  the  beginning  oft  the  prefent  century,  they  had 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  adjoining  province  of  Kan¬ 
dahar  5  and  fuch  was  the  imbecility  of  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire  at  that  time,  that  many  other  provinces  and  tri¬ 
butary  ftates  were  alfo  induced  to  revolt.  When  the 
king  or  fhah  of  that  time,  whofe  name  was  Hujfeiny 
oppofed  the  growing  power  of  this  warlike  people, 
he  was  totally  defeated,  and  Ifpahan  was  befieged  and 
obliged  to  furrender,  after  having  fuffered  dreadful  ca¬ 
lamities,  to  an  army  confitting  of  only  30,000  men. 

In  confequence  of  this,  they  brought  about  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Perfia,  and  fubje&ed  it  to  themfelves.  This 
fovereignty,  however,  they  only  held  for  feven  years 
and  21  days,  having  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  enterpri- 
fing  fpirit  of  Kouli  Khan,  or  Nadir  Shah.  See  Per¬ 
sia,  and  in  the  Appendix  Afghans. 

PAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Gaf- 
cony  and  territory  of  Bearne,  with  a  parliament,  a 
mint,  and  a  cattle.  “  The  city  of  Pau  (fays  Wraxal*)  *  Twr  ,w 
will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  hittory,  fince  it  was  the  France. 
birth-place  of  Henry  IV.  That  immortal  prince  was 
born  in  the  cattle,  then  the  ufual  refidcnce  of  the  kings 
of  Navarre.  It  Hands  on  one  of  the  moft  romantic 
and  Angular  fpots  I  have  ever  feen,  at  the  wefl  end  of 
the  town,  upon  the  brow  of  a  rock  which  terminates 
perpendicularly.  Below  runs  the  Gave,  a  river  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  torrent  which  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Adour.  On  the  other  fide,  about  two  > 

miles 


Pavia* 
*3ee  Hen, 
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•1  .t  •  ,  ,;j„  „r  mu.  rovered  with  vineyards,  ai)d  the  Vmg  being  called  on  tte  fit*  new*  of  fcer  i!I- 
■  “u  05F’  If  Y  b*  blous  Vin  de  %rencon,  fo  much  nefs,  {he  immediately  fung  a  Bearr.ois  fong,  beginning, 

SSaBSK&Hffi8*’' 

Citable;  ?  ml  the  apartments  «.rc  u.n  \  •!  t  t  be»ran  by  imkinor  him  fwallow  feme  drops 

s'a  tn  the  work  of  lane  quern  of  Navarre,  and  apartment,  oegan  uy  ?  F 

mother  of  Henry  IV.  Gaft  on  IV.  Count  dc  Foix,  of  wine,  and  ruling  his  bps  with  a  root  of  garlic, 
motner  01  rienry  iv;  o  r  _ r  vr . „  They  ftill  thow  a  tortoife-flit.il  which  ferved  him  tor  a 


who  n,arried  Leonora  heirefs  of  the  crown  of  Navarie, 
Began  the  edifice  in  1464  »  hut  his  fucceffor  Henry 
d’Albret  completed  and  enlarged  it  about  the  year 
1  c  19,  when  he  made  choice  of  the  city  of  Pan  foi  his 
reiidence,  and  where,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  he  held  his  little  court.  In  a  chamber,  which 
by  its  fue  wr.3  formerly  a  room  of  Hate,  is  a  fine  whole 
length  portrait  of  that  jane  queen  of  Navarre  whom  I 
have  juft  mentioned.  Her  dr  fs  is  very  fplendul,  and 
refembles  thofe  in  which  our  Elizabeth  is  ufually  paint¬ 
ed.  Her  hcad-drefs  is  adorned  with  pearls;  round  her 
neck  fhe  wears  a  ruff ;  and  her  arms,  which  are  like- 
wife  covered  with  pearls,  are  concealed  by  her  habit 
-quite  down  to  the  wrift.  At  her  waift  hangs  hy  a 
-chain  a  miniature  portrait.  The  fingers  of  her  right 
hand  play  on  the  firings  of  a  guittar;  and  in  her  left 
fhe  holds  an  embroidered  handkerchief.  The  painter 
has  drawn  her  as  young,  yet  not  in  the  firft  bloom 
of  youth.  Her  features  are  regular,  her  countenance 
thin,  but  rather  inclining  to  long;  the  eyes  hazel,  and 
the  eye-brows  finely  arched.  Her  nofe  is  well  formed 
though  large,  and  her  mouth  pretty.  She  was  a.  great 
princefs,  cf  high  fpirit,  and  undaunted  magnanimity. 
Her  memory  is  110^  revered  by  the  French  hiftoriaus, 
"bee?. ufe  fhe  was  the  proteeftrefs  of  the  Huguenots  and 
the  friend  of  Cologni  ;  but  the  aftions  of  her  li.e  evince 

her  diftinguifhed  merit.  . 

“  In  one  of  the  adjoining  chambers,  is  another  por¬ 
trait  of  Henry  IV.  himfelf  when  a  boy;  and  on  the 
fecond  floor  is  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  born 
rr,i_ _ „r  Vm'o  birth  are  in  their.felves  to  curi 


cradle,  and  is  preferred  on  that  account.  Several  of 
the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Navaire  vefided  and  died  in 
the  caftle  of  Pau.  Francois  Phoebus,  who  afeended 
the  throne  in  1 47 9 >  ^ied  here  in  i4^.b 

Pan  is  a  handfome  city,  well  built,  and  contains  near 
6000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  modern  place,  having  owed 
its  exigence  entirely  to  the  caftle,  and  to  the  refidence 
of  the  kings  of  Navarre.  W.  Long.  o.  4.  N.  Lat.  43. 

'YaVAN,  or  Pavaxe,  a  grave  dance  ufed  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  borrowed  from  them  ;  wherein  the 
performers  made  a  kind  of  wheel  or  tail  before  each 
other,  like  that  of pavo,  “a  peacock;”  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  Thepavane  was  formerly  in  great 
repute  ;  and  was  danced  by  gentlemen  with  cap  and 
fword ;  by  thofe  of  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns,  by 
princes  with  their  mantles,  and  by  the  ladies  with  their 
gown  tails  trailing  on  the  ground.  It  was  called  the 
grand  ball ,  from  the  folemnity  with  which  it  was  per¬ 
formed.  To  moderate  its  gravity,  it  was  ufual  to  in- 
troduce  fevcral  llourifhes,  paffides,  capers,  &c.  by  way 
of  epifodes.  Its  tablaturc  or  fcore  is  given  at  large 
by  Thoinot  Arbeau  in  hi3  Orchefographia. 

PAVETTA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nra  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or¬ 
der,  Sullatx.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous.and  funnel- 
fhaped  above  :  the  ftigma  carved ;  the  berry  difper- 

mous.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  c  ,  , 

PAVIA,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Italy, 


lecona  noui  . -  .  rl  r 

The  particulars  of  his  >'irin  are  in  t  en*  e  ves  o  cur*  duchy  of  Milan,  and  capital  of  the  Pavefan, 

ous,  and  as  relating  to  fo  great  an  goo'  a  prin  ■  . an  univerfity  and  bilhop’s  fee.  It  was  anciently 

fo  peculiarly  interefting,  that  I  ou  t  no 1  you  wi  Ttcinum ,  from  its  fituation  on  that  river,  and  lies 

give  my  enumerating  them,  even  though  y  ou  (hould  crifcd J  «  ,  fouthward  of  Milan.  It  was  formerly 

have  feen  them  elfewhere.-His  mother  Jane  had  al-  the  Longobardic  kingdom,  and  is  ftill 

ready  loft  two  font,  the  duke  c.e  eaumon  1  remarkable  for  the  broadnefs  of  its  ttreets,  the  beauty 

count  de  Marie.  Henry  d’Albret,  her  father,  anxious  *”f  “  of  its  chljrches,  and  for  its  uni- 

to  fee  an  heir  to  his  dominions,  enjoine  et '  (*  r  fo..„.ied  bv  Charlemagne,  and  for  feveral  other 


red  with  child,  to  return  to  ran,  and  tone-.r.  uiere,  «  ‘  ^  the  whol£  the  city  is  gone  to  decay, 

as  he  would  himfelf  fupenntfnd t^.e  ^  threatened  ftsUade  being  ruined  through  the  exaftions  of  the  go- 

infant  from  the  moment  of  its  birt.  .  ,  .  •  vernment.  The  few  obje&s  within  it  worth  the  public 

to  dilinherit  her  if  ihe  fa.led  to  contplj  ,„h  to  »-  M  ,bJc  ck[fl.  or  monk,  ,  .fd  the 

junftion.  The  princefs,  in  ol  e  1  ^  church  and  convent  of  the  Garth ufians  are  inexpreflibly 

io»m.hd,  being  i»  the  —  S  “the  c”t.  d  the  content  being  on,  of  the  Snell 

gnitted  Compiegne  m  h  «i  «*,  »>  tom***  .*  »«*•  W 

all  France  in  15  day  s,  and  a  December  1  e  c  t.  by  pillars,  the  whole  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  is 

was  delivered  of  a  fon  on  tb  «  ,  , defended  by  ftrong  walls,  large  ditches,  good  ramparts, 

She  hod  elwnys  been  »  1  ee  he,  I :«ta  ,„j  ,  J*,  „  4  titetT.Sn. 

which  he  kept  in  a  golden  b  »  r  l-Fi  ;ncr  nrP  Tn  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  ftrong  caftle,  where  the 
tow  it  to  her,  provided  (he  admitted  rftaWg  was  wont  to  refide.  There  are  a  great 

fent  at  her  delivery,  and  would  during  .  nUmber  of  magnificent  caftbs,  and  fome  colleges.  It 

labour  f.ng  a  fong  in  the  Bearno.s  lan? J™  “  ken  by°the  dake  0f  Savoy  in  1706;  by  the 
Lad  courage  enough  to  perform  this  unufual  requeft;  vas  taKen  cy  7  French 


PaviliflAi 

pS 

u-r* 
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French  In  1733;  by  ^ie  French  and  Spaniards  In  1 745  5 
but  retaken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1746.  E.  Long.  9.  5. 
N.  Lat.  45  10. 

PAVILION,  in  archite&ure,  fignifies  a  kind  of 
turret  or  building,  ufually  infulatcd,  and  contained  un¬ 
der  a  fingle  roof ;  fometimes  fquare,  and  fometimes  in 
form  of  a  dome;  thus  called  from  the  refemblance  of  its 
roof  to  a  tent. 

Pavilions  are  fometimes  alfo  projecting  pieces,  in  the 
front  of  a  building,  marking  the  middle  thereof;  fome¬ 
times  the  pavilion  flanks  a  corner,  in  which  cafe  it  is 
called  an  angular  pavilion .  The  Louvre  is  flanked 
with  four  pavilions  :  the  pavilions  are  ufually  higher 
than  the  reft  of  the  building.  There  are  pavilions  built 
in  gardens,  commonly  called  fummer-houfes ,  pleafure- 
houfes ,  &c.  Some  caftles  or  forts  confift  only  of  a  fingle 
pavilion.  f 

Pavilion,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies  a  tent  raifed 
©n  polls,  to  lodge  under  in  the  fummer-time. 

Pavilion,  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  flags,  colours, 
enfigns,  ftandards,  banners,  &c. 

Pavilion,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  covering  in  form 
of  a  tent,  which  invefts  or  wraps  up  the  armories  of 
divers  kings  and  fovereigns,  depending  only  on  God 
and  their  fword. 

The  pavilion  confifts  of  two  parts ;  the  top,  which 
is  the  chapeau,  or  coronet ;  and  the  curtain,  which 
makes  the  mantle. 

None  but  fovt reign  monarchs,  according  to  the 
French  heralds,  may  bear  the  pavilion  entire,  and  in 
all  its  parts.  Thofe  who  are  eledive,  or  have  any 
dependence,  fay  the  heralds,  muft  take  off  the  head, 
and  retain  nothing  but  the  curtains. 

Pavilions,  among  jewellers,  the  underfides  and 
corners  of  the  biilliants,  lying  between  the  girdle  and 
the  collet. 

PAVING,  the  conflrudiou  of  ground-floors,  ftreets, 
or  highways,"  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  walked  upon.  In  Britain,  the  pavement  of 
the  grand  ftreets,  & c.  are  ufually  of  flint,  or  rubble- 
ftone ;  courts,  ftables,  kitchens,  halls,  churches,  &c. 
are  paved  with  tiles,  bricks,  flags,  orfire-ftone;  fome¬ 
times  with  a  kind  of  free-ftone  and  rag- ftone. 

In  fome  ftreets,  e.  gr.  of  Venice,  the  pavement  is  of 
brick:  churches  fometimes  are  paved  with  marble,  and 
fometimes  with  mofaic-work,  as  the  church  of  St  Mark 
at  Venice.  In  France,  the  public  roads,  ftreets,  courts, 
&c.  are  all  paved  with  gres  or  gritt,  a  kind  of  free- 
ttone. 

In  Amftefdam  and  the  chief  cities  of  Holland,  they 
“  brIck  pavement  the  lurgher-majlcrs pavement, 

to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  ftone  or  flint  pavement,  which 
]!  ually  takes  up  the  middle  of  the  ftreet,  and  which 
erves  for  carriages  ;  the  brick  which  borders  it  being- 
deltined  for  the  pafiage  of  people  on  foot. 

Pavements  of  free-ftone,  flint,  and  flags,  in  ftreets, 
&c.  are  laid  dry,  in  a  btd  of  fand.  thofeof 

ftables,  ground-rooms,  &c.  are  laid  in  a  mortar  of  lime 
and  fandj  or  in  lime  and  cement,  efpecially  if  there  be 
vaults  or  cellars  underneath.  Some  mafons,  after  lay- 
ing  a  floor  dry,  efpecially  of  brick,  fprea.J  a  thin  mor- 

,nrr-,t;/Wee^;t  b^kwards  a°d  forwards  to  fill 
up  the  joints.  The  feveral  kinds  o£  pavement  are  as 

Vot  Xiv!  pTr'cT  WhlCh  thCy  "C  COn,P°fed* 
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and  whence  they  derive  the  name  by  which  they  are 
diftinguifned  ;  as, 

1 .  Pebble-paving,  which  is  done  with  ftones  collided 
from  the  fea-beach,  moftly  brought  from  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey  :  they  are  very  durable,  indeed 
the  nioft  fo  of  any  ftone  ufed  for  this  pupofe.  They  are 
ufed  of  various  fizes,  but  thofe  which  are  from  fix  to 
nine  inches  deep,  are  efteemed  the  moft  lerviceable* 
When  they  are  about  three  inches  deep,  they  are  deno¬ 
minated  holders  or  bowlers  ;  thefe  are  ufed  for  paving 
court-yards,  and  other  places  not  aceuftomed  to  receive 
carriages  with  heavy  weights  ;  when  laid  in  geometri¬ 
cal  figures,  they  have  a  very  pleafing  appearance. 

2.  Rag-paving  was  much  ufed  in  London,  but  is  ve¬ 
ry  inferior  to  the  pebbles ;  it  is  dug  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maid  ftone  in  Kent,  from  which  it  has  the  name  of  Ain- 
tifh  rag  f one  ;  there  are  fquared  ftones  of  this  material 
for  paving  coach-tracks  and  foot- ways. 

3.  Purbeck  pitchens  ;  fquare  ftones  ufed  in  footways  ; 
they  are  brought.from  the  iflund  of  Purbeck,  and  alfo 
frequently  ufed  in  court-yards  5  they  are  in  general 
from  fix  to  ten  inches  fquaie,  and  about  five  inches 
deep. 

4.  Squared  paving ,  for  diftindion  by  fome  called 
Scotch  paving,  becaufe  the  firft  of  the  kind  paved  in 
the  manner  that  has  been  and  continues  to  be  paved, 
came  from  Scotland  ;  the  firft  was  a  clear  clofe  ftone, 
called  blue  whynn ,  which,  is  now  difufed,  becaufe  it  has 
been  found  inferior  to  others  fince  introduced  in  the 
order  they  are  hereafter  placed. 

5.  Gr  mite ,  a  hard  material,  brought  alfo  from  Scot¬ 
land,  of  a  leddifti  colour,  very  fuperior  to  the  blue 
whynn  quarry,  and  at  prefent  very  commonly  ufed  in 
London. 

6.  Guernfey ,  which  is  the  beft,  and  very  much  in 
ufe  ;  it  is  the  fame  ftone  with  the  pebble  before  fpoken 
of,  but  broken  with  irun  hammers,  and  fquared  to  any 
dimenfions  required  of  a  prifraoidical  figure,  fet'with  its 
fm  a  lie  ft  bafe  downwards.  The  whole  of  the  foregoin  r 
paving  fliould  be  bedded  and  paved  in  fmall  gravel.  ** 

7.  Purbeck-pavingy  for  footways,  is  in  general  got  in 
large  furfaces  about  inches  thick  ;  rthe  blue  fort  is 
the  hardeft  and  the  beft  of  this  kind  of  paving. 

8.  Torkjhire  paving,  is  an  exceeding  good  material 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  is  got  of  aimoft  any  dimen- 
fions  of  the  fame  thickiief®  as  the  Purbeck.  This  ftone 
will  not  admit  the  wet  to  pafs  through  it,  nor  is  it  af- 
feded  by  the  froft. 

9.  Ryegate ,  or  fir ef  one  paving ,  is  ufed  for  hearths, 
ftoves,  ovens,  and  fuch  places  as  are  liable  to  great 
heat,  which  does  not  affed  the  ftone  if  kept  dry. 

10.  Newcajlle  fags,  are  ftones  about  two  feet  fquare, 
and  14  or  two  inches  thick;  they  anfwer  very  well  for 
paving  out-officcs :  they  are  fomewbat  like  the  York- 
fhire. 

11.  Portland  paving,  with  ftone  from  the  fflancl-  of 
Portland  ;  this  is  fometimes  ornamented  with  black 
marble  dots. 

12.  S  wed  land  paving ,  is  a  black  flate  dug  in  Lei- 
cefterfliire,  and  looks  well  for  paving  halls,  or  in  party- 
coloured  paving. 

1  Marble  paving,  is  moftly  variegated  with  diffe¬ 

rent  marbles,  fometimes  inlaid  in  mofaic. 

14.  Flat  brick  paving,  don*  with  brick  laid  in  fand, 

G  <nortar, 
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as  when  liquid  lime  is  poured  into 


mortar,  or  groute, 

^15.  B rich  on- edge  paving ,  done  with  brick  laid  edge- 

wife  in  the  fame  manner.  .  .  , 

16.  Bricks  are  alfo  laid  flat  or  edgewife  in  herring- 

bCT7.  Bricks  are  alfo  fometime*  fet  endwife  in  fand, 

mortar,  or  groute.  .  .  , 

18.  Paving  is  alfo  performed  with  paving  bricks. 

19.  With  ten  inch  tiles. 

20.  With  foot  tiles. 

21.  With  clinkers  for  ftables  and  outer  offices. 

22  With  the  bones  of  animals,  for  gardens,  &c. 

And,  23.  We  have  knob-paving,  with  large  gravel- 

tones,  for  porticoes,  garden-feats,  &c. 

Pavements  of  churches,  &c.  frequently  confift  ol 
Acmes  of  feveral  colours ;  chiefly  black  and  white,  and 
of  feveral  forms,  but  chiefly  fquares  and  lozenges,  art¬ 
fully  difpofed.  Indeed,  there  needs  no  great  variety 
#f  colours  to  make  a  furprifing  diver, ity  of  figures  and 
arrangements.  M.  Truchet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academv,  has  fliown  by  the  rules  of  combina¬ 
tion,  that  two  fquare-ftones,  divided  diagonally  into 
two  colours,  may  be  joined  together  chtquerw.fe  64 
different  ways:  which  appears  furprifing  enough ;  fince 
two  letters  or  figures  can  only  be  combined  two  ways. 

The  reafon  is,  that  letters  only  change  their  fituation 
with  regard  to  the  firft  and  fecond,  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  remaining  the  fame;  but  in  the  arrangement  of 
theft  Hones,  each  admits  of  four  feveral  Actions,  n 
each  whereof  the  other  fquare  may  be  changed  16 
times,  which  gives  64  combinations. 

Indeed,  from  a  farther  examination  of  tliefe  64  com- 
binations,  he  found  there  were  only  32  different  figures, 
each  figure  being  repeated  twice  in  the  fame  fituation, 
though8  in  a  different  combination;  fo  that  the  two 
only  differed  from  each  other  by  the  tranfpofition  of 

FenSmin  a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  a  Pharifee  by 

is?  r±x;A,„d%tSo(,,nhe*G“;‘ 


protomartyr  St  Stephen  was  ftoned,  Saul  Was  not  on- 
ly  confenting  to  his  death,  but  he  even  flood  by  and 
took  care  of  the  clothes  of  thofe  that  ftoned  him 
(Afts  vii.  58,  S9-)  Tllis  happened  in  the  33d  year 
of  the  common  era,  fome  time  after  our  Saviour  s 

^ At  the  time  of  the  perfection  that  wasraifed  againfl: 
the  church,  after  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  Saul  was- 
one  of  thofe  that  ffiowed  moft  violence  in  diftreffing 
the  believers  (Gal.  i.  13*  and  A&sxxvi.  1 1.)  ® 

tered  into  their  houfes,  and  drew  out  by  force  both 
men  and  women,  loaded  them  with  chains,  and  fent 
them  to  prifon  (Aftsvili.  3.  and  xx„.  4.)  He  evert 
entered  into  the  fynagoguts,  where  he  caufed  thofe  to 
be  beaten  with  rods  that  believed  in  Jefus  Chrift,  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  blafpheme  the  name  o*  tne  Lord. 
And  having  got  credentials  from  the  high-prieft  Caia- 
phas,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  to  the  chief  Jew.  of 
Damafcus;  with  power  to  bring  to  Jeru.alem  all  the 
Chriftianshe  ffiould  find  there,  he  went  away  full  of 
threats,  and  breathing  nothing  but  blood  (Atts  ix.  1, 
3,  &c.)  But  as  tie  was  upon  the  roady  and  now 
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drawing  near  to  Damafcus,  all  on  a  fudien  about  noon, 
he  perceived  a  great  light  to  come  from  heaven,  which 
encompafled  him  and  all  thofe  that  were  with  him.- 
Thi3  fplendor  threw  them  on  the  ground  ;  and  haul 
heard  a  voice  that  faid  to  him,  “  Saul  Said,  why  per¬ 
fected  thou  me  ?”  It  was  Jefus  Chr.ft  that  fpoke  t» 
him.  To  whom  Saul  anfwered,  “  Who  art  thou,  Lord  i 
And  the  Lord  replied  to  him,  “  I  am  Jefus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  whom  thou  perfecuteft ;  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
againfl  the  pricks.”  Saul,  all  in  confternat.on,  afleetf, 
“  Lord,  what  is  it  that  thou  wouldfl  have  me  do . 
Jefus  bid  him  arife  and  go  to  Damafcus,  where  the  will 
of  the  Lord  fhould  be  revealed  to  him. 

Saul  then  rofe  from  the  ground,  and  felt  that  he 
was  deprived  of  fight;  but  his  companions  led  him  by 
the  hand,  and  brought  him  to  Damafcus,  where  he 
continued  three  days  blind,  and  without  taking  any 
nourifhment.  He  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  a  Jwnamed 
Judas.  On  the  third  day,  the  Lord  commanded  a  d.l- 


profeffion;  firfl  go  to  find  out  Saul,  to 

•wards  a  difciple  of  Jefus  Chnft,  and  P  b  his  hands  upon  him,  and  to  cure  his  b.indnefs. 

tiles.  It  is  thought  he  was  born  about  two  years  be  y  Ananias^ made  excufes,  faying  that  this  man 

fore  our  Saviour,  fuppofing  that  he  lived  68  y  a.s,  as  . . -r- . r  ^  wh 

we  read  in  a  homily  which  is  in  the  fixth  volume  of 
St  Chryfoftam’s  works.  He  was  a  Roman  citizen 


fAftsxxii.’  27,  28O,  becufe  Augnftus  had  given  the 
itdom  of  £  city  to  all  the  freemen  of  Tarfus  in 
conf.deration  of  their  firm  adherence  to  his  mterefts. 
His  parents  fent  him  early  to  Jerusalem  where  he  flu- 
died  the  law  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  a  famous  doftor 
%j  xxii.  3.)  He  made  very  great  progrefs  in  his 
Andies  and  his  life  was  always  blamelefs  before  men  ; 
Eg ^ery  zealous  for  the  whole  obfervation  of  the 
kw  of  Mofes  (id.  xxvi.  4,  5-)  h.s  zeal  earned  him 
too  far;  he  perfected  the  church,  and  m  fulled  Jefus 
ChTft  in  his  members  (1  Tim.  i.  13.)  5  when  the 


And  as  nnanids  — 0  ,  , 

was  one  of  the  moft  violent  perfecutors  of  the  church, 
the  Lord  faid  to  him,  Go  and  find  him,  becaule  tin*, 
man  is  an  inftrument  that  I  have  chofen,  to  carry  my 
name  before  the  Gentiles,  before  kings,  and  before  the 
children  of  Ifrael;  for  I  will  (how  him  how  many  thing* 
he  mud  fuffer  for  my  name.  Ananias  went  therefore 
and  found  Saul,  laid  his  hand  upon  him,.  and  reftored 
him  to  his  fight;  then  nfing,  he  was  baptized,  and  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  Holy  Ghoft.  After  this  he  cont.nued 
fome  days  with  the  difciples  that  were  at  Damafcus, 
preaching  in  the  fynagogues,  and  proving  that  Jefue 

was  the  Meffiah  (a)  .  .  . 

From  Damafcus  he  went  into  Arabia  (Gal.i.  J7-7» 

probably^ 


(a)  The  converfion  of  fuch  a  man  at Tuch 1  a 1  time,  Swl!  from  being  a  zealous 

proofs  that  have  ever  been  given  of  the  divine  °r  S  difciple  himfeK,  is  a  faft  winch  cannot  be  contro- 

W  He  Jt  therefore  have  been  converted  » 


culoiil 
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Taul.  probably  Into  the  neighbourhood  of  Daraafcus,  being 
then  under  the  government  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia; 
and  having  remained  there  for  a  little  while,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Damafcus,  where  he  began  again  to  preach  the 
gofpcl.  The  Jews  could  not  bear  to  fee  the  progrefs 
that  the  gofpel  made  here;  and  fo  refolved  to  put  him 
to  death  :  and  they  gained  to  their  fide  the  governor 
of  Damafcus,  who  was  to  apprehend  him,  and  to  de¬ 
liver  him  to  them.  Of  this  Saul  had  early  notice  ;  and 
knowing  that  the  gates  of  the  city  were  guarded  night 
and  day  to  prevent  him  from  making  his  efcapc,  he 
was  let  down  over  the  wall  in  a  bafket.  And  coming 
to  Jerufr.lem  to  fee  Peter  (Gal.  i.  38.),  the  difciples  were 
afraid  to  have  any  correfpondence  with  him,  not  believ- 
inghim  to  be  a  convert.  But  Barnabas  having  brought . 
him  to  the  apoftles,  Saul  related  to  them  the  manner 
of  his  converfion,  and  all  that  had  followed  in  confe- 
quence  of  it.  Then  be  began  to  preach  both  to  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  fpoke  to  them  with  fuch 
flrength  of  argument,  that  not  being  able  to  withftand 
him  in  reafoning,  they  refolved  to  kill  him.  For  this 
reafon,  the  brethren  brought  him  to  Caefarea  of  Pale- 
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fline,  from  whence  he  came,  probably  by  fea,  into  his 
own  country  Tarfu3  in  Cilicia. 

There  he  continued  about  five  or  fix  years,  from 
the  year  of  Chrift  37  to  the  year  43  ;  when  Barna¬ 
bas  coming  to  Antioch  by  the  order  of  the  apoftles, 
and  there  having  found  many  Chriftians,  went  to  Tar- 
fus  to  fee  Saul,  and  brought  him  with  him  to  Anti¬ 
och  (A6ts  xi.  20,  25,  26.)  ;  where  they  continued  to¬ 
gether  a  whole  year,  preaching  to  and  inftru&ing  the 
faithful.  During  this  time,  there  happened  a  great 
famine  in  Judea  (id.  ib.  27,  28,  &c.),  and  the  Chri- 
flians  of  Antioch  having  made  fome  colle&ions  to  gf- 
fift  their  brethren  at  Jerufalem,  they  made  choice  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  go  thither  with  their  offering. 
They  arrived  there  in  the  year  of  Chrift  44 ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  acquitted  themfelves  of  their  commifRon,  they  re¬ 
turned  again  to  Antioch.  They  had  not  been  there 
long  before  God  warned  them  by  the  prophets  he  ha  l 
in  this  church,  that  he  had  appointed  them  to  carry 
his  word  into  other  places.  Then  the  church  betook 
themfelves  to  failing  and  pniying,  and  the  prophets 
Simeon,  Lucius,  and  Manaen,  laid  their  hands  on 
G  2  them. 
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culous  manner  in  which  he  himfelf  faid  he  was,  and  of  courfe  the  Chriflian  religion  be  a  divine  revelation  * 
or  he  muft  have  been  either  an  impoflor,  an  enthufiaft,  or  a  dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others.  There  13  not  another 
alternative  poflible. 

If  he  was  an  impoflor,  who  declared  what  he  knew  to  be  falfe,  he  mufl  have  been  induced  to  a£t  that  part 
by  fome  motive  :  (See  Miracle).  But  the  only  conceivable  motives  for  religious  impolture  are,  the  hopes 
of  advancing  one’s  temporal  interefl,  credit,  or  power;  or  the  profpedl  of  gratifying  fome  paflion  or  appetite 
under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion.  That  none  of  thefe  could  be  St  Paul’s  motive  for  profdfing  the 
faith  of  Chrift  crucified,  is  plain  from  the  ftate  of  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity  at  the  period  of  his  forfakmg  the 
former  and  embracing  the  latter  faith.  Thofe  whom  he  left  were  the  difpofers  of  wealth,  of  dignity,  of 
power,  in  Judea  :  thofe  to  whom  he  went  were  indigent  men,  oppreffed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  im¬ 
proving  their  fortunes.  The  certain  confequ^nce  therefore  of  his  taking  the  part  of  Chriftianity  was  the  lofs 
not  only  of  all  that  he  pofTefTed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more  ;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  perfecute  the 
Chriftians,  he  had  hopes  riling  almofl  to  a  certainty  or  making  his  fortune  by  the  favour  of  thofe  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Jewifh  ftate,  to  whom  nothing  could  fo  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal  which  he  had  fhown 
in  that  perfection.  As  to  credit  or  reputation,  could  the  fcholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain  either  by  beco¬ 
ming  a  teacher  in  a  college  of  fifhermen  ?  Could  he  flatter  himfelf,  that  the  doarines  which  he  taught  would, 
either  in  or  out  of  Judea,  do  him  honour,  when  he  knew  that  “  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  Humbling  block, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolifhnefs  ?”  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power  that  induced  him  to  make  this  great  change  ? 
Power !  over  whom  ?  over  a  flock  of  fheep  whom  he  himfelf  had  aflifled  to  deftroy,  and  whofe  very  Shepherd 
had  lately  been  murdered  !  Perhaps  it  was%  with  the  view  of  gratifying  fome  licentious  paflion,  under  the 
authority  of  the  new  religion,  that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion  1  This  cannot  be  alleged  ;  for  his 
writings  breathe  nothing  but  the  ilridtefl  morality,  obedience  to  magi  ft  rates,  order,  and  governmait,  with  the 
ptmofl  abhorrence  of  all  licentioufnefs,  idJeuefs,  or  loofe  behaviour,  under  the  cloke  of  religion.  We  nowhere 
read  in  his  works,  that  faints  are  above  moral  ordinances  ;  that  dominion  i3  founded  in  grace  ;  that  monarchy 
is  defpotifm  which  ought  to  be  abol  fhed  ;  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  ought  to  be  dwided  among  the  poor; 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  moral  actions  ;  that  any  impulfcs  of  the  mind  are  to  uh  &  us  againll  the  light 
of  our  reafon  and  the  laws  of  nature  ;  or  any  of  thofe  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of  fociety  has  been 
o  ten  difturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality  often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  act  under  the  fan<5tion  of  divine 
reve  anom  He  makes  no  diftin&ions  like  the  impoflor  of  Arabia  in  favour  of  himfelf;  nor  does  any  part  of 
his  lire,  either  before  or  after  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  bear  any  mark  of  a  libertine  difpofition.  A3 
aK*°!c?ihe  u  8>  tTmon£  t^ie  Christians,  his  coQvrrfation  and  manners  were  bkmelefs. — It  has  beenfometimes 
objected  to  the  other  apoftles,  by  thofe  who  were  refolved  not  to  credit  their  teftimony,  that,  having  been 
deeply  engaged  with  Jefus  during  his  life,  they  were  obliged,  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  credit,  and  from 

c°np  tCJ°  t0  l6111™’  to  contlnue  thc  fame  profeffions  after  his  death;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be 
laid  ot  bt  raul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  that  way  of  reafoning,  it  all  tends  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  bt  laul  muft  naturally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an  enemy  to  Chrift  Jdus.  If  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  on  one  fide,  he  was  as  ftiongly  engaged  on  the  other  If  flume  withheld  them  from  changing  fides, 
m0fe  °ll^t.lt  tor  |jave  flopped  him  5  who,  from  his  fuperior  education,  muft  have  been  vallly  more 
tenable  to  that  kind  of  fhame  than  the  mean  and  illiterate  fffhermen  of  Galilee.  The  only  other  difference 

was 


Raul. 

— y— 
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tkcm,  and  fent  them  t@  preach  whither  the  Holy 
Ghoft  (hould  conduft  them.  And  it  was  probably  a- 
bout  this  time,  that  is,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  44, 
that  Paul  being  wrapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  faw 
there  ineffable  things,  and  which  were  above  the  com- 
prehen fion  of  man  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  3,  4>  anfl  A6ls  xiti.  4* 
c,  6,  &c.) 

Saul  and  Barnabas  went  firft  into  Cyprus,  where 
they  began  to  preach  in  the  fynagognes  of  the  Jews. 
When  they  had  gone  over  the  whole  ifland,  they  there 
found  a  Jewifh  magician  called  Bar-jtrfus,  who  was  with 
the  proconful  Sergius  Paulus  ;  and  who  refilled  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  proconful  from  em¬ 
bracing  Chrri*  uity :  whereupon  St  Paul  (truck  him 
with  blindnefs  ;  by  which  miracle  the  proconful,  being 
an  eye-witnefs  of  it,  was  converted  to  the  Chriftian 

faith.  #  . 

From  this  converfion,  which  happened  at  the  city 
of  Paphos,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  45,  many  think,  that 
the  apoftle  ftrft  began  to  bear  the  name  of  Paul ,  which 
St  Luke  always  gives  him  afterwards,  as  is  fuppofed  in 
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memory  of  his  converting  Sergius  Paulus.  Some  be-  ^ 
lieve  that  he  changed  his  name  upon  his  own  conver-  ■ 

fion  ;  and  Chryfoftom  will  have  this  change  to  take 
place  at  his  ordination,  when  he  received  his  million  at 
Antioch  ;  while  others  fay,  he  took  the  name  Paul 
only  when  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  :  and, 
finally,  fevcral  are  of  opinion,  that  he  went  by  the 
names  of  both  Saul  and  Pauly  like  many  other  Jews 
who  had  one  Hebrew  name  and  another  Greek  or  La¬ 
tin  one. 

From  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  St  Paul  and  his  company 
went  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  John  Mark  left 
them,  to  return  to  Jerufalem  :  but  making  no  (lay  at 
Perga,  they  came  to  Antioch  in  Pifidia;  where  going 
into  the  fynagogue,  and  being  defired  to  (peak,  St  Paul 
made  them  a  long  difeourfe,  by  which  he  (howed,  that 
Jefus  Chrift  was  the  Meffiah  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
and  declared  by  John  the  Baptift  ;  that  he  had  been 
unjullly  put  to  death  by  the  malice  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Jew.  ;  and  that  he  rofe  again  the  third  day.  1  hey 
heard  him  very  attentively  ;  and  he  was  defired  to  dif- 
.  courfe 


was  that  they,  by  quitting  their  Matter  after  his  death,  might  have  preferred  themfelves;  whereas  he,  by 
emitting  the^Jews,  and  taking  up  the  croft  of  Chrift,  certainly  brought  on  hisown  deltruftion. 
q  1  St  Paul  was  not  an  impoftor,  fo  it  is  plain  he  was  not  an  cmhufiaft.  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy  ig- 

nerance  and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthufiafm  is  compofed ;  but  from  all  thefe,  except  the  firit, 
nerance,  ana  v“  /■  5  1  ■  j  areat  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew  and  when 

the  apoftle  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  1  ^ 'l^l^not  he  denie'd  S  but  he  was  at  all  times  fo  much 

Hnp,;..h« .h= »  f„S"a"rrhe "mi'Lrt 

have  been  fo  extravagant  as  to  conceive  fuch  at^  "eheen  effe/ed  Could ^hey  produce  a  light  in  the  air, 
the  manner  in  which  we  find  h,s  converfion  tc >  t  avc  been  effc  d.^  ^  word/fl*m  out  of  that  light  which 

‘f  t,1^h*d  !  Mo<l 

queftionably  no  fraud  tva3  equal  to  all  this.  - .  ft  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows, 

Since  then  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impoftor,  an  enth.  f.aft,  nor  deceive  a  dj  tne  ^  LytlM( 

that  his  converfion  was  miraculous,  and  that  the  n  lan  re  gi  infidelity  has 

Onions  or,  the  Converjion  of  S'  Paul;  a  treatife  to  -hch.thas  been  ^  1  “J‘ and 
p,ever  been  able  to  fabricate  a  fpecious  ar.fwer,  and  of  which  tins  note  is  a  stiy  * 

aLridgcmtnt^ 


Paul- 
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coarfe  again  on  the  fame  fubjed  the  next  Sabbath-day  ; 

J  and  feveral,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  followed  them, 
to  receive  particular  inftrudions  more  at  leifure.  (Jn 
the  Sabbath  day  following,  almoft  all  the  c<ty  met  to¬ 
gether  to  hear  the  word  of  God:  but  the  Jews,  feeing 
the  concourfe  of  people,  were  moved  with  envy  at  it  ; 
oppofed,  with  blafphemies,  what  Sc  Paul  faid  ;  apd 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  happy  progrefs  of  the  gof- 
pel  in  this  councry,  they  railed  a  perfeeution  againft 
the  two  apoftles :  whereupon  Paul  and  Barnabas,  fha- 
king  off  the  dull  upon  their  feet  againft  them,  came 
from  Antioch  in  Pi  fid  i  a  to  Iconinm.  Being  come  thi- 
ther,  they  preached  in  their  fynagogne,  and  converted 
a  great  number,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  God 
confirmed  their  commiflion  by  a  great  number  of  mi¬ 
racles  (Adsxiv.  1,  2,  &c.)  Jn  the  mean  time,  the 
unbejieving  Jews,  having  incenfed  the  Gentiles  againft 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  threatening  to  done  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Lyftra  and  Derbe,  ci¬ 
ties  of  Lycaonia,  where  they  preached  the  gofpel.  At 
Eyftra,  there  was  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his 
mother’s  .womb.  This  man  fixing  his  eyes  on  St  Paul, 
the  apoftle  bid  him  rife,  and  (land  upon  his  feet: 
whereupon  he  prefently  rofe  up,  and  walked;  the  peo¬ 
ple,  feeing  this  miracle,  cried  out,  that  the  gods  were 
defeended  among  them  in  the  fhape  of  men.  They  call¬ 
ed  Barn?bas  Jupiter,  and  Paul  Mercury,  becaufe  of  his 
eloquence,  and  being  the  chief  fpeaker.  The  prieft  of 
Jupiter  brought  alfo  garlands  and  bulls  before  the  gate, 
to  offer  facrifices  to  them  :  but  Paul  and  Barnabas 
tearing  their  clothes,  and  cading  themfelves  into  the 
middle  of  the  multitude,  cried  out  to  them,  Friends, 
wnat  do  you  do  ?  we  are  men  a*  well  as  yourfelves ; 
and  we  are  preaching  to  yon  to  turn  away  from  thefe 
vain  fuperftitions,  and  to  worship  only  the  true  God, 
who  has  made  heaven  and  earth.  But  whatever  they 
could  fay,  they  had  much  ado  to  redrain  them  from 
offering  facrifices  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  fome  Jews  of  Antioch  in  Pifidi^ 
and  of  Iconinm  coming  to  Lyftra,  animated  the  people 
againd  the  apoftles.  '1  hey  doned  Panl,  and  drew  him 
out  of  the  city,  thinking  him  to  he  dead.  But  the  dif- 
cipleg  gathering  together  about  him,  he  rofe  up  among 
them,  entered  again  into  the  city,  and  the  day  after 
left  it  with  Barnabas  to  go  to  Derbe.  And  having  here 
preached  the  gofpel  alfo,  they  returned  to  Lyftra,to  Ico- 
mum,  and  to  Antioch  of  Pifi dia.  Paffing  throughout 
1  idia,  they  came  to  Pamphylia,  and  having  preached 
the  word  of  God  at  Perga,  they  went  down  into  At- 
talia.  from  hence  they  fet  fail  for  Antioch  in  Syria, 
irom  whence  they  had  departed  a  year  before.  Being 
^ere’  sflembledthe  church  together,  and 
told  them  the  great  things  God  had  done  by  their 
means,  and  how  he  had  ooened  to  the  Gentiles  a  door 

with  the^ifciplee,  ^  ***  ^ 

St  Luke  does  not  inform  us  of  the  afiions  of  St 
i  awl  from  the  45th  year  of  Chrift  to  the  time  of  the 

of  Chrift  JT|  ’  Wh,’Ch  7s  hdd  in  the  J°th  y«r 
•  .  leije  great  1  kelihood  that  it  was  du- 

nng  this  interval  that  St  Paul  preached  the  B0fp-1 

piftle^^p0  11Iyri?m>  38  t  informs  usi  K 

Sudani  ft  mant  (rXV-  this  without 

weachfrll  f  ftabm  th°fe  Places  where  others  had 
preached  before  him.  He  does  not  acquaint  us  with 
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the  particulars  of  thefe  journeys,  nor  with  the  fuecefs 
of  his  preaching  ;  but  he  fjys  in  general,  that  he  had 
fuffered  more  labours  than  any  other,  and  had  endured 
more  prifons.  He  was  often  very  neardeath  itfelf,  forr.e- 
times  upon  the  water  and  fometimes  among  thieves. 
He  run  great  dangers,  fometimes  from  the  Jews  and 
fometimes  among falfe  brethren  and  perverfe  Chriftians ; 
he  was  expofed  to  great  hazard?,  as  well  in  the  cities 
as  in  the  deftrts:  he  fuffered  hunger,  thirft,  naked- 
nefs,  cold,  failings,  watchings  (2  Cor.  xi.  23  —  27.), 
and  the  fatigues  infeparable  from  long  journeys,  which 
were  undertaken  without  any  profped  of  human  fuc- 
cour  ;  in  this  very  different  from  the  good  fortune  of 
others  who  lived  by  the  gofpel,  mstfcreceived  fubfift* 
ence  from  thofe  to  whom  they  preached  it,  and  who 
were  accompanied  always  by  religious  women,  who 
rriiniilered  to  them  in  their  ncccffary  occafions.  He 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  preach  gratis,  working 
with  his  hands  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any 
one  (1  Cor.  ix.  1  —  1 5.)  ;  for  he  had  learned  a  trade, 
as  was  ufual  among  the  Jews,  which  trade  was  to  make 
tents  of  leather  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  that  go  to  war 
(Ads  xviii.  3.) 

St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Antioch  when 
fome  perfons  coming  from  Judea  (Ads  xv.  1,  2,  &c.) 
pretended  to  teach,  that  there  was  no  falvation  with¬ 
out  circumcifion,  and  without  the  obfervation  of  the 
other  legal  ceremonies.  Epiphaniu3  and  Philafter  fay, 
that  he  that  maintained  this  was  Cerinthusand  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  flood  thefe  nsw  doc¬ 
tors  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the 
apoftles  and  elders  at  Jerufalem  about  this  queftion. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  ;  and  being  arrived 
at  Jerufalem,  they  reported  to  the  apoftles  the  fubjed 
of  their  commiflion.  Some  of  the  Pharifees  that  had 
embraced  the  faith,  aflerted,  that  the  Gentiles  that 
wer*e  converted  ought  to  receive  circumcifion,  and  to 
obferve  the  reft  of  the  law.  But  the  apoftles  and  elders 
aflembling  to  examine  into  this  matter,  it  was  by  them 
decreed,  that  the  Gentiles,  who  were  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  but  only  to  avoid  idolatry*  fornica¬ 
tion,  and  the  eating  of  things  ftrangled,  and  blood. 

*  .  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  then  ftnt  back  to  An¬ 
tioch  with  letters  from  the  apoftles,  which  contained 
the  decifion  of  the  queftion,  and  the  refolution  of  that 
auguft  aflembly.  ri  he  apoftlesalfo  deputed  Jude  fur- 
named  Barjalas  and  Silas,  who  were  principal  bre¬ 
thren,  to  go  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
give  their  teftimony  alfo  of  what  had  been  decreed  at 
Jerufalem.  Being  arrived  at  Antioch,  they  affembied 
the  faithful,  read  to  them  the  apoftles  letter,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  them,  that  it  had  been  refolved  to  difeharge 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Some 
time  after  this,  St  Peter  coming  to  Antioch  and  join¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  converted  Gentiles,  lie  lived  with 
them  without,  fcrnple  ;  but  fome  brethren  happening 
to  arrive  there  from  Jerufalem,  he  feparated  himfelf 
from  the  Gentile  converts,  and  did  no  longer  eat  with 
them  for  which  condud  St  Paul  publicly  ctnfured 
him  (Gal.  ii.  11 — 16.)  St  Paul  (id.  ii.  2,  3,  &e.)  in 
the  fame  journey  to  Jerufalem  declared  openly  to  the 
faithful  there  the  dodrine  he  preached  among  the 
Gentiles  ;  and  hefides,  difeonrfed  of  it  in  private  among 
the  chief  of  them  in  prefecce  of  Barnabas  and  Titus. 

St 
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St  Peter,  St  Julies,  and  St  John,  with  whom  he  had 
thefe  conventions  could  find  nothing  either  to  be 
added  or  amended  in  fo  pure  and  fo  found  a  do£lrine 
and  demeanour.  They  Lw  with  joy  the  grace  that 
Cod  had  given  him ;  they  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  appointed  the  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  St  Pe¬ 
ter  had  been  of  the  circumcifion.  They  concluded  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  fhould  continue  to  preach  among 
the  Gentiles  ;  and  only  recommended  to  them  to  take 
care  concerning  the  colle&ions  for  the  poor  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  to  exhort  the  converted  Chriftians  among  the 
Gentiles,  to  affift  the  faithful  brethren  in  Judea,  who 
were  in  neceffity  ;  whether.it  were  becaufe  they  had 
fold  and  diftributed  their  goods,  or  becaufe  they  had 
been  taken  away  fiom  them  ( Heb.  x.  54.) 

After  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  continued  fome  days 
at  Antioch,  St  Paul  propofed  to  Barnabas  to  return 
and  viiit  the  brethren  through  all  the  cities  wherein 
they  had  planted  the  gofpel,  to  fee  in  what  condition 
they  weie.  Barnabas  confentea  to  the  propofal;  but 
infilled  upon  taking  John  Mark  along  with  them. 
This  was  oppofed  by  Paul,  which  produced  a  repara¬ 
tion  between  them.  Barnabas  and  John  Mark  went 
together  to  Cyprus ;  and  St  Paul,  making  choice  of 
Silas,  eroded  over  Syria  and  Cilicia, and  came  to  Derbe, 
and  aferwards  to  Lydra  (Ads  xvi.  1,  2,  &c.)  Here 
they  found  a  difciple  called  eTimothyy  whom  St  Paul 
took  with  him,  and  circumcifed  him  that  he  might 
.4iot  offend  the  Jews  of  that  country.  When  there¬ 
fore  they  had  gone  over  the  provinces  of  Lycaonia, 
Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  the  Holy  Ghoft  would  not  al¬ 
low  them  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  the  proconfukar 
Ada,  which  contained  Ionia,  JE olia,  and  Lydia.  They 
therefore  went  on  to  Myfia,  and  coming  to  T  roas,  St 
Paul  had  a  vifion  in  the  night.  A  man,  habited  like 
a  Macedonian,  prefented  himfelf  before  him,  and  faid, 
Pafs  into  Macedonia  and  come  and  fuccour  us.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  fet  out  on  this  journey,  not  doubting  but 
that  God  had  called  him  into  this  country. 

Embarking  therefore  at  Troas,  they  failed  to  Nea- 
-polis.  Thence  they  came  to  Philippi,  where  upon  the 
fabbath-day  they  went  near  the  river  fide,  where  the 
Jews  had  a  place  of  devotion,  and  where  they  found 
fome  religious  women,  among  whom  was  Lydia,  who 
was  converted  and  baptized,  and  invited  the  apoftle 
and  his  company  to  lodge  at  her  houfe.  Another  day, 
z*  they  went  to  the  fame  place  of  devotion,  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  a  maid  fervant  poflefted  with  a  fpirit  of 
divination,  who  followed  St  Paul  and  his  company, 
crying  out,  that  thefe  men  were  the  fervants  of  the 
moft  high  God,  who  declared  to  the  world  the  way 
of  falvation.  This  (he  did  for  feveral  days  together  ; 
et  lad  St  Paul,  turning  himfelf  towards  her,  faid  to 
the  fpirit,  I  command  thee  in  the  name  of  Jefus 
Chrift  to  come  out  of  the  body  of  this  woman  :  upon 
which  it  immediately  left  her.  But  the  mafters  of  this 
damfel,  who  made  much  money  by  her,  drew  Paul  and 
"Silas. before  the  magistrates,  and  accilfed  them  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  introduce  a  new  religion  into  the  city* 
For  this  the  magiftrates  ordered  them  to  be  whipt  with 
rods  upon  the  back  and  (boulders,  and  afterwards  fent 
them  to  prifon. 

Towards  midnight,  as  Paul  and  Silas  were  tinging 
hymns  and  praifes  to  God,  on  a  hidden  there  was  a 
great  earthquake,  fo  that  the  foundations  of  the  pri- 


fon  were  (haken,  and  all  the  doors  flew  open  at  the 
fame  time,  and  the  fetters  of  the  prifoners  bur  ft  afun-  — 
der.  The  gaoler  being  awakened  at  this  noife,  and 
feeing  all  the  doors  open,  he  drew  his  fword  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  kill  himfelf,  imagining  that  all  the  prifoncr3 
had  made  their  efcape.  Bat  Paul  cried  out  to  him, 
that  he  (hould  do  himfelf  no  mifehief,  for  they  were 
all  hfe-  Then  the  gaoler  entering  and  finding  ail  the 
prifoners  there,  he  brought  out  Paul  and  Sib.s  from 
this  place,  afleing  them  what  he  mud  do  to  be  f  ived  ? 
Paul  and  Silas  inftru&ing  him  and  all  his  family,  gave 
them  baptifm.  After  this  the  gaoler  fet  before  them 
fomething  to  eat ;  and  when  the  morning  was  come, 
the  magiftrates  fent  him  word  that  he  might  releafe 
his  prifoners,  and  let  them  go  about  their  bufinefs. 
But  Paul  returned  this  anfwer  to  the  magiftrates ;  Ye 
have  publicly  whipped  us  with  rods  being  Roman  ci¬ 
tizens  ;  ye  have  thrown  us  into  prifon  ;  and  now  ye 
would  privately  difmifs  us  :  But  it  (had  not  be  fo,  for 
you  yourfelves  (hail  come  to  fetch  us  out.  .  The  ma- 
giitrntes  hearing  that  they  were  Roman  citizens,  came 
to  excufe  themfelves  ;  and  having  brought  them  out 
of  prifon,  they  defired  them  to  depart  out  of  their 
city.  Paul  and  Silas  went  firft  to  the  houfe  of  Lydia, 
where  having  vitited  and  comforted  the  brethren,  they 
departed  from  Philippi.  <  . 

Then  palling  through  Amphipolis  and  Apolloma, 
they  came  to  fheflalonica  the  capital  city  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  where  the  Jews  had  a  fynagogue  (Ads  xvii.  1, 
&c.)  Paul  entered  therein,  according  to  his  cuftom, 
and  there  preached  the  gofpel  to  them  for  three  Sab¬ 
bath-days  fucceffively.  Some  Jews  and  feveral  profe- 
lytes  believed  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  united  themfelves  to 
Paul  and  Silas:  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  Jews 
being  led  away  by  a  falfe  zeal,  raifed  a  tumult  in  the 
city,  and  went  to  the  houfe  of  Jafon  where  St  Paul 
lodged.  But  not  finding  him, there,  they  took  Jafon 
and  led  him  before  the  magiftrates,  where  they  accu- 
fed  him  of  harbouring  in  his  houfe  people  that  were 
difobedient  to  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor,  and  who 
affirmed  that  there  was  another  king  befides  him,  one 
Jefus  whom  they  preached  up.  But  Jafon  having 
given  fecurity  to  anfwer  for  the  people  who  were  ac- 
cufed,  he  was  difmiffed  to  hi3  own  houfe  ;  and  the 
night  following  the  brethren  conduced  Paul  and  Silas 
out  of  the  city,  who  went  to  Berea,  where  they  began 
to  preach  in  the  fynagogue.  The  Jews  of  Berea 
heard  them  gladly,  and  many  of  them  were  converted ; 
as  alfo  feveral  of  the  Gentiles  and  many  women  of  di- 
ftin&ion  that  were  not  Jewefles.  , 

The  Jews  of  ThefTalonica  being  informed  that  PaUl 
and  Silas  were  at  Berea,  came  thither  and  animated 
the  mob  againft  them  ;  fo  that  St  Paul  was  iorced  to 
withdraw,  leaving  Silas  and.  Timothy  at  Berea  to 
finiffi  the  work  he  had  fo  happily  begun.  Thofe  who 
conduaed  St  Paul  embarked  along  with  him,  and 
brought  him  as  far  as  Athens  (Theod.  m  1  ThefLl  ), 
where  he  arrived  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  As  foon  as  he  wa3  got  thither,  he  fent  back 
thofe  that  had  brought  him,  with  orders  to  tell  Silas 
and  Timothy,  that  he  defired  them  to  follow  him  to 
Athens  as  foon  as  poffible.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
went  into  a  fynagogue  of  the  Jews  and  preached  to 
them  as  often  as  he  had  opportunity  ;  and  dtfpuUng 
with  the  philofophers  who  were  frequent  in  that  place, 
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Paul.  they  at  laffc  brought  him  before  the  Areopagus,  accu- 
fing  him  of  introducing  a  new  religion.  St  Paul  be¬ 
ing  come  before  the  judges,  pleaded  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  that  among  other  marks  of  fuperftition  which 
he  had  found  in  that  city,  he  had  obferved  an  altar  in- 
fcribed,  i€  To  the  unknown  God.”  It  was  therefore 
this  God  whom  they  confefTed  that  they  knew  not, 
that  he  came  to  make  known  to  them.  Afterwards 
lie  fpoke  to  them  of  God  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
,earth,  of  the  fuperintendence  of  a  providence,  of  the 
laft  judgment,  and  of  the  refurreCtion  of  the  dead.  But 
after  they  had  heard  of  the  refurre&ion,  fome  made 
fcorn  of  him,  and  others  defired  to  hear  him  another 
time.  However  fome  of  them  embraced  the  Chriftian 
faith,  of  which  number  was  Dionyfius  a  fenator  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  a  woman  called  Damarisy  and  fever  al 
others  with  them. 

St  Timothy  came  from  Berea  to  Athens  according 
to  the  requeft  of  St  Paul,  and  informed  him  of  the 
perfecution  with  which  the  Chriftians  of  ThefTalonica 
were  then  afflicted.  This  obliged  the  apoftle  to  fend 
him  into  Macedonia,  that  he  might  comfort  them  and 
keep  them  fledfaft  (i  Thcflal.  iii.  1,2,  See.)  After  this 
St  Paul  left  Athens  and  went  to  Corinth,  where  he 
lodged  with  one  Aquila  a  Jew,  and  by  trade  a  tent- 
maker  (Adis  xviii.  i,  2,  &c.)  With  this  Aquila  the 
.  apoftle  worked,  as  being  of  the  fame  trade  himfclf. 

But,  however,  he  did  not  negleCt  the  preaching  of  the 
gofpel;  which  he  performed  every  day  in  the  fyna- 
gogue  5  (bowing  both  to  the  Jew3  and  Gentiles  that 
Jefus  was  the  Mefiiah.  There  he  made  feveral  con¬ 
verts ;  and  he  tells  ua  himfelf  (1  Cor.  i.  14 — 17.  and 
xvi.  15.)  that  he  baptized  Stephanus  and  his  whole 
fcoufc,  with  Crifpus  and  Gaius.  About  the  fame  time 
Silas  and  Timothy  came  to  Corinth,  and  ?,cquaii\ted  him 
with  the  good  ftate  of  the  faithful  at  ThefTalonica ;  and 
foon  after  this,  he  wrote  his  firft  epiftle  to  the  Thefia- 
lonians,  which  is  the  firft  of  all  the  epiftles  that  he 
wrote  ;  and  not  long  after  he  wrote  his  fecond  epiftle 
*  to  that  church. 

St  Paul,  now  finding  himfelf  encouraged  by  the 
prefence  of  Silas  and  Timothy,  went  on  with  the 
work  of  his  miniftry  with  new  ardour,  declaring  and 
proving  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  true  Mefiiah.  But  the 
Jews  oppofing  him  with  blafphemou3  and  opprobrious 
words,  he  fhook  his  clothes  at  them,  and  faid,  “  Your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  head  ;  from  henceforth  I 
fliall  go  to  the  Gentiles. 99  He  then  quitted  the  houfe 
of  Aquila,  and  went  to  lodge  with  one  Titus  Juft  113, 
who  was  origin  liy  a  Gentile,  but  one  that  feared 
God..  In  the  mean  time  the  Lord  appeared  to  St 
1  aul  in  a  vifion,  told  him,  that  in  Corinth  he  had 
much  people  ;  and  this  was  the  reafon  why  the  apoftle 
continued  there  eight  months. 

.  Gallio  the  pro-conful  of  Achaia  being  at  Co- 
nntn,  the  Jews  of  that  city  rofe  up  againft  Paul  and 
carried  nim  before  Gallio,  accufing  him  of  attempting 
r*  1!?tr^uc&  a  new  religion  among  them  :  however, 
Gallio  fent  them  away,  telling  them  he  would  not 
mecdle  with  difputes  that  were  foreign  to  his  office. 

1  n "I  cont,nued  fome  time  longer  at  Corinth  ;  but  at 
laft  he  fet  out  for  Jerufalem,  where  he  had  a  mind  to 
be  prefent  at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft.  Before  he  went 
on  fh-pboard,  he  cut  off  his  hair  at  Ccnchrea,  becaufc 
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he  had  completed  his  vow  of  Nazaritefhip,  in  which 
he  had  engaged  himfelf.  He  arrived  at  Ephefu*  with  ** 
Aquila  and  Prifcilla,  from  whence  he  went  to  Caefarea 
of  Paleftine,  and  thence  to  Jerufalem.  Here  having 
performed  his  devotions,  he  came  to  Antioch,  where 
he  flayed  fome  time  ;  and  then  palling  from  thence, 
he  made  a  progrefs  through  all  the  churches  of  Gffa- 
tia  and  Phrygia  fucceffivefy  ;  and  having  gone  over  the 
higher  provinces  of  Afia,  he  reti«rned  to  Ephefus, 
where  he  abode  three  years  ;  that  !*,  from  the  year 
of  Chrift  54  to  the  year  57  (A6b  xix.  1,  2,  &c.) 

St  Paul  having  arrived  at  Ephefus,  he  found  there 
fome  difciples  that  had  been  initiated  by  Apollos, 
who  had  only  baptized  them  with  the  baptifm  of  John. 
St  Paul  inftru&ed  them,  baptized  them  with  the  bap¬ 
tifm  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  laid  hi3  hands  on  them ; 
whereupon  they  received  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  gifts  of 
languages  and  of  prophecy;  The  apoftle  afterwards 
went  into  the  fynagoguc,  and  preached  to  the  Jews 
for  three  months,  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that 
Jefus  Chrift  was  the  Mefiiah  :  but  as  he  found  them 
very  obftinate,  he  feparated  himfelf  from  them,  and- 
taught  daily  in  the  fchool  of  one  Tyrannus.  He  per¬ 
formed  there  feveral  miracles,  infomuch,  that  the  linen 
that  had  but  touched  his  body,  being  afterwards  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Tick,  they  were  prefently  cured  of  their 
difeafes,  or  delivered  from  the  devils  that  pofftfled 
He  alfo  fuffered  much  there,  as  well  from  the 
jewi  as  from  the  Gentiles  ;  and  he  himfeF  informs  us 
(1  Cor.  xv.  31,  32.),  that  after  the  manner  of  men  he 
fought  with  beafts  at  Ephefus  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
he  was  expofed  to  wild  beafts  in  the  amphitheatre,  fo 
that  it  was  expe&ed  he  fhould  have  been  devoured  by 
them  ;  but  God  miraculoufiy  delivered  him  :  though 
fome  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fight  here  mentioned  by 
St  Paul  was  nothing  elfe  hut  the  feuffie  he  had  with 
Demeti  ins  the  filver-fmith  and  his  companions,  who 
were  difappointed  in  their  attempt  of  putting  thq 
apoftle  to  death.  It  was  during  his  abode  at  Ephe¬ 
fus  that  the  apoftle  wrote  his  epiftle  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians* 

After  this  St  Paul  propofed,  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  to  pais  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  Jerufalem,  fa)  ing, 
that  after  he  had  been  there,  he  mull  alfo  fee  Rome  ; 
and- having  fent  Timothy  and  Eraftu®  before  to  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  he  tarried  fome  time  in  Afia.  D-uring  this 
time,  he  received  intelligence  that  domeftic  troubles 
had  rifen  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  that  abufes 
hud  begun  to  creep  in  ;  which  made  him  refolve  to 
write  his  firft  epiftle  to  that  church. 

Soon  after  this,  taking  leave  of  the  difcipl  s>  he 
departed  for  Macedonia  (A&3xx.  1,  2,  &c.)  He  em¬ 
barked  at  Trials,  took  T  imothy  with  him,  and  toge¬ 
ther  puffed  into  Macedonia  (*  Cor.  ii.  12  and  vii. 

5  — 15.)  Titus  came  thither  to  him,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  good  effeCts  that  his  letter  ha  1  produ¬ 
ced  among  the  Corinthians ;  and  told  him,  that  the 
collections  that  had  been  made  by  the  church  ofCoriuth 
for  the  faithful  in  Paleftine  were  now  ready  ;  whic  h 
engaged  Paul  to  write  a  fecond  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thLnd.  Sr  Paul,  having  pafied  through  Macedonia, 
eame  into  Greece  or  Achaia,  and  there  continued 
three  months.  He  viiitcd  the  faithful  of  Corinth*; 
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■Paul,  and  having  received  their  alms,  as  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  returning  into  Macedonia,  he  wrote  his  epittle 

to  the  Romans.  #  . 

At  la  It  he  left  Greece  and  came  into  Macedonia, 
in  the  vear  of  Chrift  ^8,  intending  to  be  at  Jerufalem 
at  the  fea*fl  of  Pentecoft.  He  Raid  fome  time  at  Phi¬ 
lippi,  and  there  celebrated  the  feaft  of  the  pafTover. 
From  hence  he  embarked  and  came  to  Troa?,  where 
he  continued  a  week.  On  the  firfl  day  of  the  week 
the  difci pies  being  affcmLled  to  break  bread,  as  St  Paul 


was  to  depart  the  day  following,  he  made  a  difeourfe 
to  them  which  held  till  midnight.  During  this  time 
a  young  man  called  Eutycluis,  happening  to  lit  in  a 
window  and  fall  afleep,  fell  down  three  {lories  high, 
and  was  killed  by  the  fail.  St  Paul  came  down  to 
him,  and  embraced  him,  and  reftored  him  to  life  again. 
Then  he  went  up  again,  broke  bread  and  ‘eat  it,  and 
continued  his  difeourfe  till  day-break,  at  which  time 
he  departed.  Thofe  of  his  company  took  fhip  at 
Troas;  but  as  for  himfelf  lie  went  on  foot  as  far  as 
Afios,  otherwife  called  Apollonian  and  then  embarked 
along  with  them  at  Mitylene.  From  hence  he  came 
to  Miletus,  whither  the  elders  of  the  church  ol  Ephe-  . 
fus  came  to  fee  him  ;  for  he  had  not  time  to  go  to 
them,  bccaufe  he  was  defirons  of  Icing  at  Jcrufalem 
at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft. 

When  thefe  elders  were  arrived  at  Miletus,  St  Paul 
difeourfed  with  them,  and  told  them  that  he  was  go- 
ing  to  Jerufalem  without  certainly  knowing  wliat 
ihould  happen  to  him  ;  however  he  did  not  doubt  blit 
that  he  had  much  to  fuffer  there,  fince  in  all  cities  the 
Holy  Ghoft  had  given  him  to  underhand,  that  chains 
and  affli&ions  waited  for  him  at  Jcrufalem.  Never- 
thekfs,  he  declared  to  them,  that  all  this  did  not  terrify 
him,  provided  he  could  but  fulfil  his  mimftry.  After 
having  exhorted  them  to  patience,  and  having  prayed 
along  with  them,  he  went  on  board,  going  ftraight  to 
Coos,  then  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara  (Ads  xxi. 
1,  2,  &c.),  where  finding  a  fhip  that  was  bound  for 
Phoenicia,  they  went  on  board  and  arrived  fafe  at 
Tyre.  Here  they  made  a  flop  for  feven  days,  and 
then  going  on,  they  arrived  at  Ptolemais,  and  thence 
at  Cacfarea,  where  they  found  Philip  the  evangelift, 
who  was  one  of  the  feven  deacons.  While  St  Paul 
was  there,  the  prophet  Agabus  arrived  there  alfo  from 
Judea  ;  and  having  taken  St  Paul’s  girdle,  he  bound 
his  own  hands  and  feet  with  it,  faying,  “  Thus  {ball 
the  Jews  of  Jcrufalem  bind  the  man  that  owns  this 
girdle,  and  (hall  deliver  him  up  to  the  Gentiles.”  But 
St  Paul’s  conftancy  was  not  fhaken  by  all  thefe  pre¬ 
cisions,  and  he  told  them,  that  he  was  ready,  not  on¬ 
ly  to  fuffer  bonds,  but  death  itfelf,  for  the  name  of 
Chrift. 

When  he  was  come  to  Jerufalem,  the  brethren  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  joy  ;  and  the  day  following  he  went 
to  fee  St  James  the  lefs,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  at  whofe 
houfe  all  the  eldeis  affembled.  Paul  gave  them  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles  by 
his  miniftry.  d  hen  St  James  informed  him,  that  the 
converted  Jews  were  ftrangely  prejudiced  againft  him, 
becanfe  they  were  informed  he  taught  the  Jews  thr.-_ 
lived  among  the  Gentiles  and  out  of  Puleftine,  that 
they  ought  to  renounce  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  no 
longer  circumcife  their  children.  Therefore,  continued 
-St  James,  we  muft  affemble  them  here  together,  where 


you  may  fpeak  to  them  yourfeff,  and  undeceive  them. 
Moreover  do  th’9,  that  your  a&ions  may  verify  your 
words :  join  yourfclf  to  four  men  that  are  here,  and 
who  have  taken  upon  them  a  vow  of  Nazaritefhip  ; 
and  that  you  may  ftiare  in  the  merit  of  their  action, 
contribute  to  the  charge  of  their  purification,  and  pu¬ 
rify  yourfelf  alfo,  that  you  may  offer  with  them  the 
offerings  and  facrifice6  ordained  for  the  purification  of 
a  Nazarite.  See  Nazarit£. 

St  Paul  exa&ly  followed  this  advice  of  St  James, 
and  on  the  -next  day  went  into  the  temple,  where  he 
declared  to  the  prieits,  that  in  feven  days  thefe  four  Na- 
zarites  would  complete  their  vow  of  Nazaritefnip  ;  and 
that  he  would  contribute  his  (hare  of  the  charges. 
But  towards  the  end  of  thefe  feven  days,  the  Jews  of 
Afia  having  feen  him  in  the  temple,  moved  all  the 
people  againft  him,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried  out, 

“  Pielp,  ye  lfraelites,  this  is  he  that  teaches  every 
where  againft  the  law,  and  againft  the  temple,  and  has 
brought  Gentiles  into  the  temple,  and  profaned  this 
holy  place.”  At  the  fame  time  they  laid  hold  on  him, 
fhut  the  gates  of  the  temple,  and  would  have  killed 
him,  had  not  Lyfias  the  tribune  of  the  Roman  garri- 
"  foil  there  run  to  his  refeue,  taken  him  out  of  their 
hands,  and  brought  him  into  the  citadel.  St  Paul 
being  upon  the  Heps,  defired  the  tribune  to  fuffer  him 
to  fpeak  to  the  people,  who  followed  him  thither  in  a 
great  multitude.  The  tribune  permitted  him,  and 
St  Paul,  making  a  fign  with  his  hand,  made  a  fpeech 
in  Hebrew  (Adis  xxii.),  and  related  to  them  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  converfion,  and  his  million  from  God  to  go 
and  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  At  his  mentioning  the 
Gentiles,  the  Jews  began  to  cry  out,  “  Away  with 
this  wicked  fellow  out  of  the  world,  for  he  is  not  wor¬ 
thy  to  live.”  #  ^ 

Immediately  the  tribune  made  him  come  into  the 
caftlc,  and  ordered  that  he  Ihould  be  examined  by 
whipping  him,  in  order  to  make  him  confefs  the  mat¬ 
ter  why  the  Jews  were  fo  incenfcd  againft  him.  Be¬ 
ing  now  bound,  he  faid  to  the  tribune,  *  Is  E  lawful 
for  you  to  whip  a  Roman  citizen  before  you  hear  him?” 
The  tribune  hearing  this,  caufed  him  to  be  unbound, 
and  calling  together  the  priefts  and  the  fenate  of  the 
Jews,  he  brought  Paul  before  them,  that  he  might 
know  the  occalion  of  this  tumult  of  the  people.  I  hen 
Paul  began  to  fpeak  to  them  to  this  purpofe,  (Adds 
xxiii.)  :  “  Brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  confcience 
before  God  until  this  day.”  At  which  words,  Ana- 
fon  of  Nebedeus,  who  was  the  chief-pnefl. 
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ordered  the  by-ftanders  to  give  him  a  blow  in  the  face. 
At  which  St  Paul  faid  to  him,  God  (hall  fmite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall ;  for  littell  thou  to  judge  me  after 
the  law,  and  commanded  me  to  be  fmitten  contrary 
to  the  law  ?”  Thofe  that  were  prefent  faid  to  him, 
“  Reviled  thou  God’s  high-pried  ?”  St  Paul  excufed 
himfelf  by  faying,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  the 
high  prieft,  For  it  is  written,  thou  (halt  not  fpeak 
evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.”  Then  perceiving  that 
part  of  the  aflembly  were  Sadducees  and  part  Phan- 
fees,  he  cried  out,  “  Brethren,  I  am  a  Phanfee,  the! 
fon  of  a  Phanfee  ;  of  the  hope  and  refurre&ion  of  the 
dead  l  am  called  in  quedion.” 

Then  the  aflembly  being  divided  in  mteretls  and 
opinions,  and  the  clamour  increaiing  more  and  more, 
the  tribune  ordered  the  foldiers  to  fetch  him  away  out 
6  “ 
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T'uuL  of  the  aflVmtdy,  and  bring  him  into  the  caftle. 

-v- foliowing  night  the  Loid  appeared  to  Paul,  and  Paid 
to  him,  “  Take  courage,  for  as  you  have  bore  tefti- 
mony  of  me  nt  Jeruf:  lem,  fo  muft  you  alfo  at  Rome.” 
The  day  following,  more  than  40  Jews  engaged  them- 
fclves  by  an  oath,  not  to  cat  or  drink  till  they  had 
killed  Paul.  They  came,  therefore,  and  made  known 
their  defign  to  the  priefts  and  chiefs  of  the  people, 
faying  to  them,  “  To-morrow  caufe  Paul  to  appear 
before  you,  as  if  you  would  inquire  more  accurately 
into  his  affair,  and  before  he  can  come  to  you,  we  will 
lie  in  wait  for  him  and  kill  him.”  But  St  Paul,  being 
informed  of  this  confpiracy  by  his  fifter’s  fon,  ac¬ 
quainted  the  tribune  with  it  ;  who  gave  orders  that 
the  night  following  he  Ihould  be  fent  to  Coefarea,  to 
Felix  the  governor,  who  had  his  ordinary  refulencc 
there.  Felix  having  received  letters  from  Lylias,  and 
being  informed  that  St  Paul  was  of  Cilicia,  he  told 
him  he  would  hear  him  when  his  accufers  fhould  ar¬ 
rive. 

Five  days  after,  Ananias  the  high-pried  and  fome 
of  the  fenaters  came  to  Csefarea,  bringing  with  them 
Tertulius  the  orator,  to  plead  againfl  Paul.  Teruil- 
lus  accufed  him  of  being  a  feditious  perfon,  a  didurber 
of  the  public  peace  ;  one  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  feft  of  Nazarenes,  and  who  made  no  fcruple 
even  to  profane  the  temple,  (id.  xxiv. )  But  St  Paul  ea- 
fily  refuted  thefe  calumnies,  and  defied  his  accufers  to 
prove  any  of  the  articles  they  had  exhibited  againft 
him :  lie  ended  his  difeourfe  by  faying,  “That  for  the 
do&rine  of  the  refurre&ion  from  the  dead,  his  adver- 
faries  would  have  him  condemned.”  Felix  put  off  the 
further  hearing  of  this  caufe  till  another  time  ;  and, 
fome  days  afterwards,  came  himfelf  with  his  wife  Dru- 
filla  to  hear  Pan!  ;  and  being  in  hopes  that  the  apo- 
die  would  purchafe  his  freedom  with  a  fum  of  money, 
he  ufed  him  well,  often  fent  for  him,  and  had  frequent 
conventions  with  him. 

Two  years  having  paffed  thus  away,  Felix  made 
way  for  his  fucceffor  Poitius  Fedus  ;  but  being  will¬ 
ing  to  oblige  the  Jews,  he  left  Paul  in  prifon.  Fedus 
being  come  to  Jerufalem,  the  chief  prieds  delired  to 
fend  for  Paul,  with  a  defign  to  fall  upon  him  by  the 
way.  But  Fedus  told  them,  they  might  come  to  Cce- 
farea,  where  he  would  do  them  juflice.  Hither  the 
Jews  came,  and  accufed  Paul  of  feveral  crimes,  of 
which  they  were  able  to  prove  nothing,  {id.  xxv.) 
Fedus  then  propofed  to  the  apodle  to  go  to  Jerufa¬ 
lem,  and  be  tried  there ;  but  he  anfwered,  “  That  he 
Avas  row  at  the  emperor’s  tribunal,  where  he  ought  to 
b»e  tried  ;  rnd  that  he  appealed  toCsefar  whereupon 
redus,  having  conferred  with  his  council,  told  him, 
'that  therefore  to  Caeftr  he  fhould  go. 

.  kQrne  days  after,  King  Agrippa  and  his  wife  Bere- 
mce  coming  t°  C^farea,  delired  to  hear  Paul  5  who 
^pleaded  his  caufe  with  fuch  ability,  that  Agrippa  ex- 
Ciaimete,  ■*  Almod  thou  perfuadeft  me  to  be  a  Chri- 
flian.”  See  Agrippa. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  it  was  refolvedto  fend  Paul  into 
trl  Y’ .  Put  on  board  a  fhip  at  Adramy  ttium,  a 

city  ot  Myfia;  and  having  palled  over  the  fea*  of  Cilicia 
*‘nt\  ar^P  they  arrived  at  Myra  in  JLycia,  where, 
saving  found  a  fhip  that  was  bound  for  Italy,  they 
vent  on  board,  (id.  xxvii.)  But  the  feafon  being  far 
■aJvanceu  (for  .t  was  at  kail  the  latter  end  of  Septein- 
Vol.  XIV.  I>art  I.  r 
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The  ber),  and  the  wind  proving  contrary,  they  with  much 
difficulty  arrived  at  the  Fair  Haven,  a  port  in  the  ifle 
of  Crete.  St  Paul  advifed  them  to  winter  there  :  how¬ 
ever,  others  were  of  opinion  they  had  better  go  to  Phe- 
nice,  another  harbour  of  the  fame  ifland  ;  but  as  they 
were  going  thither,  the  wind  drove  them  upon  a  little 
ifland  called  Clauda ,  where  the  mariner,®,  fearing  to 
ftrike  upon  fome  bank  of  fand,  they  lowered  their 
malt,  and  furrendered  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  Three  days  after  this,  they  threw  overboard 
the  tackling  of  the  fhip.  Neither  fun  nor  ftars  had 
appeared  now  for  14  day's.  In  this  extreme  danger,  an 
angel  appeared  to  St  Paul,  and  affured  him,  that  God 
had  given  him  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  fhip  with 
him  ;  which  were  in  all  276  fouls.  St  Paul  told  them 
of  his  vifion,  exhorted  them  to  take  courage,  and  pro- 
mifed  them  that  they  fhould  all  come  alive  into  an 
ifland  ;  and  that  the  veffel  only  fhould  be  loft.  On 
the  14th  night  the  feainen  call  out  the  lead,  and 
thought  by  their  founding  that  they  approached  near 
to  fome  land.  They  were  attempting  to  fave  themfelves 
by  going  into  the  boat ;  but  St  Paul  told  the  centurion 
and  the  foldiers,  that  except  the  failors  continued  in 
the  fhip,  their  lives  could  not  be  faved.  Then  the 
foldiers  cut  the  ropes  of  the  boat,  and  let  her  drive. 
About  day-break,  St  Paul  perfuaded  them  to  take 
fome  nouriihment,  a  (Turing  them  that  not  a  hair  of 
their  heads  fhould  perilh.  After  his  example,  they 
took  fome  food,  and  when  they  had  eat,  they  lighten¬ 
ed  their  veffel,  by  throwing  the  corn  into  the  fea. 
Day  being  come,  they  perceived  a  fhore,  where  they 
refolved,  ifpoffible,  to  bring  the  fhip  to.  But  the  vef¬ 
fel  having  llruck  againft  a  neck  of  land  that  run  out 
into  the  fea,  fo  that  the  head  remained  fixed,  and  the 
ftern  was  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ;  the  fol- 
diers,  fearing  left  any  of  the  prifoners  fhould  make  their 
eft. ape  by  fwimming,  were  for  putting  them  all  to  the 
fword.  But  the  centurion  would  not  fuft’er  them,  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  fave  Paul  ;  and  he  commanded  thofe  that 
could  fvvim  to  throw  themfelves  firft  out  of  the  veffel  ; 
and  the  reft  got  planks,  fo  that  all  of  them  came  fafe 
to  fhore.  Then  they  found  that  the  ifland  was  called 
M tilt  a  or  Malta  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  received 
them  with  gieat  humanity,  (A&s  xxvii.  1,  2,  3,  Sic.) 

They  being  all  very  wet  and  cold,  a  great  fiie  was 
lighted  to  dry  them  ;  and  Paul  having  gathered  up  a 
handful  of  ilicka,  and  put  them  upon  the  fire,  a  viper 
leaped  out  of  the  fire,  and  took  hold  of  his  ban  j.  Then 
the  barbarous  people  faid  to  one  another,  Without 
doubt  this  man  is- a  murderer;  and  though  he  has  been 
faved  from  the  ih  ip  wreck,  yet  divine  vengeance  ft  ill 
pur  Cues  him,  and  will  not  fuffer  him  to  live.”  But 
Paul,  {baking  t;,e  viper  into  the  fire,  received  no  in¬ 
jury  from  it.  The  people,  feeing  this,  changed  their 
opinion  of  him,  arid  took  him  for  a  god  ;  which  ooi- 
niou  of  thena  was  more  confirmed,  by  his  curing 
the  father  of  Publius,  the  chief  man  cf  the  ifland;  of 
a  fever  and  bloody- flux.  After  this  miracle,  they  all 
brought  out  their  lick,  to  him,  and  they  were  healed. 
See  Melita. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  they  embarked  again  ; 
and  arrived,  firft  at  Syracufe,  then  at  Rhegium,  and 
lafily  at  Putcoli.  Here  St  Paul  found  fome  Chriflians, 
who  detained  him  for  feven  days;  then  he  fet  out 
for  Rome.  The  brethren  of  this  city,  having  been  in- 
H  formed 
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formed  of  St  Paul’s  arrival,  came  out  to  meet  him  as 
far  as  Appii-forum,  and  the  Three  Taverns.  And 
when  he  was  come  to  Rome,  he  was  allowed  to  dwell 
where  he  pleafed,  having  a  foldier  to  guard  him,  who 
was  joined  to  him  with  a  chain.  Three  days  after¬ 
wards,  St  Paul  de fired  the  chief  of  the  Jews  there  to 
come  to  him.  He  related  to  them  in  what  manner 
he  had  been  feized  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  the 
nepeffity  he  was  under  of  appealing  to  Caffar.  The 
Jews  told  him,  that  as  yet  they  had  received  no  infor¬ 
mation  about  his  affair  ;  and,  as  for  Chriftianity,  they 
knew  nothing  of  it,  but  only  that  it  was  fpoken 
againft  everywhere  ;  however,  that  they  fliould  be 
very  willing  to  have  feme  account  of  that  do&rine 
from  him.  A  clay  was  appointed  for  this  purpofe  ; 
when  St  Paul  preached  to  them  concerning  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  endeavouring  to  convince  them  from 
Mofcs  and  the  prophets,  that  Jefus  was  the  Mefiiah. 
Some  of  them  believed  what  he  had  faid  to  them, 
while  others  dilbelieved  ;  fo  that  they  returned  from 
him  divided  among  themfelves. 

Paul  dwelt  for  two  whole  years  at  Rome,  from  the 
year  of  Chriff  6\  to  the  year  63,  in  a  lodging  that  he 
hired  ;  where  he  received  all  that  came  to  him,  preach¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  Jefus 
Chriff,  without  any  interruption. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles  for 
our  guide,  in  compiling  the  hiftory  of  St  Paul  ;  what 
we  fhali  add  hereafter,  will  be  moftly  taken  from 
his  own  Epiftle?.  His  captivity  did  not  a  little  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  advancement  of  religion  ;  for  he  con¬ 
verted  fevcral  perfons  even  of  the  emperor’s  court, 
(Philip,  i.  12 — 18.  and  iv.  22.)  The  Chriffians  of 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  hearing  that  St  Paul  was  a 
prifoner  at  Rome,  font  Epaphroditus  their  bifhop  to 
him,  to  bring  him  money,  and  otherwife  to  afiift  him 
in  their  name,  (Phil.  ii.  25.)  Epaphroditus  fell  fick  at 
Rome  ;  and  when  he  went  back  to  Macedonia,  the 
apoftle  fent  by  him  his  Epiffle  to  the  Philippians. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  means  St  Paul  was  deli¬ 
vered  from  his  prifon,  and  difeharged  from  the  accu- 
iation  of  the  Jews.  There  is  great  probability  that  they 
durft  not  appear  againff  him  before  the  Emperor,  as 
not  having  fufffeient  proof  of  what  they  laid  to  his 
charge.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
fet  at  liberty,  after  haying  been  two  years  a  prifoner 
at  Rome.  He  wrote  alfo,  during  this  imprifonment, 
his  Epi files  to  Philemon  and  the  Colofiians. 

He  was  Rill  in  the  city  Rome,  or  at  leafl  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  when  he  wrote  his  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  St 
Paul,  having  got  out  of  prifon,  went  over  Italy  ;  and, 
according  to  fome  of  the  fathers,  palled  into  Spain  ; 
then  into  Judea  ;  went  to  Ephefus,  and  there  left  Ti¬ 
mothy  (Heb.  xiii.  24.  and  1  Tim.  i.  3.)  ;  preached 
in  Crete,  and  there  fixed  Titus,  to  take  care  to  culti- 
vate  the  church  he  had  planted  in  that  place.  .  Pro¬ 
bably  he  might  alfo  vifit  the  Philippians,  according  to 
the  promife  he  had  made  them,  (Phil.  i.  23,  26.  and 
ii.  24.)  5  and  it  is  believed,  that  it  was  from  Macedo¬ 
nia  that  he  wrote  the  Firft:  Epiffle  to  Timothy.-— 
Some  time  after,  he  wrote  to  Titus,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Crete  ;  he  defires  him  to  come  to  Nicopolis,  from 
whence,  probably,  he  fent  this  letter.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  that  is,  the  63th  year  of  the  Chriilian  era,  the 
apoftle  went  into  Afia>  a^id  came  to  Troas,  (2  I  ini. 
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lv.  13.)  Thence  he  went  to  vifit  Timothy  at  Ephe¬ 
fus,  and  from  that  to  Miletus,  (2  Tim.  iv.  20  )  Laffly,  ~ 
he  went  to  R-mie  ;  and  St  Chryfoftom  fays,  that  it 
was  reported,  that  having  converted  a  cup  bearer  and 
a  concubine  of  Nero,  this  fo  provoked  the  Emperor, 
that  he  caufed  St  Paul  to  be  apprehended,  and  clap¬ 
ped  into  prifon.  It  was  in  this  hll  place  of  confine¬ 
ment  that  he  wrote  his  Second  Epiffle  to  Timothy, 
which  Chryfoffom  looks  upon  as  the  apoftle’s  lati  te- 
ftament.  See  Timothy  and  Titus. 

This  great  apoftle  at  lafi  confummated  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  the  291)1  of  June,  in  the  66th  year  of  Jefus 
Chriff,  by  having  his  head  cut  off,  at  a  place  called 
the  Salvian  Waters .  He  was  buried  on  the  way  of 
Oftium,  and  a  magnificent  church  was  built  over 
his  tomb,  which  is  in  being  to  this  day.  Ca/met’s 

Din.  &c.  .  ,  ,  f1ur  . 

Paul  (St),  Cave  or  Grotto  of,  in  the  ifland  ot  Mal¬ 
ta,  where  St  Paul  and  his  company  took  fbeltcr  from 
the  rains,  when  the  viper  faftened  on  his  aim.  Upon 
this  fpot  there  is  a  church  built  by  the  famed  A- 
lof  de  Vignacourt,  grand-mafter  of  the  order,  in  the 
year  1606,  a  very  handfome,  though  but  a  fraall,  ffruc- 
ture.  On  the  altar-piece  is  a  curious  painting,  repre- 
fenting  the  apoftle’s  (baking  off  the  viper,  furrounded 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  in  attitudes  of  admi¬ 
ration  and  furprife,  and  in  the  old  Maltefe  garb  ;  and 
the  whole  very  well  executed.  On  the  top  of  ths 
painting  is  the  following  infeription  : 


Vipera  ignis  a£ta  calorc  fruflra  Pauli 
Manum  invadit ;  is  infulte  benedicens 
Anguibus  &  berbia  adimit  ornne  virus. 

M.DC.V. 


Paul,  firft  bifhop  of  N.rbonne,  or  Sergius  Paulus 
the  proconful,  converted  and  made  bifhop  by  St  Paul, 
was  defeended  from  one  of  the  beft  families  of  Rome. 
It  is  faid  the  <apoftle  called  himfelf  Paul ,  from  his 
name.  The  Spaniards  will  have  him  to  be  their 
apoftle,  which  is  not  improbable  ;  and  it  is  faid  he 
died  a  martyr  at  Narbonne. 

Paul  V.  by  birth  a  Roman,  was  firft  clerk  of  the 
chamber,  and  afterwards  nuncio  to  Clement  VIII.  in 
Spain,  who  honoured  him  with  a  cardinal’s  hat.  He 
was  advanced  to  the  papal  chair  the  16th  of  May 
,605,  after  Leo  XL  The  ancient  quarrel  between 
the  fecnlar  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi£io*?s,  which  in  for¬ 
mer  times  had  occafioned  fo  much  bloodfhed,  revived 
in  the  reign  of  this  pontiff.  The  fenate  of  Venice  had 
condemned  by  two  decrees,  J.  The  new  foundations 
of  monafteries  made  without  their  concurrence.  2.  The 
alienation  of  the  eftates  both  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular. 
The  firft  decree  palled  in  1603,  and  the  fecond  in 
1605.  About  the  fame  time  a  canon  and  abbot,  ac- 
cufed  of  rapine  and  murder,  were  arrefted  by  order  of 
the  fenate,  and  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  court ; 
a  circumftance  which  could  not  fail  to  give  offence  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  Clement  VIII.  thought  it  pro¬ 
per  to  diffemble  or  take  no  notice  of  the  affair  ;  but 
Paul  V.  who  had  managed  the  Genoefe  upon  a  ft™1’ 
lar  occafton,  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  that  the 
Venetians  would  be  equally  pliant.  However,  he  was 
difappointed  ;  for  the  fenate  maintained  that  they  held 
their  power  to  make  laws  of  God  only  ;  and  therefore 
they  refufed  to  revoke  their  decrees  and  dehver  up  the 
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ecctefiaflical  prifoners  into  the  hands  of  the  nuncio,  as 
the  pope  demanded.  Paul,  provoked  at  this  behaviour, 
excommunicated  ^he  doge  and  fenate;  and  threaten¬ 
ed  £o  put  the  whole  ftate  under  an  interdidl,  if  fat.s* 
fadlion  was  not  given  him  within  the  (pace  of  24 
hours.  The  fenate  did  no  more  than  proteft  again!! 
this  menace,  and  forbid  the  publication  of  it  through¬ 
out  their  dominions.  A  numter  of  pamphlets,  from 
both  fides,  foon  announced  the  animoiity  of  the  two 
parties.  The  Capuchins,  the  Thcalins,  and  Jcfuits, 
were  the  only  religious  orders  who  obftiVed  the 
interdidl.  The  fenate  fhipj>ed  them  all  off  for  Rome, 
and  the  Jefutts  were  banifhed  for  ever.  Meantime  his 
holinefs  was  preparing  to  make  the  refra&oiy  republic 
fubmit  to  his  fpiritual  tyranny  by  force  of  arms.  He 
levied  troops  again#  the  Venetians  ;  but  he  foon  found 
his  defign  baulked,  as  the  caufe  of  {he  Venetians  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  common  caufe  of  all  princes.  He 
had  recourfe,  therefore,  to  Henry  IV.  to  fettle  the 
differences.;  and  this  prince  had  all  the  honour  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  contend- 
ing  parties.  His  ambaffadors  at  Rome  and  Venice  be¬ 
gan  the  negociation,  and  Cardinal  de  Joyeufe  finifhed 
it  in  1607.  H  vvas  agreed  upon,  that  this  cardinal 
Should  declare  at  his  entry  into  the  fenate,  that  the 
cenfures  of  the  church  were  to  be  taken  off,  or  that 
he  would  remove  them  ;  and  that  the  doge  fhould 
at  the  fame  time  furrender  to  him  the  deeds  of  revo¬ 
cation  and  proteft.  It  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  all  the 
religious  who  were  banifhed,  except  the  Jcfuits,  fhould 
be  reftored  to  their  former  privileges.  In  fine,  the 
Venetians  promifed  to  fend  an  ambaffaior  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  thank  the  pope  for  the  fa¬ 
vour  he  had  done  them  ;  but  they  would  not  allow 
the  legate  to  fpeak  of  his  hblinefs  granting  them  ab- 
folution.  Paul  was  wife  enough  to  overlook  the  whole 
matter,  but  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  another  dif- 
pute,  which  had  been  long  agitated  in  the  congregations 
de  auxiliis.  He  caufed  it  to  be  intimated  in  form  to  the 
cifputants  and  counfellors,  that,  as  the  congregations 
were  now  diffolved,  it  was  his  exprefs  order  that  the 
contending  parties  fhould  no  longer  continue  to  cen- 
uire  one  another.  Some  authors  have  affirmed  that 
Paul  V.  had  drawn  out  a  bull  againfl  the  do&rfne  of 
Molina,  which  only  wanted  to  be  promulged  ;  but 
for  this  fad  there  appears  to  be  no  other  evidence 
than  tne  draught  of  this  bull,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  end  of  the  hiflory  of  the  above-mentioned  con¬ 
gregations.  Paul  was  ftrongly  foliated,  but  in  vain, 
to  make  the  immaculate' conception  of  the  holy  virgin  an 
article  of  faith.  He  contented  himfelf  with  barely  for- 
bidding  the  contrary  do&rine  to  be  publicly  taught, 
that  he  might  not  offend  the  Dominicans,  who,  at  that 
time,  maintained  that  fhe  was  conceived,  like  other  hu- 

on‘ginal  fin-  His  holinefs  afterwards 
pp  led  himfelf  to  the  embeliifhmg  of  Rome,  and  was 
f  great  pams  to  colled  the  works  of  the  mofl  eminent 

“?.and  Romc  :s  indtbted  t0  h™  for 

watir  fn  i°antamp’  efPecially  tha*  "'here  the 

p  a out  r°m  £n  antique  vai'e  taken  from  the 

ii0tJatb8  of  Vcfpafian,  and  that  which 

rettored  hvT  ancient  work  of  Auguttus, 

aaued  1  7  7'  •  Hf  brouSht  wat«  into  it  by  an 

Sixtus  V  ‘  H  m  S  ,‘n  aftCr  the  eximple  of 

XtUS  Vl  He  completed  the  frontiipiece  of  St  Peter, 
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and  the  magnificent  palace  of  Mount  Cavallo.  He 
applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  recover¬ 
ing  a  d  repairing  ancient  monuments,  which  he  made 
to  advance,  ::s  much  is  the  nature  of  them  would  ad¬ 
mit,  the  honour  of  Chriftiar.ity  ;  i;s  appears  from  an 
elegant  infeription  placed  upon  a  column  of  porphyry , 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  bearing  a  beauti¬ 
ful  (latue  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  lide  of  the  church  of 
St  Mary  the  elder : 

“  Impura  falfi  templa 
Quondam  numlnis 
Jubente  moefta  perterebam  Casfare  : 

Nunc  l<cta  veri 

Perferens  matrem  Dei 
Te,  Paule,  nullis  obticebo  feculis.” 

His  pontificate  was  honoured  with  feveml  illuftnoiix 
embaffies. .  1  he  kings  of  Jmpan,  Congo,  and  other 
Indian  princes,  fent  ambaffadors  to  him.  He  took 
care  to  fupply  them  with  miffionaries,  and  to  found 
bifhopricks  in  thefe  countries  newly  brought  over  to 
the  faith.  He  fhowtd  the  fame  attention  to  the  Ma- 
ronites  and  other  eallern  Chriftians.  He  fent  legates 
to  different  orthodox  princes,  both  to  teltify  his  elieenv 
for  them,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their  zeal  for  re¬ 
ligion.  He  died  the  28th  of  January  1621,  aged  69  ; 
after  having  confirmed  the  French  Oratory,  the  Urfu- 
bnes,  the  Order  of  Charity,  and  fome  other  inftitu- 
tions.  Bold  in  his  claims,  but  of  narrow  views,  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  more  by  hia  piety  and  knowledge 
than  by  his  politics.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  he 
never  paffed  a  fingle  day  of  his  popedom  without  cele¬ 
brating  mafs.  Pie  enjoined  all  the  religious  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  ffudies  to  have  regular  profeffors  for 
Datin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic ;  if  there  were 
any  among  themfelves  properly*  qualified  ;  or  if  that 
was  not  the  cafe,  to  take  the  affillance  of  laymen  for 
that  purpofe,  until  there  were  fome  of  their  own  order 
who  had  learning  enough  to  inftru&  their  brethren* 
It  was  very  difficult  to  carry  this  decree  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  indeed  it  was  always  very  impetfettly  ob- 
ferved. 

.  I?AUL  (Father),  wliofe  name,  before  he  entered 
into  the  monadic  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  born  at 
Venice,  Auguff  14.  1552.  His  father  followed  mer- 
chandife,  but  with  fo  little  fucctfs,  that  at  his  death 
he  left  his  family  very  ill  provided  for .  but  under  the 
care  of  a  mother  wliofe  piety  was  likely  to  bring  the 
bleffing  or  providence  upon  them,  and  whofe  witecon- 
dudl  fupplied  the  want  of  fortune  by  advantages  of 
greater  value.  Happily  for  young  Sarpi  fhe  had  a 
brother,  mafter  of  a  celebrated  fchool,  under*  whofe 
direction  he  was  placed  by  her.  Here  he  loft  no  time, 
but  cultivated  his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  fir  ft.  rate, 
with  unwearied  application.  He  was  born  for  ftudy, 
having  a  natural  averfion  to  pleafure  and  gaiety,  and 
a  memory  fo  tenacious  that  he  could  repeat  30  verfes 
upon  once  hearing  them.  Proportionable  to  his  capa¬ 
city  was  his  progrtfs  in  literature:  at  13,  having  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  fchool  learning,  lie  turned  his  ftudiea 
to  philofophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  entered  upon 
logic  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who,  though  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  mafter  of  tlut  feience,  confeffcd  himfelf  in  a, 
very  little  time  unabic  to  give  his  pupil*  any  farther  in* 
ftrudioii8. 

H  z  A* 
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Ac  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Semites,  his  were  interrupted 
fcbolar  was  induced  by  his  acquaintance  with  him 
tt>  engage  in  the  fame  profcflion,  though  h.s  uncle  and 
his  mother  reprefented  to  him  the  hardships  and  au- 
flerities  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  advifed  him  with 
great  zeal  againft  it.  But  he  was  fteady  in  h.s  re¬ 
solutions,  and  in  1566  took  the  habit  of  the  order 
beintr  then  only  in  his  14th  year,  a  time  of  life  in  moit 
perfons  very  improper  for  fuch  engagements,  but  in 
him  attended  with  fucli  maturity  of  thought,  and  iuch 
a  fettled  temper,  that  he  never  feemed  to  regret  t He 
choice  he  then  mad'*,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a 
folemn  public  profeffion  in  i  5 7 2 •  lt 

At  a  reneral  chapter  of  the  Servites  held  at  Mantua, 

Paul  (tor  fo  we  (hall  now  call  him)  being  then  only 
20  vests  old,  diftin  uifhed  himlelr  fo  much  in  a  pu¬ 
blic"  deputation  by  his  .cuius  and  learning,  that  W  il¬ 
liam  duke  o  Mtntua,  a  great  patron  of  letters,  fo- 
licited  the  coni',  nt  of  his  fuperiors  to  retain  him  at  his 


court,  and,  not  only  made  him  public  profeflor  of  di- 
vin  tv  til  the  cathedral,  and  reader  of  erfuiftical  thyi- 
ni:,  and  canon  law  in  that  city,  but  honoured  him 
•with  any  proofs  of  his  efteem.  But  l  ather  P.iul 
finduiT  a  .  ourt  life  not  agreeable  to  his  temper,  quit¬ 
ted  it  two  years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  his  beloved 
privacies,  being  tiien  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
Latin,  Cneck,'  Hebrew,  an  1  Chaldee  languages,  but 
with  philofophy,  the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil 
lav,  all  ;>  rts  of  natural  plidofophy,  and  chemiftry 
Jtfelf ;  for  his  appl  cation  was  uuintermitted,  his  head 
char,  his  apprehenfion  quick,  and  hi3  memory  re- 

Being  made  a  prieft  at  22,  he  was  diftinguiffied  by 
the  illuftiious  Cardinal  Borromeo  with  his  confidence, 
?n  1  employed  by  him  on  many  occasions,  not  without 
the  envy  of  perfons  of  lefs  merit,  who  were  fo  far  ex- 
afptra  e.  i  as  to  lay  a  charge  again  ft  him  before  the  In- 
(mifition,  for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved 
from  the  firrt  chapter  of  Gcnefis  ;  but  the  accufut.on 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Alter  tins 
he  palled  fuccefiively  through  the  dignities  of  his  order, 
of  which  he  was  chofen  provincial  for  the  province  of 
Venice  at  26  years  of  age  ;  and  difeharged  this  port 
with  fuch  honour,  that  in  1 579  he  was  appointed,  with 
two  others,  to  draw  up  new  regulations  and  ltatutes 
for  his  order.  '  his  he  executed  w.th  great  fuccels  ; 
and  when  his  office  of  provincial  was  expired,  he  re¬ 
tired  tor  three  years  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  and  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy  and  anatomy,  in  w  ic  e  is 
faid  to  have  made  feme  ufeful  difcovenes.  In  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  his  employment  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  (Indies 
with  fo  extenfive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of 
knowledge  untouched.  By  him  Acquapendente,  the 
great  anatomift,  confefies  that  he  was  informed  how 
vifion  is  peformed  5  and  there  are  Pr0”fs  ,t.hat,heTTaS 
not  a  11  ranger  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  tie 
frequently  convened  upon  aftrouomy  with  mathemati¬ 
cians,  upon  anatomy  with  furgeons,  upon  medicine 
with  phyficians,  and  with  chemtfts  upon  the  analyfis 
of  metals,  not  as  a  fuperf.eial  inquirer,  but  as  a  com¬ 
plete  mafter.  He  was  then  chofen  procurator  general 
of  his  order;  and  during  his  refidence  at  Rome  was 
greatly  ei’eemed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  contra  e  an 
intimate  friendffiip  with  Cardinal  Bellarmme  and  other 

eminent  perfons.  ,  -  1t 

But  the  hours  of  repofe,  that  he  employed  fo  well, 
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„  ,  y  a  new  information  in  the  Inquifi-  F 
tion  ;  where  a  former  acquaintance  produced  a  letter' 
written  by  him  in  cyphers,  in  which  he  faid,  “  ihat  he 
detefted  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  no  preferment  was 
obtained  there  but  by  diflioneft  means.”  This  accu- 
fation,  however  dangerous,  was  paffid  over  on  account 
of  his  great  reputation  ;  but  made  fuch  impreffions  on 
that  court,  that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a  b.lhopric 
by  Ciement  VIII.  After  thel'e  difficulties  were  iur- 
m outlied,  F.  Paul  aga-’n  retired  to  his  folitude  ;  where 
he  appears,  by  fome  writings  drawn  up  by  him  at  that 
time  to  have  turned  his  attention  more  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was  the  care  with 
which  he  read  the  feriptures,  that,  it  being  his  cuftom 
to  draw  a  line  under  any  paffage  which  he  intended 
mere  nicely  to  confider,  there  was  not  a  Angle  word 
in  his  New  Teftanient  but  was  underlined,  d  he  lame 
marks  of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Tellament, 
Pf.lter,  and  Breviaiy. 

But  the  moll  aedive  feene  of  his  life  began  about  the 
year  161  t  ;  when  Pope  Paul  V.  exafperated  by  fome 
decrees  of  the  fenate  of  Venice  that  interfered  with 
the  pretended  rights  of  the  church,  laid  the  whole  ttute 
under  an  interdift.  The  fenate,  filled  with  indigna¬ 
tion  at  this  treatment,  forbad  the  bifhops  to  receive 
or  publifil  the  pope’s  bull ;  and,  convening  the  rettors 
of  the  churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine 
fervice  in  the  aceuitomed  manner,  with  which  molt  ot 
them  readily  complied  :  but  the  J  fuits  and  fome 
others  refilling,  were  by  a  folemn  edit!  expelled  the 
(late.  Both  parties  having  proceeded  to  extremities, 
employed  their  ableft  writers  to  defend  their  meafures. 
On  the  pope’s  fide,  among  others,  Cardinal  Bellarmme 
entered  the  lifts,  and,  with  his  confederate  authors, 
defended  the  papal  claims  with  great  feurnhty  of  ex- 
preffion,  and  very  fophillical  realonings;  which  wcie 
confuted  by  the  Venetian  apologitts  in  much  more 
decent  language,  and  with  much  greater  fohdity  ot 
argument.  Oil  this  occafion  F.  Paul  was  molt  emi¬ 
nently  diftinguifhed  by  his  Defence  of  the  Rights  ot 
the  fupreme  Magiftrate,  his  Trcatife  of  Excommum-  _ 
cation,  tranffited  from  Gerfon,  with  an  Apology,  and 
other  writings;  for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  In- 
quifition  at  Rome  :  but  it  may  be  eafily  imagined  that 
he  did  not  obey  the  fumnions.  ...  , 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adverfarief,  were  at  Raft  fnperior 
to  them  in  the  juftice  of  their  caufe.  1  he  propou- 
tions  maintained  on  the  fide  of  Rome  were  the  e  : 
That  the  pope  is  iuvefted  with  all  the  authority  ot 
heaven  and  earth  :  that  all  princes  are  his  Yaffils,  and 
that  he  may  annul  their-  laws  at  pleafure  :  that  kings 
m*y  appeal  to  him,  as  he  is  temporal  monarch  of  the 
whole  earth  :  that  he  can  difeharge  fubje&s  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up 
arms  againft  their  fovereign  :  that  he  may  depole 
kings  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  it  the 
good  of  the  church  requires  it :  that  the  clergy  are 
exempt  from  all  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not  account¬ 
able  to  them  even  in  cafes  of  high-treafon :  that  the 
pope  cannot  err :  that  his  decifions  are  to  be  received 
and  obeyed  on  pain  of  fin,  though  all  the  wond  fliould 
judge  them  to  be  falfe :  that  the  pope  is  God  upon 
earth  :  that  his  fentence  and  that  of  God  are  the  fame:, 
and  that  to  call  his  power  in  queition  is  to  call  in 
queftion  the  power  of  God  :  maxims  equally  (hocking. 
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Paul,  weak,  pernicious,  and  ahfurd  ;  which  did  not  require 
the  abilities  or  learning  of  F.  Paul  to  demon  (Irate  their 
falfehood  and  deftru&ive  tendency.  It  may  be  eafily 
imagined  that  fucli  principles  were  quickly  overthrown, 
and  that  no  court  but  that  of  Rome  thought  it  for 
its  interefl  to  favour  them.  The  pope,  therefore,  find¬ 
ing  his  authors  confuted  and  his  caufe  abandoned,  was 
willing  to  conclude  the  affair  by  treaty;  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accommodated 
upon  terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Venetians. 
But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were,  though 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by  the  Romans 
from  the  benefit  of  it  ;  fome,  upon  different  pretences, 
were  imprifoned ;  fome  fent  to  the  galleys  ;  and  all 
debarred  from  preferment.  But  their  malice  was 
chiefly  aimed  againft  F.  Paul,  who  foon  found  the 
effe&s  of  it  ;  for  as  he  was  going  one  night  to  his 
convent,  about  fix  months  after  the  accommodation, 

'  he  was  attacked  by  live  ruffians  armed  with  ftilettoes, 
who  gave  him  no  lefs  than  fifteen  tlabs,  three  of  which 
wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  left  for 
dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the  nuncio, 
and  were  afterwards  received  into  the  pope's  domi¬ 
nions  ;  but  were  purfued  by  divine  juftice,  and  all,  ex¬ 
cept  one  man  who  died  in  prifon,  perifhed  by  violent 
deaths. 

This,  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life,  obliged  him 
to  confine  liimfelf  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in 
writing  the  Hiflory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ;  a  work 
unequalled  for  the  judicious  difpolition  of  the  matter, 
and  artful  texture  of  the  narration  ;  commended  by 
t)r  Burnet  as  the  completed  model  of  hiftorieal  wri¬ 
ting  ;  and  celebrated  by  Mr  Wotton  as  equivolent  to 
any  produ&ion  of  antiquity ;  in  which  the  reader 
finds  “  liberty  without  lfcentioufnefs,  piety  without 
hypocrify,  freedom  of  fpeech  without  negled  of  de¬ 
cency,  feverity  without  rigour,  and  extenfive  learning 
without  o{lentation.M 

In  this,  and  other  works  of  lefs  confequence,  he 
fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  'to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1622,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  cold  and 
fever,  which  henegle&ed  till  it  became  incurable.  He 
languifhed  more  than  twelve  months,  which  he  fpent 
almoft  wholly  in  a  preparation  for  his  paffage  into 
eternity  ;  and  among  Ins  prayers  and  afpirations  was 
often  heard  to  repeat,  “Lord  !  now  let  thy  fervant 
depart  in  peace.”  On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January 
of  the  next  year,  he  role,  weak  as  he  was,  to  mafs,  and 
went  to  take  his  repaft  with  the  reft ;  but  on  Monday 
was  feized  with  a  weaknefs  that  threatened  immediate 
death  ;  and  on  Thurfday  prepared  for  his  change,  by 
receiving  the  viaticum,  with  fucli  marks  of  devotion  as 
equally  melted  and  edified  the  beholders.  Through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  illnefs  to  the  lafl  hour  of  his 
life  he  was  confulted  by  the  fenate  in  public  affairs, 
and  returned  anfwers  m  his  greateft  weaknefs  with 
uch  prefence  of  mind  as  could  Wy  arife  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  innocence. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
paffionofourbleffed  Saviour  read  to  him  outof  St  John’s 
gofpcl,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that  week,  and  fpoke 
of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer  ^  ^  ,  1  . 

hU  mprlfo  *  a  1  •  VC(*eerncr>  and  his  confidence  in 

brethren  of  ia  £ 

PraC:  IS?  i.e  COttld  0nljr-ioin  in  *  thought,, 
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being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  thefe  wvords,  Paul 
Ejlo  per petu a i  “  May  eft  thou  lafl  for  ever  which  was  .11 
underflood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  profperity  of  his  ^au*icnn< 
country.  Thus  died  F.  Paul,  in  the  7  iff  year  of  his 
age  ;  hated  by  the  Romans  a3  their  moft  formidable, 
enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for  his  abili¬ 
ties,  and  by  the  good  for  his  integrity.  His  detcfla- 
tion  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  church  appears 
in  all  his  writings,  but  particularly  in  this  memorable 
paffage  of  one  of  his  letters  :  “  There  is  nothing 
more  effential  than  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Jefuits. 

By  the  ruin  of  the  Jefuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ;  and 
if  Rome  is  ruined,  religion  will  reform  of  itfelf.”  He 
appears,  by  many  paffages  in  his  life,  to  have  had  a 
high  efteem  for  the  church  of  England  ;  and  his  friend 
F.  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted  all  his  notions,  made 
no  fcruple  of  adininiflering  to  Dr  Duncombe,  an  Eng- 
lifh  gentleman  that  fell  fick  at  Venice,  the  communion 
in  both  kinds,  according  to  the  Common  Prayer  which 
lie  had  with  him  in  Italian.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  the  public  charge,  and  a  magnificent  monu¬ 
ment  was  ere&ed  to  his  memorial. 

Paul,  in  fea  language,  is  a  fhort  bar  of  wood  or 
iron,  fixed  clofe  to  the  capflern  or  windlas  of  a  ffiip, 
to  prevent  thofe  engines  from  rolling  baek  or  giving 
way  when  they  are  employed  to  heave  in  the  cable,  or 
otherwife  charged  with  any  great  effort. 

^  PAULI ANISTS,  Pauli  an  lST.'E,  a  fed  of  here¬ 
tics,  fo  called  from  their  founder  Paulus  Samofatenus* 
a  native  of  Samofata,  eleded  bifhop  of  Antioch  in  262. 

His  dodrine  feems  to  have  amounted  to  this :  that  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  exift  in  God  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  activity  do  in  man  5 
that  Chriff  was  born  a  mere  man  ;  but  that  the  reafon  or 
wifdom  of  the  Father  defeended  into  him,  and  by  him 
wrought  miracles  upon  earth*  and  inftruded  the  na¬ 
tions  ;  and,  finally,  that,  on  account  of  this  union  of 
the  Divine  Word  with  the  man  Jefus,  Chriff  might, 
though  improperly,  be  called  God.  It  is  alfo  faid, 
that  he  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  See .  ;  for  which  reafon  the  council  of  Nice 
ordered  thofe  baptized  by  him  to  be  re-baptized. 

Being  condemned  by  Dionyfius  Alexandrinus  in  a 
Council,  he  abjured  his  errors,  to  avoid  depolition  ; 
but  foon  after  he  refumed  them,  and  was  adually  de- 

pofed  by  another  council  in  26c). - He  may  be  con- 

fidered  as  the  father  of  the  modern  Socinians  ;  and 
his  errors  are  feverelv  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  whole  creed  differs  a  little  from  that  now  ufed, 
under  the  fame  name,  in  the  church  of  England.  The 
creed  agreed  upon  by  the  Nicene  fathers, "with  a  view 
to  the  errors  of  Paulus  Samofatenus,  concludes  thus  : 

Tiu;  Si  MyovUcrv  rort  cvk  y.xt  re tv  cvx.  f,v,  See. 

rovhuc  t  xcthfuxt,  re,  aretrU\tx»  . 

“  But  thofe  who  fay  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
not,  and  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  born,  the  ca¬ 
tholic  and  apoffolic  church  anathematizes.”  'To  thofe 
who  have  any  veneration  for  the  council  of  Nice  thft 
muff  appear  a  very  fevere,  and  perhaps  not  unjuft,  cen- 
fare  of  fome  other  modern  feds  as  well  as  of  the  So¬ 
cinians. 

PAULICt  ANS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manichees, 
fo  called  from  their  founder,  one  Paulus,  an  Armfnian, 
in  the  feventh  century  ;  who,  with  his  brethei  John* 
both  of  Samofata,  formed  Hiis  fed ;  though  other* 

H  3  are 
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Paulicians.  are  of  opinion,  that  they  were  thus  called  from  another 
— y  Paul,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  who  lived  under  the  reign 

of  Juftinian  II.  In  the  feventh  century  a  zealot  called 
Conftantine  revived  this  drooping  feft,  which  had  lu  - 
fered  much  from  the  violence  of  its  adverfaries,  and 
was.  ready  to  expire  under  the  feverity  of  the  imperial 
edifts,  and  that  zeal  with  which  they  were  carried  in¬ 
to  execution.  The  Paulicians,  however,  by  their  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  continuance  of  the  emperor  Nicephoros, 
became  fonmoable  to  all  the  Eaft.  . 

But  the  cruel  rage  of  perfecution,  which  had  for 
fome  years  been  fnfpended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
violence  under  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopalates  and 
Leo  the  Armenian,  who  infiifted  capital  punifhment 
on  fuch  of  the  Paulicians  as  refufed  to  return  into  the 
bofom  of  the  church.  The  emprefs  Theodora,  tuto- 
refsofthe  Emperor  Michael,  in  845,  would  oblige 
them  either  to  be  converted  or  to  quit  the  empire  : 
upon  which  feveral  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and 
more  retired  among  the  Saracens  ;  but  they  were  nei¬ 
ther  all  exterminated  nor  banilhed.  ( 

Upon  this  they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Sara¬ 
cens  ;  and  chooling  for  their  chief  an  officer  of  tne 
created  refolution  and  valour,  whofe  name  wiis  Carbeas, 
they  declared  again  11  the  Greeks  a  war  which  was 
carried  on  for  fifty  years  with  the  greatefl  vehemence 
and  fury.  During  thefe  commotions,  fome  Paulicians, 
towards  the  conelufion  of  this  century,  fpread  abroad 
their  do&rines  among  the  Bulgarians;  many  ot  mem, 
either  from  a  principle  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  ot 
*  their  opinions,  or  from  a  natural  defire  of  flying  from 
the  perfecution  which  they  fullered  under  the  Grecian 
yoke,  retired,  about  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century, 
from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  and  formed  fettlements  in 
other  countries.  Tlieir  full  migration  was  into  Italy  ; 

‘  whence,  in  procefs  of  time,  they  fent  colonies  into 
almoft  all  the  other  provinces  of  Europe,  and  formed 
gradually  a  confulerable  number  of  religious  aflemblies, 
who  adhered  to  their  doarine,  and  who  were  after¬ 
wards  perfecuted  with  the  utmoft  vehemence  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  In  Italy  they  were  called  Palarmt, 
from  a  •certain  place  called  Pataria, 'being -a  part  of  the 
city  of  Milau,  where  they  held  their  affemblies ;  and 
Gat  ban  or  Gazari,  from  Gazana,  or  the  Lefler  1  ar- 
tarv  In  France  they  were  called  Jlbigenfes,  though 
their  faith  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  Albigenfes 
whom  Proteftant  writers  generally  vindicate.  (See  Al- 
bigenses).  The  firft  religious  aflembly  the  Paulicians 
had  formed  in  Europe  is  laid  to  have  been  difeovere 
at  Orleans  in  1017,  under  the  reign  of  Robert,  when 
many  of  them  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  1  he 
ancient  Paulicians,  according  to  Fh^tius,  expreffed  the 
utmoft  abhorrence  of  Manes  and  his  doarine.  lhe 
Greek  writers  comprife  their  errors  under  the  .fix  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars:  1.  They  denied  that  this  inferior 
and  vffible  world  is  the  produa.on  of  the  fupreme 
Being  ;  and  they  diftinguilh  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  of  human  bodies  from  the  moft  high  God  who 
dwells  in  the  heavens:  and  hence  fome  have  been  led 
to  conceive  that  they  were  a  branch,  of  the  Gnoftics 
rather  than  of  the  Mamchxans.  2.  They  treate 
contemptuoufly  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  or,  according  to 
the  ufual  manner  of  fpeaking  among  the  Greeks,  they 
refufed  to  adore  and  worlhip  her.  4.  1  hey  refufed  to 
celebrate  the  iniiitution  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  4. 1  ney 
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loaded  the  crofs  of  Chrift  with  contempt  and  reproach ; 
by  which  we  are  only  to  underftand,  that  they  refufed 
to  follow  the  abfurd  and  fuperftitious  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  who  paid  to  the  pretended  wood  of  the  crofs 
a  certain  fort  of  religious  homage.  5.  They  rejected, 
after  the  example  of  thegreateft  part  of  the  Gnoftics, 
the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  looked  upon 
the  writers  of  that  facred  liiftory  as  infpired  by  the 
Creator  of  this  world,  and  not  by  the  fupreme  God. 
6.  They  excluded  prelbyters  and  elders  from  all  part 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  church. 

PAULINA,  a  Roman  lady,  wife  of  Saturnius 
governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
"Her  conjugal  peace  was  diliurbed,  and  violence 
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was  offered  to  her  virtue,  by  a  young  man  named 
Mundus,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  had  caufed  ^ 
her  to  come  to  the  temple  of  Ihs  by  means  of  the 
priefts  of  that  goddefs,  who  declared  that  Anubis 
wiftied  to  communicate  to  her  fometliing  of  moment. 
Saturnius  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  wife  ;  and  the  temple  ot 
Ills  was  overturned,  and  Mundus  bauifhed,  &c.  —  1'here 
was  befides  a  Paulina,  wife  of  the  phiiofopher  Seneca. 
She  attempted  to  kill  lievfelf  when  Nero  had  ordered 
her  linfbancl  to  die.  The  emperor,  however,  prevent¬ 
ed  her  ;  and  fhe  lived  fome  few  years  after  111  the  great- 
eft  melancholy. 

PAULINIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tngy* 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  oAan’dria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  23d  or¬ 
der,  Trihilata .  Its  charafters  are  thefe  :  the  flowers 
has  a  permanent  empalement,  eompofed  of  four  iniall 
oval  leaves  ;  it  has  four  oblong  oval  petals,  twice  the 
fize  of  the  empalement  :  and  eight  fhort  ftamma  with 
a  turbinated  germen,  having  three  fhort  flender  ftyles, 
crowned  by  fpreadiog  ftigmas ;  the  germen  turns  to  a 
large  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  almoft  oval  feed.  Linnxus  reckons  feven, 
and  Miller  nine,  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Well  Indies. 

PAULINUS,  a  bifhop  who  flounfhed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  7th  century.  He  was  the  apoftle  of  York, 
fibre,  having  been  the  ftrft  archbifliop  of  YorK.  f  his 
dignity  feems  to  have  been  conferred  on  him  about  the 
year  626.  He  built  a  church  at  Al  nonbury,.aud  de¬ 
dicated  it  to  St  Alban,  where  he  preached  to  and 
converted  the  Brigantes.  Camden  mentions  a  cro  s 
at  Dewfborough,  which  had  been.erc&ed  to  lum  with 
this  infeription,  Paulinas  hie  pntdica-Jtl  el  celebra-mU 
York  was  fo  final!  about  this  time,  that  there,  was  not 
fo  much  as  a  fmall  church  in  it  in  which  King  Edvviit 
could  be  baptized.  Conftantius  is  faid  to  have  made 
it  a  bijhopric.  Pope  Honorius  made  it  a  metropolitan 
fee  We  are  told  that  Paulinus  baptized  in  the  river. 
Swale,  in  one  day,  10,000  men,  befides.  women  and- 
children,  on  the  firft  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chn- 
ftianity,  befides  many  at  Halyftcne.  At  Walftone,  in 
Northumberland,  he  baptized  Segbert  king  of  the 
Eaft  Saxons.  Bede  fays,  “  Paulinus  coming  with, 
the  king  and  queen  to  the  royal  manor  called  Ad-Gebin 
(now  Yeverin),  ftald  there  36  days  with  them,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  duties  of  catechizing  and  baptizing. 
In  all  this  time  he  did  nothing  from  morning  to  night. 
L  in«™a  the  people,  who  flocked  to  1»~  S™> «» 
the  villages  and  places,  in  the  doarine  of  Chnit  an<i 
falvation ;  and,  after  they  were  inftruaed,  baptizing 
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Paulo.  ,  t?  1  g *11  in  the  neighbouring  river  Glen.  t*vwlUi„L 
to  the  fame  Bede,  “  he  prea?Vd  the  word  in  the  pro 
vince  of  Lindifii  ;  and  firli  converted  the  governor  of 
the  city  of  Lindocollina,  whofe  name  was  BLcca,  with 
ail  his  family.  In  this  city  he  built  a  ftone  church  of 
exquifite  workmanfliip,  whofe  roof  being  ruined  by 
long  neglect  or  the  violence  of  the  euemy,  only  the 
walls  are  now  Handing.”  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
founded  a  collegiate  church  of  prebends  near  Southwell, 
in  Nottingharnfhirc,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  church  he  is  faid  to  have  built  when  he  baptized 
the  Coritani  in  the  Trent. 

PAULO  (Marco),  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  fon 
to  Nicholas  Paulo,  a  Venetian,  who  went  with  his 
brother  Matthew,  about  the  year  125$,  to  Cnnftanti- 
nople,  in  the  reign  of  Baudoin  II.  Nicholas,  at  his 
departure,  left  his  wife  big  with  child  ;  and  (he  brought 
*  to  the  world  the  famous  Marco  Paulo,  the  fubjeft  of 
this  memoir.  The  two  Venetians,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  emperor,  croffed  the  Black  Sea,  'and  travelled 
into  Armenia  ;  whence  they  paffed  over  land  to  the 
court  of  Barka,  one  of  the  greateft  lords  of  Tartary, 
who  loaded  them  with  honours.  This  prince  having 
betn  defeated  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  Nicholas  and 
Matthew  made  the  beft  of  their  way  through  the  de- 
feits,  and  arrived  at  the  city  where  Kublai,  grand 
khan  of  the  F artars,  refided.  Kublai  was  entertained 
with  the  account  which  they  gave  him  of  the  European 
manners  and  cuftoms ;  and  appointed  them  ambaffadors 
to  the  pope,  in  order  to  demand  of  his  holinefs  a  hun¬ 
dred^  miffionaries.  They  came  accordingly  to  Italy, 
obtained  from  the  Roman  pont-ff  two  Dominicans, 
the  one  an  Italian  the  other  an  Afiatic,  and  carried 
along  with  them  young  Marco,  for  whom  Kublai  ex- 
prefled  a  lingular  affedfion.  This  young  man,  having 
learned  rhe  different  dialers  of  Fartary,  was  employed 
in  embafljes  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  tra¬ 
veling  1  artary,  China,  and  other  eaftern  countries. 
At  length,  after  a  refidence  oF  feventeen  years  at  the 
court  of  the  grand  khan,  the  three  Venetians  returned 
to  their  own  country,  in  the  year  1295,  with  immenfe 
ortunes.  A  fhort  time  after  hh  return,  Marco  ferving 
his  country  at  fea  againft  the  Genoefc,  his  galley,  in 
a  great  naval  engagement,  was  funk,  and  him fc If  taken 
priloner,  and  carried  to  Genoa.  He  remained  there 
many  years  in  confinement ;  and,  as  well  to  amufe  his 
melancholy  as  to  gratify  thofe  who  defined  it  from 

j/™’  fentrf?r.  hls  notes  from  Venice,  and  compofed 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  voyages  in  Ita¬ 
lian,  under  this  title,  Belle  maravlglie  del  mondo  da  lui 
xt  U .c*  ’  tke  edition  of  which  appeared  at 

diFeren’f  V*  ^V°’  l49*>-  .^1S  wo^k  'va3  tranfhted  into 
it-.,’  ,anSuagfSj  and  inferted  in  various  colieflions 
ih^ed,t,ons  mo  ft  e  (teemed  are  the  Latin  one  pub- 

Jin  pir!'IMullfr  a,C  CofogM,  in  4to,  i67j  ; 
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According  him  a  hundred  miffionaries.  It  is  equally  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  pope,  who  doubtlcfs  had  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  inftead  of  a  hundred, 
fhonld  have  fent  him  only  two  miffionaries.  There 
are  therefore  fome  errors  and  exaggerations  in  Marco 
Paulo  s  narrative  ;  but  many  other  things  which  were 
afterwards  verified,  and  which  have  been  of  fervice  to 
fucceeding  travellers,  prove  that  in  feveral  refpe&s  his 
relation  is  valuable.  He  not  only  gave  better  accounts 
of  China  than  had  been  before  received  ;  but  likewife 
furnifhed  a  ckfeription  of  Japan,  of  many  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  Madagascar,  and  the  coafts  of‘ 
Africa  ;  fo  that  from  his  work  it  might  be  eafily  coi- 
le&ed,  that  a  direct  pafiage  by  fea  to  the  Indies  was 
not  only  poffible,  but  practicable.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of 
the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  what  he  wrote  from  his  own 
knowledge  is  both  curious  and  true,  fo  that  where  he 
has  erred  his  father  and  uncle  muft  have  deceived  him. 
PAULUb  JEmilius.  Sec  JEmilius  Pau/us . 

PAY O,  the  peacock,  in  ornithology;  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  galling.  The  head  is  co¬ 
vered  with  feather  which  bend  backwards  ;  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  tail  are  very  long,  and  beautifully  va¬ 
riegated  with  eyes  of  different  colours.  Latham  enu¬ 
merates  eight  fpecies 
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vJva?ernJ  Jn;Vjbef0Qml  >n  the  colleAlon  of 
voyage  pubhfhed  by  Bergeron,  at  the  Hague,  i7,r 

Ire  fome3  th?'  !”  the  Wrlt'n^  of  Marco  p™lo,  there 
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khan  ;n^  a  ^ieve>  tkat  a3  foon  as  the  grand 
merchants  it  °f  the  arrival  of  Venetian 
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Taff  Jnd  afti,rVVndS  difPatched  thefe  Venetians’ a  m° 
bafladors  to  the  Pope,  to  befeech  his  hoS  to  fend 


j.  The  cntlatus,  or  common  peacock  of  Englifh  Latham' 

authors,  has  a  comprefled  ere  ft  and  folitary  fpurs. _ Synof/ts  of' 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  turkey ;  the  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  being 
three  feet  eight  inches.  The  bill  is  nearly  two  inches 
long,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour.  The  irides  are  yellow. 

On  the  crown  there  is  a  fort  of  creft,  compofed  of  24 
feathers,  which  are  not  webbed  except  at  the  ends, 
which  are  gilded  green.  The  lhafts  are  of  a  whitifh 
colour  ;  and  the  head,  neck,  and  breaft,  are  of  a  green 
gold  colour.  Over  the  eye  there  is  a  ftreak  of  white,  - 
and  beneath  there  is  the  fame.  The  back  and  rump 
are  o  a  green  gold  colour,  glofied  over  with  copper: 
the  Lathers  are  diftinfl,  and  lie  over  each  other 
like  fhells.  “  Above  the  tail  fprings  an  inimitable 
let  of  long  beautiful  feathers,  adorned  with  a  varie¬ 
gated  eye  at  the  end  of  each  ;  thefe  reach  confiderablv 
beyond  the  tail  ;  and  the  longeft  of  them  in  many 
birds  are  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  This  beauti- 
11  tlain>  or  tail  as  it  is  falfely  called,  may  be  expand- 
ed  quite  to  a  perpendicular  upwards  at  the  will  of  the 
bird.  The  true  tail  is  hid  beneath  this  group  of  fea¬ 
thers,  and  confifts  of  18  grey  brown  feathers,  one  foot 
and  a  half  long,  marked  on  the  fides  with  rufous  grey: 
the  fcapulars  and  lefler  wing  coverts  are  reddifli  cream, 
colour,  variegated  with  black  .-’the  middle  coverts  deep 
blue,  g lofted  with  green  gojd  :  the  greateft  and  baftard 
wing  rufous  :  the  quills  are  alfo  rufous  ;  fome  of  them 
variegated  with  rufous,  blackilh,  and  green  :  the  belly 
and  vent  are  greenifh  black  :  the  thighs  yellowifh  :  the 
legs  flout ;  thofe  of  the  male  furnifhed  with  a  ftrong  fpur 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  colour  of° them 
grey  brown." 

.  1  he  female  is  rather  lefs  than  the  male.  The  train 

is  very  fhort,  being  much  fhorter  than  the  tail,  and 
fcarcely  longer  than  its  coverts  ;  neither  are  the  feathers 
furnifhed  with  eyes.  The  creft  on  the  head  is  fimilar 
to  that  on  the  head  of  the  male  :  the  fides  of  the  head 
have  a  greater  portion  of  white  :  the  throat  and  neck 
8  aso- 
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are  gfre^n  : 
ous  brown 
is  the  fame 
in  the  male 


the  reft  of  the  body  and  wings  are  cinere- 
the  breaft  is  fringed  with  white  :  the  bill 
:  the  irides  are  lead-colour :  the  legs  are  as 
:  but  the  fpur  is  generally  wanting,  though 
in  fome  birds  a  rudiment  of  one  is  feen.  In  fome  male 
birds,  ail  the  wing  coverts  and  fcapulars  are  of  a  fine 
deep  blue  green,  very  gloffy  ;  but  the  outer  edge  of 
the  wing  and  quills  are  of  the  common  colour. 

This  bird,  now  fo  common  in  Europe,  is  of  eaftern 
origin,  being  a  native  of  India.  They  are  found  wild 
in  the  i Hands  oi  Ceylon  and  Java  in  the  Ealt  Inc.ies, 
and  at  St  Helena,  at  Barbuda,  and  other  Weft  India 
iilan^s  They  are  not  natural  to  China  ;  but  they  are 
found  in  many  places  of  Afia  and  Africa.  They  are, 
however,  nowhere  fo  large  or  fo  line  as  in  India,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  from  when  e,  by 
degrees',  they  have  fpread  into  all  parts,  increafmg  in 
a  wild  ftate  ill  the  warmer  climes ;  but  wanting  fome 
care  in  the  colder  regions.  In  ours,  this  bird  does 
not  come  to  its  full  plumage  till  the  third  year.  1  he 
female  lays  five  or  fix  greyilh  white  eggs  ;  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates  20,  the  fixe  of  thofe  of  a  turkey.  1  hefe,  it  let 
alone,  fire  lays  in  fome  fecret  place,  at  a  diflance  from 
the  u fetal  refort,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the 
male,  which  he  is  apt  to  do  if  he  find  them.  The  time 
of  fitting  is  from  27  to  30  days.  The  young  may  be 
fed  with  curd,  chopped  leeks,  barley-meal,  &c.  moi- 
ftened  ;  and  are  fond  of  grafhoppers,  and  fome  other 
infefts.  In  five  or  fix  months  they  will  feed  as  the  old 
ones,  on  wheat  and  barley,  with  what  elfe  they  can  pick 
up  in  the  circuit  of  their  confinement.  They  feem  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  moft  elevated  places  to  rood  on  during  night ; 
fuch  as  high  trees,  tops  of  houfes,  and  the  like.  1  heir 
cry  is  loud  and  inharmonious  ;  a  perfedh  contrail  to 
their  external  beauty.  They  are  caught  in  India,  by 
carrying  lights  to  the  trees  where  they  rooft,  and  ha¬ 
ving  painted  reprefentations  of  the  bird  prefented  to 
them  at  the  fame  time  ;  when  they  put  out  the  neck 
to  look  at  the  figure,  the  fportfman  flips  a  noofe  over 
the  head,  and  fecures  his  game  (a).  In  molt  ages 
they  have  been  elteemed  as  a  falutary  food.  Horten- 
fius  gave  the  example  at  Rome,  where  it  was  carried 
to  the  higheft  luxury,  and  fold  dear  (b)  :  and  a  young 
pea-fowl  is  thought  a  dainty  even  in  the  prefen t  times. 
The  life  of  this  bird  is  reckoned  by  fome  at  about 

2C  vears  ;  by  others  100.  ir  , 

2.  ’1  he  variegated  peacock,  13  nothing  elfe  but  a 
mixed  breed  between  the  common  and  white  peacock; 
and  of  courfe  varies  very  conliderably  in  colour. 

The  white  peacock  is,  as  its  name  imports,  en- 
tirely  white,  not  excepting  even  the  eyes  of  the  tram, 
which  it  is  nevertheless  eafy  to  trace  out.  1  his  va¬ 
riety  is  in  Latham's  opinion  more  common  m  Lug- 
land  than  elfewhere.  We  are  informed  by  the  time 
author,  that  two  inftancea  have  occurred  to  him  o.  the 


females  of  this  fpeeies  having  the  external  marks  of  the 

plumage  of  the.  male. 

4.  The  pavo  mutleus  is  about  the  fize  or  the  creited 
peacock  ;  but  the  bill  is  larger  and  aih-eoloured  :  the 
irides  are  yellow,  and  round  the  eyes  is  red  ;  or.  the 
top  of  the  head  is  an  upright  creft  four  inches  long, 
and  fliaped  fomewhat  like  an  ear  of  corn.  The  colour 
is  green  mixed  with  blue.  The  top  of  the  neck  and 
head  are  oreeniih,  marked  with  fpots  of  bine,  which 
have  a  ftreak  of  white  down  the  middle  of  each  :  the 
back  is  greeniih  blue  :  the  bread  is  blue  and  green 
gold  mixed  :  the  belly,  fides,  and  thighs  are  afh-colonr, 
marked  with  black  fpots,  ftreaked  with  white  on  the 
belly :  the  wing  coverts  andfeeCndaries  are  not  unlike  the 
back':  the  greater  quills  are  green,  tranfvetfely  barred 
with  black  lines,  but  growing  yellowiih  towards  the 
ends,  where  they  are  black :  the  upper  tail  coverts  are 
fewer  than  thofe  of  the  common  peacock,  but  much 
longer  than  the  tail  ;  they  are  of  a  chefnut  brown,  with 
white  (hafts,  and  have  at  the  end  of  each  a  large  (pot 
gilded  in  the  middle,  then  blue,  and  (unrounded  with 
green  :  the  legs  arc  alh- coloured,  and  not  imndhed  yvith 
fpurs,  or  they  have  been  overlooked  by  thofe  who  have 
feen  them. 

The  female  is  fmaller  than  the  male  ;  and  differs  in 
having  the  belly  quite  black,  and  the  upper  tail  co* 
verts  much  fhorter :  the  tail  is  green,  edged  with  blue, 
and  white  (hafts.  It  inhabits  Japan,  and  is  only  known 
to  Europe  by  means  of  a  painting,  fent  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  japan  to  the  pope.  ,  ,, 

So  beautiful  a  fpeeies  of  birds  as  the  peacock  could 
not  long  remain  a  ilranger  in  the  more  ditfant  pans  in 
which  they  were  produced  ;  for  fo  early  as  the  days 
of  Solomon,  we  find,  among  the  articles  imported 
in  his  Tarfhifh  navies,  apes  and  peacocks.  A  mo¬ 
narch  fo  converfant  in  all  branches  of  natural  hifto- 
rY  “  who  fpoke  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Leba¬ 
non,  even  unto  the  liyflbp  that  fpringeth  out  of  the 
wall ;  who  fpoke  alfo  of  hearts  and  of  fowl,”  would 
certainly  not  neglett  furnilhing  his  officers  with  in- 
ftrudions  for  coileding  every  enriofity  m  the  conn- 
tries  they  voyaged  to,  which  gave  him  a  knowledge 
that  diftinguiftied  him  from  all  the  princes  of  his  time. 
iElian  relates,  that  they  were  brought  into  Greece 
from  fome  barbarous  country  ;  and  that  they  weie  held 
in  fuch  high  efteem,  that  a  male  and  female  were  va- 
lued  at  Athens  at  1000  drachmae,  or  32  1.  5  s.  lod. 
Their  next  rtep  might  be  to  Samos ;  where  they  were 
preferved  about  the  temple  of  Juno,  being  the  birds  fa¬ 
ired  to  that  goddefs;  and  Gellius,  in  his  NoBes  Attics, 
c  16.  commends  the  excellency  of  the  Samian  pea¬ 
cocks.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  they  were 
brought  there  originally  for  the  purpofes  of  luperki- 
tion,  and  afterwards  cultivated  for  the  ufes  of  luxury. 
We  are  alfo  told,  when  Alexander  was  in  India,  he 

found 


ra 


(a)  Tavernier’s  Travels,  vol.  in  p-  J7-  The  inhabitants^  ^mountains 


Itellius  could  not  have  got  fufficient 


boiled  with  oils  into  a 

jPklL  ‘Tranf.  vol.  lxxi.  p*  37^*.  •  i  n  „  nr  Emperor  Wt.tj.iiuo 

j:>  - Ic""  ,o"s" 

jo f  flamingoes,  and  brains  of  pheafants  and  p^acoc  o. 


avo* 


The  eye  of  the  peacock 
In  the  breaft 
In  the  right  wing 
In  the  middle 
In  the  root  of  the  tail,  firft 
5- 
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found  vail:  numbers  of  wild  ones  on  the  hanks  of  the  niflied  with  two 
Hyarotis  ;  and  was  fo  ft  ruck  with  their  beauty,  as 
to  appoint  a  feverc  punrfhmcnton  any  perfon  that  kill¬ 
ed  them. 

Peacocks-  crefts,  in  ancient  times,  were  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  kings  of  England.  Ernald  de  Ac- 
lent  was  lined  to  king  John  in  146  palfries,  with  fack- 
buts,  lorains,  gilt  fpurs,  and  peacocks  crcfts,  fuch  as 
would  be  for  his  credit.  See  Plate  CCCLXXXI. 

5.  The  pavo  bicalcaratus,  is  larger  than  the  common 
pheafarit.  The  bill  is  black,  but  from  the  noftrils  to 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  red.  The  iridee  are  yel¬ 
low.  The  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  are  fuf- 
ficiently  long  to  form  a  creft,  of  a  dull  brown  colour. 

The  fpace  between  the  bill  and  eyes  is  naked,  with  a 
few  fcattered  hairs:  the  files  of  the  head  are  white  : 
the  neck  is  br’ght  brown,  llriated  acrofs  with  dulky 
brown  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  back,  fcapulare,  and 
wing  coverts,  are  dull  brown,  dotted  with  paler  brown 
and  yellowifti  ;  befides  which,  each  feather  is  marked 
near  the  end  with  a  roundifh  large  fpot  of  a  gilded 
purple  colour,  changing  into  blue  and  green  in  diffe¬ 
rent  lights  :  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  are 
dotted*  with  white:  all  the  under  parts  are  brown,  ftri- 
ated  tranfveriely  with  black  :  the  quills  are  dufky  ;  the 
fecondaries  are  marked  with  the  fame  fpot  as  the  reft 
of  the  wing :  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  longer  than 
the  tail,  and  each  marked  at  the  end  with  a  fpot  like 
the  wing  feathers,  each  of  which  is  furrounded  firft 
with  a  circle  of  black,  and  ultimately  with  an  orange 
one  :  the  legs  and  claws  are  brown,  and  on  the 
back  part  of  e^ch  leg  are  two  fpurs,  pne  above  the 
other. 

The  female  is  a  third  fmaller  than  the  male.  The  head, 
neck,  and  under  parts  are  brown  ;  the  head  fmooth  : 
the  upper  parts  are  alfo  brown,  and  the  feathers  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  dull  blue  fpot,  furrounded  with  dirty  orange: 
the  feathers  which  cover  the  tail  are  fimilar  ;  but 
marked  at  the  end  with  an  obfeure  dull  oval  fpot  of 
blue  :  the  legs  have  no  fpurs. 

This  fpecies  is  of  Chinefe  origin,  and  fome  of  them 
have  been  brought  from  China  to  England  alive,  and 
have  been  for  fome  time  in  the  poffeffion  of  Dr  James 
Monro.  T  he  male  is  now  in  the  Eeverian  Mufeum, 
in  the  fineft  prefervation. 

the  bird  from  whence  his 
two  fpurs  on  one  leg,  and 
muft  furely  be  a  lufus  na - 
,  it  is  the  fame  as  that  in 
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fpurs  behind,  like  the  laft  fpecies  : 


the  claws  are  blackift.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  . 

kingdom  of  Thibet.  The  Chinefe  give  it  the  name  of  ^  aU 
Chin-tchien-Khi. 


Pavo,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pfacock^Jj/I . 

Pavo,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  not  vifiblc 
in  our  latitude.  Tt  confifts  of  14  ftars,  of  which  the 
names  and  fituations  arc  as  follow  : 
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In  the  right  foot 
In  the  left  foot 
See  Astronomy,  n°  406. 

PAVOR,  a  Roman  deity,  whofe  worftip  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  who,  in  a  panic,  vowed  a 
fhrine  to  him,  and  one  to  Pallor,  Palaiefs  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  found  on  the  coins  of  that  family. 

PAURiEDASl  YLJE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  perfeft  cryftals  with  double  py. 
ramids,  and  no  intermediate  column,  compofed  of 
12  planes,  or  two  hexangular  pyramids  joined  bafe  to 


bafe. 


Sonnerat  obferves,  that 
defeription  was  taken  had 
three  on  the  other.  This 
tura ;  efpecially  as  he  fays 
Edw.  pi.  67. 

1  ^aV°  tetanus,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pinta- 

‘p’  be.1*?  abouttwo  feet  and  nearly  two  inches  long. 
1  he  bl?  18  above  ^  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  cinere¬ 
ous  :  the  1  rules  arc  yellow  ;  the  head,  neck,  and  under 
parts  are  aft  .coloured,  marked  with  biackifh  lines  : 

,  |e-fW,7fC0Tt!‘back  and  rumP’  are  grey,  with  fmall 
11  e  os,  befides  which,  on  the  wing  coverts  and 
back  are  large  lound  fpot  a  of  a  fine  blue,  changing  in 
different  light,  to  violet  and  green  gold  :  the  quills 
and  upper  tail  coverts  are  alfo  grey,  marked  with  black- 
(h  lines  ;  the  quills  have  two  round  blue  fpotson  each, 

elh  , V  TerU  '  °"  thc  outer  and  on 

eL-h  CA  It  hCrlthT  3r-  f°Ur  °f  the  ,wo  «" 

each  fide  the  web ;  the  middle  coverts  are  the  Ion-eft 

Vt  XlV^Part13!^'^  tlK  le£3  are  grey.’fur- 


PAUSANIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  in 
which  were  folemn  games,  w  herein  nobody  contend- 
ed  but  free-born  Spartans  ;  in  honour  of  Paufania* 
the  Spartan  general,  under  whom  the  Greeks  over¬ 
came  the  Perfians  in  the  famous  battle  of  Platxa. 

PAUSANIAS,  a  Spartan  king  and  general,  who 
fignalized  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Plataia  again!!  the 
Perfians.  The  Greeks,  very  fenfible  of  his  fervices, 
rewarded  his  merit  with  a  tenth  of  the  fpoils  taken 
from  the  Perfians.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
command  the  Spartan  armies,  and  he  extended  his 
conquefts  in  Afia;  but  the  haughtmefs  of  his  behavi¬ 
our  created  him  many  enemies;  and  the  Athenians 
foon  obtained  a  fuperiority  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.— 
Paufanias,  diffatisfied  with  his  countrymen,  offered  to 
betray  Greece  to  the  Perfians,  if  he  received  in  mar¬ 
riage  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy  the  daughter  of 
their  king.  His  intrigues  were  diftovered  by  means 
of  a  young  man  who  was  intrufled  with  his  letters  to 
Perfia,  and  who  refufed  to  go,  on  recolledfing  that  fuch 
as  had  been  employed  in  that  office  before  had  never  re¬ 
turned.  Thc  letters  were  given  to  the  Ephoii  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  and  the  perfidy  of  Paufanias  was  thus  difeovered. 
He  fled  for  fafety  to  a  temple  of  Minerva  ;  and  as  the 
fan&ity  of  the  place  fereened  him  from  the  violence 

I  of 
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Paufaniai  0f  his  purfuers,  the  facred  building  was  furrounded  and  lodge  their  writings 

II  with  heaps  of  (tones,  the  firft  of  which  was  carried  there 
Peace.  -  •  ’  r  1  -l- - — — 


,  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the  unhappy  man.  He 
was  ftarved  to  death  in  the  temple,  and  died  about 
474  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  There  was  a  fe¬ 
stival  and  folemn  games  inftituted  to  his  honour,  in 
which  only  free-born  Spartans  contended.  There  was 
alfo  an  oration  fpoken  in  his  praife,  in  which  his  ac¬ 
tions  were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  See  Pausania. 

Pausan ias,  a  learned  Greek  hiftorian  and  ora¬ 
tor,  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  reign  of  Antoni¬ 
nus  the  philofopher,  was  the  difciple  of  Herodus  At- 
ticus.  He  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Greece  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a  great 
age.  He  wrote  an  excellent  defeription  of  Greece, 
in  ten  books  ;  in  which  we  find  not  only  the  fitua- 
tion  of  places,  but  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  and 
every  thing  moil  curious  and  worthy  of  knowledge. 
Abbe  Gedoin  has  given  a  French  tranflation  of  it,  in 
2  vols  4to. 

PAUSE,  a  (top  or  ceffation  in  fpeaking,  finging, 
playing,  or  the  like.  One  ufe  of  pointing  in  gram¬ 
mar  is  to  make  proper  pauCes,  in  certain  places. — 
There  is  a  paufe  in  the  middle  of  each  verfe  ;  in  an 
hemiftich,  it  is  called  a  rejl  or  repofe .  See  Poetry, 
and  Reading. 

PAW,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  paw  the 
ground,  when,  his  leg  being  either  tired  or  painful,  he 
does  not  reft  it  upon  the  ground,  and  fear3  to  hurt 
himfelf  as  he  walks. 

PAWN,  a  pledge  or  gage  for  furety  of  payment  ot 
money  lent.  It  is  faid  to  be  derived  a  pug  no,  quia  res 
quce  pig  nor  i  dantur ,  pugno  vel  manu  traduntur .  The 
party  that  pawns  goods  hath  a  general  property  in 
them  ;  they  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  party  that  hath 
them  in  pawn  for  any  offence  of  his,  nor  be  taken  in 
execution  for  his  debt  ;  neither  may  they  otherwife  be 
put  in  execution  till  the  debt  for  which  they  are  pawn¬ 
ed  is  fatisfied.  ,  ,  , 

If  the  pawn  is  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  robbed,  he 
is  not  anfwerable  ;  though  if  the  pawnee  ufe  the  thing, 
as  a  jewel,  watch,  &c.  that  will  not  be  the  worfe  for 
wearing,  which  he  may  do,  it  is  at  his  peril ;  and 
if  he  is  robbed,  he  is  anfwerable  to  the  owner,  as  the 
ufing  octafioned  the  lofs,  See.  . 

If  the  pawn  is  of  fuch  a  nature  that  the  keeping  is 
a  charge  to  the  pawnee,  as  a  cow  or  a  horfe,  &c. .he 
may  milk  the  one  and  ride  the  other,  and  this  mail 
cro  in  recompence  for  his  keeping. 

Things  which  will  grow  the  worfe  by  ufing,  as  ap¬ 
parel,  &c.  lie  may  not  ufe. 

PEA,  in  botany.  See  Pisum. 

PEACE  (Temple  of),  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
which  was  confumed  by  fire  A.  D.  191  ;  produced,  as 
fome  writers  fuppofe,  by  a  flight  earthquake,  for  no 
thunder  was.  heard  at  the  time.  Dio  Caflius,  how¬ 
ever,  fuppofes  that  it  began  in  the  adjoining  houles. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  the  temple,  with  all  the  furrounding 
buildings,  were  reduced  to  afhes.  I  hat  magnificent 
ftru&ure  had  been  raifed  by  Vefpafian  after  the  de- 
ftruaion  of  Jerufalem,  and  enriched  with  the  fpoilsand 
ornaments  of  the  temple  of  the  Jews.  T  he  ancients 
fpeak  of  it  as  one  of  the  moft  (lately  buildings  in  Rome. 
There  men  of  learning  ufed  to  hold  their  affemblies, 
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A  w  . . as  many  others  depofited 

their  jewels,  and  whatever  elfe  they  efteemed  of  great 
value.  It  was  likewife  made  ufe  of  as  a  kind  of  ma- 
gazine  for  the  fpiccs  that  were  brought  by  the  Roman 
merchants  out  of  Egypt  and  Arabia ;  fo  that  many 
rich  perfons  were  reduced  to  beggary,  all  their  valuable 
effeds  and  treafures  being  confumed  in  one  night, 
with  the  temple. 

PEACH,  in  botany.  See  Amygdalus. 

PEACOCK,  in  ornithology  See  Pavo. 

PEACOCK-Fi/h .  Pinna  ani  radiis  55,  caudali  falcat  a. 
The  body  of  this  fifli  is  of  various  colours  ;  the  fin  of 
the  anus  has  55  breaks,  and  its  tail  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent.  The  head  is  without  feales  ;  it  is  brown 
upon  the  upper  part,  yellow  above  the  eyes,  and  of  a 
filver  colour  on  the  Tides.  The  back  is  round,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  blue  flreaks  in  a  ferpentine 
form  ;  and  the  belly  bright  as  filver.  The  fins  of  the 
bread  are  round,  and,  like  thofe  of  the  belly,  have  a 
yellow  ground  with  a  grey  border;  that  of  the  back 
is  of  a  violet  colour  ;  that  of  the  anus  is  draw  colour¬ 
ed  ;  and,  liftly,  that  of  the  tail  is  yellow  on  the  Tides, 
red  towards  the  middle,  and  bordered  with  a  deep 
blue.  We  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  its  length.. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fiih  found  only  in  the  In¬ 
dian  feas,  and  therefore  called  the  Indian  peacock  fjh  ; 
which  is  thus  deferibed  in  the  language  of  Linnaeus : 
Pavo  pinna  caudali  forcipata :  fpinis  dorfalibus  14  : 
ocello  ceeruleo  pone  oculos .  It  has  the  fin  of  its  tail 
forked;  14  fharp  points  or  prickles  on  the  back,  with 
a  round  blue  (freak  behind  the  eyes.  .  . 

The  body  of  this  fifh  is  of  an  elliptical  form;  the 
head  is  covered  with  feales  to  the  tip  of  the  fnout  ; 
the  two  jaws  are  armed  with  long  and  fharp  teeth;  the 
ball  of  the  eye  is  black,  and  the  iris  of  a  white  colour, 
with  a  mixture  of  green.  At  the  infertion  of  the  fins 
of  the  belly  is  found  a  bony  fubftance.  The  head, 
back,  and  Tides,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  more  or  lefs 
deep,  and  covered  with  lines  or  breaks  of  Iky  blue. 
Tliefe  colours  are  To  agreeably  mixed,  that  they  re¬ 
ferable  the  elegance  of  the  peacock’s  tail. 

PEAK  of  Derbyshire,  a  chain  of  very  high 
mountains  in  the  county  of  Derby  in  England,  famous 
for  the  mines  they  contain,  and  for  their  remarkable 
caverns.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  are  PoolV 
hole  and  Elden-hole.  The  former  is  a  cave  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  hill  called  Coiimofs,  fo  narrow  at  the  en¬ 
trance  that  paffengers  are  obliged  to  creep  on  all-fours; 
but  it  foon  opens  to  a  confiderable  height,  extending 
to  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  roof  fomewhat.ie- 
fembling  that  of  an  ancient  cathedral.  By  the  petrify¬ 
ing  water  continually  dropping. in  many  parts  of  the 
cave  are  formed  a  variety  of  curious  figures  and  repre- 
fentations  of  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art..  There 
is  a  column  here  as  clear  as  alabafter,  which  is  called 
The  Queen  of  Scots  Pillar ,  becaufe  Queen  Mary  is  faid 
to  have  proceeded  thus  far  when  (lie  vifited  the  cavern. 
It  feems  the  curiofity  of  that  princefs  had  led  her 
thus  far  into  this  dark  abode  ;  and  indeed  there  are 
few  travellers  who  care  to  venture  farther;  but  others, 
determined  to  fee  the  end  of  all,  have  gone  beyond  it. 
After  Aiding  down  the  rock  a  little  way,  is  found  the 
dreary  cavity  turned  upwards  :  following  its  c.ourfe, 
and  climbing  from  crag  to  crag,  the  traveller  arrives  at 
a  great  height,  till  the  rock,  doling  over  his  head 
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Peak,  on  all  Tides,  puts  an  end  to  any  further  fubterraneous 
journey.  Juft  at  turning  to  defcend,  the  attention  is 
caught  by  a  chafm,  in  which  is  feen  a  candle  glim¬ 
mering  at  a  vaft  depth  underneath.  The  guides  fay, 
that  the  light  is  at  a  place  near  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
pillar,  and  no  lefs  than  80  yards  below.  It  appears 
frightfully  deep  indeed  to  look  down  ;  but  perhaps 
does  not  meafure  any  thing  like  what  it  is  faid  to  do. 
If  a  piftol  is  fired  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  pillar,  it  will 
make  a  report  as  loud  as  a  cannon.  Near  the  extre¬ 
mity  there  is  a  hollow  in  the  roof,  called  the  Needle  s 
Eye  ;  in  which  if  a  candle  is  placed,  it  will  reprefent  a 
ftar  in  the  firmanent  to  thofe  who  are  below.  At  a 
little  diftance  from  this  cave  is  a  fmall  clear  ftream 
confifting  of  hot  and  cold  water,  fo  near  each  other, 
that  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  fame  hand  may  be 
put,  the  one  into  the  hot  water  and  the  other  into 
the  cold. 

Elden-hole  is  a  dreadful  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  ;  which,  before  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century, 
was  thought  to  be  altogether  unfathomable.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  poor  man  was  let  down 
into  it  for  200  yards  ;  but  he  was  drawn  up  in  a  fren¬ 
zy,  and  foon  after  died.  In  1682,  it  was  examined  by 
Captain  Collins,  and  in  1699  by  Captain  Sturmy,  who 
publifhed  their  accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.  The  latter  defeended  by  ropes  fixed  at  the  top 
of  an  old  lead-ore  pit,  four  fathoms  almoft  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  and  from  thence  three  fathoms  more  obliquely,  be¬ 
tween  two  great  rocks.  At  the  bottom  of  this  he 
found  an  entrance  into  a  very  fpacious  cavern,  from 
whence  he  defeended  along  with  a  miner  for  25  fa¬ 
thoms  perpendicular.  At  laft  they  came  to  a  great 
river  or  water,  which  he  found  to  be  20  fathoms 
broad  and  eight  fathoms  deep.  The  miner  who  ac¬ 
companied  him,  infilled  that  this  water  ebbed  and 
flowed  with  the  fea  ;  but  the  Captain  difproved  this 
affertion,  by  remaining  in  the  place  from  three  hours 
flood  to  two  hours  ebb,  during  which  time  there  was 
no  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  water.  As  they 
walked  by  the  fide  of  this  water,  they  obferved  a  hol¬ 
low  in  the  rock  fome  feet  above  them.  The  miner  went 
into  this  place,  which  was  the  mouth  of  another  cavern ; 
and  walked  for  about  70  paces  in  it,  till  he  juft  loft 
fight  of  the  Captain.  He  then  called  to  him,  that  he 
had  found  a  rich  mine  ;  but  immediately  after  came 
running  out  and  crying,  that  he  had  feen  an  evil  fpi- 
rit ;  neither  could  any  perfuafions  induce  him  tore- 
turn.  The  floor  of  thefe  caverns  is  a  kind  of  white 
ftone  enamelled  with  lead  ore,  and  the  roofs  are  en- 
crufted  with  fhining  fpar.  On  his  return  from  this 
fubterraneous  journey,  Captain  Sturmy  was  feized  with 
a  violent  headach,  which,  after  continuing  four  days, 
terminated  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  (hurt 
time. 

Several  years  ago  this  cavern  was  vifited  by  the  late 
Mr  James  Fergufon  :  who  tells  us,  that  it  confifts  of 
two  hollows  one  over  another  ;  but  that  the  mouth  of 
the  lowermoft  is  now  flopped  up  by  planks  of  timber 
laid  acrofs  it,  on  which  i3  a  heap  of  ftones  thrown  in 
at  the  upper  mouth  with  a  defign  to  fill  up  the  cavern 
entirely;  which,  however,  will  probably  be  never  ac- 
complifhed  on  account  of  its  vaft  fize. 

Peak  of  Tenerife.  See  Teneriffe. 


PEAN,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  of  a  coat  of  Pean 
arms  is  fable,  and  the  powderings  or.  M  v 

PEAR,  in  botany.  See  Pvrus.  ,  Pc*rce,« 

pRAR-Glafs.  S zz  Fitrea  Lacryma. 

PEARCE  (Dr),  lord  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was  the 
foil  of  a  diftillerin  High  Holborn.  He  married  Mifs 
Adams,  the  daughter  of  a  diftiller  in  the  fame  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  with  a  confiderable  fortune,  who  lived  with 
him  52  years  in  the  liigheft  degree  of  connubial  hap- 
pinefs.  He  had  his  education  in  Weftminfter  fchool, 
where  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  merit,  and  ele&ed 
one  of  the  king’s  fcholars.  In  1710,  when  lie  was  20 
years  old,  he  was  ele&ed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  During  the  firft  years  of  his  refidence  at  the 
univerfity,  he  fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with  lighter 
compofitions,  fome  of  which  are  inferted  in  the  Guar¬ 
dian  and  Spe&ator.  In  1716,  he  publifhed  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Cicero  de  Oratore ,  and,  at  the  defire  of  a  friend, 
luckily  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Parker  (af¬ 
terwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield),  to  whom  he  was  a 
ftranger.  This  incident  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  fortune;  for  Lord  Parker  foon  recommended  him 
to  Dr  Bentley,  matter  of  Trinity,  to  be  made  one  of 
the  fellows  ;  and  the  dodtor  contented  to  it  on  this 
condition,  that  his  lordfhip  would  promife  to  unmake 
him  again  as  foon  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  give  him 
a  living.  In  1717,  Mr  Pearce  was  ordained  at  the 
age  of  27  ;  having  taken  time  enough,  as  he  thought, 
to  attain  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  facred  office. 

In  1718,  Lord  Parker  was  appointed  chancellor,  and 
invited  Mr  Pearce  to  live  with  him  in  his  houfe  as 
chaplain.  In  1719,  he  was  inftituted  into  the  redlory 
of  Stapleford  Abbots,  in  Eflex  ;  and  in  1720,  into 
that  of  St  Bartholomew,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
worth  400  1.  per  annum.  In  1723,  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor  prefented  him  to  St  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  His 
Majefty,  who  was  then  at  Hanover,  was  applied  to  in 
favour  of  St  Claget,  who  was  then  along  with  him  ; 
and  the  do&or  a&ually  killed  hands  upon  the  occa- 
fion  :  but  the  chancellor,  upon  the  king’s  return,  elite 
puted  the  point,  and  was  permitted  to  prefent  Mr 
Pearce.* — Mr  Pearce  foon  attracted  the  notice  and 
efteem  of  perfons  in  the  higheft  ftations  and  of  the 
greateft  abilities.  Befide  Lord  Parker,  he  could  rec* 
kon  amongft  his  patrons  or  friends,  Lord  Maccles¬ 
field,  Mr  Pulteney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bath),  arch- 
biffiop  Potter,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Sir  lfaac  Newton, 
and  other  ill uftrious  perfonages. — In  1724,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  do&or  of  divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by 
archbifhop  Wake.  The  fame  year  he  dedicated  to  his 
patron,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  his  edition  of  Lon¬ 
ginus  on  them  Sublime ,  with  a  new  Latin  veriion  and 
notes. 

When  the  church  of  St  Martin’s  was  rebuilt,  Dr 
Pearce  preached  a  fermon  at  the  eonfeciation,  which 
he  afterwards  printed,  and  accompanied  with  an  efTay 
011  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  temples,  traced  from  the 
rude  ftones  which  were  hrft  ufed  for  altars  to  the  noble 
ftru&ure  of  Solomon,  which  he  confiders  as  the  firft 
temple  completely  covered.  His  obfervations  on  that 
building  which  is  called  the  Temple  of  Dagon  removes 
part  of  the  difficulty  which  prefents  itfelf  in  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  Samfon  deftroyed  it. 

The  deanery  of  Winchefter  becoming  vacant,  Dr 
I  2  Pearce 
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Pearce.  Pearce  was  appointed  dean  in  1739  ;  and  in  the  year 
1744  he  was  elefted  prolocutor  of  the  lowerhonfe  ot 
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ton,  occafioned  by  the  do&or’s  letter  to  Waterland, 
on  the  publication  of  his  treatife,  inti  tied.  Scripture 


FmitI, 

Pearch, 


convocation  for  the  province  of  Canterbury.  His  friends 
now  began  to  think  of  him  for  the  epifcopal  dignity  ; 
but  Mr  Dean’s  language  rather  declined  it.  However, 
after  feveral  difficulties  had  been  ftarted  and  removed, 
be  confented  to  accept  tl£  bilhopric  of  Bangor,  and 
promifed  Lord  Hardwicke  to  do  it  with  a  good  grace. 

He  accordingly  made  proper  acknowledgments  of  the 
royal  goodnefs,  and  was  confecrated  Feb.  12.  174^- 
Upon  the  declining  Hate  of  health  of  Dr  Wilcock0, 
biihop  of  Rochefter.  the  biihop  of  Bangor  was  feveral 
times  applied  to  by  archbilhop  Heiring  to  accept  of 
Roche  Her,  and  the  deanery  of  WeHminller,  in  exchange 
for  Bangor  ;  but  the  biihop  then  firfl  fignificd  his  de¬ 
lire  to  obtain  leave  to  refign  and  retire  to  a  private 
life.  His  lordlhip,  however,  upon  being  prefled,  buf¬ 
fered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon.— “  My  Lord  (laid 
be  to  the  Duke  of  Newcattk),  your  grace  offers  thefe 
dignities  to  me  ill  fo  genet ous  and  friendly  a  manner, 
that  I  promife  you  to  accept  thernr.”  Upon  the  death 
of  Bifliop  Wilcocks  he  was  accordingly  promoted  to 
the  fee  of  Rocheller  and  deanery  of  Weltminfler  in 
17^6.  Biihop  Sherlock  died  ill  1761,  and  Loid  Bath 
©lfered  his  intereft  for  getting  the  biihop  of  Rochefter 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  diocefe  of  London  ; 
tut  the  biihop  told  his  lordlhip,  that  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  be  biihop  of  London  or  archbilhop  of 

Canterbury.  .  .  . , 

In  the  year  1763,  his  lordlhip  being  73  years  old, 
and  finding  himfelf  lefs  fit  for  the  bufinels  of  his  Ha- 
tions  as  biihop  and  dean,  informed  his  friend  Lord 
Bath  of  his  intention  to  refign  both,  and  live  in  a  re¬ 
tired  manner  upon  his  private  fortune.  Lord  Bath 
undertook  to  acquaint  his  majefty  ;  who  named  a  day 
and  hour,  when  the  bifliop  was  admitted  alone  into  the 
clofet.  He  told  the  king,  that  he  wilhed  to  have  feme 
interval  between  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs  and  eternity) 
and  defired  his  majeity  to  confult  proper  perfons  about 
the  propriety  and  legality  of  his  refignation.  In  about 
two  months  the  king  informed  him,  that  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  faw  no  obj.aion  ;  and  that  Lord  Northington, 
who  had  been  doubtful,  on  farther  confideration 
thought  that  the  requell  might  be  complied  with. 

Unfortunately  for  the  biihop,  Lord  Bath  applied  for 
Bifliop  Newton  to  fucceed.  This  alarmed  the  mini- 
ftrv  who  thought  that  no  dignities  ihonld  be  obtain-  of  years,  either  asredtorof  a  very  large  panlh,  or  as  a 
ed  but  through  their  hands.  They  therefore  oppofed  dignitary  of  the  church,  he  has  left  the  world  in  tears; 
the  refignation  ;  and  his  majefty  was  informed  that  the  and  crone  to  receive  the  infinite  reward  of  his  Dietv 
bilhops  difliked  the  defign.  His  majefty  fent  to  him 
again;  and  at  a  third  audience  told  him,  that  he  mult 
think  no  more  of  refigning.  The  biihop  replied,  “  Sir, 

I  am  all  duty  and  ful  million and  then  retired. 

In  1768  he  obtained  leave  to  refign  the  deanery  ;  in 
I773,  he  loft  his  lady  ;  and  after  fome  months  of  ling¬ 
ering  decay,  he  died  at  kittle  Ealing,  June  29.  1774. 

This  eminent  prelate  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  every 
part  of  his  life  by  the  virtues  proper  to  his  ftation. 

His  literary  abilities,  and  application  to  facred  and 
philological  learning,  appear  by  his  works  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are,  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  on  occaiion  of  the  biihop  of  Rochefter’s 
commitment  to  the  Tower,  2d  edit.  1722.  Miracles 
of  Jefus  vindicated,  1727  and  1728.  A  review  of  the 
text  of  Milton,  1733.  Two  letters  againft  Dr  Middle- 


Vindicated,  3  edit.  1 75 2.  And  fince  his  death,  a  com¬ 
mentary  with  notes  on  the  fourEvangelifta  and  the  A£ts 
of  the  Apoltles,  together  with  a  new  tranfiation  of  St 
Paul’s  firft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  para- 
pl.rafe  and  notes,  have  been  publifhed,  with  his  life 
prefixed,  from  original  MSS.  in  2  vols  410. 

The  following  character  of  this  excellent  biihop  wan 
puhlifhed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1775,  and 
was  written,  as  we  are  to!4,  by  a  contemporary  and 
friend  4k  The  world  has  not  loll  for  many  years  a 
more  refpe&able  member  of  fociety  than  the  late  Dr 
Pearce  ;  nor  the  clergy  a  more  pious  and  learned  pre¬ 
late.  In  his  younger  days,  before  he  became  a  gra¬ 
duate,  he  publifhed  that  excellent  edition  of  Longinus* 
ftill  admired  and  quoted  by  the  bell  critics.  What  is 
faid  of  Longinus  himfelf  by  our  excellent  Englifb 
poet,  is  as  applicable  to  the  editor:  ‘  He  is  hiiufelf 
the  great  fublime  he  draws  for  very  few  of  his  order 
ever  arrived  to  that  perfe&ion  in  eloquence,  for  which 
he  was  fo  juftly  celebrated.  Hisdi£tion  was  fimple,  ner¬ 
vous,  and  flowing ;  his  fentirnents  were  juft  and  fublime ; 
more  fublime  than  the  heathen  critic,  in  proportion 
to  the  fuperior  fublimity  of  the  Chriftian  revelation. 
Yet  he  was  never  pufled  up  with  the  general  applaufes 
of  the  world,  but  of  an  humble  deportment,  refem- 
bling  the  meek  Jefus  as  far  as  the  weaknefs  of  human 
nature  can  rcfemble  a  character  without  fin.  Hia 
countenance  was  always  placid,  and  difplayed  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  his  heart,  if  his  extenfive  charity  had  not 
proved  it  to  a  demonftration.  His  thirft  of  knowledge 
prompted  him  to  a  very  ftudious  life,  and  that  render¬ 
ed  both  his  complexion  and  constitution  delicate  ;  yet 
it  held  out  by  the  blefiing  of  Providence  beyond  the 
85th  year  of  his  age;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
conftdering  the  midnight  lamp  had  caft  a  palenefs  over 
his  complexion:  yet  with  all  his  learning  and  know¬ 
ledge,  his  humility  and  modefty  reftrained  him  from 
many  publications,  which  the  world  may  hope  for  from 
his  executors  ;  one  particularly  in  divinity,  which  has 
been  the  obje&  of  his  contemplation  for  many  years 
paft.  With  a  view  to  complete  that  work,  and  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  he  ft ruggled  fo  hard 
to  refign  his  bifhopric,  &c.  After  poffeffing  the  efteem 
and  veneration  of  all  who  knew  him  for  a  long  feries 


and  gone  to 
and  virtue  ” 

PEARCPI,  in  ichthyology.  See  Perca. 

The  pearch  affords  good  fport  for  the  angler.  The  - 
bell  time  for  their  biting  is  when  the  fpring  is  over, 
and  before  the  heats  of  fummer  come  on.  At  this 
time  they  are  very  greedy;  and  the  angler,  with  good 
management,  may  take  at  pne  {landing  all  that  are 
in  the  hole,  be  they  ever  fo  many. 

The  proper  baits  are  a  minow  or  young  frog;  but 
the  worm  called  the  brandling ,  well  fcoured,  is  alfo 
excellent  at  all  times  of  the  year.  When  the  pearch 
bites,  he  fhould  always  have  a  great  deal  of  time  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  fwallow  the  bait. 

The  pearch  will  bite  all  day  long,  if  the  weather  be 
cfondy  ;  but  the  beft  time  is  from  eight  to  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  from  thjee  till  fix  in  the  afternoon. 

The 
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The  pearch  la  very  abttemious  in  winter,  and  will  fd- 
dom  bite  in  thi’3  feafon  of  the  year;  if  he  does  at  all, 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day  :  at  which  time  indeed 
all  fifh  bite  beft  at  that  feafon. 

If  the  bait  be  a  minow,  which  is  the  bait  that  af¬ 
fords  molt  diverfion  to  the  angler,  it  mnft  be  fattened 
to  the  hook  alive,  by  putting  the  hook  through  the 
upper  lip  or  back-fin  ;  it  mutt:  be  kept  at  about  mid¬ 
water,  and  the  float  muft  be  a  quill  and  a  cork,  that 
the  minow  alone  may  not  be  able  to  fink  it. 

The  line  mull  be  of  fiik,  and  ttrong  ;  and  the  hook 
armed  with  a  fmall  and  fine  wire,  that  if  a  pike  fhould 
take  the  bait,  as  is  net  unfrequently  the  cafe,  he  may 
be  taken.  The  way  to  carry  the  mino\v3  or  fmall 
gudgeons  alive  for  baits  is  this  :  A  tin-pot  is  to  be 
provided,  with  holes  in  the  lid,  and  fi  led  with  water  ; 
and  the  fifh  being  put  in  this,  the  witer  is  to  be  chan¬ 
ged  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  holes,  with¬ 
out  taking  off  the  lid  at  any  time,  except  when  the 
bait  is  to  be  taken  out. 

A  fmall  cafttng-net,  made  for  thefe  little  fifh,  fhould 
be  taken  out  with  the  pearch- tackle  ;  and  one  or  two 
cafts  of  this  will  take  baits  enough  for  the  day,  with¬ 
out  any  farther  trouble.  When  the  bait  is  a  frog, 
the  hook  is  to  be  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
The  beff  place  for  the  fifhing  for  pearch  is  in 
the  turn  of  the  water  near  fome  gravelly  fcour.  A 
place  of  this  k'nd  being  pitched  upon,  it  fhould  be 
baited  over-night  with  lobworms  chopped  to  pieces  ; 
and  in  the  morning,  on  going  to  it,  the  depth  is  to  be 
regularly  plumbed,  and  then  the  hook  is  to  be  baited 
with  the  worm  or  other  bait;  and  as  it  drags  along, 
the  pearch  will  foon  feize  upon  it. 

pEARcn-G/ue,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  glue,  of  re¬ 
markable  ftrength  and  purity,  made  from  the  ikins  of 
pearches. 

PEARL,  in  natural  hittory,  a  hard,  white,  fhining 
body,,  ufually  ronndifh,  found  in  a  teftaceous  fifh  re- 
fembling  an  oyfler. 

Pearls,  though  efteemed  of  the  number  of  gems  by 
©ur  jewellers,  and  highly  valued,  not  only  at  this  time 
but  in  all  ages,  proceed  only  from  a  diftemper  in  the 
creature  that  produces  them,  analogous  to  the  bezoars 
and  other  ttony  concretions  in  feveral  animals  of  other 
kinds. 

The  fifh  in  which  thefe  are  ufually  produced  is  the 
Eatt  Indian  pearl-oyfter,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
Befides  this  (hell,  there  are  many  others  that  are  found 
to  produce  pearls ;  as  the  common  oytter,  the  mufcle, 
and  feveral  others ;  the  pearls  of  which  are  often  very 
5  but  thofe  of  the  true  Indian  Lerberi,  or  pearl- 
oftyer,  are  in  general  fuperior  to  all.  The  fmall  or 
^-pearl,,  alfo  called  ounce  pearls,  from  their  being 
lold  by  the  ounce  and  not  by  tale,  are  vaftly  the 
molt  numerous  and  common  :  but,  as  in  diamonds, 
among  the  multitudes  of  fmall  ones,  there  are  fmaller 
numbers  and  larger  found,  fo  in  pearls  there  are  larger 
and  larger  kinds  ;  but  as  they  increafe  in  fize,  they 
are  proportionably  lefs  frequent;  and  this  is  one  rea- 
fon  of  their  great  price.  We  have  Scotch  pearls  fre¬ 
quently  as  big  as  a  little  tare,  fome  as  big  a3  a  large 
pea,  and  fome  few  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe-bean  ;  but 
thefe  arc  ufually  of  a  bad  fhape,  and  of  little  value  in 
proportion  to  their  weight.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had 
*  pearl  per  fed  in  its  fhape  and  colour,  and  of  the  fize 
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of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  The  fineft,  and  what  is  called  the 
true  fhape  of  the  pearl,  is  a  perfe<51  round  ;  but  if  ^ 
pearls  of  a  eoniiderable  fize  are  of  the  fhape  of  a  pear, 

is  not  un frequently  the  cafe,  they  are  not  lefs  va¬ 
lued,  a»  they  ferve  for  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments. 
Their  colour  ought  to  be  a  pure  white  ;  and  that  not 
a  dead  and  lifekfs,  but  a  clear  and  brilliant  one  :  they 
mutt  be  perfe&ly  free  from  any  foulnefs,  fpot,  or  (lain ; 
and  their  furfaces  mutt  be  naturally  fmooth  and  gloffy; 
for  they  bring  their  natural  polhh  with  them,  which 
art  is  not  able  to  improve. 

All  pearls  are  formed  of  the  matter  of  the  fhell,  and 
confift  of  a  number  of  coats  fpread  with  perfeft  regu¬ 
larity  one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  feveral 
coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  the  feveral  ft  rata  of  the 
ftones  found  in  the  bladders  or  ttomach3  of  animals,, 
only  much  thinner. 

Manner  of  Fifhmg  for  Pearls  in  the  Eajl  Indies . — * 
There  are  two  feafons  for  pearl-fifhing  :  the  firll  is  in 
March  and  April,  and  the  lali  in  Auguft  and  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  more  rain  there  falls  in  the  year,  the 
more  plentiful  are  thefe  fifheries.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  feafon  there  are  fometimes  2jo  barks  on  the 
banks ;  the  larger  barks  have  two  divers,  and  the 
fmaller  one.  As  foon  as  the  baiks  arrive  at  the  place 
vvhere  the  fifh  lie,  and  have  caft  anchor,  each  diver 
binds  a  (lone,  fix  inches  thick  and  a  foot  long,  under 
his  body  ;  which  ferves  him  as  a  ballaft,  prevents  hi& 
being  driven  away  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  and 
enables  him  to  walk  more  fteadiiy  under  the  waves. 
They  alfo  tie  another  very  heavy  flone  to  one  foot,  by 
which  they  are  very  fpeedily  fent  to  the  bottom  of  the* 
fea ;  and  as  the  oytters  are  ufually  firmly  fattened  to 
the  rocks,  they  arm  their  hands  with  leather  mitten?, 
to  prevent  their  being  wounded  in  pulling  them  vio¬ 
lently  off ;  but  this  tafk  fome  perform  with  an  iron 
rake.  .  In  the  lalt  place,  each  diver  carries  down 
with  him  a  large  net  in  the  manner  of  a  fack,  tied  to 
his  neck  by  a  long  cord,  the  other  end  of  which  it 
fattened  to  the  fide  of  the  bark.  This  net  is  to  hold 
the  oytters  gathered  from  the  rock,  and  the  cord  is 
to  pull  up  the  diver  when  his  bag  is  full,  or  when  he 
wants  air. 

1‘n  thi^  equipage  he  fometimes  precipitates  him- 
felf  fixty  feet  under  water;  and  as  he  has  no  time  to1 
lofe,  he  no  fooner  arrives  at  the  bottom,  than  he  be¬ 
gins  to  run  from  fide  to  fide,  tearing  up  all  the  oy-* 
fters  he  meets-with,  and  cramming  them  into  his  bud¬ 
get. 

At  whatever  depth  the  divers  are,  the  light  is  fc>' 
great,  that  they  eafily  fee  whatever  paffes  in  the  fea 
and,  to  their  great  contternation,  fometimes  perceive 
monttrous  fifhes,  from  which  all  their  addrefs  in  mud- 
dying  the  water,  See.  will  not  always  fave  them,  but 
they  unhappily  become  their  prey  :  and  of  all  the 
dangers  of  the  fifhery,  this  is  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  ufual.  The  bett  divers  will  keep  under  water’ 
near  half  an  hour,  and  the  reil  do  not  flay  lefs  than  a 
quarter.  During  this  time  they  hold  their  breath 
without  the  ufe  of  oils  or  any  other  liquors ;  only 
acquiring  the  habit  by  long  practice.  When  they 
find  thcmfelves  ftraitened,  they  pull  the  rope  to> 
which  the  bag  is  fattened,  and  hold  fa  ft  by  it  with 
both  hands  :  when  thofe  in  the  bark,  taking  the  fig- 
nal,  heave  them  up  into  the  air,  and  unload  them  of 
'  theip 
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Pearl  their  fifh  ;  which  is  fometimes  500  oyfters,  and  fome- 
’  times  not  above  50.  Some  of  the  divers  need  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  refpite  to  recover  breath;  others  jump  in  again 
inltantly,  continuing  this  violent  exercife  without  111- 
termiffion  for  feveral  hours. 

On  the  (hore  they  unload  their  barks,  and  lay  their 
cyders  in  an  infinite  number  of  little  pits  dug  in  the 
fand  four  or  five  feet  fquare,  raifing  heaps  .of  fand 
over  them  to  the  height  of  a  man  ;  and  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  they  are  left  till  the  rain,  wind,  and  fun,  have 
obliged  them  to  open,  which  foon  kills  them  :  upon 
this  the  flefh  rots  and  dries,  and  the  pearls,  thus  difen- 
gaged,  fall  into  the  pit  on  their  taking  out  the  {hells. 
After  clearing  the  pits  of  the  greffer  filth,  they  fift 
the  fand  feveral  times  in  order  to  find  the  pearl ;  but, 
whatever  care  they  take,  they  always  lofe  a  great 
many.  After  cleaning  and  drying  the  pearls,  they 
are  paffed  through  a  kind  of  fieve,  according  to  their 
fizes;  the  fmalleft  are  then  fold  as  feed-pearls,  and 
the  reft  put  up  to  au&ion,  and  fold  to  the  higheft 
bidder. 

Though  thofc  ornaments  are  met  with  in  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe,  the  moll  efteemed  have  always  been 
thofe  of  Alia  and  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa.  _  In  the 
kingdom  of  Madura,  which  lies  on  the  ea It  of  Mala- 
bar,  there  aie  many  pearl  fifheries.  Tutukurin  or 
Tutucorin  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  city  on 
Mai  Vnlv  the  filhery  coaft.  At  the  time  the  Portuguefe  were 
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mailers  in  thefe  parts,  the  taking  of  oyfteis  in  the 
ftraits  betwixt  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  and  trie  conti- 
tent,  was  ftyled,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  Jijhtry,  and 
very  defetvedly  ;  lor  though  fome  prefer  the  pearls 
taken  near  the  ifiand  of  Baharen  in  the  Perlian  gulf, 
and  thofe  likewife  found  on  the  coaft  of  China  at 
Hainan,  yet  it  might  be  very  cafily  proved,  from  the 
comparifon  of  the  annual  amount  of  thofe  fifheries 
within  this  period,  that  they  were  very  feldora  fupe- 
rior  to  this  of  which  we  are  fpeaking.  It  was  one 
of  the  wifeft  points  in  the  Poitnguefe  policy,  that, 
though  they  were  really  in  polfefiion  ot  this  beneficial 
commerce,  yet  they  chofe  to  dilfemblc  it,  and  took 
all  imaginable  precautions  in  order  to  make  the  natives 
believe  that  they  were  perfectly  free,  and  that  their 
interpofition  was  not  fo  much  the  effects  of  autlioiity 
as  of  good-will ;  it  was  for  this  reafon  that  they  never 
pretended  to  err  &  any  fort  either  at  Tutucorin  or  at 
Calipatnam,  two  towns  upon  the  continent,  from 
whence  moft  of  the  filhers  and  their  barks  came,  and 
that  they  fuff'ered  the  ancient  cuftoms  to  take  place. 

The  feafon  of  the  filhety  was  the  latter  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May,  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes 
later,  accoiding  to  the  weather.  The  direaion  of  it 
was  left  entirely  to  the  fovercign  of  the  country,  call¬ 
ed  the  naik ;  and  the  Portuguefe,  in  quality  of  the 
prote&ors  of  the  lea,  fent  two  frigates  to  defend 
the  fi filing  veffels  from  the  Malabar  and  Maidive  pi¬ 
rates.  The  time  which  this  pearl-filhing  lifted  was 
about  a  fortnight,  of  the  beginning  of  which  the  naik 
gave  public  notice  ;  and,  the  day  being  come,  there 
repaired  to  the  place  alfigned  feveral  thousands  of 
people  of  all  fexe3  and  ages,  and  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  filhing  velfils,  and  divers  from  live  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thoufand  or  more.  Upon  a  fignal  given 
the  boats  put  to  fea ;  and,  having  chofe  their  proper 
Uatione,  the  divers  plunged  and  brought  up  the  oy- 


fters  in  little  baficets  upon  their  beads ;  with  which 
the  boats  being  fufficiently  laden,  they  were  carried 
on  {hore,  where  the  people  who  remained  there  for 
that  purpofe  buried  them  in  the  fand,  till,  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  the  fifh  was  corrupted  and  confumed,  and 
the  pearls  eaiily  taken  out.  The  whole  conduit  of 
the  firft  day’s  filhery  belonged  to  the  naik  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  that  dedu&ion,  what  was  caught  every  day  was 
feparated,  and  particularly  diftinguilhed,  but  went  to 
the  common  profit,  blhe  whole  number  of  the  people 
employed  at  fea  nnd  on  (hore  amounted  frequently  to 
50,000  or  60,000  fouls ;  and  the  pavilions  and  tents 
fet  up  for  their  accommodation  made  a  fine  appearance 
at  a  diftance.  When  the  pearls  were  extracted,  cleanfed, 
and  dried,  they  paffed  them  through  a  kind  of  fieves, 
by  which  their  fizes  were  diftinguiftiei.  When  all 
was  over,  the  naik  appointed  a  time  and  place  for  the 
public  market ;  in  confequence  of  which  there  was  a 
kind  of  fair,  that  lafted  commonly  from  the  clofe  of 
June  till  the  beginning  of  September.  The  fmalleft, 
which  are  what  we  call  feed  pearl,  they  fold  by  weight, 
and  all  the  reft  according  to  their  refpeaive  fizes  and 
beauty,  from  a  few  {hillings  up  to  ten  or  twenty 
pounds,  and  fometimes  more  a-piece  ;  but  there  were 
few  buyers,  except  the  Portuguefe  merchants,  who, 
bringing  ready  money, had  got  bargains,  and  thus  all 
parties  were  pleafed.  Tl  he  Portuguefe  affumed  the 
protection  of  this  filhery  very  foon  alter  they  fettled  in 
the  Indies,  and  held  it  till  the  year  1658,  when,  in 
confequence  of  their  lofTes  in  Ceylon  and  elfewhere, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  remain¬ 
ed  in  pofTefiion  of  it  ever  fince. 

The  Dutch  have  changed  this  method,  as  we  are 
informed  by  a  perfon  very  well  acquainted  with  their 
affairs.  "I  he  courfe  into  which  they  have  put  it  is,  in 
few  words,  this :  the  camp  is  fometimes  held,  on  the 
coaft  of  Madura,  upon  the  continent  ;  fometimes  on 
the  ifiand  of  Manar,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  notwithftanding,  follow  the  example  of 
the  Portuguefe,  and  lay  claim  to  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  protettors  of  the  filhery,  in  which  quality  their 
commiffary  is  ever  in  the  camp,  as  well  as  the  naik 
or  fovereign  of  the  country,  who  is  alio  the  rajah  of 
Tanjour.  The  oyfters  caught  every  day  are  put  up  in 
tun3  or  barrels,  of  which,  when  a  certain  number  are 
full,  they  put  them  up  to  fale  by  way  of  au&ion  ;  and 
the  merchants  bid  according  as  they  have  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  oyfters  for  the  feafon  :  but  the  middle 
price  is  between  30  and  40  fhillings  ftevling  per  cafk.. 
When  a  merchant  has  bought  fuch  a  lot  as  this,  he 
carries  it  to  his  quarters  ;  and  after  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  days  lie  proceeds  to  opening  the  oyfters,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  the  air,  for  the  flench  is  fo  great  as  to  be  al- 
moft  fufupportable.  They  open  them  over  tubs,  into 
which  they  pour  what  comes  out  of  the  oyiler,  as  alfo 
that  muddy  water  that  remains  in  the  calk  ;  next 
they  draw  it  out  into  cullenders  of  feveral  fizes, 
and  at  length  perhaps  they  find  four  or  five  {hillings 
worth  of  pearls,  fometimes  to  the  value  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds;  fo  that  it  is  a  pevfed  lottery,  by 
which  fome  few  becoming  rich,  it  betrays  numbers 
into  beggary.  This  pearl-fifhery,  we  are  told,  brings 
the  Dutch  company  an  annu  l  tribute  of  20,00c  1. 

There  are  a  variety  of  rivers  great  and  fmall  in 
Eaftern  Tartary  confiderable  for  peavl-filhery ;  but 
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FfarJ.  thefe  pearls,  though  much  tftecmed  by  the  Tartars, 
— would  be  little  valued  by  Europeans,  on  account  of 
their  defects  in  (hape  and  colour.  The  Emperor 
Kang-hi  had  feveral  chaplets  or  firings  of  thefe  pearls, 
each  containing  too,  which  were  very  large,  and  ex- 
aftly  matched.  There  are  many  rivulets  in  Livonia 
which  produce  pearls  almoft  equal  in  lize  and  dear- 
nefs  to  the  Oriental  ones.  There  are  feveral  fifheries 
both  on  the  eaflern  and  weflern  coafls  of  Africa  ;  the 
moft  confiderable  of  which  lie  round  fome  fmall  iflands, 
over-againft  the  kingdom  of  Sofah  ;  but  the  people 
thus  employed,  inflcad  of  cxpofing  the  oyders  to  the 
warmth  of  the  fun,  which  would  induce  them  to  open, 
lay  them  upon  the  embers  ;  by  which  abfurd  method, 
thofe  pearls  which  they  catch  contrail  a  dull  kind  of 
rednefs,  which  robs  them  of  their  natural  luftrc  as 
well  as  of  their  value.  Pearl  fifhing  is  performed  by 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men  ;  both  being  equally 
expert.  In  the  fea  of  California  aifo  theie  are  very 
rich  pearl-hfheries.  In  Japmi  likewife  there  are 
found  pearls  of  great  price.  Pearls  are  met  with  in 
all  parts  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
low  part  of  the  coad  of  Arabia  Felix  named  Baharen , 
adjoining  to  the  Perfian  Gulf.  They  are  likewife 
found  on  the  low  coad  a1  out  Gunibroom  to  the  eait- 
ward  of  the  Perfian  Gulf ;  ami  many  of  the  fined 
kind  are  met  with  on  the  coails  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  mod  plentiful  in  the  Baharen,  between  the  coad 
of  Arabia  Felix  and  Ormus,  whence  they  are  tranf- 
ported  to  Aleppo,  then  fent  to  Leghorn,  and  then  cir¬ 
culated  through  Europe. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  fuppofed,  that  pearls 
are  found  in  a  kind  of  oyders  ;  and  fuch  the  pearl 
fi/hes  are  called  in  part  ot  the  above  account  extracted 
from  the  Univerfal  Hidory;  but  Mr  Bruce  abfolutely 
denies  this,  and  informs  us  that  there  is  no  fuch  fi fh. 
as  an  oyder  to  be  met  with  in  the  Red  Sea  in  particular. 

*1  hey  are  indeed  found  in  bivalve  fhelF,  of  which  there 
are  three  kinus  commonly  f night  alter  by  the  peail 
fifhers.  One  of  thefe  is  a  kind  of  rnufcle  now  very 
rare  ;  but  whether  more  plentiful  formerly  than  at 
prelent  is  not  known  ;  they  are  principally  found  in  the 
north  end  of  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Egyptian  fide  ; 
and  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  the  only  place  in 
which  he  ever  met  with  them  was  about  Coflair,  and 
to  the  northward  of  it,  where  there  was  an  ancient 
port  called  Alyos  Hermos>  which  (fay3  Mr  Bruce) 
commentators  have  called  the  port  of  the  Moufe, 
when  they  fhould  have  tranflated  it  the  harbour  of  the 
Mufcle .” 

The  fecond  fort  of  dell  is  called  Pinna.  It  is 
broad  and  femicircular  at  the  top,  decreafing  gradually 
untu  it  turns  fharp  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  hinge 
Js.  the  outfide  is  rough  and  figured,  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  and  fometimes  three  feet  long,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  brittle  ;  the  infide  lined  with  that  beautiful 
fubdance  called  nacre ,  or  mother-of-pearl. 

I  he  third  kind  of  Pearl- fii ell  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  faid  to  bear  any  refemblar.ee  to  the  oyfler  ; 
hough  even  this  is  evidently  of  a  different  genus. 

P-  u  aJon<ria  VIevY  °f  the  writings  of  Linnaeus  by 
Richard  Pulteney,  M  D.  p.  4*.  it  ;s  fa[c]  that  Linna.  * 

made  a  remarkable  difeovety  relating  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  pearls  :  in  the  river  pearl-mufcle  (mya  ,„arga- 
ntifera)  a  fhell  fifh  found  in  feveral  *  J  ‘  * 
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Britain  and  Ireland  ;  that  this  fifh  will  bear  removal 
remarkably  well  $  and  that  in  fome  places  they  form 
refervoiis  for  the  puipofe  of  keeping  it,  and  taking 
out  the  pearl,  which  in  a  certain  period  will  be  re¬ 
newed  again.  The  difeovery  was  a  method  which 
Linnaeus  found  of  putting  thefe  mu fcles  into  a  Hate  of 
producing  pearls  at  his  plea  fare,  though  the  final 
efled  did  not  take  place  for  feveial  years ;  but  that  in 
five  or  fix  years  after  the  operation,  the  pearl  would 
have  acquired  the  fize  of  a  vetch.  Dr  Pulteney  re¬ 
grets  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  means  by 
which  Linnaeus  accomplifhed  this  extraordinary  ope¬ 
ration,  which  was  confidertd  as  important,  fince  it  is 
certain  the  author  was  rewarded  with  a  munificent 
premium  from  the  flates  of  the  kingdom  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

The  colours  of  pearls  are  different  according  to  the 
fhells  in  which  they  are  found.  The  firll  kind  often 
produces  thofe  of  a  fine  fhnpe  and  excellent  luftre, 
but  feldom  of  that  very  fine  colour  which  enhances 
their  price.  The  fecond  kind  produces  pearls  having 
the  rtddifh  cafl  of  the  inner  fhell  of  the  pinna,  called 
mother  of  pearl ;  which  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Reaumur,  that  the  pearls  are  formed  from  the  gluti¬ 
nous  fluid  which  makes  the  firfl  rudiments  of  the  fhell; 
and  this  kind  ot  peail  is  found  to  be  more  red  as  it  is 
formed  nearer  the  broad  part  of  the  (hell,  which  is 
reddei  than  the  other  end.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  pearl  found  in  this  fhell  is  the  per.im  or  peninim 
of  Scripture;  and  that  this  name  is  derived  from  its 
rednefs.  “  On  the  contrary  (fays  he),  the  word 
pinna  has  been  idly  imagined  to  be  derived  from  penna , 
a  feather;  as  being  bread  and  round  at  the  top’ 
and  ending  at  a  point,  or  like  a  quill  below.  The 
Englifh  trail  flat  ion  of  the  Scripture,  erroneous  and  in- 
acv  urate  in  many  things  more  material,  trauflates  this 
peninim  by  rubies,  without  any  foundation  or  authority 
but  becaufe  they  were  both  red,  as  are  bricks  er  tiles, 
and  many  other  things  of  bafe  materials.  The  Greeks 
have  tranflated  ic  literally  p'ma  or  pinna ,  and  the  fhell 
they  call  pinnicus ;  and  many  places  occur  in  Strabo, 

*1  hecpurallus,  Elian,  and  Ptolemy,  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  famous  for  this  kind  of  pearl.  I  fhould  ima¬ 
gine  alfo,  that  by  Solomon  faying  it  is  the  moft  pre¬ 
cious  of  all  produ&ions,  he  means  that  this  fpethes  of 
pearl  was  the  mod  valued  or  the  bed  known  in  Judxa; 
for  though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  excellency  of 
pearls  was  their  whitenefs,  yet  we  know  that  the  pearls 
of  a  yellowifh  cad  are  thofe  edeemed  in  India  to  this 
day,  as  the  peninim  or  reddifh  pearl  was  in  Judea  in 
the  days  of  Solomon.  In  Job,  where  all  the  variety, 
of  precious  dones  are  mentioned,  the  tranflator  is  forced, 
as  it  were  unwillingly,  to  render  peninim  pearls,  as  he 
ought  indeed  to  have  done  in  many  other  places  where 
it  occurs. 13 

The  third  fort  of  fhell  produces  pearls  of  extreme 
whitenefs,  which  Bochart  lays  are  called  darra  ox  dor  a 
in  Arabic  ;  which  fecins  to  be  a  general  term  for  all 
kinds  of  pearls  in  Scripture,  whereas  the  peninim  is  one 
in  particuhr.  But  though  the  character  of  this  pearl 
be  extreme  whitenefs,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  there 
are  fhades  or  differences  of  it.  The  cleared,  he  fays, 
are  thofe  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  the  pearls  of  India  have 
the  colour  of  the  flakes  or  divilions  of  the  lap's  fpe* 
cularis.  The  moft  excellent  are  thofe  like  a  folution 
l  of r 
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Pearl.  pf  alum,  limpid,  milky-like,  and  even  with  a  certain 

-v - '  almod  imperceptible  call  of  a  fiery  colour.  Theo- 

phraftus  tells  us,  that  thefe  pearls  are  tranfparent,  as 
the  defcription  of  Piiny  would  lead  11s  to  imagine ; 
but  it  is  not  fo:  and  if  they  were,  it  is  apprehended 
they  would  lofc  all  their  beauty  and  value,  and  approach 
too  much  to  glafs.  The  value  of  thefe  commodities 
depends  upon  their  fize,  regularity  of  form,  whether 
round  or  not,  weight,  fmoothnefs,  colour,  and  the 
different  lhadts  of  that  colour.  The  pearl  lilhers  fay, 
that  whe»  the  (hell  is  fmooth  and  perfed,  they  never 
cxped  to  find  any  pearls,  but  always  do  fo  when  it 
has  begun  to  be  deformed  and  didorted.  Hence  it 
would  feem,  that  as  the  filh  turned  older,  the  veffels 
containing  the  juice  for  forming  the  (hell,  and  keeping 
it  in  its  vigour,  grew  weak  and  ruptured ;  and  thence, 
from  this  juice  accumulating  in  the  filh,  the  pearl  was 
formed,  and  the  (hell  brought  to  decay,  as  fuppofed  by 
Mr  Reaumur.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  be 
known  by  the  form  of  the  fliell  whether  the  pearl  is 
large  or  fimll ;  and  thus  the  fmaller  ones  being  thrown 
back  into  the  fea,  a  coutlant  crop  of  large  pearls  might 
be  obtained. 

Pliny  fays  that  pearls  are  the  molt  valuable  and  ex¬ 
cellent  of  all  precious  Hones  ;  and  from  our  Saviour’s 
comparing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  pearl,  it  would 
feem  that  they  really  were  held  in  fuch  high  eftima- 
tion  at  that  time.  Mr  Bruce,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  extraordinary  value  was  put  only  upon  the 
very  large  kind  ;  of  which  wc  are  told,  that  Servilia, 
the  mother  of  Marcus  Brutus,  prefented  one  to  Cxfar 
of  the  value  of  50,000  b  of  our  money  ;  and  Cleopatra 
diffolved  one  worth  250,000  b  in  vinegar,  which  (he 
drank  at  a  fupper  with  Mark  Antony. 

It  is  generally  faid  that  the  pearl  Ihells  grow  on 
rocks,  which,  together  with  the  method  of  catching 
them,  we  have  already  mentioned.  Some  fay  they 
arc  taken  with  nets :  from  whence  Mr  Bruce  contra- 
verts  the  idea  of  their  growing  on  rocks  ;  for  no¬ 
body,  he  fays,  would  employ  nets  to  gather  filh  from 
among  rocks.  He  tells  us,  that  all  kinds  of  them 
ore  found  in  the  deeped  and  ftilltft  water,  and  foftell 
bottom  ;  the  parts  of  moll  of  them  being  too  fine  to 
bear  the  agitation  of  the  fea  among  the  rocks.  It  is 
obferved  that  thev  produce  the  mod  beautiful  pearls 
in  thofe  places  of 'the  fea  where  a  quantity  of  frefh 
water  falls.  “  Thus  (fay s  Mr  Bruce),  in  the  Red  Sea, 
thev  arc  always  mod  edeemed  th-’.t  were  iiihed  from 
Suakern  fouthward,  thac  is,  in  thofe  parts  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  country  anciently  called  Berbrria  and  Aza- 
n,m  ;  on  the  Arabian  Coad,  near  the  ifland  Camnran, 
where  there  is  abundance  of  frefh  water ;  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Foofht.  As  it  is  a  fifh  that  delights  in  repofe, 
I  imagine  it  avoids  this  part  of  the  Gulf,  as  lying 
open  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  agitated  by  variable 

winds.0  .  .  r  . 

Mr  Bruce  mentions  a  mufcle  found  in  the  lalt 

f  wrings  of  the  Nubian  defert ;  in  many  of  which  he 
found  thofe  excrefcences  which  might  be  called  pearls, 
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but  all  of  them  ill  formed,  foul,  and  of  a  bad  colour,  1 
though  of  the  fame  confidence,  and  lodged  in  the w 
fame  part  of  the  body  as  thofe  in  the  fea.  “  The 
mufcle,  too  (fays  our  author),  is  in  every  refpedf  fimi- 
lar,  I  think  larger.  The  outer  fkin  or  covering  of  it 
is  of  a  vivid  green.  Upon  removing  this,  which  is  the 
epidermis,  what  next  appears  is  a  beautiful  pink, 
without  glofs,  and  feemingly  of  a  calcareous  nature. 
Below  this,  the  mother-of-pearl,  which  is  undermod, 
is  a  white  without  ludre,  partaking  much  of  the  blue 
and  very  little  of  the  red  ;  and  this  is  all  the  difference 
I  obferved  between  it  and  the  pearl-bearing  mufcle  of 
the  Red  Sea/' 

“  In  Scotland,  efpecially  to  the  northward  (a),  in 
all  rivers  running  from  lakes,  there  are  found  mufcle* 
that  have  pearls  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  though 
feldom  of  large  fize.  They  were  formerly  tolerably 
cheap,  but  lately  the  wearing  of  real  pearls  coming 
into  fafhion,  thofe  of  Scotland  have  increafed  in  price 
greatly  beyond  their  value,  and  fuperior  often  to  the 
price  of  oriental  ones  when  bought  in  the  eaft.  The 
reafon  of  this  is  a  demand  from  London,  where  they 
are  adlually  employed  in  work,  and  fold  as  oriental. 
But  the  excellency  of  all  glafs  or  pade  manufa&ory, 
it  is  likely,  will  keep  the  price  of  this  article,  and  the 
demand  for  it,  within  bounds,  when  every  lady  has  it 
in  her  power  to  wear  in  her  ears,  for  the  price  of  fix- 
pence,  a  pearl  as  beautiful  iu  colour,  more  elegant  in 
form,  lighter  and  eafier  to  carry,  and  as  much  bigger 
as  die  pleafes,  than  the  famous  ones  of  Cleopatra  und 
Servilia.  In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  ead,  the 
fmooth  and  perfedl  {hell  rarely  produces  a  pearl ;  the 
crooked  and  didorted  fhell  feldom  wants  one. 

The  mother-of-pearl  mamifa&ory  is  brought  to  the 
greated  perfection  at  Jerufriem.  The  mod  beautiful 
{hell  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  peninim  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  it  is  too  brittle  to  be  employed  in  any 
large  pieces  of  workmandiip  ;  whence  that  kind  named 
dora  is  mod  ufually  employed  ;  and  great  quantities  of 
this  are  daily  brought  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Jerufalem. 
Of  thefe,  all  the  fine  works,  the  crucifixes,  the  wafer- 
boxes,  and  the  beads,  are  made,  which  are  feut  to  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  the  New  World,  and  produce  a 
return  incomparably  greater  than  the  (laple  of  the 
greated  manufactory  in  the  Old. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  natural  hidory  of  the 
pearl  fidi.  Mr  Bruce  fays,  that,  as  far  as  he  has  obferved, 
they  are  all  duck  upright  in  the  mud  by  an  extremity; 
the  mufcle  by  one  end,  the  pinna  by  the  fmall  fharp 
point,  and  the  third  by  the  htnge  or  fquare  part  which 
projects  from  the  round.  “  In  fhallow  and  clear 
dreams  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  I  h~ve  feen  fmall  furrows  or 
tracks  upon  the  fandy  bottom,  by  which  you  could 
trace  the  mufcle  from  its  lad  dation  ;  and  thefe  not 
draight,  but  deviating  into  traverfes  and  triangles, 
like  the  courfe  of  a  fhip  in  a  contrary  wand  laid  down 
upon  a  map,  probably  in  purfuit  of  food.  The  gene¬ 
ral  belief  is,  that  the  mufcle  is  condantly  dationary  in 
a  date  of  repofe,  and  cannot  transfer  icfelf  from  place 

to 


(a)  There  has  been  in  thefe  parts  («.  r.  at  Perth)  a  very  great  flfhery  of  pearl  got  out  of  the  frefli-water 
niufcles.  From  the  year  1761  to  1764,  10,000 1.  worth  were  fent  to  London,  and  (old  from  10s.  to  il.  16s. 
per  ounce.  We  were  toll  that  a  pearl  had  been  taken  there  that  weighed  33  grains.  But  this  fifhery  is  at 
pnfeat  exhauded,  from  the  avarice  of  the  undertakers:  it  once  extended  as  far  as  Loch-lay. 
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Pearl,  to  place.  This  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  and  one  of  thofe 
""  fa6ts  that  are  miftaken  for  want  of  fufHcient  pains  or 
opportunity  to  make  more  critical  observations.  Others, 
finding  the  firft  opinion  a  falfe  one,  and  that  they  are 
endowed  with  power  of  changing  place  like  other  ani¬ 
mals.  have,  upon  the  fame  foundation,  gone  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  fo  far  as  to  attribute  fvviftnefs  to 
them,  a  property  furely  inconfident  with  their  being 
fixed  to  rocks.  Pliny  and  Solinus  fay  that  the  mufcles 
have  leaders,  and  go  in  flocks  ;  and  that  their  leader  is 
endowed  with  great  cunning  to  proted  himfelf  and  his 
flock  from  the  fiftiers  ;  and  that,  when  he  is  taken, 
the  others  fall  an  eafy  prey.  This,  however,  wc  may 
judly  look  upon  to  be  a  fable  ;  fome  of  the  mod  accu¬ 
rate  o!  ftrvers  having  difeovered  the  motion  of  the 
mufcle,  which  indeed  is  wonderful,  and  that  they  lie 
in  beds,  which  is  not  at  all  fo,  have  added  the  red,  to 
make  their  hiilory  complete.”  Our  author  informs 
us,  that  the  unif  ies  found  in  the  fait  fprings  of  Nubia 
Jikcwife  travel  far  from  home,  and  are  fometimes  fur- 
prifed,  by  the  ctafmg  of  the  rains,  at  a  greater  didance 
from  their  beds  than  they  have  ftrength  and  moidnre 
to  carry  them.  He  allures  us,  that  none  of  the  pearl- 
fidi  are  eatable  ;  and  that  they  are  the  only  fifh  lie  faw 
in  the  Red  Sea  that  cannot  be  eaten. 

Artificial  Pearls,  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
take  out  (tains  from  pearls,  and  to  render  the  foul 
op?que  coloured  ones  equal  in  ludre  to  the  oriental. 
Abundance  of  precedes  are  given  for  this  purpofe  in 
books  of  fecrets  and  travels  ;  but  they  are  very  far 
from  anfwcring  what  is  expeded  from  them.  Pearls 
may  be  cleaned  indeed  from  any  external  foulnefTes  by 
wa filing  and  lubbir.g  them  with  a  little  Venice  foap 
and  warm  water,  or  with  ground  rice  and  fait,  with 
ilarch  and  powder-blue,  plafter  of  Paris,  coral,  white 
vitriol  and  tartar, ;cuttle-bone,  pumice- (tone,  and  other 
fimiJar  fubdances;  but  a  ftain  that  reaches  deep  into 
the  fubftance  of  pearls  is  impoflible  to  be  taken  out. 
Nor  can  a  number  of  fmall  pearls  be  united  into  a  mafs 
ximilar  to  an  entire  natural  one,  as  fome  pretend. 

There  are,  however,  methods  of  malting  artificial 
pearls,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  with  difficulty  diflin- 
gu. filed  from  the  belt  oriental.  The  ingredient  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  was  long  kept  a  fecret ;  but  it  is  now 
difeovered  to  he  a  fine  fiiver-like  fubftance  found  u-ion 
the  under  fide  of  the  feales  of  the  blay  or  bleak  fifh. 
lhe  feales,  taK.eii  off  in  the  ufnal  manner,  are  wafhed 
and  rubbed  with  freffi  parcels  of  fair  water,  and  the 
fevvral  liquors  fufTered  to  fettle  :  the  water  being  then 
poured  off  the  pearly  matter  remains  at  the  bottom, 
ot  the  confidence  of  oil,  called  by  the  French  e/jence 

orifnr  A  little  of  this  is  dropped  into  a  hollow  bead 
ot  bluilh  glafs,  and  ihaken  about  fo  as  to  line  the  inter¬ 
nal  furfaee;  after  which  the  cavity  is  filled  up  with 
wax,  to  give  Solidity  and  weight.  Pearls  madeln  this 
manner  are  chftmguiffiable  from  the  natural  only  by 
them  having  fewer  blemifhes.  7  7 

hnt^ffh rfP,T''  the  *'hdI’  not  tfle  P«rl  oyfter, 
but  o f  the  mxtthu  margaretifera.  See  Mttilw/ 

rRARL-/!Jh,  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  prepared 
A  r  V"  Gerrmau7’  and  1’olantl,  by  md  ,  g 

due  HSr°b  thC  3(h?  °f  bumt  -d  having 

fiure  an:  !2aga,i’  ,V°  tvaPn™‘i»*  the  mob 

Imre,  and  calcining  them  tor  a  coafiderable  time  in  a 

Vo"liVmSl  rSe  gaodneft  of 
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mufl  be  diitinguifited  by  the  uniform  and  white  ap¬ 
pearance  of  them  :  they  are  neverthelefs  fubjeft  to  a 
common  adulteration,  not  eafy  to  be  diflinguifhed  by 
the  mere  appearance,  which  is  done  by  the  addition  of 
common  fait.  In  order  to  find  out  this  fraud,  take 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fufpe&ed  fait ;  and  after  it  has 
been  fofeened  by  lying  in  the  air,  put  it  over  the  fire 
in  a  (hovel  r  if  it  contains  any  common  fait,  a  crackling 
and  kind  of  flight  explofion  will  take  place  as  the  fait 
grows  hot. 

I  earl-afhes  are  much  ufed  in  the  manufa&ure  of 
glafs,  and  require  no  preparation,  except  where  very 
great  tranfparency  is  required,  as  in  the  cafe  of  looking, 
glafj,  and  the  bed  kind  of  window- glafs  For  this 
purpofe  ddfolve  them  in  four  times  their  weight  of 
boiling  water  :  when  they  are  dif Hived,  let  the  folut’on 
be  put  imo  a  clean  tub,  and  fuflcred  to  remain  there 
24  hours  or  more.  Let  the  clear  part  of  the  fluid  be 
then  decanted  ofi  from  the  fediment,  and  put  back  in¬ 
to  the  iron  pot  in  which  the  iolution  was  ma  le ;  in 
this  let  the  water  be  evaporated  till  the  falls  be  left 
perfectly  dry.  Keep  thofe  that  are  not  defigned  for 
1  in  mediate  ufe  in  (tone  jars,  well  fecured  from  moifture 
and  air. 

Mr  Kirwan,  who  has  tried  a  courfe  of  experiments 
on  the  alkaline  fubftances  ufed  in  bleaching,  &-c.  (f-e 
Irijb  Tranf.  for  1789),  tells  us,  that  in  100  parts  of 
the  Dantzick  pearl-affi,  the  vegetable  alkali  amounted 
to  fomewhat  above  63.  His  pearl-affi  he  prepares  by 
calcining  a  ley  of  vegetable  affiea  dried  into  a  fait  to 
wh. tenets.  In  this  operation,  lie  fays,  “  particular  care 
Ihould  betaken  that  it  ffiould  not  melt,  as  the  extrac 
t.ve  matter  would  not  be  thoroughly  confumed,  and 
t.ie  alkali  would  form  fuch  a  union  with  the  earthy 
parts  as  could  not  eafily  be  diffolved.”  He  has  “  add-d 
this  caution,  as  Dr  Lewis  and  Mr  Doffie  have  imd- 
veuently  direfted  the  contrary.”  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  here  is  a  little  inaccuracy  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  for  pearl-affi,  but  for  the  unrefined  pot  affi 
that  thefe  gentlemen  diredej  fufion.  The  fa&  is’ 
that  the  American  pot-affies,  examined  by  them,  had’ 
unqueftionably  fuffered  tufion:  which  was  effeded  in 
the  fame  non  pot  in  which  the  evaporation  wa*  fmiffi- 
ed,  by  rather  mcrcafing  the  fire  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cels  :  by  this  management,  one  of  the  moll  trouble- 
fome  operations  in  the  whole  manufacture,  the  feoara- 
t.oa  of  the  hard  fait  from  the  veffels  with  ha,nmersPard 
chiftels,  was  avoided  ;  and  though  the  extractive  matter 
«-as  not  confumed.  it  was  burnt  to  an  indiffoluble 

produced 


coal ;  fo  that  the  fait,  though  black  itfelf 
a  pale  or  colourlefs  Iolution,  and  was  uncommonly 
ftrong.  Mr  kirwan  has  alfo  given  taffies  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  file  3  and  fait  obtained  from  different  vege¬ 
tables  ;  anj  he  concludes  from  them,  1.  “  That  in 
general  weeds  yield  much  more  afhes,  and  their  affies 
much  more  fait,  than  woods;  and  that,  confequently, 
as  to  falls  of  the  vegeta1  le  alkali  kind,  neither  Amen! 
c:i,  1  nefte,  nor  the  northern  countries,  poffefs  any 
advantage  over  ,,,.  2.  That  of  all  weeds,  fumitary 

produces  molt  lalt,  and  next  to  it  wormwood  ;  but  if 
we  attend  only  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  a  given  weight 
ot  afhes,  the  allies  of  wormwood  contain  molt.  TrU 
folium  fibnmnn  alfo  produces  more  allies  and  fait  than 
tern.”  See  Potash. 

PEARSON  (John),  a  very  learned  Englifh  bifhop 
^  in 


Pearl, 

Pearfo’i. 
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JIoi-I  r,  In  the  1  "th  century,  was  born  at  Snoring  in  1G13. 

reafUiit.  A fter  j,;  /  education  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  enter- 
' - V -  ej  illto  lioly  ordcisin  1639,  and  was  the  fame  year  col¬ 

lated  to  the  prebend  of  Netherhnven  in  the  church  of 
Sat  uni.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  lord 
keeper  Finch,  and  by  him  prefented  to  the  living  of 
Torrincton  in  Suffolk.  In  1650  he  was  made  mimlter 
ef  St  Clement's,  Eafl-chenp,  in  London.  In  1657,  he 
and  Mr  Gunning  had  a  difpnte  with  two  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  upon  the  fu!  jecl  ot  fehifm  ;  a  very  un.air  ac¬ 
count  of  which  was  piinted  at  Paris  in  1658  Some 
time  alter,  he  pnhlifhed  at  London  An  Expofition  of 
the  Creed,  in  folio,  dedicated  to  his  parilhioners  e>f  St 
Clement’s,  Fall  cheap,  to  whom  the  fubtlanee  of  that 
excellent  work  had  been  pre  .ched  feveral  years  before, 
an  1  bv  whom  he  had  been  defired  to  make  it  public. 

'1  lie  fame  year  he  likevvife  publifhed  The  Golden  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr  John  Hales  of  Eton  ; 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface,  containing,  of  that  great 
rn'ii,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  for  many  years, 
a  chai aider  drawn  with  great  elegance  and  force.  Soon 
after  the  Keilorntion,  he  was  prefented  by  Jnxon,  then 
1  1  ill  op  of  London,  to  the  reftory  of  St  Chridophcr’s 
in  that  city  ;  created  doflor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
in  pn.fuar.ee  of  the  king’s  letters  mandatory  ;  in H ailed 
prebendary  of  Ely  ;  archde  con  of  Surry  ;  and  made 
ill  :lver  of  Jef  is  college  in  C  mbridge  :  all  before  the 
cr.d  of  the  vear  1660.  March  2:th  16G1,  he  was 
r.pnointe  1  Margaret  profelfor  of  divinity  in  that  uni- 
verlity  ;  and,  the  firll  day  of  the  enfning  year,  was  no¬ 
minated  one  of  the  commifii  iners  tor  the  review  of 
the  liturgy  in  the  conference  at  the  Savoy. .  April 
i4th  1662,  he  was  admitted  mailer  of  Trinity  col¬ 
ic  .re  in  Cambridge  ;  and,  in  Auguft,  refigned  Ins 
reftoty  of  St  Chriftopher’s  an  1  prebsnl  of  Sarum  — 
In  1667  lie  was  admitted  a  Feliovv  of  the  Royal  So- 
citty.  In  1672  he  publifli'd  ac  Cambridge,  in  qto, 
Fuuhns  EpiJhUum  S.  Ignat), i,  in  anfwer  to  Motif. 
DailR.  ;  to  which  is  fubjoined,  Ifaact  VoJJu  eptjlola  tltu 
adverfus  Dnv'tdm  BloruUUum.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  Wilkin*,  Pearfon  was  appointed  his  fuceef- 
for  in  the  fee  of  Chdler,  to  width  he  was  conk-crated 
February  9th  1672-3.  In  1682,  lib  Annakt  Cypri¬ 
ote),  five  tredecirn  onnarvm,  quV'us  S.  Cyprian.  inter 
Cbritfianns  verfatus  ef,  Mena  cbronologlea,  was  publish- 
ed  at  Oxford,  with  Fell’s  edition  of  that  Father  s 
works.  Peaifon  was  diftbled  from  all  public  fervice 
by  ill  health  a  confileral.de  time  before  his  death, 


Virjil. 


Tra* 


which  happened  at  Che  Iter,  July  16th  y bto.  # 

PEASANT,  a  hind,  one  whofe  Lulinefs  is  in  rural 

hblTl;  amongft  this  order  of  men  that  a  philofopher 
wovli  look  for  innocent  .and  ingenuous  manners.  1  he 
fit  nation  efthe  pcafontry  is  fuoh  as  fecludes  them  from 
the  devaluations  of  luxury  and  licentioiifnefa ;  tor  when 
the  contagion  has  once  reached  the  recedes  of  rural 
retirement,  and  corrupted  the  minds  of  habitual  inno¬ 
cence,  that  nation  has  reached  the  fumrmt  of  vice,  and 
is  hailenim?  to  that  decay  which  has  always  been  the 
cffcft  of  vicious  indulgence.  The  peafantry  of  tms  coun¬ 
try  dill  in  a  -Teat  meTure  retain  that  fimphcity  o,  man¬ 
ners  and  ruftic  innocence  which  ought  to  be  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  this  order  of  focicty  ;  and,  in  many  part3, 
their  condition  is  fuch  as,  were  all  its  advantages  lut- 
iciently  known,  would  create  envy  in  the  minds  o 
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thofe  who  have  toiled  through  life,  amidll  the  bufllc  IV-Ir-t, 
of  the  world,  in  quell  of  that  happintfs  which  it  could  v 
not  confer. 

Q  Jorlunalos  tvntiant,  J'ua  Jl  bona  norint9 
Agricolas. - 

In  other  countries  the  peafants  do  not  enjoy  the 
fame  liberty  as  they  do  in  our  own,  and  are  confe- 
qiuntly  not  fo  happy.  In  all  feudal  governments 
they  are  abjeft  Haves,  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  fame 
petty  defpot„  This  was  the  cafe  in  Poland,  where 
the  native  peafants  were  fubjedl  to  the  moil  horrid 
llavery,  though  thofe  defeended  of  the  Germans,  who 
fettled  in  Poland  during  the  reign  of  Boleihi  is  the 
Chafle  and  Caflimir  the  Great,  enjoyed  very  diitinguifh- 
ed  privileges.  Anrongll  the  native.  Rives,  too,  thofe 
of  the  crown  were  in  a  better  condition  than  thofe  of 
individuals.  See  Poland. 

l  hc  peafants  ot  Ruflia  (Mr  Coxe  tells  11s)  are  a 
hardy  race  of  men,  and  of  great  bodily  ftrength.  Their 
cottages  are  couilrufted  with  tolerable  propriety,  after 
the  manner  of  thofe  in  Lithuania;  but  they  are  very 
poorly  furniflied.  The  peafants  are  greedy  of  money, 
and,  as  the  fame  author  informs  us,  fomewhat  incli¬ 
ned  to  thieving.  They  afford  horfes  to  travellers,  an  1 
aft  the  pait  of  coachmen  and  poltilions.  l*  In  their 
common  intercourfe  they  are  rcmaikably  polite 
each  other  :  they  take  off  their  cap  at  meeting  ; 
ceremonionfiy  and  frequently,  and  ufuaily  exchange  a  anJ  Denm 
falute.  They  accompany  their  ordinary  difeourfe  with riart. 
much  aftion,  and  innumerable  geflures ;  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fervile  in  their  expreffions  of  deference  to 
their  fuperiorS :  in  accoffing  a  perfon  of  confequence, 
they  proffrate  themfelves,  and  even  touch  the  ground 
with  their  heads.  We  were  often  flru.k  at  receiving 
this  kind  of  eaftern  homage,  not  only  from  beggars, 
buc  ficqnently  from  children,  and  occafionally  from 
foir.e  of  the  peafants  themfelves. 

“  The  peafants  are  well  clothed,  comfortably  lodged, 
an  1  feern  to  enjoy  plenty  of  wholefome  Food.  Iheir 
rye  brea  !,  whole  l.lackr.tfs  at  firfl  difguRs  the  eye, 
aiul  whole  foumefs  the  taile,  of  a  delicate  traveller, 
a'-rces  very  well  with  the  appetite  :  as  I  became  re¬ 
conciled  to  it  from  ufe,  I  found  it  at  all  times  no 
unplea fant  morfel,  and,  when  feafoued  with  hun¬ 
ger,  it  was  quite  delicious:  they  render  this  bread 
more  palatable,  by  Ruffing  it  with  onions  and  groats, 
carrots  or  green  corn,  and  fed  foiling  it  with  fweet  oil. 

The  rye-bread  is  fometiroes  white,  and  their  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food  are  eggs,  fait  fiih.  bacon,  and  mu(h- 
rooms ;  their  favourite  ilifh  is  a  kind  of  bodge  podge, 
made  of  filt,  or  iometimes  frefii  meat,  groats,  rye- 
flour,  highly  feafoned  with  onions  and  garlick,  which 
latter  ingredients  are  much  ufed  by  the  Ruffians.  Be- 
fides,  tnuffi rooms  are  fo  exceedingly  common  in  thefe 
regions,  as  to  form  a  very  effential  part  of  their  provi- 
fion.  I  feldom  entered  a  cottage  without  feeing  great 
abundance  of  them  ;  and  in  palling  through  the  mar¬ 
kets,  I  was  often  aflonilhed  at  the  prodigious  quantity 
expofed  for  fale  :  their  variety  was  no  lefs  remarkable 
than  their  number ;  they  were  of  many  colours,  a- 
mongil  which  I  particularly  noticed  white,  blacx, 
brown,  yellow,  green,  and  pink.  The  common  drink 
of  the  peafants  is  quafs,  a  fermented  liquor,  fomewhat 

like  fweet-wort,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye 
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p cafjtfrt.  or  barley-meal ;  and  deemed  an  excellent' a  tttifcorbutic* 
v~ *  They  are  extremely  fond  of  whifky,  a  fpiritnous  li 
quor  diftillcd  from  malt,  which  the  poorelt  can  occa- 
fionally  command,  and  which  their  inclination  often 
leads  them  to  ufe  to  great  exeefs.” 

Thefe  people  are  extremely  backward  in  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  though,  where  they  have  much  intercourfe 
with  other  nations,  this  does  not  appear,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  proceed  from  natural  inability  ;  indeed 
We  have  already  given  an  infiance  of  one  peafant  of 
Rufiia,  who  feems  topofiefs  ver)  fuperior  talents,  Sec 
Neva. 

The  drefs  of  thefe  people  is  well  calculated  for  the 
climate  in  which  they  live  :  they  are  particularly  care¬ 
ful  cf  their  extremities.  On  their  legs  they  wear  one 
or  tsvo  pair  of  thick  worded  (lockings  ;  and  they  en¬ 
velope  their  legs  with  wrappers  of  coarfe  flannel  or 
cloth  feveral  feet  in  length,  and  over  thefe  they  fre¬ 
quently  draw  a  pair  of  boots,  fo  large  as  to  receive 
their  bulky  contents  with  eafe.  The  lower  fort  of 
people  are  grofsly  ignor  nt  ;  of  which  we  liiall  give  a 
very  furpiifing  in  lance  in  the  woids  of  Mr  Coxe  : — 
Ci  In  many  families,  the  father  marries  hio  fon  while  a 
boy  cf  feven,  eight,  or  nine  years  old,  to  a  girl  of  a 
more  advanced  age,  in  order,  as  it  is  faid,  to  procure 
an  able  bodied  woman  lor  the  doineftic  fervice  :  he 
cohabits  with  this  perfon,  now  become  his  daughter- 
in  law,  and  frequently  ha3  feveral  children  by  her. 
In  my  progrefs  through  Ruffia,  I  obferved  in  fome 
cottages,  as  it  were,  two  miilrelTes  of  a  family;  one  the 
peafant’s  real  wife,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mo. 
ther  ;  and  the  other,  who  was  nominally  the  fon’s 
wife,  but  in  reality  the  father’s  concubine.  Thefe  in- 
ceftuous  marriages,  fandlified  by  inveterate  cufiom,  and 
permitted  by  the  pari/h-priclts,  were  formerly  more 
common  than  they  are  at  prefent  ,*  but  as  the  nation 
becomes  more  refined,  and  the  priefts  fome  what  more 
■enlightened  ;  and  as  they  have  lately  been  difeountc- 
nanced  by  government,  they  ..re  daily  falling  into  dif- 
ufe  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  no  longer  tolera¬ 
ted  (a).” 

>  T he  peafants  of  Rufiia,  like  thofe  of  Poland,  are 
divided  into  thofe  of  the  crown  and  thofe  of  indivi- 
duals  ;  the  firfl  of  which  are  in  the  bed  condition  ;  but 
ail  of  them  undergo  great  haidfhips,  being  fubjedl  to 
the  dcfpotic  will  of  fome  cruel  overfeer.  They  may 
obtain  freedom,  i.  By  manumiflion  on  the  death  of 
their  mailer,  or  otherwife  ;  2.  By  purchafe  ;  and,  laftly, 
By  fervi  ng  in  the  army  or  navy.  The  Emprefs  has 
redrefled  fome  of  the  grievances  of  this  clafs  of  her 


fubjedts.  Tlic  hardinefs  of  the  peafants  nrlfes  in  a 
great  meafure  JV0111  their  mode  of  education  and  way 
of  life,  and  from  the  violent  changes  and  great  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed. 

“  The  pcafunts  cf  Finland  differ  widely  from  the 
Ruffians  in  their  look  and  drefs.:  they  had  for  the 
moll  part  fair  complexions,  and  many  cf  them  red  hair: 
they  ihuve  their  beards,  wear  their  hair  parted  at  the 
top,  and  hanging  to  a  coniidcrable  length  over  their 
fiioulders  (b).  We  could  not  avoid  renmiking,  that 
they  were  in  general  more  civilized  than  the  Ruffians  ; 
and  that  even  in  the  fmallefl  villages  we  were  able  to 
procure  much  better  accommodations  than  we  ufually 
met  wit»  in  the  large  it  towns  which  we  had  hitheito 
vifited  in  tins'  empire. }} 

The  peafants  of  Sweden  (Mr  Coxe  informs  us)  are 
more  honclt  than  thofe  in  Rufiia  ;  in  better  condition, 
and.pofiefiing  more  of  the  conveniencics  of  life,  both 
with  rtfped  to  food  and  furniture.  “  They  are  well 
clad  in  itrong  cloth  of  their  own  weaving.  Their 
cottages,  though  built  with  wood,  and  only  of  one 
ilory,  are  comfortable  and  commodious.  The  room 
in  which  the  family  deep  is  provided  with  ranges  of 
beds  in  tiers  (d  1  may  io  exprefs  mvfelf),  one  above 
the  other  :  upon  the  wooden  tellers  of  the  beds  in 
which  the  women  lie,  aiv  placed  otheis  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  men,  to  which  they  afeend  by  means  of 
ladders.  To  a  perfon  who  has  juft  quitted  Germany, 
and  been  accnftomed  to  tolerable  inn3,  the  SwtJifh 
cottage,  may  perhaps  appear  miftrable  hovels ;  to  me, 
who  had  been  long  nfed  to  places  of  far  inferior  ac¬ 
commodation,  they  Reined  ahnoll  palaces.  The  tra¬ 
veller  is  able  to  procure  many  convenience',  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  fep*rate  room  from  that  inhabited  hy  the 
family,  whicn  coull  feldom  be  obtained  in  the  Pohfh 
and  Ruffian  villages.  During  my  conrfe  through  thofe 
two  countries,  a  bed  was  a  phenomenon  which  feldo:>. 
occurred,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  and  even  then 
not  always  completely  equipped  ;  but  the  pooreil  huts 
of  Sweden  were  never  deficient  in  this  article  of  com¬ 
fort  :  an  evident  proof  that  the  Swedifh  peafmts  arc 
more  civilized  than  thofe  of  Poland  and  Rufiia.—- 
After  Laving  witnefted  the  flavery  of  the  peafants  in 
thofe  two  countries,  it  was  a  pleafing  fatisfadlion  to 
find  myfelf  again  among  freemen,  in  a  kingdom  where 
there  is  a  more  equal  divifion  of  property  ;  where 
there  is  no  vafialage  ;  where  the  lov/eft  order  enjoy  a 
fecurity  of  their  perfons  and  property  5  and  where  the 
advantages  refulting  from  this  light  are  vifible  to  the 
common  eft  oLftrver.” 

K  2  The 


J  )  n  trUi^  °rt  118  wblcb  under  my  own  obfervation,  and  which  I  authenticated  by  repeated  inqui- 
._•*  ^  ran*s  ^people,  is  ftill  further  confirmed  by  the  following  paflage  in  the  Antidote  to  the  Journey 

y  1  1  r,3>  a/1  ou&b  l^e  author  gives  another  reafon  for  thofe  early  marriages.  ‘  The  peafants  and  c  ommon 

hlvfnl  a  v  nrtlmarry  ^  ^  and  l>  ?CarS  °f  but  even  at  or  that  for  the  fake  of 

finrtl  a  1  <Xr‘an  tbf  tu°re  in  Perf°n  of  the  fon’s  wife  :  By  the  fame  rule,  they  tiy  to  keep  their  daugh- 
bcCaufe  tht>’  don>t  choofe  t0  lofe  a  workwoman.  Thefe  premature  marriages  are 
fnr  L  T  ° -ii  ^  ^atc »  ^or  which  reafon,  methods  to  get  the  better  of  this  cufloni  have  been  fought 

2nd  hav’  j°>  U^C  )dace  ;  tbe  hifiiops  are  attentive  to  prevent  thefe  marriages  as  much  as  pofiible 

R*  p m ate*  11  “  «' 

’hair  fhort.^  ^U^ans  ^ave  Senera^y  dark  complexions  and  hair :  they  alfo  wear  their  beards,  and  cut  tbei 
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The  pealants  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  all  In 
a  very  tolerable  condition;  not  fubjeft  to  the  undifpu- 
ted  controul  of  a  hireling  mailer,  they  are  freemen, 
and  enjoy  in  their  feveral  Rations  the  blefiings  of  free¬ 
dom.  In  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  they  are  legally  (laves,  and  fuffer  all  the 
miferies  attending  fuch  a  condition.  In  Spain,  Sa¬ 
voy,  and  Italy,  they  aie  little  better.  In  France, 
their  fituation  was  fuck  as  to  warrant  the  firll  Re¬ 
volution  ;  but  by  carrying  matters  too  far,  they  are 
now  infinitely  worfe  than  they  were  at  any  former 
period. 

PEAT,  a  well  known  inflammable  fubftance,  ufed 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  fuel.  There  are  two 
fpecics  : 

1.  A  yellowifh -brown  or  black  peat,  found  in  moor- 
ifh  grounds  in  Scotland,  Holland*  and  Germany. — 
When  frefb,  it  is  of  a  vifcid  confidence,  but  hardens 
by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  coniifts,  according  to  Kir- 
wan,  of  clay  mixed  with  calcareous  earth  and  pyrites  ; 
fometimes  alfo  it  contains  common  fait.  While  foft, 
it  is  formed  into  oblong  pieces  for  fuel,  after  the  py- 
ritaceous  and  ftoriy  matters  are  feparated.  By  ditlil- 
lation  it  yields  water,  acid,  oil,  and  volatile  alkali  ; 
the  afhes  containing  a  fmail  proportion  ol  fixed  alkali  ; 
and  being  either  white  or  red  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  pyrites  contained  in  the  fubfiance. 

The  oil  which  is  obtained  from  peat  has  a  very  pun¬ 
gent  take ;  and  an  empyreumatic  fmell,  lefs  fet'd 
than  that  of  animal  fubltances,  more  fo  than  that 
of  mineral  bitumens  :  it  congeals  in  the  cold  into  a 
pitchy  mafs,  which  liquefies  in  a  fmail  heat :  it  readily 
catches  fire  from  a  candle,  but  burns  lefs  vehemently 
than  other  oils,  and  immediately  goes  out  upon  remo¬ 
ving  the  external  flame  :  it  diflolves  almoft  totally  in 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  into  a  dark  brownifli  red  li¬ 
quor. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  found  near  Newbury  in 
Berk  fibre.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  the 
year  17^7,  we  have  an  account  of  this  fpecies;  the 
fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

Peat  is  a  compofition  of  the  branches,  twigs,  leaves, 
and  roots  of  trees,  with  grafs,  ftraw,  plants,  and 
weeds,  which  having  lain  long  in  water,  is  formed  into 
a  mafs  fo  foft  as  to  be  cut  through  with  a  {harp  fpade. 
The  colour  is  a  blackiih  brown,  and  it  is  ufed  in  many 
places  for  firing.  There  is  a  fixatum  of  this  peat  on 
each  fide  the  Kennet,  near  Newbury  in  Berks,  which 
is  from  about  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  many 
miles  long.  The  depth  below  the  fur-face  of  the 
ground  is  from  one  foot  to. eight.  Great  numbers  of 
entire  trees  are  found  lying  irregularly  in  the  true  peat. 
They  are  chiefly  oaks,  alders.,  willows,  and  firs,  and 
appear  to  have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  :  many  horfes 
heads,  and  bones  of  feveral  kinds  of  deer  ;  the  horns 
of  the  antelope,  the  heads  and  tufks  of  boars,  and  the 
heads  of  beavers,  are  alfo  found  in  it.  Not  many 
years  ago  an  urn  of- a  light  brown  colour,  large  enough 
to  hold  about  a  gallon,  was  found  in  the  peat-pit  in 
Speen  moor,  near  Newbury,,  at  about  10  feet  from 
the  river,  and  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  ground.  Juft  over  the  fpot  where  the  urn  was 
found,  an  artificial  hill  wasraifed  about  eight  feet  high; 
and  as  this  hill  confiiled  both  of  peat  and  earth,  it  is 
evident  that  the  peat  was  older,  than  the  urn.  Fronj 


the  fide  of  the  river  feveral  femicircular  ridges  are 
drawn  round  the  hill,  with  trenches  between  them* 
The  urn  was  broken  to  (hi vers  by  the  peat-diggers 
who  found  it,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  critically  exami¬ 
ned  ;  nor  can  it  be  known  whether  any  thing  was  con- 
tained  in  it. 

With  peat  alfo  may  be  clafted  that  fubftance  called 
in  England  ftone-turf ;  which  hardens  after  its  lirft  ex¬ 
pofure  to  the  air,  but  afterwards  crumbles  down.— 
The  other  common  turf  confifts  only  of  mould  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  roots  of  vegetables  ;  but  when  tliefe 
roots  are  of  the  bulbous  kind,  or  in  large  proportion, 
they  form  the  world  kind  of  turf.  “  Although  it  may 
anpear  incredible  (fays  M.  Magellan),  it  is  neverthelcfs 
a" real  fad,  that,  in  England,  pit-turf  is  a  Jvantageoufly 
employed  in  Eancafhire  to  frnelt  the  iron-ore  of  that 
county.  Mr  Wilkinlon.  brother-in-law  to  Dr  Prieft- 
ley,  makes  ufe  of  pit-turf  in  his  large  fmelting  me¬ 
naces.  I  have  feen  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr  S.  More, 
fecrctary  to  the  Society  ©f  Arts,  a  kind  of  black  tal¬ 
low,  extracted  by  the  faid  Mr  Wilkinfon  from  pit- 
turf.  It  was  very  foft,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  con¬ 
fidence  with  butter.  It  burnt  very  rapidly,  with  a 
fmoky  flame  in  the  fire  ;  but  the  fmell  was  very  difa- 
greeable,  like  that  of  pit-turf.”  'The  gieat  caufe  of 
the  differences  of  peat  moit  likely  ariics  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mineral  admixtures.  Some  forts  ol  peat  yield 
in  burning  a  very  difagreeable  fmell,  which  extends 
to  a  great  diftance  ;  whilft  others  are  inofFenuvc.— — 
Some  burn  into  grey  or  white,  and  others  into  red  fer- 
rugineous  afhes.  The  allies  yield,  on  ehxation,  a  fmali 
quantity  of  alkaline  fait,  with  fometimes  one  and  fome¬ 
times  another  fait  of  the  neutral  kind. 

The  fmoke  of  peat  does  not  preferve  or  harden  flefi> 
like  that  of  wood  ;  and  the  foot,  into  which  it  con- 
denfes,  is  more  difpofed  to  liquefy  in  moift  weather. 

Peat  afhes,  properly  burnt  for  a  manure,  are  noble 
improvers  boili  of  corn  and  grafs  land  :  but  the  fub¬ 
ftance  from  which  they  fhould  be  got  is  an  under  ftra- 
tum  of  the  peat,  where  the  fibres  and  roots  of  the 
earth,  See.  ate  well  decayed.  Indeed  the  very  bell  are 
procured  from  the  luweft  ftratum  of  all.  Phis  will 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  very  ftrong  afhes,  m  colour 
(when  firft  burnt)  like  vermilion,  and  iu  tafte  veiy  fait 
and  pungent.  Great  care  and  caution  fhould  be  ufed 
in  burning  thefe  allies,  and  alfo  in  preferving  them  af¬ 
terwards.  The  method  of  burning  them  is  much  the 
fame  as  burning  charcoal.  The  peat  muft  be  collect¬ 
ed  into  a  large  heap,  and  covered  fo  as  not  to  flame 
out,  but  fuffered  to  confume  ftowly,  till  the  whole 
fubftance  is  burnt  to  an  afh.  The  afhes  thus  burnt  are 
held  in  mol  efteem  ;  but  the  peat-afhes  burnt  in  com¬ 
mon  firing  are  in  many  places  ufed  for  the  fame  purpo- 
fes,  and  fold  at  the  fame  prices. 

Peat  afhes  are  found  excellent  in  fweetening  four 
meadow  land,  deftroying  rufhes,  and  other  bad  kinds 
of  grafs,  and  in  their  ftead  producing  great  quantities 
of  natural  grafs.  They  burn  great  quantities  of  peat- 
aflies  in  fame  parts  of  Berkfhire  and  Lancafhire,  and 
efteem  them  one  of  the  beft  dreftings  for  their  fpring 
Crops. 

The  fnlphureous  and  faline  particles  with  which  the 
afhes  abound  have  a  moft  happy  effeCl  in  promoting 
vegetation ;  and  if  ufed  with  diferetion,  the  increafe 
procured  by  them  h  truly  wonderful. 
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All  afhe3are  of  a  hot,  fiery,  cauftic  nature:  they  mud 
therefore  he  ufed  with  caution.  With  refpeft  to  peat- 
afhes,  almoft  the  only  danger  proceeds  from  laying  them 
on  in  too  great  quantities  at  improper  feafons.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  better  than  they  are  for  dreffing  low  damp 
meadows,  laying  to  the  quantity  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  Wineheller  bulbils  on  an  acre  :  it  is  bell  to  four 
them  by  hand,  as  they  will  then  be  more  regularly 
fpread.  This  fhould  be  done  in  January  or  February 
at  lateft,  that  the  afhes  may  be  wafhed  in  towards  the 
roots  of  the  grafs  by  the  firft  rains  that  fall  in  the 
fpr  ng. 

If  they  were  fpread  more  forward  in  the  year,  and 
acTpeedy  rain  fhould  not  fucceed,  being  hot  in  their 
nature,  they  would  be  apt  to  burn  up  the  grafs,  in- 
Head  of  doing  it  any  fervice.  The  damper  and  ftiifer 
the  foil,  the  more  peat -allies  fhould  be  laid  on  it  ;  but 
in  grafs  lands  the  quantity  fhould  never  exceed  thirty 
Wineheller  bufhels,  and  on  light  warm  lands  Iefs  than 
half  that  quantity  is  fully  fufiL  sent. 

On  wheat  crops  thefe  allies  are  of  the  preateft  fer¬ 
vice,  but  tiny  muft  he  hid  on  with  the  utnioit  difere- 
tion.  Were  they  to  be  fpread  in  any  quantity  before 
the  winter,  after  the  fowing  the  corn,  they  would  make 
the  wheat  too  rank,  and  do  more  harm  than  good; 
was  the  fpread  in  r  this  manure,  on  the  contrary,  defer¬ 
red  till  the  fprino-,  the  corn  could  not  poflibly  during 
the  winter  feafon  be  benefited  by  it..  About  the  be 
ginning  of  November,  before  the  hard  frofts  fet  in, 
feems  to  be  the  proper  feafon  for  this  purpofe  :  and  ic 
will  be  found  neceffaiy  to  fow  cn  every  acre  of  heavy 
clayey  wheat  land  about  eight  Winchefler  hufhels  of 
thefe  afhes  ;  on  lighter  warmer  lands  in  wheat,  four 
will  be  fufiicient  for  this  feafon.  The  winter  dreliing 
is  thought  by  practical  farmers  to  be  of  great  fervice  : 
trifling  as  the  quantity  may  feem,  it  warms  the  root 
of  the  plants,  brings  it  moderately  forward,  preferves 
its  verdure,  and  difpofes  it  to  get  into  a  growing  ftate 
the  firft  fine  weather  after  Chriftmas. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  on  heavy  lands  in  wheat,  another  dreliing 
of  afhes,  by  fowing  of  them  on  every  acre  eight  hufhels 
more,  wiil  do  much  good  ;  on  light  lands,  in  this  fe¬ 
cund  dreliing,  fix  bufhels  may  be  allowed. 

i  heie  allies  laid  on  in  the  fpring  are  of  the  greatefl 
fervice,  without  any  probability  of  danger  :  if  rain 
falls  within  a  few  days  after  the  dreliing  is  laid  on,  it 
is  wafhed  in,  and  has  a  happy  effect  on  the  fucceeding 
crop,  co-operating  with  the  manure  that  was  laid  on 
in  November;  if,  on  the  contrary,  dry  weather  for  a 
long  continuance  fucceeds,  the  fir  it  winter- dreliing  has 
its  lull  effect,  and  the  quantity  laid  on  in  the  fpring  is 
in  fad  fo  fmail,  that  there  is  very  little  probability  of 
its  burning  or  hurting  the  crop.  This  excellent  manure 
is  alfo  of  great  ufe  in  the  turnip  hufbandry  on  many 
accounts,  particularly  as  it  much  contributes  to  preferve 
the  young  crop  from  being  devoured  by  the  fly. 

But  one  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  from 
thefe  afhes,  not  yet  mentioned,  is  the  very  great  fer¬ 
vice  they  are  of  to  every  kind  of  artificial  pafture. 

Saintfoin  receives  great  benefit  from  this  manure, 
and  io  does  clover,  rye -grafs,  and  trefoil,  provided  it 
is  aid  on  with  difcretion :  the  proper  feafon  is  about 
the  month  of  February.  Tim  quantity  muft  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  nature  of  the  crop  and  foil  *  but  it  ought 


fcarcely  in  any  inftance  to  exceed  thirty  Winchefler 
bufhels.  Clover,  with  the  help  of  this  manure,  grows 
with  great  luxuriance,  infomuch  that  there  have  often 
been  two  large  crops  of  hay  from  the  fame  field  in  a 
jrear,  and  good  autumn  feed  afterwards.  They  have  an 
excellent  effed  on  tares  or  vetches  :  to  peafe  they 
feem  to  be  hurtful. 

The  effeds  of  this  manure  will  be  vifible  at  lead 
three  years,  nor  does  it,  like  fome  others,  leave  the 
land  in  an  impoverished  ftate,  when  its  virtues  are  ex- 
haufled  and  fpent  Peat-afhes  are  not,  however,  fo 
certain  a  manure  for  barley  and  oats  as  for  the  winter 
corn  :  for  as  thefe  are  quick  growers,  and  occupy  the 
land  but  a  few  months,  this  warm  manure  is  oiten  apt 
to  pufh  them  forward  too  fall,  and  make  them  run  too 
much  to'eoarfe  ftraw,  yielding  only  a  lean  immature 
gram.  Oats,  however,  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  damaged 
by  it  as  barky. 

Peat-afhes  approach,  in  their  effeds  on  the  fcveral 
crops  on  which  they  are  laid,  to  coal-foot  ;  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  that  is  ufed  of  foot  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  of  the  afhes,  as  they  are  in  a  much  ftronger  de¬ 
gree  impregnated  with  a  vegetative  power ;  and  they 
are  befiks  in  mofl  places  eafier  procured  in  quantities, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Peat-afhes  are  almoft,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
a  general  manure  fuited  to  every  foil.  On  cold  clay 
they  warm  the  too  compad  particles,  difpofe  it  to  fer¬ 
ment,  crumble,  and  of  courfe  fertilize,  and,  in  fine, 
not  only  aflift  it  in  difclofing  and  difpenfing  its  great 
vegetative  powers,  but  alfo  bring  to  its  aid  a  conlider- 
able  proportion  of  ready  prepared  aliment  for  plants.  On 
light  lands  thele  a  flies  have  a  different  effect :  here  the 
pores  are  too  large  to  be  afieded,  or  farther  feparated 
by  the  falts  or  fulphur  contained  in  them  ;  but,  being 
clofely  attached  to  the  furfaces  of  the  large  particles 
of  which  this  earth  is  generally  compofed^  this  manure 
difpofes  them,  by  means  of  its  faks,  to  attrad  the 
moifture  contained  in  the  air  :  by  this  operation,  the 
plants  which  grow  on  thefe  porous  toils  are  prevented 
from  being  fcorched  up  and  burnt  ;  and  if  they  want, 
which  they  generally  do,  more  nouriihment  than  the 
land  is  of  itfelf  capable  of  affording,  this  is. readily 
and  abundantly  fupplied  by  this  uf’eful  manure.  Ir 
large  farms  it  is  very  ufual  to  fee  all  the  home-field3 
rich  and  well  mended  by  th*  yard  dung,  See.  whereas 
the  more  diftant  lands  are  generally  poor,  iuipoverifhed, 
and  out  of  heart,  for  want  of  proper  manure  being  ap¬ 
plied  in  time.  See  Chemistry,  nv  1448. 

PEaUCIER,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Win- 
flow,  in  Ins  Treat ife  on  the  Head,  and  by  fome  of  the 
French  writers,  to  the  mufcle  called  by  Albinas  latijfi- 
mus-  colli  ;  and  by  others  detrahens  quadratus,  and  quadra- 
tus  gena.  Santorini  has  called  the  part  of  this  which 
arifes  from  the  check  mujeu/us  rijortus  noyaus  ;  and  fome 
call  the  whole  platyjma  my  aides, 

PEBBLES,  the  name  of  a  ger.us  of  foflils,  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  flints  and  homocroa  by  their  ha¬ 
ving  a  variety  of  colours.  Thefe  are  defined  to  be 
ftones  compofed  of  a  cryftalline  matter  debated  by 
earths  of  various  kinds  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  them- 
fubjedl  to  veins,  clouds,  and  other  variegations,  ulually 
formed  by  incruftution  round  a  central  nucleus,  but 
fometimes  the  effedt  of  a  fimple  concretion  ;  and  veined, 
like  the  agates,  by  the  difpofition  which  the  motion  of 
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tlie  fluid  they  were  formed  in  gaveiheit  differently  co- 

'  loured  fubftances.  ,  „  , 

The  variety  of  pebbles  is  fo  srreat,  that  an  bally  de- 
feriber  would  be  apt  to  make  almoft  as  many  fpecies  as 
he  f.w  fpecimeno.  A  careful  examination  will  teach 
however,  to  di.i  inguifh  them  into  a  certain  number 
of  effentially  different  fpecies,  to  which  all  the  reft  may 
be  referred  as  accidental  varieties.  When  we  find  the 
fame  colours,  or  thofe  refulting  from  a  mixture  of  the 
fame,  fuch  as  nature  frequently  makes  in  a  number  of 
nes,  we  (hall  eafily  be  able  to  determine  that  thefe 
are  all  of  them  the  fame  fpecies,  though  of  different 
appearances  ;  and  that  whether  the  matter  be  difpofed 
of  in  one  or  two,  or  in  20  crufts,  laid  regularly  round 
u  nucleus  ;  or  thrown  irregularly,  without  a  nucleus, 
into  irregular  lines  j  or  laftly,  if  blended  into  an  uni¬ 
form  mafs. 

Thefe  are  the  three  Hates  in  which  every  pebble  is 
found  ;  for  if  it  has  been  naturally  and  regularly  form¬ 
ed  by  incruftation  round  a  certain  nucleus,  we  find  that 
always  the  fame  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  the  crufts  not 
lefs  regular  and  certain.  If  the  whole  has  been  more 
haftily  formed,  and  the  refult  only  of  one  fimple  con¬ 
cretion,  if  that  has  happened  while  its  different  fub- 
ftances  were  all  moiil  and  thin,  they  have  blended  to¬ 
gether  and  made  a  mixed  mafs  of  the  joint  colour  of 
them  all.  But  if  they  have  been  fometbmg  harder 
when  this  has  happened,  and  too  far  concreted  to  dif- 
fufe  wholly  among  one  another,  they  are  found  thrown 
toe  ether  into  irregular  vein3.  Thefe  are  the  natural 
differences  of  all  the  pebbles  ;  and  having  regaid  to 
thefe  in  the  feveral  variegations,  all  the  known  pebbles 
may  be  reduced  to  154  fpecies. 

In  all  the  ftrata  of  pebbles  there  are  condantly 
found  fome  which  are  broken,  and  of  which  the  pieces 
lie  very  near  one  another  ;  but  as  bodies  of  fuch  nard- 
nefs  could  not  be  broken  without  fome  confiderable 
violence,  their  prefent  fituatiou  feems  to  indicate  that 
they  have  buffered  that  great  violence  in  or  near  the 
places  where  they  now  lie.  Bchde  thefe,  we  often 
meet  with  others  which  have  as  plainly  had  pieces  bro- 
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ken  off  from  them,  though  thole  pieces.  are  nowhere 


to  be  found  ;  whence  it  feems  equally  plain,  that  vvhat- 
ever  has  been  the  caufe  of  their  lra^ture,  they  have 
Seen  brought  broken,  as  we  find  them,  from  fome 
other  place,  or  elfe  that  the  pieces  broken  from 
them  muff  at  fome  time  or  other  have  been  carried 
from  this  place  to  fome  other  diilant  one.  . 

Several  of  thefe  broken  pebbles  have  their  edges  and 
corners  fo  fiiarp  and  even,  that  it  feems  evident  they 
never  can  have  been  toffed  about  or  removed  lmce  the 
fra&ure  was  made  ;  and  others  have  their  Tides  and 
corners  fo  rounded,  blunted,  and  worn  away,  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  roughly  moved  and  rolled  about 
among  other  hard  bodies,  either 'with  great  violence, 
©r  for  a  very  long  continuance  ;  fince  fuch  hard  bodies 
could  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which 
we  now  fee  them  without  long  fn&ion.  It  may  be 
fuppofed  by  fome,  that  thefe  Hones  never  were  broken, 
but  have  been  naturally  formed  of  this  fhape  ;  but  it 
will  be  eafily  feen,  by  any  one  who  accurately  furveys 
their  veins  or  costs,  which  furround  the  nucleus,  like 
the  annular  circles  of  a  tree,  that  they  muff  have  been 
originally  entire  ;  and  this  will  be  the  more  plain  1 
they  are  compared  with  a  Hone  broken  by  art.  ouch 
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pebbles  as  are  found  in  ftr3ta  near  the  furface1  of  the  Pehllet 
earth,  are  much  more  brittle  than  thofe  which  lie  in 
deeper  ftrata  ;  and  the  more  clear  and  tranfparent  the  ^ 
fand  is  which  is  found  among  pebbles,  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful  the  pebbles  are  generally  obfenved  to  be. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  ftones,  and  their  difpofition  in  the 
earth,  is  a  fubjetf  of  great  wonder  ;  and  may  ferve 
as  one  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  an  over-ruling  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  the  difpofition  of  all  natural  bodies.  The 
furtace  of  the  earth  is  tompofed  of  vegetable  mould, 
made  up  of  different  earths  mixed  with  the  putrid  re¬ 
mains  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  of  the  pro* 
per  texture  and  compages  for  conducing  the  moidure 
to  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants.  Under  this  are  laid 
the  fands  and  pebbles  which  ferve  a^  a  fort  of  drain  to 
carry  off  the  redundant  moifture  deeper  into  the  earth, 

Win  re  it  may  be  ready  to  fupply  the  place  of  what  is 
corftantly  riling  in  exhalations;  and  left  the  ftr*ta  of 
fand  ftould  be  too  thick,  it  is  common  to  find  thin 
ones  of  clay  between*  which  ferve  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ^ 
defeent  of  the  moifture,  and  keep  it  from  pafling  off 
too  foon  ;  and  left  thefe  thin  ftrata  of  clay  fhould  yield 
and  give  way,  and  by  their  foftnefs  when  wctced  give 
leave  to  the  particles  of  land  to  blend  themfelves  with, 
and  even  force  their  way  through  them,  there  are  found 
in  many  places  thin  coacs  of  a  poor  iron  ore,  placed 
regularly  above  and  below  the  clay ;  and  by  thefe  mean3 
not  only  ftrengthejaing  and  fupporting  the  clay,  but 
effectually  keeping  the  fand  from  making  its  way  into 
it.  There  ate  many  people  of  opinion,  that  the  fwal* 
lowing  of  pebbles  is  very  beneficial  to  health,  in  help¬ 
ing  the  flomach  to  digeft  its  food;  and  a  pebble-poffet 
is  an  old  woman’s  medicine  in  the  colic  in  many  parts 
of  England.  They  ufually  order  the  fmall  white  ftones 
to  be  picked  out  of  gravel  walks  for  this  purpofe,  and 
eat  them  in  large  quantities  in  fome  fort  of  fpoon  meat, 
of  which  milk  is  an  ingredient. 

The  thing  that  has  given  occafion  to  this  practice 
feems  to  have  been,  that  people  obferve  the  biids  to 
pick  up  the  gravel,  and  that  they  are  never  well  unlefh 
they  have  frequent  recourfe  to  this  to  help  their  di- 
geftion  :  but  this  is  no  fimilar  cafe  at  all,  tor  the  giz* 

«  rd  or  ftomaeh  of  a  bird  is  made  very  ftrong,  becaufe 
the  creature  hath  no  teeth  to  chew  its  food  ;  and  this 
gizzard  is  lined  with  a  rough  coat,  by  the  help  ol  which 
and  thefe  ftones  the  food  they  fwallow  whole  is  fo 
ground  as  to  yield  its  juices  to  the  nourifhment  of  the 
animal.  But  the  ftomaeh  of  nun  is  formed  fo  very 
differently,  that  it  can  never  require  thofe  abidances  to 
the  comminution  of  food.  Many  people  have,  however, 
accuftomed  themfelves  to  fwallow  not  only  thefe  fmall 
white  ftones,  but  large  pebbles,  even  to  the  fize  of  a 
walnut  each  ;  and  thefe  will  often  pafs  fafely  ;  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  long  accuftomed  themfelves  to  fwallow 
them,  boaft  of  receiving  no  injury  from  them  :  we  can 
never  know,  however,  that  the  death  of  fuch  perfons 
is  not  owing  to  them  at  iaft  ;  and  as  they  can  do  no 
good,  it  is  beft  always  to  avoid  them.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  inftances  on  record  in  which  they  have  uil* 
doubtecly  done  much  mifehief. 

PECx*kRY,  in  zoology.  See  Tajacu.. 

PECCANT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
humours  of  the  body,  when  they  offend  cither  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality,  i,  e.  when  they  are  either  morbid,  or  in 
too  great  abundance,  Moft  diieafcs  aiife  irom  peccant 
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pcchcm  humours,  which  are  either  to  be  corre&ed  by  altera- 
!!  tives  and  fpeeifics,  or  elfe  to  be  evaluated. 
pgck‘  PECHEM,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by 
the  modern  Greek  writers  to  the  root  called  be  hem  by 
Avicenna  and  Serapion.  Many  have  been  at  a  lofs  to 
know  what  this  root  pechcm  was  ;  but  the  virtues 
afcribed  to  it  are  the  fame  with'thofe  of  the  behem  of 
the  Arabians  ;  its  defcription  is  the  fame,  and  the  divi- 
fion  of  it  into  white  and  red  is  alfo  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  behem.  Nay,  the  word  pechcm  is  only  formed  oi 
behem  by  changing  the  b  into  a p,  which  is  very  com 
mon,  and  the  afpirate  into  or  ch>  which  is  as  com¬ 
mon.  Myrcpfus,  who  treats  of  this  root,  fays  the 
fame  thing  that  the  Arabian  Avicenna  fays  of  behem, 
namely,  that  it  was  the  fragments  of  a  woo  ly  root, 
much  corrugated  and  wrinkled  on  the  furface,  which 
was  owing  to  its  being  fo  moift  whiiil  frefh,  that  it  al¬ 
ways  rtirunk  greatly  in  the  drying. 

PECHYAGRA,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  the 
gout  affe£ing  the  elbow. 

PECHYS,a  name  ufed  by  fome  anatomical  writers 
for  the  elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  fome  medi¬ 
cal  writers  for  the  fcurvy. 

PECK,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  four  of  which,  make 
a  bnfhel. 

Peck  (Francis),  was  born  at  Stamford  in  Lin- 
cobifhire,  May  4th  1692,  and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  of  which  the  firft  is  a 
poem,  intitied,  “  Sighs  on  the  Death  of  queen  Anne 
printed  p*-*  '  ably  about  the  time  of  her  death  in  [714. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  printed  ‘  to  ryos'AnoN; 
©r  an  Exercife  on  the  Creation,  and  an  Hymn  to 
the  Creator  of  the  World  ;  written  in  the  exp  re  fs 
words  of  the  facred  text,  as  an  Attempt  to  fhow 
the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  the  Ploly  Scriptures, 
1716,  Svo."  In  1721,  being  then  curate  of  King's 
Clifton  in  Northumptonfhire,  he  iffued  propofals  for 
printing  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  his  native 
town,  which  was  publifhed  in  1727,  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of  “  Acmhmia  tertia  Anglic  ana  ;  or  the  An¬ 
tiquarian  Annals  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
and  Narthamptonfhires  ;  containing  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Univevfity,  Mo  11  arteries,  Gilds,  Churches,  Chapels, 
Hofpitals,  and  Schools  there,  See  A  inferibed  to  John 
Duke  of  Rutland.  This  work  was  haftened  by  An 
EfTay  on  the  ancient  and  prefent  State  of  Stamford, 
1726,  qto,”  written  by  Francis  Hargrave,  who,  in  his 
preface,  mentions  the  difference  which  had  arifen  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr  Peck,  on  account  of  the  former’s 
publication  unfairly  foreftalling  that  intended  by  the 
latter.  Mr  Peck  is  alfo  therein  very  roughly  treated, 
on  account  of  a  fmall  work  he  had  formerly  printed* 
intitied,  ‘4  The  Hiftory  of  the  Stamford  Bull- running." 
Mr  Peck  had  before  this  time  obtained  the  itdfory 
of  GoJeby  near  Melton  in  Leicefterrtire,  the  only 
piefeiment  he  ever  enjoyed.  In  1  *7  29,  he  printed  on 
a  Angle  ffieet,.  “  (Queries  concerning  the  Natural  Hi- 
rtory  and  Antiquities  of  Leicefterftnre  and  Rutland," 
which  were  aiterwards  reprinted  in  1740;  but  al¬ 
though  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  the  work  was 
very  confiderable,  yet  it  never  made  its  appearance. 

%  In  H32  he  publiflied  the  firft  volume  of  “  Dejiderata 
Curiofa ;  or,  a  Coikaion  cf  divers  fcarce  and  curious 


Pieces  relating  chiefly  to  Matters  of  Englith  Hiftory  ; 
con  lifting  of  choice  traefs,  memoirs,  letters,  wills, 
epitaphs,  &o\.  tranferibed,  many  of  them,  from  the 
originals  themtelves,  and  the  rert  from  divers  ancient 
MS.  copies,  or  the  MS.  collations  of  fundry  famous 
antiquaries  and  other  eminent  perfons,  both  of  the 
iaft  snd  prefent  age  :  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  poffible, 
diverted  into  order  of  time,  and  illuftrated  with  ample 
notes,  contents,  additional  difeourfes,  and  a  complete, 
index."  Tnis  volume  was  dedicated  to  Lord  William* 
Manners,  and  was  followed,  in  173$,  by  a  faeond  vo¬ 
lume,  dedicated  to  Dr  Reynolds  bilhop  of  Lincoln* 
In  1735  Mr  Peck  printed  in  a  4to  pamphlet,  “  A 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  difeourfes  wn'tten  botfi 
for  and  againft  popery  in  the  time  of  King  James  II. 
containing  in  the  whole  an  account  of  457  books  and 
pamphlets,  a  great  number  of  them  not  mentioned  in 
the  three  former  catalogues  ;  with  references  after 
each  tide,  for  the  more  fpeedy  fin  ling  a  further  ac¬ 
count  of  the  faid  difeourfes  and  their  authors  in  fun- 
dry  writers,  and  an  alphabetical  lift  of  the  writer* 
on  each  fide."  In  1739  he  was  the  editor  of  “  Nine¬ 
teen  Letters  of  the  truly  reverend  and  learned  Henry 
Hammond,  D.  D  (author  of  the  Annotations  on  the 
New  Teftament,  &c.)  written  to  Mr  Peter  Stain* 
i*0 ugh  and  Dr  Nathaniel  Angelo,  many  of  them  on 
curious  fuje&s,  &c."  Thefe  were  printed  from  the 
originals,  communicated  by  Mr  Robert  Marfden  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Nottingham,  and  Mr  John  Worthington. 
The  next  year,  1740,  produced  two  volumes  in  4 to, 
one  of  them  intitied,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ac¬ 
tions  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  delivered  in  three  pane> 
gyncs  of  him  written  in  Latin;  the  flrft,  as  faid,  by 
Don  Juan  Roderigucz  de  Saa  Menefes,  Conde  da 
Pcnguiao,  the  Portugal  ambaffador;  the  fecond,  as 
affirmed  by  a  certain  jefuit,  the  lord  ambaffador’s 
chaplain  ;  yet  both,  it  is  thought,  competed  by  Mr 
Jo.  n  Milton  (Latin  fecretary  tv)  CromwJl),  as  wa3 
the  third  ;  with  an  Englifn  verflon  of  each.  The 
wnole  illuftrated  with  a  large  hlftorical  preface  ;  many 
fimilar  paffages  from  the  Paradife  Loit,  and  other 
works  of  Mr  John  Milton,  an  !  notes  from  the  belt 
hiftorians.  T  o  all  which  is  added,  a  colle&ion  of  di¬ 
vers  cuiious  hlftorical  pieces  relating  to  Cromwell, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  remarkable  perfons  (af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  Dejiderata  Curiofa ,  v.  i.  and  ii.)" 
The  other,  “  New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  poetical 
Works  of  Mr  John  Milton  ;  with,  firft,  an  examination 
of  Milton’s  ft yle ;  and  fecondly,  explanatory  and 
critical  notes  011  divers  paffages  in  Milton  and  Shake- 
fpeare,  by  the  editor.  Thirdly,  Baptifles  ;  a  facred 
dramatic  poem  in  defence  of  liberty,  as  written  in 
Latin  by  Mr  George  Buchanan,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
liih  by  Mr  John  Milton,  and  lirfl  publiftel  in  1641*. 
by  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Fourthly,  the  . 
Parallel,  or  Archhifficp  Laud  and  Cardinal  -Wolfey 
compared,  a  Vificn  by  Milton.  Fifthly,  the  Legend 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  knt.  chief  butler  of 
England,  who  died  of  poifon,  anno  1570,  an  hifto- 
ricfll  poem  by  his  nephew  Sir  Thomas  Throckmor¬ 
ton,  knt.  Sixth,  Herod  the  Great,  by  the  editor. 
Seventh,  the  Refurreflion,  a  poem  in  imitation  of 
Milton,  by  a  friend.  And  eighth,  a  Difcourfe  on  the 
Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  by  Milton  ;  with  preface* 
and  notes.”  Thefe  were  the  laft  publications  which 
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he  gave  the  world.  When  thefe  appeared,  he  had  in  of  th< 
contemplation  no  lefs  than  nine  different  works  ;  but 
whether  he  had  not  met  with  encouragement  for  thofe 
which  he  had  already  produced,  or  whether  he  was 
rendered  incapaWe  of  executing  them  by  reafon  of  his 
declining  health,  is  uncertain  ;  but  none  of  them  ever 
were  made  public.  He  concluded  a  laborious,  and, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  an  ufeful  life,  wholly  devoted  to 
antiquarian  purfuits,  Aug.  13th  1743,  at  the  age  of 
61  years. 

PECO  R A,  in  zoology,  the  fifth  order  of  the  clafs 
mammalia,  in  the  Linnean  fyflem.  See  Zoology. 

PECQUET  (John),  was  a  phyfician  in  Dieppe, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1674*  He  was  phyfician  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  the  celebrated  Fouquet,  whom  he  entertain¬ 
ed  at  his  fpare  hours  with  fome  of  the  moft  amufing 
experiments  in  natural  philofophy.  He. acquired  im¬ 
mortal  honour  to  himfelf  by  the  difeovery  of  a  ia&eal 
vein,  which  conveys  the  chyle  to  the  heart ;  and 
which  from  his  name  is  called  le  Refervoir  de  Pecquet . 

Tlrs  difeovery  was  a  frefh  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  :  though  it  met  with  opposition 
from  many  of  the  learned,  particularly  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  Riolau,  who  wrote  a  treatife  againft  the  author 
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pe&en,  we  have  already  treated  under  the  ar-  Pe&en. 


of  it,  with  this  title  :  Adverfus  Pecquetum  &  Pecquet!- 


anos.  The  only  works  which  we  have  of  Pecquet, 
are,  I.  Experiment  a  nova  Anatomica ,  publifhed  at  Paris, 
1654.  2.  A  Differtation,  De  Thoracis  Laftels,  pub¬ 

lifhed  at  Atr.fterdam,  1663.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
lively  and  active  genius;  but  his  fprightlinefs  fome- 
times  led  him  to  adopt  dangerous  opinions.  He  re¬ 
commended,  as  a  remedy  for  all  difeafes,  the  life  of 
brandy.  This  remedy,  however,  proved  fat'd  to 
himfelf,  and  contributed  to  fhorten  his  days,  which 
he  might  have  employed  to  the  advantage  of  the 

PECTEN,  the  Scallop  ;  a  genus  of  fhell-fifli,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  The  animal  is  a  tethy  s  ; 
the  fir  ell  bivale  and  unequal ;  the  hinge  toothlefs,  ha¬ 
ving  a  fmall  ovated  hollow.  This  (hell  filh  is  one  of  the 
-Jpinners,  having  the  power  of  fpinning  threads  like  the 
mufcles :  but  they  are  much  fhorter  and  coarfer  than 
even  thofe  of  that  fifh  ;  fo  that  they  can  never  he 
wrought  into  any  kind  of  work  like  the  longer  and 
finer  threads  of  the  pinna  marina.  The  life  of  the  threads 
which  are  fpim  by  "the  feallop  is  to  fix  the  creature  to 
any  folid  body  near  its  (hell.  All  thefe  proceed,  as  in 
the  miifcle,  from  one  common  trunk.  It  is  an  evident 
proof  that  the  fifh  has  a  power  of  fixing  itfelf  at  plca- 
fure  to  any  folid  body  by  means  of  thefe  threads,  that 
after  dorms  the  fcallops  are  often  found  toffed  upon 
rocks,  where  there  were  none  the  day  before  ;  and  yet 
thefe  are  fixed  by  their  threads,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
had  remained  ever  fo  long  in  their  place.  They  form 
their  threads  in  the  very  fame  manner  which  the  mufcle ; 
only  their  organ  which  ferves  for  fpinning  is  fhorter, 
and  has  a  wider  hollow,  whence  the  threads  are  necef- 
iarily  thicker  and  fhorter. 

Mr  Barbut  divides  the  genus  oftrea  into  four  fami¬ 
lies ;  which  he  thus  names  according  to  their  charac¬ 
ters.  1.  The  winged  equilateral  pediens.  2.  The  pec- 
tens,  that  have  one  ear  inwardly,  fpring  by  being  ci¬ 
liated.  3.  The  pedtens  that  have  their  valves  more 
gibbous  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other.  4.  The  rough 
.ones,  commonly  called  oj/lert.  Of  the  locomotive  powers 


tide  Animal  Motion ,  which  fee  p.  41 1.  col.  2. 

The  pedtens,  fuch  a3  the  foie  pedten,  the  ducal  man¬ 
tle  pedten,  the  knotted,  and  others,  feem  to  be  in  ge¬ 
neral  inhabitants  of  the  fndian  feas;  fome  of  them  fre¬ 
quent  thofe  of  Africa  and  the  South  Seas.  The  moll 
rem.  rkable  fpecies  is  the  maximus  or  great  feallop,  be¬ 
ing  the  fame  with  what  Barbut  calls  the  ducal-mantle 
petlen.  It  has  14  rays,  very  prominent  and  broad,  and 
ftrinted  both  above  and  below.  They  are  rugged  and 
imbricated  with  feales.  They  grow  to  a  large  fize  ; 
are  found  in  beds  by  themfelves  ;  are  dredged  up,  and 
barrelled  for  fale.  The  ancients  fay  that  they  have  a 
power  of  removing  themfelves  from  place  to  place  by 
vafl  fprings  or  leaps.  This  (hell  wa>  ufed  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  as  a  food.  When  dreffed  with  pep¬ 
per  and  cummin,  it  was  taken  medicinally.  The  feal¬ 
lop  was  commonly  worn  by  pilgrims  on  their  hat,  or 
the  cape  of  their  coat,  as  a  mark  that  they  had  eroded 
the  fea  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  fome  diflant 
object  of  devotion. 

The  name  pefien  fee  ms  to  have  been  given  to  thefe 
animals,  from  the  longitudinal  ftriae  witli  which  their 
furface  is  covered,  which  refemble  fomewhat  the  teeth 
of  a  comb  ;  and  hence  alfo  the  Greek  name  By 

the  general  charadter  of  this  fhell,  it  evidently  includes 
cockles  as  well  as  fcallops,  which  are  the  pedtens  with¬ 
out  ears,  and  having  lefs  flat  or  elated  {hells.  They  are 
called  by  all  authors  by  a  name  which  is  only  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  peften,  peHunculus.  The  having  ears  indeed 
is  the  common  maik  of  diftindtion  between  the  pedtens 
and  the  cockles,  which  lafl  ufually  have  norc  ;  yet  the 
gerera  are  not  dillindt,  as  fome  have  imagined  :  for 
there  are  (hells  univerfally  allowed  to  be  pedtens  or 
fcallops,  which  have  no  ears,  and  otheis  as  univerfally 
allowed  to  be  pedtuncles  or  cockles  which  have.  Hence 
then  appears  the  error  of  Lifter,  who  made  them  two 
diftindt.  genera,  and  gave  the  ears  and  the  equal  con¬ 
vexity  of  both  (hells  as  the  great  charadteriftics  of  tw.em: 
which,  though  they  be  good  marks  to  diftinguifh  the 
fpecies  by,  are  far  from  being  fo  unalterable  a3  to  found 
different  genera  upon. 

Barbut,  we  have  feen,  ranks  the  pedtens  nnder  the 
genus  oftrea  ;  but  he  fays,  that  though  the  generic 
charadter  of  the  hinge  agrees  in  both,  the  animal  inha¬ 


biting  the  pedtens  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
oyfter  ;  for  which  reafon  Linnseus  has  divided  the  ge¬ 
nus  into  fedtions.  The  peftines  by  fome  are  efteemed 
as  delicious  a  food  as  the  oyfter.  They  differ  very  ma¬ 
terially  in  a  variety  of  circumftances.  The  pedtens,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  fail  on  the  furface  of  the 
water;  and  beftdes,  if  they  are  attacked  by  a  foe,  they 
let  down  the  membrane  which  nature  has  provided  them 
for  a  fail,  and  drop  to  the  bottom.  “  Behold  (fays  Rar- 
but)  thefpleiidorof  the  pedtlnes,  which  rival  the  glowing 
colours  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  as  numerous  a3 
they  are  beautiful,  flirting  from  place  to  place,  and 
may  well  be  called  the  paplliones  of  the  ocean.  What 
fuperior  qualities  does  not  the  pedtines  enjoy  above 
the  oftrea  edulis,  which,  conftantly  confined  to  its  na¬ 
tive  bed,  feems  wholly  deftined  to  afford  food  to  other 
creatures,  not  having  any  means  of  defence,  but  its 
fhelly  caftle,  which  is  frequently  attacked  and  ftormed 
by  its  numerous  enemies?  This  creature  is  not  only 
ufeful  to  man  as  a  dainty  food,  but  the  fhell  be  mg  le- 
2  vigated 
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vigated  irto  a  fubtle  powder,  is  employed  as  an  abfor- 
tcnt  in  heart- burns  and  other  like  complaints  arifing 
from  acidities  in  the  fir  ft  paffagcs  ;  the  hollow  fhells 


Tenerallv  made  ; 


af,  as  containing  more  than 


the  thinner  fi  t  ones,  of  the  fine  white  earth,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  outer  rough  coat,  which  laft  is  found 
to  be  conlidercbly  impregnated  with  lea  falt.5> 

The  grand  mark  of  diftin&ion  between  the  pe&ens 
and  oyfter  feerns  to  be  the  locomotive  faculty.  It 
whs  long  fuppofed.  that  the  oyfter  poffeffed  no  power 
of  motion,  that  it  always  remained  in  the  place  in 
which  nature  or  accident  had  placed  it,  and  that 
its  life  differed  little  from  that  of  vegetables.  Expe¬ 
rience,  however,  hat  taught  ns  to  reject  thefe  prema¬ 
ture  conclnfions.  We  fhall  here  lay  btfore  our  read¬ 
ers  at  length,  though  perhaps  a  little  out  of  its  place, 
what  Abbe  Diequemare  has  obferved  with  refpect  to 
this  efrcumftance,  the  conclniions  of  whofe  remarks  we 
have  given  in  another  place.  See  Animal  Motion , 
p  41 1.  col.  2. 

f mortal  is  “  Paifing  one  day  (fays  the  Abbe)  along  die  fea- 

Plyfifue.  ffiore,  1  obferved  an  oyfter  lying  in  a  fhallow  place, 
and  ej'.dtmg  with  considerable  force  a  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that,  if  this  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  Efficient  depth,  the  refinance  of  the  water 
would  have  forced  the  oyffer  from  its  place-  To  be 
ihtisfied  of  r hi ,  I  took  ieveral  middle- fized  cyflers 
with  a  light  fhell,  rod  placed  them  on  a  fmooth  hori¬ 
zontal  fin-face,  in  a  Efficient  quantity  of  pure  feo- wa¬ 
ter.  Some  hours  elapfed,  and  die  night  came  on  be¬ 
fore  any  thing  remarkable  appeared  ;  but  next  day  I 
found  one  oi  the  oyfters  in  a  place  arid  fituation  diffe- 
rent  from  that  in  which  I  had  lert  it  ;  and  as  nothing 
could  fuve  difeoropofed  it,  I  could  not  doubt  but  that 
it  had  moved  by  its  own  powers.  I  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attend  my  charge  ;  but,  as  if  they  meant  to 
conceal  their  fecret,  the  oyfters  always  operated  in  my 
abfrnce.  At  laft,  as  I  was  exploring  the  coaft  of  Lower 
Normandy,  I  perceived  in  an  oyfter-bc-d  one  of  them 
changing  place  pretty  quickly.  On  my  return,  there¬ 
fore,  to  Havre,  I  made  new  difpoirtions  to  difeover 
the  means  by  which  the  motions  of  oyfttrs  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  I  Exceeded.  This  animal  ejedts  the  wa¬ 
ter  by  that  part  of  the  fhrii  which  is  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  the  hinge;  it  c?.fi  alfo  throw  it  out  at  thefides, 
at  each  extremity  of  the  hinge,  or  even  fretn  the  whole 
opening  At  once.  For  this  purpofe,  it  can  vary  the 
aftion  of  its  internal  mechanifm  ;  but  the  foft  parts 
are  not  th e  only  organs  that  perform  this  function  ; 
in  certain  cafes  the  fhells  affift  in  forcing  out  the 
water. 

“  When  rn  oyfter  thus  fuddenly,  forcibly,  and  re- 
'peatedy,  fquirts  forth  a  quantity  of  water,  it  repulfes 
thofe  of  its  enemies  that  endeavour  to  infinuate  them- 
fdves  .within- the  fhells  while  they  are  open:  but  this 
is  cl  edit  al  only  again  ft  its  weak  eft  fees  5  for  there  are 
dome  fo  formidable  by  their  ftrenpth  or  their  addrefs, 
that  a  creat  number  of  oyfters  perifh  in  this  way.  The 


r.ot  placed  in  circuniftancea  favourable  for  thefe  mo¬ 
tions.  1  hey  are  often  fituatej  in  the  crevices  of  rocks, 
ne tween  Hones,  or  among  other  oyfters,  fomc  in  fand 
and  fome  in  mud  ;  fo  that  their  Srength,  or  powers  of 
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motion,  are  exerted  in  vain.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  they  have  the  faculty  of  operating  their  own  re¬ 
lief  from  thefe  circum fiances,  and  that  they  may  be  ac¬ 
cidentally  alibied  by  other  bodies.  It  muft,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  mei  ns  of  relief  cannot  be 
numerous  or  confideranle  in  fuch  as  are  attached  to 
other  oyfters,  to  a  body  heavier  than  thenr.felves,  or  to 
a  rock ;  but  fuch  fituations  are  the  moft  uncomnioa 
in  the  oyfter-beds  thn  I  am  acquainted  with  on  the 
French  coafts  in  the  Channel.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  very 
angular  or  heavy  fhe]l  may  be  Efficient  to  render  an 
oyfter  immoveable.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  cafe  with 
fuch  of  them  ns  hive  been  obliged  by  worms,  or  other 
more  formidable  enemies,  fo  to  increafe  their  fhells  as 
to  make  them  thick  aod  unwieldy.  But  v/e  do  not 
know  whether  thefe  animals,  in  unfavourable  circum- 
ii a  rices,  may  not  be  asffc  to  fupply  thofe  manoeuvres 
that  I  have  mentioned  by  others  that  I  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  obferve.  An-  oyfter  that  has  never 
been  attached,  may  fix  itfelf  by  any  part  of  the  mar. 
gin  of  either  of  its  valves,  and  that  margin  will  become 
the  middle,  or  nearly  fo,  if  the  oyfter  is  young.  I 
would  not  be  furpri fed, that  oyfters,  which  have  been 
fixed  to  a  rock  from  the  beginning,  fhouid  be  able  to 
detach  themfelves.  I  have  feen  them  operate  upon 
their  fhells  in  fo  many  different  ways,  and  with  fuch 
admirable  contrivance,  when  thole  fhells  have  been 
pierced  by  their  enemies  (among  whom  I  muft  be 
ranked ),  that  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  impoffible  for 
them  to  quit  the  place  to  which  they  are  attached.  It 
will  eafiiy  be  imagined  how  delicate  and  difficult  fuch 
obfervations  and  experiments  muft  be,  confiderfng  the 
fenfibility  of  the  animal,  the  delicacy  of  its  organs,  the 
tranfparency  of  die  matter  that  forms  the  layers  of  its 
fhells,  the  opacity  of  the  fhells  themfelves,  the  vicifiL 
tudes  of  the  fea,  and  the  feafons,  &c.  But  it  was  of 
ufe  to  fiiow,  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  by  the  learned  as  well  as  by  fifhamen, 
oyfters  are  endowed  with  a  locomotive  faculty,  and  by 
what  means  that  faculty  is  exerted.  1  muft  add,  th 
thofe  which  fir  ft  {bowed  me  thefe  motions,  were  brou  /fit 
from  the  confts  cf  Bretagne,  put  into  a  bed  at  La 
Hogue,  then  at  Ccurfeuile,  whence  they  were  carried 
to  Havre  ;  and  that,  as  all  thefe  tranfportations  were 
made  in  a  dry  carriage,  the  oyfters  could  not  be  in 
perfed  vigour.  It  was  neceffary  aifo  to  fhow,  that 
tlitfe  animals  have  much  more  fenfacion  and  more  in- 
duftry  than  is  generally  attributed  to  them. 

“  It  is  not  otten  that  a  fugacious  o&ferver  of  nature 
is  feduced  from  his  objeft  by  the  pride  of  appearing 
above  it,  or  the  defire  of  generalization.  To  think  of 
grafping  the  vvncle  of  nature,  when  we  sre  unable  to 
confidcr  in  the  whole  the  firft  and  moft  interefting  of 
her  kingdoms,  is  a  vain  iihffion.  Yet  foine  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  confound  the  kingdoms,  while  they  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  dividing  the  higheft  of  them  into 
beings  differently  nmmalized.  Under  the  pretence  of 
having  a  better  idea  of  it,  they  lopped  off  all  the  ex¬ 
tremities;  that  is  to  fay,  they  rid  themfelves  of  every 
thing  they  were  not  well  acquainted  with,  or  that 
threw  difficulties  in  their  way.  This,  to  be  fure,  was 
very  convenient,  but  very  unfuitubie  to  the  proceed¬ 
ing  of  an  enlarged  mind,  and  very  unfit  to  inform  us 
with  regard  to  the  axenomy  of  nature.  The  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  oyfter,  though  very  different  from  tint 
k  with 
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Pi&oral  with  which  we  are  bell  acquainted,  may  Le  compre- 
II  hended  under  our  confiderations  of  the  animal  ceco- 
l’eculiar.  nomy  ;n  general.  Thole  authors  are  not  fo  enlight¬ 
ened  as  they  imagine,  who  rep  re  fen  t  the  oyfter  as  an 
animal  deprived  of  fenfation,  as  an  intermediate  being 
between  animals  and  vegetables,  as  a  plant,  and  even  in 
feme  rtfpefls  as  inferior  to  a  plant.  It  is  thus  that 
the  oyfter  has  been  made  a  foundation  for  many  an  ab- 
furd  hypothefis  with  refpea  to  the  nature  of  animals. 
But  let  us  quit  the  confideration  of  thefe  faithlefs  pic¬ 
tures,  and  attend  to  the  original. 

«  The  oyfter  is  confcious  of  its  exiftence,  and  con- 
feious  alfo  that  fomething  exiils  exterior  to  itfelf.  It 
choofes,  it  reje&s  ;  it  varies  its  operations  with  judge¬ 
ment,  according  to  circumftances  ;  it  defends  itfelf  by 
means  adequate  and  complicated  ;  it  repairs  its  Ioffes  ; 
and  it  can  be  male  to  change  its  habits.  Oyfters  new¬ 
ly  taken  from  places  which  the  fea  had  never  left,  in- 
confiderately  open  their  (hells,  lofe  the  water  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  die  in  a  few  days  :  but  thofe  that  have  been 
taken  from  the  fame  place,  and  thrown  into  beds  or 
refervoirs  from  which  the  fea  occafionally  retires,  where 
they  are  incommoded  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  by  the 
cold,  or  where  they  are  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  man, 
learn  to  keep  themfelves  clofe  when  they  are  abandon¬ 
ed  by  the  water,  and  live  a  much  longer  time.”  See 
OsTREA. 

PECTORAL,  a  facerdotal  habit  or  vedment,  worn 
by  the  Jewifh  high-prieft.  The  Jews  called  it  Hhofrbtn, 
the  Greeks  the  Latins  rationale  and  psSora/e, 

and  in  out  verfion  of  the  Bible  it  is  called  Ireajlplate. 

It  confided  of  embroidered  fluff,  about  a  fpan  fquate, 
and  was  worn  upon  the  bread,  fet  with  twelve  precious 
Hones,  ranged  in  four  rows,  and  containing  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  It  was  fattened  to  the  ftiouLer 
by  two  chains  and  hooks  of  gold.  God  himfelf  pre- 
feribed  the  form  of  it.  See  Breastplate. 

Ffctorale,  a  bread  plate  of  thin  brafs,  about  1 2  lin¬ 
gers  fqnare,  worn  by  the  poorer  foldiers  in  the  Ho¬ 
man  army,  who  were  rated  under  icoo  drachmas.  See 
I ..ORICA.  .  ......  r 

Pectoral,  an  epithet  for  medicines  good  in  diteaies 

of  the  bread  and  lungs. 

PECTO HALTS,  in  Anatomy.  See  there,  Table 

of  the  Mttfcies.  . 

PECULATE,  in  civil  law,  the  crime  of  embezzling 
the  public  money,  by  a  perfon  intruded  with  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  management,  or  cuftody  thereof.  This  term  is 
alfo  ufed  by  civilians  for  a  theft,  whether  the  thing  be 
public,  fifeal,  facred,  or  religious. 

PECULIAR,  in  the  canon  law,  fignifies  a  particu¬ 
lar  pari  ill  or  church  that  has  jurifdittion  within  itfelf 
for  ranting  probates  of  wills  and  adminiftrations,  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  ordinary  or  bifhop’s  courts.  The  king’s 
chapel  is  a  royal  peculiar,  exempt  from  all  fpiritual  ju- 
rifdiaion,  and  referved  to  the  vifitation  and  immediate 
government  of  the  king  himfelf.  There  is  likewife  the^ 
archbifhop*ff  peculiar:  far  it  is  an  ancient  privilege  ot 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  that  wherever  any  manors  or 
advowfons  belong  to  it,  they  forthwith  become  exempt 
from  the  ordinary,  and  are  reputed  peculiars:  there 
are  57  fuch  peculiars  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  # 

B elides  thefe,  there  are  fome  peculiars  belonging  to 
deans,  chapters,  and  prebendaries,  which  are  only  ex - 
crop  ted  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  archdeacon;  thefe 
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are  derived  from  the  bithop,  who  may  vifit  them,  and  Peculium 
to  whom  there  lies  an  appeal.  II 

Court  of  Peculiars,  is  a  branch  of,  and  annexed  to,  Pedantry, 
the  court  of  arches.  It  has  r.  jurifdi&ion  over  all 
thofe  parifhes  difperfed  through  the  province  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  the  midd  of  other  dibcefes,  which  are  exempt 
from  the  ordinary’s  jurifdi&ion,  and  fubjeft  to  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  only.  All  ecclefiadical  caufes,  arifing  with¬ 
in  thefe  peculiar  or  exempt  jurifdi&ions,  are  originally 
cognizable  by  this  court :  from  which  an  appeal  lay 
formerly  to  the  pope,  but  now  by  the  ftac.  25  H.  VIII. 
c.  19.  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

PECULIUM,  the  flock  or  ellate  which  a  perfon, 
in  the  power  of  another,  whether  male  or  female,  either 
as  his  or  her  (lave,  may  acquire  by  his  induftry.  Roman 
Haves  frequently  amaffed  confiderable  fums  in  this  way. 

The  word  properly  fignifies  the  advanced  price  which 
a  Have  could  get  for  his  mailer’s  cattle,  See.  above  the 
ptice  fixed  upon  them  by  his  mailer,  which  was  the 
Have’s  own  property. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  peculium  denotes  the  goods 
which  each  religious  referves  and  poflefles  to  himfelf. 

PEDALS,  the  largelt  pipes  of  an  organ,  fo  called' 
becaufe  played  and  Hopped  with  the  foot.  The  pedals 
are  made  fquare,  and  of  wood  ;  they  are  ufually  13  in 
number.  They  are  of  modern  invention,  and  ferve  to 
carry  the  founds  of  an  o&ave  deeper  than  the  reft. 

See  Organ. 

PEDAGOGUE,  or  P  pedagogue,  a  tutor  or  ma¬ 
iler,  to  whom  is  committed  the  difeipline  and  direftion 
of  a  fcholar,  to  be  inftru&ed  in  grammar  and  other 
arts.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek 
puerorum  duftor,  ((  leader  of  boys.” 

M.  Fleury  obferves,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
padogogus  to  Haves  appointed  to  attend  their  children, 
lead  them,  and  teach  them  to  walk,  &c.  The  Romans 
gave  the  fame  denomination  to  the  Haves  who  were 
intruded  with  the  care  and  inllruction  of  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

PEDANT,  afchoolmafter  or  pedagogue,  who  pro- 
feffes  to  indru&and  govern  youth,  teach  them  the  hu¬ 
manities,  and  the  arts.  See  Pedagogue.  . 

Pedant  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  rough,  unpolilhed  man  of 
letters,  who  makes  an  impertinent  ufe  of  the  fciences, 
and  abounds  in  unfeafonable  criticifms  and  obferva* 
tions. 

Dacier  defines  a  pedant,  a  perfon  who  has  more  read* 
ing  than  good  fenfe.  See  Pedantry. 

Pedants  are  people  ever  armed  with  quibbles  and 
fyllogifms,  breathe  nothing  but  deputation  and  chi¬ 
canery,  and  purfue  a  propofition  to  the  lall  limits  of 

\lalebranche  deferibes  a  pedant  as  a  man  full  of  falfe 
erudition,  who  makes  a  parade  of  his  knowledge,  and 
is  ever  quoting  fome  Greek  or  Latin  author,  or  hunt¬ 
ing  back  to  a  remote  etymology. 

St  Evremont  fays,  that  to  paint  the  folly  of  a  pedant, 
we  mud  reprefent  him  as  turning  all  conversation  to  fome 
one  fcience  or  fubjedt  he  is  bed  acquainted  withal 

There  are  pedants  of  all  conditions,  and  ail  robes. 
Wicquefort  fays,  an  ambafiador,  always  attentive  to 
formalities  and  decorums,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  politi¬ 
cal  pedant. 

PEDANTRY,  or  Pedantism,  the  quality  or  man¬ 
ner  of  a  pedant.  See  Pebant. 
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Jtaforfon  %o  fwell  up  little  and  low  things,  to  make  a  vain 
W  fhow  of  feienee,  to  heap  up  Greek  and  Latin,  without 
i  judgment,  to  tear  thofe  to  pieces  who  differ  from  us 

about  a  paffage  in  Suetonius  or  other  ancient  authors, 
or  in  the  etymology  of  a  word,  to  ftir  up  all  the  world 
againft  a  man  for  not  admiring' Cicero  enough,  to  be 
interefted  for  the  reputation  of  an  ancient  as  if  he  were 
our  next  of  kin,  is  what  we  properly  call  pedantry . 

PEDARIAN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  fenators 
who  fignified  their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  with  their 
tongues  ;  that  is,  fuel)  as  walked  over  to  the  fide  of 
thofe  whofe  opinion  they  approved  of,  in  divifions  of 
the  fenate. 

Dr  Middleton  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
word.  He  fays,  that  though  the  magiftrates  of  Rome 
had  a  right  to  a  place  and  vote  in  the  fenate  both  du¬ 
ring  their  office  and  after  it,  and  before  they  were  put 
upon  the  roll  by  the  cenfors,  yet  they  had  not  pro¬ 
bably  a  right  to  fpeak  or  debate  there  on  any  qneftion, 
at  lead:  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic.  For  this 
leems  to  tuve  been  the  original  diftindt ion  between  them 
and  the  ancient  fenators,  as  it  is  plainly  intimated  in  the 
formule  of  the  confular  edidt,  fent  abroad  to  fummon 
the  fenate,  which  was  addreffed  to  all  fenators,  and  to 
nil  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  fenate.  From 
this  diftindlion,  thofe  who  had  only  a  right  to  vote 
were  called  in  ridicule  pedarian  ;  becaufe  they  fignified 
their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  their  tongues,  and  upon 
every  divifion  of  the  fenate  went  over  to  the  fide  of 
thofe  whofe  opinion  they  approved.  It  was  in  allu- 
fion  to  this  old  cuftom,  which  feems  to  have  been 
wholly  dropt  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  that 
the  mute  part  of  the  fenate  continued  ftill  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  pcdarians,  as  Cicero  informs  U3,  who 
in  giving  an  account  to  Atticus  of  a  certain  debate 
and  decree  of  the  fenate  upon  it,  fays  that  it  was 
made  with  the  eager  and  general  concurrence  of  the 
pedarians,  though  againft  the  authority  of  all  the  con- 
fulars. 

PEDATURA,  a  term  ufed,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
for  a  fpace  or  proportion  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 
fet  out.  This  word  often  occurs  in  writers  on  mili¬ 
tary  affairs:  as  in  Hyginus  de  Caftrametatione  we  meet 
with  meminerimus  itaque  ad  computationem  cohorth  equltata 
williar’uz  pedaturam  ad  mlllelrecentos  fexaginta  dan  delete; 
which  is  thus  explained  :  The  pedatura,  or  fpace  al¬ 
lowed  for  a  colors  equitata  or  provincial  cohort,  con¬ 
fiding  of  both  liorfe  and  foot,  could  not  be  the  fame 
as  the  pedatura  of  an  uniform  body  of  infantry,  of  the 
fame  number,  but  muft  exceed  it  by  360  feet ;  for  the 
proportion  of  the  room  of  one  horfeman  to  one  foot 
ioldier  he  affigns  a3  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

PEDERAS  TS,  the  fame  with  Sodomites. 

PEDESTAL,  in  archite&ure,  the  lowefl  part  of 
an  order  of  columns,  being  that  part  which  fuftains  the 
column,  and  ferves  it  as  afoot  or  fland.  See  Co¬ 
lumn. 

PEDLEAN,  in  Grecian  antiquity.  The  city  of 
Athens  was  anciently  divided  into  three  different 
parts ;  one  on  the  defeent  of  an  hill  ;  another  on  the 
iea*fhore;  and  a  third  m  a  plain  between  the  other 
'  two-  1  he  ^habitants  of  the  middle  region  were 


called  Ped'ueans ,  formed*from  *roJW 


a  ,,  .  -  .  . -  - >  plain, 

flat;  or  as  Ariftotle  will  have  it,  Pedmci ;  thofe 
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of  the  hill,  Dlacnans ;  and  thofe  of  the  focrc,  Fa-  PcLS 
ralians.  Pcdicu', 

Thefe  quarters  ufually  compofed  fo  many  different 
fadtions.  Pififtratus  made  life  of  the  Pediaeans  againfl: 
the  Diacrians.  In  the  time  of  Solon/  when  a  form 
of  government  was  to  be  chofen,  the  Diacrfans  chofc 
it  demociatic;  the  Pediasans  demanded  an  ariitocra- 
cy  ;  and  the  Paralians  a  mixed  government. 

PEDICLE,  among  botanifts,  that  part  of  a  (talk 
which  immediately  fuflains  the  leaf  of  a  flower  ora 
fruit,  and  is  commonly  called  a  footjlalk. 

PEDICULUS,  the  Louse,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  infeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  It  has  fix 
feet,  two  eyes,  and  a  fort  of  fling  in  the  mouth  ;  the 
feelers  are  as  long  as  the  thorax  ;  and  the  belly  is  de- 
preffed  and  fublobated.  It  is  an  oviparous  animal. 

They  are  not  peculiar  to  man  alone,  but  infefl:  other 
animals,  as  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  even  fifhes  and 
vegetables  ;  but  thefe  are  of  peculiar  fpecies  on  each 
animal,  according  to  the  particular  nature  of  each,  fome 
of  which  ire  different  from  thofe  which  infefl:  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  Nay,  even  infed3  are  infixed  with  vermin 
which  feed  on  and  torment  them.  Several  kinds  of 
beetles  are  fubjed  to  lice  ;  but  particularly  that  kind 
called  by  way  of  eminence  th zloufy  beetle.  The  lice  o* 
this  are  very  numerous,  and  will  not  be  /hook  off.  The 
earwig  is  often  infefted  with  lice,  juft  at  the  fet- 
ting  on  of  its  head  :  thefe  are  white,  and  fhining  like 
mites,  but  they  are  much  fmaller  ;  they  are  round-* 
backed,  flat-bellied,  and  have  long  legs,  particularly 
the  foremoft  pair.  Snails  of  all  kinds,  but  efpecially 
the  large  naked  forts,  are  very  fubjed  to  lice ;  which 
are  continually  feen  running  about  them,  and  devour¬ 
ing  them.  Numbers  of  little  red  lice,  with  a  very 
fmall  head,  and  in  fhape  refembhng  a  tortoife,  are  of¬ 
ten  feen  about  the  legs  of  fpiders,  and  they  never  leave 
the  animal  while  he  lives ;  but  if  he  is  killed,  they  al- 
moft  inftantly  forfake  him.  A  fort  of  whitifh  lice  is 
found  on  humble-bees  ;  they  are  alfo  found  upon  ants  ; 
and  fifhe6  aie  not  lefs  fubjed  to  them  than  other  ani¬ 
mals. 

Kircher  tells  us,  that  he  found  lice  alfo  on  flies,  and 
M.  de  h  Hire  has  given  a  curious  account  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  which  he  found  on  the  common  fly.  Having  oc- 
cation  to  view  a  living  fly  with  the  microfcope,  he  ob- 
ferved  on  its  head,  back,  and  fhoulders,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  finall  animals  crawling  very  nimbly  about,  and 
often  climbing  up  the  hairs  which  grow  at  the  origin 
of  the  fly’s  legs.  He  with  a  fine  needle  took  up.  one  of 
thefe,  and  placed  it  before  the  microfcope  ufed  to  view 
the  animalcules  in  fluids.  It  had  eight  legs  ;  four  on 
each  fide.  Thefe  were  not  placed  very  diftant  from 
each  other  ;  but  the  four  towards  the  head  were  fepa- 
rated  by  a  fmall  fpace  from  the  four  towards  the  tail. 

The  feet  were  of  a  particular  ftrudure,  being  compo¬ 
fed  of  feveral  fingers,  as  it  were,  and  fitted  for  taking 
faft  hold  of  any  thing  ;  but  the  two  neareft  the  head 
were  alfo  more  remarkable  in  this  particular  than  thofe 
near  the  tail  ;  the  extremities  of  the  legs  for  a  little 
way  above  the  feet  were  dry  and  void  of  flefh  like  the 
legs  of  birds,  but  above  this  part  they  appeared  plump 
and  flefliy.  It  had  two  fmall  horns  upon  ita  head, 
formed  of  feveral  hairs  arranged  clofely  together ;  and 
there  were  fomeother  clufters  of  hairs  by  the  fide  of  thefe 
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horns,  but  they  lu.fi  not  the  fame  figure  ;  and  towards  upper  part  of  the  crooked  afeendins  gut  abort-racn-  PfruW, 

the  origin  of  the  hinder  legs  there  were  two  other  fuch  tioned,  the  propelled  blood  Hands  fti.l,  and  feems  to 
.  „  ^  i  •  y  '  nn^rnrn  a  Lnaration*  foroe  of  it  becoming  clear  a 


cinders  of  hairs  which  took  their  origin  at  the  muxhe 
of  the  back.  The  whole  creature  was  of  a  bright  yd- 
lowifh  red  ;  the  legs,  and  all  the  body,  except  a  large 
fpot  in  the  centre,  were  perte&ly  triiifparent.  In  fize, 
he  computed  it  to  he  about  -^.-Vo^h  part  efftbe  head  of 
the  fi>  ;  and  he  okferve*,  that  fuch  kind  of  vermin  are 
rarely  found  on  flies. 

The  Ioufe  which  infefts  the  human  body  makes  a 
very  curious  appearance  through  a  microfcope.  It  has 
fnch  n  trail fparent  fhdl  or  fkin,  that  we  are  able  to 
chf'cver  more  o1  what  pafles  within  its  body  that  in 
iTtr.ft  .  thtr  living  creatures.  It  has  naturally  three  di- 
vi lions,  the  head.  the  breaft,  and  the  tail  part.  In 
the  head  appear  two  fine  black  eyes,  with  a  horn  that 
has  live  joints,  and  is  furrounded  with  htirs  {landing 
before  each  eye  ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  or  fnout 
there  is  a  pointed  proje&ing  part,  which  ferves  as  a 
{heath  or  cafe  to  a  piercer  or  fucker,  which  the  crea¬ 
ture  thru  (Is  into  the  Ikin  to  draw,  out  the  blood  and 
humours  which  are  its  defined  food  ;  for  it  has  no 
mouth  that  opens  in  the  common  way.  This  piercer 
cr  fucker  is  judged  to  be  700  times  (mailer  than  a 
hair,  and  is  contained  in  another  cafe  within  the  tirfl, 
and  can  be  drawn  in  or  thru (l  out  at  pleafure.  I  he 
bread  is  very  beautifully  marked  in  the  middle  ;  the 
ikin  ie  tranfparent,  and  full  of  little  pits ;  and  from 
the  under  part  of  it  proceed  fix  legs,  each  having  five 
joints,  and  their  ikin  all  the  way  refembiing  fhagreen, 
except  at  the  ends  where  it  is  fmoolher.  Each  leg  is 
terminated  by  two  daws,  winch  are  hooked,  and  are 
of  an  unequal  length  and  fize.  Thefe  it  ufes  as  we 
would  a  thumb  and  middle  finger  ;  and  there  are  hairs 
between  thefe  claws  as  well  as  all  over  the  legs.  On 
the  back  part  of  the  tail  there  may  be  difeovered  fome 
ring-like  divifions,  and  a  fort  of  marks  which  look 
like  the  ffiokes  of  a  rod  on  the  human  (kin  ;  the  belly 
looks  like  (hajrreen,  and  towards  the  lower  end  it  is 
very  clear,  and  full  of  pits :  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  there  are  two  fenii circular  parts  all  covered  over 
with  hairs,  which  ferve  to  conceal  the  anus.  When 
the  Ioufe  moves  its  legs,  the  motion  of  the  mufcle*S 
which  all  unite  in  an  oblong  dark  fpot  in  the  middle  of 
the  bread,  may  be  diftinguifhed  perfe&Iy,  and  fo  may 
the  motion  of  the  muffles  of  the  head  when  it  moves 
its  horns.  We  may  likewife  fee  the  various  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  which  are  white,  with 
the  pulfe  regularly  beating  in  the  arteries.  But  the 
mod  furprifiig  cf  all  the  fights  is  the  periftaltie  motion 
of  the  guts,  which  is  continued  all  the  way  from  the 
Ilomaeh  down  to  the  anus. 

If  one  of  thefe  creatures,  when  hungry,  be  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  will  thruft  its  fucker  into 
the  Ikin,  and  the  Hood  which  it  fucks  may  be  fen 
paffin g  i'n  a  fine  ftream  to  the  fore-part  of  the  head  ; 
where',  falling  into  a  roundilh  cavity,  it  paffes  again  in 
a  fine  ftream  to  another  ciicnlar  receptacle  in  the 
middle  of  the  head  ;  from  thence  it  runs  through  a 
fmall  veffel  to  the  breaft,  and  then  to  a  gut  which 
reaches  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body ,  where  in  a  curve 
it  turns  again  a  little  upward  ;  in  the  break  and  gut  tue 
blood  is  m-oved  without  lnterniilfton,  with  a  great 
force  ;  efpeciaily  in  the  gut,  where  it  occaficns  filch  a 
cor-trcciiou  of  the  gut  as  ia  very  furprifwg.  In  the 


undergo  a  reparation,  fome  of  it  becoming  clear  and 
water ifh,  while  other  black  particles  are  pufhed  for¬ 
ward  to  the  anus.  If  a  Ioufe  is  piieed  on  its  bac.<, 
two  bloody  darkifta  fpots  appear  ;  the  larger  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  the  le.Ter  towards  the  tail;  the 
motions  of  which  are  followed  by  the  pulfation  of  the 
dark  bloody  foot,  in  or  over  which  the  white  bladder 
feems  to  lie.  ‘This  motion  of  the  fyftole  and  diaftole 
is  bed  feen  when  the  creature  begins  to  grow  weak  ; 
and  on  pricking  the  white  bladder,  which  feern,  to  be 
the  heart,  the  creature  infhntly  dies..  The  lower  dars. 
fpot  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  excrement  in  the  gut. 

Lice  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  hermaphrodites  :  but 
this  is  erroneous  ;  for  Mr  Lieuwenhoeck  ohferved,  that 
the  males  have  flings  in  their  tails,  which  the  females 
have  not.  And  he  fuppofes  the  fmurtmg  pain  which 
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thofe  creatures  fometimes  give,  to  be  owing 
flinging  with  thefe  flings  when  made  unealy  by  prei- 
fure  or  otherwife*  He  fays,  that  he  felt  little  or  no 
pain  from  their  fuckers,  though  fix  of  them  were  feed¬ 
ing  on  hie  hand  at  once. 

In  order  to  know  the  true  hiftory  and  manner  ot 
breeding  of  thefe  creatures,  Mr  Lieuwenhoeck  put  two 
female  lice  into  a  black  flocking,  which  he  wore  night 
and  day.  He  found,  on  examination,  tb#t  in  fix  days 
one  of  them  had  laid  above  50  eggs  ;  and,  upon  dif¬ 
fering  it,  he  found  as  many  yet  remaining  in  tue 
ovary  :  whence  he  concludes,  that  in  12  days  it  would 
have  laid  ico  eggs,  dhefe  eggs  naturally  hatch  in¬ 
fix  days,  and  would  then  probably  have  produced  50 
males*  and  as  many  females  ;  and  thefe  females  coming 
to  their  full  growth  in  18  days,  might  each  of  them 
be  fuppofed  after  12  days  more  to  lay  100  eggs; 
which  eggs,  in  fix  days  more,  might  produce  a  young 
brooi  of  ^000  :  fo  that  in  eight  weeks,  one  Ioufe  may 
fee  5000  of  its  own  dependents. 

Signior  Rhedi,  who  has  more  attentively  obferved 
thefe* animals  than  any  other  author,  Ini  given  fever ff 
engravings  of  the  different  fpeciea  of  lice  foun  \  on  dif¬ 
ferent  animals.  Men,  he  obfervea,  are  fubjed^  to  two 
kinds  ;  the  common  Ioufe  and  the  crab -Louie.'  He 
obferves  alfo,  that  the  fize  of  the  lice  is  not  at  all  pro¬ 
portioned  to  that  of  the  animal  which  they  infen  ; 
fince  the  ft?*riing  has  them  as  large  as  the  fwan. 

Some  kinds  of  constitutions  are  more  apt  to  breed 
lice  than  others  :  and  in  fome  places  of  different  de¬ 
grees- of  heat,  they  are  certain  to  be  deflroyed  upon* 
people  who  in  other  climates  are  over-run  with  t  ien. 
It  is  an  obfervation  of  Oviedo,  that  the  Spaniih  fiil- 
ors,  who  are  generally  much  arHicted  with  lice,  always 
iofe  them  in  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  their  voy¬ 
ages  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  have  them  again  on  their 
returning  to  the  fame  degree.  This  is  not  only  true  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  of  all  other  people  who  make  the 
fame  voyage  ;  for  though  they  fet  out  ever  fo  loufy, 
they  have  not  one  of  thofe  creatures  by  the  time  they 
come  to  the  tropic.  And  in  the  Indies  there  is  11a 
fuch  thing  as  a  Ioufe  about  the  body,  though  the 
people  be  ever  fo  naily.  The  failors  continue  free 
from  thefe  creatures  till  their  return  ;  but  in  going- 
back,  they  ufually  begin  to  be  ioufy  after  they  arrive 
at  the  latitude  of  the  Madeira  Hands.  The  extreme 
farcats,  which  the  working  people  naturally  fall  into 
r  between 
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Pedicrlu?  between  the  latitude  of  TvTndeira  and  the  indies,  Giown 

- - - -  and  deftroy  the  lice  ;  and  have  the  fame  eficdl  as  the 

rubbing  over  the  loufv  heads  of  children  with  butter 
and  oil.  The  fwtat,  in  theft,  hot  ci  mates,  is  not  rank 
a-  in  Europe,  «nd  therefore  it  is  not  apt  to-breed  lice  ; 
bet  when  people  return  into  latitudes  where  they 
fweat  rank  again,  their  naflinefs  (ubjeds  them  to  the 
fame  vifiutions  ef  thefe  vermin  ns  before.  The  people 
in  general  in  the  Indie*  are  very  fubjedl  to  bee  111  their 
heads,  tho’  free  from  them  on  them  bodies.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  their  heads  fweat  lefs  than  their  bodies, 
and  they  take  no  care  to  comb  and  clean  them.  The 
Spanifn  negroes,  wafli  their  heads  thoroughly  once  every 
week  withloap,  to  prevent  their  being  loufy.  This 
makes  them  elcape  much  better  than  the  other  ne- 
giocs  who  are  drives  there  ;  for  the  lice  grow  fo  nu- 
mc reus  in  their  heads,  that  they  often  eat  large  holes 
in  them. 

Ckanlinefs  is  doubtlefs  the  grand  fecret  by  which 
to  keen  clear  from  lice,  efp.  dally  when  we  wear 
woollen  clothes.  It  is  alfo  needfa^y  where  there  Is  any 
danger,  to  take  nouriihing,  fuccuknt  food,  and  to  ufe 
whole  feme  drink  J  Mercurial  advifes  frequent 
purges  as  a  cure  in  the  pedicular  difeafe  ;  it  is  necef- 
fary  alfo  to  rub  with  garlic  and  milliard,  to  take 
treacle  inwardly,  alfo  Eked  aa.i  acid  food,  to  bathe, 
and  to  foment  the  body  with  a  decotlionof  lupines, or  of 
gui  nuts but  the  mod  effe&inl  remedies  are  fulphur 
and  tobacco,  mercurial  ointment,  black  pepper,  arid 
vinegar.  Monkeys  and  feme  Hottentots,  we  are  told, 
eat  lice  •,  and  are  iher.ee  denominated  phthxrophages . 
On  the  coaft  of  the  Rod  Sea  it  is  reported,  that  there 
is  a  nation  of  fired!  Mature  and  of  a  black  colour, 
who  ufe  locufts  for  the  greate.ft  part  of  their  food, 
prepared  only  with  fait.  On  fiich  food  tkoie  men 
Jive  till  40,  and  then  die  of  a  pedicular  or  loufy  df- 
eafe.  A  kind  of  winged  lice  devour  them,  their 
body  putrefies,  and  they  die  in  great  torment.  It  is 
alfo  a  fadl  chat  the  negroes  on  the  well  coal!  oi  Africa 
take  great  delight  in  making  their  women  char  the’r 
bodies  of  lice,  and  thofe  latter  devour  them  with  gi  ee- 
dinefs  as  fait  as  they  find  them. 

In  ancient  medicine  lice  were  efteemed  aperient 
febrifuge,  and  proper  fer  curing  a  pale  complexion. 
The  natural  repugnance  to  thofe  ugly  creatures  (fays 
I.emery)  perhaps  contributed  more  to  baniih  the  fever 
tsian  the  remedy  itfeif.  In  the  jaundice  five  or  fix 
were  fwallowed  in  a  foft  egg.  In  the  iuppreffion  of 
urine,  which  happens  fiequently  to  children  at  their 
birch,  a  living  Joufe  is  introduced  into  the  urethra, 
which,  by  the  tickling  which  it  occafions  in  the  ca¬ 
ll?!,  forces  the  fphin&er  to  relax,  and  permits  the 
urine  to  flow.  A  bug  produces  the  fame  efTcft.  Far¬ 
riers  have  alfo  a  cullom  (fays  M.  Bourgeois)  of  in¬ 
troducing  one  or  two  lice  into  the  urethra  of  horfes 
when  they  are  feized  with  a  retention  of  urine,  a  dif¬ 
eafe  pretty  common  among  them.  But,  according  to 
the  Continuation  of  the  Materia  Medica,  to  ufe  the 
pedicular  medicine  with  the  greateil  advantage,  one 
would  need  to  be  in  Africa,  where  thofe  infects  arc 
carefully  fought  after  and  fwallowed  as  a  delicious 
morfel.  The  great  dittinfli  m  between  thofe  which 
infeft  mankind  is  into  the  head  and  body  loufe.  The 
former  is  hard  and  high  coloured,  and  the  latter  Ids 
compact  and  more  of  an  afhen  colour.  If  it  were 


pofiible  to  give  a  reafon  why  fome  families  of  the  Pediluvi- 
fame  fpecies  Hick  to  the  head  and  others  to  the 
clothe?,  See  it  would  alfo  in  all  probability  be  pof-  ’ 
lible  to  underiland  the  nature  of  many  contagious 
difeafe  s. 

PEDILUVIUM,  or  Batring  of  the  Feet.  The 
ufes  of  warm  bathing  in  general,  and  of  the  pcdilu- 
vium  in  particular,  are  fo  little  nnderftood,  that  they 
are  often  p  repo  fie  rou  fly  ufed,  and  fometimes  as  injudi-* 
cionfiy  abstained  from. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  EfTays,  we  find  an  in¬ 
genious  author’s  opinion  of  the  warm  pediluvium,  not- 
withftanding  that  of  Boredi,  Boerhaave,  and  HofF- 
man,  to  the  contrary,  to  be,  That  the  kgs  becoming 
warmer  than  before,  the  blood  in  them  is  warmed  : 
this  blood  rarifying,  ditlends  theveflels  ;  and  in  circu¬ 
lating  imparts  a  great  degree  of  warmth  to  the  reft  of 
the  mafs  ;  and  as  there  is  a  portion  of  it  conftantly 
palling  through  the  legs,  and  acquiring  new  heat 
there,  which  heat  is  in  the  courfe  of  circulation-com¬ 
municated  to  the  reft  of  the  blood,  the  whole  mafs  ra- 
rifving,  occupies  a  larger  Ip:; ce,  and  of  confequencu* 
circulates  with  greater  force.  The  volume  of  the 
blood  being  thus  increafed,  every  veiTcl  is  diftende  !, 
and  every  part  of  the  body  feels  the  effedts  of  it  ;  the 
d i frant  parts  a  little  hter  than  thofe  firft  heated.  The 
benefit  obtained  by  a  warm  pediluvium  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  its  making  a  derivation  into  the  parts  im- 
rnerfed,  and  a  revullion  from  thofe  afFeCted,  be  can  ft 
they  are  relieved  ;  but  the  cure  is  performed  by  the  di¬ 
rect  contrary  method  of  operating,  viz1,  by  a  greater 
force  of  circulation  through  the  parts  afFcdbed,  remo¬ 
ving  what  was  ftagnmt  or  moving  too  fiuggifhly  there. 

Warm  bathing  is  ot  no  fervice  where  there  is  an  irre- 
foluble  ohftruftion,  though,  by  its  taking  ofF  from  a 
fpafm  in  general,  it  may  feem  to  give  a  moment’s  eafe ; 
nor  does  it  draw  from  the  diftant  parts,  but  often 
hurts  by  pufhing  again  ft  matter  that  will  not  yield 
with  a  ftronger  impetus  of  circulation  than  the  ftretch- 
ed  and  difeafed  vefiels  can  bear  :  fo  that  where  there 
is  any  fufp’o.on  of  feirrhu*3,  warm  bathing  of  any  fort 
fhonld  never  be  ufed.  On  the  other  hand,  where  ob- 
frrucliaris  are  not  of  long  Handing,  and  the  impacted 
matter  is  not  obftinate,  w*  m  baths  may  be  of  great 
ufe  to  refolve  them  quickly.  In  recent  colds,  with 
flight  humoral  peripn  rumonies,  they  are  frequently  ;>n 
immediate  cure.  This  they  effect  by  increafing  the 
force  o:  the  circulation,  opening  the  fkin,  and  driving 
freely  through  the  lungs  that  lentor  which  ftagnated 
or  moved  flowly  in  them.  As  thus  conducing  to  the 
refolution  of  obftru&ions,  they  may  be  confidcred  as 
floort  and  fhfe  fever?  j  and  in  ufing  them  we  imitate 
nature,  which  by  a  fever  often  carries  off  an  obdi not¬ 
ing  caufe  of  a  chronical  ailment.  Borelli,  Boerhaave, 
and  Hoffman,  are  all  of  opinion,  that  the  warm  pedilu- 
vium  acts  by  driving  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  into 
the  parts  imroerftd.  But*  arguments  niufl  give  way 
to  facts:  the  experiments  related  in  the  Med  cal 
Efiays  feem  to  prove  to  a  demouflration,  that  the 
,\larm  pediluvium  acts  by  rarifying  the  blood. 

A  warm  pediluvium,  w  hen  rightly  tempered,  may  lie 
ufed  as  a  Lfe  cordial,  by  which  circulation  can  be 
roufed,  or  a  gentle  fever  railed  ;  with  this  advantage 
over  the  cordials  and  fudoiifics,  that  the  elie&of  theta 
may  be  taken  off  at  pieafure. 
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^iUmctit  Pcdiluvia  arc  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fmalbpox  j  but 
J]  Dr  Stevenfon  thinks  their  frequent  tumultuous  opera- 
^  ei^r0,  tions  render  that  fufpedted,  and  at  bell  of  very  doubt* 

~  ful  effect ;  and  he  therefore  prefers  Monf.  Martin  of 
Laufanne’s  method  of  bathing  the  fkin,  not  only  of  the 
*  legs,  but  of  the  whole  body,  with  a  foft  cloth  dipped 
in  warm  water,  every  four  hours,  till  the  eruption  ;  by 
which  means  the  puttules  may  become  univerfally 
higher,  and  confequently  more  fafe„ 

PEDIMENT.  See  Architecture,  p.  240,  &c. 

PEDLAR,  a  travelling  foot-trader.  See  Haw¬ 
kers. 

In  Britain  (and  foimerly  in  France)  the  pedlars  are 
defpifed  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  certain  countries.  In 
Spanifh  America,  the  bufinefs  is  fo  profitable,  that  it 
is  thought  by  no  means  difhonourable  ;  and  there  are 
many  gentlemen  in  Old  Spain,  who,  when  their  tir- 
cumftanccs  are  declining,  fend  their  foos  to  the  In¬ 
dies  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  this  way.  Almod 
all  the  commodities  of  Europe  are  dutributed  through 
the  fouthern  continent  of  America  by  means  of  thefe 
pedbis.  They  come  from  Panama  to  P  ita  by  fca  ; 
and  in  the  road  from  the  port  lad  mentioned,  they 
make  Peura  their  firfl  voyage  to  Lima.  Some  take  the 
road  through  Caxamalia  ;  others  through  Truxillo, 
alosgfhore  from  Lima.  The)  take  their  paflage  back 
to  Pan  ama  by  fea,  and  perhaps  take  with  them  a  little 
cargo  of  brandy.  At  Panama  they  again  (lock  them- 
felves  with  European  goods,  returning  by  fca  to  Paita, 
where  they  are  put  on  fhore  ;  there  they  hire  niulcs 
r.nd  load  them,  the  Indians  going  with  them  in  order 
to  lead  them  back.  Their  travelling  expcnces  are  next 
to  nothing  ;  for  the  Indians  are  brought  under  fuch 
Subjection,  that  they  find  lodging  for  them,,  and.  pro- 
vender  for  their  mules,  frequently  thinking  it  an 
honour  done  them  for  their  guefts  to  accept  of  this  for 
nothing,  unlefs  the  (Iranger  now  and  then,  out  of  ge- 
r.erofity  or  compaflion,  makes  a  fmall  recornpence. 

In  Poland,  where  there  are  few  or  no  manufactures, 
almod  all  the  merchandife  is  carried  on  by  pedlars,  who 
are  faid  to  be  generally  Scotfmen,  and  who,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
no  fewer  than  53,000. 

PEDOMETER,  or  PodometEr,  formed  from 
pes,  “foot,”  and  ^ bov ,  “meafure,”  way-wifer  ; 
a  mechanical  inftrument,  in  form  of  a  watch,  confid¬ 
ing  of  various  wheels  with  teeth,  catching  in  one  ano¬ 
ther,  all  difpofed  in  the  fame  plane  ;  which,  by  means 
of  a  chain  or  dring  fattened  to  a  man’s  foot,  or  to  the 
wheel  of  a  chariot,  advance  a  notch  each  dtp,  or  each 
revolution  of  the  wheel ;  fo  that  the  number  being 
marked  on  the  edge  of  each  wheel,  one  may  number 
the  paces,  or  meafure  exadlly  the  didance  from  one 
place  to  another.  There  are  fome  of  them  which  mark 
the  time  on  a  dial-plate,  and  are  in  every  refpedl  much 
like  a  watch,  and  are  accordingly  worn  in  the  pocket 
like  a  watch. 

PEDRO  (Don)  of  Portugal,  duke  of  Coimbra, 
wa3  the  fourth  child  and  fecond  furviving  fou  of  King 
John  of  Portugal,  and  was  born  March  the  4th  1394. 
PI  is  father  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  which, 
joined  to  drong  natural  abilities  and  much  application, 
rendered  him  one  of  the  mod  accomplifhed  princes 
of  his  time.  He  was  not  only  very  learned  himfelf, 
*  but  a  great  lover  of  learning,  and  a  great  patron 


of  learned  men.  It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  im«  Pedro, 
prove  his  knowledge  that  he  fpent  four  years  in  tra-  — v-** 
veiling  through  different  countries  in  Europe,  Alia, 
and  Africa,  with  a  train  fuitable  to  his  quality ;  of 
which  travels  there  is  a  relation  ft  ill  extant,  but  fo 
loaded  with  fabulous  circumdances,  that  it  wounds 
the  reputation  it  wa3  defigned  to  raife.  At  his  re¬ 
turn  he  efpQufed  Ifabella,  daughter  to  the  count  of 
Urgel,  and  grand-daughter  to  Don  Pedro,  the  fourth 
king  of  Portugal,  which  was  edeemed  a  very  great 
advancement  of  his  fortune.  He  was  eledled  into  the 
mod  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  April  22.  1417,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  coufin  Henry  V. 
giandfon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  the  father’s  fide,  as 
our  duke  of  Coimbra  was  by  the  mother.  In  144a 
he  was  declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  hk 
coufin  Don  Alonfo  V.  fon  of  king  Edward,  who  died 
by  the  plague.  He  found  fome  difficulty  at  firtt  in 
the  difeharge  of  his  office,  both  from  the  queen -mo¬ 
ther  and  others.  But  upon  the  whole,  his  adminidra- 
tion  was  fo  mild  and  fo  juft,  that  the  inagidrates  and 
people  of  Lifbon  concurred  in  demanding  his  leave  to 
erect  a  ttatue  to  him.  The  regent  thanked  them,  faid 
he  (hould  be  unwilling  to  fee  a  work  of  their’s  demo- 
liihed  ;  and  that  he  was  fufficiently  rewarded  by  this 
public  tedimony  of  their  affections.  The  queen  dow¬ 
ager  wifhed  to  raife  difturbances  in  Portugal  by  aiming 
to  recover  the  regency  to  herfelf ;  but  the  deadintfs 
of  the  regent’s  adminidration,  the  attachment  of  the 
bed  part  of  the  nobility  to  him,  and  his  enjoying,  in 
fo  abfolute  a  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  people  ; 
not  only  fecured  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the  date, 
but  railed  the  credit  like* wife  of  the  crown  of  Portugal 
to  a  very  great  height  in  the  fentiments  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours  :  for  in  the  courfe  of  his  regency  he  h  u\  made  it 
his  continual  dudy  to  purfue  the  public  good  ;  to  eafe 
the  people  in  general,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lifbon  in 
particular,  of  fevcral  impofitions  ;  to  maintain  the  laws 
in  their  full  vigour  5  to  give  the  king  an  excellent  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  if  that  had  been  at  all  practicable,  to  dif- 
fufe  a  perfedl  unanimity  through  the  court,  by  af- 
fuaging  the  malice  and  envy  of  his  enemies.  The  king 
when  he  came  of  age*  and  the  cortss  or  parliament, 
expreffed  their  entire  fatisfadtion  with  the  regent’s  ad~ 
minittration  ;  and  all  parties  entirely  approved  of  the 
king’s  marriage  with  Donna  Ifabella,  the  regent’s 
daughter,  which  was  celebrated  in  1446.  The  enmi¬ 
ty  of  his  enemies,  however,  was  not  in  the  lead  abated 
by  the  regent’s  being  out  of  office.  They  dill  perfe- 
cuted  him  with  their  unjnd  calumnies,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  made  the  king  hearken  to  their  falfehoods.  The 
unfortunate  duke,  when  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
king,  was  advifed  to  take  with  him  an  efcort  of  horfe 
and  foot.  In  his  paffage  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and 
quickly  after  he  was  furrounded  by  the  king’s  troops. 

Soon  after  he  was  attacked,  and  in  the  heat  of  adtion 
he  was  killed  ;  nor  was  the  envy  of  his  enemies  even 
then  fatiated  ;  his  body  was  forbid  burial  ;  and  was 
at  length  taken  away  privately  by  the  peafants.  His 
virtue,  however  hated  in  courts,  was  adored  by  the  un- 
corrupt  part  of  his  countrymen.  At  length,  tlio’,  by  an 
infpedtion  of  his  papers,  the  king  faw,  when  it  was  too 
late,  the  injudice  that  had  been  done  the  man  who  had 
behaved  fo  well  in  fo  high  and  difficult  an  office ;  and 
whofe  papers  only  difeovered  figns  of  further  benefit 
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peduncle,  the  kmg  and  his  dominions.  In  confequence  of 
Peebles.  t]iefe  difeoveries,  the  duke’s  adherents  were  declared 
v  loyal  fubjedts,  all  profecutions  were  ordered  to  ceafe, 
and  the  king  defired  the  body  of  Coimbra  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  with  great  pomp  from  the  caftle  of  Abrantes 
to  the  monaftery  of  Batalba  ;  where  it  was  interred  in 
the  tomb  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  ere&ed  for  himftlf. 
The  royal  nnme  of  Don  Pedro  ©ccurs  often  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Portugal,  and  many  who  bore  the  name  were 
Angularly  diftinguifhed  either  for  internal  abilities,  or 
external  fplendor.  See  Portugal, 

PEDUNCLE,  in  botany.  See  Pedicle. 

PEEBLES,  ©r  Tweedale,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
extending  2,5  milts  in  length  and  18  in  breadth.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Ettriek  Foreft,  on  the  fouth 
by  Annandale,  on  the  well  by  Clydef'  de,  and  on  the 
north  by  Mid  Lothian.  Tweedale  is  a  hilly  country, 
well  watered  with  the  Tweed,  the  Yarrow,  and  a 
great  Dumber  of  fmaller  flreams  that  fertilize  the  val¬ 
leys,  which  produce  good  harvefts  of  outs  and  barley, 
with  foms  propci tion  of  wheat.  All  the  riven*  of  any 
confequcnce  abound  with  trout  and  falmon.  The  lake 
called  Wejb  Water  Loch  fwarms  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  eels.  In  the  month  of  Augutl,  when  the 
well  wind  blows,  they  tumble  into  the  river  Yarrow  in 
fuch  Ihoals,  that  the  people  who  wade  in  to  catch 
them  run  the  rifle  of  being  overturned.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  lake  on  the  borders  of  Annandale,  called  Loch • 
gennen ,  which  foims  a  cataradb  over  a  precipice  250 
paces  high  :  here  the  water  falls  with  fuch  a  momen¬ 
tum  as  to  kill  the  filh  underneath.  About  the  middle 
of  this  country  is  the  hill  or  mountain  of  Braidalb, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  fea  may  be  feen  on  each  fide 
of  the  ifhnd.  Tweedale  abounds  with  limeftone  and 
freefone.  The  hills  are  generally  as  green  as  the 
downs  in  SufTex,  and  feed  innumerable  flocks  of  fheep, 
that  yield  great  quantities  of  excellent  wool.  The 
country  is  well  fnaded  with  woods  and  plantations, 
abounds  with  all  the  necefiaries  of  life,  and  is  adorned 
with  many  fine  feats  and  populous  villages.  The  earls 
of  March  were  hereditary  fheriffs  of  Tweedale,  which 
bellows  the  title  of  marquis  on  a  branch  of  the  an¬ 
cient  houfe  of  Hay,  earls  of  Errol,  and  hereditary 
high  confiables  <sf  Scotland.  The  family  of  Tweedale 
is,  by  the  female  fide,  defeended  from  the  famous  Si¬ 
mon  de  Frafer,  proprietor  of  great  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  had  a  great  fliare  in  obtaining  the  triple  vic¬ 
tory  at  Roflin.  The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  town 
of  confequence  in  Tweedale,  is  Peebles,  a  fmall  in- 
confiderable  royal  borough,  and  feat  of  a  prefbytery, 
plea  fan  tly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  over 
which  there  is  at  this  place  a  (lately  done  bridge  of 
live  arches.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peebles,  near 
the  village  of  Romana,  on  the  river  Ler.e,  we  fee  the 
veftiges  of  two  Roman  cafiella,  or  flationary  forts  ; 
and  a  great  many  terraces  on  the  neighbouring  hiils, 
which  perhaps  have  ferved  as  itinerary  encampments. 

In  the  (hire  of  .Tweedale  there  are  many  ancient  and 
honourable  families  of  the  gentry.  Among  thefe, 
Douglas  of  Cavers,  who  was  hereditary  (b.erifh  of  the 
county,  dill  preferves  the  ftandard  and  the  iron  mace 
of  the  gallant  lord  Douglas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Otterburn,  juft  as  his  troops  had  defeated  and  taken 
Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Half  pur.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Drumelzier,  belonging  to  an  ancient  branch 
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of  the  Flay -family,  the  famous  Merlin  is  fuppofed  to 
lie  buried.  There  was  an  old  traditional  prophecy, 
that  the  two  kingdoms  fliould  be  united  when  theSva- 
ters  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Panfel  fhould  meet  at  his 
grave.  Accordingly,  the  country*  people  obferve 
that  this  meeting  happened  in  confequence  of  an  inun¬ 
dation  at  the  atceflion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

PEEK,  in  the  fea-kngunge,  is  a  word  ufed  in  va¬ 
rious  fenfes.  Thus  the  anchor  is  faid  to  be  a-peek, 
when  the  (hip  being  about  to  weigh  comes  over  her 
anchor  in  fu<  h  a  manner  that  the  cable  hangs  perpen¬ 
dicularly  between  the  haufc  and  the  anchor. 

To  heave  a-peek,  is  to  bring  the  peek  fo  as  that  the 
anchor  may  hang  a-peck.  A  (hip  is  laid*  to  ride  a- 
peek,  when  lying  with  her  main  and  fore-yards  hoift- 
ed  up,  one  end  of  her  yards  is  brought  down  to  the 
flirouds,  and  the  other  raifed  up  on  end ;  which  is 
chiefly  done  when  (he  lies  in  rivers,  left  other  (hips 
falling  foul  of  the  yards  (hould  break  them.  Riding 
a- broad  peek,  denotes  much  the  fame,  excepting  that 
the  yards  are  only  raifed  to  half  the  height. 

Peek  is  alfo  uled  for  a  room  in  the  held,  extending 
from  the  bitts  forward  to  the  ftern  :  in  this  room  men 
of  war  keep  their  powder,  and  inerchant-men  their 
vi&uals. 

PEEL,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  formerly  Holm-tewn,  has 
a  fort  in  a  fmall  ifland,  and  a  garrifon  well  fupplied  with 
cannon  In  it  are  the  ancient  cathedral,  the  lord’s 
houfe,  with  fome  lodgings  of  the  bi/hops,  and  fome 
other  remains  of  antiquity. 

PEER,  in  general,  fignifies  an  equal,  or  one  of  the 
fame  rank  and  ftation:  hence  in  the  adds  of  fome  coun- 
cils,  we  find  thefe  words,  with  the  coufent  of  our  peers r 
hijhops ,  abbots ,  8c c.  Afterwards  the  fame  term  was 
applied  to  the  vaflals  or  tenants  of  the  fame  lord,  who 
were  called  peers ,  becaufe  they  were  ail  equal  in  con¬ 
dition,  and  obliged  to  ferve  and  attend  him  in  his 
courts  ;  and  peers  in  fefs ,  becaufe  they  all  held  fiefs 
of  the  fame  lord. 

The  term  peers  is  now  applied  to  thofe  who  are  im« 
pannelled  in  an  inqueft  upon  a  perfon  for  convicting 
or  acquitting  him  of  any  offence  laid  to  his  charge 
and  the  reaion  why  the  jury  is  fo  called,  is  becaufe, 
by  the  common  law  and  the  cuftom  of  this  kingdom, 
every  perfon  is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals  ;  a 
lord  by  the  lords,  and  a  commoner  by  commoners. 
See  the  article  Jury. 

Pf.br  of  the  Realm ,  a  noble  lord  who  has  a  feat  and 
vote  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  is  alfo  called  the 
Iloufe  of  Peers. 

1  hefe  lords  are  called  peers ,  becaufe  though  there 
is  a  diftin£lion  of  degrees  in  our  nobility,  yet  in  public 
aClions  they  are  equal,  as  in  their  votes  in  parliament, 
and  in  trying  any  nol  leman  or  other  perfon  impeached 
by  the  commons,  &c.  See  Parliament. 

Houfe  of  Pefrs,  or  Houfe  of  Lords ,  forms  one  of  the 
three  eftates  of  parliament.  See  Lords  and  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In  a  judicative  capacity,  the  houfe  of  peers  is  the 
fuprerne  court  of  the  kingdom,  having  at  prefent  no 
original  jurifdi&ion  over  caufc-3,  but  only  upon  ^appeals 
and  writs  of  error  ;  to  redlify  any  injuftice  or  miftakc 
of  the  law  committed  by  the  courts  below.  To  this* 
authority  they  fucceeded  of  courfeupon  the  cliflblution> 
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reers  of  the  Aula  Rc(ia.  For  a*  the  barons  of  parliament 
II  were  condiment  members  of  that  court,  and  the  re  t 
.  1>e8afu8-  of  its  jurifdiaion  was  dealt  out  to  other  tribunes,  ova 
'  which  the  great  offi- ers  who  accompanied  thofe  barons 
were  refpeftively  delegated  to  prefide,  it  followed,  that 
the  riarlit  of  receiving  appeals,  and  fnperinten  .mg  a. 
other  jurif  lift  ions,  dill  rem  lined  in  that  noble  adorn- 
blv,  from  which  every  other  great  court  war  derived. 

They  are  therefore  in  all  cafes  the.  lad  refott,  from 
,  whofe  judgment  no  farther  appeal  is  permitted;  but 
‘every  fubordinate  tribunal  mud  conform  to  their  de¬ 
terminations  s  The  hw  repoling  an  entire  confidence 
-  in  the  honour  and  conference  ot  the  noble  perform  who 
compofe  this  important  nflembly,  that  they  will  make 
thenifelves  Binders  of  thofe  qneftions  upon  which  they 
undertake  to  decide;  fince  upon  their  decifion  ad 
property  mud  finally  depend.  See  Lords,  Nobi- 
E  1 X  Y  SCC. 

Pi.ers,  in  the  anti- revolution  government  of  France, 

•were  twelve  great  lords  of  that  kingdom  ;  of  which 
-fix  were  dukes  and  fix  counts;  and  of  thele,  fix 
were  ecck Ihltics  and  fix  laymen:  thus  the  archb.- 
-  fliop  of  llheims,  and  the  biihop  of  Laon  and  Lan- 
tncs,  were  dukes  and  peers  ;  and  the  btihops  of  Cha- 
jon  on  the  Mam,  Noyor.s,  and  Beauvais,  were  counts 
and  peers.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normancy, 
and  Aquitain,  were  lay  peers  and  dukes  ;  and  the 
counts  of  Flanders,  Champaign,  and  l  ouloufe,  Ly 
peers  and  counts.  Thefc  peers  affifted  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  kings,  cither  in  perfon  or  by  their  repre- 
fentatives,  where  each  performed  the  functions  attach¬ 
ed  tc  his  refpeftive  dignity  :  but  as  the  fix  lay  peer¬ 
ages  were  all  united  to  the  crown,  except  that  ot  the 
count  of  Flanders,  fix  lords  of  the  fuft  quality  were 
chofen  to  reprefent  them  :  but  the  eeclefiadical  peers 
generally  affided  in  perfon.  The  title  of  peer  was  late¬ 
ly  bellowed  on  every  lord  whofe  eftate.was  eroded  into 
a  peerage  ;  the  number  of  which,  as  it  depended  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  king,  was  uncertain. 

PEERESS,  a  woman  who  is  noble  by  aeicent,  ciea- 
lion,  or  marriage.  For,  as  we  have  noblemen  of  feveral 
ranks,  fo  we  may  have  noblewomen  ;  thus  king  Hen- 
rv  VIII.  made  Anne  Builen  marchionefs  of  1  em- 
broke  ;  king  James  I.  created  the  Lady  Compton, 
wife  to  Sir  Thomas  Comptcn,  counter*,  ot  bucking, 
h'-m  in  the  lifetime  of  her  hufbarid,  without  any  ad¬ 
dition  of  honour  to  him  ;  and  alfo  the  fame  king  made 
the  Lady  Finch,  vifccuntefs  of  Maiddone,  am  a.ter- 
wards  countefs  of  Winchelfoa,  to  her  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body  :  and  king  George  I.  made  u.e  Lady  bcuU- 

lenberg,  duchefs  of  Kendal. 

If  a  peerefs,  by  defeent  or  creation,  marne,  a  per¬ 
fon  under  the  degree  of  nobility.,  fte  ftUl  continues 
noble  :  but  if  fire  obtains  that  dignity  only  by  mar- 
rian-e  foe  lofcs  it,  on  her  afterwards  marrying  a  eom- 
iv oner  ;  yet  by  the  cournfy  of  England,  file  generally 
retains  the  title  of  her  nobility. 

A  countefs  or  baronefs  may  not  be  arrefied  for  debt 
or  trefoafs  ;  for  though  m  refpeft  of  their  fex,  they 
cannot*  fit  in  parliament,  they  are  nevcrtnclefs  peers  of 
the  realm,  and  ftwli  be  tried  tv  their  peers,  uc. 
PEWIT,  in  ornithology.  See  Earus.^ 

PEGASUS,  among  the  poets,  a  horfc  imagined  to 
Lave  wines;  being  that  whereon  Lellerophon  was 
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fa’  led  to  be  mounted  when  he  engaged  the  Chimera. 

S*.;e  Chimera. 

The  opening  of  the  fountain  Hippocrene  on  mount  — 
Helicon  is  aferibed  to  a  blow  of  Pegafus’s  hoof.  It 
was  feigned  to  have  flown  away  to  heaven,  where  it 
became  a  con  deflation.  Hence 

Pegasus,  in  aTonomy,  the  name  of  a  conilellation 
of  the  northern  heinifphere,  in  form  or  a  hying  horfe. 
hee  j'  stRonomVj  n°  406. 

PEGMARES-anameby  which  certain  gladiators  were 

diftinguiffied,  who  fought  upon  moveable  fcafiolds  c  all¬ 
ed  primula,  which  were  fometimes  unexpectedly  ra.Ud, 
and  by  this  means  furprifed  the  people  with  giaaiators 
in  hot  contention.  They  were  fometimes  jo  fu  .denly 
lifted  up  as  to  throw  the  combatants  into  the  a  r  ;  and 
fometimes  they  were  let  down  into  dark  and  oeep 
holes,  and  then  fet  on  fire,  thus  becoming  the  .unrral- 
piles  of  thefe  miferable  wretches  ;  and  roailing  them 

alive  to  divert  the  populace. 

PEGU,  a  very  confi derable  kingdom  or  itna,  oe- 
-yond  the  Ganges.  The  country  properly  fo  called  is 
but  about  310  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  as  much  in  breadth  from  cafl  to  well-  It  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  ealtern  fide  -of  the  bay  o.  Bengal,  nearly 
oppofite  to  Arixa,  and  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  coa.t 
of  Coromandel.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Arrakan  and  Ava  ;  on  the  tail  by  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Siam  ;  cn  the  fouth  by  part  of  biam 
and  the  fea  ;  and  cn  the  well  by  the  fea  and  part  of 

Arrakan.  _  ,  , 

The  kingdom  of  Pegu  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
about  1100  yeats  ago.  Its  fir  ft  king  was  a  teaman  ; 
concerning  whom  and  his  fucceffors  we  know  nothing 
till  the  difeovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Portuguefe 
irTthe  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  In  1518  the 
throne  of^Fcgu  was  pofTeffed  by  one  Brefiagukan* 
with  whom  Antony  Correa  the  Portuguefe  ambaflador 
fokmniy  concluded  a  peace  in  1519.  This  monarch 
was  pofTeffed  of  a  very  large  and  rich  empire,  nine 
kingdoms  being  in  fubje&iori  to  him,  vvbo.t  revenues 
amounted  to  three  millions  or  gold.  We  hear  no  far¬ 
ther  account  of  his  tranfa&ions  after  the  conclnfion  ot 
the  treaty  with  the  Portuguefe.  In  1  539  he  was  mur¬ 
dered  on* the  following  occafion  :  Among  other  prin¬ 
ces  who  were  his  tributaries  wns  Paia  Mandera,  king 
of  the  Barmas.  Thefe  people  inhabited  the  high  lands 
called  Pangavirath  to  the  northward  of  ti  e  kirurciom 
of  Pegu.  Their  prince,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  his 
vaffalrure,  was  obliged  to  furnifh  the  king  of  Pegu 
with  30,000  Barmas,  to  labour  in  his  mines  and  other 
public  works.  As  the  k;ng  ufed  tiequemly  to  go  and 
fee  how  his  works  went  forward,  and  in  t!  efe  journeys 
took  along  with  him  none  but  his  women,  the  Barmas 
obferving  thefe  vifrts  frequently  repeated,  formed  a 
defign  of  robbing  the  queen  and  all  the  concubines  of 
their  jewels  ;  and  purfu&r.t  to  this  \Rhgn,  the  next  time 
the  king  vifited  the  works,  they  murdered  him,  ai  d 
having  (tripped  the  Indies,  fled  to  their  own  country. 

Bv 'this  enormity  all  Pegu  was  thrown  into  conhi- 
f10n:  but,  in  (lead  of  revenging  the  death  of  their  king, 
the  peoule  divided  everywhere  into  fad  ions  ;  fo  that 
Dacha  Rupi,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  found 
himfelf  unable  to  maintain  his  authority.  Of  thefe 
commotions,  the  king  of  the  Burma's  taking  the  ad- 
-  vantage 
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vantage,  not  only  fhook  off  the  yoke,  but  formed  a 
defign  of  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  itfelf. — 
With  this  view  he  invaded  the  country  with  an  army 
of  more  than  a  million  of  foot,  and  5000  elephants; 
befides  a  great  feet  which  he  fent  down  the  river  Ava 
towards  B.igou  or  Pegu,  the  capital  of  the  empire ; 
while  he  himfelf  marched  thither  by  land.  Ju(l  at  this 
time  Ferdinand  de  Mirales  arrived  at  Pegu  from  Goa 
with  a  large  galleon  richly  laden  on  account  of  the 
king  of  Portugal.  As  foon  as  Dacha  Rupi  heard  of 
his  coming,  he  fent  to  dcfire  his  affiflance  againgil  the 
enemy.  This  he  obtained  by  great  prefents  and  pro- 
mi  fes  :  and  Mirales,  fetting  out  in  a  galliot,  joined  the 
king’s  fhips.  Had  the  numbers  been  any  thing  near 
an  equality,  the  fnperior  fkill  of  Mirales  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  gained  the  vidlory  :  But  the  fleet  of 
the  Barm  as  covered  the  whole  river,  though  as  large 
as  the  Ganges,  while  th;  t  of  Dacha  Rupi  could  fcarce 
be  obferved  in  comparifon  with  them.  Mirales  did 
every  thing  that  man  could  do,  and  even  held  out 
alone  after  the  natives  had  deferted  him  ;  but  at  lull, 
oppieffed  and  overwhelmed  with  numbers, he  was  killed, 
with  all  his  men. 

1  bus  Para  Mnndara  became  mailer  of  all  Pegu  ; 
after  which  he  attacked  the  tributary  kingdoms.  In 
1544  he  befieged  Martavan,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
of  the  fame  name,  then  very  great  and  flourifhiiig. 
The  land-forces  whi  :h  he  brought  againfl  it  confided 
of  700,000  men,  while  by  fea  he  attacked  it  with  a 
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conqueror  intended  to  perform  no  part  of  his  promife. 
The  city  was  plundered  and  burnt,  by  which  above ' 
60,000  perfons  perifhed,  while  at  lead  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  were  carried  into  ihvery.  Six  thoufand  cannon 
were  found  in  the  place;  ico,ooo  quintals  of  pepper, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  other  fpices.  The  day  after 
this  deftrueflion,  2  1  gibbets  were  erecled  on  an  hill 
adjoining  to  the  city ;  on  which  the  queen,  her  children, 
and  ladies,  were  executed,  by  hanging  them  no  alive  by 
the  feet:  however,  the  queen  expired  with  anguifh  be¬ 
fore  fhe  fuffered  fuch  a  cruel  indignity.  The  kin.r 
with  50  of  his  chief  lords,  was  call  into  the  fea,  with 
flones  about  their  necks.  This  monftrous  cruelty 
fo  provoked  the  tyrant’s  foldicrs,  that  they  mutinied, 
and  he  was  in  no  fmall  danger  of  differing  for  it  : 
however,  he  found  means  to  pacify  them  ;  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  bdiege  Prom,  the  capital  of  another 
kingdom.  Here  he  increafed  his  army  to  900,000 
men.  The  queen  by  whom  it  was  governed  offered 
to  fubmit  to  be  his  vaffal  ;  but  nothing  would  fatisfy 
the  Barma  monarch  lefs  than  her  furrender  at  difere- 
tion,  and  putting  all  her  t  re  a  lure  into  his  hands.  This 
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fhe,  who  knew  his  perfidy,  refufed  to  do  ;  on  which 
the  city  was  fiercely  affauhed,  but  greatly  to  the  dif- 
advautage  of  the  Barmas,  who  loll  near  r  00,000  men. 
However,  the  city  was  at  hit  betrayed  to  him,  when 
Mandara  behaved  with  his  ufu  I  cruelty.  Two  thoufand 
children  were  (lain,  and  their  bodies  cut  in  pieces  and 
.  thrown  to  the  elephants;  the  queen  was  (tripped 

lleet  ot  17 00  iail ;  100  of  which  were  large  galleys,  naked,  publicly  whipped,  and  then  tortured,  till  the 

died  ;  the  young  king  was  tied  to  her  dead  body,  and 
both  together  cart  into  a  river,  as  were  alfo  300  other 
people  of  quality. 

#  While  the  tyrant  was  employed  in  fortifying  the 
city,  he  was  informed,  that  the  prince  of  Ava  had 
failed  down  the  river  Quey tor  with  400  rowing  veffc Is 
having  30,000  foldiers  on  board;  but  that,  hearing  of 
the  queen’s  difafter,  he  flopped  at  Meletay,  a  ftrong  for- 
trefs  about  12  leagues  noith  of  Prom,  where  he  waited 
to  be  joined  by  his  father  the  king  of  Ava  with  80,000 
......  n  .  .  men-  this  news  the  Barma  king  fent  his  fofter- 

Accordmgly,  he  lent  one  Seixas  to  Cayero,  intreating  brother  C'haumigrem  along  the  river-fidc  with  20c  o“o 

him  to  receive  himfelf,  his  family,  and  treafure,  on  men,  while  he  himfelf  folio  we  ’  ‘  ’ 

board  the  four  fliips  he  had  under  his  command  ;  m . 


and  in  them  700  Portuguefe  commanded  by  John 
Cayero,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  valiant  and 
experienced  officer.  The  fiege,  however,  continued 
feven  months,  during  which  time  the  Barmas  loft 
120,000  men;  but  st  laid  the  befieged  king,  finding 
himfelf  ftraitened  for  want  of  provifions,  and  unable  to 
withftand  fo  great  a  power,  offered  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion.  The  befiegers  would  admit  of  no  terms,  upon 
which  the  diftreffed  king  applied  to  the  Portuguefe  in 
the  fervice  of  his  enemy  ;  for  by  their  affiflance  he 
doubted  not  to  be  able  to  drive  away  the  Barmas. 


offering,  on  that  condition,  to  give  half  his  riches 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  become  his  vaffal,  and 
pay  fuch  tribute  as  ffiould  be  agreed  upon.  Cayero 
confulted  the  principal  officers,  and  in  their  prefence 
alked  Seixas  what  he  thought  the  treafure  might  a* 
mount  to,  Seixas  anfwered,  that  out  of  what  he  had 
feen,  for  he  had  not  feen  all,  two  fliips  might  he 
loaded  with  gold,  and  four  or  five  with  lilver.  This 
propofal  was  too  advantageous  to  be  flighted  ;  hut 
the  reft  of  the  officers  envying  the  great  fortune  which 
Cayero  would  make,  threatened  to  difeover  the  whole 
to  the  king  of  Barma  if  he  did  not  rejedl  it.  The 
unhappy  king  of  Martavan  had  now  no  other  refource 
but  to  fet  fire  to  the  city,  make  a  fally,  and  die 
honourably  with  the  few  men  he  had  with  him  :  but 
even  here  he.  was  difappointed  ;  lor  by  the  defertion 
of  4C00  of  his  troops  the  enemy  were  apprifed  of  his 
defign,  and  prevented  it.  Thus  betrayed,  he  capi¬ 
tulated  with  the  Barma  king  for  his  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  wife  and  child 


followed  with  ico,ooo  more. 
The  prince  in  this  emergency  burnt  his  barks,  forming 
a  vanguard  of  the  mariners,  and,  putting  his  fmall  army 
in  the  bell  pofition  he  could,  expected  the  enemy. 
A  moll  defperate  engagement  enfuecl,in  which  only  800 
of  the  prince’s  army  were  left,  and  115,000  out  of 
200,000  Barmas  who  oppofed  him  were  killed.  The  800 
Avans  retired  into  the  fort  :  but  Mandara  coming 
up  foon  alter,  and  being  enraged  at  the  terrible  ha., 
voek  made  in  his  army,  attacked  the  foitrefs  moll 
violently  for  ffven  days;  at  the  end  of  which  tim~,  the 
800,  finding  tberafelves  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
ruffled  out  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  in  order  to  "fell 
their  lives  at  *3  dear  a  rate  as  poffible.  This  laft  effort 
was  fo  extremdy  violent,  that  they  broke  through  the 
enemy’s  troops  in  feveral  places,  and  even  prefled  fo 
hard  on  the  king  himfelf  that  he  was  forced  to  jump 
into  the  river.  However,  they  were  at  laft  all  cut  off, 
but  not  before  they  had  deflroyed  12,000  of  their 
enemies. 

Mandara  having  thus  become  mafter  of  the 
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A  n  ..  ren’  w,th  have  to  end  his  days  commanded  it  to  le  immediately  repaired  :  a-d  ftnTd 

“  C!x?V.  p"  i  *“  “Ji,y  tat  tta  »P  .he  rive,  .o  the  port  of  A„! 
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Feg».  the  capital,  where  he  burnt  between  2000  hnd  3000 

- - - 1  veffels,  and  loft  in  the  enterpnfe  about  8000  men. 

The  city  itftlf  he  did  not  think  proper  to  inveft,  as  it 
had  been  newly  fortified,  was  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrifon,  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  was  advancing 
to  its  relief.  The  king  alfo,  apprehenf.ve  of  Man- 
dara’s  power,  had  implored  the  protean  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Siam  ;  offering  to  become  his  tributary  on  con- 
dition  that  he  would  affift  him  with  his  forces  in  re¬ 
covering  the  city  of  Prom.  To  this  the  emperor 
readilv  a  (Tented  ;  which  news  great  y  alarmed  the 
Barma  monarch,  fo  that  he  difpatched  ambaffadors  to 
the  Kalaminham  or  fovereign  of  a  large  territory  ad¬ 
jacent,  reqneftlng  him  to  divert  the  emperor  from  his 
purpofe.  On  the  ambaffadors  return  from  this  court, 
it  appeared  that  the  treaty  had  already  taken  effedt  ; 
but  as  the  feafon  was  not  yet  arrived  for  invading  Aya, 
Chaumigrem  the  king’s  fofter-Srother  was  fent  wit 
1  co, 000  men  to  reduce  Sebadi  or  Savadi  the  cap 
of  a  fmall  kingdom  about  1 30  leagues  north-eaft  from 
pe£ru  The  general,  however,  failed  in  his  attempt ; 
and  afterwards  endeavouring  to  revenge  himfe.fon  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  furpnfcd  by  the 

enemy  and  put  to  flight.  _  ,  . 

In  the  meantime,  the  empire  of  Siam  fell  into  great 
diftrafftions  ;  the  king,  together  with  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  were  murdered  by  the  queen,  vvho  had  fallen  in 
Lewith  an  officer,  whom  Ate  married  after  her  huffian 
death  However,  both  of  them  were  foon  after  killed 
at  an  entertainment ;  and  the  crown  was  given  to  a 
natural  brother  of  the  late  king  but  a  coward  and  a 
tyrant.  On  this  Mandara  refolved  to  invade  the  coun¬ 
ty  .  and,  his  principal  courtiers  concurring  m  the 
feheme,  hi  collected  an  army  of  Sco.ooo  men,  with  no 
fewer  than  20,000  elephants.  In  this  army  were 
,000  Portmmcfe,  commanded  by  one  James  Suarez, 

anTgovernor  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  formidable 
army  he  fet  out  in  April  1  548.  H.s  firft  achievement 
wa,  die  taking  of  a  fortr.fi  on  the  borders  of  the  ene¬ 
my's  country  ;  before  which,  being  feveral  times  re- 
pffifed.  and  having  loft  3oco  of  h.s  men,  he  revenged 
P-  fplf  Kv  nuttin^  all  the  women  to  the  fwerd.  He 
next  'efieged  the°  capital  itfelf;  but  though  the  fiege 
was  continued  for  five  months,  during  which  time  the 
mod  vTolent  attacks  were  made  upon  it,  the  aflailants 
were  conftantly  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  However,  it 
was  ft  ill  refolved  to  continue  the  fiege  ;  and  a  mount 
o  eanh  was  M  which  we, 40  gg- 

bevaS  was  received  of  a  rebellion  having  broke 

°UThePpeerfm>  who  headed  the  rebels  on  the  prefent 

“nbrft”fS  udlX'Tr'd 

falnt’  in  whth  he'fet  forth  the  tyranny  of  the  Barmas 
a  manner  that  he  was  immediately  taken  out 
of  “he  pulpit,  and  proclaimed  king  by  the  people, 
°i  "  K  nf  fovereiffnty,  v^ave  him  the  title 

TsSJLt & M?ay«VW* 

he  exerted  was  to  cut  in  pieces  15,000  Barmas,  and 
fci„  00  the  treafon :  ami  fo  agrteablt  w»  th.i 
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change  of  government  to  all  ranks  of  people,  that  in 
three  weeks  time  all  the  ftrong  holds  of  Pegu  fell  into  “ 

his  hands.  .  ...... 

On  this  news  the  king  immediately  raifed  the  hege 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  17  days  got  to  Mar- 
t avan.  Here  he  was  infoimed,  that  Shemindoo  had 
polled  500,000  men  in  different  places,  in  order  to 
intercept  his  paffage  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  50.000  of  his  belt  troops  de¬ 
ferred.  To  prevent  a  greater  defertion,  after  .  4  days 
(lay,  he  departed  from  Martavan,  and  foon  met  She¬ 
mindoo  at  the  head  of  600,000  men.  A  defperate 
engagement  followed  ;  in  which  Shemindoo  was  en¬ 
tirely  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  300,000  men.  Ot 
the  Barma  troops  were  flam  60,000  ;  among  whom 
were  280  Portuguefe. 

The  morning  after  this  v.ftory,  the  tyrant  marched 
to  the  city  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  furrendcred  on 
condition  of  having  their  lives  and  efiefta  fpared.  I  he 
kingdom  being  thus  again  brought  under  his  fubjec- 
tion,  his  next  ftep  was  to  Puni(h  the  principal  perfons 
concerned  in  the  rebellion:  their  hea  ls  lie  cut  off,  and 
confifcated  their  tlbtes,  which  amounted  to  no  lels 
than  ten  millions  of  gold.  Others  fay,  that  he  put 


tnan  cen  inum-ma  wx  ''  .  1 

all  without  diftinaion  to  the  fword  excepting  only 
12,000,  who  took  flicker  in  James  Snare/,  s  houfe  ; 
that  alone  affording  an  afylum  from  the  general  (laugh¬ 
ter  The  plunder  was  incredible,  Suarez  alone  getting 
three  millions.  All  thefe  cruelties,  however,  were  in- 
fufficient  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  the  tyrant  s  fub- 
iefts  :  for  in  lefs  than  three  months  news  was  brought 
that  the  city  of  Martavan  hsd  revolted  ;  and  that  the 
governor  had  not  only  declared  for  Shemindoo,  but 
murdered  2000  Barmas.  Mandara  then  fummoned 
all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him  with  their 
force,  Within  15  days,  at  a  place  called  Mouchau,  not 
far  from  his  capital,  whither  he  lumfelf  went  w,th 
500  men,  to  wait  their  arrival.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  received  intelligence  that  the  ffiemin  or  gover¬ 
nor  of  Zatan,  a  city  of  forne  confequence,  hao  tup- 
mined  to  Shemindoo,  and  alfo  lent  hun  a  large  fum. 
of  gold.  The  ihemin  was  immediately  lent  for  m 
order  to  be  put  to  death  :  but  he,  fufpedmg  Manda-. 
ra’s  defign,  excufed  bimfelf  by  pretending  ficknefs  ; 
after  which,  having  confulted  with  his  friends,  he  drew 
together  about  600  men  ;  and  having  with  thefe  pri¬ 
vately  advanced  to  the  place  where  the  king  was  he 
killed  him,  with  the  few  attendants  that  were  about 
him  at  the  time.  The  guards,  in  the  court  being 
alarmed  with  the  noife,  a  fkirmifh  enfued  with  the 
(heroin’s  men,  in  which  about  800  were  (lain  on  both, 
fides,  moil  of  them  Barmas.  The  ffie.mn  then  re¬ 
treated  to  a  place  called  Pontel }  whither  the  people 
of  the  country,  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  king,  who 
was  univerfally  hated,  reforced  to  him.  When  he  had 
affembled  about  5000  men,  he  returned  to  feek  the 
troops  which  the  late  king  had  with  him  5  and  find¬ 
ing  them  difperfed  in  feveral  places,  eafily  killeu  them 
all.  With  the  Barmas  were  (lain  80  out  of  300  Por- 
tusruefe.  The  remainder  furrendered,  with  Suarez 
their  leader  j  and  were  fpared,  on  condition  of  their 
remaining  in  the  fervice  of  the  (hemin.  . 

The  (hemin,  now  finding  his  forces  daily  mcreafe, 
affumed  the  title  of  king ;  and,  to  render  himfelf  the 
more  popular,  gave  out  that,  he  w.uld  exterminate 
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’Pegu,  the  Barmas  fo  effcdlually,  as  not  to  leave  one  in  all  the 
**— v“— ^  kingdom.  It  happened,  however,  that  one  of  thofe 
who  were  with  the  late  king  at  the  time  he  was  mur¬ 
dered,  efcaped  the  general  fhughter ;  and,  fwimming 
over  the  river,  informed  Chaumigrem  of  the  king's 
death.  He  had  with  him  180,000  men,  all  of  them 
natives  of  Pegu,  excepting  30,0:0  Barmas.  He 
knew  very  well,  that  if  the  natives  had  known  that 
the  king  was  dead,  he  and  all  his  Barmas  would  have 
inftantly  been  put  to  the  fword.  Pretending,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  had  received  orders  to  put  garrifons  into 
feveral  places,  Chaumigrem  djfpatched  all  the  natives 
into  different  parts  ;  and  thus  got  rid  of  thofe  whom 
he  had  fo  much  caufe  to  fear.  As  foon  as  they  were 
marched,  he  turned  back  upon  the  capital,  and  feized 
the  king's  treafure,  together  with  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition.  He  then  fet  fire  to  the  magazines,  ar- 
fenals,  palace,  fome  of  whofe  apartments  were  ceiled 
with  gold,  and  2000  rowing  veffeis  which  were  on  the 
river.  Then  deftroying  all  the  artillery,  he  fled  with 
the  30.000  Barmas  to  his  own  country,  being  purfued 
in  vain  by  the  natives  of  Pegu. 

Thus  the  fhemin  of  Zatan  was  left  in  quiet  poffef- 
fion  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  by  his  repeated  adls  of  ty¬ 
ranny  and  cruelty,  he  fo  difgufted  his  fubje&s,  that 
many  fled  to  foreign  countries,  while  others  went  over 
to  Shemindoe,  who  began  now  to  gather  ftrength 
again.  In  the  mean  time,  J.mes  Suarez,  the  Portu- 
guefe  whom  we  have  often  mentioned,  loft  his  life  by 
attempting  to  raviih  a  young  woman  of  diftin&ion  ; 
the  fhemin  being  unable  to  proted  him,  and  obliged 
to  give  him  up  to  the  mob,  who  ftoned  him  to  death. 
The  fhemin  himfdf  did  not  long  furvive  him  ;  for,  be¬ 
ing  grown  intolerable  by  his  oppreflions,  moil  of  his 
followers  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  befieged  in  his 
capital  by  Shemindoo  with  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
and  foon  after  flain  in  a  faliy  :  fo  that  Shemindoo  now 
feemed  to  be  fully  eflablifhed  on  the  throne.  But  in 
the  mean  time  Chaumigrem,  the  fofterdbrother  to  the 
deceafed  king,  hearing  that  Pegu  was  very  ill  provi¬ 
ded  with  the  means  of  defence,  invaded  the  kingdom 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men.  Shemindoo  met  him 
with  three  times  their  number  ;  but  his  men,  being  all 
natives  of  Pegu,  were  inferior  in  ftrength,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  numbers,  to  the  enemy.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  Shemindoo  was  defeated  with  pro¬ 
digious  flaughter,  and  Chaumigrem  caufed  himfeif  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  Pegu,  "Shortly  after,  Shemin¬ 
doo  himfeif  was  taken  ;  and,  after  being  treated  with 
the  utmoft  cruelty,  was  beheaded. 

1  he  hiftory  of  Chaumigrem  is  very  imperfect.  How¬ 
ever,  we  know  that  he  was  a  very  great  conqueror, 
and  not  at  all  inferior  in  cruelty  to  his  predeeeffors. 
He  reduced  the  empire  of  Siam  and  Arrakan,  and  died 
in  1583;  being  fucoeeded  by  hisfon  named  Pranjlnoko , 
then  about  50  years  of  age.  When  this  prince  afeend- 
fc  .  kingdom  of  Pegu  was  in  its  greateft 

height  of  grandeur  ;  but  by  his  tyranny  and  obltinacy 
he  loft  all  that  his  father  had  gained.  He  died  in  1599, 
and  after  his  death  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  became  fub- 
jed  to  Arrakan.  For  fome  time  paft  it  has  been  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Ava  ;  the 
love  reigns  of  which  countiy  have  hitherto  been  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  of  permitting  Europeans  to  obtain 
sny  iettlement  among  them. 
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The  air  of  Pegu  is  very  healthy,  and  prefen  tly  re- 
covers  lick  ftrangers.  The  foil  alfo  is  very  rich  and  — v— 
fertile  in  corn,  rice,  fruit,  and  roots  ;  being  enrich¬ 
ed  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  Pegu,  which  are 
almoft  incredible,  extending  above  30  leagues  beyond 
its  channel.  It  produces  alfo  good  timber  of  feveral 
kinds.  The  country  abounds  with  elephants,  buffa¬ 
loes,  goats,  hogs,  an  1  other  animals,  particularly 
game  ;  and  deer  is  fo  plenty  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  that  one  may  be  bought  for  three  or  four  pence  :  * 

they  are  very  flefhy,  but  have  no  fat.  There  i3  (lore  of 
good  poultry  ;  the  cocks  are  vaftly  large,  and  the  hens 
very  beautiful.  As  for  fifti,  there  are  many  forts,  and 
wejl  tailed.  In  Pegu  are  found  mines,  not  only  of  gold, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,  or  rather  a  kind  of  copper  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  copper  and  lead,  but  alfo  of  rubies,  diamonds, 
and  fapphires.  The  rubies  are  the  beft  in  the  world  ; 
but  the  diamonds  are  fmall,  and  only  found  in  the  craws 
of  poultry  and  pheafants.  Befides,  only  ojie  family 
has  the  privilege  of  felling  them ;  and  none  dare  open  the 
ground  to  dig  for  them.  The  rubies  are  found  in  a 
mountain  in  the  province  of  Kablan,  or  Ivapelan,  be¬ 
tween  the  city  of  Pegu  and  the  port  of  Sirian. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  an  olive,  or  rather  a  tawny 
complexion.  The  women  are  branded  by  fome  travel¬ 
lers  as  having  fhook  off  all  modefty,  on  account  of  their 
expofing  fome  parts  of  their  bodies  which  ought  to  be 
concealed  from  fight.  Some  alfo  tell  us,  that  the  men 
wear  bells,  which  at  a  ceitain  age,  viz.  25  or  30,  or, 
according  to  others,  when  they  are  capable  of  making 
ufe  of  women,  are  inferted  on  each  fide  the  virile  mem¬ 
ber  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh,  which  is  opened  for 
that  purpofe,  and  healed  in  feven  or  eight  days.  The 
Peguers  may  be  ranked  among  the  mofl  fuperftitious 
of  all  mankind.  They  maintain  and  worftiip  croco¬ 
diles  ;  and  will  drink  nothing  but  the  waters  of  the 
ditches  where  thofe  monllrous  animals  harbour.  By 
thus  expofing  themfelves  to  the  manifeft  hazard  of  their 
lives,  they  have  frequently  the  misfortune  to  be  devour¬ 
ed.  They  have  five  principal  feftivals  in  the  year,  call¬ 
ed  fapans,  which  they  celebrate  with  extraordinary 
magnificence.  In  one  of  them  the  king  and  queen 
make  a  pilgrimage  about  12  leagues  from  the  city,  ri¬ 
ding  on  a  triumphal  car,  fo  richly  adorned  with  jewels, 
that  it  may  be  find  without  an  hyperbole  that  they  carry 
about  with  them  the  value  of  a  kingdom,  i  his  prince 
is  extremely  rich  ;  and  has  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace 
idols  of  ineftimable  value,  fome  of  them  being  o finally 
gold  and  iilver,  and  adorned  with  ail  forts  of  precious 
ftones.  The  talapoins,  or  priefts  of  this  country,  have 
no  poffefuons ;  but  fuch  is  the  refpeci  paid  them  by 
the  people,  that  they  are  never  known  to  want.  They 
preach  to  them  every  Monday  not  to  commit  murder  ; 
to  take  from  no  perfon  any  tiling  belonging  to  him  ;  tv, 
do  no  nurt  ;  to  give  no  ofience  ;  to  avoid  impurity  and 
fuperftition  ;  but  above  ail,  not  to  worftiip  the  devii : 
but  thefe  difeourfes  have  no  effedt  in  the  Lift  refpeet. 

The  people,  attached  to  manicheifm,  believe  that  ail 
good  comes  from  God ;  that  the  JcvJ  is  the  author  of 
all  the  evil  that  happens  to  men  ;  and  that  therefore 
they  ought  to  worihip  him,  that  he  may  not  afflldt 
them.  This  is  a  common  notion  among  the  Indian 
idolaters. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pegu  are  accufed  by  fome  authors 
with  being  flovtuiy  in  their  houfes,  and  riaftv  in  their 
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diet,  on  account  of  tiieir  feafoning  their  vi  ft  utils  with 
fidol,  a  compoiition  made  of  flinking  fifn,  reduced  to  a 
conflftency  like  muftard,  fo  naufeous  and  often five  that 
none  but  themfelves  cen  endure  the  fmelt  of  it..  Balbi 
fays,  he  could  fooner  bear  the  feent  of  {linking  car- 
non  ;  and  yet  with  this  they  feafon  their  rice,  and  other 
foups,  in  head  of  oil  or  butter.  As  they  have  no  wheat 
in  this  counfrv,  their  bread  is  liee  made  into  cakes. 
Their  common  drink  is  water,  or  a  liquor  dillilkd  from 
cocoa-nut  water.  They  are  a  feinted  and  warlike  peo¬ 
ple  ;  open,  generous,  and  hofpitablc  ;  and  have  nei¬ 
ther  the  indolence  nor  the  jeuloufy  of  mo  it  other 
eaiiern  nations. 

The  men  here,  as  in  moft  eaftern  countries,  buy  their 
wives,  or  pay  their  parents  a' dowry  for  them.  They 
have  an  odd  cultom  ;  which  is  to  offer  their  daughters 
to  Grangers,  and  hire  them  out  for  a  time  :  fome^  fay 
they  hire  out  their  wives  in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe 
marriages  for  a  time  are  well  regulated,  anil  often  prove 
very  beneficial  to  the  occalional  huibaud.  Moft  of  the 
foreigners  who  trade  hither,  marry  a  wife  for  the  time 
of  their  flay.  In  cafe  of  a  feparation,  the  father  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  caie  of  the  boy  3,  and  the  mother  of  the 
girls.  We  are  told  that  no  woman  is  looked  upon  the 
worfe,  but  nchei  the  better,  for  having  had  feverai 
European  hufbands :  nay,  we  are  told,  that  no  perfon 
of  falhton  in  Pe^u,  from  the  gentleman  to  the  king, 
will  marry  a  maiden,  till  fome  acquaintance  or  ftranger 
has  had  the  fir  ft  night’s  lodging  with  her.. 

I11  Pegu,  the  inheritance  of  all  land  is  in  the  king  : 
he  is  like  wife  the  heir  of  all  his  fubjeAs  who  die  with¬ 
out  iffue  ;  but  in  cafe  they  have  children,  two- thirds  go 
to  them,  and  the  reft  to  his  majefty. 

In  the  government  of  this  country,  defpotifm  pre- 
tails  in  its  lull  extent,  and  defpotifm  too  of  the  very 
•word,  kind  ;  for  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  abfolute 
power  of  a  fat  of  petty  tyrants,  who  are  themfelves 
nothing  more  than  flaves  to  the  king  of  Ava.  As  they 
have  little  or  no  emolument,  except  what  they  can  taife 
by  extortion,  it  is  exercifed  in  the  moft  unlimited  man¬ 
ner.  They  take  cognizance  of  all  difputes  between 
individuals  that  come  to  their  ears,  without  the  cafe 
being  l  id  before  them  by  either  of  the  parties;  and 
on  whatever  fi  le  the  caufe  is  determined,  there  is  a 
never  failing  charge  brought  in  againft  both,  for  juft 
tice,  as  they  exprefs  it ;  and  this  price  of  juftice  is 
often  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
•matter  in  agitation. 

Buf  the  inconveniences  that  this  government  labours 
tmd-r  are  not  onlv  thofe  of  defpotifm  ;  the  unhappy 
fuv  lefts  fed  thofe  of  anarchy  too.  There  are  about 
twenty  perfons  concerned  in  the  government  ol  Ran¬ 
goon,  who,  though  one  is  fubordmate  to  another,  and 
though  matters  of  the  firft  confequence  are  determined 
in  a  council  of  the  whole,  can  yet  a&  Separately  5  and 
any  one  member  of  this  body  can  by  his  own  authority 
give  out  orders,  which  no  inhabitant  of  Pegu  dares  to 
difobey  Thofe  orders  may  be  contrary  to  the  fenfe 
of  the  whole  body  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are,  indeed 
reverfed  in  council :  but  then  there  are  mftances,  and 
«  1  myfelf,  (fays ft  late  traveller,*  jobferved  one,  of  (uch 
orders  being  notvvithftanding  repeated  more  than  once 
by  the  feme  perfon,  and  obeyed  each  time,  till  they 
were  anain  reverfed  :  nor  was  any  redrets  obtained  by 
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the  p^rty  aggrieved,  or  any  effe&uai  meafurcs  taken  to 
prevent  fuch  a  contempt  of  authority  for  the  future.”  ~ 
When  a  perfon  falls  Tick,  we  are  told  that  they  ge¬ 
nerally  make  a  vow  to  the  devil,  from  whom  they  be-  - 
lieve  ail  evil  comes.  Then  a  fcaffold  is  bnilc,  and  vic¬ 
tuals  are  fpread  on  the  top  ot  it  to  foiace  Old  Nick,  an  1 
render  him  propitious.  This  ftaft  is  accompanied  with 
flighted  candles  and  mufic  ;  and  the  whole  is  managed 
by  an  undertaker  called  the  devil's  father . 

The  commodities  exported  from  this  country  are 
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gold,  {liver,  rubies,  mufk,  benjamin,  long-pepper,  tin, 
had,  copper;  lakka,  or  gumdac,  whereof  they  make 
hard  wax  ;  rice  ;  rice- wine  ;  and  fome  fugar-canes,  of 
which  they  would  have  plenty,  but  that  the  elephants 
cat  them.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  under  the  name 
of  rubles,  the  Peguers  comprife  topazes,  fapplures, 
amethyfts,  and  other  {tones;  which  they  diilingmfh  by 
faving  the  blue,  the  violet,  and  the  yellow  rubies.  The 
true  ruby  is  red,  tranfparent,  or  fparkltng,  inclining 
near  the  furface  to  the  violet  of  the  amethyft.  Cotton 
cloths  from  Bengal  and  Coromandel,  with  fome  (triped 
iilks,  are  belt  for  the  Pegu  market,  and  diver  ot  any 
fort  will  go  oft  there  :  for  the  king,  in  return  for  his 
eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  on  it,  allows  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  melt  it  down,  and  put  what  copper  alloy 
they  pleafe  in  it.  They  wear  none  cf  our  European 
commodities  in  Pegu  but  hats  and  ribbons.  The  gen¬ 
try  will  give  extravagant  prices  tor  fine  beaver  hats, 
which  they  wear  without  any  cocks.  They  are  no  lefs 
fond  of  ribbons  flowered  with  gold  and  filver,  which 
they  wear  round  their  hats. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Peguers,  it  is  the  fame  at 
bottom  with  that  which  prevails  over  the  reft  of  India 
and  Tibet ;  only  varies  in  drels  fomewhat  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  humour  or  intereft  of  the 
prieils.  They  hold  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme  God, 
of  whom  they  make  no  image  ;  but  they  have  many 
inferior  created  gods,  whofe  images  are  let  up  m  the 
temples  for  the  laity  to  vvorihip.  Not  content  with 
thefe,  we  are  told  they  worfhip  the  devil  alfo.  Many 
are  feen  to  run  about  the  ftreets  every  morning,  with 
rice  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other,  crying 
aloud,  that  they  are  going  to  give  the  devil  his  break - 
fall,  that  he  may  not  hurt  them  ail  the  day.  Belides 
the  manichean  doArine  of  two  principles,  one  the  au¬ 
thor  of  good  and  the  other  of  evil,  from  whence  their 
worshipping  the  devil  has  its  rife,  they  believe  an  eter¬ 
nal  fuccdfion  of  worlds  without  creation.  The  Peguers 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempfyc'nofis,  or  rrani'mi- 
gration  of  the  human  foul,  which,  after  puffing  through 
the  bodies  of  various  animals,  fliall  attain  to  the  per- 
fe&ion  and  felicity  of  their  gods  ;  which  in  effect  is 
no  other  than  a  ftate  ot  annihilation.  They  have  a 
ftrong  opinion  of  the  fanAity  of  apes  and  crocodiles, 
infomuch  that  they  believe  the  perfons  to  be  pertedly 
happy  who  are  devoured  by  them.  Their  temples  are 
of  a  conic  form,  and  fome  of  them  a  quarter  or  a  mile 
round.  They  obferve  a  great  mauy  feftivah,  fome. of 
which  are  called  Japan.  The  images  of  their  inferior 
gods  are  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  theii  legs  acrofs,  and 
toes  of  equal  length  :  their  arms  and  hands  very  lmali 
in  proportion  to  their  bodies  ;  their  faces  longer  than 
human  ;  their  ears  long,  and  the  lappets  very  thick. 
The  congregation  bow  to  them  when  they  come  m  and 
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JVguntium  when  they  go  out  j  and  that  is  all  the  worfliip  which  judgment 
they  pay  to  them.  The  priefts  of  Pegu,  called  tala - 
,  pointy  are  a  fort  of  mendicant  friars.  They  obferve  ce- 
libaey  ;  and  eat  hut  once  a-day  ;  living  in  the  woods, 
m  a  fort  of  nefts  or  cages  built  on  the  tops  of  trees  for 
fear  of  the  tygers.  They  prea.  h  frequently,  lead  very 
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innocent  lives,  and  are  very  hofpitable  and  humane. 

The  king  of  Pegu's  revenues  arife  chiefly  from  the 
rent  of  lands,  of  which  he  is  the  foie  proprietor.  An¬ 
other  branch  of  it  are  the  duties  paid  for  the  commo¬ 
dities  imported  or  exported.  In  a  word,  he  is  judged 
the  richell  monarch  in  the  world,  next  to  the  emperor 
of  China. 

PEGUNTIUM  (anc.  geog.),  Ptolemy  ;  Pigunilaey 
(Pliny );  a  town  or  citadel  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  Brattia,  fcarce  five  miles  off,  and 
40  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Salonae.  According  to  Foriis,  a 
mountain,  a  large  hollow,  and  fubmarine  fprings  are 
feen  here.  “  This  hollow  (fays  he)  feems  to  have  been 
excavated  by  fome  aneient  river.  The  fprings  which 
bubble  up  from  under  the  fea  are  fo  confiderable,  that 
they  might  pafs  for  the  rifing  again  of  a  river  funk  un¬ 
der  ground.  Vrullia  has  the  fame  derivation  as  the 
word  V ril ,  which  in  Sclavonian  fignifies  a  fountain  ; 
and  this  etymology,  rendering  the  name  of  Vrullia  the 
BerulHa  of  Porphyrogenitus  analagous  to  that  of  Pe- 
guntium,  fince  u^and  Vril  are  fynonymous,  induces 
me  to  believe,  that  the  cattle  named  Peguntium  by  an¬ 
cient  geographers  was  fituated  in  this  place,  and  not 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cettina.  No  remarkable  veftiges 
of  antiquity  now  exift  on  the  fpot;  yet  it  is  evident,  by 
the  quantity  of  fragments  of  vafes,  tiles,  and  fepulchral 
inferiptions  now  and  then  dug  up,  th^t  this  tra<51  of 
coaff  was  well  inhabited  in  the  Roman  times.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  why  the  tradisj  of  ancient  habitations  can¬ 
not  he  difeovered  about  Vrullia,  is  the  fleepHefs  of  the 
liill  above  it,  and  the  quantity  of  ttones  brought  down 
from  thence  by  the  waters.  The  mouth  of  the  hollow 
of  Vrullia  is  dreaded  by  fea  men,  on  account  of  the 
fudden  impetuous  guffs  of  wind  that  blow  from  thence, 
and  in  a  moment  raife  a  kind  of  hurricane  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  between  the  Primorie  and  the  ifland  of  Brazza,  to 
the  great  danger  of  barks  furprifed  by  it.” 

PEINE  FORT  ET  DURE,  (  Eat.  patna  forth  et  dura) , 
fignifies  a  fpecial  punifliment  inflhffed  on  thofe  who,  be- 
:ng  arraigned  of  felony,  refufe  to  put  themfelvea  on  the 
ordinary  trial,  but  fftibbornly  li and  mute;  it  is  vul¬ 
garly  called  prejfmg  to  death .  See  Arraignment. 

PEIRCE  (James),  an  eminent  diflenting  miniffer, 
was  born  at  Wapping,  in  London,  in  the  year  1674 
and  was  educated  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden  ;  after  which 
be  fpent  fome  time  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  frequenting  the  Bodleian  library.  He  then 
0.  two  years  preached  the  Sunday-evening's  lefture  at 
the  meeting. houfe  in  Miles-Lane,  London,  and  then 
fettled  at  Cambridge.  In  i 7,3  he  was  removed  to  a 
congregation  at  Exeter,  where  he  continued  till  the 

year  1718:  when  the  Calvinifts  among  the  diflenten 

propof.ng  a  fuV.feription  to  articles  of  faith  to  be  fign- 
cd  by  all  the  diflenting  minifters  in  the  kingdom,  fe- 
veral  articles  were  propofed  to  him  and  Mr  John  Hal- 

l  '  afn°i!r  r  eng  at  E*«er,  in  order  to 

heir  fubfcrihuig  them,  they  both  refufed,  imagining 

his  proceeding  of  their  difTenting  brethren  to  be  an 
unwort.iy  impofition  on  religious  liberty  and  private 
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for  which  they  were  ejected  from  their  Peirefc. 
congregation.  Upon  this,  a  new  meeting  was  opened  — v--— 
for  them  at  Exeter,  of  which  Mr  Peirce  continued  mi- 
n  ffer  till  his  death,  in  1726.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
ffridte  l  virtue,  exemplary  piety,  and  great  learning. 

Le  wrote,  1.  Kxercitatio  philofophica  de  Homcemena 
Sfnaxagorea.  2.  Thirteen  pieces  on  the  Controverfy 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Diffenters. 

3.  Ten  pieces  on  the  Controverfy  about  the  Eje&ment 
at  Exeter.  4.  Six  pieces  on  the  Do&rine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity.  5.  A  Paraphra fe  and  Notes  on  the  Epiflles  of 
St  Paul  to  the  Coloffians,  Pnilippian.%  and  Hebrews. 

6.  An  Effay  in  favour  of  giving  theEuchariff  to  Chil¬ 
dren,  7.  Fourteen  Sermons. 

PEI  RE  SC  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabri),  born  in  15S0, 
was  defeended  from  an  ancient  and.  noble  family,  feated 
originally  at  Pifa  in  Italy.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he 
was  fent  to  Avignon,  where  he  fpent  five  years  in  the 
Jefuits  college,  in  the  ffudy  of  what  in  Scotland  and 
on  the  Continent  is  called  humanity .  From  Avignon 
he  was,  in  1 5 95 >  removed  to  Aix,  and  entered  upon 
the  ffudy  of  philofophy.  In  the  interim,  he  attended 
the  proper  matters  for  dancing,  riding,  and  handling 
arms  ;  in  all  which,  though  he  performed  the  feffons 
regularly,  it  was  with  reindance  :  for  this  being  done 
only  to  pleafe  an  uncle,  whofe  heir  he  was  to  be, 
he  never  pra&ifed  by  himfelf,  effeeming  all  the  time 
lott  that  was  not  fpent  in  the  purfuits  of  literature. 

During  this  period,  his  father  being  prefentea  with  a 
medal  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  which  was  found  at 
Belgenfer,  Peirefc  begged  the  favour  of  it ;  and,  charm- 
ed  with  deciphering  the  chara&ers  in  the  exergue,  and 
reading  the  emperor’s  name,  he  carried  the  medal  with 
a  tranfport  of  joy  to  his  uncle  ;  who  for  his  encourage - 
ment  gave  him  two  more,  together  with  fome  books 
upon  the  fubjecl.  This  is  the  epoch  of  his  application 
to  antiquities,  for  which  he  became  afterwards  fo  fa¬ 
mous.  In  1596,  he  was  fent  to  finiih  his  courfe  of 
philofophy  under  the  Jefuits  at  Tournon,  where  he 
turned  his  attention  particularly  to  cofmography  as 
being  neceflary  to  the  underttanding  of  hittory,  abating 
however,  nothing  of  his  application  to  antiquity,  in 
which  he  was  much  affi  Jed  by  Petrus  Kogerus,  one  of 
the  pro.cffors,  and  a  fkilfui  medaliil  ;  nor  did  he  omit 
the  Hu?! y  of  humanity  in  general,  wherein  lie  was  the 
matter  and  lnffrucffor  of  a  brother  who  was  with  him. 

But  to  do  all  this  he  wa3  obliged  to  lit  up  late  at  ni  >hts* 
and  fo  much  labour  and  attention,  as  he  was  naturally 
of  a  tender  conttitution,  increafed  the  weaknefs  of  his 
ffomach  formerly  con  traced,  and  for  which  he  had 
ufed  a  kind  of  digeffive  powder.  Being  recalled  by 
his  uncle  m  1597,  he  returned  to  Aix,  and  entered 
there  upon  the  ffudy  of  the  law  ;  which  he  piofecutcd 
however,  fo  as  to  find  leifure  co  vifit  and  converfe  frel 
quently  with  Peter  A.  R.  Bagarr,  a  moft  ikiiful  anti¬ 
quary,  who  was  afterwards  made  mafter  of  the  jewels 
to  Henry  IV.  J 

The  following  year  he  went  again  to  Avignon,  to 
carry  on  his  courfe  of  law  under  one  Peter  David  ; 
who,  being  well  /killed  iikewife  in  antiquities,  was 
pleafed  to  fee  Peirefc  join  this  ffudy  to  that  of  the  huv. 

But  Ghibertus  of  Naples,  auditor  to  Cardinal  Aqua- 
viva,  fed  his  curiofity  the  moft,  in  fliowing  him  fome 
lanties,  fueh  ns  he  had  never  feen  before.  Ghibertus 
alfo  lent  him  Goltrius’s  Trcatife  upon  Coins,  and  ad- 

vifed 
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Peirefc.  vifed  him  to  go  Into  Italy,  especially  to  Rome,  where 

- \ - he  would  meet  with  curiofities  to  fatisfy  his  moit  ar- 

dent  wiihes.  Accordingly,  his  uncle  having  procured 
a  proper  governor,  he  and  his  brother  fet  out  upon  la 
tour  Sept.  1599  5  and  through  Florence,  Bo- 

nonia,  and  Ferrara,  when  he  had  ftayed  a  few  days  at 
Venice,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Padua,  in  order  to 
complete  his  courfe  of  law.  But  once  a  quarter,  go¬ 
ing  to  Venice  to  get  caih  for  bills  of  exchange,  he 
took  thefe  opportunities  of  introducing  himfelf  to  the 
molt  diftinguifhed  literati  there  ;  and  was  particularly 
careffed  by  F.  Contarin,  procurator  of  St  Mark,  who 
was  poffeffed  of  a  curious  cabinet  of  medals,  and  other 
antiquities,  without  knowing  the  value  of  them.  This 
was  fully  fhown  to  him  by  Peirefc,  who  likewife  ex¬ 
plained  the  Greek  infcriptions  upon  his  medals,  and 
the  monumental  (tones.  After^a  year’s  (lay  at  Padua, 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  and  arrived  there  Odt.  1600,  in 
order  to  be  in  time  for  feeing  the  jubilee  ;  to  celebrate 
which,  the  Porta  San  da  would  be  opened  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  year.  He  paired  fix  months  in 
this  city*  viewing  the  numberlefs  curiofities  there,  and 
in  cultivating  the  friendfhip  of  GMileo,  by  whom  he 
was  much  beloved.  This  triendihip  led  him  to  carry 
his  re fe arches  into  aftronomy  and  natural  philofophy  ; 
and  he  was  prefent  when  Fabricius  ab  Aqu^pendente, 
out  of  a  parcel  of  eggs  upon  which  a  hen  was  fitting, 
took  one  every  day,  to  obferve  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  chick  from  hrft  to  laft.  From  this  time  it  was 
generally  acknowledged,  that  he  had  taken  the  helm 
cof  learning  into  his  hand,  and  began  to  guide  the 
commonwealth  of  letters.  .  _  ,  ,  . 

Having  now  fpent  almoft  three  years  in  Italy, he  be- 
ean  to  prepare  for  his  departure  ;  and  in  the  end  of 
,602,  having  packed  up  all  the  rarities,  gems,  &c. 
which  he  had  procuied,  and  put  them  into  the  road 
to  Marfeilles,  he  left  Padua,  and,  croffing  the  Alps 
to  Geneva,  went  to  Lyons  ;  where  receiving  money, 
he  made  a  handfome  prefent  to  his  governor,  who  took 
the  route  of  Paris.  From  Lyons  he  went  t°  Mont¬ 
pellier  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  law  under  Julius  Fa¬ 
rms.  From  Montpellier  he  difpatched  more  rarities  to 
his  uncle,  who  fending  forhim  home, he  arrived  at  Aix 
in  November  ;  but,  bringing  Parius  along  with  him, 

}  e  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Montpellier  in  a  few 
days.  He  waited  upon  Parius  back  again  under  whom 
he  continued  purfuing  his  law  ftudies  till  the  end  of 
,602,  when  he  returned  to  Aix,  at  the  earneft  requeft 
of  his  uncle,  who,  having  refigned  to  him  his  fenato- 
rial  dionitv,  had  ever  fince  the  beginning  ot  the  year 
laboured  to  get  the  king’s  patent.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  law  was  a  neceffary  qual  fication  for  that  dig¬ 
nity.  Peirefc,  therefore,  having  kept  the  ufual  exer- 
eife,  took  that  degree  Jan.  18.  1604,  when  tne  afore- 
faid  patent  v  as  given  in  to  the  fenate,  and  ordered^to  be 
recoined  :  yet  Peirefc  procured  leave  not  to  be  presently 
entered  into  the  lift  of  fenators.  The  bent  of  his  in¬ 
clination  was  not  fo  much  to  bufmefs  as  to  advance  arts 
and  faiences,  and  to  affift  all  the  promoters  of  learning. 
For  this  purpefe,  he  rc-folved  to  lead  a  Jingle  lift ,  fo 
that  when  his  father  had  concluded  a  match  for  him  with 
a  rtfpc&able  lady,  he  begged  to  be  excufel. 

In  1605,  he  accompanied  G.  Varius,  firft  prefident 
of  the  fenate  at  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  ol  him,  to  l  a- 
ris;  whence,  having  viiited  every  thing  curious,  he 


eroded  the  water,  in  company  with  the  king’s  ambaf- 
fador,  1606,  to  England.  Here  lie  was  very  graei- 
owfiy  received  by  king  James  I. ;  and  having  feen  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  vifited  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir 
Henry  Saville,  and  other  learned  men,  he  pafled  over 
to  Holland;  and  after  vifiting  the  feveral  towns  and 
univerfities,  with  the  literati  In  each,  he  went  through, 
Antwerp  to  Bruffels,  and  thence  back  to  Paris,  to  fee 
the  ceremony  of  the  Dauphin's  baptifm;  which  being 
folemnized  Aug.  24.  he  returned  home  in  Septem. 
ber  1 6c6,  being  expefted  for  the  ordering  of  the  fa- 

mily  affairs.  ,  _  ,  ,  ,  c 

Prefently  after  this,  he  purchased  the  barony  of 
Rians ;  and  at  the  folicitation  of  his  uncle,  having. ap¬ 
proved  himfelf  before  that  affembly,  he  was  received 
a  fenator  on  the  ill  of  July  1607.  Jan.  1608  he  loft 
his  uncle;  and  the  following  year,  falling  himfelt  in- 
to  a  dangerous  fever,  recovered  by  eating  mufk-melons 
before  fupper,  for  which  he  had  conceived  a  longing. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  phyfician  to  eat  them  before 

his  meals  without  bread,  and  to  drink  a  glafs  of  pure 

wine  upon  them.  He  continued  this  method  all  his 
life  afterwards  ;  and  grew  fo  fond  of  them,  that,  though 
he  could  abftaiu  from  any  other  meat  as  he  lilted,  yet 
towards  them  he  profetftd  he  was  unable  to  mailer 
himfelf.  He  frequently  experienced,  that  in  the  mulk- 
melon  feafon  he  was  never  troubled  with  the  gravel, 
in  1618,  having  procured  a  faithful  copy  o  ^  e 
A6ts  of  the  Monailery  of  Maren  in  Switzerland,  he 
publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  that  work.  As  it  was 
written  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France  againlt 
Theodoric  Piefpordius,  who  had  attempted  to  prove 
the  title  of  the  Auftrian  family  to  the  French  crown 
by  right  of  fucceffion,  he  was,  upon  tins  publication, 
nominated  the  fame  year,  by  Louis  XIII.  abbot  ot 
Sanaa  Maria  Aquiilrienfis.  He  Hayed  in  France  till 
1623  ;  when,  upon  a  meffage  from  his  father,  now 
grown  old  and  fickly,he  left  Paris,  where  he  had  fpent 
feven  years  and  fome  months.  He  arrived  at  Aix 
in  Oaober  ;  and  not  long  after  prefented  to  the 
court  a  patent  from  the  king,  permitting  him  to  con- 
.  •  _ diVmtv.  and  to 
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tinue  in  the  funftion  of  his  ancient  dignuy,  and  to 
exercife  the  office  of  a  fecular  or  lay  perfon,  natwith- 
ftanding  that,  being  an  abbot,  he  bad  affumed  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  churchman.  To  this  the  court  of  parlia¬ 
ment  not  aflenting,  decreed  unanimously,  that,  being 
already  admitted  into  the  firft  rank,  he  (hould  abide 
peipetualiy  therein;  not  returning,  as  the  cuitom  ot 
ihe  court  was,  to  the  inferior  auditory,  wherein  trials 
are  ufually  had  of  criminal  cafes.  In  162  5,  he  buried 
his  father,  who  had  been  long  afflidied  with  the  gout. 
In  1627,*  he  prevailed  with  the  archbifhop  of  Aix  to 
eltablifh  a  pod  thence  to  Lyons,  and  fo  to  Paris  and 
all  Europe  ;  hy  which  the  correfpondence  confiantly 
held  with  the  literati  everywhere  was  much  facilitated. 
In  16-9,  he  began  to  be  much  tormented  with  the 
liiangury  and  Lemorrhoides  ;  and  in  1631,  having 
completed  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  CLudiua  with 
Margaret  Alrefia,  a  noblewoman  of  the  county  ot 
Avignon,  he  bellowed  upon  him  the  barony  of  llianty, 
together  wich  a  grant  of  his  fenatonal  dignity,  only 
referving  the  function  to  himfelf  for  three  years.  But 
the  parliament  not  waiting  his  furrendry  ol  it,  he  re- 
fented  that  affront  fo  heinoufly,.  that  he  procured,  in 
1635,  letters  patent  from  the  king  to  be  reffored,  and 
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to  ^xercife  the  office  for  five  years  longer,  which  hap- 
,  pened  to  be  till  his  death  :  for  being  feized,  June  1637, 
with  a  fever  that  brought  on  a  ftoppage  of  urine,  thi3 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  in 
his  57th  year. 

The  chavadfer  of  Peirefc  may  be  fummed  up  in  a 
few  words.  His  perfon  was  of  a  middle  fize,  and  of  a 
thin  habit :  his  forehead  large,  and  his  eyes  grey  ;  a 
little  hawk-nofed  ;  his  cheeks  tempered  with  red  ;  the 
hair  of  his  head  yellow,  as  alfo  his  beard,  which  he 
ufed  to  wear  long  ;  his  whole  countenance  bearing  the 
marks  of  uncommon  and  rare  conrtefy  and  affability. 
In  his  diet  he  affe&ed  cleanline  fs,  and  in  all  things 
about  him ;  but  nothing  fuperfluous  or  coftly.  His 
clothes  were  fuitable  to  his  dignity  ;  yet  he  never  wore 
filk.  In  like  manner,  the  reft  of  his  houfe  was  adorn¬ 
ed  according  to  his  condition,  and  very  well  furnifhed  ; 
but  he  negledfed  his  own  chamber.  Inftead  oftapeflry, 
there  hung  the  pictures  of  his  chief  friends  and  of  fa¬ 
mous  men,  befides  innumerable  bundles  of  commenta¬ 
ries,  tranferipts,  notes,  cohesions  from  books,  epiftles, 
and  fuch  like  papers.  His  bed  was  exceeding  plain, 
and  his  table  continually  loaded  and  covered  with  pa¬ 
pers,  books,  letters,  and  other  things  ;  as  alfo  all  the 
feats  round  about,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  floor. 
Thefe  were  fo  many  evidences  of  the  turn  of  Hs  mind  ;  in 
refpeft  to  which,  the  writer  of  hiseuloge  compares  him 
to  the  Roman  Atticus  ;  and  Bayle,  confidering  his  uni- 
verfal  correfpondence  and  general  afiiftance  to  all  the 
literati  in  Europe,  dafhed  it  out  luckily  enough,  when 
he  called  him  “  the  attorney  general  of  the  literary  re¬ 
public. The  works  which  he  publifhed  are,  “  Hifto- 
ria  provincial  Gallise  Narbonenfis  “  Nobilium  ejuf- 
dem  provincial  familiarum  Origines,  et  feparatim  Fa- 
bricias  i(  Commentar-i  rerurn  omnium  memoria  dig- 
narum  fua  astate  geftarum  Liber  de  ludicris  na¬ 

turae  operibus  “  Mathematica  &  aftronomica  varia 
*•  Obfervationes  mathematics  “  Epiftola?  ad  S.  P. 
Urbanum  VIII.  cardinales  Barberinos,  &c.  “  Au- 

thores  antiqui  Graeci  et  Latini  de  ponderibus  et  men- 
furis  5”  "  Elogia  et  epkaphia  5”  “  Infcriptiones  an- 
tiquae  et  nov3 e.;”  “  Gene'alogia  .domus  Auftriaca 
Catalog  us  librorum  bil  both  reg.  p  (<  Poemata  va¬ 
ria;’’  “  Nummi  Gallic!,  Saxonici,  Brit  nnici,  &c. 

“  Linguae  orien-ales,  Hebraea,  Samaritana,  Arabica, 
Egyptiaca,  et  Indices  librorum  harum  linguarum 
“  Obfervationes  in  varios  audores.”  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  Peirefc  bought  more  books  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  yet  his  collection  left  was  not  large.  The 
reafon  was,  that,  as  faft  as  he  purchafed,  he  kept  con¬ 
tinually  making  prefents  of  them  to  fuch  learned  men 
as  he  knew  they  would  be  ufeful  to. 

PEKIN,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  of  China,  in 
Ana,  where  the  emperor  generally  refules.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  20  leagues  diftant  from  the 
great  wall.  This  name,  which  fignifies  the  northern 
court,  u  given  to  it,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  another  cori¬ 
ng31316  city  called  Nankin,,  or  the  fouthern  court. 
The  emperor  formerly  ref.ded  in  the  latter;  but  the 
Tartars,  a  reftleft  and  warlike  people,  obliged  this 
prmce  to  remove  hi,  court  to  the  northern  provinces, 
that  he  might  more  effe&ually  repel  the  incurfions  of 
thofe  barbarians,  by  oppofing  to  them  a  numerous 
mihtia  which  he  generally  keeps  around  his  perfon.  It 

Ltwvlq'T’  antdlVlded  into  two  parts;  namely, 
that  which  contains  the  emperor’s  palace,  which  is  in 
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the  new  city,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Tartar’s  city,  be  Pekin, 
caufc  it  is  inhabited  by  Tartars  ever  fincethey  conquer-  ' "  v  '  " f 
ed  this  empire  ;  the  other,  called  the  Old  City ,  is  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  the  Chinefe.  The  circuit  of  both  thefe  together 
is  52  Chinefe  lys,  each  of  which  contains  240  geometri¬ 
cal  paces ;  being,  without  the  fuburbs,  full  fix  leagues 
in  circumference,  according  to  the  moft  accurate  mea- 
furement  made  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

Thofe  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  population 
of  this  place,  reckon  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
2,ooo,oco,  though  there  are  others  that  double  that 
number. 

Grofier  tells  12s,  “  that  the  height  and  enormous  C, rafter's 
thicknefs  of  the  walls  of  the  Tartar  city  excite  ad  mi-  L)cfcription  ~ 
ration  ;  twelve  horfemen  might  eafily  ride  abreaft  up-  °f  cbina* 
on  them  ;  they  have  fpacious  towers  raifed  at  intervals, 
a  bow-fhot  diftant  from  one  another,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  bodies  of  referve  in  cafe  of  neceffitv.  The 
city  has  nine  gates,  which  are  lofty  and  well  arched. 

Over  them  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers  divided  in¬ 
to  nine  ftories,  each  having  feveral  apertures  or  port¬ 
holes  :  the  lower  ftory  forms  a  large  hall  for  the  ufe  of 
the  foldiers  and  officers  who  quit  guard,  and  thofe  ap* 
pointed  to  relieve  them.  Before  each  gate  a  fpace  is 
left  of  more  than  360  feet:  this  is  a  kind  of  place  of 
arms,  mclofed  by  a  femicircular  wall  equal  in  height 
and  thicknefs  to  that  furrounding  the  city.  The 
great  road,  which  ends  here,  is  commanded  by  a  pa¬ 
vilion  roofed  tower  like  the  firft,  in  fuch  manner,  that, 
as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can  batter  the  houfes  of 
the  city,  thofe  of  the  latter  can  fweep  the  adjacent 
country.  The  ftreets  of  Pekin  are  ftraight*  about 
1  20  feet  wide,  a  full  league  in  length,  and  bordered 
with  fhops.  It  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  the  immenfe  con- 
courfe  of  people  that  continually  fills  them,  and  the 
confufion  caufed  by  the  prodigious  number  of  horfes, 
camels,  mules,  and  carriages,  which  crofs  or  meet 
each  other.  Befides  this  inconvenience,  one  is  every 
now  and  then  flopped  by  crowds,  who  ftand  liftening 
to  fortune  tellers,  jugglers,  ballad-fingers,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  mounte  banks  and  buffoons,  who  read  and 
erlate  ftories  calculated  to  promote  mirth  and  laugh¬ 
ter,  or  distribute  medicines,  the  wonderful  dFefts  of 
which  they  explain  with  all  the  eloquence  peculiar 
to  them.  r 

People  of  diftindfion  oblige  all  their  dependents 
to  follow  them.  A  mandarin  of  the  firft  rank  is  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  in  his  walks  by  his  whole  tribunal ; 
and,  to  augment  his*  equipage,  each  of  the  inferior 
mandarins  in  his  fuit  is  generally  attended  by  feveral 
domeflics.  The  nobility  of  the  court,  and  princes  of 
the  blood,  never  appear  in  public  without  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry  ;  and,  as  their 
prefence  is  required  at  the  palace  every  day,  their  train 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  create  confufion  in  the 
city.  •  It  is  very  Angular,  that  in  all  this  prodigious 
concourfe  no  women  are  ever  feen  :  hence  we  may 
judge  how  great  the  population  of  China  muff  be, 
fince  the  number  of  females  in  this  country,  as  weli  as 
everywhere  elfe,  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  fex. 

“  As  there  is  a  continual  influx  of  the  riches  and 
merchandize  of  the  whole  empire  into  this  city,  the 
number  of  ftrangers  that  reforc  hither  is  immenfe. 

They  are  carried  in  chain?,  or  ride  on  horfeback  ;  the 
latter  is  more  common  :  but  they  are  always  attended 
by  a  guide,  acquainted  with  the  ftreets,  and  who 
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knows  the  houfee  of  the  nobility  and  principal  people 
'  of  the  city.  They  are  alfo  provided  with  a  book,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  different  quarters  fquaren, 
remarkable  places,  and  of  the  refidence  of  thofe  in 
public  offices.  In  fummer  there  are  to  be  feen  fmall 
temporary  (hops,  where  people  are  ferved  with  water 
cooled  by  means  of  ice  ;  and  one  finds  everywhere 
eating-houfes,  with  refreffiments  of  tea  and  fruits. 
Each  kind  of  provifion  has  a  certain  day  and  place 
appointed  for  its  being  expofed  to  fale. 

<1  The  governor  of  Pekin,  who  is  a  Mintchew  tar¬ 
tar,  is  ftyled  Governor  of  the  Nine  Gates.  His  jurif- 
diefion  extends  not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  alfo 
over  the  people  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  police. 
No  police  can  be  more  adtive  ;  and  it  is  furprding  to 
fee,  among  an  infinite  number  of  Tartars  and  Chine  e 
mixed  together,  the  greateft  tranquillity  prevail.  It 
is  rare,  in  a  number  of  years,  to  hear  ot  houfes  being 
robbed,  or  people  affaffinated.  All  the  principal  ftreets 
have  guard- rooms,  and  foldiers  patrol  night  and  day, 
each  having  a  fabre  hanging  from  bis  girdle,  and  a 
whip  in  his  hand,  to  correift,  without  dillinCtiou,  thofe 
who  excite  quarrels  or  caufe  diforder.  The  lanes  are 
guarded  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  have  latticed  gates, 
which  do  not  prevent  thofe  from  being  feen  who  walk 
in  them  :  they  are  always  kept  (lint  during  the  night 
and  ftldom  opened  even  to  thofe  who  are  known  ;  it 
they  are,  the  perfon  to  whom  this  indulgence  is  granted 
muff  carry  a  lanthorn,  and  give  a  fufficitnt  reafon  for 
his  goin<r  out.  In  the  evening,  as  foon  as  the  foldiers 
are  warned  to  their  quarters  fey  beat  of  drum,  two 
centinels  go  and  come  from  one  guard-room  to  ano¬ 
ther  making  a  continual  noife  with  a  kind  of  caftanet, 
to  (how  that  they  are  not  afleep.  _  They  permit  no 
one  to  walk  abroad  in  the  night-time.  1  hey  even 
examine  thofe  whom  the  emperor  d.fpatches  on  buh- 
nefs  ;  and  if  their  reply  gives  the  lealt  caufe  of  fulpi- 
cion,  they  have  a  right  to  convey  them  to  the  guard- 
room.  The  foldiers  in  each  of  the  guard-rooms  are 
obliged  to  anfwer  every  time  the  centinels  on  duty 

Cal“  ifis  by  tbefe  wife  regulations,  obferved  with  the 
created  ft  1  let  nefs,  that  peace,  fileuce,  and  fafety  reign 
throughout  the  whole  city.  The  governor  is  alfo 
obliged  to  go  the  round  ;  and  the  officers  ftationed  on 
the  walls,  and  in  the  towers  over  the  gates  (in  which 
are  kept  large  kettle-drums  that  are  beat  every  time 
the  guard  is  relieved),  are  continually  difpatchmg  fub- 


ance  in  the  day-time,  or  walk  abroad  during  the  night ; 
they  muff  alfo  take  care  that  the  ftreets  are  kept  clean 
and  fwept  every  day  ;  that  they  are  watered  morning 
and  evening  in  time  of  dry  weather  ;  and  that  every 
nuifance  is  removed.  They  have  orders  alfo  to  nffift 
in  this  labour  themfelves  ;  and  to  clear  the  kennels, 
that  the  water  may  have  a  free  courfe.” 

The  walls  of  the  emperor’s  palace,  including  that 
and  the  gardens,  are  about  two  miles  in  length. 

“  Although  (fays  Grofter)  the  Chinefe  arcliitedhire 
has  no  refemblance  to  that  of  Europe,  the  imperial 
palace  of  Pekin  does  not  fail  to  llrike  beholders  by  its 
extent,  grandeur,  and  the  regular  difpofition  ot  its 
apartments,  and  by  the  fingnlar  ftruaure  of  its  pavilion- 
roofs,  ornamented  at  each  corner  with  a  carved  plat¬ 
band,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  turned  upwards. 
Tliefe  roofs  are  covered  with  varnifhed  tiles  of  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  a  yellow  colour,  that,  at  a  diftance,  they  make  as 
fpkndid  an  appearance  as  if  they  were  gil  led.  Below 
the  upper  roof  there  is  another  of  equal  brilliancy, 
which  hangs  (loping  from  the  wall,  fupported  by  a 
great  number  of  beams,  daubed  over  with  green  var- 
„i(h,  and  interfperfed  with  gilt  figures.  This  fecond 
roof,  with  the  projedion  of  the  firft,  forms  a  kind  of 
crown  to  the  whole  edifice.  The  palace  is  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  fouth  gate  of  the  Tartar  city.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  through  a  fpacious  court,  to  which 
there  is  a  defeent  by  a  marble  ftaircafe,  ornamented 
with  two  large  copper  lions,  and  a  baluftrade  of  white 
marble.  This  baluftrade  runs  in  the  form  of  a  horfe- 
ihoe,  along  the  b:m!c3  of  a  rivulet,  that  winds  acrofs 
the  palace  with  a  ferpentine  courfe,  the  bridges  over 
which  are  of  marble.  At  the  bottom  of  this  firft 
court  arifes  a  fa9ade  with  three  doors:  that  in  the 
middle  is  for  the  emperor  only  ;  the  mandarins  and 
nobles  pafs  through  thofe  on  each  fide.  Thefe  doors 
conduct  to  a  fecond  court,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the 
palace:  it  is  about  300  feet  in  length,  and  50  in 
breadth.  An  immenfe  gallery  runs  round  it,  in  which 
are  magazines,  containing  rich  effeds,  which  belong 
to  the  emperor  as  his  private  property  ;  for  the  public 
treafure  is  entrulted  to  a  fovereign  tribunal  called  Hou- 
pou.  The  firft  of  thefe  magazines  is  filled  with  plate 
and  veffels  of  different  metals;  the  fecond  contains  the 
fineft  kinds  of  furs ;  the  third,  dreffes  lined  with  fable, 
ermine,  minever,  and  foxes  (kins,  which  the  emperor 
fometimes  gives  in  prefents  to  his  officers  the  fourth 
is  the  depofitory  of  jewels,  pieces  of  curious  marble, 
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where  they  are  polled.  The  leaft  negled  is  puniffied 
next  morning,  and  the  officer  who  was  on  guard  is 
ca (hie red.  This  police,  which  prevents  nodurnal I  af- 
femblies,  would  appear  no  doubt  extraordinary  in 1  Eu- 
rooe,  and  in  all  probability  would  not  be  much  relifhed 
bv  our  young  men  of  fortune  and  ladies  of  quality. 
But  the  Chinefe  think  juftly  :  they  confider  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  magiftrates  of  a  city  to  prefer  good 
order  and  public  tranquillity  to  vain  amufements,  which 
generally  occafion  many  attempts  agamft  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens.  It  is  true,  the  fupport  of 
ti  ls  police  cods  the  emperor  a  great  deal ;  for  part  of 
the  foldiers  we  hive  mentioned  are  maintained  lor  this 
purnofe  only.  They  are  all  infantry,  and  their  pay  is 
generally  very  high.  Their  employment  confifts  not 
only  in  watching  for  thole  who  may  occaiion  difturb- 
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ti flied  up  in  Tartary  ;  the  fifth,  confiding 


the  guara  is  renevcu;,  cit  -  o 

q  ThTleafneSTs  putSed  of  tw^  ftories,' Js  fffil  of  wa'rdrobes  and  trunks  which 

contain  the  filk  Ruffs  ufed  by  the  empeior  and  his  fa¬ 


mily  ;  the  reft  are  filled  with  bows,  arrows,  and  other 
pieces  of  armour  taken  from  the  enemy  or  prefented  by 
different  princes. 

“  The  royal  hall,  called  TaUhotien,  or  the  Hall  of 
the  Grand  Union,  is  in  this  fecond  court.  It  is  built 
upon  a  terrace  about  18  feet  in  height,  incrufted  with 
white  marble,  and  ornamented  with  1  aluftrades  of  ex¬ 
cellent  workmanfhip.  Before  this  hall  all  the  manda¬ 
rins  range  themfelves,  when  they  go,  on  certain  days, 
to  renew  their  homage,  and  perform  thofe  ceremonies 
thnt  are  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  1  his 
hall  is  aimoif  fijuare,  and  about  130  feet  in  length. 
The  ceiling  is  carved,  varnilhed  green,  and  loaded 
with  gilt  dragons.  The  pillars  which  fupport  the 
0  j  roof 
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roof  within  are  fix  feet  in  circumference  towards  the 
~  bafe,  and  are  coated  with  a  kind  of  maffich  varnifhed 
red  ;  the  floor  is  partly  covered  with  coarfe  carpets, 
after  the  Furkifh  manner;  but  the  walls  have  no  kind 
of  ornament,  neither  tapeftry,  luffres,  nor  paintings. 

“  i  he  throne,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
eonfiffs  of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  exceedingly  neat.  It 
has  no  inscription  but  the  character  chingy  which  the 
authors  of  this  relation  have  interpreted  by  the  word 
holy:  but  it  has  not  always  this  bonification  ;  for  it 
anfwers  better  fometimes  to  tlae  Latin  word  eximius, 
or  the  Engiifh  words  excellent ,  perfeB ,  mojl  wife.  Upon 
the  platform  oppotke  to  this  hall  Hand  large  veffels  of 
\  lon/e,  in  which  incenfe  is  burnt  when  any  ceremony 
is  performing.  There  are  alfo  chandeliers  Ihaped  like 
birds  and  painted  different  colours,  as  well  as  the  wax- 
can  dies  that  are  lighted  up  in  them.  This  platform 
js  extended  towards  the  north,  and  has  on  it  two 
Leffer  halls ;  one  of  them  is  a  rotunda  that  glitters  with 
yamffh,  and  is  lighted  by  a  number  of  windows  It 
is  here  that  the  emperor  changes  his  drefs  before  or 
after  any  ceremony.  T  >ther  is  a  faloon,  the  door 
ot  which  opens  to  the  ,.orth  :  through  this  door  the 
emperor  muff  paft,  when  he  goes  from  his  apartment 
to  receive  on  his  throne  the  homage  of  the  nobility  ; 
be  is  then  carried  in  a  chair,  by  officers  dreffed  in  Iona- 
red  robes  bordered  with  filk,  and  caps  ornamented 
with  plumes  of  feathers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give 
an  exait  deferiotion  of  the  interior  apartments  which 
properly  form  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  are  fet 
apart  for  the  ufe  ofhis  family.  Few  are  permitted  to 
enter  them  but  women  and  eunuchs. ” 


The  temples  and  the  towers  of  this  city  are  fo  mi- 
rnetous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  count  them.  Provisions 
cf  all  kinds  are  exceeding  plentiful,  thev  bein<r,  as 
well  as  the  merchandifes,  brought  from  other  parts  by 
means  °j  canals  cut  from  the  rivers,  and  always  crowded 
with  veffels  of  different  fizes,  as  well  as  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  country.  An  earthquake  which  happened  here 
in  1 73 1  tuned  above  100,000  perfons  in  the  ruins  of 
the  homes  which  were  thiown  down.  E.  Lon*-  It6 
41.  N.  Lat.  39.  54%  * 

We  have  already,  under  the  article  Observatory, 
mentioned  the  famous  obfervatory  in  this  citv,  of  which 
we  fbal!  give  this  further  account  from  the  Uuiverfal 
Hiflory.  “  The  Chmefe  had  thought  nothing  In 
the  umvcrfe  could  equal  in  magnificence  this  famous 
place;  and  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  mathematicians 
of  the  royal  academy  of  Paris  hath  made  no  fcruple  to 

Intermit 1  '*  f °f  ^  Prod!>’e8  of  and 

ingenuity,  of  beauty  and  magnificence;  and  yet,  when 

th.s  celebrated  ftrufiure  came  to  be  viewed  bl  more 

I:  il'ZZ  S.as  taA  "l  3nTn  mach!n«’  and  ^  aa 
•  ‘  and  that  ad  that  is  now  valuable  in  it 
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a  Flemifh  Jefuit,  who  caufed  a  new  fet  of  inftruments  Pekin 
to  be  made,  with  extraordinary  care,  neatnefs,  and  II 
precifion.  Pelagias 

This  fabric  Hands  in  a  court  of  a  moderate  extent,  " 
and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquarc  tower,  contiguous 
to  the  city  wall  on  the  infide,  and  raifed  but  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  its  bulwark  The  afeent  up  to  the 
top  is  by  a  very  narrow  ftaircafe  ;  and  on  the  platform 
above  were  placed  all  the  old  inftruments,  which,  though 
but  few,  took  up  the  whole  room,  till  Father  Verbieft; 
introduced  his  new  apparatus,  which  he  difpofed  in  a 
more  convenient  order.  Thefe  are  large,  well  cafl, 
and  embellilhed  ;  and  were  the  neatnefs  of  the  divisions 
anfwerable  to  the  work,  and  the  telefcopes  faftened  to 
them  according  to  the  new  method,  they  would  be 
equal  to  thofe  of  Europe ;  but  the  Chinefe  artificers 
were,  it  feems,  either  too  negligent,  or  incapable  of 
following  his  uiredions.  As  to  the  old  inftruments, 
they  were,  by  order  ef  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  fet  afide 
a3  ufelefs,  and  laid  in  the  hall  near  the  tower,  where 
they  may  be  feeu  through  a  crofs  barred  window,  ail 
covered  with  ruft,  and  buried  in  oblivion. 

In  this  famed  obfervatory  there  are  five  uiathemati* 
cians  employed  night  and  day,  each  in  a  proper  apart- 
ment  on  the  top  of  the*tower,  to  obferve  all  that  pafli-s 
over  their  heads  i  one  of  them  is  gazing  towards  the 
zenith,  and  the  others  towards  the  four  points  of  *he 
compafs,  that  nothing  may  efcape  their  notice.  Their 
obfervations  extend  not  only  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  to  fires,  meteors,  winds,  rain, 
thunder,  hail,  florms,  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
atmolphere  ;  and  thefe  are  carefully  entered  in  the'r 
journals,  and  an  account  ®f  them 'is  brought  every 
morning  to  the  furveyor  of  the  mathematic!  and  re. 
giffered  in  his  office.” 

PELAGIANS,  a  Chnffian  fed  who  appeared 
about  the  fifth  or  end  of  the  fourth  century.  They 
maintained  the  following doftrines.  i.  That  Adam  was 
by  nature  mortal,  and,  whether  he  had  f.nncd  or  not 
wouid  certainly  have  died.  2.  That  the  confluence, 
ot  Adam  s  fin  were  confined  to  his  own  perfon.  i.  Than 
new-born  infants  are  in  the  fame  fituation  with  Adam 
before  the  fall.  4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  was  founded  upon  equal 
prom'fes  with  the  gofpel.  5.  That  the  general  refur- 
rrdhon  of  the  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our 
Saviour  s  refurredbon.  6.  That  the  grace  of  God  is 
given  according  to  our  merits.  6.  That  this  grace  is 
not  granted  for  the  performance  of  every  moral  aft  ; 
the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  information  in  points  of 
duty,  being  fuffieient,  &c.  The  founder  of  this  feft 

the™LAGi1UtS’0a  of  Great  Britain  ;  Faut  whe¬ 

ther  of  England  Scotland,  or  Wales,  is  as  uncertain  as 

Jt  is  immaterial  (a).  He  was  born  towards  the  clofe 
°‘  the  fourth  century,  and  educated  in  the  monaftery 

N  i 


is  a  tranfktion;  and  that  he  w^Thon!' o n  " ,  ^ w’ m"’  ^  his  reaI  name  wa3  Morgan,  of  which  Pelagm, 

tagonilt  St  Auguftin.  The  fame  fc"  n  ",  S  ^  °-  *‘D-  354,  the  fame  with  his  greafau. 

coadjutor  Celeftius.  “  He  received  a  ”*  £e  Mhw'nS  account  of  Pelagius  and  his  great 

nailery  of  Banchor  near  Ciieller,  to  th-  Jn  ^  ‘°n  'n  h‘?  ?wn  country,  moft  probably  in  the  greafrr.o- 

tfteemed  and  loved  by  St  Jerome  mj  °  vh,ch  he  wa9  advanced  A.  D.  404.  He  w?.  W 

J  A,'gUftm>  who  kePl  «P  a  friendly  correfpondence  with  him  by  letted 

before 
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Pelagias,  of  Banchor,  In  Wales,  of  which  he  became  a  monk, 

» - v - '  and  afterwards  abbot.  In  the  early  part  of  bis  life  he 

went  over  to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  the  infolence  to  promulgate  pertain  opinions  iome. 
what  difFerent  from  thofe  of  the  infallible  church.  His 
morals  being  irreproachable,  he  gained  many  diiciples; 
and  the  dreadful  herefy  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefo,  that, 
for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  it  became  necefiary  for  the 
pope  to  exert  his  power.  Pelagius,  to  avoid  the  can- 
p*er,  in  the  year  409  pafied  over  to  Sicily,  attended 
by  his  friend  and  pupil  Celeftius.  In  41 1  they  landed 
in  Africa,  continued  fome  time  at  Hippo,  and  were 
prefent  rt  the  famous  conference  between  the  Catholics 
and  Donatifts  which  was  held  at  Carthage  in  412. 
From  thence  they  travelled  to  Egypt ;  and  from  Egypt, 
in  415,  to  Pal t {tine,  where  they  were  gracioufly  recei¬ 
ved  by  John  bifhop  of  Jerufalem.  In  the  fame  year 
Pelagius  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  council  of  feven- 
teen  hilltops,  held  at  Diofpolis.  #  They  were  Unshed 
with  his  creed,  and  abfolved  him  of  herefy.  The 
African  hiihops,  however,  being  difpleafed  with  their 
proceedings,  appealed  to  the  Roman  pontifF:  he  hrit 
approved,  and  afterwards  condemned,  the  opinions  of 
Pelagius,  who,  with  his  pupil  Celeftius,  was  publicly 
excommunicated  ;  and  all  the  bilhops  who  refufed  to 
fubferibe  the  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  herefy  were 
immediately  deprived.  What  became  of  him  after  this 
period  is  entirely  unknown  ;  but  it  feerns  very  probable 
that  he  retired  to  Banchor,  and  died  abbot  of  that 
monaftery.  He  wrote,  1.  Expojbionum  in  cpijl.  Paulinas , 
lib  xiv.  2.  Epijiola  ad  Dmetriadsm  de  virgimtate. 
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a.  Explanation!?  fymboli  ad  Damafum.  4.  Tp'tjlola  ad  Pelagog. 

viduam  dux.  5 ■  ~De  llher0  arbUrio-  Thefe  ^ 

other  fragments  are  fcattered  among  the  works  ot  bt 
Jerome.  They  are  alfo  collected  by  Garnerius,  and 
puhlilhed  in  Append,  op.  Mercatoris,  p.  373.  Cave. 

PELAGOS  A,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  feveral  rocks  that  appear  above  water- 
near  it,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcano.  “  I 
will  not  afTure  you  (fays  Fortis)  that  it  was  thrown  7VW, 
up  out  of  the  fea  like  feveral  other  iflands  in  the* 
Archipelago,  though  there  is  fome  ground  to  fufpeft 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  becaufe  we  find  no  precife 
mention  of  it  in  the  moll  ancient  geographers.  It 
fhould  feem  that  it  ought  not  to  be  confufed  with  the 
D.omedee,  from  which  it  is  30  miles  diftant;  yet  it 
is  not  impoffible  that  they  have  reckoned  it  among 
them.  The  lava  which  forms  the  fubftauce  ot  this- 
ifland,  is  perfectly  like  the  ordinary  lava  of  Vefuvius, 
as  far  as  I  could  difeover  in  palling  near  it.  If  a  na- 
turalift  Ihould  land  there,  and  vifit  on  purpofe  the 
higheft  parts  of  the  ifland,  perhaps  we  might  then 
know  whether  it  has  been  thrown  up  by  a  fubmanne- 
volcano,  as  the  ifland  near  Santerim  was  in  our  age  } 
or  if  we  ought  to  believe  it  the  top  of  fome  ancient- 
volcanic  mountain,  of  which  the  roots  and  tides  have- 
been  covered  by  the  waters,  which  divided  Africa 
from  Spain,  forming  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  ;  an  inva- 
fion  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  who  has  examined 
the  bottoms  and  (bores  of  our  fea.  The  Lilian  hlher- 
men  fay,  that  Pclagofa  is  fubjeft  to  frequent  and  vio¬ 
lent  earthquakes  ;  and  the  afped  of  the  ifland  proves. 


before  .Ire,  difcovered  .he  heve.ic.l  of  M.  ,t/"re  S ”JZ 

fhme  lime  vented  his  peculiar  notions  as^t  re  en  n,en  publidied  and  defended  his  doftrines  a.  Rome  about 
At  length,  however,  ^  threw  off  ThigV  Wed?hlJ  in  many  troubles,  and  drew  upon  him  the  indignation 

^  “"ieTreXed  £  ffK 

blemiihes  are  painted  in  very  ftrong  colours  .  “d  he  is  reprel  ^  of  a  j  and  blind  of  an  eye.’ 

zeal,  as  a  very  ngly  fe  ow,  roa  -  ('Britain')  produced  fome  men  of  learning  in  this  period.  Celeftius,  the 
Even  the fscoimatwl'^ SK? prodigious  noife  in  fhe  woJ  by  his  writings  and 
dlfciple  and  friend  ot  Pelagius,  ’  He  defended  and  propagated  the  peculiar  opinions  of 

deputations  aoout  the  beginning  of  t  y*  r  tuat  th0fe  who  embraced  thefe  opinions  were 

bis  mailer  Pelagius  with  fo  much  learning,  zeal  \hefe  do^rTnes  h^wrote  feveral  hooka,  which 

frequently  called  Chilians.  Before  ^became  actual  ntec i  ' ^h“f After  he  had  fpent  his  youth 

were  univerfally  admired  for  their  ort  o  °^*  rave]]ed  for  his  further  improvement  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
in  his  own  country  in  a  ftud.ous  privacy,  he  travelled  tor  ins  urtn  ^  herefie3.  From  that  time  he 

acquainted  with  Rufinus  and  Peagius,  an  w  P  -  ^  herefies,  and  thereby  brought  upon  himfelf 
became  the  moll  indefatigable  and  undajte^champio^f  thefehe  ^  ^  names  in  their  writings, 

the  indignation  of  the  o^odc*  feth«  of ^ g  fumed  to  criticife,  calls  him  ‘  an  ignorant, 
St  Jerome,  whofe  commen  a”  diftended  with  Scots  pottage  ;  a  great,  corpulent,  barking  dog,  who 

ftupid  fool,  having  his  belly  fwelled  a  Cerberus  who,  with  his  mailer  Pluto  (Pelagius), 

™  t««r  .0  tick  wi.b  heels  .ta i»  ....  «■  h  Ji.  «e.h  ^  Cevbere..^^^  _  ^  ^  J  'r 

deferved  to  be  knocked  on  the  >  a!LnftSthe  enemies  of  the  orthodox  faith  !  But  candour  obliges 

rhetoric  which  thefe  good  fathers  employed  agamit  the  enemies  Uved  than  of  the  men.  Both. 

us  to  obferve,  that  this  was  perhaps  more  t  vie  g  different  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa, 

P.,™  end  Cekll.u. »d  .o  peop.gi.e  .heir  opinio,. 
U  r?o“  Suable  evidence  of  .heiv  f.perior  len.ning  and  SZt 

“Ib^ree’iTm.0* £2*%M**£  V  Th.W.  a,d  CeiedUn  he.tf,  <&.  nobonl, 

Lurilhed  in  great  vigour  in  the  Weft,  but  was  alfo  propagated  into  the  Eaft.  , 
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jpdalih  at  firft  fight,  that  It  has  fuffered  many  revolutions ; 
il.  for  it  is  rugged,  ruinous,  and  fub verted/' 

^Pelatiah, ^  PELA1AH,  a  Levite  (Nehem.  viii.  7.  x.  10.) 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  Levites  that  returned 
from  captivity,  and  was  one  of  thofe  that  figned  the 
covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with  the  Lord. 

PELALIAH,fon  of  Amazi  and  father  of  Jeroham, 
©f  the  family  of  Palhur  fon  of  Malehiah,  of  all  whom 
mention  lias  been  made :  he  was  of  the  race  of  the 
priefts  (Nehem.  xi.  1 2.) 

PELASGI.  See  Pelasgiotis. 

PELASGIA  (Pliny);  the  ancient  name  of  Lef. 
has;  fo  called  from  the  Pelafgi,  its  firft  inhabitants 
(Diodorous  Siculus.)  Alfo  the  ancient  name  of  Pelo - 
ponnefus ,  from  Pelafgius,  a  native  of  the  country  (Nico¬ 
laus  Damafcenus,  Ephorus). 

PELASGICUM  (Paufanias,  Pliny);  the  north 
wall  of  Athens ;  fo  called  from  the  builders,  the  Pe¬ 
lafgi.  There  was  an  execration  pronounced  on  any 
that  fhould  build  houfes  under  this  wall ;  becaufe  the 
Pelafgi,  while  dwelling  there,  entered  into  a  confpiracy 
againft  the  Athenians  (Thucydides). 

PELASGIOTIS,  a  third  J  art  of  ThefTaly,  (Stra¬ 
bo)  ;  fo  called  from  a  very  ancient  people,  the  Pelaf¬ 
gi,  called  PeiafgioU  (Ptolemy)  ;  who  formerly,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  oEolians,  occupied  ThefTaly,  and 
thence  that  part  was  called  Pelafgicum  Argos  ;  bcfides 
many  other  parts  of  Greece.  Their  name  Pelafgi ,  or 
Pelargiy  denoting  ftorks,  was  given  them  from  their 
wandering  roving  life  (Strabo).  The  poets  extend 
the  appellation  to  Greeks  in  general.  Ptlafgus ,  the 
epithet.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  called 
Pelafgi  (Homer)  ;  who  thus  alfo  calls  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  people  to  the  Cilicians  in  Troas.  The  Pelafgi 
were  originally  of  Arcadia,  (Hefiod);  but  ZEfchylus 
makes  Argos,  near  Mycenas,  their  country.  The 
Pelafgiotis  was  fituated  between  Pieria  and  Macedonia 
to  the  north  and  weft,  ThefTaiiotis  to  the  fouth,  and 
Magnefia  to  the  eaft,  (Strabo,  Pliny.) 

PELATiE,  were  free-born  citizens,  among  the  A- 
thenians,  who  by  poverty  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  ferving  for  wages.  During  their  fervitude  they 
had  no  vote  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  as 
having  no  eftate  to  qualify  them;  but  this  reftri&ion 
was  removed  whenever  they  had  releafed  themfelves 
from  their  fervile  fituation,  which  they  were  allowed 
to  do  when  able  to  fnpport  themfelves.  While  they 
continued  fervants,  they  had  alfo  a  right  to  change 
their  matters.  We  find  them  fometimes  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Thet<s. 

PEL  ATI  AS,  fon  of  Hananiah,  and  father  of 
Ifhi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He  fubdued  the  Ama- 
lekites  upon  the  mountain  of  Seir  (1  Chron.  iv.  42.) 

I  he  time  of  this  action  is  unknown. 

Pelatiah,  fon  of  Benaiah,  a  prince  ©f  the  people, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and 
oppofed  the  wholefome  advice  given  by  Jeremiah,  to 
fubmit  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  2,  3, 
l  •  bLTS  f  eaP^ve  Mefopotamia,  had  a  vifion,  in 

which  he  law  five  and  twenty  men  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  among  which  were  Jaazaniah 
the  ion  of  Azur,  and  Pelatiah  the  fon  of  Benaiah, 
who  were  tne  mofl  remarkable.  Then  the  Lord  faid 
to  him  <  Son  of  man,  thefe  are  the  men  that  have 
thoughts  of  iniquity,  and  who  are  fora%  pernicious 
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defigns  againft  this  city,  faying ;  Have  not  the  houfes 
been  built  a  long  time  ?  Jerufalem  is  the  pot,  and  we 
are  the  flefh.  Thus  faith  the  Lord  :  You  have  made 
great  havock  in  this  city,  and  have  filled  its  ftreets  e 
with  dead  bodies.  Thefe  men  are  the  flefh,  and  the 
city  is  the  pot.  But  as  for  you,  1  will  make  you 
come  forth  fiom  the  middle  of  this  city,  and  I  will 
make  you  perifli  by  the  hand  of  your  enemies/’  As 
he  was  prophecying  in  this  manner,  Pelatiah  the  fon 
of  Benaiah  died. 

PELL  (Stephanus).  There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  rhefTaly  ;  the  one  fuhjedl  to  Eurypylus,  the 
other  to  Achilles;  both  extindt,  Pcleus  the  gentilitious 
name  (id.) 

PELEG,  fon  of  Eber,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1757.  The  fcripture  fays  his  father  gave  him 
the  name  of  Peleg,  fignifying  divifion,  becaufe  in  his 
time  the  earth  began  to  be  divided  (Gen.  xi.  1 6.  x. 
25*);  whether  it  was  that  Noah  had  begun  to  diftri- 
bute  the  earth  among  his  defcendants,  fome  years  be¬ 
fore  the  building  of  Babel;  or  that  Peleg  came  into  the 
world  the  fame  year  that  Babel  was  begun,  and  at  the 
divifion  of  languages  ;  or  that  Eber  by  a  fpirit  of  pro¬ 
phecy  gave  his  fon  the  name  of  Peleg  fome  years  before 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  begun,  is  not  abfolutely  certain. 
That  which  here  perplexes  the  interpreters  is,  firft,  that 
Peleg  came  into  the  woild  not  above  100  years  after  the 
deluge.  But  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  number  of  men 
was  not  then  fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking  as  that 
of  Babel.  Secondly,  Joktan  the  brother  of  Peleg 
had  already  thirteen  fons  at  the  time  of  this  difperfion, 
which  happened  after  the  confufion  of  Babel  (Gen.  x. 
26,  27,  28,  See. )  Peleg  being  born  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Eber  (Gen.  xi.  16.),  it  is  impoffible  his  bro¬ 
ther  Joktan  fliould  have  fuch  a  number  of  children  at 
the  birth  of  Peleg.  It  feems  therefore  that  he  was 
not  born  at  the  time  of  the  difperfion.  To  this  may 
be  anfwered,  that  Mofes  has  there  enumerated  the 
names  of  the  thirteen  fons  of  Joktan  (in  Gen.'x.  26.) 
by  way  of  anticipation,  though  they  were  not  born 
till  a  good  while  after  the  confufion  at  Babel ;  but  as 
they  poflefled  a  very  large  country,  it  was  convenient 
to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to  name  them  among  the 
other  defcendants  of  Noah,  who  divided  the  provinces 
of  the  eaft  among  themfelves.  However  this  may 
have  been,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  Peleg  beorat  Reu  ; 
and  he  died  at  the  age  of  239. 

PELE  PHI  TES.  The  Pelethites  and  Cherethitej 
were  famous  under  the  reign  of  King  D  vid.  They 
were  the  moft  valiant  men  in  the  army  of  that  prince, 
and  had  the  guard  of  his  perfon.  See  Ezekiel  xxv.  16. 
Zephanuh  11.  5.  1  Samuel  xxx.  14.  2  Samuel  xv.  18. 
xx.  7.  Patrick's  Comm.  Pool's  Annot.  and  Delanos  Hid 
of  the  Life  of  David,  ' 

PELE  IHRONH,  a  name  or  epithet  given  to  the 
La  pith  ns,  eit*ler  becaufe  they  inhabited  the  town  of 
Pelethronium  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thef- 
faly,  or  becaufe  one  of  their  number  bore  the  name  of 
P e let b ronius.  It  L  to  them,  we  are  told,  that  man¬ 
kind  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit  with 
which  they  tamed  their  horfes  with  fo  much  dex¬ 
terity. 

PELETHRONIUM  (Nicander  and  Scholiaft)  ; 

a  town  of  llieflaly,  fituated  in  a  flowery  part  of  mount 
Peliosj  and  hence  the  appellation  throng  fignifying 
N  2  “  flowers/’ 


Pcle 

11 

Pelethro,. 

nium. 


Peleus. 
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««  flowers.”  Lucan  fays  the  Centaurs  V/ere  natives  of 
that  place ;  to  whom  Virgil  aligns  mount  Othrys. 
I^oft  authors,  however,  afcribe  the  breaking  of  horles 
to  the  Centaurs.  Some  make  the  Eapithoe  and  Cen- 
taurs  the  fame}  others  a  different  people;  allowed 
however  to  be  both  of  Thelfaly.  i'heir  ftory  is  great- 
]v  involved  in  fable.  See  Lapithus. 

'  PELEUS,  in  fabulous  hifloiy,  a  kin?  of  Theflaly, 
fon  of  Abacus  and  Endeis,*  the  daughter  ol  Chi¬ 
ron.  He  married  Thetis  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
was  the  only  mortal  man  who  ever  married  an 
immortal.  He  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  I113 
brother  Phocus,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  his 
father’s  dominions.  He  fled  to  the  court  of  Eurytus 
the  fon  of  Acler,  who  reigned  at  PhtVia,  or  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Ov:d,  the  truth  of  which  is  queition- 
cd,  to  Ceyx  king  of  Twchinia.  He  was  purified  of 
his  murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  ufual  ceremonies, 
and  the  king  give  him  his  daughter  Antigone  in  mar¬ 
riage.  After  this,  as  Peleus  and  Eurytus  went  to 
thechace  of  the  Caiydonian  boar,  the  father-in-law 
was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow  which  his  fon-in- 
law  had  aimed  at  the  bead.  This  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent  obliged  him  to  banifh  himfelf  from  the  court  of 
Phthii,  and  he  went  to  lolchos,  where  he  was  alfo 
puriiled  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus  by  Acaftus  the 
king  of  the  country.  His  refidence  at  lolchos  was 
foort :  Aflydamia  the  wife  of  Acaftus  fell  in  love  with 
him  ;  but  when  fhe  found  him  in  fen  Able  to  her  paf- 
lionate  declarations,  fhe  accufed  him  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue.  The  king  her  hufban  \  partly  believed  the 
accnfatlons  of  his  wife  ;  but  not  willing  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hofpitaiity,  by  putting  him  initantly  to  death, 
he  ordered  his  officers  to  condubt  him  to  mount  Pe- 
lion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there  to  tie  him 
to  a  tree  and  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  the  wild  beafts 
of  the  place.  The  orders  of  Acaftus  were  faithful¬ 
ly  obeyed;  but  Jupiter  knowing  the  innocence  of 
his  grandfon  Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  fet  him  at 
liberty.  As  foon  as  he  had  been  delivered  from  dan- 
«rer,  Peleus  aflembled  h;s  friends  in  order  to  punifti  the 
fll  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Acaftii3. 
He  took  lolchos  by  force,  drove  the  king  from  his 
positions,  and  put  to  death  the  wicked  Aflydamia. 
On  the  death  of  Antigone,  Peleus  made  love  to  The¬ 
tis,  of  whofe  fuperior  charms  Jupiter  himfelf  had 
been  enamoured.  His  pretenfions  were  reje&ed  ;  tor 
as  he  was  but  a  mortal,  the  goddefs  fled  from  him 
with  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  and  the  more  effe&uady 
to  evade  his  inquiries,  fhe  generally  affumed  the  ftiape 
of  a  bird,  or  a  tree,  or  of  a  tygrefs.  Peleus’s  paf- 
fion  was  fanned  by  refufal;  he  offered  a  facrifice  to  the 
gods;  and  Proteus  informed  him,  that  to  obtain  Thetis 
he  muft  furprife  her  while  file  was  afleep  in  her  grot¬ 
to,  near  the  ftiores  of  Theflaly.  This  advice  was  im¬ 
mediately  attended  to  ;  and  rl  hetis,  unable  to  efcape 
from  the  grafp  of  Peleus,  at  laft  contented  to  marry 
him.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greateft 
folemnity,  all  the  pods  attending  and  making  them 
each  the  moil  valuable  prefents.  The  goddefs  of  Dif- 
cord  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who  was  abfent ; 
and  (he  punifhed  this  feeming  ncgled  by  throwing  an 
apple  into  the  mid  ft  of  the  alterably  of  the  gods,  with 
the  infcription  of  Dctur  pulchriorL  1  he  celebrated 
.Achilles  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  whofe  educa¬ 


tion  was  early  entruftxd  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  Tdcw 
afterwards  to  Phosnix,  the  fon  of  Amyntor.  Achil- 
les,  it  is  well  known,  went  to  the  Trojan  wav,  at  '"  v 
the  head  of  his  lather’s  troops  ;  and  Peleus  gloried  in 
having  a  ion  v/ho  was  fuperior  to  all  the  Greeks  in 
v  dour  and  intrepidity-  His  death,  however,  was 
the  fource  of  great  grief  to  Peleus  ;  but  Thetis,  to 
comfort  her  hufbrnd,  promifed  him  immortality,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottcesof  the  ifland  cf 
Leuce,  where  he  fhould  fee  and  converfe  with  the 
manes  of  his  fon.  Peleus  had  a  daughter  called  Poly- 
dora>  by  Antigone. 

PELEW  Islands,  a  clufter  of  fmali  iflands  fitn- 
ated  between  the  latitudes  of  50  and  7 0  north,  and. 
the  longitudes  1340  and  136'’  eaft.  Various  conjec¬ 
tures  have  been  formed  refpe&ing  the  time  of  their  firft 
dlfcovery  by  Europeans.  Mr  Kca,te,  the  editoi  of  the 
only  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  account  of  their 
climate,  foil,  and  produce,  together  with  the  manners 
of  their  inhabitants,  thinks  they  were  firft  noticed  by 
the  Spaniards  from  the  Philippine?,  and  by  them  na¬ 
med  Palos  from  the  Eumber  of  trees  growing  in  them 
refemblir.g  the  mails  of  fhips.  This  conje&ure  has 
been  vehemently  oppofed  oy  a  critic,  who  affirms  that- 
the  whole  of  Mr  Keate’s  introduction  is  erroneous, 
and  that  the  iflands  in  queftion  were  fiift  dilcoyered 
by  a  French  Jefuit  named  Pere  Papin.  The  Jeiuit,  lie 
imagines,  was  dire&ed  to  them  by  one  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  Moluccas,  where 
he  was  baptized.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  again 
noticed  by  P.  Cent  ova  in  1724,  who  faw  at  Agdane, 
the  capital  of  the  Merian  iflands,  fome  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  grind  from  their  account  gives  a  defeription  not 
very  favourable  of  thefe  harmlefs  ifhinders.  Centova’s 
defeription  is  to  be  found  in  the  ijth  volume,  and  the 
relation  of  the  difeovery  by  P.  Pepin  in  the  nth  vo¬ 
lume,  of  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieux ,  published  at  Paris 
1781. 

The  lateft  and  moil  authentic  account  of  them, 
however,  is  given  from  the  Journals  ef  Captain  Wil- 
fon  of  the  Antelope,  a  packet  belonging  io  the  Eaft 
India  company,  which  was  wrecked  upon  one  of  them 
in  Auguft  1783.  This  flrip  was  fitted  out  in  England 
by  the  court  of  diredtors  in  the  fummer  1782,  as  was 
then  generally  underftood,  for  a  fecret  expedition. 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  deftination,  as  fhe  was 
proceeding  from  Macao  in  fqually  weather,  the  man 
who,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  Auguft,  had  the 
look  out,  fuddenly  called  out  Breakers  l  But  the  found 
of  the  word  had  fear ce  reached  the  eais  of  the  officer 
on  deck,  before  the  fhip  ftruck  and  fluck  faft  ;  and 
in  lefs  than  an  hour  bulged  and  filled  with  water. 
Having  fecured  the  gunpowder,  fmali  arms,  bread, 
and  fuch  other  provifions  as  were  liable  to  be  fpoiled 
by  water,  Captain  Wilfon,  after  many  difficulties,  ef- 
fefted  a  landing.  The  crew  of  the  Antelope  confifted 
•  of  33  Europeans  befide  the  captain,  and  16  Chinefe  ; 
and  the  only  pcffible  means  by  which  they  could  be 
delivered  from  an  ifland,  which  at  firft  appeared  to 
them  uninhabited,  was  by  building  a  fhip  capaole  of 
tranfporting  them  to  the  neareft  European  fettlement 
in  that  quaiter  of  the  globe.  Whilft  they  were  medi¬ 
tating  upon  this  undertaking,  the  natives  appeared  on 
the  fecond  day  after  their  arrival ;  and  their  inter- 

courfe  with  them  was  facilitated  by  means  which  ap¬ 
pear 
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telew  pear  as  Angular  as  they  were  providential.  Captain 
ifland*.  wiifon  had  a  fisrvant  recommended  to  him  at  Macao, 
who  fpoke  both  the  Malay  and  Englifh  languages  per-* 
fe&Iy  well  ;  and  they  had  not  been  long  at  Pelew  be¬ 
fore  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  Malay, 
who  had  been  thrown  by  a  temped  upon  this  very  fpot 
shout  a  year  before,  and  had  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country  ;  fo  that  by  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  event  each  party  had  an  interpreter  who 
could  readily  explain  their  wants  and  dt  fires,  and  by 
that  means  prevent  a  number  of  mifconceptions  which 
nv'f  ht  have  arifen  from  making  ufe  of  figns  and  gef- 
iures  only. 

The  natives  are  all  of  a  deep  copper  colour,  going 
jrerfedly  naked.  They  are  of  a  middling  tiatnre,  very 
ilraight,  mufcular,  and  well  formed  ;  but  their  legs, 
from  a  little  above  their  ancles  to  the  middle  of  their 
thighs,  are  tatooed  fo  very  thick,  as  to  appear  dyed  qf 
a  far  deeper  colour  than  the  red  of  their  fkin.  Their 
hair  is  of  a  fine  black,  long,  and  rolled  up  behind,  in  a 
Ample  manner,  dole  to  the  back  of  their  heads,  which 
appeared  both  neat  and  becoming  ;  but  few  of  them 
had  beards,  it  being  the  general  cuftom  to  pluck  them 
out  by  the  roots. 

They  began  by  broking  the  bodies  and  arms  of  the 
Englifh,  or  rather  their  waiftcoats  and  coat  fleeves,  as 
if  they  doubted  whether  the  garment  and  the  man 
were  not  of  the  fame  fubflance  ;  and  as  the  Malay  ex¬ 
plained  the  circumltances  to  them,  our  people  were 
greatly  furprifed  at  the  quicknefs  with  which  they 
feemed  to  comprehend  every  information  he  gave  them. 
The  next  thing  they  noticed  was  our  people's  white 
hands,  and  the  blue  veins  of  their  wrifts  ;  the  former 
of  which  they  feemed  to  confider  as  artificial,  and  the 
other  as  the  Englifh  manner  of  tatooing.  After  being 
fatisfied  in  this  particular,  they  txpreffed  a  further  wifii 
to  fee  their  bodies  ;  and,  among  other  things,  were 
greatly  furprifed  at  finding  hair  on  their  breads,  it  be¬ 
ing  confidered  by  them  as  a  great  mark  of  indelicacy, 
as  it  is  their  cuftom  to  eradicate  it  from  every  pait  of 
the  body  in  both  fexes. 

They  afterwards  walked  about,  teflifying  great  cu- 
riofity  at  every  thing  they  faw,  but  at  the  fame  time 
exprefling  a  fear  that  they  might  be  thought  too  in¬ 
truding.  A  s  our  people  were  conducing  them  to  the 
tents,  one  of  the  natives  picked  up  a  bullet,  which 
had  been  cafually  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  imme¬ 
diately  exprefled  his  furprize,  that  a  fubflance  fo  fmall 
to  the  eye  fhould  be  fo  very  ponderous  to  the  touch  ; 
and  on  their  entering  the  tent,  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  a  fpaniel  which  had  been  tied  up  there  to 
prevent  their  being  loft,  fet  up  a  mod  violent  barking, 
and  the  natives  a  noife  but  little  lefs  iond,  which  at 
firft  it  was  not  eafy  to  account  for.  They  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  tent,  and  feemed  to  wifh  that  they  might 
he  made  to  bark  again.  This  the  Malay  foon  explain¬ 
ed  to  be  the  effecl  of  their  joy  and  furprife,  as  thefie 
were  the 'firft  large  animals  they  had  ever  feen,  there 
being  no  quadrupeds  of  any  fpecies  on  thefe  iflands, 
except  a  very  few  grey  rats  h  the  woods. 

After  fome  time  it  was  agreed  on  by  Captain  Wii¬ 
fon  and  his  people,  that  fome  of  the  crew  fhould  be 
fent  to  the  king  of  the  place,  in  order  to  folicit  his 
friend  (hip,  and  intreat  his  pei  million  to  build  a  veffel 
that  might  carry  them  back  to  their  own  country. 


This  bufinefs  was  allotted  to  the  captain’s  brother  5  Mew 
and  during  his  abfence,  Ilaa  Kook,  the  king’s  brother,  t 
and  feveral  of  the  natives,  remained  with  our  people. 

This  amiable  chief  feemed  to  place  an  entire  confi¬ 
dence  in  thofe  he  was  among  \  he  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
commodate  himfelf  to  their  manners  ;  would  lit  at 
table  as  they  did,  inftead  of  fquattingon  his  hams  ;  and 
inquired  particularly  into  the  principles  and  caufes  of 
every  thing  he  obferved  about  him,  lending  his  perfo- 
nal  affi fiance  in  all  that  was  going  forward,  and  even 
defiring  the  cook  to  let  him  aid  him  in  hlowing  the 
fire. 

In  order  to  conciliate  their  affe&ions,  Captain  Wil-  , 
fon  had  prefented  Arra  Kooker,  another  of  the  kingV 
brothers,  with  a  pair  of  trowfers ;  but  having  con¬ 
ceived  a  greater  paflion  for  a  white  ftiirt,  one  was  im¬ 
mediately  given  to  him  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  put 
on,  than  he  began  to  dance  and  jump  about  with  fa- 
much  joy,  that  every  body  was  diverted  by  his  fingu¬ 
lar  geftnies,  and  the  contrail  which  the  linen  formed 
with  his  fkin.  This  prince  was  about  40,  of  a  fhort 
ftature,  but  fo  plump  and  fat  that  he  was  nearly  a* 
broad  as  he  was  long.  He  poffeffed  an  abundant  lh:irc 
of  good  humour,  and  a  wonderful  turn  for  mimickry  ; 
and  had  befides  a  countenance  fo  lively  and  expreffive, 
that  though  our  people  at  this  time  were  llrangers  to 
almoft  all  he  faid,  yet  his  face  and  gefturea  made 
them  accurately  comprehend  whatever  he  was  de* 
fcribing. 

After  three  or  four  c.ays,  Abba  Thulle  the  king 
arrived  with  a  great  retinue.  He  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  refpedi  by  the  fhip’s  company,  who  were 
exercifed  before  him,  and  fired  three  volleys  in  diffe¬ 
rent  pofitions.  The  furprize  of  the  natives,  their 
hooting,  hallooing,  jumping,  and  chattering,  produced 
a  noife  almoft  equal  to  the  difeharge  of  the  mulkets  ; 
and  when  one  ot  the  men  fhot  a  bird,  which  was  done 
to  difplay  the  effedl  of  their  arms,  the  furprize  it  oc- 
cafioned  was  wonderful.  Some  of  the  natives  ran  for 
it,  and  cariied  it  to  the  king,  who  examined  it  with 
great  attention,  but  was  unable  to  comprehend  how  it 
could  be  wounded,  not  having  feen  any  thing  pafs  out 
of  the  gun. 

Raa  Kook  exprefled  great  impatience  to  fhow  the 
king  whatever  had  impreffed  his  own  mind  ;  and  ta¬ 
king  his  brother  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  a  grindftone 
which  was  fixed  behind  one  of  the  tents.  He  imme¬ 
diately  put  it  in  motion,  as  he  had  frequently  done  be¬ 
fore  ;  at  the  rapidity  of  which  the  king  was  greatly 
afton ifhed,  particularly  when  he  was  informed  that  it 
would  fharpen  iron.  Captain  Wiifon  ordered  a  hatch¬ 
et  to  be  bi  ought  and  ground,  that  they  might  more 
readily  perceive  its  operation,  when  Raa  Kook  eager¬ 
ly  Lei  zed  the  handle,  and  began  turning  it,  appearing 
highly  delighted  to  let  his  brother  fee  how  well  he  un- 
derftood  it.  The  whole  appeared  like  fomething  fu- 
pernatural  ;  but  the  cTrcumftance  which  moft  bewil¬ 
dered  their  ideas  was,  liow  the  fparks  of  fire  could 
come,  and  how  a  ftone  fo  well  wetted  could  become  fo 
foon  dry. 

The  king  then  vifited  the  different  tents,  and  in¬ 
quired  about  every  thing  lie  faw  :  all  was  novelty,  and 
of  courfe  intereiled  Lis  attention.  When  he  got  to 
the  tent  where  the  Chinefe  men  were,  who  had  been 
brought  with  them  from  Macao,  Raa  Kook,  whofe  reT 
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tentlve  minJ  never  loft  a  Angle  trace  of  any  thing  he  of  no  avail, 
had  been  Informed  of,  acquainted  the  king  that  thefe 
'  were  a  people  quite  different  from  the  Enghlh,  and 
that  he  had  learnt  there  were  many  other  nations  be- 
fides  thefe  inteifperfed  through  the  world,  fome  ot 
which  fought  with  guns  and  other  with  boarding-pikes, 
an  inftrument  which  he  held  very  cneap  in  compan- 
fon  with  the  former. 

When  the  king  heard  his  brother  difcourfing  about 
a  variety  of  nations,  who  all  fpoke  differently,  and  had 
before  him  the  example  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  language 
was  not  the  fame  with  the  Englifh,  he  appeared  in- 
ftantly  thoughtful  and  ferious,  as  if  ftruck  by  concep¬ 
tions  which  had  never  before  eroded  his  mind.  He  re¬ 
mained  a  while  pen  five  and  bewildered  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftancerimpreffed  on  every  one  at  the  time  an  idea 
that  there  was  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  there  had 
never  been  a  communication  between  thofe  people  and 
any  other  nation  :  and  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  if  Pe re 
Papin  did  really  vifit  them  in  1710,  they  had  before 
1783  loft  the  remembrance  of  every  trace  of  European 
manners.  This  indeed  is  not  furprifmg,  as  they  had 
no  other  record  than  knots  fimilar  to  the  quipeo  o 
Peru  at  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards. 

Raa  Kook  would  now  (how  his  brother  the  kitchen, 
which  was  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  a  little  above  the 
It  was  at  the  time  when  the  cook  was  preparing 
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dinner  ;  and  though  the  implements  were  exceedingly 
fcanty,  an  iron  pot,  a  tea  kettle,  a  tin  fauce-pan,  with 
a  poker,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  frying-pan,  were  here  ot 
fufficient  confequence  to  excite  admiration  ;  nor  were 
the  bellows  now  forgotten  by  Ran  Kook,  who  taking 
them  up,  as  lie  explained  their  ufe  to  the  king,  feem- 
ed  ambitious -to  let  his  brother  fee  what  an  adept  he 
was  at  blowing.  The  little  bald  cook,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  clofe  (haven,  and  never  wore  any  thing  on  his 
head,  was  likewife  pointed  out  to  the  king  as  an  ob- 
iea  of  merriment  and  curiofity. 

J  Sometime  after  this  the  king  reqnefted  five  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilfon’s  men  to  attend  him  in  a  war  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  make  againft  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
ifland  called  Oroolong ,  who,  as  he  faid,  had  done  him 
an  injury.  But  before  this  requeft  was  made  known, 
he  had  long  ftruggled  with  a  delicacy  of  fentunent 
which  no  one  would  have  expefted  to  find;11  regions 
fo  disjoined  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  This  was  no 
other  than  that  it  might  prove  a  temporary  inconve¬ 
nience  to  the  unfortunate  ftrangers  who  had  iought 
his  proteftion,  and  might  be  confidered  by  them  as  an 
ungenerous  proceeding.  It  was,  however,  no  fooner 
made  known,  than  Captain  Wilfon  inftantly  complied  , 
and  every  face,  which  had  before  been  clouded  with 
doubt  and  apprehenfion,  became  immediately  bright- 

ei1  In^hls^nterprife  little  more  was  done  than  braving 
their  enemies,  dripping  fome  cocoa-nut  trees  of  their 
fruit,  and  carrying  off  a  number  of  yams  and  other 
provifions  ;  but  in  another,  which  was  undertaken  a- 
gainft  the  ifland  of  Aitingall,  they  were  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  (howed  figns  of  the  fame  fanguinary  difpofi- 
tion  which  fome  demon  has  infufed  into  the  who  e  hu¬ 
man  race.  Nine  prifoners  of  war  who  had  been  taken 
upon  this  occafion  were  cruelly  put  to  death  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  Englifh  ftrongly  remonftrated  againft 
this  proceeding,  all  the  arguments  they  could  ufe  were 


declaring  that  they  had  formerly  only  detained  them 
aa  menial  fervants,  but  that  they  always  found  means 
to  get  back  to  their  own  country,  and  return  with  fuch 
a  force  as  frequently  made  great  depredations. 

Having  given  this  general  account  of  the  chara&er 
and  condud  of  thefe'  hitherto  Unknown  people,  we 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  what  wc  have 
learned  of  their  government,  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
arts,  together  with  a  defeription  of  the  face  of  their 
country?  In  this  the  editor  of  Captain  Wilfon’s  voy¬ 
age  mull  be  our  guide;  and  if  our  narrative  do  not  fa- 
tisfy  the  man  of  fcience,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
Antelope  was  not  a  fhip  fent  out  purpofely  to  explore 
undifeovered  regions,  nor  were  there  people  on  board 
properly  qualified  to  eftimate  the  manners  of  a  new 
race  of  men;  they  had  amongft  them  no  philofopher*, 
botanifts,  or  draughtfmen,  experienced  in  fuch  fcienti- 
fic  purfuits  as  might  enable  them  to  examine  with 
judgment  every  objed  which  prefented  itfelf.  Diftrefe 
threw  them  upon  thefe  ifiands  ;  and  while  they  were 
there,  all  their  thoughts  were  occupied  on  the  means 
of  liberating  themfelves  from  a  fituation  of  all  others 
the  moft  affliding  to  the  mind,  that  of  being  cut  off 
foi  £ver  from  the  fociety  of  the  reft  of  the  world. 

It,  however,  clearly  appears,  from  their  uniform  te- 
ftimony,  that  at  Pelew  the  king  was  confidered  as  the 
firft  perfon  in  the  government. 

a  He  was  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of  his  people  , 
and  though  divefted  of  all  external  decorations  of  royal¬ 
ty,  had  every  mark  of  diftindion  paid  to  his  perfon. 
His  rupacks  or  chiefs  approached  him  with  the  greateft 
refped  ;  and  his  common  fubjeds,  whenever  they  pal- 
fed  near  him,  or  had  occafion  to  addrefs  him,  put  their 
hands  behind  them,  and  crouched  towards  the  ground. 
Upon  all  occurrences  of  moment,  he  convened  the  ru¬ 
packs  and  officers  of  ftate  ;  their  councils  were  always 
held  in  the  open  air,  where  the  king  firft  ftated  the 
bufinefs  upon  which  he  had  affembled  them,  and  fub- 
mitted  it  to  their  confideration.  Each  rupack  deliver¬ 
ed  his  opinion,  but  without  riiing  from  his  feat ;  and 
when  the  matter  before  them  was  fettled,  the  king 
ftanding  up  put  an  end  to  the  council. .  , 

“  When  any  mefTage  was  brought  him,  whether  in 
council  or  elfewhere,  if  it  came  by  one  of  the  common 
peoole,  it  was  delivered  at  fome  diftance  in  a  low  voice 
to  one  of  the  inferior  rupacks,  who,  bending  in  an 
humble  manner  at  the  king’s  fide,  delivered  it  in  the 
fame  manner  with  his  face  turned  *fide.  His  com¬ 
mands  appeared  to  be  abfolute,  though  he  acred  in  no 
important  bufinefs  without  the  advice  of  his  chiefs  5 
and  every  day  in  the  afternoon,  whether  he  was  at  Pe¬ 
lew  or  with  the  Englifh,  he  went  to  fit  in  public  for 
the  purpofe  of  hearing  any  requefts,  or  of  adjuftmg  any 
difference  or  difpute  which  might  have  arifen  among 

his  fubje&s.”  . 

But  thefe,  according  to  our  editor,  leldom  happen¬ 
ed;  for  as  their  real  want3  were  but  few,  and  they  fa w 
nothing  to  create  artificial  ones,  every  one  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  his  own  humble  purfuits  ;  and  as  far  as 
the  fhip’s  crew,  who  remained  among  them  about  three 
months,  could  decide,  they  appeared  to  conduft  them¬ 
felves  towards  each  other  with  the  greateft  civility  and 
benevolence  ;  never  wranglingor  entering  into  quarrel- 
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fomc  contentions,  as  Is  cuftomary  among  thofe  who  the  lone  (a)  they  wore:  they  generally  attended  the 
call  themfelves  a  policed  and  enlightened  people,  king,  and  were  always  ready  at  his  command  to  ac- 
kven  when  children  mowed  a  difpofition  of  this  kind,’  company  him  on  any  expedition  with  a  number  of  ca  ' 
they  (Ironulv  marked  their  difnleafure.  bv  ft.llin  r  with  n®es  properly  manned,  and  armed  with  darts  and  fpears, 

who  were  to  remain  with  him  till  they  had  his  per- 
ir.iffion  to  return  home  with  their  dependents.  In  this 
part  of  their. government  we  may  trace  an  outline  of 
the  feudal  fyftem  ;  blit  from  the  few  opportunities  our 
peopie  had  of  invefligating  points  of  internal  govern¬ 
ment,  it  appeared  that  the  titles  of  rupacks  were  pcrfo- 
na!  badges  of  rank  and  diftinaion ;  nor  did  they  appre¬ 
hend  they  were  hereditary  honours,  unlefs  in  the  reign¬ 
ing  family,  who  rnuft  of  neceffity  be  of  this  clafs.”  ° 

As  to  property, ,it  was  underflood,  “That  the  peo¬ 
ple  pollefled  only  fuch  as  arofe  from  their  work  and  la¬ 
bour,  but  no  abfolute  one  in  the  foil,  of  which  the  king 
appeared  to  be  general  proprietor.  A  man’s  houfe, 
furniture,  or  canoe,  was  considered  as  his  privale  pro¬ 
pel  ty,  as  was  alfo  the  land  allotted  him,  as  long  as  ho 
occupied  and  cultivated  it  1  but  whenever  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  another  place,  the  ground  he  held 
reverted  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  whom  he  pleafed^ 
or  to  thofe  who  foil  cited  to  cultivate  it.” 

All  that  part  of  the  iiland  which  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  is  faid  to  have  been  well  cultivated, 
ft  wa3  covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds  and  fixes, 
many  of  which  mull  have  been  very  large,  as  they 
made  canoes  of  their  trunks,  feme  of  which  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  28  or  30  men.  Among  the  timber 
trees  was  noticed  the  ebony,  and  a  tree  which  when 
pierced  or  wounded  yielded  a  thick  white  liquor  of  the 
confidence  of  cream.  “  They  had  alfo  a  fpeeies  of 
the  inanchmcel  tree,  in  cutting  down  of  which  our 
people  frequently  got  bliltered  and  fweiled  ,•  the  inha. 


they  flrongly  marked  their  difpleafure,  by  hilling  with 
rebuke  their  little  animolities. 

The  character  of  the  king  is  thus  drawn  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  :  “  The  excellent  man  who  reigned  over  thefe  fons 
Oi  nature,  fhowed  himfelf  in  every  part  of  his  condudl 
firm,  noble,  generous,  and  benevolent ;  there  was  a 
dignity  in  ail  his  deportment,  a  gentlenefs  in  all  his 
manners,  and  a  warmth  and  fenfibility  about  his  heart, 
that  won  the  love  of  all  who  approached  him.  Nature 
had  bellowed  on  him  a  contemplative  mind,  which  he 
had  improved  by  thofe  reflections  that  good  fenfe  dic¬ 
tated  and  obfervation  .confirmed.  The  happinefs  of  hi3 
people  feemed  to  be  always  in  his  thoughts.  In  order 
more  efFe&ually  to  flimulate  them  to  ufeful  labour,  he 
had  himfelf  learnt  all  the  few  arts  they  poffeffed,  and 
was  looked  on  in  fome  of  them  to  be  the  belt  workman 
in  his  dominions.  Placed  as  he  was  by  Providence  in 
its  obfeurer  feenes,  he  lived  beloved  by  his  chiefs,  and 
revered  by  his  people;  over  whom,  whilft  he  preferved 
a  dignity  which  diftinguifhed  his  fuperior  fiation,  he 
reigned  more  as  the  father  than  the  fovereign.  The 
eyes  of  his  fubjedts  beheld  their  naked  prince  with  as 
much  awe  and  refpedt  as  thofe  are  viewed  with  who 
govern  polifhed  nations,  and  are  decorated  with  all  the 
dazzling  parade  and  ornaments  of  royalty ;  nor  was 
the  purple  robe  or  the  folendid  diadem  neceflary  to 
point  out  a  chara&er  which  the  malic rly  hand  of  na¬ 
ture  had  rendered  fo  perfect  ” 

Next  in  power  to  the  king  was  his  brother  Raa 
Kook,  who  was  official  general  of  all  his  forces.  It 
was  his  duty  to  fummon  the  rupacks  to  attend  the 


wjlatever  purpofe  they  were  wanted.  He  waa  S  IZrfLfT ^ 
alfo  his  preemptive  heir  ;  the  fucceffion  of  Pelew  not  their  beiuir  forinkkd  hv  th*  r=„  Y  4i.  •u-.'",3'  ° 
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alio  his  prefumptive  heir  ;  the  fucceffion  of  Pelew  not 
going  to  the  king’s  children  till  it  had  paffed  through 
bis  brothers ;  fo  that  after  the  demife  of  Abba  Thulle, 
the  f»vereignty  would  have  defeended  to  Raa  Kook  ; 
on  his  demife  to  Arra  Kooker  ;  and  on  the  death  of 


their  being  fprfnkled  by  the  fap.  This  they  reckon¬ 
ed  among  the  unlucky  trees,  and  adv.fed  our  people 
againfl  the  ufe  of  it.”  y  * 

Bat  the  mod  lingular  tree  noticed  at  Pelew,  was 

this  laft  it  would  have" rVvmed  to  ^iliC thTtog^  our  cherry' Se^butT,^  1 1  "°t  ^ 

elrlell  fon,  when  Lee  Boo,  his  fcc^Td  fon,  of  whom  tie  Its  neculRritv  w  ,  J?  !  ,5  YuT  ^  mYr‘ 
we  have  much  to  fay,  would  have  become  the  heredi-  an  outvJd  coat  o/about’ 


tary  general. 

i  he  office  ©f  firft  minider  is  deferibed  as  follows  : 

The  king  was  always  attended  by  a  particular  chief 
or  rupack,  who  did  not  appear  to  pofTefs  any  heredi¬ 
tary  office,  but  only  a  delegated  authority.  He  was 
always  near  the  king’*  perfon,  and  the  chief  who  was 
always  firft  confulted  ;  but  whether  his  office  was 
religious  or  civil,  or  both,  our  people  could  not  learn 
with  any  certainty.  He  was  not  confidered  as  a  war¬ 
rior,  or  ever  bore  arms,  and  had  only  on 

f  ha  _  i  i  _ 


was  darker  than  the  inf.  Je,  though  equally  clofe  in 
texture.  Its  colour  was  nearly  that  of  mahogany,  and 
the  wood  was  fo  extremely  hard,  that  few  of  the  tool, 
which  the  Englifh  had  could  work  it.  They  alfo  found 
ca  ibage-trees,  the  wild  bread-fruit,  and  another  tree 
whofe  fruit  fomething  refembled  an  almond.  But 
yams  and  cocoa  nuts,  being  their  principal  articles  of 
1  nit c nance,  claimed  their  chief  attention. 

The  ifland  Cooreoraa,  of  which  Pelew  is  the  capital, 
hkewife  produced  plantains,  bananas,  Seville  oranges 
and  lemons,  but  neither  of  them  in  any  confiderabk 


.i,  ,  - - “■*-  ,,<,u  one  wife,  where¬ 

as  the  other  rupacks  had  two.  The  Engliffi  were  never 

invited  to  his  houfe,  or  introduced  into  h  a  thou"  h  Zt  them  in  any  confiderabk 

* '  °f  *■“ hat  p'"»  4 » i.. 

till 


but  what  animal  it  came  fyom  our  people°could  not  karn!^  U'hlCh  Capta,:n  wiIfon  was  invefled  by  the  king  $ 
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till  our  people  told  them  they  were  excellent  eating 
Pigeons  they  accounted  a  great  dainty ;  but  none  ut 
"  thofe  of  a  certain  dignity  were  permitted  to  eat  of 
them.  The  Englifh  left  them  two  geefe,  which  were 
the  only  remains  of  their  live  dock. 

From  the  defeription  of  the  country  it  appears  to 
be  very  mountainous  ;  hut  fome  of  the  valley3  are  re- 
prefen  ted  as  extenfive  and  beautiful,  affording  many 
delightful  profpe&s.  The  foil  being  very  rich,  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  abundance  of  grafs,  which,  as  there  are 


no  cattle  to  eat  it,  grows  very  high,  and  was  fcorched 
and  burnt  up  by  the  fun.  Our  people  faw  no  river  at 
Pelew  ;  their  fupplies  of  frefh  water  being  obtained 
from  fmall  flreams  anti  ponds,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  many. 

From  this v  account  of  the  fcanty  produce  of  thele 
lHands,  it  is  evident  that  no  luxury  reigned  among 
their  inhabitants,  whofe  principal  article  of  food  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  filh  ;  they  had  no  fait,  nor  did  they  make 
ufe  of  fauce  or  any  feafoning  in  any  thing  they  eat. 
Their  drink  was  alfo  as  fimple  as  their  diet  ;  it  prin¬ 
cipally  con  filled  of  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut;  but  up¬ 
on  particular  occafions  they  ufed  a  kind  of  fweet  drink 
and  (her bet,  which  latter  had  the  addition  of  fome  juice 
of  orange. 

Thev  i (lands  appeared  to  be  populous,^  though  to 
what  extent  could  not  be  afeertained  T.  heir  houfes 
were  raifed  about  thiee  feet  from  the  ground,  upyn 
jlones  which  appeared  as  if  hewn  from  the  quarry. 
The  interior  part  of  them  was  without  any  divifion, 
the  whole  forming  one  great  room,  which  rofe  in  a 
ridge  like  our  barns,  the  outfide  being  thatched  thick 
and  clofe  with  bamboos  or  palm  leaves.  All  their 
implements,  utenfils,  weapons  of  war,  and  canoes,  are 
much  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  were  found 
in  the  South  Sea  i  (lands.  . 

In  their  marriages  they  allow  a  plurality  of  wives, 
though  in  general  not  more  than  two.  .  When  a  wo- 
man  "is  pregnant,  the  utmoft  attention  is  paid  to  her; 
but  upon  other  occafions  no  more  refpe&  is  fhown  to 
one  fex  than  the  other.  “  One  of  our  people  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  himftlf  agreeable  to  a  lady  belonging 
to  one^of  the  rupacks,  by  what  we  (hould  call  a  mark- 
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But  though  there  was  not  found  on  any  of  the  lfiands 
they  vifited  any  place  appropriated  to  religious  rites, 
it  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  declare  that  the 
people  of  Pelew  had’  abfolntely  no  idea  of  religion. 
Independent  of  external  tettimony,  there  may  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  the  religion  of  the  heart,  by  which  the 
mind  may  in  awfui  filence  be  turned  to  contemplate 
the  God  of  Nature  ;  and  though  unbleffed  by  thofe 
lights  which  have  pointed  to  the  Chnltian  world  art 
unerring  path  to  happinel's  and  peace,  yet  they  might, 

V..  r*  r  1  L .  the  plnra. 
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bv  the  li  >ht  of  reafon  only,  have  difeovered  the  eihea- 
J  -  •  ’  1  -J - - - :4;~  '  irom 


to  one  ui  ^ j  -  - -  .  ... 

ed  afliduity,  Arra  Kooker,  with  the  great  ell  civility, 
J  n  1  - right  to 


him  to  underftand  that  it  was  not 


do 


gave 

fo”  .  ,  f 

They  1  ave  places  particularly  appropriated  to  ie- 
pulture  ;  their  graves  being  made  nearly  the  fame  as 
they  are  in  our  country  churchyards.  The  corpfe  is 
attended  only  by  women,  who  at  the  place  of  inter¬ 
ment  make  a  great  lamentation.  The  men,  however, 
aftemble  round  the  body  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
grave/ on  which  occafion  they  preferve  a  folemn  filence; 
«<  their  minds,  from  principles  of  fortitude  or  philoso¬ 
phy  being  armed  to  meet  the  events  of  mortality  with 
manly  fubmiffion,  divefted  of  the  external  teftimony  of 

human  vveaknds.”  _ 

On  the  article  of  religion  our  editor  oolerves, 
u  That,  among  all  the  race  of  men  whom  navigation 
has  brought  to  our  knowledge,  few  appear  to  be  with- 
out  a  fenfe  of  fomething  like  religion,  however  it  may 
be  mixed  with  idolatry  or  fuperftition.  And  yet  our 
people,  during  their  continuance  with  the  natives  of 
Pelew,  never  law  any  particular  ceremonies,  or  obferved 
any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  public  worilup. 


cy  of  virtue,  and  the  temporal  advantages  anting 

moral  reftitude.  1  ,  , 

“  Suoerflition  is  a  word  of  great  latitude,  and  vague- 
ly  defined  :  though  it  hath  in  enlightened  ages  been 
called  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  yet  in  no  time  hath 
it  exiited  without  having  fome  connection  with  reli¬ 
gion.  Now  the  people  cf  Pelew  had  beyond  all  ooubt 
fome  portion  of  it,  as  appeared  by  the  w.fh  expreffed 
by  the  k  n?  when  he  faw  the  fliip  building,  that  the 
Enriifh  would  take  out  of  it  fome  particular  wood, 
which  he  perceived  they  had  made  ufe  of,  and  which 
he  obferved  was  deemed  an  ill  omen,  or  unpropitious. 

They  had  alfo  an  idea  of  an  evil  fpirit,  that  often 
coHnterr.fl.cd  human  affairs.  A  very  particular  inlhncc 
of  this  was  feen  when  Mr  Barker,  a  molt  valuable 
member  in  the  Englifh  fociety,  fell  backwards  from 
the  fide  of  the  veffel,  whilil  he  was  011  the  flocks'. 
Raa  Kook,  who  happened  to  be  prefent,  obferved  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  unlucky  wood  our  people  had  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  veffel,  that  the  evil  fpirit  had 
occafioned  this  mifchief  to  Mr  Barker. 

They  likewife  appeared  to  entertain  a  firong  idea 
of  divination,  as  was  evident  from  the  ceremonies  they 
praflifed  before  they  undertook  any  enterprife  of  mo¬ 
ment.  A  few  occurrences,  which  arc  mentioned  in 
the  courfe  of  the  narrative,  would  alfo  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  thev  could  not  he  altogether  unacquamted 
with  the  nature  of  religious  worfnip  j  for  when  they 
were  prefent  at  the  public  prayers  of  the  Englifh,  they 
expreffed  no  furprife  at  what  was  doing,  but  feeroed 
defirous  to  join  in  them,  and  conitantly  preferved  the 
moft  profound  filence.  The  general  even  tefufed  to 
receive  a  ineflage  from  the  king  which  arrived  dutmg 
divine  fervice.  And  upon  another  occafion,  when 
Captain  Wilfon  told  Lee  Boo,  that  good  men  would 
live  a  rain  above,  he  replied,  with  great  eaineftnefs, 
«  Alf  fame  Pelew  ;  bad  men  Hay  in  earth  ;  good  men 
o-o  into  Iky  ;  become  very  beautiful holding  his 
hand  up,  and  giving  a  fluttering  motion  to  his  fingers. 
Some  later  voyaeers,  however,  have  affirmed,  that  thefe 
people,  notwithstanding  their  fuperftition,  have  no  no¬ 
tion  whatever  of  a  Deity;  a  circumftance  to  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  give  full  credit. 

The  molt  wonderful  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of 
this  people,  except  that  laft  mentioned,  are  the  acute- 
nefs  of  their  nnderftanding,  their  hofpitality,  and  thi 
implicit  confidence  which  they  placed  in  utter  gran¬ 
gers.  That  their  manners  were  pleafing,  and  their  fo¬ 
ciety  net  difagreeable,  is  evident  from  the  conduit  of 
Madan  Blanchard,  one  of  the  feamen,  who,  when  the 
veffel  was  built  and  ready  to  take  her  departure  with 
his  Captain  and  his  companions,  was  left  behind  at  Ins 
own  particular  requeil.  That  they  had  the  fulleft 
confidence  in  Captain  Wilfon  and  his  crew,  is  put  be- 


filands. 
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light  ol  which  almoft  threw  him  into  an  ecftacy  •  he  llbn' 

hugged  them  with  a  tranfport  which  could  not  have  ' 

teen  exceeded  by  the  mterefted  pofFefTor  of  a  firing  of 

oriental  pearls.  His  imagination  fuggefled  to  him 

hid  Ltinrl  -ill  4.X*  _ .1  1  . 


a  uuuu  t  uy  luc  pc  navi  our  ot  the  King  ai 
Kook  when  their  guefts  were  to  leave  them.  Raa 
Kook  folicited  hie  brother’s  permiflion  to  accompany 
the  Englifh,  but  from  ptudential  motives  was  refufed. 
The  fovereign,  however,  refolved  to  entruft  his  fecond 
fon  Lee  Boo  to  Captain  Wilfon’s  care,  that  lie  might 
improve  his  mind,  and  learn  fuch  things  as  at  his  re¬ 
turn  would  benefic  his  country. 

'1  he  inffriidnoris  which  he  gave  the  young  man,  and 
the  fortitude  which  he  (bowed  upon  this  oecafion, 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  mod  enlightened  mind. 
Upon  delivering  him  to  Captain  Wilfon,  he  ufed  thefe 
expreffions :  “  I  would  wifh  you  to  inform  Lee  Boo 
of  all  things  which  he  ought  to  know,  and  make  him 
an  Englilhman.  The  fubjeft  of  parting  with  my  fon 
1  have  frequently  revolved  ;  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
diftant  countries  he  mult  go  through,  differing  much 
irom  his  own.  may  expofe  him  to  dangers,  as  well  as 
difeafes,  that  are  unknown  to  us  here,  in  confequence 
•of  which  he  may  die.;  I  have  prepared  my  thoughts  to 
this:  1  know  that  death  ts  to  all  men  inevitable;  and 


f  ,  ;  L  uc‘un  IS  co  an  men  inevitable  ;  and 

whether  my  fon  meets  this  event  at  Pelew  or  elfewhere 
is  immaterial  I  am  Ltisfied,  from  what  1  have  ob¬ 
served  ot  the  humanity  of  your  charter,  that  if  he  is 
lick  you  will  he  kind  to  him;  and  (hould  that  happen, 
which  your  utmoft:  care  cannot  prevent,  let  it  not  hin¬ 
der  you,  or  your  brother,  or  your  fon,  or  any  of  your 
countpunen,  returning  here  ;  I  fhall  receive  you,  or 


that  he  held  m  his  hand  all  the  wealth  the  world 
could  afford  him.  He  ran  with  eagernefs  to  Captain 
U  ilion  to  (how  him  his  riches,  and  begged  he  would 
get  him  a  Chinefe  veffel  to  carry  them  to  the  king 
his  father,  that  he  might  fee  what  the  Englilh  had  done 
for  him  ;  adding,  that  if  the  people  faithfully  exe- 
cuted  their  charge,  he  would  at  their  return  prefent 
them  with  one  or  two  Leads  as  a  reward  for  their 
lervices. 

Having  no  quadrupeds  at  Pelew,  the  fheep,  goats, 
and  other  cattle,  which  he  met  with  at  Macao,  were 
viewed  with  wonder;  but  foon  after,  feeing  a  man  pafS 
the  fcoirfe  on  horfeback,  he  was  fo  much  aftonifted, 
that  he  wanted  every  one  to  go  and  look  at  the  ftrange 
light.  After  the  matter,  however,  was  explained  to 
him,  hewaseafily  perfuaded  to  get  upon  horfeback 

ijUTilclt  J  and  when  rv#1  nxi  a  q  in  _ 1.  i  * 


Kmf-Jf.  1  ’  r  V  sel  uPon  Horfeback 

!  and  vyhen  he  was  informed  what  a  noble,  do- 
cile,  and  ufeful  animal  it  was,  he  befought  the  can- 
tain  to  fend  one  to  his  uncle  Raa  Kook,  as  he  was 
fare  it  would  be  of  nreat  fervfce  to  him. 

.?ftt,n*  8 >n>™ber  of  other  particulars  of  this  kind, 

-y  of'  yom-  p^l  ‘  fomn^iiT'lnd^r  £  Jf  ^7ow  ht  ^ 

been  delighted  to  fee  his  fon  with  European  arenm  h  ^  °  dc  mftru^ed  in  reading  and  writing,  which 

piifoments.  But,  alas  3  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  thris  lcarnfo^^His  temnf r  40  “"f,’  “d  me&  affid»°«» 
amia;  le  youth  mull  force  a  tear  from  the  eye  of  every  the  hiVh’-ft  decree  ‘  h  f  v  J  and  compaffionate  in 

reader  whofe  heart  is  not  callous  to  the  genuine  feel  bv  i  r  c  g  j  ’.  b,ut  ,l  was  at  a11  times  governed 
ings  of  nature  and  humanity.  A,  K  I  S  ^  ^  th"e  young 


i  .-m-  /•  icon  as  they  ar- 

fd.fl  H?!?0’ the  1!cmfe  !nto  which  he  firft  entered, 
and  the  different  articles  of  furniture,  fixed  him  in 
fihn  admiration;  but  what  ftruck  his  imagination  mod 
was  the  upright  walls  and  flat  ceilings  of  the  rooms 
being  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  how  they  could  be’ 
fo  formed.  When  he  was  introduced  to  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  his  deportment  was  fo  eafy  and  polite,  that 

nature ^  by  nothing  but  his  abundant  good 

„natiire  and  at  his  departure,  his  behaviour  left  on  the 

IreatT  ?'  ?fen.\tke  ^PrefGon,  that,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  furpnfe  might  be  which  the  feenes  of  a 

new  world  had  awakened  in  him,  it  could  hardly  be 

native  u  h?  °Wn  ami'abk  "anner/tmd 

native  polifh  would  excite  in  others. 

Kib  ey,iWere  n°Y  COnduaed  t0  ^e  houfe  of  an  Eng- 
whifh  "’  ,0  ’ntroduced  ‘hem  into  a  lar.c  hafl 

Tiid  f"*r,  -?•  "i*1  *  •*•>!«  in  «he  ma£,  S 

ted  H  PPer’  and  a  bdeboard  baud  fon,  el  v  decora- 

hi  ‘  ”7  «P»n  Bo?, 

J  He  TV  as  tUl  PVP  nil  _ _  n-n  . 


■p  ]'f?  lit  ...  Liiem  with  what  little* 

,  g  le  1,ad’  telling  them  it  was  a  fliame  to  beo- 
,en  they  were  aole  to  work  ;  but  the  intreaties  of 
old  age  he  could  never  withftand,  faying,  “  Muff  rive 
poor  old  man,  old  man  no  able  to  work  ”  S 

He  always  addreffed  Mr  Wilfon  by  the  name  nf 
Captain,  but  never  would  call  Mrs  Wilfon  by  any 
othei  name  than  mother,  looking  on  that  as  a  mlrb  Z' 
nh.w... ft, rffea,  ,„d  foch  TO,  thi  mimef  rf 

Which  the  greateft  Jiafoshad  le^  ufenlo  Saldhim 
agamft  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  ca^e  and  IT 
tention  of  his  Dhvfn-.'an  b»  .in  _  ...-n  •  ..  ?nd  at* 


»Yt,*rtri  V  „  XLCIJtr  rurxt  at  onc< 

eSSM!ss.,t;af'  S£5=rat-=*-sa; 


tale. 

**>!■«  -hioi,  thoy  *d  Vot”™T  :V,C  ™  T‘  of  ‘ 

^3  favourite  with  th*™  ^1!  a  ^  who  was 

Vot.XIW  Pa;?r  AmuDg  ths  they 


-  diiu  menus,  tie  told  his 

make  inwll-po*  go  away,  but  he  die;  that  the  captain 
°  «u4 


Pel  cw 
Wands, 
Pelias. 
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-nJ  mother  very  kind  ;  all  Engliih  very  good  men  ; 
much  forry  he  could  not  fpeak  to  the  king  the  number 
o*"  fine  things  the  Engnfh  had  got.  Then  he  reck 
’  “‘red  up  the  prefenu  which  had  been  given  him,  de- 
firinv  that  they  might  be  properly  diftributed  among 

the  chiefs,  and  requefting  that  particular  care  might  be 
taken  of  two  glafs  pedeftals,  which  he  begged  might 

be  prefented  to  hi3  father. 

We  have  given  this  (hort  hiftory  of  Lee  Boo,  be 
canfe  it  exhibits  in  a  ftrong  light  the  manners  of  the 
natives  of  the  Felew  iilands,  to  wh.ch  we  know  no- 
thing  fimilar  in  the  hiftory  of  man  from  the  favage 
ftate  to  that  of  civilization.  They  appear  to  have  had 
no  communication  with  any  other  people,  and  wcie 
yet  neither  treacherous,  cruel,  nor  cowardly.  y 

arc  a  itriking  inttance  of  the  weaknefs  of  all  the  philo- 
fophic  theories  by  which  mankind  are  ufually  tr  c 
from  their  origin  through  the  feveral  ftages  of  fava- 
gifm,  barbarifm,  and  civilization,  down  to  the  period 

of  refinement,  ending  in  effeminacy. 

Since  the  publication  of  Captain  Wilfon  s  voyage 
vJ-e  have  fome  further  accounts  of  thefe  iflands,  ail 
confirming  what  we  were  firft  told  of  the  gentlcnefs  of 
the  people.  Two  armed  ftups  were,  by  order  of  the 
court  of  diredors,  fitted  out  at  Bombay  in  1790,  for 
the  purpofe  of  furveying  the  iflands  of  Pc  ew,  and  fur- 
nifliL  the  natives  with  domeft.c  animals,  and  fuch 
other  things  as  might  add  to  the  comforts  of  life 
Among;  the  prefents  to  the  king  were  fworus  and 
other  European  implements  of  war ;  of  which  it  is  a 
leaft  poflible  that  he  and  his  people  might  have  been 
equally  happy  had  they  remained  for  ever  in  total  igno¬ 
rance  7  The  foundation  of  a  fort  was  l.kewife  laid  on 
one  of  the  iflands,  and  poffeflion  of  it  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  Englilh  ;  we  trull  with  no  remote  view  of  en- 
flaving  the8  people,  or  of  driving  them  from  their  na¬ 
tive  country.  It  has  been  likew.fe  announced  in  a 
late  publication,  that  Captain  M‘Clue,  who  command- 
ed  the  armed  (hips,  was  fo  delighted  with  the  manners 
of  the  king  and  his  fubjeas,  that  he  has  refolved  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  thofe  iflands  at  the 
early  age  of  34;  and  we  hope  he  will  prove  a  father  to 

th  PELIAS  (fab.  biff.),  twin-brother  of  Neleus,  was 
fon  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  daughter  o  Saimoneus  His 
birth  was  concealed  by  his  mother,  who  w.ihed  ner  fa¬ 
ther  to  be  ignorant  of  her  incontinence.  He  was  ex- 
pofed  in  the  woods,  but  his  life  was  preserved  by 
fhepherds ;  and  he  received  the  name  of  Pelias,  from 
a  fnot  of  the  colour  of  lead  in  his  face  Some  time  af- 
te/Tyro  married  Cretheus,  fon  ofiEolus,  king  of  Iol- 
chos/and  became  mother  of  three  children,  of  whom 
tt?  .  ..n<i  the  elded.  Pelias  vifued  hi3  mother,  and 

i»  h  “  tolly,  -d  .(»  .h.  d«,tl,  of 

Cre’heus,  he  unjuftly  feized  the  kingdom,  which  be- 
lonped  not  to  him,  but  to  the  children  of  Tyro  by  the 
deceafcd  king.  To  ftrengthen  himfelf  in  his  usurpation, 
Pelias  confuLcd  the  oracle  ;  and  when  he  was  told  to 
beware  of  one  of  the  defcendants  of  jEolus,  who  fliould 
come  to  his  court  with  one  foot  fhod  and  the  other 
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fhoes  In  crofling  the  river  Anaurus  or  the  Evenus,  Pe. 
lias  immediately  perceived  that  tins  was  the  perfon  _ 
whom  he  had  fo  much  dreaded.  His  unpopularity 
prevented  him  from  afting  with  violence  to  a  ftrsnger, 
whofe  uncommon  drefs  and  commanding  afpefl  had 
raifed  admiration  in  the  people.  But  his  a  lonrfliment 
was  greatly  excited,  when  lie  faw  Jafon  arrive  at  his 
palace,  with  his  friends  and  his  relations,  and  boldly 
demand  the  kingdom  which  he  had  ufurped.  Pelias, 
confcions  that  his  complaints  were  well  founded,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  divert  his  attention,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  voluntarily  ref.gn  the  crown  to  him,  if  he  went 
to  Colchis  to  aven  re  the  death  of  Pnryxus,  the  fon  of 
Athamas,  whom  JEeres  had  cruelly  murdered  He 
further  declared,  that  the  expedition  would  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  greateil  glory,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  had  prevented  himfelf  from 
vindicating  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  injuries 
of  his  family,  by  puuifhing  the  affaflin.  This  fa  warm¬ 
ly  recommended,  was  with  equal  warmth  accepted  by 
the  young  hero,  and  his  intended  expedition  was  made 
known  alt  over  Greece.  While  Jafon  was  abfent  in  the 
Argonantic  expedition,  Pelias  murdered  JE(»n  and 
all  his  family  ;  but,  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Ovid,  iEfon  was  ftill  living  when  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  returned,  and  he  was  reftored  to  the  flower  of 
youth  by  the  magic  of  Medea.  This  change  in  the 
vigour  and  the  conflitution  of  iEfon  aftonifhed  fill  the 
inhabitants  of  Iolchos;  and  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  who 
have  received  the'  patronymic  of  Peliades,  exprelled 
their  defire  to  fee  their  father’s  infirmities  vamfh  by 


Mias, 

Pelican. 


the  fame  powerful  magic.  Medea,  who  vvifhed  to  a- 
venge  the  injuries  which  her  hufband  Jafon  had  re- 
ceived  from  Pelias,  raifed  the  defires  of  the  Peliades, 
by  cutting  an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  nelh 
in  a  cauldron,  and  then  turning  it  into  a  fine  young 
lamb.  After  they  had  feen  this  fuccefsful  experiment, 
the  Peltadcs  cut  their  father’s  body  to  pieces,  after  they 
hkd  drawn  all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  on  the  aflu- 
ranee  that  Medea  would  replenish  them  by  her  won¬ 
derful  power.  The  limbs  were  immediately  put  into 
a  cauldron  of  boiling  water;  but  Medea  fuffered  the 
flefli  to  be  totally  confumed,  and  refufed  to  give  the 
promifed  affiftance,  and  the  bones  of  Pelias  did  not 
even  receive  a  burial.  The  Peliades  were  four  m  num-  . 
her,  Alcefte,  Pifidice,  Pelopea,  and  Hippothoe,  to 
whom  Hyginus  adds  Medufa.  Their  mother  s  name 
was  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias  or  Philomache, 
the  daughter  of  Amphion.  After  this  ,  -rnc.de  the 
Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  where  Acaftus, 
the  fon- in-law  of  Pelias,  purfued  them,  and  took  their- 
proteftor  prifoner.  The  Peliades  died,  and  were  bu¬ 
ried  in  Arcadia.  ...  „  „  ’ 

PELICAN,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelicanus. 

Pelican,  in  chemiftry,  is  a  glafs  alembic  con- 
filling  of  one  piece.  It  has  a  tubulated  capital,  from 
which  two  oppoiite  and  crooked  beaks,  pafs  out,  and 
enter  again  at  the  belly  of  the  cucurbit.  This  veflel 
has  been  contrived  for  a  continued  deflation  and  co- 
hobation,  which  chemifts  call  circulation.  The  volatile 


nOD^LlUIi,  vviiiv-ii  ,  .  | 

come  to  his  court  wm.  “V  *jfnn  _fte_  he  parts  of  fubftances  put  into  thisveffel  rife  into  the  ca- 

bare,  he  privately  removed  the  fon  o,  “•^erhe  ,  and  are  obliged  to  return  through  the  crooked 

had  openly  declared  that  he  was  nead  Jf ‘f  wPho  had  beaks  into  the  cucurbit ;  and  this  without  interrupts, 
t.  n,  proved  vain.  Jafon,  the  Ion  of  -Lfon,  who  had  D  and  uniut;  the  vefiels. 

been  educated  by  Chi  rot.,  returnee  to  lolc.ios,  when  8  .  pellcan  feems  to  be  a  very  convenient 

come  to  years  of  maturity  j  and  harms  loft  one  ot  his  Althougn  tne  P  inftru- 
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J^faRlls;  inflrurnent,  it  is  neverthelefs  little  ufed,  and  even 
much  neglecled  at  prefent;  either  becaufe  the  modern 
chemifts  h3ve  not  fo  much  patience  as  the  ancient  che- 
mifls  had  for  making  long  experiments  ;  or  becaufe 
they  find  that  two  matreiTes,  the  mouth  of  one  of 
which  is  infer  ted  into  the  mouth  of  the  other,  produce 
the  fame  effect. 

PEL  [C ANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  is  ftraight,  without 
teeth,  and  crooked  at  the  point;  the  face  naked 
and  the  feet  are  palmated.  Mr  Latham  enumerates* 
no  lefs  than  30  different  fpecies  of  this  genus,  be fides 
varieties.  The  moil  remarkable  feem  to"  be  thefe  that 
follow  : 

1.  The  carbo,  or  corvorant,  fometimes  exceeds  feven 
pounds  in  weight;  the  length  three  feet  four;  the 
extent  four  feet  two  ;  the  bill  dufky,  five  inches  long, 
deflitute  of  noffrils ;  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible  is 
covered  with  a  naked  yellow  fkin,  that  extends  under 
the  chin,  and  forms  a  fort  of  pouch  ;  a  loofe  ft  in  of 
the  fame  colour  reaches  from  the  upper  mandible  round 
the  eyes  and  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  the  head  and  neck 
are  of  a  footy  blacknefs,  but  under  the  chin  of  the 
male  the  feathers  are  white  ;  and  the  head  in  that  fex 
is  adorned  with  a  fiiort,  loofe,  pendant  creft  ;  in  feme 
the  ci ell  and  hmd-part  of  the  head  are  ftreaked  with 
white.  The  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  fcapulars,  and 
the  backdate  of  a  deep  green,  edged  with  black,  and 
gloved  with  blue  ;  the  quill-feathers  and  tail  dufty  ; 
the  legs  are  fficvt,  ftrong,  and  black;  the  middle  claw 
terra  ted  on  the  infide;  the  irides  are  of  a  light  aft. 

Thefc  birds  occupy  the  hip  heft  parts  of  the  cliffs 
that  impend  over  the  fea  :  they  make  their  nefts  of 
lucks,  fea-tang,  griffs,  & c.  and  lay  fix  or  feven  white 
eggs  of  an  oblong  form.  In  winter  they  difperfe  a- 
long  the  (hores,  and  vifit  the  fre/h  waters,  where  they 
make  great  havoc  among  the  fifli.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  voracious,  having  a  molt  hidden  digeftion,  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  infinite  quantity  of  fmall  worms  that  fill 
their  inteftines.  The  corvorant  has  the  rankeft  and 
moft  di  fag  recable  fmell  of  any  bird,  even  when  alive, 
its  form  is  difagreeable;  its  voice  hoarfe  and  croaking-, 
an  its  qualities  bafe.  *lhefe  birds,  however,  have 
been  trained  to  filh  like  falcons  to  fowl.  Whitelock 
tells  us,  that  he  had  a  caft  of  them  manned  like  hawks 
and  which  would  come  to  hand.  He  took  much  plea! 
lure  m  them ;  and  relates,  that  the  belt  he  had 
was  one  prefented  him  by  Mr  Wood,  mailer  of  the 
corvorants  to  Charles  I.  it  is  well  known 
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hue,  tinged  with  green  ;  the  legs  are  black,  and  like  Pelicanuj. 
thoie  or  the  corvorant.  -  _ _ * 

.  BQtft  thefe  kinds  agree  in  their  manners,  and  breed 
m  the  fame  places ;  and,  what  is  very  llrange  in 
web-footed  birds,  will  perch  and  build  in  trees : 
both  fwim  with  their  head  quite  ere 61,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  be  ftot ;  for,  like  the  grebes  and  divers 
as  foon  as  they  fee  the  flaft  of  the  gun,  they  poo 
under  water,  and  never  rife  but  at  a  confiderabk  dL 
nance. 

3.  The  baffanus,  gannet,  or  fo'an  goofc,  weighs 
ieven  pounds  ;  the  length  is  three  feet  one  inch  ;  the 
breadth  fix  feet  two  inches.  The  1  ill  is  fix  inches 
long,  ltraight  almolt  to  the  point,  where  it  inclines 
down  ;  and  the  fides  are  irregularly  jagged,  that  it 
may  hold  its  prey  with  more  fecurity :  about  an  inch 
from  the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  is  a  fiiarp  pro'-efa 
pointing  forward;  it  has  no  noftrils ;  but  in  their  place 
a  long  furrow,  that  reaches  almolt  to  the  end  of  the 
bill  :  the  whole  is  of  a  dirty  white,  tinged  with  aft- 
colour.  The  tongue  is  very  fmall,  and  placed  low  in 
the  mouth  ;  a  naked  /kin  of  a  fine  blue  furrounds  the 
eyes,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  full  of  vi¬ 
vacity  :  this  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  quicknefs  of 
it3  %ht.  Martin  tells  us,  that  fo/an  is  derived  from 
an  Irilh  word  expreffive  of  that  quality. 

From  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a  narrow  Hip  of 
black  bare  /kin,  that  extends  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
head  ;  beneath  the  chin  is  another,  that,  like  the  pouch 
of  tue  pelican,  is  dilatable,  and  of  fize  fufficient  to 
contain  five  or  fix  entire  herrings;  which  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  fea  ion  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  young 
The  young  birds,  during  the  firft  year,  differ  great, 
y  ■"colour  from  the  old  ones  ;  being  of  a  du/ley  hue, 
ipeckled  with  numerous  triangular  white  foots' ;  and 

v  if  jmtf  ,re/etnb,e  in  colours  the  fpeekled  diver. 

Lach  bird,  if  left  uudifturbed,  would  only  lay  one  egg  * 
in  the  year;  but  ff  that  be  taken  away,  they  will  lay 
another;  if  that  is  alfo  taken,  then  a  third;  but  never 

ffafl°n'  The!r  6gg  ‘S  white’  and  rather  left 

than  that  of  the  common  goofe  ;  the  neft  is  large,  and 
formed  of  any  thing  the  bird  finds  floating  on  the  wa- 
ter,  fuch  as  grafs,  fea-plants,  /havings,  &c.  Thefe 
birds  frequent  the  Ifie  of  Alifa,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  • 
the  rocks  adjacent  to  St  Kilda  ;  the  Stalks  of  So, .Iff! 
kerry,  near  the  Orkneys  ;  the  Skelig  Ifles,  off  the 

Frith8 ofVrT’  [rd‘cd :  a?d  the  Bafs  Ifle>  :n  the 
1  nth  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  multitudes  that  inhabit  thefe 

ofath8eaLeHPr°dl^rS-  Dr  Harrvey’3  elegant 
hJ f?T  to,S^ome  idea  of  the  num- 


profit. 

2.  The  graeulns,  or  /hag,  called  in  the  north  of 
England  the  crane,  is  much  inferior  in  fize  to  the  cor- 

feetfiV*  the  Cnglh  ‘f  27  inche85  the  breadth  tb^ee 

feet  fax  ,  the  weight  three  pounds  three  quarters.  The 
bill  is  four  inches  long,  and  more  /lender  than  that  of 
the  preceding :  the  head  is  adorned  with  a  creft  two 
inche3  long,  pointing  backward  ;  the  whole  plumage 
of  the  upper  part  of  this  bird  is  of  a  fine  and  very  /hi- 


I  here  is  a  fmall  ifiand,  called  by  the  Scotch  Bafs 
JJland,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  the 
iurface  is  almoft  wholly  covered  during  the  months  of 
May  ami  June  with  nefts,  eggs,  and  young  birds  ;  fo 
that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  walk  without  treading  on 
them  :  and  the  flocks  of  birds  in  flight  are  fo  prodi¬ 
gious  as  to  darken  the  air  like  clouds  ;  and  their  noife 
IS  luch,  that  you  cannot  without  difficulty  hear  your 
next  neighbour’s  voice.  If  .you  look  down  upon  the 
ea  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  you  will  fee  it  on 
everv  fide  cov^r^H  » n  ^ u.-, _  _r  1  ■  ■»  ^ 


but  the  lower  part  of  the  back  the  heacT  Inrl  ^  i,’  r<rj  l"e  °P  .t^le  Prec'Plce>  you  will  fee  it  on 

wholly  green;  the  belly  is  dullty  •  the  tail’nf  a  A  fl  ’  fide,  .c°vered.  wicl1  infinite  numbers  of  birds  of 

y  aunty  ,  the  tad  of  a  du/lty  different  kinds,  fwimraing  and  hunting  for  their  prey  : 

0  3  if 
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if  in  failing  round  the  ifland  you  furvey  the  hanging 
cliffs,  you  may  fee  in  every  cragg  or  fifiure  ol  the  bro¬ 
ken  rocks  innumerable  birds  of  various  forts  and  fixes, 
more  than  the  liars  of  he  wen  when  viewed  in  a  ferene 
ni  rht  •  if  from  afar  vou  fee  the  diftant  flocks,  either 
flying  to  or  from  the' ifland,  you  would  imagine  them 

to  be  a  vail  fwarm  of  bees.” 

Nor  do  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda  feem  to  be  lel3  fre- 
for  Martin  affures  us,  that 
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them,  the  hatching  fowls  on  either  fide  can  always  take 
hold  of  one’s  cloths ;  and  they  will  often  fit  until  they 
are  attacked,  rather  than  expofe  their  eggs  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  fea-gulls;  at  the  lame 
time,  an  equal  number  fly  about,  and  furn.lh  food  for 
their  mates  that  are  employed  in  hatching  ;  and  there 
are,  bef.des,  large  flocks  of  barren  fowls  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  tribes  that  frequent  the  roc.ss  o,  St  liilua. 

“  The  folan  geefe  equal  aimed  tne  tame  ones  in 
fizc.  The  common  an.ufement  of  the  bfrr-K'fi(hcrrs 


^uented  bv  thefe  birds  ,  - 

the  inhabitants  of  that  fmall  ifland  confume  annually  fowL  "The  filhers  fix 

-o  lefs  than  22,6co  young  birds  of  this  pec.es  be-  fliow thegj^  llre^  ^  ^  a  fmaU  weight  un- 
fides  an  amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs,  thefe  being  a  hemn  p  the  fai-face  of  the  ft  a  : 

k  =.  th'  b“'di  - k 


irom  uivjiiLuiv.  *  — “  —  -  - ~  g  ugbt 

at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  either  by  climbing  the 
molt  difficult  and  narrow  paths,  where  (to  appear- 
ance)  they  can  barely  cl*ng,  and  that  too  at  an  amazing 
height  over  the  raging  fea ;  or  elfe,  being  lowered  down 
from  above,  they  coiled  their  annual  provihon,  thus 
hanging  in  midway  air  ;  placing  their  whole  depend- 
ence  on  the  unceitain  footing  of  one  perfon,  who 
holds  the  rope  by  which  they  are  fufpended  at  the 
top  of  the  precipice.  The  young  birds  are  a  favou¬ 
rite  difh  with  the  North  Britons  in  general  :  during 
the  feafon,  they  are  conftantly  brought  from  the  Bafs 
Ifleto  Edinburgh,  fold  at  2od.  a  piece,  are  roatted, 
and  ferved  up  a  little  before  dinner  as  a  whet.  _ 

Mr  Macaulay,  miffionary  from  the  general  aiiembfy 
to  St  Kilda,  gives  the  following  account  of  them  in 
that  ifland  :  “  Thefe  rocks  are  in  fummer  totally  co¬ 
vered  with  folan  geefe  and  other  fowls,  and  appear  at 
a  diltance  like  fo  many  mountains  covered  with  mow. 
The  nefts  of  the  folan  geefe,  not  to  mention  thole  ot 
other  fowls,  are  fo  clofe,  that  when  one  walks  between 


*$£&%£%*  »  *  w*  ™ 

of  March,  and  continue  there  till  after  the  beginning 
of  November.  Before  the  middle  of  that  month  they, 
and  all  the  other  fea- fowls  that  are  fond  of  this  coaft, 
mire  much  about  the  fame  time  into  feme  other  fa¬ 
vourite  regions;  fo  that  not  a  fingle  fowl  belonging  to 
their  element  is  to  be  feen  about  St  K.lda  from  the 
beginning  of  winter  down  to  the  middle  of  Fefciu  ry. 
Before  the  young  folan  geefe  fly  off,  they  are  larg 
than  their  mothers,  and  the  fat  on  them  breads  is  fore¬ 
times  three  inches  deep.  Into  what  quarter  of  the 
world  thefe  tribes  of  wild  fowl  repair,  after  winter  feta 
in,  whether  into  the  northern  ocean,  tiie  native  country 
and  winter  quarters  of  herrings  m  general,  or  into  lome 
other  region  near  the  fun,  or  whether  they  be  n.  tne 
fleepingkind,  they  who  pry  into  the  mydenes .of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  or  have  converfed  much  with  writers  of 
voyages,  can  bed  explain  (a).  I  (hall  only  pretend 
to  fay,  that  thefe  different  nations  of  the  feathered 


not  feen  in  the  Baltic.  It  wanders  ^foo^  ;S  j  h;  h  a3  Greenland.  In  northern  Afia,  it  has  been  once 
feen  in  December,  plunging  for  fardin*.  ffeauentlv^et  with  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  >  in  the  Pacific 

feen  by  Steller  off  Bering  s  ifle  ;  but  h^beenfreq  y  ^  Holland.  Captain  Cook  alto  faw  them  in  his 
Ocean  ;  particularly  in  numbers  abou Zealan  aud  N  v  H.0U1  JP  had  bt,n  feen  elfewhere. 

naffage  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  2  feathers  in  the  tail  and 

Cong  thofe  obferved  in  the  South  Sea,  is  the  \ut  on  0ur  coads,  one  having  been 

among  the  fecondaries.  They  are  found  not  only  on  the  Jeroe  ^  ^  „  ln  the  mouth  of  Augud,  the 

brought  to  me  a  few  years  ago winch  had fa  kn^  thcir  ^hem  migrations:  he  has  feen  them  paffin*  the 
fame  accurate  naturalid  has  obferv  c  •  1  weather  thAv  dy  high  ;  in  dorms  they  dy  low,  and 

thole  day  in  docks,  from  five to fi ^'n  each  -calm  weather  thSy  7  interveJs,  but  Mow, 

near  the  fliore  5  but  never  crofs  over  the  land,  even  7  ^  Many  of  the  parties  made  a 

ssss-ifT'  “ in  it' fprins'  b“  *  in 

Jfolt  appears  that  they  annually  encircle  the  whole  ifland. 
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Tclicanus  kind  are  taught  to  choofe  the  propereft  habitations 
'  and  feeding  places,  and  to  fhift  their  quarters  feafon- 
ably,  by  the  unerring  hand  of  God. 

“  From  the  account  given  above  of  the  multitudes 
of  fea-fowls  that  feek  their  food  on  this  coaft,  vve  may 
juftly  conclude  that  there  mu  ft  be  inexhauftible  ftores 
of  fifh  there.  Let  us  for  a  moment  confine  our  at* 
tention  to  the  confumption  made  by  a  Tingle  fpeciea 
of  fowls.  The  folan  goofe  is  almoft  infatiably  voraci¬ 
ous  ;  he  flies  with  great  force  and  velocity,  toils  all  the 
day  with  very  little  intermiflion,  and  digefts  his  food 
in  a  very  fhort  time  he  difdain3  to  eat  any  thing 
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worfe  than  herring  or  mackarel,  unlefs  it  be  in  a  very 


hungry  place,  which  he  takes  care  to  avoid  or  aban¬ 
don.  We  fhall  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are 
100,000  of  that  kind  around  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda  ; 
and  this  calculation  is  by  far  too  moderate,  as  no  lefs 
than  20,000  of  this  kind  are  deftroyed  every  year,  in¬ 
cluding  the  young  ones.  We  fhall  fuppofe,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  folan  geefe  fojourn  in  thefe  feas 
for  about  feven  months  of  the  year  ;  that  each  of 
them  deftroys  five  herrings  in  a  day  ;  a  fubfiftence  in¬ 
finitely  poor  for  fo  greedy  a  creature,  unlefs  it  were 
more  than  half  fupported  at  the  expcnce  of  other 
fifhes.  Here  we  have  100,000,000  of  the  fineft  fifh 
in  the  world  devoured  annually  by  a  lingle  fpecies  of 
the  St  Kilda  fea-fowls. 

“  in  the  next  place,  it  be  confidered,  that  much 
the  greateft  part  of  the  other  tribes  have  much  the 
fame  appetite  for  herring,  and  purfue  it  from  place  to 
place,  in  the  feveral  migration?  it  makes  from  one  fea 
to  another,  the  confumption  rnuft  be  prodigioufly  great. 
Taking  thefe  into  the  account,  and  allowing  them  the 
fame  quantity  of  food,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  vaft  fuperiority  in  point  of  numbers,  tho5 
their  ftomachs  are  confidembly  weaker ;  we  fee  there 
are  no  lefs  than  200,000,000  of  herrings  fwallov/ed 
up  every  year  by  the  birds  of  a  very  fmall  diftrift  of 
rocks,  which  occupy  fo  inconfiderable  a  fpace  in  the 
Deucaledonian  ocean. 

should  all  the  articles  of  this  account  be  fuftain- 
ed,  articles  which  feem  no  lefs  juft  than  plain,  and 
fhould  our  curiofity  lead  us  into  a  new  calculation,  al¬ 
lowing  between  600  and  700  to  every  barrel,  it  is 
evident  that  more  than  330,000  barrels  are  annually 
Carried  away  by  fuch  creatures.5' 

Thefe  birds  are  well  known  on  moft  of  the  coafb  of 
England,  but  not  by  the  name  of  the  Solan  goo/e,  In 
Cornwall  and  in  Ireland  they  are  called  garnets ;  by 
the  Welfh,  gun.  Mr  Ray  fuppofed  the  Cornifh  gan- 
ke  a  fpccies  of  large  gull:  a  very  excufable 
miftake  ;  for  during  his  fix  months  refidence  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  fie  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  that  bird, 
except  flying  ;  and  in  the  air  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  gull.  On  that  fuppofition  he  gave  oui  (kua  the 
title  01  cataradla,  a  name  borrowed  from  Ariftotle,  and 
which  admirably  expreffes  the  rapid  defeent  of  this 
bird  on  its  prey  Mr  Moyle  firft  detefted  this  mif- 
take  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Borlafe,  by  prefent- 
ing  us  with  a  fine  fpecimen  of  this  bird,  confirms  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Moyle;  at  the  fame  time  giving  the 
lollowing  natural  hiftory  of  the  bird. 

“  The  gannet  comes  on  the  coafts  of  Cornwall  In 


to  us  through  St  George's  Channel  from  the  northern  Pelican  w, 
fea.  The  gannet  feldom  comes  near  the  land,  but  is  v  ^ 
conflant  to  its  prey,  a  fure  fign  to  the  fifhermen  that 
the  pilchards  are  on  the  coafts  ;  and  when  the  pil¬ 
chards  retire,  generally  about  the  end  of  November, 
the  gannets  are  feen  no  more.  The  bird  now  fent 
was  killed  at  Cbandour,  near  Mountfbay,  Sept.  30. 

1762,  after  a  long  ftrnggle  with  a  water-fpaniel,  af- 
fiftecl  by  the  boatmen  ;  for  it  was  ftrong  and  pugna¬ 
cious.  The  perfon  who  took  it  obferved  that  it  had 
a  tranfparent  membrane  under  the  eye-lid,  with  which 
it  covered  at  pleafure  the  whole  eye,  without  obfeuring 
the  fight  or  (hutting  the  eye-lid  ;  a  gracious  provifion 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  eyes  of  fo  weighty  a  creature, 
whofe  method  of  taking  its  prey  is  by  darting  head¬ 
long  on  it  from  a  height  of  150  feet  or  more  into  the 
water.  About  four  years  a^o,  one  of  thefe  birds  fly¬ 
ing  over  Penzance,  (a  thing  that  rarely  happens),  and 
feeing  fome  pilchards  lie  on  a  fir  plank,  in  a  cellar 
ufed  for  curing  filh,  darted  itfelf  down  with  fuch  vio¬ 
lence,  that  it  ftru  k  its  bill  quite  through  the  board 
(about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick),  and  broke  its 
neck.” 

Thefe  birds  are  fometimes  taken  at  fea  by  a  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  like  kind ;  the  fifhermen  faftening  a  pilchard 
to  a  board,  as  in  St  Kilda  they  fallen  herrings,  and 
which  in  the  fame  manner  decoys  the  unwary  gannet 
to  its  o  wn  dcftruftioii. 

In  the  Caiaracla  of  Juba  may  be  found  many  cha* 
rafters  of  this  bird  :  he  fays,  that  the  bill  it,  toothed  ; 
that  its  eyes  are  fiery  ;  and  that  ics  colour  is  white  : 
and  in  the  very  name  is  expreffed  its  furious  defeent 
on  its  prey.  The  reft  of  his  accounts  favour  of  fable. 

—We  are  uncertain  whether  the  gannet  breeds  in  any 
other  parts  of  Europe  befides  our  own  iflands  ;  except, 
as  Mr  Ray  fufpefts,  the  fula  (deferibed  in  Clufms’s 
Exotics,  which  breeds  in  Ferot  Ifles)  be  the  fame  bird.  . 

4.  The  fula,  or  booby,  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a 
goofe  ;  the  bafis  of  the  bill  yellow,  and  of  bare  feathers ; 
the  eyes  of  a  light-grey  colour;  the  lower  part  of  Me 
bill  of  a  light  brown.  The  colours  of  the  Tody  are 
brown  and  white  ;  but  varied  fo  in  different  indivi¬ 
duals,  that  they  cannot  be  deferibed  by  them.  Their 
wings  are  very  long  ;  their  legs  and  feet  pale  yellow, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  corvorants  They  frequent  the 
Bahama  iflands,  where  they  breed  all.  months  in  the 
year,  laying  one,  two,  or  three  eggs,  on  the  bare 
rock.  While  young,  they  are  covered  with  a  white 
down,^  and  continue  fo  till  they  are  almoft  ready  to 
fly.  They  feed  on  fifh  like  the  reft  of  this  genus  ; 
but  have  a  very  troublefome  enemy  of  the  man-of-war 
bird,  which  lives  on  the  fpoils  obtained  from  other 
fea- birds,  particularly  the  booby.  As  foon  as  this 
rapacious  enemy  perceives  that  the  booby  has  taken  a 
fifh,  he  flies  furioufly  at  him,  upon  which  the  former 
dives  to  avoid  the  blow  ;  but  as  he  cannot  fwallow  his 
prey  below  water,  he  is  foon  obliged  to  come  up  again 
with  the  fifh  in  his  bill  as  before,  when  he  fuffers  a 
new  a  {fault ;  nor  does  his  enemy  ceafe  to  perfecute 
him  till  he  lets  go  the  fifh,  which  the  other  immedi¬ 
ately  carries  off. 

5.  I  he  great  booby,  called  by  Linnaeus  pelicani 
B  a  If  am  pujfus,  frequents  the  rivers  and  fea  coafts  of 


feoYerinu  over  tha  fhnalT^f  rl\  , ' eS,nniJlg  of  autumn;  Florida,  purfuing  and  devouring  fifhes  like  others  of 
°Yer  th§  (h°aIs  °f  Pllchard8  that  down  the  genu,,  Mr  Catefby  into  os,  that  he  has  fe- 
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IVuc&mn,  veral  tinges  found  them  difabled,  and  fometimes  dead, 
on  the  fhore  ;  whence  he  thinks  that  tney  meet  with 
(harks  or  ether  voracious  fillies,  whicn  deftioy  them. 
The  bird  is  about  the  frze  of  a  goofe ;  the  head  and 
•neck  remarkably  prominent;  the  back  of  a  brown 
colour  ;  the  belly  dufky  white  ;  the  feet  black,  and 
fliaped  like  thofe  ol  a  eorvorunt  ;  the  head  elegantly 
fpotted  with  white  ;  the  wings  extend  fix.  feet  when 
fpread.  Both  this  fpecies  and  the  la  ft  have  a  joint  in 
the  upper  mandible  -of  the  bill,  by  which  they  can 
ruife  it  confiderably  from  the  lower  one  without  open¬ 
ing  the  month. 

6,  The  aquilns,  or  man-of-war  bird,  is  in  the  body 
about  the  fize  Cl  a  large  fowl ;  in  length  thiee  feet, 
and  in  breadth  14.  The  bill  is  (lender,  five  inches 
long,  and  much  curved  at  the  point ;  the  colour  is 
dulky;  from  the  bafe  a  reddifh  dark  coloured  (kin 
fpreads  on  each  fide  ot  the  head,  taking  in  the  eyes  : 
from  the  under  mandible  hangs  a  krge  membranace¬ 
ous  bag  attached  fome  way  cown  tne  throat,  as  in 
the  pelican,  and  applied  to  the  fame  ufes ;  the  colour 
of  this  is  a  fine  deep  red,  fprinkie  1  cn  the  Tides  with  a 
few  fcattered  feathers:,  the  whole  plumage  is  brownifh- 
black,exceptthewingcoverts,  whichhavearufous  tinge: 

the  tail  is  long,  and  much  forked  ;  the  outer  feathers 
ure  18  inches  "or  more  in  length;  the  middle  ones  from 
feven  to  eight:  the  legs  are  lmall,  all  the  toes  are 
webbed  together,  and  the  webs  are  deeply  indented ; 
the  colour  of  them  is  dnlky  red. 

The  female  differs  in  wanting  the  membranaceous 
pouch  under  the  chin  ;  and  in  having  the  belly  white  : 
in  other  things  is  greatly  like  the  male. 

The  frigate  pelican,  or  man-of-war  bird  (b),  as.  it 
is  by  fome5 called,  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  met  with 
between  the  tropics,  and  ever  out  at  fea,  being  only 
feen  on  the  wing.  It  is  ufual  with  other  birds,  when 
fatigued  with  flying,  to  reft  themfelves  on  the  fnrface 
of  the  water  ;  but  nature,  from  the  exceeding  length 
of  wing  ordained  to  this,  has  made  the  rifing  there¬ 
from  utterly  inipoffible,  at  leaft  writers  not  only  fo  in¬ 
form  us,  but  every  one  whem  we  have  talked  with 
avers  the  fame ;  though  perhaps  this  is  no  deleft  of 
nature,  as  it  fcarcely  feems  to  require  much  reft:  ;  at 
leaf!,  from  the  length  of  wing,  and  its  apparent  eafy 
gliding  motion  (much  like  that  of  the  kite),  it  appears 
capable  of  fuftaining  very  long  flights  ;  for  it  is  often 
feen  above  ioo,  and  not  unfrequently  above  2CO, 
leagues  from  land.  It  has  indeed  been  known  to 
fettle  011  the  mails  of  fhips  ;  but  this  is  not  a  frequent 
circumitance,  though  it  will  often  approach  near,  and 
hover  about  the  top-maft  flag.  Sometimes  it  foars  fo 
high  in  the  air  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible,  yet  at  other 
times  approaches  the  furface  of  the  fea,  where,  not¬ 
ing  at  fome  diftance,  the  moment  he  fpies  a  fifli,  it 
darts  down  on  it  with  the  utmoft  rapidity,  and  feldom 
without  fuecefs,  flying  upwards  again  as  quick  as  it 
defeended.  It  is  alfo  feet,  to  attack*  gulls  and  other 


*  See  the 
aacount  uf 
the  fula  or 
booby  i pe¬ 
eks  above. 


birds  which  have  caught  a  fifh,  when  it  obliges  them  Pelkami* 
to  difg<rrge  it,  and  then  take  care  to  feize  it  before  it 
falls  into  the  water.  It  is  an  enemy  to  the  flying-fiih  ; 
for,  on  their  being  attacked  beneath  by  the  dolphin 
and  other  voracious  firh,  to  efcape  their  jaws,  thefe  fe- 
mi-vclatiles  leap  out  of  the  water  in  clufters,  making 
ufe  of  their  long  fins  as  wings  to  buoy  them  up  in  the 
air,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  fo  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  wet  ;  but  the  moment  they  become  dry  are  ufe- 
lefs,  and  drop  into  their  proper  element  again  :  during 
their  flight,  the  frigate  darts  in  among  the  ihoal,  and 
feizes  one  or  two  at  leaft.  Thefe  birds  know  the  ex- 
ad  place  where  the  fifh  are  to  rife  from  the  bubbling 
of  the  water,  which  dire&s  them  to  the  fpot ;  in  this 
they  are  accompanied  by  gulls  and  other  birds,  who 
act  in  concert  with  them. 

Thefe  birds,  which,  though  not  uncommon  every¬ 
where  within  the  tropics,  yet  are  le-fs  frequent  in  fome 
places  than  others,  were  feen  by  Cook  in  30I  deg.  In 
the  old  route  of  navigators,  they  are  mentioned  fre¬ 
quently  as  being  met  with  at  Afcenfion  Ifiand,  Ceylon, 

Baft  Indies,  and  Ghina(c).  Dampier  faw  them  in  great 
plenty  in  the  ifiand  of  Aves  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Our 
later  navigators  talk  of  them  as  frequenting  various 
places  of  the  South  Sea,  about  the  Marquefas,  Eafter 
Ifles,  and  New  Caledonia,  alfo  at  Otaheitee,  though  at 
this  lift  place  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  in  many  others. 

They  are  faid  to  make  nefts  on  .trees,  if  there  be  any 
within  a  proper  diftance ;  othenvife  on  tire  rocks.  They 
lay  one  or  two  eggs  of  a  fkfh-colour,  marked  with  crim- 
fon  fpots.  The  young  birds  are  covered  with  greyifti 
white  down  :  the  legs  are  of  the  fame  colour,  and  the 
bill  is  white.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which 
is  lcfs,  meafuring  only  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length  s 
the  extent  from  wing  to  wing  is,  five  feet  and  a  half.  The 
bill  is  five  inches  long,  and  red;  the  bafe  of  it,  and  bare 
fpsce  round  the  eye,  are  of  the  fame  colour;  the  noftrils 
are  fufficiently  apparent,  and  appear  near  the  bafe  ;  the 
fhape  of  the  bill  is  as  in  the  larger  one  :  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings, 
are  ferruginous  brown  ;  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  breaft,  are  white  ;  the  tail  is  greatly  forked  as 
in  the  other;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  yellow. 

“  In  my  collection  (fays  Latham)  is  a  bird  very  fi- 
milar  to  this,  if  not  the  fame  :  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  full  black  ;  breaft  and  belly  mottled  with  afh- 
colour  ;  the  inner  ridge  of  the  wing  the  fame  ;  the  bill 
has  the  long  furrow,  as  is  feen  in  the  greater  one  ;  but 
the  noftrils  are  fufficiently  apparent,  being  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  rather  broader  at  that  part  near  the 
bafe.  This  has  a  large  red  pouch  at  the  chin  and 
throat,  as  in  the  former  fpecies.  It  is  moft  likely  that 
mine  is  the  male  bird,  as  others,  fufpe&ed  to  be  of 
the  oppofite  fex,  have  little  or  no  traces  of  the  jugular 
pouch.  This  fuppofition  feems  juftified  from  a  pair 
in  the  Hunterian  mufeum,  in  both  of  which  the  plu¬ 
mage  is  wholly  black  ;  the  one  has  a  large  pouch,  the 

other 


(v)  It  Is  alfo  called  tailkur,  or  tailor,  by  the  French,  from  the  motion  of  its  tail  reprefenting  a  pair  of 
(hears  when  opened  ;  and  when  on  the  wing,  it  opens  and  fhuts  them  frequently,  in  the  manner  of  ufing  that 

of  the  torn  of  bird.  »M  in  Hb»e  t?  tk.  Chin*. 
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E*1*"1"*-  ©&«  deftitute  of  .  omc  have  fuppofed  that  the 
*  greater  an;!  letter  frigates  are  the  fame  bird,  in  diffe- 
rent  periods  of  age 

7*  onocro tains,  or  pelican  of  Alia,  Africa,  and 
America  ;  though  Linnaeus  thinks  that  the  pelican  of 
America  may  poifibly  be  a  diflind  variety.  This  crea 
ture,  in  Africa,  is  much  larger  in  the  body  than  a 

4  T*T  n  rt  1  r,  J  _ _ 1  A.  C  l  C  n  « 


p|ate  r  '  7  w  . h'-'  uuKjy  uluii  a 

CCCLXXxr.  W3n>  and  fomewhat of  tne  fame  fhape  and  colour.  Its 
four  toe*  are  all  webbed  together  ;  and  its  neck  in  fome 
mtafure  refcmblcs  that  of  a  fwan  :  but  that  iinguiarity 
in  which  it  differs  from  ail  other  birds  is  in  the  bill  and 
the  great  pouch  underneath.  This  enormous  bill  is 
15  inches  from  the  point  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  a  good  way  back  behind  the  eyes.  At  the 
bafe  the  bill  is  fomewhat  greenifh,  but  varies  towards 
the  end,  being  of  a  reddifh  blue.  It  is  very  thick  in 
the  beginning,  but  tapers  off  to  the  end,  where  it  hooks 
downwards.  The  under  chap  is  ftill  more  extraordi- 
wry ;  for  to  the  lower  edges  of  it  hang  a  bag,  reach¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is 

TW  fk  be  fPfbj  ,°f  containlng  1 J  quarts  of  water. 

1  his  bag  the  bird  has  a  power  of  wrinkling  up  into 
the  hollow  of  the  under-chap  ;  but  by  opening  the  bill, 
and  putting  one’s  hand  down  into  the  bag,  it  may  be 

'  2,T  d  u  Prk;ifure;  The  fkin  of  which  »  formed 

hen  be  feen  of  a  biuifh  afli  colour,  with  many 
nbres  and  veins  running  over  its  furface.  It  is  not  co¬ 
vered  with  feathers,  but  with  a  ihort  downy  fubftance 
as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fattin,  and  is  attached  all  along 
Ttbe  "nder  edg«  of  the  chap,  is  fixed  backward  to 
,  C,k  of  the  blrd  by  proper  ligaments,  and  reaches 
near  half  way  down.  When  this  bag  is  empty,  it  is  not 
feen  ;.  bnt  when  the  bird  has  fi  filed  with  fucccfs,  it  is 
then  incredible  to  what  an  extent  it  is  often  feen  dila- 

todfill  ,f°rt|thet  ^  thTge  the  pehcan  does  in  is 
o  fill  up  the  bag  ;  and  then  it  returns  to  digeft  its  bur- 

den  at  le.fure.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its  wideft 

extent,  a  perfon  may  run  his  head  into  the  bird’s 

mouth  and  conceal  it  in  this  monftrous  pouch,  thus 

to  £  Rr  71  mgUlar  PUrp°feS-  Yet  thifi  is  nothing 
hat  Ruyfch  aiTures  us,  who  avers  that  a  man  has 

been  feen  to  hide  his  whole  leg,  boot  and  all,  in  the 
monftrous  jaws  of  one  of  thefe  animals.  At  firft 
appearance  this  would  feem  irnpoffible,  as  the  fides 
the  under  chap,  from  which  the  bag  depends,  are 
not  above  an  inch  afunder  when  the  bird’s  bill  is  firft: 
opened  ;  but  then  they  are  capable  of  great  feparation  • 
and  it  muft  neceifarily  be  fo,  as  the  bird  preys  upon 
large  fi,hes,  and  hides  them  by  dozens  inVpoTh 

lb  1  a  aPrms’  that  11  Wl!1  b,<ie  as  many  fiih  as  will 
ferve  60  hungry  men  for  a  meal.  7 

cularlT  hTlWr  Wa8  0nc?  al/°  known  in  Europe,  parti¬ 
san/  Tv  ®a  V bu,t.lt  fteras  t0  W  deferred  our 
accountsSeh  *  ^  °f  whkh  P°  many  fabulous 
vouni''  with  it 0  Cen  ProPaSateiI  J  fuch  as  its  feeding  its 
of  water  for  the*/"  b  -G°d’  3nd  itS  can7‘Bg  a  provifion 

BuH£  abWdity  of  ZTa  leferVO,V  ;nrthe  d6fert- 
an,i  r  1  ,  y  account  anfwers  itfelf  • 

different  purp'ofeftWthafoffiir1"8-118  7*  ^  *** 

notched  one.  Although tL  p  b<‘b  the  other  a 

ed"ilk‘hi*".  I  &  «»t.crs,v,chq;a“- 
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equally  well  acquainted  with  the  Angular  circumftance  Pdicaaui. 
°‘  its  affirtmg  the  fick  or  hurt  of  its  own  fpecies  ;  a' 
circumftance  which  the  Americans  fometimes  take  ad- 
vantage  of  to  procure  fifh  without  tro;  A.  They  take 
a  live  pelican,  break  its  wing,  and  after  tying  it  to  a 
tree,  conceal  themfelves  in  ti  e  neighbourhood  ;  there 
they  watch  the  coming  of  the  other  pel  cans  with  their 
prouhons  and  as  foon  as  they  fee  tin '  throw  up  the 
fi.h  from  their  pouch,  run  in,  and  after  leaving  a  little 
for  tire  captive  bird,  they  carry  off  the  reft” 

This  amazing  pouch  may  be  confidered  as  analogous, 
o  e  nop  in  other  birds  ;  with  this  difference,  that  aa 
theirs  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  fo  this  is  placed 
at  tue  top  1  hus,  as  pigeons  and  other  birds  mace- 

fnnJhetlk  f°°d  rt0r,t!ieir  r>unS  in  11 crops,  and  then 
Pt’ly  them  ;  fo  the  pehcan  fupphes  its  youn  -  by  a 
more  ready  contrivance,  and  macerates  their  food  in  its 
bl  ”  or  ftorcs  u  for  lts  own  particular  fuftenanee 

a  he  ancients  were  particularly  tend  of  giving  ,hi8 
bud  admirable  qualities  and  parental  attentions  :  ftruck 
perhaps  with  its  extraordinary  figure,  they  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  lupply  ,t  with  as  extraordinary  appetites ;  and 
having  found  it  with  a  large  refervoir,  they  were  plea- 
fed  with  turning  it  to  the  moft  tender  and  parental 
ufes.  But  the  truth  is,  the  pelican  is  a  very  heavy, 
iluggifh,  voracious  bird,  and  very  ill  fitted  to  take  thofc 
Mights,  or  to  make  thofe  cautious  provifions  for  4  di- 
ltant  time,  which  we  have  been  told  they  do. 

with  f2y8  Lr'bat’  has  AronS  wings,  furnifhed 

tb  thick  plumage  of  an  afh-colour,  as  are  the  reft  of- 
the  feathers  over  the  whole  body.  Its  eyes  are  very 
.mall  wnen  compared  with  the  fize  of  its  head  :  there 

l8nahnf"ef3  'tS  coul^enan«.  a"d  its  whole  air  is  me- 
an.holy.  It  ,a  a»  dull  and  reluftant  in  its  motions  as 
the  flamingo  is  fpnghtly  and  aftive.  It  is  flow  of  flight- 

bhoWhenM  7  S  t0  t]y-'  Performs  k  with  difficulty  and’ 
n».  cr‘  Not,'lng>  as  't  would  feein,  but  the  fpur  of 
mceffity,  could  make  thefe  birds  change  their  fituation, 

,,  Thfy,  are  torP><  and  inaftive  to  the  laft  decree,  fa 
that  nothing  can  exceed  their  indolence  but  their  glut, 
tony;  ,t  is  only  from  the  ftimulations  of  hunger  gthat 
they  are  excited  to  labour;  for  otherwife  the?  would 

fed 'them/  Way7n  rep0fe-  When  they  have  rai- 

tht  7  ®lves  abou,t  30  or  4o  feet  above  the  furface  of 
a)  ey  turn  their  head  with  one  eye  downwards, 
and  c.ont‘nue  to  fly  ,n  that  ppfture.  As  foon  as  they 
perceive  a  fifh  fufhciently  near  the  furface,  they  dart 
down  upon  it  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  feize  it 
wahuimrrmgeertaint  and  [lore  it  up  •„  thd 

rhey  then  rife  again,  though  not  without  great  labour, 
and  continue  hovenng  and  fifhing,  with  their  head  on 
one  iiae  as  re  fore. 

flrJnf  'T0l;k  they  continue  with  great  effort  and  indu¬ 
stry  till  their  bag  ts  full,  ami  then  they  fly  to  land  to 
devour  and  digeft  at  leifure  the  fruits  of  their  induflry. 
l  iiis,  however,  it  would  appear,  they  are  not  lon^  m 
performing ;  for  towarda  m-rht  they  have  another  hun- 
gry  call,  and  they  again  reludantly  go  to  labour  At 
night,  when  their  fitfmig  is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the 
aay  crowned  with  fucct  fs,  thefe  lazy  bir^s  retire  a  little 
way  from  the  Hiore  ;  and,  though  with  the  webbed  feet 
and  clumfy  figure  of  a  goofe,  they  will  be  contented 
to  perch  nowhere  but  upon  trees  among  the  light  and 

airy 
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JMictrwt.  airy  tenants  of  the  foreft.  f  , 

* - v  }  f  lhe  ^ht ;  and  often  fpend  a  great  part  of  the 

times  as  they  are  «*»*«*$» 
difmal  folemnity,  and,  as  it  would  feem,  half 
Their  attitude  is  with  the  head  refting  upon  their 
.great  bag,  and  that  refting  upon  their  breaft.  1  here 

»  _  * _ !i.U  i/tn  r\r  nllf  C  diaOQf 
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There  they  take  their  re-  pany  and  convention  of  men,  and  in  muf.c  both  vo- 
i  here  tney  t  _C.L.  ^.1  and  inftrumental ;  for  it  would  willingly  Hand, 

fays  he  “  by  thofe  that  fung  or  founded  the  trum¬ 
pet  •  and  ft  retching  out  its  head,  and  turning  its  ear 
to  the  mafic,  liftened  very  attentively  to  its  harmony, 
thou?h  its  own  voice  was  little  pleafanter  than  the 
p  r  »*  iT.ofr.pr  tplis  us.  that  the  em- 


Velitsmci, 
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great  bag,  and  that  refting  upon  tneir  orcau.^  #fs»  Gefner  tells  us,  that  the  em 

they  remain  without  motion,  or  once  changing  )  Maximilian  had  a  tame  pelican  which  lived  for 

Situation,  till  the  calls  of  hunger  break  their _repofe,  Pf  ^  X  ”"  nd  tha  always  attended  his  army  on 
and  till  they  find  it  indifpenfably  neceftary  to  fill  tbe.r  ^ of 'the  large*  of  the  kind, 
magazine  for  a  freftt  meal.  Thus  Bieir  life  i  P  ‘  ^  ^  g  daiIy  al|oWancc  by  the  emperor’s  orders, 

between  fleeping  and  eating  ;  anu  our  au  ,**  '  1  another  proof  of  the  great  age  to  which  the  pdi- 

that  they  are  as  foul  as  they  are  voracious,  as  /  Aldrovandus  makes  mention  of  ene  of  thefe 

•are  every  moment  voiding  excrements  in  p  -  &  was  kept  feveral  years  at  Mechlin,  and  was 

^as  one's  fid.  ,  ..  .  t  „p.;Kr  K^liVved  to  be  so  years  old.-— We  often  fee  thefe 


5  one  s  hit.  .  .  ,  ^  ^ 

The  fame  indolent  habits  feem  to  attend  ti.em  even 
•in  preparing  for  incubation,  and  defending  then- young 
when  excluded.  The  female  makes  no  preparation 
for  her  neft,  nor  feems  to  choofe  any  place  in  pre- 
ference  to  lay  in  ;  but  drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground,  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix  and  there  ,c°^1. 
ones  to  hatch  them.  Attached  to  the  place,  without 
any  defire  of  defending  her  eggs  or  her  young,  the 
tamely  fits  and  fuffers  them  to  be  taken  from  under 

.  •»  i.i  /T _ I  ..A  ,ronhirP5  to  TlfPCK..  GT  tO 
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verily  believed  to  be  50  years  old> 

birds  at  our  (hews  about  town. 

Mr  Edwards,  in  li's  Hiltory  of  Birds,  cefcnbes  the 
pelican  of  America  from  one,  the  body  of  which  was 
fent  him  (huffed  and  dried.  From  the  point  of  the  bill 
to  the  angles  of  the  mouth  meafured  1  3  inches,  and 
the  wing  when  clofed  mtafured  18  inches.  The  pouch 
when  dry  appeared  of  the  confidence  and  colour  of  a 
brown  dry  ox’s  bladder,  having  fibres  running  it.  whole 
,  .l  .....1  croffintr  them;  aud  proceed- 


any  aeurc  ui  op  *  „  n  j_r  hrmvn  drv  ox s  biaaaer,  raving  uuic»  i  > . 7 

tamely  fits  and  differs  them  to  be  taken  from  u  Jld  bi00d-veffels  eroding  them;  aud  proceed- 

■her.  Now  and  then  (he  juft  ventures  °  P(L  >  im/from  the  Tides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bill,  which 

ri  v  out  when  a  perfon  offers  to  beat  her  off.  ^  ®  Bed*  ;nto  this  pouch,  its  whole  length.  The  greater 

bone  of  the  wing  being  broken,  was  found  to  be  light 
1 _ n _  of  marrow,  and.  the  fides  of  it  thin  a.j 


•Her.  inow  auu  uiunuMu..  v 

cry  out  when  a  perfon  offers  to  beat  her  oft. 

She  feeds  lfer  young  with  filh  macerated  for  f 
time  in  her  bag  ;  and  when  they  cry,  flies  off  for  a  new 
My.  Labtt  tells  us,  that  he  took  two  of  thefe 
when  very  young,  and  tied  them  by  the  leg  to  a  poll 
Buck  into  the  ground,  where  he  had  the  F  eafure  of 
feting  the  old  one  for  feveral  days  come  to  feed  them 
remaining  with  them  the  greatell  part  of  the  day,  and 
fp”„di.g  <h«  night  o,  the  bench  of.  t« tta  h«»g 
over  them.  By  thefe  means  they  were  all  three  be 
come  fo  familiar,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to 
bandied  ;  and  the  young  ones  very  kindly  accented 
whatever  filh  he  offered  them.  Thefe  they  alw-js 
put  firft  into  their  bag,  and  then  fwaUowed  at  *eir 

kife  feems,  however,  that  they  are  but  difagreeable 
and  ufelefs  domefticks  ;  their  gluttony  can  fcarce^y  be 
fati.fied  ;  their  flefh  fmells  very  rancid,  and  Mites 
-thoufand  times  wOrfe  than  it  fmells.  he  native  A- 
meri  'ans  kill  vail  numbers ;  not  to  eat,  for  they  are 
not  fit  even  for  the  banquet  of  a  fevage,  but  to  con¬ 
ceit  their  large  bags  into  purfes  and  tobacco-pouch,  s. 
They  bellow  no  fmall  pains  in  drtffing  the  ftcin  wit  1 
r  u  ^  nrl  afhes  rubbing  it  well  with  oil,  and  then 
trmi"-  it  to  their  purpofe.  It  thus  becomes  fo  fott 
Ld  pliant,  that  the  Spanilh  women  fometimes  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make  work-bags  of. 

Yet  Swith  all  the  feeming  hebetude  of  this  bird,  it 
h  not  entirely  incapable  offe^on  m  a  domeftic 


bone  oi  the  wing  Dcing  P  ' 

hollow,  void  of  marrow,  and  the  Tides  of  it  thin  a., 
parchment.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  writes  thus  of  it  (fee 
Nat.  Hijl.  of  Jamaica,  vei  n.  p.  «*•)  :  “  rh»  fe<-™ 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  white  pelican,  only  of  a  darker 
colour  They  are  frequent  in  all  the  feas  of  the  hot 
Weft  indies.  They  fifh  after  the  fame  manner  as  man- 
of-war  birds,  and  come  into  the  fheltered  bays  in  ilormy 
weather,  where  they  veiy  often  perch  on  trees  :  they 
fly  over  the  fea  as  gulls,  and  take  the  filh  when  they 
fnv  them,  by  falling  down  upon  them,  and  they  then 
rife  again  and  do  the  like.  They  are  not  reckoned 
good  food.  When  they  are  feen  at  fea,  it  is  a  fign  of 
being-  near  land.”  Wafer,  in  his  voyage  and  defection 
of  the  ifthmus  of  America,  fays,  “  ' The  pelican ,  » 
not  found  on  the  South  Sea  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  but 
they  abound  on  the  northern  fide :  1  hey  are  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  and  under  the  throat  hangs  a  bag  : 
the  old  ones  are  not  eaten,  but  the  young  are  good 
meat.”  Mr  Edwards,  in  another  place  gives  the  de- 
feription  of  a  pelican,  which  he  fays  is  double  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  large  ft  fwan.  His  drawing  was  made  from 
the  pelican  fhown  at  London  in  1 745,  which  was 
brought  by  Capt.  Pelly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  larger  than  anywhere  elfe.  The  body, 
l-.s  and  feet,  very  much  referable  the  pelican  of  A- 

merica  ;  and  it  differs  little  but  in  the  head  and  neck, 
■v  •  1 _ ;  1:1^*  ’c>  tVip  Vvll is  ftraicrhter. 


Witn  ail  uic  merle*  •  and  it  differs  little  nut  m  uic  uena 

‘ntirely  incapable  of  infhuftion  m  which  laft  is  very  long,  like  a  fwan’s;  the  billis  ftraighter, 

ftate.  Father  Raymond  affures  us,  that  he  has  feen  wbchlaftu ^veryo  g,^  ^  ^  pouch 

.  one  fo  tame  and  well  educated  .among A .  t ^  n  ^  fomething  different,  hanging  more  down  m  the 

mericans,  that  k  would  go  off  mthemorning  ad  Mr  £dwardg  thus  defcri!>es  it.  “  From  the 

word  of  command,  and  J*  1  6  piunder  •  point  of  the  Wll  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  20  inches 

mailer,  with  its  great  pouch  ditten  our  Englilh  meafure,  which  is  fix  inches  more  than 

a  part  of  which  the  favages  would  ““«£d“g}>  ’  natural  hiltorian  has  found  it;  the  academy  of 

and  a  part  they  would  permit  u  to  referv  f  If-  Pa^;g  htvini?  meafured  one  which  was  about  H'nches, 

The  pelican,  as  Faber  relates,  is  p  .  mParUre  I  fuppofe :  and  our  countryman,  Wtl- 

tute  of  other  qualifications.  One  of  tho  e  w  w  w..  ,  meafureti  0ne  brought  from  RufiU,  which 

brought  alive  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria’s  court,  where  longhby,  meafured  JJ  gp  thought  k  foffiething 

S  A.  «-•  "k  in  WiUoughby’s  *****  *ta* 

4" 


Ik 


—  —  1 
Pelican  fliould  put  his  head  into  the  pouch  under  the  bill,  till 
PJa.  1  hw  lt  Pcrformed  in  ^is  bird  by  its  keeper,  and  am 
— v— — '  fnre  a  fecond  man’s  head  might  have  been  put  in  with 
it  at  the  fame  time.” 

The  Academy  of  Paris  think  the  bird  they  have  de- 
fcribed  is  the  pelican  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  Onocrota- 
lus  of  Pliny.  They  are  alfo  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a  long-lived  bird  ;  for,  out  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  kept  at  Verfailles,  none  had  died  for  more  than  12 
years,  being  the  only  animals  kept  in  the  menagery  of 
which  fome  have  not  died  in  that  time.  Some  authors 
fay  they  live  60  or  70  years. 

Capt.  Keeling,  in  his  voyage  to  Sierra  Leona,  fays 
the  pelicans  there  are  as  large  as  fwans,  of  a  white 
colour,  with  exceeding  long  bills ;  and  M.  Thevenot 
in  his  travels  to  the  Levant,  obferves,  that  the  pelicans 
about  fome  part  of  the  Nile  near  the  Red  Sea  fwim 
by  the  bank  fide  like  geefe,  in  fuch  great  numbers  that 
they  cannot  be  counted.  Father  Morelia,  in  his  voy 
age  to  Congo,  fays  pelicans  are  often  met  with  in  the 
road  to  Singa,  and  are  all  over  black,  except  on  their 
breafi,  which  is  of  a  flelh  colour  like  the  neck  of  a 
turkey.  He  adds  further,  that  father  Francis  de  Pa¬ 
via  informed  him,  that  on  his  journey  to  Singa  he  ob- 
ierved  certain  large  white  birds,  with  long  beaks,  necks 
and  feet,  which,  whenever  they  heard  the  leaft  found 
,  an  instrument,  began  immediately  to  dance,  and 
leap  about  the  rivers,  where  they  always  refide,  and 
whereof  they  were  great  lovers:  this,  he  faid,  he  took 
a  great eafure  to  contemplate,  and  continued  often 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  to  obferve. 

It  would  extend  our  article  beyond  all  proportion, 
were  we  to  touch  on  each  individual  fpecies  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  genus,  together  with  their  accidental  varieties 

ih?ll  he  threi?enU8  1,s.„un^.ueft'onably  very  curious,  we 
fhall  here  fubjoin  a  lift  of  books,  which  fuch  of  our 

readers  as  defire  it  may  have  recourfe  to  for  further  in¬ 
formation  :  Edward's  Hiflory  of  Birds  ;  Natural  Ilf. 

debuU  'imOT*  r  l’Academie  Roy  ale  de,  Sciences, 

Tf  lvuf  Jf?U  V6"’  t0m-  3-  troifieme  pa.tie,  p. 
a  J\  ,  lV,llouSl>b;  Pennant's  Brlttfh  and  ArSlc  Zoology  ; 

f  la  T  S  lynM'S  •"/  B'rds  ’  the  laft  of  which  is  the 
f'pFrrnw0mleat'ficaloof  any  we  have  >'et  feen- 
(Meh.  Virgil, 

tain  of  Theflaly  near  Ofra,  and  hanging  over  the  Sinus 
Pclafgicus,  or  Pega ficus  ;  its  top  covered  with  pines, 

vdld  aft  W/v  rS’  Said  a,f0  t0  abou"3  in 

.1,  V  a  ‘  LLccus).  From  this  mountain  was 
cut  the  fpear  of  Achilles,  called  fellas,  which  none 

So  .  r/fr°f  (Homer).  Dic’earchus,  Ar"! 

*»  fcholar,  found  this  mountain  1250  paces  higher 
than  any  other  of  Theffaly,  (Piiny )  M  r; 

Pfcus .(Catullus),  the  epithet  ^  ’ 

S?  °Vhe  ?nUS  Tb-l-cu,  It  r ’the  ™ayalTe! 

tof  the  fo,ith- 

winter:  in  which  next  the ^  *  ^mmerand 

ifland  rifes,  placed  on  a  LkT ’danT^o  \v  *" 
work,  both  fupportirv  the  wall  and  f  ’  .  ProdlK10us 

“ax;:  “in 


froftr,5/i  M'T  aIofe  t0  th.e  town>  but  «  Separated 

from  it  by  the  Ludias,  running  by  the  walls,  and  join-  II 
cd  to  it  by  a  bridge  (Livy)  :  diftant  from  the  feaJ,2o  Pelui**- . 
ftadia,  the  Rudins  being  fo  far  navigable,  (Strabo).  * 

write  Pell  the'°wlPf '^ough  moft  Greek  authors 
Z  j/t  T1ie  b'r^-place  of  Philip,  who  enlarged 
U  ,  and  afterwards  of  Alexander,  (Strabo,  Mela).  Con 
trnued  to  be  the  royal  refidence  down  to  Perfes  fl  I- 
vy).  Called  _  Pella  Co/onia,  (Pliny)  .  tolonla  JuL 

buff0’  (H°'n  '  Itlau-enmds  came  t0  decline,  with 
11  j  and  mean  lnhabltants,  (Lucian).  It  is  now 
c^Hed  T„  n„ri,mi  the  Little  Palace,  (Holftenins)  ’ 

PelUus,  both  the  gentilitious  name  and  the  epithet, 

Lucan  Juvenal,  Martial.) -Another  PfiLLAf  (Po! 

fide  the  Wd  i!  3  Ta  °J  th‘  DeCap01’'9’  °n  thf  other 
.  ,  J°rdan;  abounding  ,n  water,  like  its  coo-no- 

(sTraboTV"  f.acedcn;a5  b-lt  by  the  Macedonians, 

L  f  l’  by  Sek.ucus‘  (Eufebius)  j  anciently  called 
Putts,  (Stephanus);  Afstmea,  (Strabo);  fituated  it 
miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Gerafa,  (Ptolemy).  Thu 
ther  the  Chnftians,  juft  before  the  fiege  of  Jerufalent 

hL^UUlS’  were,  d,v,ne|y  admonifted  to  fly,  (Eufe¬ 
bius).  It  was  the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  Penea,  or 
Transjordan  country  to  the  north,  (Jofephus). 

PELLETIER  James),  a  doftor  of  phyfic,  and 
an  emrnent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Mans  in  iciy 

and  Fren^  1,9  “  He  WaS  an  ™«^nt  Lath,’ 

and  Trench  poet,  a  good  orator,  phyfician,  and  gram- 

tins' fur  EuclJeTvc  ‘  Lac 

PELLETS,  in  heraldry,  thofe  roundles  that  are 

“it  inzssr ,nd  b>-  S 

Sgfai,ne8r  "  ^  m^ormlf  fpreS  over 

p'-  onMap0ran,d  t0  3  certa':n degree. 

bor.  «C  Beziers  in  1624,  and  S 

religion.  He  ftudied  with  fuccefs  the  Latin  G It 

i s&xstei  st  ri* 

SSL 

reliZ  Tlyu  s  vnfvnJ«7°  a’jjUrCd  the  Froteftint 
7.  i-rtOuis  XIV.  bellowed  upon  him  an  annual 

fflf20?0  crowns;  and  be  likewife  enjoyed  fe 
vesal  pofts.  ln  6j6  he  had  the  abbey  ' 

He  s  r,rf tr  it  f st  °'L  ■*  s 

Hiflnrv  f  ti  &  ^1S  PrmciPa^  works  are,  i.  The 

ilftory  of  the  I'rench  Academy.  2.  Reftedions  on 

of  Louis  Xl  V?  HCft  n  -4  V|°|S  1 2m°-  3' The  Hilt°ry 

in  3  vols  ,  2I„‘  5‘  H’ft0r,Cal  Lettere  and  Mifcellanies^ 

lion^u^fPeto’ps3  “iff  by  ‘he 

c n_  „  ,,,P,  A  ram  was  facrificed  on  the  occa- 
»  ich  both  pnefts  and  people  were  prohibited 

*  frW' 


felopon- 

nefu8 

H 

pelufium. 


PEL  l  11 

r  4  t  nf  on  min  of  excommunication  from 

from  partaking  of,  on  P™  °  ai,otte(l  to  the 

who  provide/  Z£  fo/the  facrifice.  This 
officer  was  caffed  **»* !  and  white  poplar  was  the 

O^EWL0P0NNlESUsf  (Dionyfi™)*  large  pemn- 

^t0p^Ui>  V/i ,°[h?ughCVroperiey  not  an 

iflsnd  butfa  peninfula  ;  yet  wanting  but  little  to.  be 
ot  viz.  thePifthm«s  of  Corinth,  ending  in  a  point 
like  the  leaf  of  the  platans  or  plane-tree.  A”cient^ 
„iied  Apia  and  Pelafgm  ;  a  peninfula  fecond  to  no 
other  country  for  noblenefs;  fituated  between  two  eas, 
£  Ecean  and  Ionian,  and  refembling  a ,  platane -leaf, 
account  of  its  angular  receffes  or  Ways,  (Pliny, 
Strabo  Mela).  Strabo  adds  from  Homer,  that  one 

111,  ...  M-mg-iO;  «  <™"  C"  f;P(t 

•  Divided  into  fix  parts;  namely,  Argon  , 

conica,  Meffenia,  Elis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia,  (Mel  ). 

KraSpSeinMSo«S  hillory,  the  f on  of  Tantalus 
.•  of  PhrUa  went  into  Elis,  where  he  married 

vW. "» hi!  ,he 

W°PELTA,  a  fmall,  light,  manageable  buckler,  ufed 
,  ' u  .  *  Tf  vvas  worn  by  the  Amazons.  1  he 

tattamcent..  It  «»•  «»  J  „  ,  l„f  i„ 

r>“  “  compare!  to  the  leaf  of  » 

by  Set.™  to  the  moo.  a  h« 


““PELT ARIA,  i.  botany  :  A  genus  °f  the  filicu- 

»  *  tetradynanna  clafa  of 

lofa  order,  .e°n§  o  ,  m„,},od  ranking  under  the 


lofa  order,  e  °  j  method  ranking  under  the 

plants  ;  in  th  fi,;cula  is  entire,  and  nearly 

ooth  order,  StltquoJt.  tK  ooeniug. 


jjtters  ott 


cuy  of  PS  ted  amidft  marfnes;  and  hence  its 
fromthe  e  >  f  Called  the  key  or  inlet  of  Egypt 

3BST»A  f 

?,TPd  s?  (Kiel)  PeluJiaZ  the  epithet  (Virgil, 
St  uO^rom  iti  mins  arofe  Damietta.  E.  Long. 

us  the  following  account  of  this 

,  M7.Sa  The  period  of  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
place  :  A  he  P?;'  .  .  of  p ;„pt)  is  loll  in  the  ob- 

of  the  other  antic  -lflied  long  before  Herodotus, 

fcunty  of  time.  It  H  of  the  country  on  the 

fr'rs**'  S»“o"*  «”to'd  >*  •  rr,ftr,b". 

fide  of  Aha,  tne  rampart  of  30  leagues 

f°Tet:,i,°f  m  ti  “..I.  of  thi.  .0-  .o  Hellopol,., 
in  length  Iron 1  tn  of  nations  that  the  long 

of  China  tbofe  which  the  weaknefs  of  the  Greek 
wall  of  Chin-,  t  y  round  Conaantinople,  and 

emperors  led  the  immenfe  expence  were  but 

many  others,  trnur  .,  j  .  thefe  examples 

febl.  b.tnera  W-f»  fa.St, 

b.vc  t...ght  t»  wl[riorl  within  i,fdf,  and 

b”  opfolctl  R  men.  W.  rampart, 


4.  1  PEL 

which  covered  Pelufium,  did  not  ftop  Cambyfes,  who  MufiumP 
attacked  it  with  a  formidable  army.  The  feeble  cha- 
rafter  of  the  fon  of  Amafis,  unable  to  prevent  the  de- 
fertion  of  200,000  Egyptians,  who  went  to  found  a 
colony  beyond  the  catarafts,  had  not  force  fuffictent  to 
oppofe  that  torrent  which  broke  in  upon  h.s  country. 
Cambyfes,  after  a  bloody  battle,  wherein  he  cut  h.s 
enemies  to  pieces,  entered  Pelufium  in  triumph.  I  hat 
memorable  day,  which  faw  the  defert.on  of  one  part 
of  the  Egyptian  militia  and  the  ruin  of  the  ot.ier, 
the  true  epoch  of  the  fubjugation  of  that  rich  coun¬ 
try.  Since  that  period,  it  has  paffird  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Perfians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  A  continued 
fiavery  of  more  than  2000  years  feems  to  fecure  them 

an  eternal  bondage.  „  r 

«  Herodotus,  who  vifited  Pelufium  feme  years  after 
the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  relates  an  anecdote  which 
I  cannot  omit:  ‘  I  furveyed  (fays  he;  the  plain  where 
the  two  armies  had  fought.  It  was  covered  with  hu. 
man  bones  collefted  in  heaps  Thofe  of  the  Perfians 
were  on  one  fide,  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  other, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  having  taken  care  to  fepa- 
rate  them  after  the  battle.  They  made  me  take  notice 
of  a  fa  ft  which  would  have  appeared  very  aftonilhing  to 
me  without  their  explanation  of  it.  The  ffiulls  of  the 
Perfians,  which  were  flight  and  fragde,  broke  on  being 
lightly  ftruck  with  a  ftone  ;  thofe  of  the  Egyp  ia 1  • » 
thicker  and  more  compaft,  refifted  the  blows  of  flint. 

This  difference  of  folidity  they  attributed  to  the  cul- 
tom  the  Perfians  have  of  covering  their  heads  from 
their  infancy  with  the  tiara,  and  to  the  Egyptian 
cuftom  of  leaving  the  heads  of  their  children  ba.e  and 
flraved,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  This  expla¬ 
nation  appeared  fatisfaftory  to  me  ’  _  Mr  Savary  allures 
us  that  the  fame  cuftoms  ftill  fubfift  in  Egypt,  of  which 
he  frequently  had  ocular  demonftration. 

Pelufium  (continues  he),  after  palling  under  the 
dominion  of  Perfia,  was  taken  by  Alexander.  1  e 
brave  Antony,  general  of  cavalry  under  Gab.mua 
took  it  from  bis  fucceffors,  and  Rome  reffored  it  to 
Ptolemy  Auletes.  Pompey,  whofe  credit  bad  eita- 
blilhed  this  young  prince  on  the  throne  of  Egyp, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pl.arfalia  took  refuge  at  Pelu- 
fium.  He  landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and 
on  quitting  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his  fon, 
the  two  following  verfes  of  Sophocles,  The 
man  who  fecks  an  afylum  at  the  court  ofa  king  will 
meet  with  (Every  and  chains.’  He  there  found  death. 
Scarcely  had  he  landed  0.1  the  Ihore,  when  L  heodore 
the  rhetorician,  of  the  ifle  of  Ch.o,  Septimius  tdie 
courtier  and  Achillas  the  eunuch,  who  commanded  his 
trooos,  wiihing  for  aviftim  to  prefent  to  h.s  conqueror, 
ftabbed  him  with  their  fwords.  At  the  fight  of  the 
a  (Tiffins  Pompey  covered  his  face  with  his  mantle,  and 
died  like  a  Roman.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  em- 
balmed  it,  to  offer  it  toCsfar,  and  left  his  body  nakel 
on  the  (here.  It  was  thus  that  this  great  man,  whole 
warlike  talents  had  procured  the  liberty  ol  the  feas  for 
the  Romans,  and  added  whole  kingdoms  to  t.icir  ex¬ 
tended  empire,'  was  bafily  flam  in  fett.ng  foot  on  the 
territory  of  a  king  who  owed  to  him  h.s  crown.  Philip 
his  freedman,  collefting  tsgethc/,  under  Hvotir  of  th 
night,  the  wreck  of  a  boat,  and  ftnpping  o  18  " 
cloak  to  cover  the  fed  remains  of  hi»  mafte.,  burnt 


P  £  M  [  x 

fxhis  them  according  to  the  cuftom.  An  old  foldier,  who 
JfrmhLke-  ^erve^.  u°der  Pompcy's  colours,  came  to  mingle 
f hire .  bls  *fars  W1*th  thofe  of  Philip,  and  to  affift  him  in  per- 
V“" f°rmin£  the  Iaft  offices  to  the  manes  of  his  general. — 
Pelufium  was  often  taken  and  pillaged  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Arabs.  But  in 
fpite  of  fo  many  difaflcr3,  fhe  preferved  to  the  time  of 
the  Crufades  her  riches  and  her  commerce.  The 
Chriftian  princes  having  taken  it  by  ftorm,  hacked  it. 
It  never  again  rofe  from  its  ruins ;  and  the  inhabitants 
went  to  Damietta.”  See  Damietta. 

PELVIS,  in  anatomy.  See  there*  n°  2 _ 42. 

PEMBROKE  (Mary  Countefs  of).  Sfre  Her. 

BERT. 

.  Pembroke, inPembroke/hire,inEngland,  isthc  prin- 

apal  town  in  the  county.  It  is  fituated  upon  a  creek  of 
Milford-Haven,  and  in  the  moft  pleafant  part  of  Wales, 
beingabout  256  miles  diftant  from  London.  It  is  the 
county-town,  and  has  two  handfome  bridges  over  two 
imall  rivers  which  run  into  a  creek,  forming  the  weft  fide 
of  a  promontory.  It  is  well  inhabited,  has  feveral  good 
houfes,.  and  but  one  church.  There  is  alio  a  cuftom- 
houfe  in  it.  There  are  feveral  merchants  in  it,  who, 
favoured  by  its  fituation,  employ  near  200  fail  on  their 
own  account ;  fo  that,  next  to  Caermarthen,  it  is  the 
argeft  and  richeft  town  in  South  Wales.  It  has  one 
long  ftraight  ftreet,  upon  a  narrow  part  of  a  rock;  and 
the  two  rivers  feem  to  be  two  arms  of  Milford-Haven, 
which  ebbs  and  flows  clofe  up  to  the  town.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgefTes ;  and  was 
m  former  times  fortified  with  walls,  and  a  magnificent 
cattle  Rated  on  a  rock  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town. 

j r//°ck’  under  chapel,  is  a  natural  cavern 
■called  IVogan,  remarked  for  having  a  very  fine  echo  : 
this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  ftore-room  for  the  gar- 
nion,  as  there  is  a  ftaircafe  leading  into  it  from  the 

alfo.  a  wide  mouth  towards  the  river. 

I  his  ftruiture  being  burnt  a  few  years  after  it  was 
erected,  tt  was  rebuilt.  It  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  Henry  VII.  and  for  the  brave  de- 
Tt-T6  by  the  ganifon  for  Charles  I. 
PEMBROKESHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales, bound- 

ed  on  all  fides  by  the  Irirti  fea,  except  on  the  eall, 
where  it  joins  to  Caermarthenfhire.  and  on  the  north- 
«alt  to  Cardiganfhne.  It  lies  the  neareft  to  Ireland  of 
any  county  m  Wales;  and  extends  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  35  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  20,  and 
is  about  140  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into 
leven  hundreds,  contains  about  420,000  acres,  one  city, 

of™  r‘arret‘t0TS’  two  forefl3>  ‘45  parilhes,  about 
2300  houfes,  and  23,900  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the 
provmce  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe  of  St  David’s, 
fti  f  Sembr£r8  t0  Parliament,  viz.  one  for  the 

Pembroke^  Haverfordwcft-  and  one  for  the  town  of 

is  fmtd":v?[P.embr0kefilI're’  confid«mg  its  fituation, 
‘Lgf"d;  a1  *  ,  18  ,n  Seneral  better  the  farther  f,om 
,  s.  ^\ererare  but  few  mountains,  the  foil  is 
generally  fruitful,  efpechlly  on  the  fea  coafts;  nor  are 
its  mountains  altogether  unprofitable,  but  produce 

aPnlToa;fC1Tittraintain  Srfat  bers  0Pf  ffieep 
and  goats.  Its  other  commodities  are  corn  cattR 

falcon!  ’  TV  ’  and  f°wL  Among  thefe  laft  are’ 
lalcona,  called  here  peregrins.  Among  ft  the  birds  com- 

tnon  here  are  moratory  fea-birds,  that  breed  in  the 
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Me  of  Ramfey,  and  the  adjoining  rocks  called  The  Pembroke* 
Hijhop  and  his  Clerks.  About  the  beginning  of  April 
fuch  flocks  of  birds,  of  feveral  forts,  refort  to  thefe  .  Pen'  . 
rocks,  as  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  1 
them.  They  come  to  them  in  the  night-time,  and  alfo 
leave  them  then  ;  for,  in  the  evening,  the  rocks  may' 
be  feen  covered  with  them,  and  the  next  morning  not 
one  be  feen  at  all.  In  like  manner,  not  a  Angle 
bird  fhs!l  appear  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning 
the  rocks  fhall  be  covered  with  them.  They  alfo 
generally  make  a  vi fit  about  Chrillmas,  flaying  a  week 
or  longer;  and  then  take  their  leave  till  breeding-time. 

Among  thefe  birds  are  the  eligug,  razor-bill,  puffin, 
and  barry-bird.  The  eligug  lays  only  one  egg,  which, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  puffin  and  razor-bill,  is  as  big  as 
a  duck’s,  but  longer,  and  fmaller  at  one  end.  She 
never  leaves  it  till  it  is  hatched,  nor  then  till  the  young 
one  is  able  to  follow  her ;  and  (he  is  all  this  time  fed 
by  the  male.  1  his  and  the  razor-bill  breed  upon  the 
baie  rocks,  without  any  kind  of  neft.  The  puffin  and 
harry-bird  breed  in  holes,  and  commonly  in  the  holes 
of  rabbits ;  but  fometimes  they  dig  holes  for  them- 
felves  with  their  beaks.  The  harry-birds  are  never 
feen  on  land  but  when  taken.  All  the  four  kinds  can- 
not  raife  themfelves  to  fly  away  when  they  are  on 
land,  and  therefore  they  creep  or  waddle  to  the  cliffs, 
and  throwing  themfelves  off,  take  wing.  The  eligug 
is  the  fame  bird  which  they  call  in  Cornwall  a  khldaiv, 
and  in  Yorkffiire  a  fcout.  The  razor-bill  is  the  me, re 
of  Cornwall.  The  puffin  is  the  arctic  duck  of  Clufius, 
and  the  harry-bird.  the  Jhire-water  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown.  I  he  inhabitants  of  this  county  make  a  very 
pleafant  din-able  fire  of  culm,  which  is  the  dull  of  coal 
made  up  into  balls  with  a  third  part  of  mud.  The 
county  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Clethy,  Dougle- 
dye,  Cledhew,  and  Teive  ;  which  laft  part?  it  from 
Cardiganlhire.  There  is  a  divifion  of  the  county  ft  vied 
Rhos  m  the  Welch,  by  which  is  meant  a  large  green 
plain..  1  his  is  inhabited  by  the  defendants  of  the 
Flemings,  placed  there  by  Henry  I.  to  curb  the  Welch, 
who  were  never  able  to  expel  them,  though  they  often 
attempted  it.  On  the  coafts  of  this  county,  as  well  as 
on  thofe  of  Glamorganfhire  and  the  Severn  Sea,  is 
found  a  kind  o.  alga  or  layer,  the  lacluca  marina  of 
t-amoen,  being  a  marine  plant  or  weed.  It  is  ga- 
thered  ,n  fprmg  ;  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  a  fort 
of  food,  called  in  Welch  lhavan ,  and  in  Engliffi  black- 
puller.  Having  waflied  it  clean,  they  lay  it  to  fweat 
between  two  flat  ftones,  then  (hred  it  fmali,  and  kned 
it  well  like  dough  for  bread,  and  then  make  it  up  inco 
great  balls  or  rolls,  which  i3  by  fome  eat  raw,  and  by 
others  fryed  with  oatmeal  and  butter.  It  is  account¬ 
ed  excellent  againft  all  diftempers  of  the  liver  and 
ipleeir;  and  fome  affirm  that  they  have  been  relieved  by 
it  in  the  fharpeft  fits  of  the  ftone. 

PEN,  a  town  of  Somerfetffiire,  in  England,  on  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  Wincaunton,  where  KeVwald  a  Weft 
oaxon  king  fo  totally  defeated  the  Britons,  that  they 
were  never  after  able  to  make  head  againft  the  Saxons ; 
and  where,  many  ages  after  this,  Edmund  Ironfide 
gamed  a  memorable  vifieiy  over  the  Danes,  who  had 
beiore,  i.  e.  in  ioox,  defeated  the  Saxons  in  that  fame 
place. 

Pen,  a  little  inftvument,  ufually  formed  of  a  quilL 
ferving  to  write  withal. 

^  z  Pens 


} 


Fen. 


PEN  [ 

Pens  are  alfo  fometimes  made  of  filver,  brafs,  or 


Dutch  Pens  are  made  of  quills  that  have  patted  thro’ 
hot  allies,  to  take  off  the  groffer  fat  and  moifture,  and 
render  them  moie  tranfparent. 

Fountain  Pen,  is  a  pen  made  of  filver,  brafs,  &e. 
contrived  to  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ink, 
and  let  it  flow  out  by  gentle  degrees,  fo  as  to  fupply 
the  writer  a  long  time  without  being  under  the  necef- 
iity  of  taking  frefh  ink. 

The  fountain-pen  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  as 
in  Plate  CCCLXXXII.  where  the  middle  piece  F 
carries  the  pen,  which  is  fcrewed  into  the  infide  of  a 
little  pipe,  which  again  is  foldered  to  another  pipe  of 
the  fame  bignefs  as  the  lid  G  ;  in  which  lid  is  folder¬ 
ed  a  male  ferew,  for  fcrewing  on  the  cover,  as  alfo  for 
Hopping  a  little  hole  at  the  place  and  hindering  the 
ink  from  patting  through  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
piece  F  is  a  little  pipe,  on  the  outfide  of  which  the 
top-cover  H  may  be  fcrewed.  In  the  cover  there  goes 
a  poit-crayon,  which  is  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  laft- 
mentioned  pipe,  in  order  to  flop  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
into  which  the  ink  is  to  be  poured  by  a  funnel.  To 
ufe  the  pen,  the  cover  G  mutt  he  taker,  off,  and 
the  pen  a  little  lhaken,  to  make  the  ink  ruu  more 
freely. 

There  are,  it  is  well  known,  fome  lnltruments  uled 
by  pra&Lcal  mathematicians,  which  are  called  pens ,  and 
which  are  diftinguifhed  according  to  the  ufe  to  which 
they  are  principally  applied  ;  as  for  example,  the  draw¬ 
ing  pen,  &c.  an  inflrument  too  common  to  require  a 
particular  defcription  in  this  place.  But  it  may  be 
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volve  round  the  axis  D,  thefe  wheels  will  be  made  \o 
revolve  alfo,  and  that  the  number  of  their  revolutions 
will  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  teeth.  F^  u 
is  an  arm  carrying  the  pencil;  this  arm  Hides  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  box  c  d ,  in  order  that  the 
diftance  of  the  pencil  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  h 
may  be  eafily  varied  ;  the  box  cd  is  fitted  to  the  axis 
©f  the  wheel  h,  and  turns  round  with  it,  carrying  the 
arm  fg  along  with  it :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
revolutions  will  be  fewer  or  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  in  the 
wheels  h  and  i ;  this  bar  and  focket  are  eafily  removed 
for  changing  the  wheels.  When  two  wheels  only  are 
ufed,  the  bar  fg  moves  in  the  fame  direaion  with  the 
bar  EG  ;  but  if  another  wheel  is  introduced  between 
them,  they  move  in  contrary  diredions. 

u  The  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  anr.  confequent- 
ly  the  relative  velocity  of  the  epicycle  or  arm^^,  may 
be  varied  in  infinitum,  d  he  numbers  we  have  ufed  are 
8,  1 6,  24,  32,  40,  48,  56,  64,  7 2,  80,  88,  96. 

u  The  conftru6lion  and  application  ot  this  liiitrument 
is  fo  evident  from  the  figure,  that  nothing  more  need 
be  pointed  out  than  the  combinations  by  which  van- 


Pen 

II  ' 

Pencil. 
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1  figures  may  be  produced.  We  ihall  take  two  as 

examples :  „  ,  . 

“  The  radius  of  EG  (fig.  U.)  muft  be  to  that  of 
fg  as  10  to  5  nearly  ;  their  velocities,  or  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  to  be  equal ;  the  motion  to  be 
in  the  fame  dire&ion.  < 

“  If  the  length  of  fg  be  varied,  the  looped  figure 
delineated  at  fig.  12.  will  be  produced.  A  circle  may 
be  deferibed  by  equal  wheels,  and  any  radius  but  the 


l"  pen,,  as  Lars  mutt  move  in  contrary  diredions 

?  m  nnr  the  nrinciDles  on  which  “  To  defenbe  by  this  circular  motion  a 


it  is  not  fo  well  known,  nor  the  principles  on  whicu 
it  depends  fo  obvious. 

The  geometric  Pen  is  an  inftrument  in  which,  by  a 
circiilar  motion,  a  right  line,  a  circle,  an  ellipfe,  and 
other  mathematical  figures,  may  be  deferibed.  it  was 
firft  invented  and  explained  by  John  Baptut  buardi, 
in  a  work  intitled  Nouvo  IJlromenti  per  la  Defer: zztone 
di  diverfe  Curve  Antichi  e  Modems,  Sc c.  Several  wri¬ 

ters  had  obferved  the  curves  arifing  from  the  com¬ 
pound  motion  of  two  circles,  one  moving  round  the 
other ;  but  Suardi  firft  realized  the  principle,  and  farlt 
reduced  it  to  praftice.  It  has  been  lately  introduced 
with  fuccefs  into  the  fteam-engine  by  Watt  and  Bol¬ 
ton.  The  number  of  curves  this  inftrument  can  de- 
feribe  is  truly  amazing  ;  the  author  enumerates  not 
lefts  than  127-5,  which  (he  fays)  can  be  deferibed  by 
it  in  the  Ample  form.  We  (hall  give  a  flior t  defenp- 
tion  of  it  from  Adam’s  Geometrical  and  Graphical 

E^ypiate  CCCLXXXII.  fig.  to.  reprefents  the 
geometric  pen  ;  A,  B,  C,  the  ftand  by  which  it  is  fup- 
povted  ;  the  legs  A,  B,  C  are  contrived  to  fold  one 
within  the  other  fer  the  convenience  of  packing.  A 
flrong  axis  1)  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  frame  j  to  the 
lower  part  of  this  axis  any  of  the  wheels  (as  t)  may 
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To  deferibe  by  this  circular  motion  a  Jlraight  line  and 
an  ellipfis.  For  a  ftraight  line,  equal  radii,  the  velocity 
as  1  to  2,  the  motion  in  a  contrary  dire&ion  ;  the 
fame  data  will  give  a  variety  of  ellipfes,  only  the  radu 
mutt  be  unequal ;  the  ellipfes  may  be  deferibed  in  any 
direaion  ”  See  fig.  13. 

Pen,  or  Penjlock.  See  Penstock. 

Sea-PEN.  See  Pennatuea. 

PENANCE,  a  pumihrnent,  either  voluntary  or  1m- 
pofed  by  authority,  for  the  faults  a  perfon  has  com¬ 
mitted.  Penance  is  one  of  the  feven  facraments  or 
the  Romifii  church.  Bjefides  fatting,  alms,  abftinence, 
and  the  like,  which  are  the  general  conditions  of  pe¬ 
nance,  there  are  others  of  a  more  particular  kind  ;  as 
the  repeating  a  certain  number  of  ave  marys,  pater- 
no  ft  ers,  and  credos,  wearing  a  bair-fliirt,  and  giving 
one’s  feif  a  certain  number  of  finpe3.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  it  is  ufual  to  fee  Chriftians  almoft  naked,  loaded 
with  chains  and  a  crofa,  and  lalhiug  themfelves  at 

every  ftep.  .  .  .  c 

PENATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  ot  tute¬ 
lar  deities,  either  of  countries  or  particular  houfes  ; 
in  which  laft  fenfe  they  differed  in  nothing  from  the 

lares.  See  Lakes.  f  , 

The  penates  were  properly  the  tutelar  gods  ot  the 


>7^?d  i Ul  Tr^  and  were  only  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who 

EG  isPan  arm  contrived  to  turn  round  upon  the  main  ga^thein  the  title  .  .  . 
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axis  D  ;  two  Hiding  boxes  are  fitted  to  this  arm  ;  to 
thefe  boxes  any  of  the  wheels  belonging  to  the  geo¬ 
metric  pen  may  be  fixed,  and  then  Aid  fo  that  the 
wheels  may  take  into  each  other  and  the  immoveable 
^heel  i ;  it  is  evident,  that  by  making  the  arm  EG  re- 


ve  nit  in  uin.  # 

PENCIL,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  painters  tor  lay¬ 
ing  on  their  colours.  Pencils  are  of  various  kinds, 
fend  made  of  various  materials  ;  the  largeft  forts  are 
made  of  boars  briflles,  the  thick  ends  of  which  are 
bound  to  a  ftick,  bigger  or  lefs  according  to  the  ufts 
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Pencil,  they  are  deigned  for :  thefe,  when  large,  are  called 
pendv-m.  Irujbcs .  The  finer  forts  of  pencils  are  made  of  camels, 

- *  badgers,  and  fquirrels  hair,  and  of  the  down  of  fwans; 

thefe  are  tied  at  the  upper  end  with  a  piece  of  flrong 
thread,  and  inclofed  in  the  barrel  of  a  quill. 

All  good  pencils,  on  being  drawn  between  the  lips, 
come  to  a  fine  point. 

Pencil,  is  alfo  an  inftrument  ufed  in  drawing, 
writing,  &c.  made  of  long  pieces  of  black-lead  or 
red  chalk,  placed  in  a  groove  cut  in  a  flip  of  cedar  ; 
on  which  other  pieces  of  cedar  being  glued,  the  whole 
is  planed  round,  and  one  of  the  ends  being  cut  to  a 
point,  it  is  fit  for  life. 

Black-lead  in  fine  powder,  flirred  into  melted  ful- 
phur,  unites  with  it  fo  uniformly,  and  in  fuch  quanti¬ 
ty,  in  virtue  perhaps  of  its  abounding  with  fulphur, 
that  though  the  compound  remains  fluid  enough  to  be 
poured  into  moulds,  it  looks  nearly  like  the  coarfer 
iorts  of  black-lead  itfelf.  Probably  the  way  which 
Prince  Rupert  is  fin'd  to  have  had,  mentioned  in 
the  third  volume  of  Dr  Birch’s  Hifloiy  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  making  black-lead  run  like  a  metal  in 
a  mould,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  black-lead  again,  confiifled 
in  mixing  with  it  fulphur  or  fulphureous  bodies. 

On  this  principle  the  German  black-lead  pencils  are 
faid  to  be  made ;  and  many  of  thofe  which  are  hawk¬ 
ed  about  by  certain  perfons  among  us  are  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  :  their  melting  or  foftening,  when 
held  to  a  candle,  or  applied  to  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
yielding  a  bluifh  flame,  with  a  flrong  fmell  like  that 
of  burning  fcrimftone,  betrays  their  compofition  j  for 
black-lead  itfelf  yields  no  fmell  or  fume,  and  fuffers  no 
apparent  alteration  in  that  heat.  Pencils  made  with 
fuch  additions  are  of  a  very  bad  kind  ;  they  are  hard, 
brittle,  and  do  not  cad  or  make  a  mark  freely  either 
on  p:;per  or  wood,  rather  cutting  or  fcratching  them 
than  leaving  a  coloured  flroke. 

1  he  true  Englifh  pencils  (which  Vogel  in  his  mine¬ 
ral  fyftem,  and  fome  ether  foreign  writers,  imagine  to 
be  prepared  alfo  by  melting  the  black-lead  with  fome 
additional  fubflances,  and  calling  it  into  a  mould)  are 
formed  of  black-lead  alone  fa  wed  into  flips,  which 
are  fitted  into  a  groove  made  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
another  flip  of  wood  glued  over  them  :  the  fofteft 
wood,  as  cedar,  is  made  choice  of,  that  the  pencil 
may  be  the  eafier  cut ;  and  a  part  at  one  end,  too 
fhort  to  he  conveniently  ufed  after  the  reft  has  been 
worn  and  cut  away,  is  left  unfilled  with  the  black-lead, 
that  there  may  be  no  wafte  of  fo  valuable  a  commo¬ 
dity.  Thefe  pencils  are  greatly  preferable  to  the 
others,  though  feldom  fo  perfect  as  could  be  wilhed, 
being  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  the  fame  in¬ 
conveniences,  and  being  very  unequal  in  their  quality, 
on  account  of  different  forts  of  the  mineral  being  frau¬ 
dulently  joined  together  in  one  pencil,  the  fore-part 
being  commonly  pretty  good,  and  the  reft  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  kind.  Some,  to  avoid  thefe  imperfections,  take 
li.e  finer  pieces  of  black  lead  itfelf,  which  they  favv 
into  flips,  and  fix  for  ufe  in  port-crayons;  this  is 
douLtlefs  the  fureft  way  of  obtaining  black-lead  cray¬ 
ons,  whofe  goodnefs  can  he  depended  on. 

I  ENDANT,  an  ornament  hanging  at  the  ear,  fre¬ 
quently  compofed  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other 
jewels. 
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Pendants,  in  heraldry,  parts  hanging  down  from  Fendant* 
the  label,  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  II 
at  moft,  refembling  the  drops  in  the  Doric  freeze.  Pendulum* 
When  they  are  more  than  three,  they  muft  be  fpecified  '  * 

in  blazoning* 

Pendants  of  a  Sbipy  are  thofe  flreamers,  or  long 
colours,  which  are  fplit  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
ending  iapoints,  and  hung  at  the  head  of  malls,  or  at 
the  yard-arm  ends. 

PENDENE-Vow,  in  Cornwall,  in  England,  on  the 
north  coaft,  by  Morvath.  There  is  here  an  unfa¬ 
thomable  cave  under  the  earth,  into  which  the  fea 
flows  at  high-water.  The  cliffs  between  this  and  St 
Ives  fhine  as  if  they  had  floie  of  copper,  of  which 
indeed  there  is  abundance  within-land. 

PENDENNIS,  in  Cornwall,  at  the  mouth  of  FaL 
mouth-haven,  is  a  peninfula  of  a  mile  and  a  half  it* 
compafs.  On  this  Henry  VIII.  ere&ed  a  caftle,  op- 
polite  to  that  of  St  Maw’s,  which  he  likewife  built* 

It  was  fortified  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  ferved  then 
for  the  governor’s  houfe.  It  is  one  of  the  largefl 
caftle s  in  Britain,  and  is  built  on  a  high  rack.  It  is. 
fironger  by  land  than  St  Maw’s,  being  regularly  for¬ 
tified,  and  having  good  outworks. 

PENDULOUS,  a  term  applied  to  any  thing  that 
bends  or  hangs  downwards. 

PENDULUM,  a  vibrating  body  fufpended  from 
a  fixed  point.  For  the  hiftory  of  this  invention,  fee 
the  article  Clock. 

The  theory  of  the  pendulum  depends  on  that  of  the 
inclined  phne.  Hence,  in  order  to  underftand  the 
nature  of  the  pendulum,  it  wiil  be  neeeflary  to  pre- 
mile  fome  of  the  properties  of  this  plane;  referring, 
however,  to  Inclined  Plane ,  and  Se&ion  VI.  in  the 
article  Mechanics,  for  the  demonflration. 

I.  Let  AC  (fig.  1.)  be  an  inclined  plane,  AB  its  Pla-e 
perpendicular  height,  and  I)  any  heavy  body  :  then  CCCLXXjr* 
the  force  which  impels  the  body  D  to  defeend  along 

the  inclined  plane  AC,  is  to  the  abfolute  force  of  gra¬ 
vity  as  the  height #  of  the  plane  AB  is  to  its  length 
AC  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  body  will  be  uniformly 
accelerated.  \ 

II.  The  velocity  acquired  in  any  given  time  by  a 
body  defending  on  an  inclined  plane  AC,  is  to  the 
velocity  acquired  in  the  fame  time  by  a  body  falling 
freely  and  perpeudiculaily  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
AB  to  its  length  AC.  The  final  velocities  will  be 
the  fame  ;  the  fpaces  deferibed  will  be  in  the  fame 
ratio  ;  and  die  times  of  defeription  are  as  the  fpacea 
deferibed. 

III.  If  a  body  defeend  along  feveral  contiguous 
planes,  AB,  BC,  CD,  (fig.  2.)  the  final  velocity, 
namely,  that  at  the  point  D,  will  be  equal  to  the  final 
velocity  in  defending  through  the  perpendicular  AE, 
the  perpendicular  heights  being  equal.  Hence,  if 
thefe  planes  be  fuppofed  indefinitely  fhoit  and  nume¬ 
rous,  they  may  be  conceived  to  form  a  curve  ;  and 
therefore  the  final  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  de¬ 
fending  through  any  curve  AF,  will  be  equal  to  the 
final  velocity  acquired  in  defending  through  the 
planes  AB,  BC,  CD,  or  to  that  in  defending  through 
AE,  the  perpendicular  heights  being  equ:*l. 

IV.  If  from  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  of  the 
vertical  diameter  of  a  circle  a  cord  be  drawn,  the 
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Pendulum,  time  of  defeent  along  tliiB  cord  will  be  equal  to  the 
'  time  of  defeent  through  the  vertical  diameter  ;  and 
therefore  the  times  of  defeent  through  all  cords  in 
the  fame  circle,  drawn  from  the  extremity  ©f  the  ver¬ 
tical  diameter,  will  be  equal. 

V.  The  times  of  defeent  of  two  bodies  through 
two  planes  equally  elevated  will  be  in  the  fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  planes.  Jf,  inftead  of 
one  plane,  each  be  compofed  of  feveral  contiguous 
planes  fimilarly  placed,  the  times  of  defeent  along 
thefe  planes  will  be  in  the  fame  ratio.  Hence,  alfo, 
the  times  of  deferibing  fimilar  arche3of  circles  fimilar¬ 
ly  placed  will  be  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
lengths  of  the  arches. 

VI.  The  fame  things  hold  good  with  regard  to 
bodies  proje&ed  upward,  whether  they  afeend  upon 
inclined  planes  or  along  the  arches  of  circles. 

The  point  or  axis  of  fufpenfion  of  a  pendulum  is 
that  point  about  which  it  performs  its  vibrations,  or 
from  which  it  is  fufpended. 

The  centre  of  ofcillation  is  a  point  in  which,  if  all 
the  matter  in  a  pendulum  were  collected,  any  force 
applied  at  this  centre  would  generate  the  fame  angular 
velocity  in  a  given  time  as  the  fame  force  when  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  centre  of  gravity.. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  is  equal  to  the  diftance 
between  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  and  centre  of  ofcil¬ 
lation. 

Let  PN  (fig.  3.)  reprefent  a  pendulum  fufpended 
from  the  point  P  ;  if  the  lower  part  N  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  be  raifed  to  A,  and  let  fall,  it  will  by  its  own  gra¬ 
vity  defcend  through  the  circular  arch  AN,  and  will 
have  acquired  the  fame  velocity  at  the  point  N  that  a 
body  would  acquire  in  falling  perpendicularly  from  C 
to  N,  and  will  endeavour  to  go  off  with  that  velocity 
in  the  tangent  ND  ;  but  being  prevented  by  the  rod 
or  cord,  will  move  through  the  arch  NB  to  B,  where, 
lofing  all  its  velocity,  it  will  by  its  gravity  defcend 
through  the  arch  BN,  and,  having  acquired  the  fame 
velocity  as  before,  will  afeend  to  A  .  In  thi3  manner 
it  will  continue  its  motion  forward  and  backward 
along  the  arch  ANB,  which  is  called  an  ofcillatory 
or  vibratory  motion  ;  and  each  fwing  is  called  a  vi¬ 
bration* 

Prop.  I.  If  a  pendulum  vibrates  in  very  fmall  cir¬ 
cular  arches,  the  times  of  vibration  may  be  confidcred 
as  equal,  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  the  arches. 

Let  PN  (fig.  4.)  be  a  pendulum;  the  time  of  de¬ 
feribing  the  arch  AB  will  be  equal  to  the  time  of 
deferibing  CD  ;  thefe  arches  being  fuppofed  very 
fmall. 

Join  AN,  CN  ;  then  fince  the  times  of  defeent 
along  all  cords  in  the  fame  circles,  drawn  from  one 
extremity  of  the  vertical  diameter,  are  equal ;  tbereFoie 
the  cords  AN,  CN,  and  confequently  their  doubles, 
will  be  dtferibed  in  the  fame  time  ;  but  the  arches 
AN,  CN  being  fuppofed  very  fmall,  will  therefore 
be  nearly  equal  to  their  cords  :  hence  the  times  of  vi¬ 
brations  in  thefe  arches  will  be  nearly  equal. 

Prop.  II.  Pendulums  which  are  of  the  fame  length 
vibrate  in  the  fame  time,  whatever  be  the  proportion 
of  their  weights. 

This  follows  from  the  property  of  gravity,  which  13 
always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  to 
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its  inertia.  When  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  are  Pcndufaau 
compared,  it  is  always  underftood  that  the  pendulums  — v— ^ 
deferibe  either  fimilar  finite  arcs,  or  arcs  of  evanefeent 
magnitude,  unlefs  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 

Prop.  III.  If  a  pendulum  vibrates  in  the  fmall  arc 
ef  a  circle,  the  time  of  one  vibration  is  to  the  time  of 
a  body’s  failing  perpendicularly  through  half  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to 

its  diameter.  #  .. 

Let  PE  (fig.  5.)  be  the  pendulum  which  defenbes 
the  arch  ANC  in  the  time  of  one  vibration  *,  let  PN 
be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  draw  the  cords 
AC,  AN  ;  take  the  arc  E  e  infinitely  fmall,  and  draw 
EFG,  ef  g  perpendicular  to  PN,  or  parallel  to  AC  ; 
deferibe  the  femicircle  BGN,  and  draw  er,  £s  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  EG  :  now  let  t  =r  time  of  defending 
through  the  diameter  2PN,  or  through  the  cord 
AN  :  Then  the  velocities  gained  by  falling  through 
2PN,  and  by  the  pendulum’s  defending  through  the 
arch  AE,  will  be  as  >/2PN  and  d/BF  ;  and  the  fpace 
deferibed  in  the  time  t,  after  the  fall  through  2PN,  is 
4PN.  But  the  times  are  a3  the  fpaces  divided  by  the 
velocities. 

4PN  f 

Therefore  ^=or  2 v^PN  it:: 

t  X  E  e 

deferibing  But  in  the  fimilar 


VzPNxBF. 
triangles  PEF,  Etr,  and  KGF,  G g.', 

EF  ^ 

As  PE=PN  :  EF  : :  Ef  :  fr=-pNXLr> 

FG  n 

And  KG=KD:  FG::  Gg  :Gs  =  KD*Gg 


EF  *  ^  n 

But  e  r  ==  G  i;  therefore  p^jX  E  X  Gg* 

TT  ^  PNXFG  „ 

Hence  Etr^xG^ 

And  by  fubilituting  this  value  of  E  e  in  the  former 
equation,  we  have  the  time  of  deferibing  L  e 

- But  by  the  nature  of  the 

2KDXEFXV/BFX2PN  3  _ _ 

circle  FG  =  V'BFxFN,  and  EF=VpN  +  PFXFN. 
He  nee,  by  fubftitution,  we  obtain  the  time  of  deferibing 


FG 


Ee  = 


xxPNXy'BFxFNxG,? 


2KD  X  V  PN+PF  X  FN  X  v'BF  X  2  P  N  =s. 
xXa/PNxG^  ;Xv'2PNxGjv 


2  KD  X  V PN-j-PFX  V  2  ~  4KDX  v'PN  +  PF 
XXy'aPN  „  . 

*G*'  BM  NFl  ”  ”e" 

quantity  for  all  the  arches  G^,  \s  oearly  oquaHo  NIv; 

therefore  the  time  of  deferibing 

*  2BN  Xy'zPN— NIC 

XGg.  Whence  the  time  of  deferibing  the  arch  AED 

/Xv/IFN  r  , 

2=‘~;vTv  t^XBGN  ;  and  the  time  of  de- 

2BNx^/2PN~NK 

feribing  the  whole  arch  ADC,  or  the  time  of  one  vi- 


fXV^PN 


X  2BGN.  But 


bration,  is  =  XT - 

2BNXv'2PN— Nk 
when  the  arch  ANC  is  very  fmall,  NK  vanifhes,  and 

then 
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HPenduIwm.  then  the  time  of  vibration  in  a  very  fmall  arc  is 
/Xy'aPN 


X  2BGN  =  {tx 


2BGN 


Now  if  t 


2BNXy'2PN  ~  BN 

be  the  time  of  defcent  through  2  PN  ;  then  fince  the 
fpaces  deferibed  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,  4  t  will 
be  the  time  of  defcent  through  JPN  :  therefore  the 
diameter  BN  is  to  the  circumference  2BGN,  as  the 
time  of  falling  through  half  the  length  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  is  to  the  time  of  one  vibration. 

Prop.  IV.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  fe- 
conds  is  to  twice  the  fpace  through  which  a  body  falls 
in  one  fecond,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
is  to  the  fquare  of  its  circumference. 

Let  d  =  diameter  of  a  circle  =  1,  c  =  circumfe¬ 
rence  =  3.  <41  59,  &c.  t  to  the  time  of  one  vibration, 
and  p  the  length  of  the  corrupody  pendulum  ;  then  by 
,  n  d 

laft  proportion  c  :  d  ::  1"  :  -  =  time  of  falling  through 

half  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  Let  s=z  fpace  de¬ 
ferred  by  a  body  falling  perpendicularly  in  the  firft 
fecond  :  then  fince  the  fpaces  deferibed  are  in  the  fub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  times  of  deferption,  therefore 
d 


:  c::  Vs 


\/jl p%  Hence  c%  :  d% :  :  2 s  :  p. 


It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  in  latitude 
514-0  a  body  falls  about  16. 1 1  feet  in  the  firft  fecond  : 
hence  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  in 

that  latitude  is  »  =  3  feet  3. 174  inches. 

3-i4'59* 

Prop.  V.  The  times  of  the  vibrations  of  two 
pen  ulums  in  fimilar  arcs  of  circles  are  in  a  fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums. 

Ware  LetPN,  PO  (fig.  6.)  be  two  pendulums  vibrating  in 
ccclxxx.  the  fimilar  arcs  A  B,  CD  ;  the  time  of  a  vibration  of 
the  pendulum  PN  is  to  the  time  of  a  vibration 
of  the  pendulum  PO  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  PN 
to  PO. 

*  ^  Since  the  arcs  AN,  CO  are  fimilar  and  fimilarly 

placed,  the  time  of  defcent  through  AN  will  be  to 
the  time  of  defcent  through  CO  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  N  to  CO  :  but  the  times  of  defcent  through 
the  arcs  AN  and  CO  are  equal  to  half  the  times  of 
vibration  of  the  pendulums  PN,  PO  refpe&ively. 
Hence  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PN  in 
the  arch  AB  is  to  the  tune  ot  vibration  of  the  pen* 
duhim  PO  in  the  fimilar  arc  CD  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  AN  to  CO  :  and  fince  the  radii  PN,  PO  are 
proportional  to  the  fimilar  arcs  AN,  CO,  therefore 
the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PN  will  be  to 
the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PO  in  a  fnbdu- 
plicate  ratio  of  I  N  to  PO. 

If  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  be 
39*  *74  inches,  then  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibra- 
ting  half  feconds^ will  be  9.793  inches.  For  i"  :  £■/ : 
^39#I74  *  Vx  ;  and  1  :  4  : ;  39.174  :  x.  Hence 
39,T74 

*  =  ~ 4  =  9*  793- 

Prop.  VI.  The  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in 
the  lame  time,  in  different  places,  will  be  as  the  forces 
of  gravity. 

For  the  velocity  generated  in  any  given  time  is  di- 
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rectly  as  the  force  of  gravity,  and  inverfely  as  the  quan-  Pendulum 

tity  of  matter  *.  Now  the  matter  being  fuppofed  the  1 - - - - 

fame  in  both  pendulums,  the  velocity  is  as  the  force  of  1  Se.c  Me* 
gravity  ;  and  the  fpace  palled  through  in  a  given  time  p.  774* 
will  be  as  the  velocity;  that  is,  as  the  gravity.  1  ’  ' 

Cor .  Since  the  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  the 
fame  time  in  fmall  arcs  are  as  the  gravitating  forces, 
and  as  gravity  inert afes  with  the  latitude  on  account  of 
the  fpher#idal  figure  of  the  earth  and  its  rotation 
about  its  axis  ;  hence  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibra-  1 
ting  in  a  given  time  will  be  variable  with  the  latitude, 
and  the  fame  pendulum  will  vibrate  flower  the  nearer 
it  is  carried  to  the  equator. 

Prop.  VII.  The  time  of  vibrations  of  pendulums 
of  the  fame  length,  a&ed  upon  by  different  forces  of 
gravity,  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
forces. 

For  when  the  matter  is  given,  the  velocity  is  as  the- 
force  and  time  ;  and  the  fpace  deferibed  by  any  given 
force  is  asnhe  force  and  fquare  of  the  time.  Hence 
the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the  forces  and  the 
fquares'  of  the  times  of  falling  through  them.  But 
thefe  times  are  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  times  of  vibra¬ 
tion  ;  whence  the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the 
forces  and  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  vibration. 

Therefore,  when  the  lengths  are  given,  the  forces  will 
be  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  times,  and  the 
times  of  vibration  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  forces. 

Cor.  Let  p  z=  length  of  pendulum,^  =  force  of 
gravity,  and  t  =  time  of  vibration.  Then  fince  p  = 

gXt\  Hence  g  =  pXp; ;  and  t—  y>X~ 

That  is,  the  forces  in  different  places  are  diredfly  as  - 
the  lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfely  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  times  of  vibration;  and  the  times 
of  vibration  are  diretfly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  gravitating  forces. 

Prop.  VJII.  A  pendulum  which  vibrates  in  the 
arch  of  a  cycloid  deferibes  the  greateft  and  leaft  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  fame.  time. 

.  This  property  is  demonftrated  only  on  a  fnppofi- 
tion  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  pendulum  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  point  :  but  this  cannot  take  place  in  any 
really  vibrating  body  ;  and  when  the  pendulum  is  of 
finite  magnitude,  there  is  no  point  given  in  pofition 
which  determines  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  on  the 
contrary  the  centre  of  ofcillation  will  not  occupy  the 
Line  place  in  the  given  body,  when  deferring  different 
parts  of  the  trad  it  moves  through,  I  ut  wilf continue 
ally  be  moved  in  relpedl  of  the  pendulum  itfelf  du¬ 
ring  its  vibration.  .  This  eircum fiance  has  prevented 
any  general  determination  of  the  time  of  vibration  in  ; 
a  cycloidal  arc,  except  in  the  imaginary  cafe  refer¬ 
red  to. 

There  are  many  other  obstacles  which  concur  in 
rendering  the  application  of  this  curve  to  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  pendulums  defigned  for  the  mea fares  of  time 
the  fource  of  errors  far  greater  than  thofc  which  by 
its  peculiar  property  it  is  intended  to  obviate  ;  and  it  . 
is  now  wholly  difufed  in  practice. 

Although  die  times  of  vibration  of  a  pend  alum  in 

dif~.  - 
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fthMimi.  different  arches  be  nearly  equal,  yet  from  what ha.  been 

t. - < - -  raid  it  will  appear,  that  it  the  ratio  of  the  leatt  ot 

[hefc  arches  toP  the  g  re  ate  ft  be confiderable,  the  vibra- 
■  tiom  will  be  performed  in  different  times  ;  and.  the 
difference,  though  fmall,  will  become  (enable  in  the 
courfe  of  one  or  more  days.  In  clocks  ufed  for  aftro- 
nomical  purpofea,  it  will  therefore  be  neceffary  to  oh- 
ferve  the  arc  of  vibration  ;  which  tf  different  from  that 
deferibed  by  the  pendulum  when  the  clock  keeps  time, 
there  a  correfli.n  muft  he  applied  to  the  time  (how., 
by  the  clock.  This  cotreftion,  e*preffed  in  fecondsof 
time,  will  be  equal  to  the  half  of  three  times  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  fquare  of  the  given  arc,  and  of  that  of  the 
arc  deferibed  by  the  pendulum  when  the  clock  keeps 
time,  thefe  arcs  being  expreffed  in  degrees  ;  and  fo 
much  will  the  clock  gain  or  lofe  according  as  the 
firft  of  thefe  arches  is  lefs  or  greater  than  the  fecond.. 

Thus,  if  a  clock  keeps  time  when  the  pendulum  yi- 
brates  in  an  arch  of  3°,  it  will  lofe  10*  feconds  daily 
in  an  arch  of  4  degrees. 

X  4  =  7  X  1  fecornds- .  ,  .  „t  . 

The  length  of  a  pendulnm  rod  increafes  witn  heat , 
and  the  quantity  of  cxpanf.on  anfwering  to  any  given 
degree  of  heat  is  experimentally  found  by  means  of 
t  See  Pyre  pyrometer  f,  but  the  degree  of  heat  at  any  given  time 
i*r.  r  j?ftl0Wn  by  a  thermometer:  hence  that  inftrument 
(liould  be  placed  within  the  clock-cafc  at  a  eig 

e,„«l  .0  that  of  tht  M :  of  *f(~**«. 


*  Simp  [on  s 
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fmall  degree  of  uncertainty  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  it  Pendulum, 
altogether,  feveral  contrivances  have  been  propofed  by  "—V—1 
contracting  a  pendulum  of  different  materials,  and  fo 
difpofing  them  that  their  effects  may  be  in  oppofite 
dire&ions,  and  thereby  counterbalance  each  other; 
and  by  this  means  the  pendulum  will  continue  of  the 

^Menurtl  Pendulum.  The  firft  of  thefe  inventions  is 
that  by  the  celebrated  MrGeorgeGraham.  In  this,  the 
rod  of  the  pendulum  is  a  hollow  tube,  in  which  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  mercury  is  put.  Mr  Graham  firft  ufed 
a  glafs  tube,  and  the  clock  to  which  it  was  applied  was 
placed  in  the  moft  expofed  partof  the  houfe.  it  was  kept 
conftan.lv  going,  without  having  the  hands  or  pendnlnm 
altered,  from  the  9th  of  June  i722  to  the  i+th  of  Oc- 
tober  172;,  and  its  rate  was  determined  by  Iran  fits  of  ^ 
fixed  liars.  Another  clock  made  with  extraordinary  Ho 
care,  having  a  pendulum  about  60  pounds  weight,  and 
not  vibrating  above  one  degree  and  a  half  from  the 
perpendicular,  was  placed  befide  the  former,  in  order 
the  more  readily  to  compare  them  with  each  other, 
and  that  they  might  both  be  equally  expofed.  1  he 
refult  of  all  the  obfervations  was  this,  that  the  irregula¬ 
rity  of  the  clock  with  the  quickfilver  pendulum  ex¬ 
ceeded  not,  when  greateft,  a  fixth  part  of  that  oi  the 
other  clock  with  the  common  pendulnm,  but  tor  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  not  above  rn  eighth  or  ninth 
part ;  and  even  this  quantity  would  have  been  leffened, 

r  .  .  1  r  _  -v  lit-flA  mrtrlnr  ■  TOT 
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nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  had  the  column  of  mercury  been  a  little  fhorter :  for 

I^onSty  Now^  5l£  cSifcSw  to  ex-  it  differed  a  little  the  contrary  way  from  the  other 


lead  once  a  day.  Now  by  a  table  contlruaed  fafter  with  heat  and  (lower  with  cold 

Mbit  the  daily  quantity  of  aCce^.t'^e^jfht  of  the  To  confirm  'this  experiment  more,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  clock  aniwermg  to  every  probaok heig  of  y,  .  Mr  Graham  took  off  the  heavy  pendu- 

thermometer,  the  correfpond.ng  correamn  y  b  J  from  the  other  clock,  and  made  another  with  mer- 
obtained.  It  is  alfo  ncceflary  to  ‘  J  tue  nt erval  cury,  but  with  this  difference,  that  mftead  of  a  glafs 
mean  height  of  the  thermometer  during .  the  in  ■  7  he  ufed  a  brafs  0ne,  and  varnifhed  the  mf.de  to 

_ nfpd-  In  Six’s  thermometer  this  heig  _ u  -  ^  hv  the  mercury.  This 


ought  to  be  ufed.  .  In  Six  s  thermometer  of  fhe  fecnre  it  from  being  injured  by  the  mercury 

may  be  eafily  obtained  ;  but  in  t  er®°'  ^  find  pendulum  he  ufed  afterwards,  and  found  it  about  the 

common  conftrudtiori  it  will  be  mor  pme  (jegree  of  exaftnefs  as  the  other.  .  _  GrUirtn 

this  mean.  .  ,  t  br,r3  The  GridirorC Pendulum  is  an  ingenious  contrivance^"'^ 

Ithadbeen  found,  by  repeated  experiment's,  that  hfi  fame  purpofe.  Inftead  of  one  rod,  fms  pendu- 

rod  equal  in  length  to  a  fecond  pendulum  will  «P»“  [  COmpofed  of  any  convenient  odd  number  of  rods, 

contraft  P**  of  an  as  five,  feven,  or  nine  ;  being  fo  connefted,  that  the 

rature  of  one  degree  in  Fahrenheit  9thein)°™^te’ratio  effeft  of  one  fet  of  them  counters  that  of  the  other 
fmee  the  times  of  vibration  are  in  a  fubduplicate  r  ^  therefore,  if  they  are  properly  adjufted  to  each 

of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum,  hence  an  expanfio  ,  Mpenfion  and  ofcillation  will  al- 

ron,,,ab?«fW«r-Tf”'T  n  „„•£  4mdi«.nu  li*  7-  "r'f™  .  grid!, on 

one  fecond  daily  :  therefore  a  change  of  one  _degre  4ompofed  „f  nine  rods,  fteel  and  brafs  al- 

the  thermometer  willoccaf.on  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  P  d  P  outer  rods  AB,  CD,  which  are 

he  clock  equal  to  one  fecond  daily  Whe™  ,  >f ^  faftened  t0  the  crofs  pieces  AC,  BD  by 

clockbefoadjuftedastokeeptimewh  nthethermome  on^  .  ^  ^  ^  roJs>  EF,  GH,  are  of 

ter  is  at  55°,  it  wflllofe  ^  feconds  da.l} ,  when  he  th  r-  andPare  fattened  to  the  lower  bar  BD,  and  to  the 

mometer  is  at  65°,  and  gam  as  much  w““  ,l  l*  at  fc.  fecond  upper  bar  EG.  The  two  following  rods  are  of 
Hence  the  daily  variation  of  the  m* so  h  -1  k  anfare  faftened  to  the  crofs  bars  EG  and  IK. 

from  fummer  to  winter  will  be  very  confi^erao^  ^  The  tw0  rods  adjacent  to  the  central  rod  bang  of 

brafs,  are  faftened  to  the  crofs  pieces  IK  and  EM  , 
and  the  central  rod,  to  which  the  ball  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  is  attached,  is  fufpended  from  the  crofs  piece  EM, 


Plate 

CCCL***! 


ITrue  indeed  that  moft  pendulums  have  a  nut  or  re- 
gulator  at  the  lower  end,  by  which  the  bob  m^y  be 
?aifed  or  lowered  a  determinate  quantity  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  while  the  height  of  the  thermometer  is  the  fame, 
the  rate  of  the  clock  will  be  uniform.  But  fince  the 

poffible  to  be  raifmg  or  lowering  thebobot  die  pe  the  crofs  ;ece  BD,  and  the  two  rods  attached 

duluna  at  every  change  ot  the  thermometer,  theret  wiu  defcend .  bnt  flnCe  thefe  rods  are  expanded 

io I  by  the  f.™  h,«,  ,he  cof.  EG  w,„  c»r,q».n.. 


ium  is  duauit-u,  io  #  .  l  r  ,.1,^ 

and  paffes  freely  through  a  perforation  in  each  ot  the 
crofs  bars  IK,  BD.  From  this  difpofition  of  the  rods, 


r.  nuut , 
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ly  be  raifed,  and  therefore  alfo  the  two  next  rods  ;  but 
becaufe  thefe  rods  are  alfo  expanded,  the  crofs  bar  IK 
will  defcend  ;  and  by  the  expan fion  of  the  two  next 
rods,  the  piece  LM  will  be  raifed  a  quantity  fufficient 
to  counteract  the  expunfion  of  the  central  rod.  Whence 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  effect  of  the  fteel  rods  is  to  in- 
creafe  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  hot  weather,  and 
to  dimini th  it  in  cold  weather,  arid  that  the  brufs  rods 
have  a  contrary  effect  upon  the  pendulum.  The  effect 
of  the  brafs  rods  mud,  however,  be  equivalent  nof  only 
to  that  of  the  fteel  rods,  but  alfo  to  the  part  above  the 
frame  and  fpring,  whi  :h  connects  it  with  the  oock,  and 
to  that  part  between  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  and 
the  centre  of  the  ball. 

Another  excellent  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe 
is  deferibed  in  a  French  author  on  clock*  making.  It 
was  ufed  in  the  north  of  England  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
fift  about  40  years  ago.  This  invention  is  as  follows  : 
A  bar  of  the  fame  metal  with  the  rod  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  and  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  is  placed  againft  the 
hack  part  of  the  clock-cafe  :  from  the  top  of  this  a  part 
projects,  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the  pendulum  is 
connected  by  two  fine  pliable  chains  or  filkcu  firings, 
which  j u  11  below  pafs  between  two  plates  of  brafs, 
whofe  lower  edges  will  always  terminate  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  at  the  uoper  end.  Thefe  plates  aie  fup- 
ported  on  a  pedcftal  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  cafe. 
The  bar  refls  upon  an  immoveable  bale  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cafe;  and  is  inferted  into  a  groove,  by 
which  men n&  it  is  always  retained  in  the  fame  pefition. 
from  this  couftnuStion,  it  is  evident  that  the  extenfion 
or  contra  Cl  ion  of  this  bar,  and  of  the  rod  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  will  be  equal,  and  in  contrary  directions.  For 
ftippofe  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  to  be  expanded  any 
given  quantity  by  heat  ;  then,  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
bar  rdis  upon  a  fixed  point,  the  bar  will  be  expanded 
upwards,  and  raife  the  upper  end  of  the  pendulum 
juft  as  much  as  its  length  was  increafed  ;  and  hence 
its  length  below  the  plates  will  be  the  fame  as  before. 

Of  this  pendulum,  fomewhat  improved  by  MrCroflh- 
weite  watch  and  clockmaker,  Dublin,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defcrpiion  in  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal 
Iriih  Academy,  i  788. — “  A  and  B  (fig.  8.)  are  two 
rods  of  fteel  forged  out  of  the  fame  bar,  at  the  fame 
time,  of  the  fame  temper,  and  in  every  refpebt  fimilar. 
On  the  top  of  B  is  formed  a  gibbet  C  ;  this  rod  is 
firmly  fupported  by  a  fteel  bracket  D,  fixed  on  a  large 
piece  of  marble  E.  firmly  let  into  the  wall  F,  and  ha¬ 
ving  liberty  to  move  freely  upwards  between  crofs  fh- 
P,es  of  brafs,  i,  2,  g,  4,  which  touch  only  in  a  point 
in  front  and  rear  (the  ftaples  having  been  carefully 
formed  for  that  purpofe)  ;  to  the  other  rod  is  firmly 
fixed,  by  its  centre  the  lens  G;  of  24  pounds  weight. 
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juft  calculation  may  feem  to  be,  that  can  never  be  the  Pabulum. 
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caie,  as  not  only  different  met^Ts,  but  alfo  different*' 
bars  of  the  fame  metal  that  are  not  manufa&ured  at 
the  fame  time,  and  exad’y  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
ionnd  by  a  good  pyrometer  to  differ  materially  in  their 
degrees  of  expan fiou  and  coutra&ion,  a  very  (mail 
change  afte&ing  one  and  not  the  other.” 

The  expanfion  or  contraction  of  firafght-grained  fir  FirTendu. 


—  I - * .  ..vv.un  ui  nr  . 

wood  length  wile,  by  change  of  temperature,  is  fo  fmall,^*** 
that  it  is  found  to  make  very  good  pendulum  rods, 
i  he  wood  called  fa  pa  Ji Ho  is  faid  to  be  ftiil  better. 

There  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  previous  ba¬ 
king,  var milling,  gilding,  orfoakin  rof  thefe  woods  in 
any  melted  matter,  only  tends  to  impair  the  property 
that  renders  them  valuable.  They  ffiould  be  fimply 
rubbed  on  the  outfide  with  wax  and  a  cloch.  *  In  pen¬ 
dulums  of  this  conftrudion  the  error  is  greatly  dimi* 
nifhed,  but  not  taken  away. 

Angular  Prxdvlvm,  is  formed  of  two  pieces  or  legs  Aguiar 
like  a  fe&or,  and  is  fufpended  by  the  angular  point.  ^en<^u'urftl 
This  pendulum  was  invented  with  a  view  to  diminish  the 
length  of  the  common  pendulum,  but  at  the  fame  time 
to  preferve  or  even  incieafe  the  time  of  vibration.  In 
this  pendulum,  the  time  of  vibration  depends  on  the 
:cnS* *•  *-**c  iZg S,  aliu  on  the  ilPgle  contained  between 

them  conjointly,  the  duration  of  the  time  vibration 
increaling  with  the  angle.  Hence  a  pendulum  of  tN* 
conftruCvon  m.  y  be  made  to  ofcilL  te  in  any  given  ' 
time.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  each  leg  of  thepen- 
dulum  is  a  ball  or  bob  as  ufual.  It  may  be  eafily 
/hown,  that  in  this  kind  of  a  pendulum,  the  fquares 
of  the  times  of  vibration  are  as  the  fecants  of  half  the 
angle  contained  by  the  legs  :  hence  if  a  pendulum  of 
this  conftruaion  vibrates  half  fecon’s  when  its  Fgs  ar- 
clofe,  it  will  vibrate  whole  feconds  when  the  legs  are 
opened,  fo  as  to  contain  an  angle  equal  to  1510  21/. 

Tie  Conical  or  Circular  Pskdvlum,  is  fo  cd’led  Cornea/.,. 
from  the  figure  deferibed  by  the  firing  or  ball  of  the  r'r‘ulnr 
penuulum.  This  pendulum  was  invented  bv  Mr  TT„v  Pe”du,“mi 
alfo  claimed  by  Dr  Hook.  7 


gens, 


tmhough  it  flionld  in  ftridfnefs  be  a  little  below  it. 
'  lm  fufpended  by  a  Ihoit  fteel  fpring  on 

the  gib.  et  at  C  ;  all  which  is  entirely  indepmdent  of 
ttie  clock.  lo  the  back  of  the  clock-plate  I  are  firm¬ 
ly  fere  wed  two  cheeks  nearly  cycloidal  at  K,  exaAly  in 
a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  verge  L.  The  maintain¬ 
ing  power  is  applied  by  a  cylindrical  fieel-ftud,  in  the 

,  1  v’?y  of  rf£ulators>  »t  M.  Now,  it  is  very  evi- 

cent,  that  any  expanfion  or  coir  raft  ion  that  takes 
place  in  either  of  thefe  exaftly  fmiila,  rods,  is  inilantly 
counters  fled  ly  the  other  ;  whereas  in  all  con, paefe, icon 
pendulums  omipofed  of  different  materials,  however 


In  order  to  underdand  the  principles  of  this  pendu¬ 
lum,  it  w,  11  be  neceffnry  to  premife  the  following  lem¬ 
ma,  the  times  of  all  the  circular  revolutions  of  a 
heavy  globular  bodv,  revolving  within  an  inverted  hol- 
qw  paraboloid,  will  be  equal  whatever  be  the  radii  cf 
the  circles  deferibed  by  that  body. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  con  ft  ru  it  the  pendulum  fo 
that  ,ts  ball  may  always  deferibe  its  revolutions  in  a  pa- 
raboloid  furface,  it  will  be  neceflsiry  that  the  rod  of 
the  pendulum  be  flexible,  and  that  n  be  fufpended  in 
filch  a  manner  as  to  form  the  evolute  of  the  given  o  - 
rabola.  Hence,  let  KH  (fig.  9.)  be  an  aAs  ?etpendi- 
cubir  to  the  horizon,  having  a  pinion  a:  K  moved  by 
tne  laft  wheel  m  the  train  of  the  clock  ;  and  a  harder,! 
ed  fteel  po.nt  at  H  moving  m  an  agate  pivot,  to  render 
the  motion  as  free  as  pcfiible.  Now,  let  it  be  required 
that  the  pendulum  ft.;;  11  perform  each  revolution  in  a 
lecond  then  the  paraboloid  furface  it  moves  in  mu  ft 
be  fuch  whofe  latui  reclum  is  double  the  length  of  tj  e 
common  half  fecond  pendulum.  Let  0  be  the  focus 
of  the  para!, ola  MF-C,  and  MC  the  lotus  rcQum  ;  ami 
make  AE^MO^IMC^the  length  of  a  common 
halt  lecond  pendulum.  At  the  point  A  of  the  verge. 


.  ,  .  *  .  ii  ui  cne  ver*e 

bll  bo  til  -A,B  !e/lxed. at  one  end-  £r,d  at  the 


other  end  B  let  it  be  faftened  to  a  bar  or  arm  BD  per- 
^  pendi- 
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Pendulum  pendicular  to  DH,  and  to  which  it  is  fixed  at  the 
II  point  D.  The  figure  of  the  plitc  AB  is  that  of  the 

Penelope.  evo]nte  Gf  the  given  parabola  MEC. 

The  equation  of  this  evolute,  being  alfo  that  of  the 
2  7  27 

femieubical  parabola,  is  j^p  xz  =r y* . — Let  yg  /  = 

In  this  cafe 
27 
16 


then  P  xz=y* 


and  in  the  focus  P=2v. 
hence  jc*=:^P%  and  x 


:  Wi  = 


av/T'  —  the  di fiance  of  the  foci’s  from  the  vertex  A. — 
By  a fluming  the  value  of  a:,  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
may  be  found  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  eafily  drawn. 

The  firing  of  the  pendulum  mull  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  when  one  end  is  fixed  at  B,  it  may  lie  over  the 
i>hte  AB,  and  then  hang  perpendicular  from  it,  fo 
that' the  centre  of  the  bob  may  be  at  E  when  at  reft. 
Now,  the  verge  KH  being  put  into  motion,  the  ball 
of  the  pendulum  will  begin  to  gyrate,  and  thereby 
conceive  a  centrifugal  force  which  will  carry  it  out 
from  the  axis  to  feme  point  F,  where  it  will  circulate 
fecondsor  half  feconds,  a ’.cording  as  the  line  AE  is  9.8 


inche 


or  2 


u  - - 1  o  , 

inches,  and  AB  anfwerable  to  it. 
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One  advantage  poffcfled  by  a  clock  having  a  pendu¬ 
lum  of  this  conilru&ion  is,  that  the  fecond  hand  moves 
in  a  regular  and  unifarrn  manner,  without  heing  fubied 
to  thofe  jerks  0r  Harts  as  in  common  clocks;  and  the 

Ltffdulum  is  entirely  filent. 

Theory  has  pointed  out  feveral  other  pendulums, 
known  by  the  names  of  Elliptic,  Horizontal,  Rotulary, 
See.  pendulums.  Theft,  however,  have  not  as  yet 
attained  that  degree  of  perfedion  as  to  fupplant  the 

common  pendulum.  .  . 

Befides  the  ufe  of  the  pendulum  in  meafurmg  time, 
it  has  alfo  been  fuggefted  to  be  a  proper  ftandard  for 
meafures  of  length.  See  the  article  Measure. 

PENEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
ix,  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  Aphyllous  ;  the  corol¬ 
la  campanulated  ;  the  ftyle  quadrangular ;  the  capfule 
tetragonal,  quadrilocular,  and  oftofpermous.  _ 

PENELOPE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Icarus,  married  UlyfTes,  by  whom  Ihe  had  Telema- 
chus  During  the  abfence  of  Ulyffes,  who  was  gone 
to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  who  ftaid  20  years  from 
his  dominions,  feveral  piinces,  charmed  with  Pene¬ 
lope’,  beauty,  told  her  that  Ulyffes  was  dead,  offered 
to  marry  her,  and  preffed  her  to  declare  in  their  favour. 
She  prooiifed  compliance  on  condition  they  would  give 
her  time  to  finifh  a  piece  of  tspeftry  (he  was  weaving ; 
hut  at  the  fame  time  fhe  undid  m  the  night  what  (he 
had  done  in  the  day,  and  by  this  artifice  eluded  their 
jmnorlunity  till  Ulyffes  s  return.  r  ,.  ,  f 

Penelope,  in  ornithology  :  A  genus  of  birds  of 
Plate  the  orde'r  of gallina,  the  charafters  of  which  are  s' Ihe 
ccctxxxi.  beak  is  bare  at  the  bafe ;  the  head  is  covered  with  fea¬ 
thers  ;  the  neck  is  quite  bare ;  the  tail  confilts  of  twelve 
principal  feathers,  and  the  feet  are  for  the  mo  ft  part 
bare.  Einmeus,  in  the  Sjflma  Natura,  enumerates 
fix  fpecies.  ..  MekaSris  fetyra  or  horned  pheafant. 
Eatham  calls  it  the  horned  turkey.  I  bis  fpec.es  .3 
larger  than  a  fowl,  and  fmaller  than  a  turkey.  The 
colour  of  the  bili  is  brown;  the  noftnls,  forehead, 
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and  [pace  round  tie  eyes  are  covered  with  flender  renege, 
black  hairy  feathers  ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  red.  Be-  — — . 
hind  each  eye  there  is  a  flu  Hi  y  callous  blue  fuhftance 
like  a  born,"  which  tends  backward.  On  the  fore  part  LothanH 
of  the  neck  and  throat  there  is  a  loofe  flap  of  a  fine  sytt0£f** 
blue  colour,  marked  with  orange  fpots,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  befit  with  a  few  hairs  ;  down  the  middle 
it  is  fomewhat  loofer  than  on  the  Tides,  being  wrinkled. 

The  bread  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  of  a  full  red 
colour.  The  neck  and  bread  are  inclined  to  yellow. 

The  other  parts  of  the  plumage  and  tail  are  of  a  rufous 
brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  fpots,  encompafled 
with  black.  The  legs  are  fomewhat  white,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  fpur  behind  each.  A  head  of  this  bird, 

Mr  Latham  tells  ns,  was  fent  to  Dr  Mead  from  Ben¬ 
gal,  together  with  a  drawing  of  the  bird,  which  was 
called  napaul -pbeafant.  It  is  a  native  of  Bengal. 

2.  The  meleagris  crijlata ,  called  by  Ray  penehpe  jacu- 
peine,  and  by  Edwards  the  guan ,  or  quart,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  fowl,  being  about  two  feet  fix  inches  long. — 

The  bill  is  two  inches  long,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  the 
; rides  are  of  a  dirty  orange  colour ;  the  Tides  of  the 
head  are  covered  with  a  naked  purplifli  blue  fkin,  in 
which  the  eyes  are  placed :  beneath  the  throat,  for  an 
inch  and  a  half,  the  fkin  is  loofe,  of  a  fine  red  colour* 
and  covered  only  with  a  few  hairs.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  furnifhed  with  long  feathers,  which  the  bird 
can  erta  as  a  ere  ft  at  pleafure  ;  the  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  brow  nidi  black,  gloffed  over  with  cop- 
per  in  fome  lights;  but  the  wing  coverts  have  a  grccnifh 
and  violet  glofs.  The  quills  modly  incline  to  a  purple 
colour  ;  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  bread,  and  belly, 
are  marked  with  white  fpots  ;  the  thighs,  under  tail  co¬ 
verts,  r.nd  the  tail  itfelf,  are  browniih  black;  the  legs  are 
red  ;\he  claws  black.  Some  of  thefe  birds  have  little 
or  no  cred,  and  are  thence  fuppofed  to  be  females. — 

They  inhabit  Brafil  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  often 
made  tame.  They  frequently  make  a  noife  not  unlike 
the  word  jam.  Their  flefii  is  much  edeemed. 

3.  Crax  Cumanenfu,  called  by  Latham,  &c.  yacou. 

It  is  bigger  than  a  common  fowl.  Fhe  bill  18  black  , 
the  head  feathers  are  long,  pointed,  and  form  a  cred, 
which  can  be  ere&ed  at  pleafure.  The  irides  are  of  a 
pale  rufous  colour  ;  the  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  naked, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  turkey.  It  has  alfo  a  naked  mem¬ 
brane,  or  kind  of  wattle ,  of  a  dull  black  colour. 

The  blue  Tlcin  comes  forward  on  the  bill,  but  is  not 
liable  to  change  colour  like  that  of  the  turkey.  Ihe 
plumage  has  not  much  variation  ;  it  is  chiefly  brown, 
with  fome  white  markings  on  the  neck,  bread,  wing 
coverts,  and  belly  ;  the  tail  is  compofed  of  twelve  fea¬ 
thers,  pretty  long,  and  even  at  the  end  ;  the  legs  are 
red.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Cayenne,  but  is  a  very  rare 
bird,  being  met  with  only  in  the  inner  parts,  or  about 
the  Amazons  country,  though  in  much  greater  plenty 
up  the  river  Oyapoc,  efpecially  towards  Camoupi  ;  and 
indeed  thofe  which  are  - feen  at  Cayenne  are  modly 
tame  ones,  for  it  is  a  familiar  bird,  and  will  breed  in 
that  Hate,  and  mix  with  other  poultry.  It  makes  the 
neft  on  the  ground,  and  hatches  the  young  there,  but 
is  at  other  time3  modly  feen  on  trees.  It  frequently 
erc&s  the  cred,  when  pleafed,  or  taken  notice  of,  and 
likewife  fpreads  the  tail  upright  like  a  fan,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  turkey.  It  has  two  kinds  of  cry  ;  one  like 

that 
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^fnelope.  that  of  a  young  turkey,  the  other  lower  and  more 
plaintive;  the  firft  of  thefe  is  thought  by  the  Indians 
to  exprefs  the  word  couyovoity  the  other yacou . 

.  4-  The  pipiky  or,  as  it  is  called,  crax  pipile ,  is  black 
in  the  belly,  and  the  back  brown  ftained  with  black. 
The  flefh  on  the  neck  is  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  about 

the  bignefs  of  the  former,  and  has  a  huffing  noife. _ 

The  head  is  partly  black  and  partly  white,  and  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  fhort  creft.  The  fpace  about  the  eyes,  which 
are  black,  is  white;  the  feet  are  red.  It  inhabits 
Guiana. 

5.  The  marail  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fowl,  and  ihaped 
fomewhat  like  it.  The  bill  and  irides  are  blackilh  • 
the  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  bare,  and  of  a  pale  red  ;  the 
chin,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  fcarcelv 
covered  with  feathers ;  but  the  throat  itfelf  is  bare, 
and  the  membrane  elongated  to  half  an  inch  or  more  ; 
both  this  and  the /kin  round  the  eyes  change  colour 
and  become  deeper  and  thicker  when  the  bird  is  irri- 
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the  anatomical  infpe&ion  will  at  once  determine.  The  Pcncfl|« 
windpipe  of  this  bird  has  a  Angular  eonftru&ion,  pall¬ 
ing  along  the  neck  to  the  entrance  of  the  bread:,  where 
it  nfes  on  the  outfide  of  [the  -flefh,  and,  after  goinr  a 
little  way  downwards,  returns,  and  then  pnffes  into 

e  cavity  of  the  lungs.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  on  the 
outlide  by  a  mufcular  ligament,  which  is  perceivable 
quite  to  the  breaft-bone.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
cale  in  both  male  and  female,  and  plainly  proves  that 
it  difFers  from  the  yacou,  whofe  windpipe  has  no  fuch 
circumvolution  in  either  fex. 

If  this  be  the  bird  mentioned  by  Fermin,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Guufha,  p.  176.  he  fays  that  the  creft  is 
cuneiform,  and  of  a  black  and  white  colour  ;  and  ob¬ 
serves  that  they  are  fcarce  at  Surinam  ;  but  it  does  not 

teem  quite  certain  whether  he  means  this  fpecies  or  the 
yacou.  r 

n</r°^  r*.entl'ons  a  b‘rd  Ouiana  by  the  name  of 
MarracLe,  which  he  fays  is  wholly  of  a  brownilh  black  ; 

I  hf  hill  thp  _ 1  1 _  ~ 


,1  CL-,^ly’  3S.  t0  lead  to  tbc  difeovery  of  the  place 
the  birds  are  in,  by  their  anfwering  it.  The  flefh  of 
them  is  like  that  of  a  fowl  :  it  is  therefore  moft  likely 
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e  whole  body,  and  fo  disfigures  itfelf  as  to  be  fcarce 
known;  the  genera1  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  greemfh 
black  ;  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  is  tipped  with  white  ; 
the  wings  are  ftiort  ;  the  tail  is  long,  confining  of  r 
leathers,  which  are  even  at  the  end,  and  commonly 
P,  "de"t’,but  fn  be  lifted  up,  and  fpread  out  like 

red  -°tb  tHl  tUrkCy  !  thC, IegS  3nd  toes  are  of  a  bright 
a  rnll  A-  C  Tr  ar T cr?oked>  and  fomewhat  fliarp.  1„ 
a  co  left,on  (fays  Latham)  from  Cayenne  was  a  bird, 

the' iar’rt  I"  VC7  ^  h  w“  inches  long 
the  bill  is  like  that  of  a  fowl,  brown,  and  rather  hooked  • 

forT-nartV/tl  bare *  the  head  iserefted;  the  feathers  of  the 
be  lvarenl  e7eckar\t,Pped withwhite ;  thebreaftand 
belly  arerufous  brown;  the  reft  of  the  plumage  isgreenifh 

bZntLt!?'V‘  tt" 

end,  the  quills  juft  reach  beyond  the  rump;  the  leosare 


the  woods  of  Guiana,  at  a  diftance  fromlhe  SdJouah  Tem  peo ^TheftT’  °lympUS  and  °ffa>  nea? 

in  tha"  C°U'd  be  im»g!“ed !  a"d  fou2  VaLFlaccus).  y>  S  ,n  m°Unt  Pindus>  ^0vi'd‘ 
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in  fmnll  fl  thancou,d  be  imagined;  and  found 

ime  wbp  Ck8-  °r  7erm°ft  part’  in  breeding 
lv  ‘ ’  Tbe"  u  ,S,only  feea  by  pairs,  and  then  frequenf- 
LT  tkIef  °Und>  or.°"  <b>-ubs ;  at  other  tils  on 
g,  u  ’  ^'bcre  11  ro°fts  at  night.  The  female 
makes  her  neft  on  fome  low  bufhy  tree  as  near  tl,» 
™k  ,,  poflible.  .„J  U„  three  orhou,  em.  W  „ 

^or'eveS^bei'?6  H  ^sm^rY- 

-wbofe  fruit  they  fc"d  T**  WI.th  on  fuch  trees 

of  it  falling  to  the  Sound  “iT.”  d'fc°Ve7d  by  fome 
ill..  _ _ j  _  ,  „  ? .ground.  1  he  young  birds  are  ea 


6.  1  he  vociferating  penelope.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is 

°La,ffreeu1^  dT-  the  back  ''s  brow">  the  breaft 
anJ  the.  belly  ,8_of  a  whitifh  brown.  Latham 

crow  hC  CuraJTaw‘  11  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a 

(Anton,’ne)>  a  town  of  the  HeL 

dumltU  ndd  epWee-7  the  Lacus  Laufonius  and  Salo- 
ttrjJlr  t  b7  Peutin^r-  thought  now 

L  !  ,h'  °f  ■  f"“u  «™„, j, 

PPNPUS’r  Ilrab0)  ;  a  river  running  through 
Sinus' The  °  •  rhef[aly>  from  we(I  to  eaft,  into  the 
Tell  S  b7WCCn  °lymPus  and  Offa>  near 


fr  ta-d>  aad  ^obm  ^rfake  V'T*  XT* “  b^  “  ^  ^ 

have  been  brought  up  :  thev  need  £  T  r  ^  began  t0  aPPear-  Then  tbe  angel  faid  to 
they  prefer  the  roofting  on  till  38  g°.’  f°I  tbe  morning  b^«8  to  appear. 


hoPENETRALE  facred  room  or  ch  j ;  • 

So  f  h  ,1  WaS  fet  aPart  f(lr  the  w  or  (hip  of  the 
houfehold  gods  among  the  ancient  Rom, ns.  In  ten.. 

R  ifted0!^  WWtene‘rf‘a?  °r  apartments  of  diftin. 
gmlhed  fandiiy,  where  the  images  of  the  gods  were 

k  PFMPTCnrM  m  f°‘emn  ccremonics  performed. 

plmp7w’TT°cr  P,NGUIN-  See  1>1N’G0IN- 

to  be  rn,t L‘LLUS>  among  furgeons,  is  ufed  for  a  tent 
to  be  put  into  wounds  or  ulcers. 

°r,  rrENUEL,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  near 

till  °r  lr0°,k  Jabb0k-  Tb!s  the  occafion  of 
ns  name.  Jacob,  upon  his  return  from  Mefopotamia, 

(Gen.  xxxn.  24,  &c.)  made  a  ftop  at  the  brook  Jab- 

fent  llUtl  Very  5arlyrthe  "eXt  morninS>  after  he  had 
ent  all  the  people  before,  he  remained  alone,  and  be¬ 
hold  an  angel  came,  and  wreftled  with  him  til!  the  day 
berran  to  Then  the  ange,  f#id  tQ  Jacob>  g 

fwer.  d#  i  n  Vi"  m,°rr"ng  be^lns  to  appear.  Jacob  an- 
lwertd,  I  Ihallnot  let  you  go  from  me  till  you  have -riven 

me  your  bleffing.  The  angel  bleffed  him  thenl  thc 
fame  place,  which  Jacob  thence  called  Peniel,  faying, 

1  href  If"  ,God  fa«  to  face,  yet  continue  alive.  S 
in  following  ages  the  Ifraelites  built  a  city  in  this 
place,  which  was  giver,  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  Gideon 

returning 
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Peninnah  returning  from  the  purfuit  of  the  Midianites,  overdrew 
II  the  tower  of  Peniel,  (Judges  viii.  17).  and  put  all  the 
renit4nt5.  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  death,  for  laving  «,ufed 
i'uflenance  to  him  and  his  people,  and  having  anfwued 
him  in  a  very  inciting  manner,  Jeroboam  the  fon  of 
Nebft  rebuilt  the  city  of  Peniel,  (1  Kings  xu.  25.) 
Jofephus  fays,  that  this  prince  there  built  nimtelt 

?a  PEN1NNAH,  the  fecond  wife  of  Elkanah,  the 
father  of  Samuel.  Peninnah  had  feveral  children, 

(,  Sam.  i.  2,  3,  &c.),  but  Hannah,  who  afterwards 
was  mother  of  Samuel,  was  for  a  great  while  barren  . 
Peninnah,  inftead  of  giving  the  glory  to  Goo,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  fruitfulnefs,  was  elevated  with  pride,  and  «• 
fulted  her  rival  Hannah.  But  the  Lord  having  v,  filed 
Hannah.  Peninnah  was  thereupon  humbled  ;  and  lome 
interpreters  think,  that  God  took  away  her  children 

from  her,  or  at  leaf!  that  (he  had  no  more  after  tms 
time,  according  to  the  words  of  the  fong  of  Hannah, 

(1  Sam  ii.  5.),  “  The  barren  hath  born  feven,  and  fhe 
that  hath  many  children  is  waxed  feeble. 

PENINSULA,  in  geography,  a  portion  or  ex¬ 
tent  of  land  joining  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
neck  or  ifthmus,  the  reft,  being  encompafled  with  wa¬ 
ter.  See  Plate  CCX II.  ,  * 

PENIS,  In  anatomy.  See  there,  p.  7 38.  col.  z .  &c. 
PENITENCE,  is  fometim.es  ufed  for  a  ltate 
repentance,  and  fometimes  for  the  aft  of  repenting. 
See  Repentance.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  dtfcipl 1  , 

or  punilhment  attending  repentance  ;  more  ufua  > 

called  penance.  It  alfo  gives  title  to  feveral  regi¬ 
on.  orders,  conf.fting  either  of  converted  debauchees 
and  reformed  proftitut.es,  or  of  perfons  who  .e 

themfelves  to  the  office  of  reclaiming  them.  th 

^Ordcr  of  Penitence  of  St  Magdalen,  ellabldhed 
about  the  year  i  272  by  one  Bernard,  a  citizen  of  Mar- 
feilles,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  the  work  of  converting 
the  courtezans  of  that  city.  Bernard  was  feconded 
by  feveral  others;  who,  forming  a  kind  of  fociety, 
were  at  length  erefted  into  a  religious  order  by  Pope 
Nicholas  Ill.  under  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine.^  T. 
Gefnay  fays,  that  they  alfo  made  a  religious  or^er  o 
the  penitents,  or  women  they  converted,  giving  them 
the  fame  rules  and  obfervances  which  they  themfelves 

^Congregation  of  Penitence  of  St  Magdalen  at  Pans, 
owed  its  rife  to  the  preaching  of  F.  fifleran,  a  Fran- 
eifean,  who  converted  a  vaft  number  of  courtezans 
about  the  year  1492.  '  Louis  duke  of  Oneans  gave 
them  his  houfe  for  a  monalftery  ;  or  rather,  as  appears 
byTheir  conftitutioas,  Charles  VIII.  gave  them  the 
hotel  called  Bochaigne  whence  they  ^re  reJove^  f 
St  George’s  chapel,  in  1572.  By  virtue  of  a  bnet 
of  PopeSAlexander,  Simon  bifhop  of  Pans,  ‘"'497. 
drew  them  up  a  body  of  ftatutes,  and  gave  them  the 
rule  of  St  Auguftine.  It  was  necefiary,  be.ore  a  wo¬ 
man  could  be  admitted,  that  Ihe  had  iirft  committed 
The  fm  of  the  fiefh.  None  were  admitted  who  «« 
above  zc  years  of  age.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century f  none  but  penitents  were  admitted;  but  fince 
its  reformation  by  Mary  Alvequ.n  m  i6.6,none  hav 
been  admitted  but  maids,  who,  however,  ftili  retain 

the  ancient  name  penitents.  .  •  f 

PENITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  ira* 
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ternities  penitents  diftinguilhed  by  the  different  Pemtmtr 
drape  and  colour  of  their  habits.  Thefe  are  fecular  peni'|enti> 
focieties,  who  have  their  rules,  ftatutes,  and  churches,  ary. 

and  make  public  proceffions  under  their  particular - r— J 

erodes  or  banners.  Of  thefe  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  the  white  penitents,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
different  forts  at  Rome,  the  moft  ancient  of  which  was 
conftituted  in  1264;  the  brethren  of  this  fraternity 
every  year  give  portions  to  a  certain  number  of  young 
girls,  in  order  to  their  being  married  :  them  habit  is  a 
kind  of  white  fackcloth,  and  on  the  fiioulder  is  a  circle, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  red  and  white  crofs.  Black 
penitents,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  ate  the  bre¬ 
thren  of  mercy,  inftituted  in  1488  by  feme  Floren¬ 
tines,  in  order  to  affift  criminals  during  their  impri- 
fonment,  and  at  the  time  of  their  death  :  on  the  day 
of  execution,  they  walk  in  procellton  before  them, 
finging  the  feven  penitential  pfalms  and  the  litanies ; 
and  after  they  are  dead,  they  take  them  down  from  the 
gibbet  and  bury  them  ;  their  habit  .8  black  fackcloth. 

There  are  others  whofe  buftnefs  it  is  to  ury  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  found  dead  in  the  ftreets  :  ttek  wear  a 
death's  head  on  one  fide  of  their  habit.  1  here  are  al¬ 
fo  blue,  grey,  red,  green,  and  violet  penitents  ,  ad 
which  ate  remarkable  for  little  elfe  beltdes  the.  cifferent 

colours  of  their  habits.  .  r  .  r  _ 

Mabillon  tells  us,  that  at  Turin  there  area  let  of  pe¬ 
nitents  keot  in  pay  to  walk  through  the  ftreets  in  pro- 
ceffion,  and  cut  their  (boulders  with  wmps,  &c. 

Penitfnts ,  or  Converts  of  the  Name  of  jffus,  *  con- 
jrregation  of  religious  at  Seville  in  Spain,  confiding  ot 
women  who  had  led  a  licentious  life,  founded  m  1550. 

This  monaflery  is  divided  into  three  quarters  :  one  for 
nrofeffed  religious ;  anotherfor  novices ;  a  third  for  thole 
who  are  under  correftion.  When  the  e  laft  give  f.gns 
of  a  real  repentance,  they  are  removed  into  the  quai- 
ter  of  the  novices,  where,  if  they  do  not  behave 
themfelves  well,  they  are  remanded  to  their  correaion. 

They  obferve  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

Penitents  of  Orvieto,  are  an  order  of  nuns,  inftituted 
by  Antony  Simoncelli,  a  gentleman  of  Orvieto  in  Italy. 

The  monaftery  he  built  was  at  firft  defigned  for  the 
reception  of  poor  girls,  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
and  in  danger  of  lofing  their  virtue.  In  1 66 2  it  was 
erefted  into  a  monaftery,  for  the  reception  of  fuch .  as, 
having  abandoned  themlelvesto  impurity,  were  willing 
to  take  nP,  and  eonfecrate  themfelves  to  God  by  fo- 
lemn  vows.  Their  rule  is  that  of  the  Carmelites. 

Thefe  religious  have  thi3  in  peculiar,  that  they  un- 
dergo  no  noviciate.  All  required  is,  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  a  few  months  in  the  monaftery  in  a  fecular  ha¬ 
bit  •  after  which  they  are  admitted  to  the  vows.  _ 
PENITENTIAL,  an  ecclefiaftical  book  retained 
among  the  Romanifts;  in  which  is  preferred  what  re¬ 
lates  fo  the  impofition  of  penance  and  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  penitents.  See  Penance. 

There  are  various  penitentials,  as  the  Roman  peni* 
tential,  that  of  the  venerable  Bede,  that  of  Pope  Gre- 

^PENITENTIARY,  in  the  ancient  Chnftian 
church,  a  name  given  to  certain  prelbyters  or  pnefts, 
apoointed  in  every  church  to  receive  the  private  con- 
fefiicns  of  the  people,  in  order  to  facilitate  public  d  - 
ciplinc,  by  acquainting  them  what  fins  were  to  be  ej 
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plated  by  p;ihl,c  penance,  and  t0  appoint  pnvate  pe-  confidence  time,  and  returned  not  only  well  /killed  ,a 

the  French  language,  but  a  polite  and  accomplished  1 
gentleman.  About  the  year  1666,  his  father  commit- 
ted  to  hie  care  a  confiderable  ellate  in  Ireland.  Brinrr 
found  in  one  of  the  Quakers  meetings  in  Cork,  he’ 
wt‘:'\  mapy  others,  was  thrown  into  prifon  ;  but,  on  his 

°"?>  oifd,.rgri. 


11  vnce  for  fuch  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be 
publicly’  cenfured. 

Penitentiary,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  is  an  office 
in  which  are  examined  and  delivered  ouc  the  fecret 
bulls,  graces,  or  difpenfations  relating  to  cafes  of  con¬ 
fluence,  confeffions,  &c. 

1  enitenti  ary,  is  slfo  an  officer,  in  fome  cathe¬ 
drals,  vefled  with  power  from  the  biffiop  to  ablolve,  in 
cafes  referved  to  him.  The  pope  has  at  prefent  his 
grand  penitentiary,  who  is  a  cardinal,  and  the  chief 
of  the  other  penitentiary  priefts  e&abliffied  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  confult  him  in  all  difficult  cafes. 
He  prefides  in  the  penitentiary,  difpatches  difpenfa¬ 
tions,  abfolutions,  See .  and  has  under  him  a  regent  and 
£4  prodors,  or  advocates  of  the  facred  penitentiary. 

PENMAN-Mawr,  a  mountain  in  Caernarvonfhire, 
1400  feet  high.  It  hangs  perpendicularly  over  the 
fea,  at  fo  vaft  a  height,  that  few  fpe&ators  are  able  to 
look  down  the  dreadful  fleep.  On  the  fide  which  is 
next  the  fea,  there  is  a  road  cut  out  of  the  fide  of  the 
rock,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  wide,  which  winds  up  a 
Iteep  afeent,  and  ufed  to  be  defended  on  one  fide  only 
by  a  flight  wall,  in  fome  parts  about  a  yard  high,  and 
in  others  by  only  a  bank,  that  fcarce  rofe  a  foot  above 
the  road.  The  fea  was  feen  daffiing  its  waves  40  fa¬ 
thoms  below,  with  the  mountain  rifing  as  much  above 
the  traveller’s  head.  This  dangerous  road  was  a  few 
years  ago  fee  11  red  by  a  wall  breaft-high,  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  which  the  city  of  Dublin  largely  contributed,  it 
being  m  the  high  road  to  Holyhead. 

PENN  (Sir  William),  *as  born  at  Briflol  in  1621, 
and  inclined  from  his  youth  to  maritime  affairs.  He 
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rj  "  1  *  r  ,  r  .  .  vva3  uuenarged. 

However,  his  father  being  informed  he  (till  adhered  to 
h,s  opinions,  fent  for  him  to  England,  and  finding  him 
inflexible  to  all  his  arguments,  turned  him  out  of  doors 
a  fecond  time.  About  the  year  ,668,  he  became  a 
public  preacher  among  the  Quakers  ;  and  that  year 
was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
wrote  feveral  treatifes.  Being  difeharged  after  feveu 
months  lmprifonment,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
alfo  preached  amongft  the  Quakers.  Returning  to 
iingtan  t,  he  was  in  1670  commuted  to  Newgate,  fer 
preaching  in  Gracechurch-ftreet  meeting-houfe,  Lon- 
don  ;  but  being  tried  at  the  fdfions.houfe  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  he  was  acquitted.  In  September  the  fame 
year,  his  father  died  ;  and  being  perfedly  reconciled  to 
him,  left  him  l  oth  his  paternal  hleffing  and  a  plentiful 
eftate.  Lut  his  perfections  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ; 
for  in  1671  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  preach, 
ing  at  a  meet.ng  in  Wheeler-flreet,  London  ;  and  du¬ 
ring  his  impnlonment,  which  continued  fix  months,  he 
alfo  wrote  feveral  treatifes.  After  his  difeharge,  he 
went  into  Holland  and  Germany  ;  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  .672,  married  and  fettled  with  hisfa- 
mily  at  Rickmanfworth  in  Hertfordfhire.  The  fame 
year  he  publuhet!  feveral  pieces  ;  and  particularly  one 

KHn  o  hT  b  M,llfF!cton-  In  i677>  he  again  travel- 


and  general  111  the  firil  Dutch  war  at  32.  Whence  re- 
turning  in  1655,  he  was  chofen  representative  for  the 
town  of  Weymouth  ;  and  in  1660  was  made  commif- 
iioner  of  the  ar.miralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the  town 
and  fort  of  Kmfale,  vice-admiral  of  Munfter,  and  a 
member  of  that  provincial  council.  In  1664  he  was 
chofen  great  captain-commander  under  the  duke  of 
Y°rk>  :'pd  diftingulfhed  himfrlf  in  an  engagement  a- 
gamft  the  Dutch  fleet ;  after  which  he  took  leave  of 

i66n?a,T4Ub“,n-lnU^d  ,n  h‘S  °ther  emPloynients  till 

1009.  He  died  in  1670. 

Penn  (William), an  eminent  writer  among theQua- 

ers.  and  the  nlante-  i-_:/i.._  r  -rfi  ~  .  x- 


In  .68.  king  Charles Yl.'Tn 

vices  of  Mr  Penn  s  father,  and  feveral  debts  due  to  him- 

Penb  ?!lCr,°T  3t  ‘b  t,me  ?f  his  deceaftf-  granted  Mr 
lenn  and  his  heirs  the  province  lying  on  the  weft  fide 

f  the  river  Delaware  in  North  America,  which  from 
thence  obtained  the  name  of  Penfrlvanm.  Upon  this 
•  brief  ,«oL  „f 

,  Cr  t  s  Patent  ;  and  propofing  an  eafy  pur- 

chafe  of  lands,  and  good  terms  of  fettlement  for  fuch 

Thlfb  'n.C  ‘ned  ,10  ref.ovi  thither,  many  went  over. 

f  5avmS  raad^  and  lmproved  their  plantations  to- 
good  advantage,  the  governor,  in  order  to  fecure  the 


kers,  and  the  placer  T£f  S'  Zurs ^ 

was  the  fon  of  the  above  Sir  William  Penn,  and  was  Lnersr/  b'l  TT  ^n,d'ans’  appointed  commif- 
born  at  London  in  1644.  In  1660,  he  was  entered  =>  L’  ers  t( 0  piircbafe  the  land  he  had  received  from  the 
gentleman  commoner  of  Chrift-cburch*  "Tn  oTd, 3  ki'ng  °f  the  native  Ind'ans>  apd  concluded  a  peacTwith 
but  having  before  received  an  iinprfffionfSmtl’  ^planned and  built" 

preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe  a  Quaker,  withdrew  of  P  f  in,felf.orew  up  the  fundamental  conftitutiona 
w.th  fome  other  Undents-  from  theVationd  v^C  ted  T*  r"  ,68l>  he  ™  d«- 

and  hek.  pnvate  meetings,  where  they  preached  ani  u  tTu0?'  Ro>al  Society  5  and  the  next  year 
prayed  amongft  themfelves.  This  giving ^reat  offence  t  ^  {°r  ^Pcnfyivania,  where  he  continued  about 
to  the  heads  of  the  college,  Mr  Penn,  though  but  ,6  r  a"J  'eU,rncd  to  En?,a^  Auguft  ,684. 


.  . ~  Munconrormitv 


account,  treated  with  great  fever’itv  h  1  •  T  u 
nt  laft  turned  him  ontlf 


1  3  *-u  Luc  tnrone,  ne 

was  taken  into  a  great  degree  of  favour  with  his  Ma- 
jetty,  which  expofed  him  to  the  imputation  of  bein«r  a 
tapilt ;  but  from  which  he  fuliy  vindicated  himfelr 
"l  la«  turned  him  out  of  doors;  but  his  rePnr'menrT  pow<!ver>  uPon  the  Revolution,  he  was  examined  be- 
terwards  abating,  he  fent  him  to  France  in  comrLf'  f°re,dle  council  in  l688>  and  obliged  to  give  fecurity 
with  feme  perfons  of  quality;  where  he  continued  a  h“  *W,“JaBce  M  day  of  next  term,  which 

tinned  a  was  afterwards  contmued.  He  was  feveral  times  dif- 

charged 
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Penn,  charged  and  examined  ;  and  at  length  warrants  being 
natula  out  againft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 

felf  for  two  or  three  years.  Being  at  laft  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  king  and  council,  he  reprefented  his 
innocence  fo  effectually  that  he  was  acquitted.  In  Au- 
guft  1699,  he,  with  his  wife  an  ily,  embarked  for 
Penfylvania  ;  whence  he  returnee  *n  order  to 

vindicate  his  proprietary  right,  which  had  been  attack¬ 
ed  during  his  abfence.  Upon  Queen  Anne’s  accefllon 
to  the  crown,  he  was  in  great  favour  with  her, .and  was 
often  at  court.  But,  in  1 707,  he  was  involved  in  a  law- 
fuit  with  the  executors  of  a  perfon  who  had  been  for¬ 
merly  his  fte  ward  ;  and,  though  many  thought  him  ag¬ 
grieved,  the  court  of  chancery  did  not  think  proper  to 
relieve  him;  upon  which  account  he  was  obliged  to  live 
within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  for  feveral  months,  till  the 
matter  in  difpute  was  accommodated.  He  died  in 

1718.  #  . 

At  one  period  of  liis  life,  Penn  lodged  in  a  home  in 
Norfolk-ftreet  in  the  Strand.  In  the  entrance  to  it 
he  had  a  peeping-liole,  through  which  he  could  fee 
any  perfon  that  came  to  him.  A  creditor  one  day 
:fent  in  his  name,  and  having  been  made  to  wait  more 
•than  a  reafonable  time,  he  knocked  for  the  fervant, 
whom  he  afked,  “  Will  not  thy  matter  fee  tr.e  ?” 

■<«  Friend  (anfwercd  the  fervant)  he  has  feen  thee,  but 
•lie  does  not  like  thee.” 

Mr  Penn’s  friendly  and  pacific  manner  of  treating 
the  Indians  produced  in  them  an  extraordinary  love 
for  him  and  his  people  ;  fo  that  they  have  maintained 
a  perfeft  amity  with  the  Englifh  in  Penfylvania  ever 
-fince.  He  was  the  greateft  bulwark  of  the  Quakers  ; 

•in  whofe  defence  he  wrote  numberlefs  pieces.  Befides 
the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  others  ; 
the  moll  efteemed  of  which  are,  J.  His  Primitive 
Chriftianity  revived.  2.  His  defence  of  a  paper,  in- 
■t  it  led  Gofpel  Truths,  againjl  the  Exceptions  of  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Cork.  3.  His  Perfnafive  to  Moderation. 

4.  His  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England,  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  and  Proteftant  UifTenter.  5.  The  Sandy 
Foundation  (haken.  6.  No  Crofs,  no  Crown.  7.  The 
great  Cafe  of  Liberty  of  Confcience  debated.  8.  The 
Chriftian  Quaker  and  his  Teftimony  Hated  and  vindi¬ 
cated.  0.  A  Difcourfe  of  the  general  Rule  of  Faith 
-and  Praaice,  and  Judge  of  Controveify.  10.  Eng¬ 
land’s  Prefent  lntereft  confidered.  it.  An  Addrefs 
■to  Proteftants.  12.  His  Reflections  and  Maxims. 

His  Advice  to  his  Children.  14.  His  Rife  and 
Progrefs  of  the  People  called  Quakers.  15.  A  Trea- 
tife  on  Oaths.  Moll  of  thefe  have  patted  feveral  edi¬ 
tions,  fome  of  them  many.  The  letters  between  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  and  Dr  Tillotfon,  and  William  Penn  and 
William  Popple,  Efq;  together  with  Penn  s  letters  to 
the  princefs  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Hornes,  as  alfo  one  to  his  wife  on  his  going  to 
Penfylvania,  arc  inferted  in  his  works,  which  were  hrit 
colle&ed  and  publilhed  in  2  vols  folio  ;  and  the  parts 
-fince  felefted  and  abridged  into  1  vol.  folio,  are  very 
much  and  defervedly  admired  for  the  good  fenfe  they 

C°PENNATULA,  or  Sea-pen,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  zoophyte,  which,  though  it  fwims  about 
freely  in  the  fea,  approaches  near  to  the  gorgoma. 
This  genus  hath  a  bone  along  the  middle  of  the  in- 
iide,  which  is  its  chief  fupport;  and  this  bone  re- 
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ceives  the  fupply  of  its  offeous  matter  by  the  fame  Pcnnatula, 
polype  mouths  that  furniih  it  with  nourishment. v 
Linnaeus  reckons  feven  fpecies.  The  name  zoophytes 
under  which  this  genus  is  ranked,  it  is  well  known  fig- 
nifiea,  that  the  creature  partakes  both  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  nature  ;  but  fome  have  luppofed  it  to  be 
nothing  more  but  a  fucus  or  fea  plant.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  an  animal,  however,  and  as  fuch  i3  free  or  loco¬ 
motive.  Its  body  generally  expands  into  procefies  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  thefe  proceffes  or  branches  are 
furnifhed  with  rows  of  tubular  denticles  :  they  have  a 
polype  head  proceeding  from  each  tube. 

The  fea-pen  is  not  a  coralline,  but  diflinguifhed 
from  it  by  this  fpecific  difference,  corals,  corallines, 
alcyoonia,  and  all  that  order  of  beings,  adhere  firmly 
by  their  bafes  to  fubmarine  fubftances,  but  the  fea- 
pen  either  fwims  about  in  the  water  or  floats  upon 
the  furface. 

The  Honourable  Dr  Coote  Molefworth  lately  fent 
one  of  thefe  animals  to  the  ingenious  Mr  Ellis,  the 
author  of  many  curious  papers  on  the  nature  of  coral¬ 
lines,  which  was'  taken  in  a  trawl  in  7 2  fathoms  water, 
near  the  harbour  of  Breft.  in  France  :  the  fame  fpecies 
arc  frequently  found  in  the  ocean  from .  the  coafl  of 
Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  fea,  fometimes  at  confi- 
derable  depths,  and  fometimes  floating  on  the  furface* 

Mr  Ellis’s  defeription  of  that  fent  him  by  Dr  Molef- 
worth  is  as  follows ; 

Its  general  appearance  greatly refembles  thjitof  a  quill 
feather  of  a  bird’s  wing  (fee  Plate  CCCLXXXVIII* 
fig.  I.);  it  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour;  along  the  back  there  is  a  groove  from  the  quill 
part  to  the  extremity  of  the  feathered  part,  as  there  is 
in  a  pen  ;  the  feathered  part  confiits  of  fins  proceeding 
from  the  ftem,  as  expreffed  in  the  figure.  The  fins  move 
the  animal  backward  and  forward  in  the  water,  and 
are  furnifhed  with  fuckers  or  mouths  armed  with  fila¬ 
ments,  which  appear  magnified  as  fig.  2.  There  is 
no  perforation  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  Mr  Elliaris 
of  opinion,  that  the  exuvia  of  the  animals  upon  which  it 
feeds  arc  difeharged  by  the  fame  apertures  at  which  the 
food  is  taken  in;  and  in  this  it  is  not  Angular,  Nature 
having  obferved  the  fame  ceconomy  in  the  Greenland 
polype,  deferibed  by  Mr  Ellis  in  his  Effay  on  Coral¬ 
lines;  Each  fucker  has ‘eight  filaments,  which  are 
protruded  when  prey  is  to  be  caught  ;  but  at  other 
times  they  are  drawn  back  into  their  cafes,  which  are 
furnifhed  at  the  end  with  fpicuht,  that  clofe  together 
round  the  entrance,  and  defend  this  tender  part  from 

external  injuries.  . 

Dr  Bohadfch  of  Prague  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
fervir.g  one  of  thefe  animals  alive  in  the  water,  and 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  what  he  faw  :  “  A 
portion  of  the  ftem  contraaed,  and  became  of  a  ftrong 
purple  colour,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  liga¬ 
ture  round  it  *,  this  apparent  ligature,  or  zone,  moved 
upwards  and  downwards  fuccefiively  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  ftem,  as  well  the  feathered  as  the 
naked  part  j  it  began  at  the  bottom,  and  moving  up¬ 
wards  to  the  other  extremity,  it  there  difappeared, 
and  at  the  fame  inftant  appeared  again  at  the  bottom, 
and  afeended  as  before  ;  but  as  it  afeended  through  the 
feathered  or  pinnated  part,  it  became  paler.  When 
this  zone  is  much  confirmed,  the  trunk  above  it 
foils.  End  acquires  the  form  of  an  onion ,  the  con- 
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Pamela  ft  r!  A  ion  of  the  trunk  gives  the  colour  to  the  zone, 
or  t)e  intermediate  parts  are  paler  in  porpnrtion  as 
the  zone  becomes  deeper.  The  end  of  the  nuked 
trunk  is  fometfhies  curved  like  a  hook  ;  and  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity  there  is  a  finus  or  chink,  which  grows  deeper 
while  the  purple  ring  is  a fc ending,  and  fhallower  as  it 
is  coming  down.  The  fins  have  four  motions,  upward 
and  downward,  and  backward  and  forward,  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right.  The  fklhy  filaments,  or 
claws^,  move  in  all  diredions;  and  with  the  cylindrical 
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an  earth-worm,  and  along  the  middle  both  of  the  no- 
per  and  under  part  of  it  there  is  a  fmall  groove  which 
runs  fr()m  one  end  to  the  other,  hut  there  is  no  perfo-  ' 
ration  at  either  extremity.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bocy  is  convex,  j  about  an  inch  thick;  the  whole 
furface  is  covered  with  fmall  yellow  ftarrv  onenino. 
through  which  little  fuckers  are  protruded,  each  fur 
n.fhed  with  fix  tentacula,  or  filaments,  like  what  are 
obferved  on  fome  corals  ;  the  under  part  of  the  body 
is  quite  flat,  and  is  full  of  ramifications  of  flefhy  fibres^ 

which  Droceedincr  frnm  _ /•  1  l  cs> 


7  — vw  iu  eux  uirccuoiis ;  ana  witn  the  cylindrical  is  quite  flat  and  fnll  -c  '  F  e  Doay 

p  rt  from  which  they  proceed  are  fometimes  protruded  which  proceeding  from  tk  ram'hcatl0ns  o!  flefh y  fibres, 
from  the  fins,  and  fometimes  hidden  with  them.  common  7  ?  ,  the  ‘nfertlou  of  the  tail,  as  a 

Upon  differing  this  animal  the  following  pheno-  the  ftarrv'  c 1' ’•hrancl h  °“t  fo  as  t0  communicate  with 

me...  were  dilc-overed.  When  the  trunk  waf  opened  furface  of  the  -mimaT  n/V'Z  ^  ^  upper 

lengthwife,  a  faltifti  liquor  flowed  out  of  it,  fo  vifeid  known  the  f  vk  o  '  r  °f  2  the  Pcnnatul®  yet 

as  to  hang  down  an  inch.  The  whole  trunk  of  the  r,i  r  1  7^7  ftaPed  one>  or  33  u  is  called  the 

item  was  found  to  be  hollow,  the  outward  membrane  {ZbiZ*™  (—Sg  J')’  13  the  IarSeft  as  "’ell  as  the 

he,W  ft - j  r  an,C  mofl  fpeoous  in  Us  appearance.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  fil 

very  white,  elegantly  ftriated  on  each  of  the  feather  like 
proctfTes  With  ines  nr  J  n  .  , 


1  .  .  Uit-  outward  membrane 

being  very  ftrong,  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  an  inch 
t  uck  t  within  this  membrane  appeared  another  much 
thinner  ;  and  between  thefe  two  membranes,  in  the 
pinnated  part  of  the  trunk,  innumerable  little  yellow- 
»(n  eggs,  about  the  fize  of  a  white  poppy-feed,  were 
feen  floating  in  a  whitiih  liquor;  about  three  parts  of 
the  cavitv  wit-hm  tl-.*  _ .  ♦  . 


rr  •  ,6  ,  J  u‘1<llLU  un  eacn  or  the  leather-like 
proceffes  with  lines  or  ftreaks  of  the  deepeft  black 
t  13  very  rare,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Teas.  There 

Mi, film.  C  PeC'men  °f  t!‘iS  fp£C,'eS  ‘‘n  tLe  Brki{h 

PENNI  (Ciowan ni  Francifco),  born  at  Florence  in 
^08,  was  the  difnnU  nf  I?  — 1 1  1  s  r  .  .  : 


kind  of  yellowift,  bone  :  this  bone  is  about  two  inches  ZnZ  T  i-  tdlfc!PIe  ,of  Raphael,  who  obferving  his 
an  1  an  half  long,  and  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  thi~k  •  entirely  "dh.‘ntegnty*  1,,trufted  his  domeftic  concerns 
■n  the  middle  it  is  four  fquare,  but  towards  the  e,^  Z7  ^  got 

it  grows  round  and  VPrv  __  j  i  •  „  „  ppeuation  ot  il  fatore.  or  the  “  ftewai-r*  » 


•  ,,  . ,  ,,  l  wciiucin  or  an  inch  thick  ; 

n  the  middle  it  is  four  fquare,  but  towards  the  ends 
it  grows  round  and  very  taper,  that  end  being  fined 
nch  is  next  the  pinnated  part  of  the  trunk.  This 
bone  ,s  covered  ln  its  whole  length  with  a  clear  yel- 
low.fi,  flew,  which  at  each  end  runs  out  into  a  liga- 

andn  he°11 18  Td  in  the'°P  of  the  P'nnated  trunk, 
hdn  tk  ln  thr._t0_P  of  the  naked  trunk  ••  by  the 


.  ;  . ^vu,uu  ,  uy  wuicn  mean 

appellation  of  ilfatore,  or  the  “  fteward,”  which  he 
re  amed  ever  after.  The  genius  of  Penni  was  univer  ' 
*  ^U.t,  Vs  5reatcft  pleafure  was  in  painting  landfcapes 

and  buildings:  he  was  an  excellent  defigner  and  co 
loured  extremely  well  in  oil,  diftemperf  and  Trefco" 
He  painted  portraits  in  an  exquifite  flyle;  and  had  fuch 
happy  natural  talents,  that  Raphael  left  him  heir  to  his 
fortune  in  partnerfhin  with  T„i;„  R _  eir,? 


pSat^me^f  ^ 

pictures  at  Rome,  particularly  in  the  palace  of  Chiri 
fo  exaflly  the  flyle  of  his  mafter,  fhat  they  mS 
not  undefervedly  have  been  imputed  to  him  :  hefinffi, 


--  .  ...  me  ujp  or  tnc  naked  trunk  :  bv  the  hurmmot,,  i  *  i  ,  ZZ*  *  uyiej  ana  Had  iuch 

help  o,  the  upper  ligament  the  end  of  the  bone  is  fortune  in  Z  tliatRaPhaeI  left  him  heir  to  his 

e. t-ier  bent  mto  an  arch,  or  difpofed  in  a  ftraight  line.  difcpR  §*£*2  \  R°mano  his  ^llow- 

Jim  fins  are  compofed  of  two  {kins:  the  outward  •"  Af  Raphael  s  death.  Penni  - 

rffiniiVn0"!  andfIert.he7>  a"d  covered  over  with  an 
hin  aL  r  rr  Cnm/°n  ftreaks  J  inner  flein  is 
m  nner  dra  PraftenV  the  fuckerS  are  alfo  the  fame 
TZZZmP°/f  0t  Z°  niWS>  bat  the  0l,tward  ficin 

Mb.  f  1  l  B°th  thc  fins  and  fuckers  are  others  which  R  "k”  lTaTr'1”  ur  v,onttantine,  and 
hollow,  fo  that  the  cavity  of  the  fuckers  may  commu  •’  u  .V  “  RaPh,el  had  left  imperfeft  ;  but  differ- 

picate  with  thofeof  the  fins,  as  the  cavity  of  the  fins  wHchlh  ^  ?b°Ut.  3  COpy  of  the  transfiguration, 
does  with  that  of  the  trunk.  7  tke  P"Pe  ‘utended  for  the  king  of  France  thev 

-Dr  Shaw,  in  the  Iiiftory  of  Algiers  fays  that  Pfparated;  Pcnnt  went  to  Naples  ;  but  the  ait  of  that 

"SI  thlTf  Jh  f°  i’.1fm;n°l!s  !n  the  water,’  thlt  in  rfe  aft™  Z  'iT!'  Z*  C°"ftitut‘on*  he  d‘'«l  foon 

mght  the  nfliermen  difeover  fifhes  fwimmincr  about  In  JhZ  V  .  J?  had  a  br°ther  called  Lucca  Penni 
various  depths  of  the  fea  by  the  light  they  gfve  Fr„m  worked '^Genoa  and  other  parts  of  Italy  i„  coni 

Hiere  are  other  kinds  of  fea  pens,  or  fpecies  of  tbl.  '  mmv“d  devoted  htmfelf  to  engraving. 

*  #  imal  which  have  not  a  refemblance  to  a  nen  Tl  '  ^  or  Y>  in  commerce,  an  ancient  Fneliffi 

:uxxtiiim  the  kidney  fhaped  fe.-pen  (fee  fil  l  )  Ph  ‘  fT^re  C0:n>  whlch  bad  formerly  confiderable  courfe  but  t 
of  the  peacock  fifl,  (fee  fig.  4),  the  pe^iitula  fitfl  “°W  genefraiI)r  dwi'ndkd  '"to  an  imaginary  money  or- 

i  r"  rate  --  -  -  - 

the  kidney  put  ,s  about  an  jnch  P  P  colour  The  penny  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  three  pence  • 
and  about  half  an  inch  wide  in  the  nTr  *  Aft  d’  f‘Ve  °f  them  made  one  fluffing,  or  fciUinff  Saxon  A' 

*  tad  .Proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the  boHv  \?a,rt.;  a  Iilark  01  mancufe,  equal  to  our  7  s.  6<L  ’  d° 

,0Un  ‘  J  and  ab0Utan  inch  lonSS 13  alfo  full  of  ringllike  with'”  c^fj  fo  de  S"*  A'W  a  -the  Pen"y  was  flruck 

8  g  witu  a  crois,  fo  deeply  indented  in  it,  that  it  migb.t  be 

eafily 


Plate 


Penn?,. 

Penny. 
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r,.r,y,  e,r,ly  broke,  and  parted,  on  ocofion,  into  two  pans, 

I'enrith.  thenCe  called  half  pennies  ;  or  into  four,  thence  called 
^—fZhings,  or  farthings.--  But  that  pnnee  comed  it 
Vithout  indenture ;  in  lieu  of  which,  he  firft  itmek 
round  halfpence  and  farthings. 

He  alfo  reduced  the  weight  of  the  penny  to  a  ftana- 
ari  •  order  me  that  itihould  weigh  3  2  grains  of  wheat, 
taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear  -This  penny  was 
called  the  penny  Jlcrling— Twenty  of  thefe  pence  were 
to  weigh  an  ounce  ;  whence  the  penny  became  a 
weight  as  well  as  a  coin.  See  Sterling  and  Phttur- 

11  The  penny  fterling  is  now  nigh  difufed  as  a  coin  ; 
and  fcarce  fubfifts,  but  as  a  money  of  account,  con- 
tairing  the  twelfth  part  of  a  Ihilling,  or  the  140th  pait 

°f  Pen n  vf  "in  ancient  ftatutes,  &c.  is  ufed  for  all  filver 
money.  And  hence  the  ward-penny,  aver- penny,  hundred- 
tennn,  tithing  penny,  and  brothel  l  penny- 
J  PeNxr  IV eight ,  a  Troy  weight,  containing  24  grains , 
each  train  weighing  a  grain  of  wheat  gathered  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  ear,  well  dried.  Hie  name  took  its 
rife  hen  -e,  that  this  was  anciently  the  weight  of  one  of 
our  ancient  filver  pennies.  See  Penny.  , 

Twentv  of  thefe  penny-weights  make  an  ounce  ,roy. 
PFNRITH,  an  ancient  town  of  the  county  o,  Cum- 
heriand  in  England,  feated  under  a  hill  wiled  Ijnnth- 
Fell  near  the  rivers  Eamont  and  Low t  • 
ereat  thoroughfare  foi  travellers;  but  has  little  other 
trade,  except  tanning,  and  a  fmall  rr.anufaaure  of 
checks.  Formerly  it  had  a  caftie,  but  u  is  now  in 
ruins  In  the  church  yard  is  a  monument  of  great 
antiquity,  confiding  of  two  ftone-pillars  1 1  feet  6  inches 
Eigh  and  C  in  circumference  fn  the  lower  part,  which 
bounded5;  the  upper  is  We  and  tape,  s  to  a  pom  ; 

-  tEp  fnnare  t>art  is  fome  fret-work,  and  the  relievo 
of  a  croL ;  and  on  the  interior  fide  of  one  is  the  faint 
representation  of  fome  animal.  But  thefe  Hone,  are 
mo, t, Ted  at  their  lower  part  into  a  round  one  :  tney 
are' a'  out  1 1  feet  afunder,  and  the  fpace  between  them 
i,  inclofed  on  each  fide  with  two  very  large  „ut  thin 

femicirculsr  ftones;  fo  that  there  ,s  left  between  pillar 

aud  pillar  a  walk  of  two  feet  in  breadth.  Two  ot 
thefe  leffer  ftones  are  plain,  the  others  have  certain 
figures  at  prefent  fcarce  intelligible.  Not  far  from 
thefe  pillars  is  another  called  the  giants  thumb,  five 
feet  eight  inches  high,  with  an  expanded  head,  per- 
fbrated  on  both  fides ;  from  the  middle  the  flone  rifes 
yuain  into  a  leffer  head,  rounded  at  top;  but  no  part  has 
a  tendency  to  the  figure  of  a  crofs  being  in  no  part 
mutilated7  The  pillars  are  fait!  to  have  been  fet  up 

n  memory  of  Sir  Owen  Ctefarins,  a  famous  wan, or 

v.liricd  here,  who  killed  fo  many  wild  bears,  which 
much  infefted  this  county,  that  the  figures  of  bears 
"lt  it,  ftone,  on  each  fide  of  l„s  grave  were  fet 
there  in  remem'  ranee  of  the  execution  he  made  among 
thofe  beads ;  and  it  is  hkwife  faid  his  body  ex  ended 
from  one  pillar  to  the  other.  In  the  market-place 
•  there  is  a  town-houfe  of  wood,  beautihed  with  bears 
chmbing  up  a  ragged  ttaff.  There  is  a  memorandum 
’on  the  north  fide  of  the  veflry  without,  t..at,  in  1598, 
2266  perfons  died  here  of  tho  plagufiv  1  here  is  a 
charity  fchool  in  this  place  for  20  boys,  and  anmher 
for  30  girls,  maintained  by  55  b  a  year,  b'  ■  -  :i  »• 
wieiit-morey  and  parilh  ftock.  In  17 15  we  Scovcn 
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Highlanders  entered  this  town,  and  quartered  in  it  101  Fmm!*, 
a  night,  in  their  way  to  Prefton,  'without  doing  much  /— 
harm;  but  in  the  hft  rebellion,  in  1745,  they  were, 
it  is  faid,  very  rapacious  and  cruel.  Its  handfome  fpa- 
cl  ir'lfh,.  b.,n  lately  tC.tuih.  and  tlt.  mtj*. 
p„,,e,l  t.y  pill...,  llt.ft*  »"  "f  '"“'d',  /£ 

ftone,  dug  out  of  a  neighbouring  quarry  °4’  tll.e 
call  part  of  the  parifh,  upon  the  north  .rank  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Eamont,  tlieie  are  two  caves  or  grottoes,  dug  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  and  fu indent  to  contain  .00  men. 

The  paffage  to  them  is  very  narrow  aim  dangerous, 
and  if  is  pcfiible  that  its  perilous  accefs  may  have 
Sven  it  the  name  of  Ifi,  Paris;  though  the  vulgar  tel 
ftianpe  ftories  of  ore  Ifis,  a  giant,  who  lived  there  in 
former  times,  and,  like  C  icus  of  old,  ufed  to  fence  men 
and  cattle,  and  draw  them  into  h.s  den  to  devour 
them.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  that  thefe  fubUr- 
raneous  chambers  were  made  for  a  fccuie  re.tr,e.a^  1 

time  of  hidden  danger ;  and  the  iron  gates,  wh.cn  were 
taken  away  not  long  ago,  feem  to  confirm  that  fuppo- 

W  Lon? .  3.  16.  N.  Lat.  54* 

PENROSE  (Thomas),  was  the  Cun  of  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Mr  Penrofe,  reftor  of  Newbury,  Be, ks  a  man 
of  high  (Trailer  and  abilities,  defeated  from  an  an¬ 
cient  Cornifti  family,  beloved  and  refpetfted  by  M ^ 
knew  him.  Mr  Penrofe,  jun.  hung  intended  .or  t.ie 


knew  him.  Mr  renroie,  ju... 

church,  purfued  his  ftudies  with  iucceft,  at  Um.t 
church,  Oxon,  until  the  fummer  of  ,762,  when  h.s 
ea  rer  turn  to  the  naval  and  miht  ry  line  ovupowtring 
his  attachment  to  his  real  intereft,  he  left  his  cohege, 
and  embarked  in  the  uiPortiinate  expedition  agunft 
Nova  Colcnia,  in  South  America,  under  the  command 
of  Caotain  Macnamara.  I  he  lftue  was  la.al. 

Clive  (the  largeft  vefiel)  was  burnt ;  and  though  the 

STbuLd.  <»  i~.j  *f  >*-'■  M;,p;r± 

aftintr  as  lieutenant  of  marines,  was  wounded  ,!,  y..  the 

u  rdihips  which  he  afterwards  luftunedm  a  prize  floop. 


h;  rdihips  which  he  arterwaras  luua.ueu  ...  »  prize  1--  . , 
in  whifti  he  was  fiationed,  mteily  ruined  his  conftiti  - 
tion.  Returning  to  England  with  ample  ted. menials 
of  his  gallantry  and  good  behaviour,  he  fimft.ed.  at 
Hertford  College,  Oxon,  (us  courfe  of  ftudies  ;  and 
having  taken  orders,  accepted  the  cuiacy  ot 
the  income  of  which;  by  the  voluntary  fubftnptio.  ot 
the  inhabitants*  was  coni, oerably  augmented.  Mur 
he  had  continued  in  that  ihtion  about  nine  years,  it 
feeired  as  if  the  clouds  of  difappointment,  vvhlch  ha  ' 
hitherto  over  (had  owed  his  prefpeds,  and  tinSured  his 
poetical  effc.ys  with  gloom,  were  c  earing  away  ;  for 
he  Ls  then  prefented  by  a  friend,  wno  knew  h.s 
worth  and  honoured  his  abilities,  ro  a  »'ing  * o'  > 
near  tool,  per  annum.  It  can,e,  ho.vever,  too  late, 
for  the  Hate  of  Mr  Penrofe’s  health  was  now  fuch  as 
eft  little  hope,  except  in  the  affiftance  of  the  waters 
of  Briftol.  Thither  he  went ;  and  there  he  died  m 
I7-o  3red  3fi  years.  In  .768  he  married  M.fs  Mrry 
Sloccck  of  Newbury,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
Thomas,  who  was  educated  at  Winton  College. 

Mr  Penrofe  was  refpetted  for  his  extenlive  e.  udition, 
admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  equally  btloved  an, 
Seemed  for  hi.  focul  qualities.  By  the  poor,  toward, 
whom  he  was  liberal  to  his  utmoft  ability,  he  was  ve- 
nt.tat.ed  to  the  higheit  degree. 

nolition  his  talents  were  great.  His  pencil  vas  .y 
as  his  pen,  and  on  fubjedb  of  humour  had  uncommon 
merit.  To  his  poetical  abilities  the  public,  by  them 
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reception  of  his  Flights  of  jcancy,  &e.  have  given  a 
favourable  teftimony.  To  fum  up  the  whole,  his  figure 
and  addrefs  were  as  pleafing  as  his  mind  was  orna¬ 
mented. 

PENRYN,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  feated 
on  a  hill  at  the  entrance  of  Falmouth -haven  by  Pen- 
^  dennis  caftle.  It  confifts  of  about  300  houfes  ;  and  the 
flreets  3re  broad  and  well  paved.  There  are  fo  many 
gardens  and  orchards  in  it,  that  it  refembles  very  much 
*  town  in  a  wood.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivulets, 
and  has  an  arm  of  the  fea  on  each  fide  of  it,  with  a 
good  euftomhoufe  and  quay,  and  other  neat  buildings. 
Tt.  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in  pilch  r  is,  and  in  the 
Newfoundland  fiffiery.  It  was  anciently  governed  by 
a  poi treeve  ;  but  James  I  made  it  a  corporation,  eon- 
filling  of  a  mayor,  n  aldermen,  1 2  common  council- 
rrc-n,  with  a  recorder,  Reward,  & c.  an  office  of  record 
every  three  weeks,  with  a  prifen,  and  power  to  try 
felons  in  their  jurifjiflicn.  rtnd  he  granted,  that  the 
mayor  and  two  aldermen  ffiould.  be  jnftices  of  the  pe-"ce 
■and  that  they  ffiould  have  a  guildhall.  There  was 
once  a  monaftery  in  this  place,  which  was  a  cell  to 
Burton  ;  and  there  are  dill  to  be  feu,  a  tower,  and 
part  of  the  garden  walls,  the  ruins  of  a  collegiate 
church.  It  has  neither  church  nor  chapel,  but  belongs 
to  the  panffi  of  Gluvias,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  ft 
lias  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fkce  the  fi rib 
year  of  Queen  Mary  ,  and  James  II.  granted  it  a  r.ew 
charter,  whereby  their  eleftion  was  veiled  in  the  ma- 
gut  racy  only  ;  but  it  was  never  made  nfe  of,  all  the 
inhabitants  that  pay  fcot  and  lot,  who  are  not  much 
above  too,  being  the  eledors.  Mr  Rymer  gives  a 
very  remarkable  account  how  Penryn  was  once  faved 
oy  a  company  of  ftrolhng  players.  He  ffiys,  that  lo- 
wards  the  latter  .end  of  the  16th  century  the  Spaniards 
were  landing  to  burn  the  town  juft  as  the  players  were 
letting  Sanifon  upon  the  Philiftines ;  which  perform- 
ance  was  accompanied  with  fuch  drumming  and  fficut- 
ing,  that  the  Spaniards  thought  fome  ambuffi  vvas  laid 

Pb  uX  rand  Pimpered  hack  to  the!r  fhips.  Queen 
Elizabeth  founded  a  free-fclfool  in  this  place.  W.  JLBng 
5.  33.  N.  Lat.  50.  23.  b 

f,t,faff  ^C0LAVa/ettlCnient  in  North  America, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico 

It  was  eflabliffied  by  the  French,  and^eded  to  Great 

cT J“  “  »• 

The  year, 78 1,  fo  difaftrous  to  Britain  in  other 
refpefts,  was  alio  remarkable  for  the  j-eduftion  of  Pcn- 
pCol“  by  the  Spaniards  under  Don  Bernardo  Galvez 
Great  preparations  for  this  expedition  had  been  making 

bv  -1  r>  TF?"*  ’.but  11  was  hor  fome  time  retarded 

e  td !  v  rr/  wmch  auatked  ti,e  sPani|b 

othm  of  ill  Wh'Ch  W  «f  tbe  line,  befides 

ovhers  of  inferior  rote,  were  loft,  together  with  the 

BvPh;rd  ffif’  1°  the  —  than 000. 

ba-k  to  5  h  U’e  r,Cmnindtr  obliged  to  put 

Let  v  s  Ia  n  ?""2;  t0  rtPafr  !  ll!!t  ** 

neet  WuS  aga.n  jueged  capahie  of  putting-to  fea  an 

embarkation  was  made  of  near  g  •  ,  ’ 

Bernardo  at  their  head  LlTb  ,  T\  Wlth  Don 

1™. 

1  Vo!  xiv  sr'i  cou“  •»* 
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armament  with  few  more  than  1000  men,  confiding  of  Penfaroi.i, 
fome  regulars  and  Teamen,  with  the  inhabitants.  The  b’enl'acce. 
entrance  ot  the  harbour,  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
jedl  of  defence,  was  guarded  !>y  two  fmall  armed  vef- 
fcls,  but  they  were  inl'uffieient  to  fecond  the  batteries 
that  had  been  eredled  for  its  protection;  and  the  ft*, 
without  the  affiftancc  of  fome  fhips  of  foree,  were  in¬ 
capable  of  refilling  a  vigorous  attack.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  prodigious  odds,  however,  the  Spaniards  met 
with  the  mod  determined  oppofition.  Every  inch  of 
ground  was  difputcd  with  the  greateft  refolution.  The 
harbour  was  not  forced  without  the  greateft  difficulty, 
nor  could  the  veflels  be  taken  that'defended  it;  the 
companies  belonging  to  them,  after  fettfng  them  on 
file,  retired  on  ffiore. 

.  The  Spaniards,  now  in  poffi  ~>n  of  the  haibour, 
invefted  the  place  in  form,  and  made  their  approaches 
>n  a  cautious  and  regular  manner;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  befieged  were  no  lefs  aftive  and  vigilant  in 
tlicir  own  defence.  Sallies  were  made  oeeafionaily 
with  great  fuccefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  fire  was  kept  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  only 
greatly  to  annoy,  but  even  to  ftrfke  the  believers  with 
aftomffiment.  This  ineenfed  the  Spaniffi  genera!  the 
more  as  he  knew  that  the  garrifon  could  expect  no 
relief,  and  therefore  that  all  their  efforts' could  only 
piolong  the  -date  of  their  furrendtr.  The  refiftm  a 
was  the  more  mortifying,  as  he  was  perfectly  coc.ffiious 
of  the  bravery  of  his  troops  ;  and  he  had  artillery  fit 
as  his  offic.rs  expreffed  thcmfelves,  “  to  be  employed 
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again  ft  Gibi  altar.  \  v  1  tli  all  thefe  advantages, 


ever,  fo  refolute  was  the  defence  of  the  garrifon,  that 
after  t.ie  fiege  had  continued  for  two  months,  wry  link* 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  its  fpeedy  termination'' 
As  they  dcfpaired  therefore  of  making  any  effeftn  I 
imprefhon  by  means  of  their  cannon,  they  etefied  a 
battery  of  mortars,  with  jvhich  they  bombarded  a  re¬ 
doubt  that  commanded  the  main  avenue  to  the  place  * 
ana  in  this  they  were  favoured  by  an  unexpetfed  acci¬ 
dent.  On  the  8th  of  May  a'ffitl!  burl  open  th» 
door  of  the  powder  magazine  under  the  redoubt  by' 
which  it  vvas  blown  up,  with  the  lofs  of  near  roo  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Fortunately  for  the  parrifon 
however,  two  flank-works  ft, 'll  remained  entire,  from 
both  Which  fo  heavy  a  f«re  was  kept  up,  that  though 
an  afiauh  was  ,rf, me  ,ateiy  given,  the  afffiilants  were  re- 
pulfed  with  great  flaughter.  This  afforded  leifure  to 
the  garnfon  to  carry  off  the  wounded  men,  with  feme 
ot  the  artillery,  and  to  fpike  up  the  reft.  As  the 
enemy  however,  foon  recovered  themfeives,  and  ore- 
pared  for  a  general  ftorm,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
abandon  the;  dank  works,  and  retire  into  the  body  of 
the  place.  The  poffeffion  of  thefo  outwoiks,  however 
gave  the  enemy  fuch  advantages,  that  the  place  was 
no  longer  tenable.  Their  fituation,  on  a  rlfimr  , round 
enabled  them  to  command  the  battery  oppofi  e  to  their 
cluet  approach  with  fmall  arms,  and  to  finale  out  the 
men  at  their  guns  A  capitulation  therefore  became 
abfolutely  rteeeff  iry,  which  was  obtained  on  honourable 
erms.  I  he  town,  with  the  whole  province  of  Weft 
bfonda,  was  confirmed  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  tre-tv 
of  1783.  W.  Long.  87.  20.  N.  L  it.  30.  22  7 

PENSANCE,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England  at 
the  bottom  of  Mountfbay,  about  ten  miles  from  ’the 
L  d  s  land.  It  was  bufnt  in  1 595  by  the  Spaniards, 
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Fen««,  who,  with  four  galleys,  furprifed  this  part  of  the  coaft, 
I’eufilvsnia..nj  ret  fire  to  ieveral  villages  and  fai ms  .  b 
‘—v— foon  after  rebuilt,  made  one  of  the  coinage  towns, 
and  has  now  a  confidence  trade.  It  lies  in  the  paiifti 
of  Madera,  noted  for  its  reftorative  fpnng,  very  eftec- 
iu.il  in  the  cure  of  lamenefs  as  well  as  the  cholic,  &c. 
It  is  well-built  and  populous,  and  has  many  lhips  be- 
lonrrin(T  to  it.  The  fliorc  abounds  fo  with  lead,  tin, 
and  copper  ore,  that  the  veins  thereof  appear  on  the 
utmoft  extent  of  land  at  low-water  mark.  . 

PENSILES  horti,  Hanging  Gardens ,  in  antiquity. 

See  Babylon,  n°  P  .  .  .  R r;t;n. 

PENSILVANIA,  late  one  of  the  principal  BritUU 

colonies  in  North  America,  had  its  name  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  Quaker  William  Penn,  fon  of  Sir  William,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Englilh  fleet  in  Oliver  Cromwell  s  tune 
.  and  in  the  beginning  of  Ch.  IE’s  reign  who  obtained 
a  grant  of  it  in  the  year  1679  ;  is  bounded  on  the  eail 
by  Delaware  bay  and  river,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
t  o  the  north  l  y  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  or  live 
.  ,  0“.  ,«1  oif the  foeth  and  w.ft.by  Maryland.  It. 
extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  200  miles;  but 
its  breadth  varies  greatly,  from  .5,  and  even  lefs,  to 

^The  a:r  in  Penfilvania  is  fweet  and  clean  1  he  fall, 
begins  about  the  20th  of  October, .  ;nd 


Very  fewPepfilvanh. 


nr  autumn,  ucdiuu  auv>*v  - 

kfis  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  winter 
fete  in,  which  continues  till  March,  and  is  fomet.mes 
extremely  cold  and  fevere  ;  but  the  air  is  then  generally 
A  ,  ->n  1  htalthv  The  river  Delaware,  though  very 
tL”  in  "  n  fn.«.n  „n,  F,op  M.nch  ,o  Junn 
that  is,  in  the  fpring,  the  weather  is  more  incondant 
than  in  the  other  feafons.  In  the  months  of  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  the  heats  would  be  almoft  in- 
tolerable,  if  they  were  not  m.t, gated  by  frequent  cool 
breeds-  The  wind  during  the  fummer  is  generally 
fouth -weft  ;  but  in  the  winter  blows  or  the  moft  part 
from  the  north  weft,  over  the  fnowy  frozen  mountain 
and  lakes  of  Canada,  which  occations  the  exceffive  cold 
,  •  a-Viot  feafon.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  this 

fiatT differs  not  materially  fiom  that  of  Conneaicnt, 
except  that  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  much  more  regular.  The  inhabitants  never 
feel  thofe  quick  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat,  by  a 
chann»  of  the  wind  from  north  to  fouth,  as  thete  fo 
frequently  experience  who  live  eatlward  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  near  the  fea.  The  hot  fouthwardly winds 
pet  chilled  by  paffing  over  the  long  chain  of  Allegany 

^  Longevity,  when  tolerably  afeertained,  is  doubtlefs  the 

trueft  mark  of  the  healthinefs  of  any  country  ;  but  this 
tr  ,  •  .  w  not  been  fettled  above  too  years,  is 

not'fufficiently  old  to  determine  from  fafts  the  ftate  of 
Wevky  Among  the  people,  called  Quakers,  who 
th7o  deft  fettlers,  there  are  instances  or  longevity, 
V'  7  -v  their  living  in  the  old  cultivated  coun- 
'  ¥'T  S  the  temperance  impofc.d  on  them  by  their 
Shob  i  here  are  fewer  long-lived  people  among  the 
Gentians  than  among  other 

upon  vegetables  an 1  ™  «>  •  of  tbdr  ftrength  by 

SwZ\  Nearly  one  half  of  the  children  born  in 
Philadelphia  die  under  two  years  of  age,  and  chiefly 


with  a  difeafe  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
die  at  this  age  in  the  country. 

As  to  the  face  of  this  country,  towards  the  coaft, 
like  the  adjacent  colonies,  it  is  flat,  hut  rifes  gradually 
to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the  weft.  As  much 
as  nearly  one  third  of  this  ftate  may  be  called  moun- 
tainous;  particularly  the  counties  ot  Bedford,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  Cumberland,  part  of  Frankln,  Dauphin,  and 
part  of  Bucks  and  Northampton,  through  which  mb, 
under  various  names,  the  numerous  ridges  and  (purs, 
which  collectively  form  what  we  choofe  to  call,  tor 
the  fake  of  ckarnef-,  the  great  range  of  Allegany  moun - 
tains  There  is  n  remarkable  difference  between  the 
country  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fide  of  the  range  of 
mountains  we  have  juft  been  defcnb.ng.  Between  thefe 
mountains  and  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  which  run 
into  the  Atlantic,  not  only  in  this,  but  m  all  the 
fouthern  Hates,  are  feveral  ranges  of  Hones,  fan  1, 
earths,  and  minerals,  which  lie  in  the  utmoft  confufion* 
Beds  of  done,  of  vaH  extent,  particularly  of  limeftone* 
have  their  feveral  layers  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  thrown  confufedly  in  every  direaion.  Between 
thefe  lower  falls  and  the  ocean  is  a  very  extenfive  col- 
le&ion  offand,  clay,  mud,  and  (hells,  partly  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  of  the  fea,  partly  brought  down  by 
floods  from  the  upper  county,  and  partly  produced  by 
the  decay  of  vegetable  fubftances.  .  The  country  weft- 
ward  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  thefe  relpe&a,  is 
totally  different.  It  is  very  irregular,  broken,  and  va¬ 
riegated,  but  there  are  no  mountains  ;  ana  when  viewed 
from  the  moft  weftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  vaft  extended  plain.  All  the  various 
ftrata  of  Hone  appear  to  have  lain  undifturbed  in  the 
fituation  wherein  they  were  firft  formed.  1  ne  layers 
of  clay,  fund,  and  coal,  are  nearly  horizontal.  Scarcely 
a  (ingle  inftance  is  to  be  found  to  the  contrary.  Every 
appearance,  ill  fhort,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
that  the  original  cruft,  in  which  the  ftone  was  formed,, 
has  never  been  broken  up  on  the  weft  fide  °f  the  moun- 
tains,  as  it  evidently  has  been  eaftward  of  them. 

The  chief  rivers  are  three,  Delaware,  Sufquehanna, 
and  Skoolkil.  The  Delaware,  rifing  in  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois,  takes  its  courfe  fouth  ward  and  after 
dividing  this  province  from  that  of  New  Jerfey,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  promontories  or 
capes  May  and  Henlopen,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large 
bay,  called  from  the  river  Delaware  Bay.  1  his  rive? 
is  navigable  above  200  miles.  The  Sufquehanna  rifes 
alfo  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  running  fouth 
through  the  middle  of  the  province,  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Chefapeakc,  being  navigable  a  great  way  for  large 
(hins.  The  Skoolkil  has  its  fource  in  the  fame  country 
as  the  other  two,  and  alfo  runs  fonth,  almoft  parallel 
to  them;  till  at  length,  turning  to  the  eaft^rd,  it 
falls  into  the  Delaware  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  navigable  for  boats  above  100  miles.  Thefe  rivers, 
with  the  numerous  creeks  and  harbours  in  Delaware 
bay,  capable  of  containing  the  largeft  fleets,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  the  trade  of  this  province. 

As  l  the  foil,  produce,  and  traffic  of  Pe.ifilvania, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  New -York  and  Qe 
Jerseys,  fmee  what  is  there  faid  on  thofe  heac.s  w 
equally  applicable  to  this  province  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
different  is  on  the  fide  of  this  province.  They 
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Pei filvania, have  fome  ncehere,but  In  no  great  quantities;  and  fome 
tobacco,  but  it  Is  not  equal  to  that  of  Virginia.  From 
the  premiums  offered  by  the  fociety  of  arts  in  London, 
it  appears  that  the  foil  and  climate  of  this  province  are 
looked  upon  as  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  fome  fpe- 
cies  of  vines.  The  trade  cariitd  on  from  hence  and 
the  other  colonies  to  the  French  anc)  Dutch  ifiands  and 
Surinam,  was  greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  Britain, 
and  very  definitive  to  the  fugar-colonies :  for  they 
take  molaffes,  rum,  and  other  fpirits,  with  a  great 
many  European  goods,  from  thefe  foreigners  ;  carrying 
them  horfes,  provifions,  and  lumber  in  return  ;  without 
which  the  French  could  not  carry  on  their  fugar-ma- 
nufatures  to  that  advantage  they  do. 

New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfilvania,  were  dif- 
covered,  with  the  reft  of  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica/in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  Sebaftian  Cabot, 
for  the  crown  of  England;  but  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  the  firft  adventurer  that  attempted  to  plant  colo¬ 
nies  on  thefe  fhores,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth ; 
and,  in  honour  of  that  princefs,  gave  all  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  North  America  the  name  of  Virginia .  Mr 
Hudfon,  an  Englifhman,  failing  to  that  part  of  the 
coaft  which  lies  between  Virginia  and  New  England, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  being 
about  to  make  a  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon’s 
river,  the  Dutch  gave  him  a  fum  of  money  to  difpofe 
of  his  intereft  in  this  country  to  them.  In  the  year 
1608  they  began  to  plant  it ;  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
purchase,  laid  claim  to  all  thofe  countries  which  are  now 
denominated  New  York ,  New  Jerfey,  and  Penjilvania ; 
but  there  remaining  fome  part  of  this  coaft  which  was 
not  planted  by  the  Hollanders,  the  Swedes  fent  a  fleet 
of  /hips  thither,  and  took  po/feftion  of  it  for  that 
crown  ;  but  the  Dutch  having  a  fupcrior  force  in  the 
neighbourhood,  compelled  the  Swedes  to  fubmit  to 
•their  dominion,  allowing  them,  however,  to  enjoy  the 
plantations  they  had  fettled.  The  Englifh  not  admit- 
ting  that  either  the  Dutph  or  Swedes  had  any  right 
to  countries  firft  difcovered  and  planted  by  a  fubjedf  of 
England,  and  part  of  them  at  that  time  pofTeffed  by 
the  iubje&s  of  Great  Britain,  under  charter  from 
\4i1een  Elifabeth  and  King  James  I.  King  Charles  II. 
during  the  firft  Dutch  war  in  1664,  granted  the 
countries  of  New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfilvania, 
of  which  the  Dutch  had  ufurped  the  poflefiion,  to  his 
brother  James  Duke  of  York;  and  Sir  Robert  Carr 
emg  ent  over  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  and 
land  forces,  and  fummeniug  the  Dutch  governor  of 
the  city  of  New  Amfterdam,  now  New  York,  to 
urrender,  he  thought  fit  to  obey  the  fummons,  and 
>ield  that  capital  to  the  Englifh  :  the  reft  of  the 

t  nCeS  lx  ithe  pofFeffion  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
Oi  o\\et  his  example  ;  and  thefe  countries  were  con- 
nne  to  the  Englifh  by  the  Dutch  at  the  next  treaty 
ot  peace  oetween  the  two  nations.  The  Duke  of  York 
afterwards  parcelled  them  out  to  under  proprietors  : 
idling,  in  particular,  to  William  Penn  the  eider,  in 
r  t0W"  ?f  Newcaftle*  Delaware,  and  a 

heirs  f  (T*  m'  k8  r°Un,d  tHe  fame;  to  whora>  hi» 
he.rs  and  affigns,  by  another  deed  of  the  fame  date, 

he  made  over  all  that  trait  of  land  from  12  miles  foutli 

Z  ft  l  n0W/'‘y,ded  ,nto  the  tw<1  counties  of  Kent 
*Bd  6uftix>  wh,th>  'Vth  Ncwcaftle  dilirift,  are  com- 
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ntonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Three  Lower  Court-  Pc.Mv 

ties  upon  Delaware  River.  All  the  reft  of  the  under-' - v 

proprietore,  fome  time  after,  furrendered  their  chute  13 
to  the  crown  ;  whereby  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys 
became  royal  governments;  but  Penn  retained  that 
part  of  the  country  which  had  been  fold  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  together  with  what  had  been  granted 
to  him  before  in  i63o-i,  which  now  conftitutes  the 
province  of  Penfilvania.  Ad  loon  as  Penn  had  got  his 
patent,  he  began  to  plant  the  country.  Thofe  who 
went  over  from  England  were  generally  Diffenters  and 
Quakers,  whole  religion  is  eftablilhed  by  law  here,  but 
with  a  toleration  of  all  other  Proteftar.t  fedts.  The 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  who  were  fettled  here  before  Mr 
Penn  became  proprietor,  choofing  Hill  to  reiide  in  this 
country,  as  they  did  in  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys 
obtained  the  fame  privileges  as  the  reft  of  his  majefty’s 
nbjedds  ,  and  their  defeendants  are  now  in  a  manner 
the  fame  people  with  the  Englifh,  fpcaking  their  lan- 
guage,  and  being  governed  by  their  laws  and  cuftoms. 

Mr  Penn,  however,  not  fatisfied  with  the  title  grant¬ 
ed  him  by  King  Chailes  II.  and  his  brother,  bought 
the  lands  alfo  of  the  Indians  for  a  valuable  con  fid  era- 
tion,  or  what  they  efteemed  fuch  (though  20  miles  were 
pnrchafed,  at  firft,  for  lefs  than  an  acre  about  Phila¬ 
delphia  would  pay  now),  paying  them  in  cloth,  tools, 
and  utenhls,  to  their  entire  fatisfaftion  ;  for  they  had 
not  hands  to  cultivate  the  hundredth  part  of  their  lands 
and  if  they  could  have  raifed  a  produft,  there  was  no¬ 
body  to  buy:  the  purchafe,  therefore,  was  all  clear 
gain  to  them  ;  an  1,  by  the  coming  of  the  Englifh 
their  paltry  trade  became  fo  profitable,  that  they  foon 
found  their  condition  much  altered  for  the  better  -  and 
are  now  as  well  clothed  and  fed  as  the  European’ oea- 
iantry  in  many  places. 

Penfilvania  is  one  of  the  mod  flouri filing  colonies 
in  North  America,  having  never  had  any  quarrel 
with  the  natives.  Whenever  they  defire  to  extend 
their  fettlements,  they  purchafe  new  lands  of  the  fa- 
chems,  never  taking  any  by  force  ;  but  the  Indians 
now  fet  a  very  high  price  upon  their  lands,  in  compa¬ 
nion  of  what  they  did  at  firft,  and  will  hardly  part 
with  them  at  any  rate.  In  an  eftimate  of  the  proprie¬ 
tary  eftate  of  the  province,  pubiifhed  above  40  years 
ago  we  find,  that  the  proprietaries,  who  alone  can 
purchale  lands  here  from  the  natives,  had  bought  feven 
millions  of  acres  for  no  more  than  750I.  fteriing,  which 
the  proprietaries  afterwards  fold  at  the  rate  of  1  c  1 
for  every  100  acres.  The  Indian  council  at  Onandal 
go,  owever,  difapproved  of  their  deputies  parting 
with  fo  much  land;  and,  in  the  year  17^5,  obliged 

the  Indmnstane8  ^  rCC°nVey  £reat  Part  of  the  fameto 

A  difpute  TubfifteJ  a  long  time  between  the  pro¬ 
prietaries  of  this  provnee  and  Lord  Baltimore,  pro¬ 
prietary  of  Maryland,  about  the  right  to  certain  lan  V 
which  was  at  laft  amicably  adjufted,  though  great!* 
in  lavour  of  the  Penns.  ' 

.  ^^out  the  year  1704  there  happened  fome  altera¬ 
tion  111  the  conftitution  of  the  province.  The  efta- 
bhfhment  that  took  place,  and  fubfifted  till  the  Ame- 
rican  war  broke  out,  confuted  of  a  governor,  council 
and  a  fie  mb  Iy ,  each  with  much  the  fame  power  and* 
privileges  as  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  New  York 
The  lieutenant-governor  and  council  were  appointed 
R  z  r  br 
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Penfilvania.Hy  the  proprietors  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  with  felters,  who  arc  a  fpecies  of  Quakers. 

* - r—  his  majeOy’s  approbation  ;  but  if  the  laws  enafted 

here  were  not  repealed  withm  fix  months  after  they 
had  been  prefented  to  the  king  for  his  approbation  or 
difa'.lowance,  they  were  not  repeal able  by  the  crown 

after  that  time.  _  ,,  .  ,  .  , 

By  the  prefent  ccinftiuition  of  Penfilvania,  which 
was  eftabl'ifhe  l  in  September  1776,  all  [egiflative  powers 
are  lodged  in  a  Angle  body  of  men,  which  is  iiyled, 


Thefe  are  aUPenfilvani*. 
diftinguifhed  for  their  temper-, nee,  indutlry,  an  1  eco-  — v— 
nomy.  The  Germans  have  ufually  15  of  6 p  members 
in  the  affembly  :  and  fome  of  them  h  .ve  arifen  to  the 
firft  honours  in  the  date,  and  now  till  a  number  of  the 
higher  offices.  Yet  the  lower  clafs  are  very  ignorant 
and  fuperftitious.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them 
going  to  market  with  a  little  bag  of  fait  tied  to  their 
horfes  mines,  for  the  purpofe,  they  fay,  of  keeping 


are  ioa^ea  in  a  uugic  uuuj  . ---  --  ;  -  .  v 

The  general  affembly  of  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  °»  the 'vutdi?  Mennonift  and  Tunker 

Pen/lvnnia.  The  qualification  required  to  render  a  rhe  Baptids  (e^c,pt^t  ^  ^  defcend- 

perfon  eligible  to  this  r.ffembly  is,  two  years  re  1  enc  p  ^  ^  (s  from  wBieSt  and  are  not  numerous, 

,*n  the  city  or  county  for  which  he  is  chofen.  q  ^  t£nate  afiemblage  of  the  national  prejudices, 

the  manners,  cuftoms,  religions,  and  poiiti  al  ientiments 
of  all  thefe,  wili  form  the  Penfilvania  etiarafter.  As 
the  leading  traits  in  this  character,  thus  conftituted,  we 
may  venture  to  mention  indullry,  frugality  bordering 
in  fome  inftances  on  parfimony,  enterprife,  a  tnlte  and 
ability  for  improvements  in  mechanics,  in  manufactures, 
in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  liberal  fcienc.-s; 
temper  ance,  plainnefs,  and  fimplicity  in  drefs  and  man¬ 
ners  :  pride  and  humility  in  their  extremes ;  inoiten- 
fivenefs  and  intrigue  ;  in  regard  to  religion,  variety 
and  harmony;  .liberality,  and  its  oppofites,  fuperft.tion 


•  city  or  county  tor  wmen  ne  is  ruuicu.  *  **e  qna 
locations  of  the  electors  are,  full  age,  and  one  year’s 
refu'ence  in  the  Hate,  with  payment  of  public  taxes 
during  that  time.  But  the  fons  of  freeholders  are  in- 
titled°to  vote  for  reprefentatives,  without  any  qualifi¬ 
cation  except  full  age.  No  man  can  be  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  affembly  more  than  four  years  in  feven. 
The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  annually  on  the  fecond 
Tucfday  in  Oftober,  and  they  meet  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  the  fame  month.  The  fupreme  executive 
power  is  lodged  in  a  prefident,  and  a  council  confiding 
of  a  member  from  each  county.  The  piefident  is  eleft- 
ed  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  affembly  and 
conn  il,  and  from  the  members' of  council.  A  vree- 
prefident  is  chofen  at  the  fame  time.  The  counfellorsaie 
choren  by  the  freemen  every  third  year  ;  and  having 
ferved  three  years,  they  are  ineligible  for  the  four  fnc- 
ceedin  ^  years.  The  appointments  of  one  tlunl  only 
of  the°members  expire  every  year  ;  by  which  rotation 
110  more  than  one  third  can  be  new  members. 

With  refpeft  to  population.  Morfe  informs  us,  that 
in  1787  the  inhabitants  in  Penfilvania  were  reckoned 
at  46c, coo.  It  is  probable  they  are  now  more  nu¬ 
merous,  perhaps  400,000.  It  we  fix  them  at  this,  the 
populat  on  for  every  fquare  mile  will  be  only  nine;  by 
which  it  appears  that  Penfilvania  is  only  one  filth  as 
populous  as  Connecticut.  But  Connecticut  was  fet¬ 
tled  nearly  half  a  century  before  Penfilvania;  fo  that 
in  order  to  do  juilice  to  Penfilvania  in  the  compan- 
fon,  we  muil  anticipate  her  probable  population  50 
years  hence.  Thefe  inhabitants  confifi  of  emigrants 
from  England,  Ireland,  Germany  and  Scotland.  1“ 
friends  and  Epifcopalians  arc  chiefly  of  Enghih  ex- 
.  traction,  and  compofe  about  one  third  of  the  mhabi- 
tants  They  live  principally  in  the  city  of  PniUdel- 
K  and  il  the  countie,  of  Chefter,  Phila  elphia 
Bucks,  and  Montgomery.  The  Infix  are  moflly  Pref- 
byterians.  Their  anceftors  came  from  the  nortn  oi 
Ireland,  which  was  originally  fettled  from  ^.cot.and  ; 
hence  they  have  fometimes  been  called  Scotch  Inin, 
to  denote  their  double  defce.it.  But  they  are  com- 
monly  end  more  pioperly  called  Irifh.orthe  defeend- 
ants  of  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  i  liey  in¬ 
habit  the  weftern  and  frontier  counties,  and  are  nu- 
mfrons.  The  Germans  compofe  one  quarter  at  leait 
if  not  a  third,  of  the  inhabitants  of  PenfiWama.  i  hey 
inhabit  the  north  parts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Montgomery,  Bucks.Dau- 
pldn,  Lancafler,  York,  and  Northampton;  moflly  in 
the  four  lait.  They  conf.lt  of  Lutherans. (who  are  the 
moft  numerous  fed),  Calvinifts,  Moravians,  Menna- 
nifts,Tunkers  (corruptly  called  Dunkers),  and  owing- 


?.na  narmuiiy,  -rr  /  c  , 

and  bigotry  ;  and  in  politics  an  unhappy  jargon  buch 
appear  to  be  the  d.ilinguiihing  traits  in  the  collective 
Penfilvanian  charabter. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  religious  denominations  in 
Penfilvania,  the  Friends  or  Quakers  are  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous.  They  were  the  firft  killers  of  Penfilvania  ia 
1682  under  William  Penn,  and  have  ever  fin  e  «oii- 
rifhed  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  1  hey 
neither  give  titles  nor  ufe  compliments  in  their  conver- 
fation  or  writings,  believing  that  avh  atfoever  is  more  than 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  comet h  of  evil.  They  confcien- 
tioufly  avoid,  as  unlawful,  kneeling,  bowing,  or  unco¬ 
vering  the  head  to  any  perfon.  They  difeard  all  fu* 
perfluities  in  drefs  or  equipage  ;  all  games,  fports  and 
plays,  as  unbecoming  the  Chrittuin.  Swear  not  at  all , 
is  an  article  of  their  creed  literally  ohferved  in  ns  ut- 
moit  extent.  They  believe  it  unlawful  to  fight  in  any 
cafe  whatever  ;  and  think  that  if  their  enemy  fmite 
them  on  the  one  cheek,  they  ought  to  turn  to  him  the  other 
alfo.  They  are  generally  bond!,  punftual,  and  even 
pundilious  in  their  dealings  ;  prov.dent  for  the  neeel- 
fities  of  their  poor;  friends  to  humanity,  and  of  courfe 
enemies  to  (Every  ;  drift  in  their  difciphne  ;  careful 
in  the  obfervance  even  of  the  punftihos  in  drefs,  fpeech,. 
and  manners,  which  their  religion  enjoins;  faithiul  i» 
the  education  of  their  children  ;  induftrious  in  their  le- 
veral  occupations.  In  (hurt,  whatever  peculiarities  and 
miftakes  thofe  of  other  denominations  have  fuppoted 
they  have  fallen  into,  in  point  of  religious  doftnnes, 
they  have  proved  themfeives  to  be  good  citi/.ens.  Next 
to  the  Quakers,  the  Preibyte  ians  are  the  moft  nume¬ 
rous.  There  are  upwards  of  60  minillers  of  the  Eu- 
theran  and  Calvinift  .religion,  who  are  of  German  ex- 
traftion,  now  in  this  ftate  ;  all  of  whom  have  one  or 
more  congregations  under  their  care ;  and  many  ot 
them  preach  in  fplendid  and  expenfive  churches  ;  and 
yet  the  firft  Lutheran  minifter,  who  arrived  in  Pen- 
filvania  about  40  years  ago,  was  alive  in  J7°7>  an; 
probably  is  ftiU,  as  was  alfo  the  fecond  Calvin  ft  mft 
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Fenfiivrnls.miniflcr.  The  Lutherans  do  not  differ  in  any  thing 
"-v—*  cffential  from  the  Episcopalians,  nor  do  the  CaJvimfts 
from  the  Prt  fb ytenans. 

The  Moravians  are  of  German  extra&ion.  Of  this 
religion  there  are  about  1300  fouls  in  Penfiivania, 
viz.  !)etvveen  500  and  6zo  in  Bethlehem,  4^0  in  Na* 
zareth,  and  upwards  of  300  at  Litiz  in  Lancafter 
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four  gtams  of  mdifToluble  matter.  It  appears  there- Penfilvaai?.' 
fore,  that  the  proportion  of  vitriolic  paits  in  this  wa- 
ter  is  fix  drams  to  a  pint;  confequently  it  is  a  ftronger 
folution  of  vitriol  than  fea.  water  is  of  marine  fait.  So 
that,  befides  the  copper  to  be  obtained  by  a  folution 
of  iron,  it  will  afford  great  quantities  of  vitriol,  and 
the  great  plenty  both  of  water  and  fuel  will  make  the 


county  They  call  themfelves  the  United  Brethren  of  effablifhmebt  oL  co^LT^k’extremdy  cheap  and 
t  e  P>  olefiant  Epifcopa[  church.  They  are  called  Mo-  commodious.  This  water  mixed  with  common  water 


raviansy  beenufe  the  firft  fettlers  in  the  Englifh  domi¬ 
nions  were  chiefly  migrants  from  Moravia.  See  Hern- 
hutters,  and  Un  it  as  Fratrum  ;  and  for  the  Men- 
nonitts,  fee  Mennonites.  They  v>ere  introduced  in¬ 
to  America  by  Count  Zmdzendorf,  and  fettled  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement  in  America, 
?i9  early  as  1741.  For  the  Tunkera,  fee  Tunkers. 

There  are  a  great  many  literary,  humane,  and  other 
ufeful  fccieties,  in  Peniiivania  ;  more,  it  is  faid,  than 
in  any  of  the  United  Provinces.  There  are  feveral 
1111  iverfl ties  r.nd  colleges  at  Philadelphia  and  other 
?>-aCnS  :  ,  e  Philadelphia.  Lancaller,  Cariifle,  and 
x  lttfburgh,  are  the  chief  towns  after  Philadelphia. 

Penfiivania  1*3  divi  7ed  into  feven  counties;  four  of 
which  are  called  the  Upper  and  three  the  Lower.  Of 
the  upper  w*.  Buckingham,  Philadelphia,  Chefter, 
and  Lancaller,  the  three  firft  are  the  lands  included  in 
Lmg  Charles  IP’s  grant,  and  defined  Penfiivania ; 
the  lower,  w*.  thofe  ofNewcaftle,  Kent,  anil  Suffex, 
vvere  called  Nova  Belgia  before  the  duke  of  York  fold 
them,  as  we  obferved  above,  to  Mr  Penn.  The  up¬ 
per  counties  end  at  Marcus  Hook,  four  miles  below 
Chefter  town,  where  the  lower  begin,  and  run  along 
the  coaft  near  too  miles.  Each  of  the  fie  counties  had 
a  (fieri fl,  with  a  quarterly  and  monthly  feffior.,  and  af- 
wzes  twice  a  year. 

.  Phiiofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  171:7,  there 

is  an  account  of  a  copper  fpring  in  Peniiivania.  This 
ipnng  riles  from  a  copper  mine,  and  will  difi'olve  iron 
in  lets  time  by  three-fourths  than  the  waters  of  Wick- 
£  1rieIa,‘d>  *^ely  d.efcribed  by  Hr  William  Henry 
and  Dr  Bond.  From  the  folution  of  iron  in  thefe  wl 
ters  abon  halt  the  quantity  of  .pure  copper  is  procu- 
!  by  melting  it  in  a  crucible  :  but  though  thefe  wa- 
Int  m!,  t  lr0”  f°0ner  than  the  Irl{h  waters,  yet  the  fo- 
per°nfor0teh  Pr°dUCe  f°  Sreat  3  P^Poetion- of  cop- 

iron  in  k  F  vrC  C°PP£  •  Procured  f'°m  the  folution  of 
iron  m  the  Inin  waters  ..  to  the  folution  as  1 6  to  20. 

£o  hhr?r?hbOU  OOd  °f  this  rP,irS>  which  fupplies 

phur  •  the"12.4  n?ur®’  are  manX  ores  of  vitriol  and  ful- 

fweet’  aiLre  f  l  *  pale  ?r5en  coiour.  acid, 

tweet,  auftere,  inky,  and  naufeous  tafte.  It  is  verv 

ftooT at'thef  hyi,r°rer’  -Which  W3S  immerfed  ^  it, 

fix  drams  of  1  ?V"  3  f°iution  of  one 

vervfml  EnFI,fll  vltnol  in  a  quart  of  water.  A 

nStSS?  /.b folut;on  ofpot3,lies  inftant- 

d.fferent  colours  ;  ™hre at  the  th‘S  WatCr  f  ^ 
die,  and  white  J  W  ,t0P>  m  the  mid- 

contents,  which  appeared  to  be  cHeflv  < 

of  if,  diflblved 


is  frequently  ufed  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic  by  the 
country  people,  and  is  found  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  or  cutaneous  difordersand  fore  eyes. 

Amongft  the  other  curiofities  of  this  province  may 
be  reckoned  another  fpring  about  iq.  feet  deep  and  about 
loo  fquare,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading.  A  full 
nv.Il  ftream  iffues  from  it.  The  waters  are  clear  and 
full  of  fifhes.  From  appearances  it  is  probable  that 
this  fpring  is  the  opening  or  outlet  of  a  very  confi- 
derable  river,  which  a  mile  and  an  half  or  two  miles 
above  this  place  finks  into  the  earth,  r.nd  is  conveyed 
to  this  outlet  in  a  fubteiranean  channel.  In  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Peniiivania  there  is  a  creek  called  Oil 
creel,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river.  It  if. 
fues  from  a  fpring,  on  the  top  of  Which  floats  an  oil 
fimilar  to  that  called  Barbadoes  tar,  and  from  which 
one  man  may  gather  fcveral  gallons  in  a  day.  The 
troops  Pent  to  guard  the  weftern  polls  halted  at  this 
fpnng,  collefled  fome  of  the  oil,  and  bathed  their 
joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  from  the 
rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  affedted. 
Ihe  waters,  of  which  the  troops  drank  freely,  opera¬ 
ted  as  a  gentle  purge. 

There  are  three  remarkable  grottoes  or  caves  in  this 
hate  :  one  near  Carhfle,  in  Cumberland  county  ;  one 
m  the  townfhip  of  Durham,  in  Buck’s  county;  and 
the  other  at  bwetara,  in  Lancafter  county.  Of  the 
two  former  there  are  no  particular  defcriptior.s.  The 
aaer  is  on  the  eall  bank  of  Swetara  river,  about  two 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Sufquehannah.  Its 
entrance  is  fpacous,  and  defeends  fo  much  as  that  the 
fnrfacc  of  the  river  is  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  cave.  Ihe  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  limeftone 
rock,  perhaps  20  feet  thick.  It  contains  fcveral  apart¬ 
ments,  fome  of  them  very  high  and  fpacious.  The 
water  is  mceffautly  percolating  through  the  roof,  and* 
falls  in  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  Thefe  drop* 

pSU  which7  fal1’  r-nd  have  ^dually  formed  folid 
pillars,  which  appear  as  fupports  to  the  roof.  Thirty 

years  ago  there  were  ten  luch  pillars,  each  fix  inches 
in  diameter,  and  fix  feet  high  ;  all  fo  ranged  that  the 

!  re/embled  3  a  Roman 

ehurch.  No  royal  throne  ever  exhibited  more  gran- 

oeur  than  th.s  lufus  nature  The  refemblances  iff  fo. 
veral  monuments  are  found  indented  in  the  walls  on 

de  7!i8  i°f  the  C3Jer  wh,cl‘  aPPear  fike  the  tombs  of 
d  parted  heroes.  Sufpended  from  the  roof  is  the  le’l 
(which  is  nothing  more  than  a  feme  projected  in  an 
nufual  form),  fo  called  from  the  found  that  it  occafions 
when  ftruck,  which  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a  bell.  Some 

3re  °f  a  coIour  Iike  fdgarcandy,  and 
a  d  others  referable  loaf  fugar ;  but  their  beauty  is 
miKh  defaced  by  the  country  people.  The  wJer 
lcb  Prelates  through  the  roof,  fo  much  of  it  as  is 
no  petrified  in  its  courfe,  runs  down  the  declivity, 

and 
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Penfion  and  is  both  pleafant  and  wholefome  to  drink.  There 
II  are  feveral  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  defending 
renfionen  perpencjicularly,  perhaps  into  an  abyfs  below,  which 
renders  it  dangerous  to  walk  without  a  light.  At  the 
end  of  the  cave  is  a  pretty  brook,  which,  after  a  ftiort 
courfe,  lofes  itfelf  among  the  rocks.  Beyond  this  brook 
is  an  outlet  from  the  cave  by  a  very  narrow  aperture. 
Through  this  the  vapours  continually  pafs  outwards 
with  a  flrong  current  of  air,  and  afcend,  refembling 
at  night  the  fmoke  of  a  furnace.  Part  of  thefe  va¬ 
pours  and  fogs  appear  on  afcending  to  be  condenfed  at 
the  head  of  this  great  alembic,  and  the  more  volatile 
parts  to  be  carried  off,  through  the  aperture  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  exterior  air  before  mentioned,  by  the 
force  of  the  air  in  its  paflage. 

PENSION,  a  fiun  of  money  paid  annually  for  fer- 
vices  or  confiderations  already  paid.  The  yearly  pay¬ 
ment  of  each  member  to  the  houfes  of  the  inns  of  courts 
are  likewife  named  penfions  ;  and  the  yearly  affembly 
of  the  fociety  of  Gray’s  Inn,  to  confult  on  the  afTaiis 
of  the  houfe,  is  alfo  called  a  petifion. 

PENSIONARY,  or  Pensioner,  a  perfon  who  has 
an  appointment  or  yearly  fum,  payable  during  life,  by 
way  of  acknowledgment,  charged  on  the  tffate  of  a 
prince,  company,  or  particular  perfon. 

Grand  Peksionjut,  an  appellation  given  to  the  fir  ft 
minifter  of  the.  States  of  Holland.  .  The  grand  pen- 
fionary  is  chairman  in  the  affemblies  of  the  Hates  of 
that  piovince :  he  propofes  the  matters  to  be  confulted 
on  ;  colk&s  the  votes  ;  forms  a  ad  pronounces  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  Hates;  opens  letters  ;  confers  with  fo¬ 
reign  mini  tiers,  &c.  diis  butinefs  is  alfo  to  infoed 
the  finances,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Hates, 
aad  to  fee  that  the  laws  are  obferved  ;  and  he  is  per¬ 
petual  deputy  of  the  Hates  general  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces.  His  rommifSon  is,  however,  given  him  only  for 
Hve,  years ;  after  which  it  is  deliberated  whether  or  not 
it  fhvill  be  renewed  ?  but  there  is  no  inHance  of  its  be- 
hig  revoked  ;  therefore  death  only  puts  an  end  to  the 
funflions  of  this  important  minifier. 

Pensionary,  is  alfo  the  firft  minifter  of  the  regen¬ 
cy  of  each  city  in  Holland.  His  office  is  to  give  his 
advice  in  affairs  relating  to  the  government,  either  of 
the  Hate  in  general,  or  of  the  city  in  particular  ;  and 
In  affemblies  of  the  Hat e*  of  the  province,  he  is  fpeak- 
er  in  behalf  of  his  city.  The  fun&ion,  however,  of 
thefe  penfionaries  is  not  everywhere  alike  ;  m  dome 
cities  they  only  give  their  advice,  and  are  never  found 
in  affemblies  of  the  magiftratea,  except  when  exprefsly 
called  thither:  in  others  they  attend  conftantly  ;  and 
in  others  they  make  the  propofitions  on  the  part  *ot  the 
bwrfforr.afl.crs,  draw  up  their  conclufrons,  &c.  i  hey 
are  called  pen/ionaries}  becaufe  they  receive  an  appoint¬ 
ment  or  penlion.  , 

PENSIONER,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
receive*  a  penlion,  yeaily  Mary,  or  allowance.  Hence 
Thi  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pf.nsionf.ds,  the  nobleit  tort 
of  guard  to  the  king’s  perfon,  confifts  of  40  gentlemen, 
who  receive  a  yearly  penlion  of  100  1. 

This  honourable  band  was  fiift  inftituted  by  King 
Henrv  VIII.  and  their  office  is  to  attend  the  king  s 
perfon,  with  their  battle-axes,  to  and  from  Ins  chapel- 
royal,  and  to  receive  him  in  the  prefence-chamber,  or 
coming  out  of  liis  privy-lodgings  ;  they  are  alfo  to  at- 
ieud  at  allgreat  fokmnities,  as  coronations,  St  George  s 
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feaft,  public  audieneea  of  ambaffadors,  at  the  fovereign’s  Pcnfl  nep 
going  to  parliament,  &c.  , 

They  aie  each  obliged  to  keep  three  double  horles  tylo8 
and  a  fervant,  and  fo  are  properly  a  troop  of  horfe.  — - y— ^ 
They  wait  half  at  a  time  quarterly;  but  on  Cliriffmas- 
day,  Eafter-day,  Whitfunday,  &c.  and  On  extraordinary 
occafions,  they  are  all  obliged  to  give  their  attendance. 

They  have  likewife  the  honour  to  carry  up  the  fove- 
reigu’s  dinner  on  the  coronation-day  and  St  George  8 
feaft ;  at  which  times  the  king  or  queen  ufually  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  two  fuch  gentlemen  of 
the  band  as  their  captain  prefents. 

Their  arms  are  gilt  battle-axes;  and  their  weapons, 
on  horfeback,  in  time  of  war,  are  curaffiers-arms,  with 
{word  and  piftols.  Their  ftandard  in  time  of  war  is, 
argent,  a  crofs  gules.  Their  captain  is  always  a  noble¬ 
man,  who  has  under  him  a  lieutenant,  a  ffandard- 
bearer,  a  clerk  of  the  check,  fecretary,  paymafter,  and 
harbinger. 

Pensioner,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  and  in 
that  of  Dublin,  has  a  very  peculiar  meaning;  for  thofe 
Undents,  either  under-graduates  or  bachelors  of  arts,  are 
called  pensioners  who  live  wholly  at  their  own  expence, 
and  who  receive  no  emolument  whatever  from  the  col¬ 
lege  of  which  they  are  members.  They  are  divided  into 
two  kinds,  the  greater  and  the  lefs;  the  former  of  which 
are  generally  called  fellow- commoners,  becaufe  they  eat 
with  the  fellows  of  their  college;  the  latter  are  always 
called  penfioners ,  and  eat  with  the  fcholaw,  who  are 
thofe  ftudents  of  the  college,  either  under- graduates 
or  bachelors  who  are  upon  the  foundation,  who  receive 
emoluments  from  the  fociety,  and  who  are  capable  o 
being  elected  fellows,  bee  Servitor  and  Sizar. 

PENSTOCK,  a  fiuice  or  flood-gate,  ferving  to  re¬ 
tain  or  let  go  at  pleafure  the  water  of  a  mill-pond,  or 
the  like. 

PEN  FACE ROS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  Linkius  and  fome  other  authors  to  a  kind  of plla. 
marina  or  fea  ftar-filh,  compofed  of  five  principal  rays, 
with  feveral  tranfvetfe  hairy  or  downy  precedes. 

PENTACHORD  (compounded  of  Jive,  and 
Xo, firing),  an  ancient  mufieal  ip.ftrument  with  five 
firings.  The  invention  of  the  pentachord  is  referred 
to  the  Scythians ;  the  firings  were  of  bullock’s  leather, 
and  they  were  ftruck  with  a  pleftrum  made  of  goats 

h°PENTACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a  fet  of  verfes  fo 
difpofed,  as  that  there  are  always  five  acroltics  of  the 
fame  name,  in  five  divifions  of  each  verfe.  See  A- 


crostic.  .  ,  ,  .„ 

PEN  PACTINODOS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name 
given  by  fome  authors  to  thofe  fpecies  of  ftar-filh  which 
are  compofed  of  a  body  divided  into  live  rays. 

PEN  f  ADACTYLON,  five  fingers,  in  botany, 
a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  ricinus  or  palma 
Chrifti ,  from  the  figure  of  its  leaf. 

PFNTADACTYLOS  FISC  is,  the  fve- fingered  f Jo,  Plat 
in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  filh  common  in  all  the  ccclu  • 
feas  about  tiie  Eaft  Indies,  and  called  by  the  Dutch 

there  viif  finger  vfich.  . 

It  Ins  this  name  from  five  black  ftreaks  which  it 
has  on  each  fide,  refembling  the  prints  of  five  lingers. 

Its  head  is  flat,  convex  at  the  bottom,  plain  in  the  fides, 
a&  inclined  in  the  lore-part.  The  Incut  is  thick,  ob- 
tufe,  and  round  ;  the  lower  jaw  at  U3  extremity  bent 
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and  rounded;  the  noftrila  are  double ;  the  balls  of  the 
eyes  oval ;  the  iris  of  a  filver  colour  ;  the  firft  fin  of 
the  back  is  fmall,  the  fecond  is  more  elevated ;  thofe  of 
the  breaft  are  inferted  obliquely,  that  of  the  anus  is 
greatly  extended,  and  that  of  the  tail  much  fiop^d. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  feales  of  a  moderate 
fize,  thin,  flexible,  and  fiightly  indented  on  their  hin¬ 
der  edge  ;  the  back  is  reddiffi,  the  fides  of  a  filver  co¬ 
lour,  a«d  the  fins  white.  The  fiffi  is  deferibed  by  fome 
as  about  nine  inches  long ;  by  others  as  a  foot  and 
a  half.  It  is  a  dry  but  not  ili-tafted  fiffi. 

PENT-EDROSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  fpars :  (See  Spar).  The  bodies 
of  this  genus  are  fpars  in  form  of  pentagonal  columns, 
terminated  by  pentangular  pyramids  at  one  end,  and 
regularly  affixed  at  the  other  to  fome  folid  body. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  five  fides 
and  five  angles.  See  Geometry. 

In  fortification,  pentagon  denotes  a  fort  with  five 
baflions. 

.  PENTAGONOTHECA,  in  botany,  the  name 
given  by  Vaillant  to  the  plant  called  by  Einnaeus,  Piu- 
mier,  Houfton,  and  others,  pifonia. 

PENTAGRAPH,  an  inftrument  defigned  for 
drawing  figures  in  what  proportion  you  pleafe,  with¬ 
out  any  ikill  in  the  art. 

The  inftrument  is  otherwiie  called  a  parallelogram . 
The  ‘common  pen tagraph  (Plate  CCCLXXXIII. 

J4*)  cotiftfts  of  four  brafs  or  wooden  rulers,  two 
of  them  from  15  to  i  8  inches  long,  the  other  two 
half  that  length.  At  the  ends,  and  in  the  middle,  of 
the  longer  rulers,  as  alfo  at  the  ends  of  the  fhorter,  are 
holes,  upon  the  exaft  fixing  whereof  the  perftftion  of 
the  inftrument  chiefly  depends.  Thofe  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  rulers  are  to  be  at  the  fame  riiftance  from 
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thofe  at  the  end  of  the  long  ones  and  thofe  of  the 
lhort  ones;  fo  that  when  put  together  they  may  always 
make  a  parallelogram. 

The  inftrument  is  fitted  together  for  ufe  by  feveral 
little  pieces,  particularly  a  little  pillar,  N°  1.  having  at 
one  end  a  ferew  and  nut,  whereby  the  two  long  ru¬ 
lers  are  joined  ;  and  at  the  other  a  little  knot  for  the 
inftrument  to  Hide  on.  The  piece,  N°  2.  is  a  rivet 
with  a  ferew  and  nut,  wherewith  each  lhort  ruler  is  fa¬ 
stened  to  the  middle  of  each  long  one.  The  piece 
N°  3.  is  a  pillar,  one  end  whereof,  being  hollowed  in- 
to-a  ferew,  has  a  nut  fitted  to  it.  At  the  other  end 
is  a  worm  to  ferew  into  the  table;  when  the  inftrument 
js  to  be  ufed,  it  joins  the  ends  of  the  two  fhort  rulers, 
i  fie  piece,  N  4  is  a  pen,  portcrayon,  or  pencil,  ferew- 
ed  into  a  little  pillar.  Laftly,  the  piece,  N*  5.  is  a  brafs 
m0deracdy  bkmt>  fcrewtd  likfwifc  into  a  little 

UJe  Pmt/gmpb,  or  Parallelogram,  x.  To 
copy  a  defign  in  the  fame  fcale  or  bignefs  as  the  ori- 
g>nal:  ferew  the  worm  N»  into  the  tfble  •  lav  a 

ES  t  pe,ncil  N°  4-  and  the  defign  underlie 
point  N  5.  Tins  done,  conducing  the  point  over  the 
feveral  hues  and  parts  of  the  defign,  the  pencil  will 
draw  or  repeat  the  fame  on  the  paper!  P 

2.  If  the  defign  be  to  be  reduced— e.  gr.  into  half 

WPruTer  TV*  pkced  at  ,he  end  of  thc 

middle.  I„  this  fiction  coSSt  the  biafW 7  ^ 
the  feveral  lines  of  the  defign,  aslete^a ‘K 
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cil  at  thefame  time  will  draw  its  copy  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  required  ;  the  pencil  here  only  moving  half  the 
lengths  that  the  point  moves. 

Hence,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  defign  be  to  be  en- 
larged  by  one  half,  the  brafs  point,  with  the  defign, 
muft  be  placed  in  the  middle,  at  N°  3.  the  pencil  and 
paper  at  the  end  of  the  long  ruler,  and  the  worm  at 
the  other. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  in  other  proportions,  there 
are  holes  drilled  at  equal  diftances  on  each  ruler,  viz. 
all  along  the  ffiort  ones,  and  half  way  of  the  long  ones, 
in  order  for  placing  the  brafs  point,  pencil,  and  worm’ 
in  a  right  hue  therein  ;  i.  e.  if  the  piece  carrying  the 
point  be  put  in  the  third  hole,  the  two  other  pieces 
muft  be  put  in  its  third  hole. 

If,  then,  the  point  and  defign  be  placed  at  any  hole 
of  the  great  rulers,  and  the  pencil  with  the  paper  at 
any  hole  of  the  ffiort  ruler,  which  forms  t:  t  angle  there¬ 
with,  the  copy  will  be  lefs  than  half  the  original.  Or. 
the  contrary,  if  it  be  placed  at  one  of  the  holes  of  that 
lhort  ruler,  which  is  parallel  to  the  long  ruler,  the  cor 
py  will  be  greater  than  half  the  original  * 

The  conftruaion  of  this  inftrument  requires  a  degree 
of  accuracy  which  xnoft  of  our  inftrumenMnakers  are 
ftrangers  to  ;  for  which  reafon  there  are  very  few  of 
the  inftruments  that  fucceed.  Few  will  do  any  thing 
tolerably  but  ftraight  lines;  and  many  of  them  not  even 
thofe. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  figufe  deferibed  by  a  pen- 
tagraph  is  fimilar  to  the  given  figure,  let  C  (fig-  i  r  j 
be  the  fixed  centre  of  motion  ;  P  the  pencil  for  tra. 
cmg  the  given  figure  PP,  and  p  the  pencil  which  tra- 
ces  the  other  figure  pp,  p,  &c.  muft  be  fo  adjufted, 
that/.,  C,  and  P,  may  lie  in  one  ftraight  line;  then,, 
ftnee  Bp:  Ap:  :  BP  ;  AC,  whatever  be  the  fituation 
of  the  pentagragh,  the  angles  PCP  and  pCp  are  ver¬ 
tical  ;  and  therefore  PC/,  will  in  every  pofition  of  the 
inftrument  be  a  right  line  :  but  PC  : p C  ;  :  BA  •  A 
in  each  of  the  two  pofitions  in  the  figure,  and  confe! 

Tp  I  r  pr'at!g^  pCp’  are  !  and 

•//(••  PC  ,/>C)  :  :  BA  :  Ap,  or  in  a  given  ratio. 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  by  moving  the  pencil p,  Ap 
may  be  equal  to  BA,  or  lefs  in  any  proportion  ;  and 
consequently  pp  may  be  equal  to  PP,  or  lefs,  in  the 
fame  proportion. 

PENTAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of 
ve.fe,  confifting  of  five  feet,  or  metres,  whence  the 
name.  The  two  firft  feet  may  be  either  daftyls  or 
fpondees  at  plesfure  ;  the  third  is  always  a  fpondee  ; 
and  the  two  lalt  anapeftes fuch  is  the  following  verfe 
or  Uvid.  & 

1  2  3  4  ^ 

Carm\ni\hus  vt\ves  tem\pus  in  o\mne  meis. 

A  pentameter  verfe  fubjoined  to  an  hexameter,  con- 
ftitntes  what  is  called  elegiac.  Sec  Elegiac. 

or  hujband)  ;  the  name  of  the  fifth  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s 
lex ual  method,  confifting  of  plants  which  have  henna- 
phrocnte  flowers,  with  five  ftamina  or  male  organs  See 
Botany,  p.  43o.  b 

PEN  I  APE  i  ALOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
flowers  vvhich  confift  cf  five  petals  or  leaves. 

PENTAPETES,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  do- 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  menodeiphia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  m  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 

3”th. 
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Fentapolls  q^th  order,  Columnifera.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
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ji  fhe  ftamina  are  20  in  number,  of  which  five  are  caftra- 


ted  and  long ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular  and  poiyfper- 


mous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  known  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  this  country,  viz.  the  phcenicia,  \yith  halbert- 
pointed,  fpear-fiiaped,  fawed  leaves.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  a  native  of  India,  and  riles  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet ,  adorned  with  fine  fcarlet  flowers,  con¬ 
futing  of  one  petal  cut  into  five  fegments.  In  the 
centre  of  the  flower  arifes  a  fhort  thick  column,  to 
which  adhere  15  fhort  ftamina  It  is  a  tender  plant, 
and  mull  be  brought  up  in  the  hot-houfe. 

PENT APO LIS.  This  name  is  given  to  the  five 
cities,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adamah,  Zeboim.  and  Zo- 
t.r  (Wifdom  x.  6.)  They  were  all  five  condemned  to 
utter  defiruaion,  but  Lot  interceded  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Zoar,  othenvife  called  Bala .  Sodom,  Gomor¬ 
rah,  Adaroaln  and  Zeboim,  were  all  con  fumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  in  the  place  where  they  flood  was 
made  the  lake  Afphaltites,  or  the  lake  of  Sodom.  . 

Pentapolis  (Ptolemy),  a  diftria  of  Cyrenaica  ; 
fituat ;d  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  denominated  from  its 
five  cities;  namely,  Berenice,  Arfinoe,  Ptolemais,  Cy- 
rene,  and  Apollonia. 

Pentatolis  of  the*  PhiTiftjnes  (Jofephus)  5  taking 
name  from  five  principal  cities,  Gaza,  Gath,  Afcalon, 
Azotus,  and  Ekron.  .  . 

PENTATEUCH.  This  word,  which  is  derived 
from  "the  Greek  from  ^  Jive,  and 

rin  wjlrument  or  volume ,  fignifies  the  colle&ion  of  the 
five  inflruments  or  books  of  Mofes,  which  are  Genets, 
Exodu^,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy:  each 
.ef  which  books  we  have  given  an  account  of  under 
their  feverr.l  names.  # 

There  are  fome  modern  critics  who  have  dilputed 
Mofes’s  right  to  the  pentateuch.  They  obferve  that 
the  author  fpeaks  always  in  the  third  perfon.  “  Now 
the  man  Mofes  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men  which 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  fpake  un¬ 
to  Mofes,  faying,  &c.  Mofes  faid  to  Pharaoh,  &c.’ 
Thus  they  think  he  would  never  have  fpoken  of  him- 
felf;  but  would  at  leaf!  fometimes  have  mentioned  him- 
felf’in  the  firft  perfon-  Befides  this,  fay  they,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  pentateuch  fometimes  abiidgcs  his  narra¬ 
tion  like  a  writer  who  colle&ed  from  fome  ancient  me¬ 
moirs.  Sometimes  he  interrupts  the  thread  of  his  dif- 
courfe  ;  for  example,  he  makes  Lamech  the  bigamift 
to  fay  (Gen.  iv.  23.),  “  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of 


10  lay  -  /  '  '  n  . 

Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  fpeech  ;  for  I  have  flam  a 


JLiuIIlCGii,  j  r  >  , , 

man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt, 
without  informing  us  before  hand  to  whom  this  is  rela¬ 
ted.  Thefe  pjifer  vationp,  for  example  (Gen.  xn.  6.), 
“  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,  cannot 
he  reconciled  to  the  age  of  Mofes,  fince  the  Canaanites 
continued  to  be  the  mailers  of  Palefiine  nil  the  time  of 
Mofes.  The  paffige  out  of  the  book  of  tne  warn  or 
the  Lord,  quoted  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (xxi.  14.), 
feems  to  have  been  clapped  in  afterwards,  as  alfo  the 
firft  verfes  of  Deuteronomy.  The  account  of  the  death 
of  Mofes,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  fame  book,  can- 
not  certainly  belong  to  this  legiflator ;  anu  the  f  ine 
judgment  may  be  made  of  other  paffages,  wherein  it  is 
faidi  that  the  places  mentioned  lay  beyond  Jordan  ; 
that  the  bed  of  Og  was  at  Ramali  to  this  day  ;  that 
the  havoth  of  Jair,  or  the  cities  of  Jam,  were  known  to 


the  author,  though  probably  they  had  not  that  name PeiUatfncii 

till  after  Mofes’s  time  (Numb,  xxxii.  41.  Deut.  iii,  „  'll  A 

v  v  ^  Pemecoft. 
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It  is  obferved  alfo  in  the  text  of  the  pentateuch,  that 
there  are  fome  places  that  are  defe&ive  ;  for  example, 
in  Exodus  (xii.  8.),  we  fee  Mofes  fpeaking  to  Pha- 
rs'.oh,  where  the  author  omits  the  beginning  of  his  dif- 
courfe.  The  Samaritan  inferts  in  the  fame  place  what 
is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  In  other  places,  the  fame  m 
Samaritan  copy  adds  what  is  deficient  in  the  Hebrew 
text ;  and  what  it  contains  more  than  the  Hebrew 
feems  fo  well  connedled  with  the  reft  of  the  difeourfe, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  feparate  them.  Lnftly, 
they  believe  that  they  obferve  certain  ftrokes  in  the 
pentateuch  which  can  hardly  agree  with  Mofes,  who 
was  born  and  bred  in  Egypt  ;  as  what  lie  fays  of  the 
earthly  pSradife,  of  the  rivers  that  watered  it,  and  ran 
thiough  it ;  of  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Erech,  Refen, 
and  Caineh  ;  of  the  gold  of  Pifon,  of  the  Bdellium,  of 
the  ilone  of  Sohem,  or  onyx-ftone,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  Thefe  particulars,  obferved  with 
fuch  curiofity,  feem  to  prove,  that  the  author  of  tha 
pentateuch  lived  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Add  what 
he  fays  concerning  the  ark  of  Noah,  of  its  conftru&iou, 
of  the  place  where  it  relied,  of  the  wood  wherewith  it 
w>s  built,  of  the  bitumen  of  Babylon,  &e.  But  in  an- 
fwer  to  all  thefe  objections,  we  may  obferve  in  gene¬ 
ral,  from  an  eminent  writer*  of  our  own  country,  that  *  Jenin  1 
thefe  books  are  by  the  moll  ancient  writers  afevibed  R'-Jonfo' 
to  Mofes;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of”^^^* 
heathen  writers  tliemfelves,  that  they  are  of  his  wri-  mmy ‘ 
ting :  befides  this,  we  have  the  unanimous  teftimony 
of  the  whole  Jewifh  nation,  ever  liuce  Mofes's  time, 
from  the  firft  writing  of  them.  Divers  texts  of  the 
pentateuch  imply  that  it  was  written  by  Mofes,  and 
the  book  of  Jofhua,  and  other  parts  of  fcriptnre," im¬ 
port  as  much  ;  and  though  fome  paffages  have  been 
thought  to  imply  the  contrary,  yet  this  is  but  a  late 
opinion,  and  has  been  fufficiently  confuted  by  fevers! 
learned  men.  The  Samaritans  receive  no  other  ferip- 
tu res  but  the  pentateuch,  rejecting  all  the  other  bocks 
which  are  ft  ill  in  the  Jewiih  canon. 

PENTATHLON,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name 
for  the  five  exercifes  performed  at  the  Grecian  games, 
viz.  wre filing,  boxing,  leaping,  running,  and  play¬ 
ing  at  the  d ileus. 

PENTECOST,  a  folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews  ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  was  celebrated  on  the  50th  day  after 
the  1 6th  of  Nilan,  which  was  the  fecond  day  of  the 
paflover.  The  Hebrews  called  it  the  feajl  of  weeks,  be¬ 
caufe  it  was  kept  Even  weeks  after  the  paflover.  They 
then  offered  the  firfl  fruits  of  the  wheat  harvdl,  which 
was  then  completed  :  befides  which  they  prefented  at 
the  temcle  feven  lambs  of  that  year,  one  calf,  and  two 
rams,  for  a  burnt  offering  ;  two  lambs  for  a  peace  of¬ 
fering  ;  and  a  goat  for  a  fin  offering  (Levit.  xxiii.  15, 

16.  Exod.xxs.iv.  22.  and  Deut-  xvi.  9,  10.)  The 
feaft  of  the  paitecoft  was  inilituted  among  the  Ifrac- 
fites,  firft  to  oblige  them  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  there  to  acknowledge  his  abfolute  dominion  over 
the  whole  country,  and  to  offer  hirn  the  firft-fruits  of 
their  harveft ;  and,  fecondly,  that  they  might  call  to 
mind,  and  give  thanks  to  God,  for  the  law  which  he 
had  given  them  from  mount  Sinai,  on  the  50th  day 
after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt.  e 
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fttithefilei  The  modern  Jews  celebrate  the  pcntecoR  for  two 


II 

Peon. 


days.  They  deck  the  fynagogue  and  their  own  hotifes 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  They  hear  a  fermon  or  ora¬ 
tion  in  praife  of  the  law,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have 
been  delivered  on  this  day.  The  Jews  of  Germany 
make  a  very  thick  cake,  conflftmg  of  feven  layers  of 
pafle,  which  they  call  Sinai,  The  feven  layers  repre¬ 
sent  the  feven  heavens,  which  they  think  God  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  reafeend  from  the  top  of  this  mountain.  See 
Leo  of  Modena  et  Buxtorf’s  fyrtag .  Jud. 

It  was  on  the  feaft  of  pentecoft  that  the  Holy  Ghoft 
tniraculoufly  descended  on  the  apoftles  of  our  Lord 
who  were  aflembied  together  after  his  afcenfion  in  a 
houfe  at  Jerufalem  (Adlsii.) 

PENTKEStLEA,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  fuc- 
ceeded  Orythia,  and  gave  proofs  of  her  courage  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  where  (he  was  killed  by  Achilles. 
Pliny  fays  that  (he  invented  the  battle-ax. 

PENTHORUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tagyma  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  there  are  either 
jflve  petals  or  none  ;  the  capfule  is  live-pointed  and 
qtmi  quel  ocular. 

PENTLAND  or  PicTland  Frith,  is  a  narrow 
tcrait  of  fix  miles  between  the  mainland  of  Scotland 
and  the  Orkney  ifles.  This  ftrait  is  the  great  tho¬ 
roughfare  of  (hipping  between  the  eaflern  and  weltern 
leas,  the  terror  of  the  boldelt  mariners,  and  the  grave 
ofthoufands;  where  the  winter’s  fterms  afford  many 
natives  on  the  oppofitc  (hores  a  better  livelihood  than 
they  could  obtain  by  fifhing  or  hulbandry.  They 
fearch  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  cavern  to 
another,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  timber,  calks,  and 
other  floating  articles  of  the  wrecked  vetfHs,  of  whom 
fix  or  eight  are  thus  facrificed  fometimes  in  one  night. 
The  navigation  of  this  pafs  is  rendered  more  dan¬ 
gerous  by  the  ifland  of  Stroma,  and  two  rocks  called 
the  Skerries,  lying  near  the  middle  of  it.  See  Pict- 
lAnd. 

PENULA,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  a 
coarfe  garment  or  cloak  worn  in  cold  or  rainy  wea- 
tfcer.  It  was  Ihorter  than  the  lacerna,  and  therefore 
roore  proper  for  travellers.  It  was  generally  brown, 
and  fucceeded  the  toga  after  the  (late  became  monar¬ 
chical.  Auguffus  abolilhed  the  cuftom  of  Wearing 
the  penula  over  the  toga,  confidering  it  as  too  effe- 
nimate  for  Romans ;  and  the  mjiles  had  orders  to  fuf- 
er  none  to  appear  in  the  circus  or  forum  with  the 
lacerna  or  penula.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
precife  difference  between  thefe  two  articles  of  drefs ; 

>ut  we  are  told  that  they  were  chiefly  worn  by  the 
pk0±rS”fPeoP'e.  See  LacernI.  7 

rtNl^TIMA,  or  Penultimate  Syllable,  in  gram- 
denote,. the  {y[hhle  b«  0"-=  of  a  wordf  and 

or  that  immnt,rPen,Ult1imrate  f>!lable  is  the  Iaft  but  two, 
PFm  ,ely  .Ufore  the  Penultima. 

s*  <* 


1  PE1> 

it  is  a  footman,  fo  armed,  employed  to  run  before  a 
palanquin.  Piadab  is  the  proper  word,  from  which 
peon  is  a  corruption. 

I^I^f-lR,  a  famous  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  which 
Eufebius  places  between  Helhbon  and  Livias.  The 
mountains  Nebo,  Pifgah,  and  Peor,  were  near  one 
another,  and  probably  made  but  the  fame  chain  of 
mountains.  It  is  very  likely  that  Peor  took  its  name 
from  fome  deity  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  worfhip- 
ped  there  S  for  Peor,  PLegor,  or  Baal-peor,  was  know* 
in  this  country.  See  Numb.  xxv.  3,  Deut.  iv.  3.  Pfal 
cv.  28.  0 

Peor,  w as  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  is 
not  read  m  the  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  Vulgate,  but  only 
in  the  Greek  cf  the  Septuagint  (Jofli.  xv.  60  )  Eufe¬ 
bius  fays  it  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  Jerom  adds,  that 
in  hie  time  it  was  called  Paora. 

PEPIN  DE  Heristal,  or  Le  Gros,  mayor  of  the 
palace  under  Clovis  III.  Childebert,  and  Dagobert. 
The  power  of  thefe  mayors  in  France  was  fo  great] 
that  they  left  the  fovereign  only  the  empty  title,  and 
ltl  the  end  feized  on  the  throne  itfelf. 

Pepin  le  Brief,  or  le  Petit,  grandfon  to  Pepin  le 
Gros,  and  firft  king  of  the  feeond  race  of  French  mo- 
narchs,  was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  III.  a 
weak  prince  :  he  contrived  to  confine  him  and  his  fon 
ifi1‘errl  ln  different  monafteries  ;  and  then,  with  the 
afliftance  of  pope  Stephen  III.  he  ufurped  the  fove- 
reipn  power  He  died  in  768,  aged  54. 

PEPLIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexnndria  elafsof  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 7th  order 
Ca/ycanthemep.  The  perianthium  is  campanulatcd  ;  the’ 
mouth  cleft  in  li  parts;  there  are  fix  petals  inferted 
into  the  calyx  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular. 

.  PEPLUS,  a  long  robe  worn  by  the  women  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  without  fk-eves, 
and  fo  very  fine,  that  the  (hape  of  the  body  might  be 
feen  through  it.  The  Athenians  ufed  much  ceremony 
in  making  the  peplus,  and  dreff.ng  the  ilatue  of  Mi. 
nerva  with  it.  Homer  makes  frequent  mention  of  the 
peplusof  that  goddefs. 

PEPPER,  Piper,  in  natural  hiflory,  an  aromatic 

Wanh<>tiry  q,UaI:jy’  ch'eflf  ufed  in  kafon- 
ng  We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  at  prefent  ufed 

per ^  (h°P3>  the  black>  the  white>  and  the  long  pep. 

Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  piper,  and  is 
brought  from  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eall  In- 
ares.*  bee  Pu>er. 

The  common  white  pepper  is  faftitious,  being  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  black  in  the  following  manner:  they 
lteep  this  in  fea: water,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun 
for  feveral  days,  till  the  rind  or  outer  bark  loofens  : 
they  then  take  it  out,  and,  when  it  is  half  dry,  rub  it 
ti  I  the  rind  falls  off;  then  they  dry  the  white  fruit,  and 

!r„!ir™\0f  the/i?<1  blow  ™ay  !;ke  chaff.  A  great 
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ferved  between  the  perfeft  (hadoVv  End  the  full  light  in  deal  “e hef f tf  U  ^  P*  Chaff‘  A  £reat 
an  echpfe.  It  arifes  from  the  ma  itud  of  theSru',“  f  u  °f,the  PePPer  18  taken  by  this  pro- 
body  :  for  were  he  only  a  luminm^noinf  a  r’  f?  that  tbe  whlte  k,nd  !s  more  fit  for  many  pur- 

would  b,  ,11  perf.a LV, 5“  ■>»  However,  rhere  i,  ,  f„„  X. 

of  the  fun  !>«„»..  -v  7  .  e  diameter  tive  white  pepper  produced  on  a  fpecies  of  the  fame 


of  the  fun  V'  Y  reaion  Ot  the  diameter 

minatedfhv  th  h^P^8’ tbat  a  Place  which  is  not  ilhi- 

ceive  lbyr  H  W  b,°dy  of  tlle  fun>  does  yet  re- 
C€1^e  ra>s  fr°m  a  part  thereof.  } 

mA  the/a"^afe  of  Hindoftan,  means  a  foot 

Voe,  XIV.  fart  I.  “  common 


~  “  AFCUCS  wi  ine  lame 

piant ;  which  is  much  better  than  the  fa&itious,  and 
indeed  little  inferior  to  the  black. 

-  The  j0nS  PePPer  is  a  dried  fruit,  of  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  an  half  m  length,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  large  goofe-quill;  it  is  of  a  browni/h  grey  colour, 
§  cylin. 


Pepper, 

Pepper¬ 

mint. 
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cylindrical  in  figure,  and  faid  to  be  produced  on  a 

plant  of  the  fame  genus.  .  _  . 

Pepper  is  principally  ufed  by  us  in  food,  to  alii  it  ni¬ 
tre  ft  ion  :  but  the  people  in  the  Eaft  Indies  efteem  it 
*s  a  ftomachic,  and  drink  a  ftrong  infufion  of  it  m  wa¬ 
ter.  by  way  of  giving  them  an  appetite  :  they  have  al¬ 
fo  a  way  of  making  a  fiery  fpirit  of  fermented  frcfti 
pepper  with  water,  which  they  ufe  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes.  They  have  alfo  a  way  of  preferving  the  com¬ 
mon  and  long  pepper  in  vinegar,  and  eating  them  af~ 
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mint 


ter  wards  at  meals 


See  Pimento. 


* Jamaica  Prefer ,  or  Pimento. 

'Pe  fpkr  -  Mint .  See  Mentha. 

Pefpf.r- Pot.  See  Capsicum. 

Petter  - Water,  a  liquor  prepared  in  the  following 
manner,  for  mictofropical  observations  :  put  common 
Mack  pepper,  grofsly  powdered,  into  an  open  veil'd  fo 
as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  it  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
put  to  it  rain  or  river  water,  till  it  covers  it  an  inch  \ 
{hake  or  flir  the  whole  well  together- at  the  firft  mix¬ 
ing,  but  never  difturb  it  afterwards  :  let  the  veffel  be 
opofed  to  the  air  uncovered  ;  and  in  a  few  days  there 
will  be  feeu  a  pellicle  or  thin  fkin  fwimming  on  the 
furface  of  the  liquor,  looking  of  feveral  colours. 

This  is  a  congeries  of  multitudes  of  fmall  animals  ; 
and  being  examined  by  the  microfcope,  will  be  feen 
all  in  motion  :  the  animals,  at  firft  light,  are  fo  fmall 
as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable,  unlefs  to  thegreateft  mag¬ 
nifiers  ;  but  they  grow  daily  till  they  arrive  at  their 
full  fize.  Their  numbers  are  alfo  continually  mcrea- 
fing,  till  the  whole  furface  of  the  liquor  is  full  of  them, 
to  a  confiderable  depth.  When  difiurbed,  they  will 
fometimes  all  dart  down  to  the  bottom  ;  but  they  foon 
after  come  up  to  the  furface  again.  The  flan  appears 
fooneft  in  warm  weather,  and  the  animals  grow  the 
quickeft  :  but  in  the  fevereft  cold  it  will  fucceed,  un- 

lefs  the  water  freezes.  r 

About  the  quantity  of  a  pin’s  head  of  tins  tcum, 
taken  up  on  the  nib  of  a  new  pen,  or  the  tip  of  a  hair- 
pencil,  is  to  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  clear  glafs ;  and  it 
applied  firft  to  the  third  magnifier,  then  to  the  le- 
cond,  and  finally  to  the  firft,  will  fhow  the  different 
animalcules  it  contains,  of  feveral  kinds  and  fhapes  as 

well  as  fizes.  „  ,  _ 

PEPPERMINT-Tp.ee,  \n  botany;  the  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  piperita. 

In  a  journal  of  a  voyage  to  New  South  \\  ales,  by 
John  White,  Efq;  we  have  a  plate  of  this  tree,  with 
the  following  account  of  it  :  “  This  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  more  than  ICO  feet,  and  is  above  30  feet  m 
circumference.  The  bark  is  very  fmooth,  like  that  of 
Kate  the  poplar.  The  younger  branches  are  long  and  flen- 
ccclxxxviii  ^  anfTUlatcd  near  the  top  ;  but  as  they  grow  oiler, 
the  angles  difappear.  Their  bark  is  fmooth,  and  ot 
a  reddifh  brown.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  lanceolate, 
po-ntecl,  very  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  re¬ 
markably  unequal  or  oblique  at  their  bafe;  the  veins 
alternate,  and  not  very  eonfpicuous.  The  whole  fur¬ 
face  of  both  fides  of  the  leaves  is  marked  with  nume¬ 
rous  minute  tefinous  fpots,  in  which  the  eflential  oil 
refides.  The  footftalks  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  round  on  the  under  fide,  angular  above,  quite 
fmooth.  The  flowers  we  have  not  feen.  ."What  Mr 
White  has  fent  as  the  ripe  cspfules  of  this  tree  (al- 
though  not  attached  to  the  fpecimens  of  the  leaves) 
giow  in  duffers*  from  fix  to  eight  in  each,.  feffile  and 


conglomerated*  Thefe  clufters  are  fupported  on  an¬ 
gular  alternate  footftalks,  which  form  a  kind  of  pa-  ^ 
nicle.  Each  capfule  is  about  the  fize  of  an  hawthorn  perambula* 
berry,  globular,  but  as  it  were  cut  off  at  the  top,  rug-  tor 
ged  on  the  outfide,  hard  and  woody,  and  of  a  dark-  r 
brown  colour.  At  the  top  is*  a  large  orifice,  which 
(hows  the  internal  part  of  the  capfule  divided  into  four 
cells,  and  having  a  fquare  column  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  partitions  of  the  cell  aiife.  Thefe  parti¬ 
tions  extend  to  the  rim  of  the  capfule-  and  terminate 
in  four  fmall  projeftrons,  which  look  like  the  teeth  oi 
a  calyx.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall,  and  angular. 

*<  The  name  of  peppermint  tree  has  been  given  to  this 
plant  by  Mr  White,  on  account  of  the  very  great  re- 
fembhnee  between  the  effential  oil  drawn  from  its 
leaves  and  that,  obtained  from  the  peppermint  {menther 
piperita)  which  grows  in  England.  T  his-  oil  was  found 
by  Mr  White  to  be  much  more  efficacious  in  removing 
all  cholicky  complaints  than  that  o'  the  Englifii  pep¬ 
permint,  which  he  attributes  to  its  being  lefs  pungent 
and  more  aromatic.  A  quart  of  the. oil  has  been  fent 
by  him  to  Mr  Wilfon. 

<c  The  tree  above  deferibed  appears  to  be  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  the  fame  genus  with  that  cultivated  in  fome 
greenhoufes  in  England,  which  Mr  L’Hent.er  has 
deferibed  in  his  Sat  uni  Anglicum  by  the  name  ot  Eu¬ 
calyptus  obliqua,  though  it  is  commonly  called  in  the 
gardens  Metro/ideros  obliqua  ;  but  we  dare  not  acert  it 
to  be  the  fame  fpecies,  nor  can  this  point  be  determined 
till  the  flowers  and  every  part  of  both  be  feen  and  com- 
pared  ;  we  have  compared  the  l  eft  fpecimens  we  could 
procure  of  each,  and  find  no  fpecific  difference.  The 
eucalyptus  obliqua  lias,  when  driedr  an  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  our  plant  We  have  re¬ 
marked,  indeed,  innumerable  minute  white  fpots,  be- 
fides  the  refinous  ones,  on  both  furfaces  of  the  leaves 
in  fome  fpecimens  of  the  garden  plant,  which  arc  not 
to  be  feen  in  our3  ;  and  the  branches  of  the  former 
are  roueh,  with  fmall  fcaly  tubercles.  But  how  far 
thefe  are  conftant,  we  cannot  tell.  The  obliquity  m 
the  leaves,  one  fide  being  fhorter  a*  the  bafe  than  the 
other,  as  well  as  fomewhat  narrower  all  the  way  up> 
as  in  the  Begonia  nitida  of  the  Iiortus  Kewenfis ,  is  re¬ 
markable  in  both  plants. 

«  The  figure  reprefents  a  branch  of  the  peppermint 
tree  in  leaf:  on  one  fide  of  it  part  of  a  lc  af  feparate* 
bearing  the  gall  of  fome  infed  ;  on  the  other  the  fruit 

above  deferibed.”  .  . 

FERA,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  ConfUntmople,, 
where  ambaffadors  and  Chriftians  ufually  refide.  See 
Constantinople. 

PERAMBULATOR,  in  furveying,  an  mftrument 
for  meafuring  diftances,  called  alfo  pedometer ,  way- 
wiper ,  and  purveying -wheel.  See  Pedometer.  .  pjafe 

It  con  lifts  of  a  wheel  AA,  two  feet  feven  inches  CCCLXjjvis* 
and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  confequently  half  a  pole,  or 
eight  feet  three  inches,  in  circumference.  On  one  end 
of  the  axis  is  a  nut,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  divided  into  eight  teeth  ;  which,  upon  mo- 
ving  the  wheel  round,  fall  into  the  eight  teeth  of  an¬ 
other  nut  c ,  fixed  on  one  end  of  an  iron-rod  Qj  and 
thus  turn  the  rod  once  round  in  the  time  the  wheel 
makes  one  revolutioji.  This- rod,  lying  along  a  groove 
in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the  inftrument,  under  the 
doted  line,  has  at  its  other  end  a  fquare  hole,  into 
which  is  fitted  the  end  b  of  a  fmall  cyliaderT^l>dh^ 


PER 


Perea. 


PerairAula-  cylinder  is  difpofed  under  the  dial-plate  of  a  move- 
ment,  at  the  end  of  the  carriage  B,  in  fuch  a  manner 
->  as  t0  be  moveable  about  its  axis  :  its  end  a  is  cut  into 
a  perpetual  ferew,  which  falling  into  the  32  teeth  of 
a  wheel  perpendicular  thereto,  upon  driving  the  inftrn- 
ment  forward,  that  wheel  makes  a  revolution  each  16th 
pole.  On  tire  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  with  fix 
teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth  of  another  wheel 
of  60  teeth,  carries  it  round  every  ]  60th  pole,  or  half 
a  mile. 

This  laft  wheel,  carrying  a  hand  or  index  round 
vvith  it  over  the  divifions  of  a  dial-plate,  whofe  outer 
limb  is  divided  into  160  parts,  correfponding  to  the 
160  poles,  points  out  the  number  of  poles  palled  over 
Agam,  on  the  axis  of  this  laft  wheel  is  a  pinion,  con" 
taming  20  teeth,  which  falling  into  the  teeth  of  a  third 
wheel  which  hath  40  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  220 


C  *39  1 
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poles,  or  a  mile.  On  the  axis  ofthiweeVisni  ",  3  r  fCOntlaued  after-  writers  ;  and 

i2  teeth,  which.  Mine  into ^  the  Sh  "J  IT.™!  S'  ‘^-pounds. 


ii  teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth  of  a  fourth 
wheel  having  72  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  12 
miles. 

•  Th'i-  f°urt.h 'vllfeIj  carrying  another  index  over  the 
inner  limb  of  the  d.al-plate,  divided  into  12  for  miles, 
and  each  mile  subdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  and  fur¬ 
longs,  ferves  to  regifter  the  revolutions  of, the  other 
hand,  and  to  keep  account  of  the  half  miles  and  miles 
palled  over  as  far  as  12  miles. 

,,  Tbe  uleTot  tlm  'nftrument  is  obvious  from  its  cgn- 
itruction.  Its  proper  office  is  in  the  furveying  of  roads 
and  large  diftances,  where  a  great  deal  of  expedition, 
and  not  much  accuracy,  ,s  required.  It  is  evident,  that 

effe^af  6 thc.  ha"d3>  bas 


when  made  into  a  difh  called  water-fourty.  It  is  a  Perea, 
gregarious  fifh;  and  loves  deep  hole3  and  gentle  ftreams;  Perceptioft. 

18  exceedingly  voracious,  and  an  eager  biter  :  if  the - yr“i 

angler  meets  with  a  fhoal  of  them,  he  is  fure  of  taking 
every  one. — It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  pike  will 
not  attack  this  fifh,  on  account  of  the  fpiny  fins  which 
the  perch  erefts  on  its  approach.  This  may  be  true 
of  large  fifh  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  fmall  perches 
are  the  moft  tempting  bait  which  can  be  laid  fot- 
the  pike.  The  perch  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
has  been  known  to  furvive  a  journey  of  60  miles  in 
dry  ftraw.  It  feldom  grows  to  a  large  fize,  though 
Mr  Pennant  mentions  cne  that  weighed  nine  pounds; 
but  this,  he  tells  us,  is  very  uncommon* 

2.  The  labrax,  or  baffe,  is  a  very  voracious,  ftrong, 
and  aaive  fifh.  Ovid  calls  them  rabtdi  lup't ,  a  name 
continued  to  them  by  after  writers ;  and  they  are  faid 


effea  as  dragging  the  chain  and  taldne  account  Tf  M  iff  ^  “TOng  fpines-  The  colour  >ed,  with  a 
the  chains  and  links.  S  °f  blacfk  fP°l  ‘he  covers  of  the  gills,  R„d  fome  tranf- 


the  chains  and  links. 

Its  advantages  are  its  hardlnefs  and  expedition  ;  Its 
contrivance  is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  the  wheel 
of  a  coach,  m  which  ftate  It  performs  its  office,  and 
raep  “rpes  tJe  r°ad  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

to  a  ’  tce,PEKCH  !  a  genU3  of  belonging 
to  he  order  of  thoracic..  The  head  is  furnilhed  with 
fcaly  and  ferrated  opercula  j  there  are  feven  ray!  „ 

Se  pricklvaneT0h  gillV/ml  the  finS  on  the  back 
i  J'  ^ere  are  3^  fpecies,  principally  diftin- 

,a  ■ in  ,h'  b,'k  *“• Th' 

u  The  fluviatills,  or  common  perch,  hath  a  deeo 
body,  very  rough  feales,  and  the  back  much  arched 

fUr!refa",lf,,li  the  back  *"d  part  of  the 

black  btfS  ^  Rreen’  marked  with  five  broad 
atk  bar3  pointing  downwards;  the  belly  is  white 
tmged  with  red  ;  the  ventral  fins  of  a  fine  fcarlet  •  the 

In  atkr1  ^  T'*  ^  but  rlther  p’aler' 

W»les,  is  ateiv  f  Y  Ra!thM'  ,n  Merionethlhire  in 
pmt  quite  h7nSf  rI'uet-r  °f  this  >  the  back 
bone  next  the  tad  ft’  and,  th<=.  ower  part  of  the  back- 
other  refpeftg  it  “l101"-  and  PERCEI 

are  as  numerous  in  Lu"  ^T0"  P^dl>  which  «°°d,  that  i 


— 0 - -  — ^uuuua.  The  irides 

are  fiivery ;  the  mouth  large  ;  the  teeth  are  fituated  in 
the  jaws,  and  are  very  fmall  :  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  a  triangular  rough  fpace,  and  juft  at  the 
gullet  are  two  others  of  a  roundifh  form.  The  feales 
are  of  a  middling  fize,  are  very  thick  fet,  and  ad- 
here  clofely.  The  body  is  formed  fomewhat  like  that 
01  a  fa  mon.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  dulky,  tinged 
with  blue.  The  belly  is  white.  In  young  fifh  the  fpace 
above  the  fide-hne  is  marked  with  fmall  black  foots  — 
it  is  efteemed  a  very  delicate  fifh. 

3.  The  perca  marina,  or  fea-perch,  is  about  a  foot 

>!Tr  u  ^  ,arge  and  deforra;d  !  eyes  great; 
•teeth  fmall  and  numerous.  On  the  head  and  covers  of 

the  gills  are  llrong  fpines.  The  colour  red,  with  a 


It  ivS  a  fifh  held  in  fome 


are  as  numerous  in  thi*  1  l  Lom™on  percli,  which 
They  are  not  peculiar  to  ti  ke  33  'f  ^formed  fi!h- 
notice  of  them  in  a  lake  a^  F^T f°K  L'nna=LIS  t!'keS 
is  faid  that  tbev  ,r  tahlun  "i  his  country.  It 
Marlow  Y  °  WCtwith  «  the  Thame!  near 

"i'.E b,t Ro; 


verfe  dufley  lines  on  the  fides. 
efteem  at  the  table. 

r  4'rlhn  cernua’.  or  ruffe>  »  i"°und  in  feveral  of  the 
££*  ft,reams.!  ,t.  IS  gregarious,  affembling  in  large 
moals,  and  keeping  m  the  deepeil  part  of  the  water.  It 
is  of  a  much  more  flendtr  form  than  the  perch,  and 
feldom  exceeds  fix  inches  in  length.  The  teeth  are 
J"?  “S  fpofcd  in  rows.  J,  ht  “t  “ 

b.l  fi,"h’,T»d,ns  ,h'  pm  of  Ihc 

back  ,  the  hrft  rays,  like  thofe  of  the  perch,  are 
llrong,  (harp,  and  fpmy  ;  the  others  foft.  The  bodv 
is  covered  with  rough  compaft  feales.  The  back 

ven/ld?  art  °r.fra  d,rty  green>  t!ie  inclining  to 
fnoneH  b“kbMh  (P0ttfd  W,th  bl;lck-  The  dorfal  fin  is 

bars.  d  h  3Ck  5  thC  tail  marked  'Vith  tranfverfe 

Ca^Th-d0^  «  F»ch  of  the  Nile,  is  taken  about 
and  Ln,i£  ‘aS  3  fw,eet  and  exqmT.te  flavour, 

filhes  in  rh^w’f^1  ^7  lt  is  one  of  the  beft 

pivn  -rh  ft  N‘  C  ’  arf  aS  18  of  the  largeft  fize  in 

wSlfrledV  sTtP.lt IV2r°Ught  UP°"  k  enElV,:  3nd 

PftET_Efd.'l(?H’  ']  a/vord  »  fo  well  under- 

it  is  dimculc  for  the  lexicographer  to  give 


any  explanation  of  it.  It  has  been  called  the  firft  and 
moft  Ample  aft  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  confciorj 
of  its  own  ideas.  This  definition,  however,  is  impro- 

fho!.^  kC°n[“UidS  P:rceptlon  v/ith  confeioufnefs  ;  al- 
ugh  the  objefts  of  the  former  faculty  are  things 
Without  us,  thofe  of  the  latter  the  energies  of  our 
own  minds.  Perception  is  that  power  or  faculty  by 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  feefes,  we  have 

S  2  the 


PER 
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PER 


•f  T)\Jqiofi- 
thns  Mda-  t 
yhyjical  and 
J literary. 


Perccptici?,  the  cognizance  of  objc&s  diftimft  and  apart  fiorn  our- 
felvcs,  and  learn  that  we  are  but  a  fnvall  part  in  the  fy- 
ftem  of  nature.  By  what  proeefs  the  fenfes  give  us 
this  information,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ffiow  elie- 
where,  (See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap,  i.)  ;  and 
we  fhould  not  again  introduce,  the  fubjeft^but  to  no¬ 
tice  a  lingular  opinion  of  a  very  able  writer,  whofe 
work  has  been  given  to  the  public  fmee  our  article  al- 
'  hided  to  had  ifiued  from  the  prefs. 

Dr  Sayers,  who  is  an  ornament  to  that  fchool  in 
which  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  enlift  ourfelves,  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  no  man  can  perceive  t'vo  ob¬ 
jects,  or  be  confcious  of  two  ideas  at  the  fame  inftant. 

If  this  be  true,  not  only  our  theory  of  time  (fee  Me¬ 
taphysics,  Part  II.  Chap,  vii.)  is  grofsly  abfurd,  but 
even  memory  itfeif  feems  to  be  an  imaginary  faculty. 

If  a  man  he  not  confcious  of  his  prefent  exigence,  at 
the  very  inftant  when  he  thinks  of  a  paft  event,  or  re¬ 
views  a  feries  of  paft  tranfadftions,  it  is  difficult,  to  us 
Indeed  impoffible,  to  conceive  what  idea  he  can  have  of 
time,  or  what  he  can  mean  when  he  fays  that  he  re¬ 
members  a  thing.  But  let  us  examine  the  reafoning 
by  which  the  ingenious  author  endeavours  to  eftablifh 
his  opinion. 

If  we  reded  (fays  he+)  upon  the  furpnlmg  ve- 
-  locity  with  which  ideas  pafs  through  the  mind,  and  the 
T  remarkable  rapidity  with  which,  the  min  a  turns  itfeif, 
or  is  directed  from  one  objeft  of  contemplation  to  an- 
.  other,  this  might  alone  give  us  fome  fufpicion  that  we 
may  probably  be  miftaken  in  fuppofing  ideas  to  be  fyn- 
cfcronoufly  perceived.  Other  arguments  may  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  ftrengthen  this  fufpicion.  It  will  be  granted, 

1  believe,  that  the  mind,  whether  immaterial  or  the 
lefnlt  of  organization,  has  certainly  a  wholenefs  or 
unity  belonging  to  it,  and  that  it  is  either  not  compo¬ 
sed  of  parts,  or  that  no  one  of  the  parts  from  wb'ch 
it  originates  is  itfeif  mind  :  in  this  cafe,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  two  ideas  fhould  be  impretied  upon  the 
mind  at  the  fame  inftant ;  for  this  would  be  fuppofing 
that  part  of  the  mind  could  receive  one  idea,  and  pait 
another,  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  if  the  parts  do  not 
perceive  finglv,  this  is  evidently  impoffible.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  felf-divifion  of  the  mind  does  not  take 
place,  then  if  two  ideas  are  neverthelefs  to  be  percei¬ 
ved  at  the  fame  inftant,  it  would  feem  that  thofe  ideas 
muft  he  fo  blended  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them 
could  appear  diftina.  If  we  examine  the  manner  in 
which  a  complex  idea  is  perceived,  we  (hall  find  very 
clearly,  that  the  whole  of  fuch  an  idea  is  never  prefent 
to  the  mind  at  once.  In  thinking  of  a  centaur,  for 
in  dance,  can  we  at  the  fame  moment  fee  thinking 
of  the  parts  of  a  man  and  the  parts  of  a  horfe .  Can 
we  not  almoft  detea  the  gliding  of  the  mind  from 
the  one  to  the  other  ?  In  contemplating  the  complex 
Idea  of  gold,  are  the  ideas  of  its  colour,  duftility,  hard- 
nefs,  and  weight,  all  prefent  to  the  mind  at  the  fame 
inftant  ?  I  think,  if  we  accurately  attend  to  it,  we  fh dll 


or  pleafure  with  our  eyes  open,  and  been  offended  by  Perception^ 
difagreeable  fnielis  at  the  very  inftant  that  we  looked  at  v 
objects  beautifully  coloured.  That  our  ideas  pafs 
through  the  mind  with  great  velocity,  and  that  the 
mind  can  rapidly  turn  itfeif  from  one  fubje£t  of  con¬ 
templation  to  another,  are  truths  which  cannot  be  con- 
troveited  ;  but  inftead  of  leading  us  to  fuppofe  that 
two  or  more  obje&s  cannot  be  fy  nchronoufly  perceived, 
or  two  or  more  ideas  fynchionoufly  apprenended,  they 
appear  to  furniffi  a  complete  proof  of  the  reverfe  of 
all  this.  For  we  beg  leave  to  afk  how  we  come  to 
know  that  ideas  pafs  with  velocity  through  the  mind, 
if  we  be  not  all  the  while  confcious  of  fomething  that-* 
is  permanent  ?  If  we  can  contemplate  but  one  idea  at 
once,  it  is  plainly  impoffible  that  two  or  more  can  be 
compared  together;  and  therefore  we  cannot  poffibly 
fay  that  any  particular  train  has  palled  through  the 
mind  with  a  degree  of  velocity  greater  or  lefsthan  that 
which  we  have  ufually  experienced;  nay,  we  cannot  fay 
that  we  have  ever  experienced  a  train  of  ideas  at  all, 
or  even  been  confcious  of  a  fingde  idea,  befides  the 
immediate  oVje&  of  prefent  apprelienfiom  That  the* 
mind  is  an  individual,  we  molt  readily  grant ;  but  that 
it  fhould  therefore  be  incapable  of  having  two  ideas  fy n- 
ehronoufly  excited  in  it,  is  a  proposition,  for  which  the 
author  has  brought  no  evidence.  That  it  h  difficult  to 
conceive  ho<w  this  is  done,  we  acknowledge  ;  but  not  that 
it  is  more  difficult  than  to  conceive  YiovraJingU  idea  is 
excited  in  the  mind  ;  for  of  the  mode  in  which  mind 
and  matter  mutually  operate  upon  each  other,  we  can 
form  no  conception.  We  know  that  objt&s  make  an 
impreffion  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  ;  that  this  impreffion 
is  by  the  nerves  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  tbaE 
the  agitation  of  the  brain  excites  fenfation  in  the 
mind  :  but  in  what  way  it  excites  fenfation  we  know 
not;  and  therefore  have  no  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  two 
or  more  different  agitations  may  not  excite  two  or  more 
fynchronous  fenfations,  as  well  as  one  agitation  excites 
one  fenfation.  That  the  agitation  given  to  the  brain- 
operates  on  the  mind,  is  known  by  experience  ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  gives  us  no  information  refpe&ing  the  mode  ot 
that  operation.  If  the  mind  be,  as  our  author  and  we 
fuppofe,  one  individual,  it  cannot,  as  mind,  be  either 
divifible  or  extended  ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  that 
the  operation  in  queftion  cannot  be,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  impreffion.  Hence  we  have  no  right  to 
infer,  if  two  obje&s  be  perceived  at  once,  either  that 
the  idea  of  the  one  muff  be  impieffed  on  a  part  of  the 
mind  different  from  that  which  receives  the  impreffion 
of  the  other,  or  that  the  two  impreffions  mult  be  lo 
blended  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them  could 
appear  diftina  ;  for  this  would  be  to  reafon  from  one 
mode  of  operation  to  another  ;  with  which,  upon  ac¬ 
knowledged  principles,  it  can  .  have  nothing  in  com- 

mon.  »  „  rjC1  f 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  ideas  are  relidts  ot 

vifiblc  fenfations;.  and  of  every  thing  which  ^we^  can- 


Inftant  i  I  think,  if  we  accurately  attend  to  it,  we  mull  a  ^contemplate  the 

^  j  _ _ at  the 


idea  nas  oeen  ,  .  4. 

the  parts  of  a  complex  Idea  cannot  be  recalled  at  the 
fame  inftant,  is  it  not  reafonabfc  to  infer  that  thefe 
parts  are  alfo  fingly  impreffed,  and  not  all  originally 
perceived  at  the  fame  inftant  ?’* 

This  reafoning  is  plaufible,  tut  perhaps  not  convin¬ 
cing,.  Surely  we  have  all  been  confcious  of  bodily  pain 


idea,  i- iiat  wx.  cvuiu  —  -  r -  .  , 

fuch  a  being  were  prefented  to  us,  cannot  lurely  oe 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  at  a  man  on 
horfeback  ;  and  therefore  that  we  can  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment  contemplate  the  whole  idea  of  a. centaur,  is  a  iatt 
of  which  confcioufnefs  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt.— 
If,  indeed,  we  clioofe  to  analyse  this  complex  idea  m- 


PER  [  j 

*ercff  on  to  Its  component  parts,  It  Is  felt-fvlclent  that  the  mind 
Fereailaw.  m  ,  ^rom  the  one  to  the  other,  bec2ufe  the  very 

— y~  ?nalyfl3  c°nfifts  In  the  reparation  of  the  parts,  of  which, 
.  a^ter  that  procefs  we  think  of  them,  we  mull  think 
in  fuccelfion  :  but  that  we  may  have  at  the  fame  in¬ 
fant,  either  an  a&ual  or  ideal  view  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  centaur  united,  is  a  proportion  fo  evident  as  to 
admit  of  no  other  proof  than  an  appeal  to  experience. 
In  contemplating  what  the  author  calls  the  complex 
idea  of  gold,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ideas  of  its 
colour,  du&ility,  hardnefa,  and  weight,  are  never  all 
p refen t  to  the  mind  at  the  fame  inflant :  but  the  reafon 
is  obvious.  Thefe  are  not  all  idsqs%  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  but  fome  of  them  are  ideas,  and  fome 
notions,  acquired  by  very  different  proceffes  and  very 
different  faculties.  Colour  is  an  idea  of  fenfation,  im¬ 
mediately  fuggefted  through  the  organ  of  fight  ;  duc¬ 
tility  is  a  relative  notion,  acquired  by  repeated  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  gold  might  be  made  the  objea  of  every 
fenfe,  without  fuggefting  any  fuch  notion.  The  wri- 
ter  of  this  arude  never  fawan  experiment  made  on  the 
of  and  therefore  a  very  obfeure  and 
lndiftinct  notion  of  that  property  of  the  metal;  but 
e  is  con fc  10 us,  that  he  can  perceive,  at  the  fame  in¬ 
fant,  the  yellow  colour  and  circular  figure  of  a  guinea 

£“r,r:.,cryd'',l“-  ■',o°*h 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  mind  is  capable 
*  two  or  more  fynchronous  perceptions,  or  fynchron- 
©us  ideas  ;  that,  during  every  train  which  pafles  through 
>t,  it  is.confcious  of  its  own  permanent  exiftence:  and 
that  if  u  were  limited  to  the  apprehehfion  of  but  one 
J  ea  at  once,  it  could  have  no  remembrance  of  the  paft, 
or  anticipation  of  the  future,  but  would  appear  to  it- 

Slh“o to  p»f.  like 

-  1}CH;  ,n  land-meafuring,  a  rod  or  pole  of  i6f 

_  J  engtil’  of  which  40  in  length  and  4  in  breadth 
make  an  acre  of  ground.  But,  by  the  cuftoms  of  fe- 

is  a  difference  in  ^is  meafure. 

Jn  StafFordftire  it  is  24  feet  ;  and  in  the  foreft  of 

Sherwood  25  feet;  the  foot  being  there  18  inches 
long  ;  and  in  Hereford  (hire  a  perch  of  ditching  is  21 
feet,  the  ^perdi  of  walling  i6i  feet,  and  a  pole  of 
denffiered  ground  is  1 2  feet,  8c c.  V 

PERCHE,  a  territory  of  Orleannois  in  France, 

35  miles  long,  and  30  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  north 

™  t1hermftndf 5  Sn  the  fouth’  by  Ma‘ne  and  Dnnois ; 

It  tlu  Caft’  by  Be/uce  :  and  on  the  weft,  by  Maine. 

It  takes  us  name  from  a  foreft,  and  is  pretty  fertile. 

The  inhaoitantB  carry  on  a  pretty  good  trade  ;  and 
the  principal  town  is  Bellefme. 

See  £be  ^ame  W1th  Filtration. 

&ee  Chemistry,  nQ  568. 

body^makef^^’-  l"  me<dlamcs>  the  impreffion  a 

thrERD?ci °P*'°L  “*■"  0r 

under  the  40th  order  ra"king 

naked  •  the  •  r  The  receptacle  is 

PERDiXP  PSee  TbS H  ^  fl°mS  bilab,’ate- 

PEREASLAW,  a  ftrong  populous  town  of  Pc- 
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land,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiovia,  fituated  cm  the  river  Perehnlals 
iribecz  ;  in  E.  Long.  32.  44.  N.  Lat.  40.  46. 

PERENNIALS,  or  Perennial  Flowers,  in  bo-  ^>cr^un:e* 
tany,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  plants  whofe  roots  will' 
abide  many  years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves  in 
winter  or  not.  Ihofe  which  retain  their  leaves  arc 
called  evergreens;  but  fuch  as  caff  their  leaves  are  na¬ 
med  deciduous,  ox  per dit oh. 

.  PERFECT,  lomething  to  which  nothing  is  want¬ 
ing,  or  that  has  all  the  requifite9  of  its  nature  and 
kind. 

Perfect  Cadence,  in  mafic,  See  Cadence. 

'I'enfi>  in  grammar.  See  Preterite. 
PERFECTION,  the  ftate  or  quality  of  a  thln^r 
perfect.  & 

Perfe&ion  Is  divided,  according  to  Chauvlnus,  into 
pnylical,  moral,  and  metaphyfical. 

Phyjtcal  or  natural  perfection,  is  that  whereby  a 
thing  has  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  and  thofe  too 
in  full  vigour  ;  and  all  its  parts  both  principal  and  fe- 
condary,  and  thofe  in  their  due  proportion,  conftitu- 
tion,  &c.  in  which  fenfe  man  13  faid  to  be  perfect 
when  he  has  a  found  mind  in  a  found  body.  This 
perfection  is  by  the  fchools  frequently  termed 
becaufe  a  thing  is  enabled  thereby  to  perform  all  its 
operations. 

Morel perfedion  is  an  eminent  degree  of  virtue  or 
moral  goodnefs,  to  which  men  arrive  by  repeated  ads 
ot  piety,  benehcence,  & c.  This  isufually  fubdivided 
into  abfolute  or  inherent,  which  is  aftually  in  him  to 
whom  we  attribute  it;  and  imputative,  which  exifts  in 
ome  other,  and  not  in  him  it  is  attributed  to. 

.  M'taphyfual,  transcendental,  or  effential  perfe&ion 
is  the  pofleflion  of  all  the  elfential  attributes^  or  of  all 

lr;rPnntCCIfaryLt0  thC  il,te^n'ty  of  a  ^fiance; 

eve  v  rV  VT  -  7  *  ^  hai  or  »  provided  of 
every  thing  belongmg  to  its]  nature.  This  is  either 

the  tTr  2**  /  k imperfedion  is  excluded,  fuch  is 

kmdp  fedh°n  °f  G°d  5  °r  fecandum  2uid>  and  in  its 

PER  FOR.  A  NS  Manus,  ^ 
per' FOR ATTTC:  at  lSee  Anatomy,  Talk 

PERFUME,  denotes  either  the  volatile  effluvia 
from  any  body  affecting  the  organ  of  fmelling,  or  the 
fubftance  emitting  thofe  effluvia  ;  in  which  fcft  fenfe 
tne  word  is  moft  commonly  ufed.  The  generality  of, 
perfumes  are  made  up  of  mufk,  ambergris,  civet,  rofe 
lCfr  wo,ods>  orange-flowers,  jeflamines,  jonquils, 
tuberofes,  and  other  odoriferous  flowers,  Thofe  drugs 
commonly  called  aromatics,  fuch  as  ftorax,  frankin- 

rfn,  ’r210^’  C  °'rS’  mace’  &c>  enter  the  compofi- 
t  on  of  a  perrume  ;  fome  are  alfo  ccmpofed  of  aroma- 

liyfTop,  S&°c.  taVee’  aslavender»  marjoram,  fa ge,  thyme, 

1  he  ufe  of  perfumes  was  frequent  among  the  He-, 
brews,  and  among  the  orientals  in  general,  before  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Mo- 
les  perfumes  mull  have  been  known  in  Egypt,  fmee  he* 
fpeaks  of  the  art  of  the  perfumer,  and  |ives  the  com, 
pohtion  of  two  kinds  of  perfumes  (Exod.  xxx.  29.)  0f 
which  one  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  upon  the 
gulden  altar  fvfcich  was  in  the  holy  place  $  and  the 

oriierr 
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Perfume  other  was  appointed  for  the  anointing  of  the  high 
ll  prieft  and  his  Tons  (ibid.  34,  &c.),  as  alto  of  the  taber- 
iPergamiim.nacle>  and  aR  the  vetfeis  that  were  ufed  in  divine  fer- 

vice. 

The  Hebrews  had  alfo  perfumes  which  they  made 
ufe  of  in  embalming  their  dead,  d  he  compofition  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  generally  made 
ufe  of  myrth,  aloes,  and  other  ftrong  and  adringent 
drugs,  proper  to  prevent  putrefa&ion  (John  six.  49.) 
-See  the  article  Embalming.  . 

Btfides  the  perfumes  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  fcr;p- 
ture  mentions  other  occasions  whereon  the  Hebrews 
ufed  perfumes.  The  fporffe  in  the  Canticles  (i-  3-) 
commends  the  feent  of  the  perfumes  of  her  lover  ;  and 
her  lover  in  return  fays,  that  the  feent  of  the  perfumes 
of  his  fpoufe  furpaffes  the  moft  excellent  odours  (id.  iv. 

jo _ t^.)  He  names  particularly  the  fpikenard,  fhe 

calamus,  the  cinnamon,  the  myrrh,  and  the  aloes,  as 
making  a  part  of  thefe  perfumes.  1  he  voluptuous 
woman  deferibed  by  Solomon  (Prov.  vii.  17.)  fays, 
that  (he  had  perfumed  her  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cinnamon.  The  epicures  in  the  book  of  Wifdom 
(ii.  7.)  encoprage  one  another  to  the  luxuriant  ufe  of 

odours  and  coftly  perfumes. 

Ifaiah  (lvii.  9.)  reproaches  Judea,  whom  he  de- 
feribes  as  a  fpoufe  faithlefs  to  God,  with  being  paint¬ 
ed  and  perfumed  to  pleafe  Grangers,  “  lhou  wenteft 
to  the  king  with  ointment,  and  didft  increafe  thy  per¬ 
fumes.”  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  41.)  feems  to  accufe  the  Jew3 
with  having  profaned  the  odours  and  perfumes,  the 
ufe  of  which  was  referved  to  facred  things,  by  applying 
them  to  their  own  ufe. 

They  came  afterwards  to  he  very  common  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  efpecially  thofe  compofed  of 
rnu(k,  ambergris,  and  civet.  The  nardus  and  malo- 
bathrvm  were  held  in  much  eftimation,  and  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Syria.  The  unguentum  nardinum  was  va- 
rioufly  prepared,  and  contained  many  ingredients. 
Malobaihrum  was  an  Indian  plant.  Perfumes  wete 
alfo  ufed  at  facrifices  to  regale  the  gods ;  at  fealts,  to 
increafe  the  pleafuies  of  fenfation ;  at  funerals,  to 
overpower  cadaverous  fmells,  and  pleafe  the  manes  of 
the  dead  ;  and  in  the  theatres,  to  prevent  the  often- 
live  effluvia,  proceeding  from  a  crowd,  from  being  per- 

Since  people  are  become  fenfible  of  the  harm  they 
do  to  the  head,  perfumes  are  generally  difufed  among 
us;  however,  they  r.re  (till  common  in  Spain  and 

^  PERGAMA  (Virgil),  the  citadel  ofTroy;  which, 
becaufe  of  its  extraordinary  height,  gave  name  to  all 
high  buildings  (Servius).  Others  fay  the  walls  of 
Troy  were  called  Pergama. 

PERGAMUM,  (Pliny)  ;  called  alfo  Pergamea, 
*  (Virgil)  ;  Pergamia,  (Plutarch)  ;  a  town  of  Crete, 
built  by  Agamemnon  in  memory  of  his  vt Story,  (Vel¬ 
leius)  Here  was  the  burying-place  of  Lycurgus, 
(Ariftoxenu*.  quoted  by  Plutarch).  It  was  fituated 
near  Cydonia  (Servius);  to  what  point  not  faid  : 
but  Scylax  helps  him  out,  who  places  the  Dactynnean 
temple  of  Diana,  which  ltood  near  Cydonia  (Stra.  o), 
to  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Pergamia  - Another 
Pergamum  (Pliny,  Strabo);  a  town  of  Myf.a  fi- 
-tuated  on  the  Caicus,  which  runs  by  it.  It  was  the 
royal  refidence  of  Eymenes,  and  ot  the  kings  of  the 
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Attali  (Livy).  There  an  ancient  temple  of  iEfca  Perga  mug* 
lapius  flood  ;  an  afylum  (Tacitus).  The  ornament  * 
of  Pergamum  was  the  royal  library,  vying  with  that 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  the  kings  of  Pergamum  and 
Egypt  rivalling  each  other  in  this  refpeft  (Pliny). 

Strabo  aferibes  this  rivalry  to  Eumenes.  Plutarch 
reckons  up  200, coo  volumes  in  the  library  at  Perga¬ 
mum.  Here  the  memlrana  pergamtnte ,  whence  the  ' 
name  parchment ,  were  invented  for  the  ufe  of  books, 

(Varro,  quoted  by  Pliny).  The  country  of  Galen, 
snd  of  Oribafius  chief  phyfician  to  Julian  the  Apo- 
ftate  (Eunapiue),  called  by  fome  the  ape  of  Galen . 

Here  P.  Scipio  died  (Cicero).  Attalus  fon  of  Eu¬ 
menes  dying  without  iffue,  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Roman  people,  who  reduced  it  to  a  province, 
(Strabo).  Pergameus ,  the  epithet  (Martial).  Here^ 
was  one  of  the  nine  conventus  juridici ,  or  affemblies  ot 
the  Jfa  Romana ,  called  Pergamenus ,  and  the  ninth 
in  order  (Pliny);  which  he  alfo  calls jurifdiQio  Per* 
gamena . 

PERGAMUS,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Alia,  lorm- 
ed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  commenced  about  the  year  283.  The  firft 
fove  reign  was  one  Philetaerus  an  eunuch,  by  birth  a 
Paphlagonkn,  of  a  mean  defeent,  and  in  his  youth  a 
menial  fervant  to  Antigonus  one  of  Alexander’s  cap* 
tains.  He  afterwards  ferved  Lyfimachus  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  and  Thrace,  who  appointed  him  keeper  of  his 
treafures  lodged  in  Pergamus.  While  he  held  this 
employment,  having  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of 
Arfinoe  wife  to  Lyfimachus,  fhe  found  means  to  make 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  mailer  ;  upon  which 
Philetaerus  felzed  on  the  caflle  of  Pergamus,  together 
with  the  treafures  entrufted  to  his  care,  amounting  to 
90,00c  talents.  At  firft  he  offered  his  fervice,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  treafure,  to  Seleucus  king  of  Syria  : 
but  both  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus  dying  foon  after, 
he  kept  poffefiion  of  the  town  and  treafure  alfo  till  his 
death  ;  which  happened  20  years  after  his  revolt  from 
Lyfimachus. 

Philetaerus  left  the  city  of  Pergamus  to  his  brother, 
or,  according  to  fome,  to  his  brother  s  fon  Eumenes  I. 
and  he,  laying  hold  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  diffenfions  among  the  Seleucidas,  poweffed  him- 
felf  of  many  ftrong-holds  in  the  province  of  Alia  ; 
and  having  hired  a  body  of  Galatians,  defeated  Antio- 
chus,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  vuftory  gained  over 
his  brother  Seleucus  Callinicns.  By  this  vidory  he 
obtained  poffeffion  of  the  greater  part  of  Alia  :  how- 
ever,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  acquilitions  ;  for  he 
died  next  year  of  immoderate  drinking,  a  vice  to 
which  he  was  greatly  addi&ed. 

Eumenes  was  fusceeded  by  Attalus  I  nephew  of 
Philetaerus,  and  the  firft  who  took  upon  him  the  title 
of  king  of  Pergamus.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who 
were  defirous  ot  fettling  in  his  territory  ;  and,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Livy,  was  the  firft  of  the  Afiatic  princes  who 
refufed  to  pay  a  contribution  to  thefe  barbarians. 

When  Seleucus  Ceraunus  was  engaged  in  other  wars,  he 
invaded  his  territories,  and  conquered  all  the  provinces 
on  this  fide  of  Mount  Taurus;  but  was  foon  diiven 
out  of  his  new  acquifitiona  by  Seleucus  and  his  grand¬ 
father  Achseus,  who  entering  into  an  alliance  again  it 
him,  deprived  him  of  all  his  newly  acquired  territo¬ 
ries,  and  even  befieged  him  in  his  capital.  Upon  this 
9  0  Attalus 
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owing  to  Eumenes,  who  boarded  fome  of  the  enemy’*  Pergam*. 
mips  in  perfon,  and  during  the  whole  a&ion  behaved  v‘ 

With  uncommon  bravery.  Some  time  afterwards  Eu¬ 
genes,  entering  the  territories  of  Antiochus  with  a 
body  of  5000  men,  ravaged  all  the  country  about 
1  byatira,  and  returned  with  r.n  immenfe  booty  But 
in  the  mean  time  Antiochus  invading  Pergamus  in  his 


Pern  am  us.  At  talus  invited  to  his  sfliftance  the  Gauls  who  had 
v  fettled  in  Thrace  ;  and  with  their  help  not  only  obli- 
ged  the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Pergamus,  but 
quickly  recovered  all  the  provinces  he  had  loft.  Af¬ 
ter  this  he  invaded  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  fevera]  cities  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
him.  lhe  Teians,  Colophonians,  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Egea  and  Lemnos,  feut  deputies  deePiina  turn  ,1  1  . iu  ms 

themftlves  ready  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  foZ  to  the  capital  AtlS^  thT ■'7Va,nd  e,ven  h'ld  fie£e 

relgn  ;  the  Carjtnrs,  on  the  other  fide  the  river  Ly-  »:»>!  -  if-- L  A-  ’.!be  ,km?  s.broth«r>  >-«ld  out 
cus,  opened  their  gates  to  him,  hiving  fir  ft  expelled 
t ne  governor  fet  over  them  by  Achaeus.  From  thence 
he  advanced  to  Apia,  and  encamping  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Megitkus,  received  homage  from  the  neigli- 
t  ouring  nations.  But  here  the  Gaul,,  being  fright¬ 
ened  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  refufed  to  proceed 
farther;  which  obliged  Attains  to  return  to  th-  Hel- 
lefpont,  where  he  allowed  his  allies  to  fettle,'  giving 


hem  a  large  and  fruitful  territory,  and  promifing  that 
he  would  always  a  (Tut  and  prated  them  to  the  utmoft 
of  Ins  power 

Attains  hiving  thus  fettled  his  affairs  with  equal 
honour  and  advantage  to  himfclf,  encered  into  an  alii- 
ance  wnh  Rome,  and  afterwards  joined  them  in  their 
war  again  ft  Philip  king  of  Macerion.  Here  he  had 
the  command  of  the  Rhodian  fleet ;  with  which  he 
not  oniy  drove  the  Macedonians  quite  out  of  the  feas, 
but  havmg  landed  his  men,  he,  in  eonjutidisn  with  the 

raiftfthpHf  lnvaref  .M*cedon;  ?nJ  obliged  Philip  to 
n  rr  ,  ob  Athens,  which  he  had  greatly  di- 

.reffed  ;  for  which  fervices  the  Athenians  not  only 


with  an  handful  of  men  till  the  Achaana,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  Eumenes,  fent  1000  foot  and  ioo 
horfe  to  his  affi  fiance.  As  this  fmall  body  of  auxili- 
anes  were  all  cbofen  men,  and  commanded  by  an  ex- 
perienced  officer,  they  behaved  with  fuch  bravery  that: 
the  Syrians  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  At  the 
battle  of  Magntfia.  too,  Eumenes  behaved  with  the 
greateft  bravery  ;  not  only  Attaining  the  firft  attack 
of  the  enemy’s  elephants,  but  driving  them  back  again 
on  their  own  troops,  which  put  the  ranks  in  dif- 
order,  and  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  giving 
them  a  total  defeat  by  attacking  them  opportunely 
with  their  horfe.  In  confequence  of  this  defeat,  An¬ 
tiochus  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Ro- 
man,  on  fuel,  terms  as  they  pleafed  to  preferibe  ;  one 
of  which  was,  that  he  (hould  pay  Eumenes  400  talents, 
and  a  quantity  of  corn,  in  recompence  for  the  damage 
he  had  done  him.  6 

Eumenes  now  thought  of  obtaining  fome  reward 
from  the  Romans  equivalent  to  the  fervices  he  had 
done  them  Having  gone  to  Rome,  he  told  the  fe- 
nate,  that  he  was  come  to  beg  of  them  that  the  Greek 


WMtfcisHx-f?  ™  BOS*  ?<>  ***.•  ,he 

never  hefted  J„  *“““e’.an,  honour  theT  had  commencement  of  the  late  war,  might  now  be  added 


ijrtiiic  ,  dii  ne 

never  bellowed  on  any  foreigner  before, 

•  a  {£.  "0t  COIltented  with  all  he  had  yet  done 
again  Phi up,  attempted  to  form  a  general  confede- 
my  of  the  Greeks  agafnft  him.  But  while  he  was 

nTtW,ng  fte  1CEOt'a[!3  t0  this  PurP°lc,  and  exhort 
g  them  with  great  vehemence  to  enter  into  an  alii- 

beCllLth  thr  k°m™3  a?ainft  their  common  enemy, 
‘  J0v'i' fpeec.iieis.  However,  he  came  to  himf-lf 
asram,  and  defined  to  be  carried  by  fea  from  Thebes  to 
Pergamus,  where  he  died  foot,  after  his  arrival,  in  the 
72d  year  or  his  age  and  43d  of  his  reign. 

an  en'Zf  "a6  3  ^  °f  Sener^y,  and  fuch 

enthufi  .ift  m  learning  and  learned  men,  that  he 

.“f  a  grammarian  named  Duphidas  to  be  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  fea  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  becaufe  he 
fpOAe  difrefpedfully  of  Homer. 

Attalus  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Eumenes  II 
i  ™  eXrTf  T ly  attached  to  the  Romans,  infomuch 
nnbtfl'nl  daU?htcr  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
Vr.nL’.:.tftJle  fil°uld  thm  have  'Jecn  led  into  a  dif- 


to  his  dominions ;  but  his  demand  was  warmly  oppofed 
by  the  am baffadors  from  Rhodes,  as  well  as  by  depn- 
ties  from  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Afn.  The  fenate 
however,  after  hearing  both  parties,  decided  the  mat! 

•  Romans  againfl' theiVcom'mon  enemy"  S Tt™  ^SpMofn^ 

* — •»  Sitsis  els  tttf; 

Rycia  and  Cana,  were  be  towed  on  the  Rhodians.  All 
the  cities,  wmek  h  id  paid  tribute  to  Attains,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  pay  the  fame  to  Eumenes;  but  fuch  as  had 
been  tributary  to  Antiochus  were  declared  free. 

Soon  after  this  Eumenes  was.  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Prufias  kmg  of  Bithyma,  who  made  war  upon  him 

bv  the  advice  of  Hannibal  the  celebrated  Carthaginian 

genera!  But  Eumenes,  being  aliirted  by  the  Romans, 
defeated  Prufias  m  an  engagement  by  f:a,  and  another 
by  land  ;  which  fo  di.neartened  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  accept  of  peace  on  any  terms.  However,  before 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  Hannibal  found  means  to 


ference  with  that  people.  He  alfo  gave  nodceVo  the  ZZpTt  “na,!ded».  Hannibal  found  means  to 
Oman  fenate  of  the  tranfa&fons  of  Ariaratheskine  of  fent  Phi  °f  Macedon  int0  the  confederacy,  who 
Cappadocia,  who  was  making  great  preparations  both  n  ^  T  °fd  3nd  exPenenced  oliicer,  with  a 

by  fea  and  land.  Nor  did  *  h  ” T. ™  b°th  con«'«blc  body  of  troops  to  join  Prufias.  Hereun- 


tiochus  and  the  Romat  Z  f  T-  Tb"tWef  An‘ 
to  Rome  to  give  information  '’  T  brotbfrAttalus 
Antiochus.  The  fait  ?!  the  Pr°cced.ng3  of 
menes  and  his  brothe-  ^.pcd,  honours  bo^  on  Eu- 
gave  the  ' t ^ 

mi's  in  conjunftion  with  C  °  P^a‘ 

<na°ry  gamed  on  this  occafxoa  was  ia  a  greltmeafure 


confiderable  bo  ly  of  troops  to  join  Prufias.  Hereup¬ 
on  Laments  feat  his  brother  Attalus  to  Rome  with  a 
golden  crown  worth  15,000  talents,  to  complain  of 
I  ruiias  for  making  war  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
people  without  any  provocation.  The  fenate  accepted 
the  Patent,  and  promifed  to  adjuft  every  thing  to  the- 
iatisfadion  of  their  friend  Eumenes,  whom  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  the-  moft  fteady  ally  they  had  in  Afia. 

m  t^ie  meait  time  Prufias,  having  ventured  another 
iea-fight,  by  a  contrivance-  of  HannibaPs,  gaine  i  a 

complete; 


ERR 


t  *44  1 


PER 


\*erg*m»s.  complete  vi&ory,  The  Carthaginian  commander  ad- 
‘ - 1  vifed  him  to  fill  a  great  many  earthen  veffels  with  va¬ 

rious  kinds  of  ferpents  and  other  poifonous  reptiles, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  to  throw  them  into  the 
enemies  fhips  fo  as  to  break  the  pots  and  let  the  fer¬ 
pents  loofe.  All  the  foldicrs  and  feamen  were  com¬ 
manded  to  attack  the  fhip  in  which  Eumenes  was, 
and  only  to  defend  themfelves  as  well  as.  they  could 
againft  the  reft  ;  and  that  they  might  be  in  no  danger 
of  miftaking  the  fhip,  an  herald  was  fent  before  the 
engagement  with  a  letter  to  the  king.  As  foon  as  the 
two  fleets  drew  near,  all  the  fhips  of-Prufias,  Angling 
out  that  of  Eumenes,  difcharged  fuch  a  quantity  of 
ferpents  into  it,  that  neither  foldiers  nor  faiiors  could 
do  their  duty,  but  were  forced  to  fly  to  the  fhore, 
left  they  fliould  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  .The 
other  fhips,  after  a  faint  refiftance,  followed  the  king’s 
example,  and  were  all  driven  afliore  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  foldiers  being  no  lefs  annoyed  by  the  flings 
of  the  ferpents,  than  by  the  weapons  cf  the  enemy. 
The  g  re  ate  A  part  of  the  fhips  of  Eumenes  were  burnt, 
feveral  taken,  and  the  others  fo  much  (battered  that 
**they  became  quite  unferviceabk.  The  fame  year  Pru- 


convinced  them  both  of  his  being  alive,  by  returning  Pe'rgatftfrfc 
to  his  kingdom.  On  the  receipt  of  this  news,  Attains  - 

refigned  the  fovereignty  in  great  hafte,  and  went  to 
meet  his  brother ;  carrying  art  halberd,  as  one  ©f  his 
guards.  Eumenes  received  both  him  and  the  queen 
with  great  tendernefs,  nor  did  he  ever  fay  any  thing 
which  might  tend  to  make  them  uneafy  ;  only  it  is  faid 
he  whifpered  in  his  brother’s  ear  when  he  firft  faw  him, 

“  Be  in  no  hafte  to  marry  my  wife  again  till  you  are 
fure  that  I  &m  dead.” 

The  king  being  now  more  than  ever  exafperated 
againft  Perfes,  joined  the  Romans  in  their  war  againft 
him  ;  but  during  the  courfe  of  it  he  fuddenly  cooled 
in  his  affe&ion  towards  thofe  allies  whom  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  ferved«with  fo  much  zeal,  and  that  to  fuch  a  de-. 
gree,  that  he  admitted  ambafTadors  from  Perfes,  and 
offered  to  (land  neuter  if  he  would  pay  him  icoo  ta¬ 
lents,  and  for  1500,  to  influence  the  Romans  to  grant 
him  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace.  But  thefe  negocia- 
tions  were  broke  off  without  effe£F,  by  reafon  of  the 
diftruft  which  the  two  kings  had  of  one  another.  Eu¬ 
menes  could  not  truft  Perfes  uniefs  he  paid  him  the 
money  beforehand  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Perfes 


'S&ZZm  with  the  money  hefom  Enmenee 
both  both  of  which  wete  entirely  ow,nS  to  IW  h.d  performed  whnt^he  1^“, "^,1,  tb. 


gems  of  Hannibal.  But,  while  matters  were  thus  go¬ 
ing  on  to  the  difad  vantage  of  Eumenes,  the  Romans 
interfered,  and  by  their  deputies  not  only  put  an 
end  to  the  differences  between  the  two  kings,  but 
prevailed  on  Prufias  to  betray  -Hsfrinibal ;  upon  which 
he  poifoned  himfelf,  as  hath  been  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Hannibal. 

Eumenes  being  thus  freed  from  fuch.a  dangerous 
enemy,  engaged  in  a  new  war  with  the  kings  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  und  Pontus,  in  which  alfo  he  proved  vi&orious. 
His  friendfliip  for  the  Romans  he  carried  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  enthufiaftn*  that  he  went  in  perfon  to  Rome 
to  inform  them  of  the  machinations  of  Perfes  king  of 
Macedon.  He  had  before  quarrelled  with  the  Rhodi¬ 
ans,  who  fent  ambafTadors  to  Rome  to  complain  of 
him.  But  as  the  ambafTadors  happened  to  arrive 
white  the  king  himfelf  was  prefent  in  the  city,  . the 
Rhodian  ambafTadors  could  not  obtain  any  hearing, 
and  Eumenes  was  difmiffed  with  new  marks  of  favour. 
This  journey,  however,  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  for,  on  his  return,  as  he  was  going  to  perform 
a  facrifice  at  Delphi,  two  affaflins,  fent  by  Perfes, 
rolled  down  two  great  ftones  upon  him  as  he  entered 
the  ftraits  of  the  mountains.  With  one  he  was  dan- 
geroufly  wounded  on  the  head  and  with  the  other  on 
the  fhoulder.  He  fell  with  the  blows  from  a  fteep 
place,  and  thus  received  many  other  bruifes ;  fo  that 
he  was  carried  on  board  his  (hip  when  it  could  not 
well  be  known  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  His 


induced  to  pay  the  fum  in  queftion,  though  the  king 
of  Pergamus  offered  to  give  hoftages  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  promife.  What  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  hid¬ 
den  change  in  the  difpofition  of  Eumenes  was,  is  no¬ 
where  told  ;  however,  the  fa£t  is  certain.  The  nego- 
ciations  above-fnentioned  were  concealed  from  the  Ro¬ 
mans  as  long  as  pofiible ;  but  they  foon  came  to 
be  known  :  after  which  the  republic  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  no  fmall  jealoufy  of  their  old  friend,  and  therefore 
heaped  favours  on  his  brother  Attalus,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  king  himfelf.  Eumenes  had  fent.him 
to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  fenate  on  the  happy  iffue 
of  the  war  with  Perfes,  not  thinking  that  his  pra&ices 
had  been  difeovered.  However,  the  fenate,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  their  difaffe&ion  to  Eumenes  at 
fir  ft,  entertained  Attalus  with  the  greateft  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  then  feveral  of  the  fenators  who.  vifited  him 
proceeded  to  acquaint  him  with  their  fufpicions  of  the 
king,  and  defired  Attalus  to  treat  with  them  in  his 
own  name,  affuring  him,  that  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus  would  be  granted  him,  if  he  demanded  it  by  the 
fenate.  Thefe  fpceches  had  at  firft  fome  effect ;  but 
Attalus,  being  of  an  honeft  difpofition,  and  anifted  by 
the  advice  of  a  phyfician  called  Slratius,  a  man  of 
great  probity,  refolved  not  to  comply  with  their  de¬ 
fire.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  fenate,  therefore* 
he  firft  congratulated  them  on  the  happy  iffue  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  then  modeftly  recounted  his  own  fer- 
vices  ;  and  laftly,  acquainted  them  with  the  motive  of 


^Eumenes  remained  at  iEgina  till  his  wounds  were  Ma.onea  might  be  bellowed  on  h.mfelf.  The  fenate, 

cured  wfiich  was ^  ^^Afia  ‘and'eve'n  d^y^fuf^  only  grant. 

a^'aY tlfZL  MuCLs  fo  edyall  his  requefts  but  fent  him  -her  «d  more  mag- 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  report,  that  he  not  only  mficent  presents  than  they  ha  ever  d  ^  ^  return 
•affumed  the  government,  but  even  married  Stratomce  on  this  Attalus  immediate  >  ,  t  that  they 

4he  wife  of  Eumenes.  But  in  a  fhort  time  Eumenes  Pergamus ;  which  fo  provoked  the  fenators, 

4 


^  ^  ^  C145J  PlPrs 

Ptrpnm  declared  the  cities  free  which  they  had  promlfed  to  «d  to  e„nM,„U,  ...  11 

*”-v  Attalus,  thus  rendering  ineffeaual  their  promlfe  which  lowintr  term*  *  P™Ce  VTtbJlls  adverfary  on  the  fol- 
they  were  aflramed  openly  to  revoke;  and  as  for  the  ver  noto  A  hl  «-hc  fb°uld  immediately  deli- 
Gauls,  who  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  invade  the  Ihould  n3 v  !'P'\  Wlt,h  de?ks-  2.  That  he 

kingdom  of  Pergamus,  they  fent  ambafladors  to  them, 
w  th  inftruflions  to  behave  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
rather  t  nd  to  encourage  them  in  their  delign  than  dif- 
fuade  them  from  it. 

Eumenes,  being  alarmed  at  thofe  proceedings,  re¬ 
vived  to  go  in  perfon  to  Rome,  in  order  toluftify 
himfelf.  But  the  fenate,  having  already  condemned 
him  in  their  own  minds,  refolved  not  to  hear  his  vin- 


flinnW  ,  miPs  Wltti  decks.  2.  That  he 

„  “  r  nsrr  x,°  ">«  =f 

of  the  other3  ^  ,^°u  d  Pa^  100  talents  to  fome 

the^  damages  they  hTd' MaLT  fr^hi^'0  An^’ 

before  th^Lt;1 0?“ C  ^  Wh“  ** 

turalTttemot  ^shaving  made  an  unna- 

ter  rX,nT  ,  HC  lfe  °f  h,s  fon  Nicomedes,  the  lat¬ 
his  f  th  :llnd;J'Vh„!he  afM.ance  Attains,  drove 


dication.  For  this  reafon,  as  Wu^h^dTf  £  ^TIZ 

his  defign,  they  made  an  ad  that  no  king  Ihould  be  dered  him  'n  th  ^  tb,r°n/r  a"d’  39  13  fa,d’  even  mur 
permitted  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  Eumenes,  how-  no  noti«  of  Srf  7^^  The  Romans 
ever,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  aft,  fet  forward  on  kinduefs  to^ttal  *"?  “f’  bu,tr,.ftowed  the  fame 

his  journey,  and  landed  at  Bn, nduf, urn  ;  butnofooner  in  wln^ch  we  find  f0™'  y'  enterP"f< 

did  the  Roman  fenate  get  intelligence  of  his  arrival  drifeus  the  or  f“S  €HfaRed>  was  againft  An 

there,  than  they  fent  a  quaeftor  acquainting  him  with  where  he  affifted  the  r"  ^  °f  Macedon' 

the  decree  of  the  fenate  ;  and  telling  him  at  the  fame  hlmfifir  •  ,  “  Romans  5  after  which  he  (rave 

time,  that  if  he  had  any  bufinefs  to  tranfad  with  the  affairs  entirdv’to^-0 ea.fe.and  luxury,  committing  ftate 
fenate,  he  was  appointed  to  hear  it,  and  tranfmit  ir  to  his  dea'h  wH,  i  t,  m‘n'ft?rS  : Land  thus  continued  to 

inetmriela  ‘bekingmull  leave  Italy  with-  about  tts  B  C  PPe"  ^  *2d  ^  °f  his  agc. 

•out  delay.  To  this  Eumenes  replied,  that  he  had  no  4  ,  Y  „  '  „ 

didTt  /  d307  COt,RqUfenCe  to  tranfaS’  a"d  that  he  of  Eumenes  th^l  AUa,US  IIL  the  fon 

did  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  of  their  affiftance  ■  and  onfiTHa  i  ’  f  the  ate  klng>  confidering  that  he 

without  faying  a  word  more,  went  on  board  his’fhip  £» hiJ? 1  thf  "0w".M  a  truft  fo‘‘  bis  nephew,  pafTed 
and  returned  to  Pergamus.  P>  ?  1)13  own  children  in  order  to  give  it  to  him,  tho’  he 

On  his  return  home,  the  Gauls,  being  encouraged  jffTt  haV.e  bee?  bv  no  means  worthy  of  it.  He 
by  the  cold  reception  which  he  had  met  with  at  Rome,  lencfofhiTg  Tf  f ^  fenfes  thro’  the  v‘°- 

invaded  his  territories,  but  were  repulfed  with  vreat  th  l  H  ef,f°f  h,s  motl'tr’s  death  ;  and  indeed 
iofs  Ly  the  king,  who  afterwards  invaded  the  domi-  mafifX  h‘S  Wh°.  •  n,g$  112  be’lavcd  more  ‘‘fee  a 
suons  of  Prufias,  and  pofTeffed  himfelf  of  feveral  ci-  thShLft  ‘i"7  thl”g  dfe>  Man>’  of  his  fubjefts  of 
ties.  This  produced  new  complaints  at  Rome  -  and  qUaity  wef  cut  ofF  with  their  wives  and 

Eumenes  was  accufed,  not  only  by  the  ambaffadors  of  thef/T*  U^*)n  m°^  ^rounciIe^s  ^lfpicions ;  and  for 

Prufias,  but  alfo  by  thofe  of  the  Gauls  and  many  ci-  W  ^  ufe  of  mer«nar,eS  hired  out 

p"Vn,Ar‘a’  r°LkeePing  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  proceederill  ht  fi°?  barba!_OU3  nat‘‘0"3-  Thus  he 
Perfes  king  of  Macedon.  This  Eft  charge  was  con-  kingdom  A  H  {“i  °ff  aI1  the  beft  in  the 
firmed  by  fome  letters  which  the  Romans  themfelves  ’  “u  ^  rh‘ch  he  fe“  int0  a  deeP  melancholy' 

had  intercepted;  fo  that  Eumenes  found  it  impoffible  dered'  !S  that  ^  of  thofc  whom  he  had  mur! 

to  keep  up  his  credit  any  longer  at  Rome  though  he  i'  r  if  perpetually  haunting  him.  On  this  he  (hut 
fent  his  brothers  Athemeus  and  Attalus  thither  fo  in  £,®felf,'uP  ln  ,hls  Palace»  put  on  a  mean  apparel  let  his 

tercede  for  him  The  fenators,  in  lhort,td  concet  mankTnd  f  fH’  Altered  hiSfrom  all 
ved  the  moft  implacable  hatred  againft  him  and  feem  aPk,nd‘  At  Iaft  he  withdrew  from  the  palace  and 

ed  abfolutely  Lent  on  his  deftruftion,  when  ’he  died  in  TanT/  T?  yVhidl  he  cultivated  with  hi!  own 

,h:  39*  yew  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  kingdom  and  Thefe  he Ifed  ^  ^  °f  herbs 

his  wife  to  his  brother  Attalus.  Pie  left  one  fon  hut  1  ,  e  he  uRd  to  mix  with  wholefome  pulfe  and  fend 
be  was  an  infant,  and  incapable  of  governing  the  king  f?  ??■  l°  fuch  33  he  f“ipefted  At  lri,  be 
dom  !  f°r  wh|ch  reafen  Eumenes  chofe  rather  to  m'fe  {  g  Pf  ] 113  amufemcnt,  and  living  in  foiitude 

«  ess  2  S 

ix&r*** tlc  » *  ■•zzrsszz  %?- 

^  earthy. 


Pergamus. 


/ 


PER 
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PER 


Pergamus.  narcliy,  dreaded  a  republican  form  of  government ,  in 

- - conference  of  which,  they  affifted  Anfton.cu.,  and 

foon  put  him  in  a  condition  to  reduce  the  whole  king- 
dom.  The  news,  however,  were  foon  carried  to 
Rome  ;  and  Licinius  Craffus,  the  pont.fex  maximus, 
was  fent  into  the  eaft.'with  orders  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  king’s  will.  Hiftorians  take  no  notice  oF  any 
forces  which  were  fent  along  with  this  commander; 
whence  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  depended  on  affiftance 
from  the  Afiatics,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Rome,  or 
from  the  Egyptians.  But  when  he  came  thither,  he 
found  both  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  fo  reduced,  th  .t 
he  could  not  exped  any  afliftance  from  them.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  foon  fupplied  with  troops  111  plenty  J by  the 
kings  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Paphla- 
gonia;  but  managed  matters  fo  ill,  that  he  was  entirely 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  Thofe  who  took  him, 
defigned  to  carry  him  to  Ariftonicus ;  but  he,  not  able 
to  endure  the  difgrace,  would  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfelf  if  he  had  not  been  difarmed.  However, 
being  allowed  to  keep  a  rod  for  managing  t  e  or 
on  which  he  fat,  be  ftruck  a  Thracian  foldter  who  flood 
near  him  fo  violently  with  it,  that  he  beat  out  one  o 
his  eyes;  upon  which  the  other  drew  his  fword,  and 
run  him  thro’  on  the  fpot.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Ariftonicus,  who  expofed.it  to  public  view  ;  but  the 
body  was  honourably  buried. 


ru  J  — 

than  what  was  brought  from  a  confiderable  diftance  in  Pergynnah 
aquedufts.  Thefe  Aquilius  did  not  demolilh,  but 
poifoned  the  water,  which  produced  the  greateft  ab¬ 
horrence  of  him  throughout  all  the  eaft.  At  laft, 
however,  the  whole  country  being  reduced,  Aquilius 
triumphed,  the  unhappy  Ariftonicus  was  led  in  chains 
before  his  chariot,  and  probably  ended  his  miferable 
life  in  a  dungeon.  The  country  remained  fubjeft  to 
the  Romans  while  their  empire  lafted,  but  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  city  is  half  ruined,  an  J  is 
ftill  known  by  the  name  of  Pergamus.  It  is  inhabited  by 
about  3000  Turks,  and  a  few  families  of  poor  Chri- 
ftians.  E.  Long.  27-  27-  N.  Lat.  30.  3- 

PERGUNNAH,  in  the  language  of  Hindoitan, 
means  the  largeft  fubdivifion  of  a  province,  whereof  the 
revenues  are  brought  to  one  particular  head  Cutcbery, 
from  whence  the  accounts  and  cafli  are  tranfmitted  to 
the  general  Curchery  of  the  province. 

PER1AGOGE,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  where  many 
things  are  accumulated  into  one  period  which  might 
have  been  divided  into  feveral.  f  - 

PER1AGUA,  a  fort  of  large  canoe  made  uie  ot 
in  the  Leeward  iflands,  South  America,  and  the  gu.f 
of  Mexico.  It  is  compofed  of  the  trunks  oftwo  treea 
hollowed  and  united  together ;  and  thus  differs  from 
the  canoe,  which  is  formed  of  one  tree. 

PERIANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  Lorcyra, 

t  1 _ —  ^  Vt n  fdjtrpn  urifp  men  of  G rCCCC  » 


iody  was  honourably  buried..  .  ,  f  h  c  was  reckoned  among  the  feven  wife  men  ot  Greece  ; 

Ariftonicus  had  no  great  time  to  enjoy  though  he  might  rather  have  been  reckoned  among 

his  viftory.  Indeed  he  behaved  very  improper  y  a^t  h  g  ^  ^  fince  he  changed  the  govern- 

it ;  for,  inftead  of  preparing  to  oppofe  the  nex  ^  his  country>  deprived  his  countrymen  of  their 

which  he  might  have  been  affured  the  Roma  “  Vheitr,  ufurped  the  fovereignty,  and  committed  the 

fend  again  ft  him,  he  (pent  hi,  time  m  fea-W re  Y^P  ln  the  beginning  of  hi.  reign 

veiling.  But  he  was  foon  roufed  ' °l*  °jnJ  ^bled  he  behaved  with  mildnefs ;  but  after  hu  having  fent 

by  Perpenna  the  new  conful,  who  havinfg  ,  .  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe  to  confute  him  on  the  fafell 

with  incredible  expedition  the  troops  of  he  all  ,  ^  “^rf  Jent,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  cruel- 

came  unexpeftedly  upon  him,  obliged  him  to  vent  , h  .  L_..; — p„-; ,nder’s  envovs.  took 

came  un  _ ,  r  ,  entirciy  defeat- 


an'^ntragernent  a t  a  d^ifadvant’age,  and  entirely  defeat¬ 
ed  him  5  Ariftonicus  fled  to  a  city  called  Stratonice, 
but  was  fo  clofely  purfued  by  the  copqueror  that  the 
garrifon,  having  no  method  of  fupplymg  themfelves 
with  provifionS,  delivered  up  their  leader,  as  well  as  a 
philofopher  named  Bio  fas,  who  had  been  the  comp  ' 
nion  and  counfellor  of  Ariftonicus.  The  philofopher 
behaved  with  great  lefolution  after  being  taken,  and 
openly  defended  his  tiding  with  Ariftonicus,  becaufe 

he  thought  his  caufe  juft.  He  exhorted  the  latter  to 
prevent  the  difgrace  and  mtfery  ot  captivity  by  a  vo- 
Funtarv  death  ;  but  Ariftonicus,  looking  upon  death 

"  gb«“  niilery  *»  "ST  cpU.K,.  «St™l  b«*lf 

to  be  treated  as  his  conquerors  pleated. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  conful,  named  Manms  A- 
-7.  u  ;n(T  arrived  from  Rome,  fent  a  moft  haugh¬ 
ty  meffage  to  Perpenna,  requiring  him  immediate  y  to 
deliver  up  Ariftonicus,  as  a  captive  belonging  to  h  s 

foon  after  the  difpute  commenced.  The  1  ergam 

jss-af&ts 


loaot  government.,  *  *  - 

tv  The  latter,  having  heard  Periander’s  envoys,  took 
them  into  a  field,  ,nd,  inftead  of  anfwermg  them, 
pulled  up  before  them  the  ears  of  corn  which  exceed¬ 
ed  the  reft  in  height.  Periander,  on  being  told  oF 
this  aftion,  underftood  what  wa*  meant  by  it.  He 
firft  fecured  himfelf  by  a  good  guard,  and  then  put 
the  moft  powerful  Corinthians  to  death.  He  aban¬ 
doned  himfelf  to  the  moft  enormous  crimes ;  commit¬ 
ted  inceft  with  his  mother,  kicked  to  death  his  wife 
Meliffa,  daughter  of  Procles  king  of  Epidauins,  not- 
withftand ing  her  being  with  child;  and  was  fo  enraged 
at  Lycophron,  his  fecond  fos,  for  lamenting  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  death,  that  he  baniihed  him  into  the  ifland  ot 
Corcyra.  Yet  he  patted  for  one  of  the  greateft  poli¬ 
ticians  of  his  time  ;  and  Herachdes  tells  us,  that  he 
forbad  voluptuoufnefs  ;  that  he  tmpofed  no  taxes,  con¬ 
tenting  himfelf  with  thecuftom  anfmg  from  the  lale 
and  the  import  and  export  of  commodities  ;  that,  tho 
wicked  himfelf,  he  hated  the  wicked,  ?nd  caiifed  all 
pimps  to  be  drowned  ;  laftly,  that  he  eftabhfhed  a  fe- 
nate,  and  fettled  the  expence  of  its  members.  He  died 

58PERIANTH1UM,  (from  «P<  “  round,”  and 
«9»  “  the  flower,”)  the  flower- cup  properly  fo  call¬ 
ed,  the  moft  common  fpecies  of  calyx,  placed  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  flower,  which  is  contained  in  it  as 
a  cud.  See  Botany,  p.  433»  col.  i- 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  membranous 
bag  filled  with  water,  which  contains  the  heart  in  man 


R 

It  is  formed  by  a 
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and  many  other  animals. 

cature  of  the  mediaftinum,  or  membrane  which  di¬ 
vides  the  thorax  into  two  unequal  parts.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy,  n°  r2i. 

PERICARP1UM,  (from  “  round,”  and 
««  fruit,”)  the  feed  vefTel  ;  an  en trail  of  the 
plant  big  with  feeds,  which  it  difcharges  when  ripe. 
The  feed-veflel  is  in  fa&  the  developed  feed  bud,  and 
may  very  properly  be  compared  to  the  fecundated 
ovary  in  animals ;  for  it  does  not  exift  till  after  the 
fertilizing  of  the  feeds  by  the  male-duft,  and  the  con- 
fequent  fall  of  the  flower.  All  plants,  however,  are 
not  furnifhed  with  a  feed-veflel ;  in  fuch  as  are  depri¬ 
ved  of  it,  the  receptacle  or  calyx  performs  its  fun&ions 
by  inclofing  the  feeds,  a3  in  a  matrix,  and  accompa¬ 
nying  them  to  perfedt  maturity. 

PERICHORUS,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  their  profane  games  cr  combats,  that 
is,  to  fuch  as  were  not  confecrated  to  any  of  the  gods* 
PERICLES,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  that 
ever  flourished  in  Greece.  He  was  educated  with  all 
imaginable  care;  and  befide  other  mailers,  he  had  for 
his  tutors  Zeno,  Eleates,  and  Anaxagoras.  He  learn¬ 
ed  from  the  laft  of  thefe  to  fear  the  gods  without  fu- 
perftttion,  and  to  account  for  an  eclipfc  from  a  natu. 
ral  canfe.  Many  were  unjuft  enough  to  fufpedl  him 
ot.  atheifm,  becaufe  he  had  perfedly  ftudied  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  that  philofpher.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubt¬ 
ed  courage  ;  and  of  fuch  extraordinary  eloquence,  fup- 
ported  and  improved  by  knowledge,  that  he  gained  al- 
xnoft  as  great  an  authority  under  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  as  if  he  had  been  a  monarch  ;  but  yet  he  could 
not  efcape  the  fatirical  ftrokes  of  the  comic  poets.  His 
c fllolu ten efs  with  the  women  was  one  of  the  vices  with 
which  he  was  chiefly  charged.  He  died  the  third 
year  °t  the  Peloponndian  war,  after  long  ficknefs, 
winch  had  weakened  his  underftanding.  Afpafia  Pe¬ 
ricles’s  favourite,  was  a  learned  woman  of  Miletus'  fhe 
taught  Socrates  rhetoric  and  politics.  As  Pericles 
oared  not  much  for  his  wife,  he  willingly  gave  her  up 

iy  loved* ^  ^  mamed  AfPafia>  whom  he  paffionate- 

PERICRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  thick  folid  coat 
or  membrane  covering  the  outfide  of  the  cranium  or 
IkuIL  See  Anatomy,  n°4. 

PERIGEE,  in  aftronomy,  tKat  point  ef  the  fun 
or  moon  s  orbit  wherein  they  are  at  the  leafl  diftance 
Irom  the  earth,  m  which  fen fe  it  ftands  oppofed  to 
apogee. 

PERIGEUX,  an  ancient  epifcopal  town  of 

iTssas*  r"“°f  - 

oart  o?K?R1^  t  Province  of  France>  which  makes 
part  of  Guienne,  hounded  on  the  north  by  Angou. 

cv  lTx  3  Pr  °f  Marche’  and  °n  the  e.ft  by  Quer- 
cy  and  L.mofin  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Agenois  and  B?za. 

Ttx 

Pe°r'f-n-'r^  capital  towm  6 
1  tkiGORD-S/one,  an  ore  of  manganefe  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  like  the  bafaltes  ortrapp.  lt  Zv 
be  feraped  with  a  knife,  but  is  extremely  difficult  to 
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dupli-  be  broken.  It  is  found  of  no  regular  figtire,  is  TfryPerigraphe 
comp'icl,  heavy,  and  as  black  as  charcoal.  Its  appear-  iJ 
ance  is  glittering  and  ftriated,  like  the  ore  ef  antimo-  Period- 

ny  ;  its  particles  being  difpofed  in  the  form  of  needles, ' - * — ' 

croffing  one  another  without  any  agglutination,  info- 
much  that  fome  are  loofe  as  iron  filings  when  ftuck 
to  a  loadftone;  refembling  the  fcoria  from  a  black- 
lmith’s  furnace.  By  calcination  it  becomes  harder  and 
of  a  reddifh-brown  colour,  but  is  not  attraaed  by  the 
magnet.  It  has  a  confiderable  fpecific  gravity,  does 
not  melt  per  Ji,  blit  with  borax  runs  into  a  glafs  of 
the  colour  of  air  amethyft.  It  is  fcarcely  affeaed  by 
nitrous  acid  without  the  addition  of  fugar.  It  feems 
alfo  to  contain  lome  argil  and  iron.  It  is  met  with 
in  Gafcony  and  Dauphiny  in  France,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  It  is  employed  by  the  French  pot- 
ters  and  enamellers  in  the  glaffy  varniffi  of  their  ear- 
then  wares. 

PERIGRAPHE,  a  word  ufually  underftood  to 
exprefs  a  carelefs  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any 
thing  ;  but  in  Vefalius  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  whitfe 
lines  or  impreflions  that  appear  on  the  mufculus  red  us 
of  the  abdomen. 

PERIHELIUM,  in  aftronomy,  that  part  of  a  ph- 
net  or  comet’s  orbit  wherein  it  is  in  its  leaft  diftance 
from  the  fun,  in  which  fen  fe  it  ftanda  in  oppofition  to 
aphelmm. 

PERIMETER,  in  geometry,  the  bounds  or  limits 
of  any  figure  or  body.  The  perimeters  of  furfaces  of 
figures  are  lines  ;  thofe  of  bodies  are  furfaces.  In  o  r* 
cular  figures,  inftead  of  perimeter,  we  fay  circumfe¬ 
rence,  or  periphery. 

PERINEUM,  or  Perineum,  in  anatomy,  the 
fpace  between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion,  dmded  into  two  equal  lateral  divifions  by  a 
very  diftind  line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  fe¬ 
males. 

PERINSK10LD  (John),  a  learned  Swedifh  wri- 
ter,  born  at  Stregnefia  in  Sudermania,  in  i6c4,  flu* 
died  under  his  father,  who  was  profeffor  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  and  afterwards  became  well  /killed  in  the 
antiqmties  of  the  north.  He  was  made  profeffor  at 
Upfal,  fecretary  antiquary  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
counfcllor  of  the  chancery  of  antiquities.  He  died  in 
ll2°-  }ils  principal  works  are  :  i.  A  Hiftory  of  the 
Lings  of  Norway.  2.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  the 
North.  3.  An  Edition  of  John  MefTenius  on  the  Kings 
of  S weden,  Norway ,  and  Denmark,  in  i4  vo Is  folio, 

&c.  All  Permfkiold  s  works  are  excellent,  and  high¬ 
ly  efteemed.  6 

PERIOD,  in  aftronomy,  the  time  taken  up  by  a 
ltar  or  planet  in  making  a  revolution  round  the  fun  ; 
or  the  duration  of  its  courfe  till  it  return  to  the  fame 
part  of  its  orbit.  See  Planjet. 

1  he  different  periods  and  meandiftances  of  the  feve* 
ral  planets  are  as  follow  ; 


Days 
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/ 

ft 

Saturn 

io579 

6 

36 

26 

Jupiter 
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of  the  planets  from  the  fan,  and  their  periods  round 
him  ;  the  great  law  whereof  is,  that  the  fquares  ot 
the  periodical  times  of  the  primary  planet,  are  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances.  from  the  fun: 
and  likewife,  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the 
fecondaries  of  any  planet  are  to  each  other  as  the 
cubes  of  their  diftances  from  that  primary.  This  har¬ 
mony  among  the  planets  is  one  of  the  greateft  confir¬ 
mations  of  the  Copernican  hypothefis.  See  Astro¬ 
nomy,  n°  414. 

For  tfie  periods  of  the  moon,  fee  Astronomy, 
n°422,  and  obferve  Index  to  aftronomy. 

The  periods  of  feveral  comets  are  now  pretty  well 
afeertained.  See  Astronomy,  n°  171,  &c. 

Period,  in  chronology,  denotes  a  revolution  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  a  feries  of  years,  whereby, 
in  different  nations,  and  on  different  occafions,  time  is 
meafured  ;  fuch  are  the  followings 

Calippic  Period ,  a  fyflem  of  feventy-fix  years.  See 
Calippic,  and  Astronomy,  n°  11,  &c 


Dionyjian  Period ,  or  ViBorian  Period ,  a  fyftem  of 
532  lunae-folar  and  Julian  years;  which  being  elapfed, 
the  chara&ers  ©f  the  moon  fall  again  upon  the  fame 
day  and  feria,  and  revolve  in  the  fame  order,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients. 

This  period  is  otherwife  called  the  great,  pajchal 
cycle ,  becaufe  the  Chriftian  church  firft  ufed  it  to  find 
the  true  time  of  the  pafeha  ©r  eafter.  The  fum  of  thefe 
years  arife  by  multiplying  together  the  cycles  of  the 
fun  and  moon. 

Hipparchus's  Period ,  is  a  feries  of  304  folar  years, 
returning  in  a  conftant  round,  and  reftoring  the  new 
and  full  moons  to  the  fame  day  of  the  folar  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentiment  of  Hipparchus.  This  period 
arifes  by  multiplying  the  Calippic  period  by  four.— 
Hipparchus  affumed  the  quantity  0/  the  fobr  year  to 
be  365  days  5  hours  55'  12  '  ;  and  hence  concluded, 
that  in  104  years  Calippus’s  period  would  err  a  whole 
day.  He  therefore  multiplied  the  period  by  four, 
and  from  the  produft  caff  away  an  entire  day.  But 
even  this  does  not  reftore  the  new  and  full  moons  to 
the  fame  day  throughout  the  whole  period  ;  but  they 
are  fometimes  anticipated  1  day  8  hours  23  29  20' '. 
Bee  Astronomy,  n°  14. 

Julian  Period.  See  Julian. 

Period,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  fmall  compafs  of 
difeourfe,  containing  a  perfed  fentence,  and  diftin- 
guifheci  at  the  end  by  a  point,  or  full  flop,  thus  (•)  , 
and  in  mcmbeis  or  divifions  marked  by  commas,  co¬ 
lons,  &c.  .  .  ,  r  c 

Father  Buffier  ©bferves  two  difficulties  in  the  ule  ol 

the  period,  or  point  *,  i.  e.  in  diftinguifhing  it  from  the 
colon,  or  double  point  ;  and  in  determining  juflly  the 
end  of  a  period,  or  perfed  fentence.  U  is  remarked, 
that  the  fupevnumcrary  members  of  a  period,  feparated 
from  the  reft  by  colons  and  femicolons,  ufually  com¬ 
mence  with  a  conjundion  :  yet  it  is  true  thefe  fame 
conjundions  fometimes  rather  begin  new  periods  than 
fupernumerary  members  of  old  ones.  It  is  the  fenfe  of 
things,  and  the  author’s  own  diferetion,  that  muft 
make  the  proper  diftindion  which  of  the  two  in  effed 
it  is.  No  rules  will  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  this  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  one,  that  when  what  follows  the  conjundion 
is  of  as  much  extent  as  what  precedes  it,  it  i§  ufually 
3  new  period  }  otherwife  not* 


The  fecond  difficulty  arifes  hence,  that  the  fenfe 
appears perfed  in  feveral  fhort  detached  phrafes,  where¬ 
in  it  does  not  feem  there  (hould  be  periods ;  a  thing 
frequent  in  free  difeourfe  :  as,  We  are  all  in  fufpenfe  : 
make  your  propofals  immediately  :  you  will  he  to  blame  for 
detaining  us  longer .  Where  it  is  evident,  that  fimple 
phrafes  have  perfed  fenfes  like  periods,  and  ought  to 
be  marked  accordingly  ;  but  that  the  Ihortnefs  of  the 
difeourfe  making  them  eafily  comprehended,  the  point¬ 
ing  is  negleded. 

De  Colonia  defines  period  a  fhort  but  perfed  fen* 
tence,  confifting  of  certain  parts  or  members,  depend- 
ingoneon  another, and  cenneded  together  by  fome  com¬ 
mon  vinculum.  The  celebrated  definition  of  Ariftotle 
ie,  a  period  is  a  difeourfe  which  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end,  all  vifible  at  one  view.  Rheto¬ 
ricians  confider  period,  which  treats  of  the  ftrudure 
of  fentences,  as  one  of  the  four  part3  of  competition. 
The  periods  allowed  in  oratoiy  are  three  :  A  period  of 
two  members,  called  by  the  Greeks  dicolos,  and  by  the 
Latins  Vtmembris  ;  a  period  of  three  members,  tncolos , 
trimembrisi  and  a  period  of  four,  quadrimembris,  tetra- 
coles.  See  Punctuation. 

Period,  in  numbers,  is  a  diflindion  made  by  a  point 
or  comma,  after  every  fixth  place,  or  figure  ;  and  is 
ufed  in  numeration,  for  the  readier  diftingui  filing  and 
naming  the  feveral  figures  or  places  ;  whicn  fee  under 
Numeration.  . 

Period,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  certain  difeafes 
which  have  intervals,  and  returns,  to  denote  an  entire 
courfe  or  circle  of  fuch  difeafe  ;  or  its  progrefs  from 
any  date  through  all  the  left  till  it  return  to  the  fame 
again. 

Galen  deferibes  period  as  a  time  compofed  of  an  m- 
tenfion  and  remiffion  ;  whence  it  is  ufually  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  paroxyfm  or  exacerbation,  and  remif- 

fion.  , 

In  intermitting  fevers,  the  periods  are  ufually  itated 
and  regular  ;  in  other  difeafes,  as  the  epilepiy,  gout, 
See.  they  are  vague  or  irregular. 

Period,  in  oratory.  See  there,  n°  47. 

PERIODIC,  or  Periodical,  fomething  that  ter¬ 
minates  and  comprehends  a  period  ;  fuch  is  a  periodic 
month  ;  being  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  moon 
difpatches  her  period.  ; 

PERIOECI,  in  geography,  fuch  rnhahi- 

tanta  of  the  earth  as  have  the  fame  latitudes,  but  op- 
pofite  longitudes,  or  five  under  the  fame  parallel  and 
the  fame  meridian,  but  in  different  femicircle3  of  that 
meridian,  or  in  oppofite  points  of  the  parallel,  'i  hefe 
have  the  fame  common  feafons  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  fame  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  but 
when  it  is  noon-day  with  the  one,  it  is  midnight  with 
the  other,  there  being  twelve  hours  in  an  eaft  and 
weft  diredion.  Thefe  are  found  on  the  globe  by  the 
hour-index,  or  by  turning  the  globe  half  round,  that 
is,  180  degrees  either  way. 

PERIOSTEUM,  or  PtRiosTiuM,  in  anatomy,  a 
nervous  vafcular  membrane,  endued  with  a  very  quick 
fenfe,  immediately  furrounding,  in  every  part,  both 
the  internal  and  external  fur  faces  of  all  the  bones  in  the 
body,  excepting  only  fo  much  of  the  teeth  as  hand 
above  the  gums,  and  the  peculiar  places  on  the  bones, 
in  which  the  mufcles  are  inferted.  It  is  hence  divided 
into  the  external  and  ip^rnal  periofteum  and  where 
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T'  extern%  furrounds  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  it  tion  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  in  the  next  centurv  the  P  ei  p  • 

—  "o  S.Wrdl7  °alled  the  Ptrkr™™'  Sce  Anatom  v,  patetic  philofophy  was  taught  everywhere  hi  their  pub-'  tT' 

lie  fchools,  and  propagated  in  all  places  with  confider-  _  Jl 
“•able  fuccefs.  John  Damafcenus  verv  much  Per.phra- 


PERIPATETICS,  philofophers,  followers  of  An-  <*U  fuccefs  *  Johnamafcenus31^'3068 

'tie,  and  maintained  of  the  peripatetic  philofoohv  :  r„  It *  Z  f  ^  mU.ch  contnbuted 


ftotl^,  and  maintainers  of  the  peripatetic  philofophy ; 
called  alfo  Arijiotelians .  Cicero  fays,  that  Plato  left 
two  excellent  difciples,  Xenocrates  and  Ariftotle,  who 
founded  two  fe&s,  which  only  differed  in  name  :  the 
former  took  the  appellation  of  Academics ,  who  were 
thofe  that  continued  to  hold  their  conferences  in  the 
Academy,  as  Plato  had  done  before  ;  the  others,  who 
followed  Ariftotle,  were  called  Peripatetics ,fromTf£15r«7«*' > 
**  I  walk  becaufc  they  difputed  walking  in  the  Ly¬ 
ceum.  J 

Ammoniua  derives  the  name  Peripatetic  from  Plato 
himftlf,  who  only  taught  walking  ;  and  adds,  that  the 
difciples  of  Ariftotle,  and  thofe  of  Xenocrates,  were 
equally  called  Peripatetics  ;  the  one  Peripatetics  of  the 
Academy,  the  other  Peripatetics  of  the  Lyceum  :  but 
that  in  time  the  former  quitted  the  title  Peripatetic  for 
that  of  Academic,  on  account  of  the  place  where 
they  affembled  ;  and  the  latter  retained  fimply  that  of 

u MPrat€,tlC*  The  £reateft  and  beft  part  of  Ariftotle’s 
philofophy  was  borrowed  from  Plato.  Serranus  afferts, 
£nd  fays  he  could  demonftrate,  that  there,  is  nothing 


.  '  i  - *  U  J***K&W  LVjpiiy  y  Vila 

tus,  ethics,  politics,  phyfics,  or  metaphyfics,  but  i4 
ound  in  1  lato.  And  of  this  opinion  are  many  of  the 
rncient  authors,  fuch  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  &c 
La  e  attempts  to  fhow,  that  Ariftotle  borrowed  a  good 
oeal  of  his  philofophy,  both  phyftcal,  about  tlie°firft 
matter,  and  metaphyfical  about  the  firlt  being,  his  af¬ 
fections,  truth,  unity,  goodnefs,  &c.  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  adds  from  Clearchus,  one  of  Ariftotle’s 
fcholars,  that  he  made  ufe  of  a  certain  jew,  who  af- 
lilted  him  therein. 

Ariftotle’s  philofophy  preferred  itfelf  in  purls  natura- 
\U5  n,'r  a  long  time  :  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Chrirtianity, 
the  1  latonic  philofophy  was  generally  preferred  ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  doilrine  of  Ariftotle  from  for- 

ClJ  rri'T  tlie  C,lrillian  church.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  faith  century,  it  rofe  into  great  credit ;  the 
J  laton.es  interpreting  in  their  fchools  fome  of  the 
writings  of  Ariftotle,  particularly  his  dWeftioa,  and  re¬ 
commending  them  to  young  perlons.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  firft  ftep  to  that  univerfal  dominion 
which  Ariftotle  afterwards  obtained  among  the  learned 
which  was  at  the  fame  time  much  promoted  by  the’ 
controveriies  which  Origen  had  occafioned.  This  fa 
ther  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  Platonic  fyftem  • 
an  therefore,  after  his  condemnation,  many,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  his  errors,  and  to  prevent  their  being- 
counted  among  the  number  of  his  followers,  openly 
SlnfV  '6  phll°foph-v  of  Ariftotle.  Nor  was  any 
LfSft-r°Ae  pr0FJr  f°r  ,urni(hing  tLofe  weapons 
uLd  in  the  N  a10D8  andACaptiolis  foPtolm,,  which  were 
ZIT  aS?'  JAnan>  3nd  Eutychian  contro- 
n  1  y  ,  .,  rl  °f  the  fixth  century,  the  Ari* 

n  obtained  a  higher  degree  of  o  i  7  • 

than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Tot  XtfS  end  rf S 
teLh  r.enJtUly’  th.e  GJeeks  abandoned  Plato  to  the 


.  ,  .  J  AHUCU  bUlllUUUlCU 

to  its  credit  and  influence,  by  compoiing  a  concife,  ■ 
plain,  and  comprthenfive  view  of  the  doftrines  of  the 
otagirite,  for  the  inilruftion  of  the  more  ignorant,  and 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  common  capacities.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Photius,  and  the  protection  of  Bardas, 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy  for  fome  time  declined,  but 
was  revived  again  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
About  the  middle  of  the  i  nh  century,  a  revolution 
in  philofophy  commenced  in  France  j  when  feveral  fa-, 
mous  logicians,  who  followed  Ariftotle  as  their  guide 
took  nevcrthelefs  the  liberty  of  iiluftrating  and  model-’ 
ling  anew  Ins  philofophy,  and  extending  it  far  beyond 
its  ancient  limits.  In  the  12th  century,  three  methods 
of  teaching  philofophy  were  in  ufe  by  different  doc¬ 
tors:  the  firft  was  the  ancient  and  plain  method,  which 
confined  its  researches  to  the  philofophical  notions  of 
I  orphyry,  and  the  dialedie  fyftem,  commonly  attri- 
buteci  to  4>t  Auguftine,  and  in  which  were  laid  down 
this  general  rule,  that  philofophical  inquiries  were  to 
be  limited  to  a  fina.ll  number  of  fubjects,  left,  by  their 
becoming  too  extenfive,  religion  might  fufferby  a  p.o- 
rane  mixture  of  human  fubtiltv  with  itc  rl  — 


fis. 


Wnks,  ar.d  gave  tkeinfelves  up  entirdv  to  tt  r  the  °r  t0Ur  °f  v!or(*s'>  much  by  orate 

up  entiuly  t0  the  direc-  common  and  trite  manners  of  exprdSom 


—  — - -  ‘■j  ^  uivine  wuaom. 

.  e  r^cond  method  was  called  the  Ariftotelian,  becaufe 
it  confuted,  in  explications  of  the  works  of  that  phi- 
1°  t  her,  feveral  of  whofe  books,  being  tranflated  into 
i-atin,  were  almoft  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the 
warned,  the  third  was  termed  the  free  method,  em- 
ploy  ed  by  fuch  as  were  bold  enough  to  fearch  after 
truth,  in  the  manner  the  mod  adapted  to  render  their 
inquiries  fuccefstul,  without  rejea.ng  the  fuccours  of 
Aiiffotle  and  1  lato.  A  reformed  fyftem  of  the  Peri¬ 
patetic  philofophy  was  firft  introduced  into  the  fchools 
in  the  uaiverfity  of  Paris,  from  whence  it  foon  fpread 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  hr*  fubf.fled  in  fome  univerii- 
ties  even  to  this  day,  under  the  name  o i febool phiUobhy. 

I  he  foundation  thereof  is  Ariitotle’s  dodtrine,  orten 
mifunderftood,  but  oftener  mifapplied  :  whence  the  re¬ 
tainers  thereto  may  be  denominated  Reformed  PenpaSs- 
tus.  Out  of  thefe  have  fprnng,  at  various  times,  fhve- 
rd  branches  ;  the  chief  are,  the  Thomists,  Scotists, 
and  Nominalists.  See  thefe  articles^ 

The  Peripatetic  fyftem,  after  having  prevailed  with 
great  and  extenhve  dominion  for  many  centuries,  be¬ 
gan  rapidly  to  decline  towards  the  clofe  of  the  17th 
when  the  difciples  of  Ramus  attacked  it  on  the  one 
haiia,  and  it  had  ftill  more  formidable  adverfaries  to 
encounter  in  Defcartes,  Gaffendi,  and  Newton.  See 
.Philosophy. 

.  PERIPATON,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  that  walk 
in  the  -Lyceum  where  Ariftotle  taught,  and  whence  the 
name  of  i  eripatetics  given  to  his  followers. 

PERIPETIA,  in  the  drama,  that  part  of  a  trage¬ 
dy  wherein  the  adlion  is  turned,  the  plot  unravelled, 
and  the  whole  concludes.  See  Catastrophe. 

PERIPHERY,  in  geometry,  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  ellipfts,  or  any  other  regular  curvilinear  figuie. 
oee  Geometry.  - 

PERIPHRASIS,  circumlocution,  formed  of 
about,’’  and  “  I  fpeak,”  in  rhetoric,  a  circuit  ■- 
°r  tour  of  words,  much  affe£ted  by  orators,  to  avoid 

I  he  peri- 
yhra/ts 


pw»«.  ,  or  J.  1  JL  ^SM'  WA*  P"tf' 

’"ir  °ft“  ”Jf£ IV  Of  bUh;„E.  feta.  .  ..  ■4'r. 


anc  l.uU5.  ,  f  »v  of  breathing.  See  Medicine,  n°  I  . 

not  proper  to  name.  It  is  fometm.es  polite  M  f  Pr>  Y  pERIRRIfANTERIUM,  a  veffel  of  ftone  or 

the  names,  and  only  intimate  or  defign  the  .  ‘  ^  ^  which  was  fiUed  with  holy  water,  and  with  which 

turns  of  expreffion  are  alfo  part'Ciaiarly  f  .  1  thofe  were  fpr;nkled  who  were  admitted  by  the  an- 

oratory ;  for  the  fublime  admitting  of  no  duett  cita  facrifice«.  Beyond  this  veffel  no  profane 

lion J.Ue  ™«  <*  *  ™”P*  “k“  “ T *”?£,£  ™ iUd  »  P *■  We  are  told  by  fome, 

authors  whofe  authority  is  borrowed.  A  P^Ph  J  Jh  .  wag  laced  in  the  Adytum,  or  inmoft  recefs  of 
by  turning  round  a  proper  name  to  mike  it  underito  ,  -others  fay  it  was  placed  at  the  door,  which 

amplifies  S.d  S*  “«.d.dL  fi  Mi  ■»  be  <L  moil  fikelp  opmi.».  I.  — 

ken  it  be  not  too  much  iwelled,  nor  extended  mai  a  -  -  -  *  ° - 


Diflionary 
of  Plant- 

i«S .  &c- 


e  noi  too  aiuvu  .  .  -j 

propot  ;  in  which  cafe  it  becomes  flat  and  languid.— 

See  Circumlocution  and  Oratory. 

PERIPLOCA,  Virginian  filk,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  30th  order,  Contort a.  The  neftanum Tin-rounds 
the  genitals,  and  fends  out  five  hlaments.  There  are 
five  fpecies,  four  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  climates, 
and  can  only  be  raifed  there.  The  fifth,  however  . 
fufficiently  hardy  for  this  climate.  1  he  PerlPl°5a 
a  fine  climbing  plant,  that  wrll  wind  itfelf  with  its 


ufed  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  been  evi¬ 
dently  borrowed,  like  many  other  Pagan  ceremonies, 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Hebrews  alfo  had  a 

veffel  for  purification.  ....  ,  c  .i,„ 

PERISCI1,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants  ot  either 
frigid  zone,  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles, 
where  the  fun,  when  in  the  fummer  figns,  moves  on  y 
round  about  them,  without  fetting  ;  and  confidently 
their  fliadows  in  the  fame  day  turn  to  all  the  points  ot 

the  horizon.  .  ,  -  _ 

PERISTALTIC,  a  vermicular  fpontaneous  mo- 


a  fine  climbing  plant,  that  wrll  wind  itfelf  with  its  ^  ^  illtdtine8)  performed  by  th.e  contraCtion  of 

ligneous  branches  about  whatever  tree,  hedge  pale,  o  longitudinal  fibres  of  which  the  flefhy 

pole  is  near  it ;  and  will  ar.fe  by  the  aff.ftance^Huch  thecirc  ^  .^6  ^  compofed  .  by  a  *herc- 

fupDOit,  to  the  height  of  above  30  e  ,  j  tbe  chyle  is  driven  into  the  orilices  of  the  la&eal 

no  tree  or  fupport  is  at  hand  to  wind  ^0U  ;  .t  wdUmt  and7the  fseces  are  protruded  towards  the  anus, 

or  entangle  itfelf  together  in  a  moil  complicated  ^  dt?thqtvt  V  ,*n  *nrient  architecture,  a  buiidi 


angle  men  togcuici  ***  * . - - r  .  « 

ner.  The  (bilks  of  the  older  branches,  which  arerooft 
woody,  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  wh.lft  the 
hunger  (hoots  are  more  mottled  with  the  d.ffercnt  co¬ 
lours  ^of  brown  and  grey,  and  the  ends  of  the  youngeft 
flroots  re  often  of  aVhtg.ee..  The  (talks  are  round, 
and  the  bark  is  fmooth.  The  leaves  are  the  greateft 
ornament  to  this  plant ;  for  they  are  tolerably  large, 
and  of  a  good  firming  green  colour  on  them  upper  Inr 
face,  and  caufe  a  variety  by  exhibiting  their  underfur- 
face  of  an  hoary  call.  Their  figure  is  oblong,  or  ra¬ 
ther  more  inclined  to  the  drape  of  a  fpear,  as  their  ends 
are  pointed,  and  they  (land  oppofite  by  pairs  on  ihort 
footflalks.  Their  flowers  afford  pleafure  tojewn- 
ous  examiner  of  nature.  Lach  ?  }  em  1  fl-c  nne 
flar-like  appearance  ;  for  though  it  is  compofed  of  one 
petal  only,  yet  the  rim  is  divided  into  fegments,  which 
expand  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  that  figure.  Their 
infide  is  hairy,  as  is  alfo  the  neftanum  which  furtounds 
the  petal.  Four  or  five  of  the  flowers  grow  together, 
forming  a  kind  of  umbel.  They  are  of  a  chocolate 
colour  are  fmall,  and  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  An- 
K„r;«“  in  September.  I.  .he  co«»«7 

where  this  genus  grows  naturally,  they  are  fucceeded 
by  a  long  taper  pod,  with  compreffed  feeds,  having 

Th e propagation  of  this  climber  is  very  eafy  5  for 

if  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  light  mold  foil,  tta 

autumn  or  in’  the  fpring,  they  will  readily  (hike  root, 
autumn  ui  “  r  i  d  carh  cuttimr: 


118  ftllU  LUt  aiv.  - -  ,  ^ 

PERISTYLE,  in  ancient  architeaure^a  building 
encompaffed  with  a  row  ot  columns  on  the  infide* 
PERITONAEUM,  in  anatomy,  is  a  thin,  fmooth, 
and  lubricous  membrane,  inveliing  the  whole  internal 
furfac e  of  the  abdomen,  and  containing  molt  ot  the 
vifeera  of  that  part  as  it  were  in  a  bag.  bee  Anato¬ 
my,  n°  89.  .  , 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a 

wheel,  or  circle,  concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a  cylin¬ 
der,  and  moveable  together  with  it  about  its  axis. 
See  Mechanics. 

PERJURY,  in  law,  is  defined  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
to  be  a  crime  committed  when  a  lawful  oath  is  adnu- 
niftered,  in  feme  judicial  proceeding,  to  a  perfon  who 
(wears  wilfully,  abfolutely,  and  falfely,  in  a  matter  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  iffue  or  point  in  queibon.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  in  fome  places  punilhed  with  death  ;  in 
others  it  made  the  falfe  fwearcr  liable  to  the  pun.ftiment 
due  to  the  crime  he  had  charged  the  innocent  perfon 
with  5  in  others  a  pecuniary  mulct  wa3  impoied.  But 
though  it  efcaped  human,  yet  it  was  thought,  amonglt 
the  ancients  in  general,  that  the  divine  vengeance 
would  molt  certainly  overtake  it ;  and  there  are  many 
fevere  infliftions  from  the  hand  of  God  upon  record, 
as  monuments  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  this  atro¬ 
cious  crime  is  held  by  the  Deity.  The  fouls  of  the 
deceafed  were  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  pumflnng 
perjured  perfons.  Even  the  inanimate  creation  was 
thought  to  take  revenge  for  this  crime.  The  Greeks 


Three 'joints  at  leaft  fho^ld  be-  allowed  to -heutting :  fivear  falfely  by  Styx 

they  (hould  be  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  »  - - ^ 

U  ,  ..i  »» of  lh.  0>o" 


the  foil.  Another,  and  a  never-failing  method,  is  by 
layers  ;  for  if  they  are  laid  down  in  the  ground,  or  a 
little  foil  only  loofely  thrown  over  the  young  preceding 
fummer’s  (hoots,  they  will  ftnke  root  at  the  joints,  and 
be  good  plants  for  removing  the  winter  following. 
PER1PNEUMONY,  formed  (torn 

,  “  about,”  and  “  lungs/'in  medicine,  an 


without  fome  remarkable  puniftiment ;  and  that 
perfon  guilty  of  perjury  could  enter  the  cave  ol  Palx- 
mon  at  Corinth  without  being  made  a  memorable  ex¬ 
ample  of  divine  jullice.  In  Sicily,  at  the  temple  of 
the  Palici,  there  were  fountains  called  Belli,  rom 
which  i fined  boiling  water,  with  flames  and  balls  of 
fire  ;  and  we  are  told  that  if  any  perfon  fwore  falfely 
near  them,  he  was  inftantly  (truck  dumb,  blind,  lame. 


Perjury, 


^  pftj 

or  or  W38  fwallowed  up  by  the  waters  Ttn*.  .  « 

although  perjury  was  thus  held  in  general  abho.rence,  the' flatST  c Ehf ^P^1;  of  bear!ng  teftlmony.  But  Perjury 
notwithftanding  the  credit  which  was  given  to  fuch  therS  fnfl  A  ft,  9‘  (Y  tber°ff™derbe  profecutedp  .  II  . 
accounts  of  divine  infliaions,  it  was  fo  much  prated  z  Z  ll  "  tu  °f  PerPftual  and 

by  the  Greeks,  that  Graca  fides  became  a  proverb  Ln,  4°r  °"  the/ubrorner *  and  default  of  pay- 
•  •  •  -  -  •  P  .mprifonment  for  fix  months,  and  to  ftand 


.Lovers  perjuries,  however,  were  fuppofed  to  pafs  un¬ 
noticed,  or  to  be  very  llightly  punifhed  with  blacknefs 
of  the  nails,  a  decayed  tooth,  or  fome  fmall  diminution 
of  beauty. 

The  ancient  philofophers,  however,  were  fo  afraid  of 
perjury,  that  even  an  oath  before  a  judge  was  never  ad¬ 
mitted  but  for  want  of  other  proof.  Plato’s  precept  was, 

“  Not  to  adminifter  an  oath  wantonly,  but  on  deep’ 
grounds,  and  with  the  ftri&eft  caution.’’  Ulpian  gives 
his  opinion  thus:  “  Some  are  forward  to  take  oaths  from 
a  contempt  of  religion  ;  others,  from  an  extraordinary 
awe  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  carry  their  fear  to  an  un¬ 
reasonable  fuperftition  ;  fo  make  an  equitable  decifion 

of  a  judge  neceflary.”  <<  No  man  will  pe, jure  hbS  iZ^T"8  7^^  2n0ther’s  life  ba3  been  or 

(fays  Ariftotle)  who  apprehends  vengeance  from  Hea  .efn  /  ro7.Z  was  aB"°  rendered  capital, 

-  *  Hea-  upon  a  prmc.ple  of  retahat.on;  as  it  was  univerfallybr 

the  laws  of  France.  And  certainly  the  odioufnefs  of 
the  crime  pleads  ftrongly  in  behalf  of  the  French  law. 
lint  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  there  they  admitted  wit- 
neffes  to  be  heard  only  on  the  fide  of  the  profecution 
and  ufed  the  rack  to  extort  a  confeffion  from  the  accu- 
led.  In  fuch  a  conrtitution,  therefore,  it  was  neceffary 
to  throw  the  dread  of  capital  puni/hment  into  the  other 
lcale,  in  oroer  to  keep  in  awe  the  witncffe3  for  the 
crown  ;  on  whom  alone  the  [prifoner’s  fate  depended  : 
fo  naturally  does  one  cruel  aw  beget  another.  But 


,  ,  ,  .  .  liana 

both  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory.  Perjury  itfelf  is  there- 
by  punifhed  with  fix  months  imprifonment,  perpetual 
nfamy,  and  a  fuse  of  sol.  or  to  have  both  e-ars  nailed 
to  the  pdlory  But  the  profecution  is  ufually  carried 
on  for  the  offence  at  common  law ;  efpecially  as,  to 
the  penalties  before  infixed,  the  rtatute  2  Geo.  II. 
c.  25.  fuperadds  a  power  for  the  court  to  order  the  of¬ 
fender  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correftion  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  feven  years,  or  to  be  tranfported  for  the 
lame  period  ;  and  makes  it  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  return  or  efcape  within  the  time.  It  has 
lometimes  been  wifhed,  that  perjury,  at  leaf!  upon  ca¬ 
pital  apeu fattons  whereby  another’s  life  has  been  or 


ven  and  difgrace  among  men.”  Clinias  was  fo  very 
fcrupulous,  that  rather  than  take  an  oath  (though  law¬ 
fully),  he  fuffered  the  lofs  of  three  talents.  Periurv 
m  the  time  of  Philo  Judeus,  was  abominated  and  capi* 
tal.y  punifhed  among  the  Jews;  though  fince  they 
have  much  degenerated,  having  been  poifoned  with 
the  books  of  the  Talmud,  which  fays,  “  He  who 
freaks  h.s  promiflory  oath,  or  any  vows  he  enters  into 
by  the  year,  if  he  has  a  mind  fhould  be  ineffectual  and 

invalid,  lit  him  rife  the  iaft  day  of  the  year  an  1  fav  f  ♦  «  ,  **  — . — p 

Whatever  promifes,  oaths,  and7  vows  /may  think  fit  r°  natu,jally  does  °!,e  cruel.  aw  beS«  another 
to  make  in  the  year  following,  let  them  be  null  void  f  f?™1  and  pecuniary  pumfhments,  exile,  and  perpe¬ 
nd  ...  w1  o  *’  ne.m.De  nllll>  V0ld>  Jual  infamy,  are  more  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  £n1 

hlh  law  ;  where  the  fad  is  openly  difeuffed  between 
witneffes  on  both  fides,  and  the  evidence  for  the  crown 
may  be  contradicted  and  difproved  by  thofe  of  the  pri- 

In  our  la^  no  aftuall 

or  proper  officer  inverted  with  a  fimilar  authority  i„  Kfc  Z  mfl,aed-  But  jbe  mere  attempt  to  deftrey 

fome  proceedings,  relative  to  a  civil  full  or  a  Snal  fo!  ",e“*  V  be'^  caPitaI>  th«e  is  no  rea- 

profcciition  :  for  it  efteems  all  other  oaths  unneceffary  this  crime  Aioud”^  P7-7  /h?uId  !  mUch  lffs  that 
at  leaft  and  therefore  will  not  punilh  the  breach  of  death  For  m  jud'c.al  cafes,  be  punifhed  with 
them  For  which  reafon  it  is  much  to  he  oueftioned  tbeirhmi  u  “"W  Cap‘.tal  Puni(h™nts  lefTens 
how  far  any  magiftrate  is  juftifiable  in  taking  a  volun-  and  derefo//"  "Ppl.,Cd  Cnmes  of  the  dttPeft  dye; 
tary  affidavit  in  any  extrajudicial  matter,  as  is  now  too  to  be  r  ™  '  Z  fe,rjU,ry  ls’  U  1S  not  bY  any  means 
frequent  upon  every  petty  occafion  ;  .fince  it  is  more  n  1  ,  °'nPared  W'tb.nfome  other  offences,  for  which 
than  poffible  that,  by  fuch  idle  oaths,  a  man  I  Z  ^  be  >'  a"d  therefore  it  feems  al- 


and  °f  no  effea  Trad.  m.  part  3.  of  the  Talmud,  in 
the  treatife  Nedhanm ,  ch.  4.  And  the  modern  lews 
ufe  the  fame  artifice,  thinking  they  may  then  lawfully 
deceive  the  Cnriftians  See  Hleron.  ex  Dials  Talmud 
c.  3.  and  Magifler  Joannes  tie  Concor.  Legum,  tit.  iv.  c.  7. 


tKan  poffible  that,  £*>«£  idle  oatk’s,  “"man  n,™! 
quently,  ,n  foro  confeientm ,  incur  the  guilt,  and  at  the 
ume  time  evade  the  temporal  penalties  of  perjury  The 
perjury  muft  alfo  be  corrupt  (that  is,  committed  ial 

olthVi't'  fU/P  mt,Ve’nnd  Ebfolntei  n°t  uponfurprife, 
pt  £  bke  •• .«  a'fo  mull  be  in  fome  point  material  to 

cofisite.  tr 
-f  K  532s. 


ready  (except  perhaps  in  the  inftance  of  deliberate 

urehnr.  7  perjUry)LVery  P^P-'y  pushed  by  our 
p  tnt  law  ;  which  has  adopted  the  opinion  of  Cicero, 
oenved  from  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  Perjur'd pma 

d  humana>  dedecus.  See  Oath. 

rhRIWICr.  See  Perruke. 

PF.RIZON1US  (James),  a  very  learned  and  labo- 
nous  writer  was  born  at  Dam  in  165 , .  He  became 

^  °Te  mer'Uoned-  Subornation  of'perju^X  S?  °f  ?,lftorY  a"J  eloquence  at  the  univerfity  of 
offence  of  procuring  another  to  take  fuch  a  fa  fe  oath  fb,  ’  ZZ  Z  his  ^rit  and  learning,  he  n  a  ' 

M  c°nft>tutes  perjury  in  the  principal  The  nunilh’  I  t  Un'VerfitY  However,  in  ,693,  he  went 

ment  of  perjury  and  fubornation,  atbommon  law  hL  ?  Leyden’  wbere  he  wa3  n-.ade  profertor  kf  hiftory 

s”  ’  ‘  “ int  “J  b Ss™' j 

^  Egyptiac#; 


PER  [  152  ]  PER 

»Tiz7!tes  JPnriau  avolsSvo,  &c.  But  the  part  of  bis  labours  children  of  a  fanguine  habit  and  delicate  conflation  j  P«ojww 
Sd  lfthe  n  oft  generally  kno.vn,  and  perhaps  the  and  may  be  prevented  or  removed  by  fuch  remed.es  as 
, I'crnio.  ...  .  ,  . ,V/7 nFili  invigorate  the  fvftem,  and  are  capable  of  removing 


moR  ufeful,  Is  the  notes  which  he  wrote  upon  SanStt 
'Minerva.  That  work,  as  puhllthed  bv  Penzomus 
certainly  fuggefted  the  idea  of  Harris’s  Hermes ;  and 
wc  hefitate  not  to  fay,  that  our  countryman  has  made 
hardly  any  improvement  on  the  fyftem  of  his  matter. 

PERIZZITES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palelune, 
mingled  with  the  Canaanites.  There  is  alfo  great  pro- 
liability  that  they  themfelves  were  Canaanites ;  but 
having  no  fixed  habitations,  fometimes  difperfed  in  one 
country  and  fometimes  in  another,  they  were  for  that 
,  veafou  called  Perlites,  which  bgmfas  featured  or  d,J- 


ui a  tuay  u-  jjiv»vi«wwv.  * -  - - #  —  Peroration* 

.nvigorate  the  fyftem,  and  are.  capable  .of  removing  # 

any  tendency  to  gangrene  in  the  conftitution. 

PERONiEUS,  in  anatomy,  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the  perone  or  fibula.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

PERONES,  a  fort  of  high  (hoes  which  were  worn 
not  only  by  country  people,  but.  by  men  of  ordinary 
Tank  at  Rome.  In  the  early  times  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  they  were  worn  even  by  fenators  ;  but  at  lafc 
they  were  difufed  by  perfons  of  figure,  and  confined 
to  ploughmen  and  labourers.  They  were  very  rudely 


Perizzites  did  not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the 
J,nd  of  Canaan;  there  were  fome  of  them  on  both 
fides  the  liver  Jordan,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
plains.  In  feveral  places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites  are  mentioned  as  the  two  chief  people 
of  the  country.  It  is  Paid*  for  example,  that  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  Lot  the  Canaanite  and  Penzzite 
were  in  the  land  (Gen.  xiii.  7-)  The  Ifraelites  of  the 


ing  to  *  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Virgil  mentions  the 
perones  a3  worn  by  a  company  of  ruRic  foldiers  oil  one 

foot  only.  . 

PERONNE,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  Picaroy, 
Capital  of  Santerre.  It  is  faid  never  to  have  been  ta¬ 
ken,  though  often  befieged.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Somme,  in  E.  Long.  3.  1.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

PERORATION,  in  rhetoric,  the  epilogue  or  lalt 

«  •  1  *  1  _  i.  i.1 i  h  n  #4  inn  It  1 


too  much  pent  up  in  their  pofleffion  (Jo(h.  xvu.  1  5.)  : 
he  bid  them  go,  if  they  plcafed,  into  the  mountains 
of  the  Perizzites,  and  Rephaims  or  giants,  and  there 
■clearing  the  land,  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it.  Solo- 
non  fubdued  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites  and  Pcriz- 
izites  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  had  not  rooted  out, 
and  made  them  tributary  to  him  ( t  Kings  ix.  io,  2i. 
and  2  Chr.  viii.  7.)  There  is  ft  ill  mention  made  of 
the  Perizzites  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (ix.  i.),  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon;  and  feveral 
Ifraelites  had  married  wives  from  that  nation. 

PERKIN.  See  Cyderkin,  and  Husbandry, 

n  PERMEABLE,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  of  fo 
loofe  a  texture  as  to  let  fomething  pafs  through 

thCpERMSKI,  or  Permia,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
feated  on  the  river  Kama  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
Oby ;  E.  Long.  55.  50.  N.  Lat.  70.  26.  I  he  pro¬ 
vince  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Samoiedes,  on 
the  weft  by  Zirania  and  Ulatka,  and  on  the  ealt  by 

Sl  PERMUTATION,  in  commerce,  the  fame  with 
barterin'"'.  In  the  canon-law,  permutation  denotes 
the  actual  exchange  of  one  benefice  for  another. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a  province  of  Brazil,  m  oonth 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tamera,  on  the 
„ft  bv  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Sereg.ppn,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Tapuvers.  It  is  about  200  units  in  length 
Ld  150  in  breadth.  The  Dutch  became  matters  of 
it  in  1630,  but  the  Portuguefe  foon  retook  it  .tom 
them.  It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fugar,  and  the 

fceft  Brazil  wood.  .  .  ...  , 

PERNIO,  a  kibe  or  chilblain,  is  a  little  ulcer,  oc- 

cafioned  by  cold  in  the  hands,  feet,  heels,  nofe,  and 
lins  It  will  come  on  when  warm  parts  are  too  fud- 
deniy  expof.xl  to  cold,  or  when  parts  from  being  too 


on  through  his  whole  difeourfe  is  urged  afrefli  with 

greater  vehemence  and  paffion.  The  peroration  con- 
fiRs  of  two  parts,  i.  Recapitulation  ;  wherein  the 
fubRanee  of  what  was  diffufed  throughout  the  whole 
fpeech  is  coReded  briefly  and  curforily,  and  fummed 
up  with  new  force  and  weight.  2.  The  moving  the 
paffions  ;  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  peroration,  that 
the  maRers  of  the  art  call  this  part  fedes  ajia-jum.  The 
paffions  to  be  raifed  are  various,  according  to  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  oration.  In  a  panegyric,  love,  admira¬ 
tion,  emulation,  joy,  &c.  ’  In  an  irtvedive,  hatred, 
contempt,  &c.  In  a  deliberation,  hope,  confidence, 
or  fear.  The  qualities  required  in  the  peroration  are, 
that  it  be  very  vehement  and  paffionate,  and  that  it  be 
fhort ;  becaufe,  as  Cicero  obferves,  tears  foon  dry  up. 

Thefe  qualities  were  well  obferved  by  Cicero,  who 
never  had  an  equal  in  the  management  of  this  part  of 
art  orator’s  province  ;  for  peroration  was  his  mafter- 

piece.  .  .  ,  , 

“  Concerning  peroration  (fays  Dr  Blair),  it  is  need- w 
lefs  to  fay  much,  becaufe  it  muft  vary  fo  confiderably, M* 
according  to  the  ftrain  of  the  preceding  difeourfe. Lettreu 
Sometimes  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes  in  moft  pro¬ 
perly  at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  dif- 
courfe  has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to 
conclude  with  fumming  up  the  arguments,  placing 
them  in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  impreftion  of  them 
full  and  ftrong  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  For  the 
great  vale  of  a  conclufion,  and  what  nature  obvioufiy 
fugged s,  is,  to  place  that  laft  on  which  we  clioofe 
that  the  ftrength  of  our  caufe  fhould  reft. 

«  In  all  difeourfe 9,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
hit  the  precife  time  of  concluding,  fo  as  to  bring  our 
difeourfe  juft  to  a  point  ;  neither  ending  abruptly  and 
unexpectedly,  nor  difappointing  the  expe&ation  of  the 
hearei‘9  when  they  look  for  the  clofe,  and  continuing 
to  hover  round  and  round  the  conclufion  till  they  be¬ 
come  heartily  tired  of  us.  We  fhould  endeavour  to 


irS’o S,\  ,Sdi.  .»<!  Spirit,  tto. «  ».y  l«av,  the  "I  <»= 
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warm,  end  difmifs  them  with  a  favourable  impreffion  of 
the  lubject  and  of  the  fpeaker.” 

PEKOTIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tmudria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gramma.  There  is  no  calyx  :  the  corolla  confifts  of  a 
Li valvular  gluma  ;  the  valves  are  oblong,  acute,  fome- 
what  unequal,  and  terminating  in  a  fharp  beard  :  it 
has  three  capillary  ftainina  ;  the  antherae  incumbent  ; 
the  fly li  capillary,  and  {hotter  than  the  corolla  ;  the 
itigma  feathery  and  divaricated.  The  corolla  hrves 
as  a  perianthiurn,  including  a  Angle  feed  of  an  oldang 
linear  fhape.—  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies  ;  viz. 
plum  of*  is,  a  native  of  America,  and  lately  introduced 
into  Kew  Garden. 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  geometry,  a  line  falling 
dmedly  on  another  line,  fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  on 
each  fide.  See  Geometry. 

1  nPER1>El  UAE>  fometliing  that  endures  always,  or 
lalts  tor  ever. 

I  ekprtujii  Motion.  See  Movement. 

.  PERPlGN  '.N,  a  confide rable  town  of  Roufillon 
in  h ranee,  with  a  ltrong  citadel,  an  univerfity,  and  a 
Liihop  s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Tet;  over  which 
there  is  an  handfome  bridge,  partly  in  a  plain,  and 
partly  on  a  hill.  E.  Long.  o.  43.  N.  Lat.  at.  jS. 

PERQUISITE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething 
gained  by  a  place  over  and  above  the  fettled  wa«es. 

i  ER^UISITE,  in  law,  is  any  thing  gotten  by  a  man’s 
own  mduftry,  or  purchafed  with  his  money;  in  con- 
traoiftinftion  to  what  defceiids  to  him  from  his  father 
or  other  anceftor. 

PER  RAUL  1  (Claude),  the  fon  of  an  advocate  in 
par  lament,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1613;  and  was  bred 
a  pnyfician,  t;  ough  he  never  pradifed  but  among  his 
relations,  friends,  and  the  poor.  He  difeovered  early 


l  lS3  1 


PER 


feiences  an  !  fine  arts  ;  of 


a  particular  tafte  for  the 

wmch  he  acquired  a  confummate  knowledge  without 
the  affiftance  of  a  matter;  he  excelled’ in  architecture, 
painting,  fculpture,  mathematics,  phyiics,  and  all  thofe 
arts  that  relate  to  defigning  and  mechanics.  The  en- 
trance  into  the  Louvre,  which  was  defigned  bv  him, 
is,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Voltaire,  one  of  the 

5or°  b3  ngUft  n:0luimcilt3  ol'  architecture  in  the  world. 
M.  Coloert  put  him  „?on  tranflating  Vitruvius  into 
rench ;  which  he  performed,  and  published  it  in  1673, 
lo.io,  with  figures  from  his  own  drawings  ;  which  are 
iaid  to  have  been  more  exactly  finifhed  than  the  plates 

yrth^u3'  W  1Cn  toe  academy  °f  feiences  was  efta- 
'  co,  he  was  one  of  its  firil  members,  and  was  chief¬ 
ly  depended  on  for  mechanics  and  natural  philofophy. 
Jjf  'J°r>8  -are’  M/™:™  pourfervlr  a  PHtJoire  nntu- 
p  -t  il0’  ,676,  with  figures  ;  Effau  de 

t  4  II  •'  2m°’  l6SH; 

1688  f  nou’utlle  mvenUoni  4to,  1700,  &c.  He  died  in 

bor^Pari I  Claude,  was 

and  a  greater  for  £!"}/'  “  g"nH'd  for  am> 

.,i4nrp  f  a-  j  .etteis>  than  his  brother.  Colbert 
Uiofe  him  firft  clerk  of  the  buildings,  of  which  he  was 
Uipermtendanr,  and  aftevww  j  ,  .  n\was 

ml  Ji*  comptroller- 

M  member.  „t  the  .c,b„"  ",  Jt,"“  “*  °f  ‘he 

VoL'xiv!  rLTi!’  Ul  ill  mm, 


was  pnijerfally  admired:  that  intitled  I.a fteele  Je  Louis 
h  Grand,  in  which  he  exalted  the  modern  authors  above 
1  ,e  an’lent>  v/as  a  prelude  to  a  war  with  all  the  learn- 
f,,  Vter  be  ,h,ad  d'fengaged  himfelf  from  this  con- 
>  e  applied  himlelf  to  draw  up  elogies  of  fever?! 

oTThVlTl  °‘i,the  IntoCnntUry’  Wlth  tllcir  Portraits, 
Lmh'f  1,e.  has colieaed  io2.  There  are  other  e- 
eemed  works  of  Ptrrault.-Befides  thefe  there  were 
o  other  brothers,  Peter  and  Nicholas ,  who  made 
tnemtelvee  known  in  the  literary  world. 

fuMWM*0?  (lares  Davy  I')u)»  a  cardl'nal  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  abilities  and  learning,  was  born  in  the 

canton  of  Bern  in  1556.  He  was  educated  by  Julian 
Davy,  his  father,  a  very  learned  Caivinifi,  who  taught 
11m  Latin  and  the  mathematics  j  after  which,  he  by 
himfelf  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew,  philofophy,  and  the  poets.  Philip  Defportes, 
abbot  of  1  yron,  made  him  known  to  Henry  LL  king 
°Snm  "rh°  conceived  a  great  efteorn  for  him. 

Some  time  after,  Du  Perron  abjured  Calvinifm,  and 
afterwards  embraced  the  ecdefiaftica!  function;  and  ha- 
ving  given  great  proofs  of  his  wit  and  learning,  he  was 
chofen  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  he  re  red 
to  the  houfc  of  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  and  took  great 

of1IRrLbnngA?back  C.he  Pr°teflantS  t0  the  church 
sL  1  ^m°ng  °ther8’  he  Pained  over  Henry 
SpondanuR,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Partners.  He  alfo 

chiefly  contributed  to  engage  Henry  IV.  to  change 
HS  religion  ;  and  that  prince  fent  him  to  negoriate  his 
conciliation  to  the  holy  fee,  in  which  he  fneceeded. 

S  flfided"  rRCO,lfeCraAed  b  A°P  °f  Evcteaux  while 
He  relided  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  France  he 

■wrote,  preached,  and  difputed  again  ft  the  reformed  • 

L  JaSe^'f  D"  W  with  whom  he 

had  a  public  conference  in  the  prefer.ee  of  the  king  at 

Fonts, nhleau .  He  was  made  cardinal  in  1604  by  po^ 
Clement  \  III.  at  the  folicitation  of  Henry  Ub  who 

TheT^3  no*n,nated  ll,rn  t°  the  archbifhopric  of  Sens. 

T  JSip.  at  length  fent  him  to  Rome  with  Cardinal 
Joyeufe,  in  order  to  terminate  the  difpute  which  h"  d 
arifen  between  Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians.  ItT  Lid 
that  this  pope  had  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the  addrefs 
of  the  cardinal  Du  Perron,  that  lie  ufed  to  fay,  »  I  e, 
us  pray  to  God  to  mfpire  the  cardinal  Du  Perron  for 
he  vnl!  perfuade  us  to  do  whatever  he  pleafes.”  After 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  retired  into  the  country 
where  he  put  the  laft  hand  to  his  works;  and,  ftui/j 
np  a  printing  houfe,  corredted  every  fhect  himfelf  Iff 
;  ;rbatfKanb"  l6^  His  works  werecolledled  aftjr 
PER  ROT /Pn:  ,,fdtat  Paris  111  3  vols  folio, 
the  hrfl  c  /  Cr  °JaS)’  Sl6Ur  'I’cMIancoun,  one  of 

1606 ^  \frn,Uflb0f  h,8T’  W38bor»  at  Chalons  in 
606.  After  ftudying  philofophy  about  three  years 
he  was  fent  to  Paris  to  follow  the  law.  At  eighteen 
years  o  age  lie  was  admitted  advocate  of  parliament 
and  frequented  the  bar  ;  but  he  foon  conceived  a  dig 

Tb  frf  I  ’rT  1  ’ctefore  difeontinued  his  praaice 
rhie  difpleafed  an  uncle,  but  whofe  favour  he  recove, cd 

hl^TV^  PTfant  rdigl'0n-  He  could  not, 
Rombh  lb  PreVadtd  uP°n  t0  take  orders  in  the 
Romiih  church  5  pnd  fome  years  after,  he  had  a  dc- 

tW  h  letUrin  t0  the  rel;g;°n  he  had  abjured.  But 

fludy  phftofonhROt  ^  a"1  ,hlUS  raftIy’  he  refoIved  to 
Itudy  philofophy  and  div.mty.  For  that  purpofe  he 

U  thofe 
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? err uke.  chofe  for  his  mailer  Mr  Stuart  a  Scotfman  and  Luthe- 
Lj"  v '  “ 1  yan,  a  man  of  great  learning.  Almoft  time  years  he 
fpentin  the  moft  affiduous  ftudy ;  and  then  fet  out 
from  Paris  to  Champagne,  where  he  abjured  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  and  once  more  embraced  the  Proteftant 
religion.  In  1637  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  ;  a  little  after  which  he  undertook  a 
tranfhtion  of  Tacitus.  Whilflhe  was  engaged  in  that 
laborious  tafk,  he  retired  to  hi»  fmall  eflate  of  Ablan- 
court,  and  lived  there  till  his  death  in  1664.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  underftanding,  of  great  piety  and 
integrity,  and  of  univerfal  learning.  Moreri  has  gi¬ 
ven  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  confift  of  tianflations,  which  feemed  rather  ori 

ginnls.  . 

PI  RRUKE,  Peruke,  or  Periwig ,  was  anciently 
a  name  for  a  long  l  ead  of  natural  hair  ;  fuch,  particu¬ 
larly,  as  there  was  care  taken  in  the  adjuftingand  trim¬ 
ming  of.  Menage  derives  the  word  rather  fancifully  from 
the  Latin  pilus  “hair.”  ‘it  is  derived,,  according  to  this 

critic,  thus,  pilus ,  pehis^pelutusypcluthus^pelutica^peru- 
tica? pemca, perruque.  1  he  Latins  called  it  coma;  whence 
part  of  Gaul  took  the  denomination  of  Gallia  Comata , 
from  the  long  hair  which  the  inhabitants  wore  as  a  fign 
of  freedom.  An  ancient  author  fays,  that  Abfalom’s 
perruke  weighed  200  fhekels. 

The  word  is  now  ufed  for  a  fet  of  falfe  hair,  curled, 
buckled,  and  fewed  together  on  a  frame  or  cawl  ;  an¬ 
ciently  called  capillamentum  or  “  falfe  perruke. ’  .  It  is 
doubted  whether  or  not  the  life  of  perrukes  of  this  kind 
was  known  among  the  ancients.  It  is  true,  they  ufed 
falfe  hair  :  Martial  ard  Juvenal  make  merry  with  the 
women  of  their  time,  for  making  themfelves  look  young 
with  their  borrowed  hair;  with  the  men  who  changed 
their  colours  according  to  the  feafons  ;  and  with  the 
dotards,  who  hoped  to  deceive  the  Deftinies  by  their 
white  hair  But  thefe  feem  to  have  fcarce  had  any 
thing  in  common  w  th  our  perrukes;  and  were  at  left 
only  coir  pofed  of  hair  painted,  and  glued  together. 
Nothing  ca  :  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  defeription 
Laxnpridiua  gives  of  the  emperor  Commodus’s  perruke : 

It  was  powdered  with  ferapings  of  gold,  and  oiled  (if 
we  may  ufe  the  exprefiion)  with  glutinous  perfumes 
for  the  powder  to  hang  by.  In  effedt,  the  ufe  of  per¬ 
rukes,  at  leaft  in  tlieir  prefent  mode,  is  not  much  more 
than  160  years  old;  the  year  1629  is  reckoned  the 
epocha  of  long  perrukes,  at  which  time  they  began  to 
appear  in  Paris  ;  from  whence  they  fpread  by  degrees 
through  the  reft  of  Europe.  At  firft  it  was  reputed 
si  fcandal  for  young  people  to  wear  them,  becaufe  the 
lofs  of  their  hair  t  that  a?e  was  attributed  to  a  dii- 
cafe  the  very  m  me  whereof  is  a  reproach ;  but  at 
length  the  mode  prevailed  over  the  fcrtiple,  and  per- 
fons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  have  worn  them,  fore¬ 
going  without  any  nea  fifty  the  conveniences  of  their 
natural  hair.  It  was,  however,  fome  time  before  the 
ccdefiafticB  came  into  thefaftuon:  the  fir  ft  who  af- 
fumed  the  perruke  were  fome  of  the  French  clergy, 
in  the  year  i6'  o  ;  nor  is  the  prnftice  yet  well  autho- 
rifed.  Cardinal  Grimaldi  in  1684,  and  the  bitftop  of 
Lavaur  in  1688,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  the  perruke  to 
all  piiefts  without  a  difpenfation  or  neceffity.  M.  Thiers 
has  an  exprefs  treatife,  to  prove  the  perruke  indecent 
in  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  diredly  contrary  to  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  councils.  A  prieft’s  head;  embelhfhed 


with  artificial  hair  curioufly  adjufted,  he  efreems  a  * 
monfter  in  the  church,  nor  can  he  conceive  any  thing 
fo  fcandalous  as  an  abbot  with  a  florid  countenance, 
heightened  with  a  well-curled  perruke. 

PERRY  (Captain  John),  was  a  famous  engineer, 
who  re  Tided  long  in  Rufiia,  having  been  recommended 
to  the  czar  Peter  while  in  England,  as  a  perfon  ca¬ 
pable  of  ferving  him  on  a  variety  of  occafions  relating 
to  his  new  defign  of  eftabbfhing  a  fleet,  making  his 
rivers  navigable,  &c.  His  falary  in  this  fervice  was 
200  1.  per  annum,  befides  travelling  expenees  and  fub- 
fiftence  money  on  whatever  fervice  he  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed,  together  with  a  further  reward  to  his  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  conciufion  of  any  work  he  fhould  finifh. 
After  fome  converfation  with  the  czar  himfelf,  parti¬ 
cularly  refpeding  a  communication  between  the  rive* 
Volo-a  and  Don,  he  was  employed  on  that  work  for 
three  fummers  fuccefiively  ;  but  not  being  well  fup- 
plied  with  men,  partly  on  account  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  czar’s  arms  again  ft  the  Swedes  at  the  battle  of 
Narva,  and  partly  by  the  difeowragement  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Aftracan,  he  was  ordered  at  the  end  of  1707  to 
flop,  and  next  year  was  employed  in  refitting  the  (hips 
at  Veronife,  and  1709  in  making  the  river  of  that  name 
navi/able  ;  but  after  repeated  disappointments,  and  a 
variety  of  fruitlefs  applications  for  his  falary,  he  at 
laft  quitted  the  kingdom,  undei  the  prote&ion  of  Mr 
Whitworth,  the  Engliih  ambaffador,  in  1712:  (Sec 
his  narrative  in  the  Preface  to  The  State  of  RuJJia).  la 
1721  he  was  employed  in  flopping  with  fuccefs  the 
breach  at  Dagenham,  in  which  feveral  other  underta¬ 
kers  had  failed  ;  and  the  fame  year  about  the  harbour 
at  Dublin,  to  the  obje&ions  againft  which  he  then 
publifhed  an  Anfwer.  He  was  author  of  The  State 
of  Ruflia,  1716,  8vo,  and  An  Account  of  the  flopping 
of  Dagenham  Breach,  17.2.1,  8vo  ;  and  died  Feb.  11. 

1733. 

Perry,  the  name  of  a  very  pleafant  and  whole  fome 
liquor  extra&ed  from  pears,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cy¬ 
der  L  from  apples.  See  the  article  Cyder;  and  Hus¬ 
bandry,  n  227 — 238. 

The  beft  pears  for  perry,  or  at  leaft  the  forts  which 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  fitteft  for  making  this 
liquor,  arc  fo  excefiively  tart  and  harfh,  that  no  mortal 
can  think  of  eating  them  as  fruit ;  for  even  hungry 
fwine  will  not  eat  them,  nay  hardly  fo  much  as  fmell 
them.  Of  thefe  the  Bofbury  pear,  the  Bareland  pear, 
and  the  horfe  pear,  are  the  moft  efleemed  for  perry  m 
Worcefterftiire,  and  the  fquafh  pear,  as  it  is  called,  in 
Gloucefterfhire  ;  in  both  which  counties,  as  well  as  ^ 
fome  of  the  adjacent  parts,  they  are  planted  in  the 
hedge  rows  and  moft  common  fields.  There  is  this 
advantage  attending  pear-trees,  that  they  will  thrive 
on  land  where  apples  will  not  fo  much  as  live,  and 
that  fome  of  them  grow  to  fuch  a  fize,  that  a  fingle 
pear  tree,  particularly  of  the  Bofbury  and  the  fquafh 
kind,  has  frequently  been  known  to  yield,  in  one  fea- 
fon,  from  one  to  four  hog  (heads  of  perry.  The  BoL 
bury  pear  is  thought  to  yield  the  moft  lafting  and  molt 
vinous  liquor..  The  John  pear,  the  Harpary  pear,  the 
Drake  pear,  the  Mary  pear,  the  Lullum  pear,  and  Se¬ 
veral  others  of  the  harfheft  kinds,  are  efleemed  the  belt 
for  perry,  but  the  redder  or  more  tawney  they  are,  the 
more  they  are  preferred.  Pears,  as  well  as  apples,  fhoula 
be  full  ripe  before  they  are  ground.  ^ 
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Dr  Beale,  in  his  general  advertisements  concerning 
cyder,  fubjoined  to  Mr  Evelyn’s  Pomona,  difapproves 
of  Palladius’s  faying,  that  perry  will  keep  during  the 
winter,  but  that  it  turns  four  as  foon  as  the  weather 
begins  to  be  warm;  and  gives,  as  his  reafons  for  being 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  that  he  had  himfelf  tailed  at  the 
end  of  fummer,  a  very  brilk,  lively,  and  vinous  liquor, 
made  of  horl%  pears;  that  he  had  often  tried  the  juice 
of  the  Bofbury  pear,  and  found  it  both  pleafanter  and 
richer  the  fecond  year,  and  dill  more  fo  the  third 
though  kept  only  in  common  hogfheads,  and  in  but 
indifferent  cellars,  without  being  bottled  $  and  that  a 
very  honeft,  worthy,  and  ingenious  gentleman  in  his 
neighbourhood,  affured  him,  as  of  his  own  experience, 
that  it  will  keep  a  great  while,  and  grow  much  the 
Wronger  for  keeping,  if  put  into  a  good  cellar  and  ma¬ 
naged  with  due  care.  He  imputes  Palladia's  error  to 
his  poflibly  fpeaking  of  common  eatable  pears,  and  to 
the  perry's  having  been  made  in  a  very  hot  country : 
but  he  would  have  afcribed  it  to  a  more  real  caufe, 
perhaps,  had  he  pointed  out  the  want  of  a  thorough 
regular  fermentation,  to  which  it  appears  plainly  that 
the  ancients  were  entire  Grangers  ;  for  all  t  eir  vinous 
liquors  were  medicated  by  boiling  before  they  were 
laid  up  in  order  to  be  kept. 

PERSElU  1  ION  is  any  pain  or  afHidtion  which 
a  perfon  defignedly  inflicts  upon  another;  and  in  a 
more  reftrained  fenfe,  the  fufferings  of  Chriftians  on 
account  of  their  religion 

Hiftorians  ufually  reckon  ten  gener  1  perfections, 
the  firft  of  which  was  under  the  emperor  Nero,  31 
years  after  our  Lord’s  afcenfion  ;  when  that  emperor 
hayng  fet  fire  to  the  city  01  Rome,  threw  the  odium 
of  that  execrable  adlfon  on  the  Chriftians,  who  under 
that  pretence  were  wrapped  up  in  the  fkins  of  wild 
beafts,  and  worried  and  devoured  by  dogs  ;  others 
Were  crucified,  and  others  burnt  alive.  The  fecond 
was  under  Domitian,  in  the  year  95.  In  this  perfe-' 
cution  St  John  the  apoftle  was  fent  to  the  ifle  of  Pat¬ 
inos,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  digging  in  the  mines. 
The  third  began  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  in  the 
year  100,  and  was  carried  on  with  ^reat  violence  for 
feveral  years.  The  fourth  was  under  Antoninus  the 
philofopher,  when  the  Chriftians  were  bamfhed  from 
their  houfes,  forbidden  to  fhow  their  heads,  reproach¬ 
ed,  beaten,  hurried  from  place  to  place,  plundered, 
imprifoned,  and  ftoned.  The  fifth  began  in  the  year 
197,  under  the  emperor  Severus.  The  fixth  began 
with  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maximinus  in  235. 

The  feventh,  which  was  the  moft  dreadful  perfecution 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  church,  began  in 
the  year  250,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius, 
when  the  Chriftians  were  in  all  places  driven  from 
their  habitations,  ftripped  of  their  eftates,  tormented 
with  racks,  See.  The  eighth  began  in  the  year  2^7, 
jn  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian, 
ine  ninth  was  under  the  emperor  Aurelian,  A.  D. 
274;  but  this  was  very  inconfiderable;  and  the  tenth 
began  in  the  19th  year  of  Dioclcfian,  A.  D.  205.  In 
thtsdreadfu Iperfeeminn,  which  laftedten  years,  houfes 
filled  with  Chriftians  were  fet  on  fire,  and  whole  droves 
were  tied  together  with  ropes  and  thrown  into  the 
lea.  bee  Toleration. 

PERSEES,  the  defendants  of  a  colony  of  ancient 
•Perfians,  who  took  refuge  at  Bombay,  Surat,  and  in 
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the  vicinity  of  thofe  cities,  when  their  own  country 
was  conquered  ,100  years  ago  by  the  Mahometan 
Arabs.  They  are  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  induftriouj 
people,  loved  by  the  Hindoos,  and  living  in  great  har- 
mony  among  themfelves.  The  confequence  is,  that 
they  multiply  exceedingly,  whilft  their  countrymen  in 
the  province  of  Keman  are  vifibly  diminiihiug  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Mahometan  Pet  Cans.  Of  the  manners 
and  cuitoms  of 'this  amiable  race,  we  have  the  follow- 

Travels°Unt  Her0n’S  ele£ant  tranflation  of  Niebuhr’s 

tinn«The  Jerf^S  rf78-  ma!£e  common  contribu- 

ons  for  t.ie  aid  of  their  poor,  and  fuffer  none  of  their 

number  to  afk  a  ms  from  people  of  a  different  religion. 
They  are  equally  rea  y  to  employ  their  money  and 
credu  to  fereen  a  brother  of  their  fraternity  from  the 
abnfes  of  juft.ee.  When  a  Perfee  behaves  ill,  he  is 
expelled  from  their  communion.  They  apply  to  trade, 
and  exercife  all  forts  of  profefilons. 

The  ,Pt!*ea  have  as  Httle  knowledge  of  circum. 
c.fion  as  the  Hindoos.  Among  them,  a  man  marries 
only  one  wife,  nor  ever  takes  a  fecond,  unlefs  when  the 
firft  happens  to  be  b  wen  They  give  their  children  in 
.  S  at 1X  Jears  °f  a^e  i  but  the  young  couple 

ten t,,nt“5l!h  'Ve  leparate>  in  the  toufekof  their  pa- 
rents,  till  they  attain  the  age  of  puberty.  Their  drefs 

«  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  except  that  they 
Perfians  Vr  \"ft  °f  hair’  llke  the  modem 

very  little  ikilled  in  aftronomy, 

.  ^hfy  rtta*n  the  lingular  cuftom  of  expofing  their 

or  h„  n  !?ten  yr  rrdS  °f  pr?7>  inftead  °f  interring- 
/  ill  at  V?**  l  lem’  1  fa'V  (contmues  our  author)  on  a 
U  at  Bom^y  f  r°und  tower,  covered  with  planks  of 
wood,  on  which  the  Perfees  lay  out  their  dead  bo¬ 
tes..  When  the  flefli  is  devoured,  they  remove  the 
bones  into  two  chambers  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower. 

he  Perfees,  followers  of  the  religion  of  Zerduft  of 
Zoroafter,  adore  one  God  only,  eternal  and  almighty, 
ihey  pay,  however,  a  certain  worfhip  to  the  fun,  the 
j110'’"’ the  ftars,  and  to  fire,  as  viiible  images  of  the 

ofVfire  md1V,nity‘l,  lh*,r,  Venerat'on  for  the  element 
of  fire  induces  them  to  keep  a  faced  fire  conttantly 

fit  thefm  /  thfy.feed  wi‘h  odoriferous  wood,  both 
in  the  temples  and  in  the  houfes  of  private  nerions 
who  are- in  ealy  circnmftances.  In  one  of  their  tern! 
p  es  at  Bombay,  1  faw  a  fire  which  had  burnt  unex- 
tmgutfiied  tor  two  centuries.  1  hey  never  blow  out  a 
light  left  their  breath  fhould  foil  the  purity  of  the  tire, 
bee  Polytheism.  j 

a  -‘L1  he  re‘'Slon  of  the  Perfees  enjoins  purifications  as 
Jr  Tly  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  t  he  dlfciples  of  Zer! 
l0l,are  "0t’  however,  obliged  to  abftain  from  animal 
fmn’.Al  Tl  aCcullomtd  themfehes  to  refrain 

n  ifcd  l  .  0*’  b£Caufe  lh6ir  ance'*:or3  pro¬ 

ofed  the  In  .ran  prince  who  received  them  into  his 

dominions  n  ver  to  kill  horned  cattle.  This  promife 
they  continue  to  obferve  under  the  dominion  of  Chri¬ 
ftians  and  Mahometans.  The  horfe  is  by  them  con. 
fidered  as  the  moft  impure  of  all  animals,  and  regard¬ 
ed  with  extreme  averlion.  ° 

“  i  heir  ieftivals,  denominated  Ghumlars,  which  re- 
turn  frequently,  and  laft  upon  ea  h  occafion  five  days 

c^  LrTbem°raitlunSOfif0mepart  °f  the  work 
creation,  ihey  celebrate  them  not  with  fplendour  or 

U  2  with 
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Per  fees,  with  any  particular  ceremonies,  but  only  drefs  better 
Perfepolis,  ^ur;n„  thofe  five  days,  perform  fome  adls  of  devotion 

' - * - '  in  their  houfe3,  and  vifit  their  friends. 

The  Perfees  were  till  lately  hut  very  little  known  : 
the  ancients  fpeak  of  them  but  feldom,  and  what  they 
f,v  feems  to  be  di&ated  by  prejudice.  On  this  account 
])r  Hyde,  who  thought  the  fubjea  both  curious  and 
inte  retting,  about  the  end  of  laft  century  attempted  a 
deeper  inveftigation  of  a  fubjea  which  till  then  had 
been  but  very  little  attended  to.  He  applied  to  the 
works  of  Arabian  and  Perfian  authors,  from  whom, 
and  from  the  relations  of  travellers,  together  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  letters  from  perlons  in  India,  he  compiled  his 
'  celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  Perfees.  t  ler 
accounts  have  been  given  by  different  men,  as  accident  , 
put  information  in  their  way.  But  the  moft  diltin- 
euilhed  is  by  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  who  undertook 
a  voyage  to  difeover  and  tranflate  the  worts  attributed 
to  Zoroafter.  Of  this  voyage  he  drew  up  an  account 
himfelf,  and  read  it  before  the  Royal  Acacemy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  in  May  lyti.  A  translation  of  it 
was  made  and  pul  lifted  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine 
for  1762,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  The  account 
begins  at  p.  373,  and  is  concluded  at  p.  614.  Ke- 
tnarks  were  afterwards  made  on  Du  Perron  s  account 
by  a  Mr  Yates.  See  the  fame  Magazine  for  1766, 

^  PERSEPOLIS,  formerly  the  capital  of  Perfia,  fi- 
tuated  in  N.  Lat.  30.  30.  E.  Long.  84.  now  in  ruins, 

Plate  but  remarkable  for  the  moft  magnificent  remains  of  a 
cccLxxjuii.  nal-ce  or  temple  that  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
world  —  This  city  flood  in  one  of  the  fineft  plains  in 
Perfia,  being  18  or  19  leagues  in  length,  and  in  fome 
places  two,  in  fome  four,  and  in  others  fix  leagues  in 
breadth.  It  is  Watered  by  the  great  river  Araxce, 
now  Bendemir,  and  by  a  multitude  of  rivulets  befides. 
Within  the  compafs  of  this  plain,  there  are  be  ween 
,000  and  1500  villages,  without  reckoning  thofe  in 
the  mountains,  all  adorned  with  pleafant  gardens,  and 
planted  with  ftiady  trees.  The  entrance  of  this  plain 
on  the  weft  fide  has  received  as  much  grandeur  from 
nature,  as  the  city  it  covers  could  do  from  induftry  or 
art  It  confifts  of  a  range  of  mountains  lleep  and 
high,  four  leagues  in  length,  and  about  two  miles 
bread  forming  two  flat  banks,  with  a  nfing  terrace  in 
the  middle,  the  fummit  of  which  is  ptrfeftly  plain  and 
even,  all  of  native  rock.  In  this  there  are  fuch  open- 
ings  and  the  terraces  are  fo  fine  and  fo  even,  that  one 
.  would  be  tempted  to  think  the  whole  the  work  of  art, 

if  the  great  extent,  and  prodigious  elevation  theieof, 
did  not  convince  one  that  it  is  a  wonder  too  great  for 
aught  but  nature  to  produce.  Undoubtedly  thefe  banks 
were  the  very  place  where  the  advanced  guards  from 
Perftpolis  took  poll,  and  from  which  Alexander  found 
Jt  fo  difficult  to  diflodge  them.  One  ^noe  from 
hence  defery  the  ruins  of  the  city,  becaufe  tlie  banks 
are  too  high  to  be  overlooked;  but  one  can  perceive 
on  every  fide  the  ruins  of  walls  and  of  edifices,  which 
heretofore  adorned  the  range  of  mountains  of  which 
we  aie  fpeaking.  On  the  weft  and  on  the  noith  tins 
citv  is  defended  in  the  like  manner  :  fo  that,  conlider 
ing  the  height  and  evennefs  of  thefe  banks  one  may 
fafely  fay,  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  place  fo  for¬ 
tified  by  nature. 


The  mountain  Rehumnt,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi-  Perfepnlfr, 
theatre,  encircles  the  palace,  which  is  one  of  the  no-  ,,mf 

blelt  and  mod  beautiful  pieces  of  archite&ure  remain¬ 
ing  of  all  antiquity.  Authors  and  travellers  have  been 
exceedingly  minute  in  their  clefcriptions  of  thofe  ruins; 
and  yet  fome  of  them  have  expreffed  themfelves  fo  dif¬ 
ferently  from  others,  that,  had  they  not  agreed  with 
refpeft  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  fufped  that  they  had  vifited  dif¬ 
ferent  ruins.  Thefe  mins  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gercias  de  Silva  Figueroa,  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  Char¬ 
din,  Le  Brun,  and  Mr  Francklin.  We  (hall  adopt 
the  iateft  defeription,  as  being  exceedingly  diftina, 
and  given  by  a  traveller  intelligent  and  unaff uming. 

The  afeent  to  the  columns  is  by  a  grand  ftaircafe  of 
blue  Hone  containing  104  fteps. 

“  The  tirft  objed  that  ftrikes  the  beholder  on  I113 
entrance,  are  two  portals  of  flone,  about  50  feet  in 
height  each;  the  fi  les  are  embcllifhed  with  two  Sphinx¬ 
es  of  an  immenfe  fize,  dreffed  out  with  a  profufion  of 
bead-work,  and,  contrary  to  the  nfuai  method,  they 
are  reprefented  {landing.  On  the  tides  above  are  in- 
feriptions  in  an  ancient  chara&er,  the  meaning  of  which 
no  one  hitherto  has  been  able  to  decypher. 

«  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  thefe  portals  you  afeend 
another  flight  of  fteps,  which  lead  to  the  grand  hall  of 
columns.  The  tides  of  this  ftaircafe  are  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  figures  in  baffo  relievo  ;  moft  of  them 
have  veffels  in  their  hands  :  here  and  there  a  camel 
appears,  and  at  other  times  a  kind  or  triumphal  car, 
made  after  the  Roman  fafhion  ;  l  efides  thefe  are  fe* 
veral  led  horfes,  'oxen,  and  rams,  that  at  times  inter- 
veae  and  diverlify  the  pioceffion.  At  the  heal  of  the 
ftaircafe  is  another  baffo  relievo,  repiefentmg  a  lion 
feizing  a  bull ;  and  clofe  to  this  are  other  infcriptlon* 
in  ancient  chara&ers.  On  getting  to  the  top  of  this 
ftaircafe,  you  enter  what  was  formerly  a  moft  magni¬ 
ficent  hall  ;  the  natives  have  given  this  the  name  of 
chehul  minar9  or  forty  pillars  ;  and  though  this  name  is 
often  ufed  to  exprets  the  whole  of  the  building,  it  is 
more  particularly  appropriated  to  this  part  of  it.  Al¬ 
though  a  vaft  number  of  ages  have  elapfed  fince  the 
foundation,  15  of  the  columns  yet  remain  entire;  they 
are  from  70  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  are  mafterly 
pieces  of  mafonry :  their  pedeftals  are  curioufly  work¬ 
ed,  and  appear  little  injured  by  the  hand  of  time.  The 
fhafts  are  enfluted  up  to  the  top,  and  the  capitals  are 
adorned  with  a  profufion  of  fretwork. 

“  From  this  hall  you  proceed  along  eaftward,  until 
you  arrive  at  the  remains  of  a  large  fquare  building,  to 
which  you  enter  through  a  door  of  granite.  Moft  of 
the  doors  and  windows  of  this  apartment  are  ft  ill  ftand- 
ing  ;  they  are  of  black  marble,  and  polifhed  like  a 
mirror:  on  the  Tides  of  tHe  doors,  at  the  entrance, 
are  bas-reliefs  of  two  figures  at  full  length  ;  they  re- 
prefent  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  ftabbing  a  goat:  with 
one  hand  he  feizes  hold  of  the  animal  by  the  horn,  and 
thrufts  a  dagger  into  his  belly  with  the  ether  ;  one  of 
the  goat’s  feet  refts  upon  the  bread  of  the  mm,  and 
the  other  upon  his  right  arm  This  device  is  common 
throughout  ihe  palace.  Over  another  door  of  the  fame 
apartment  is  a  reprefentat  on  of  two  men  at  full  length  5 
behind  them  Hands  a  domeftic  holding.a  fpread  um¬ 
brella;  they  are  fupported  by  large  round  ftaffs,  ap- 

pear. 
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perfepolis  to  be  in  years,  have  long  beards,  and  a  prsfuiion 
11  of  hair  upon  their  heads. 

At  the  lou th- welt  'entrance  of  this  apartment  arc 
two  large  pillars  of  Hone,  upon  which  are  carved  four 
figures  ;  they  are  drefled  in  long  garments,  and  hold 
in  their  hands  fpears  !'o  feet  in  length.  At  this  en¬ 
trance  alfo  the  remains  of  a  ftaircsft  of  blue  Hone  are 
Hill  viiible.  Va(t  numbers  of  broken  pie  es  of  pillars, 
fliafts,  and  capitals,  are  fcattered  over  a  corifidcraUe 
extent  of  ground,  fom  ot  them  of  ftich  enormous  fize, 
that  it  is  wonderful  to  think  how  they  could  have  been 
brought  whole,  and  fet  up  together.  Indeed,  every 
remains  of  thefe  noble  ru  ns  indicate  their  former 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  truly  worthy  of  being  the 
reiidence  of  a  great  and  powerful  monarch.” 

#  Thefe  noble  ruins  are  now  the  fhelter  of  beafts  and 
birds  ot  prey.  Belides  the  infcription  above-mention¬ 
ed,  there  are  others  in  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Greek. 
jDr  Hyde  obferves,  that  the  inferiptions  dre  very  rude 
and  unartful,;  and  that  fome,  if  not  all  of  them,  are 
in  piaife  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and  therefore  are 
later  than  that  conqueror.  See  the  article  Ruins. 

1  ERbEVERANCE,  in  theology,  a  continuance 
in  a  Hate  of  grace  to  a  Hate  of  glory. 

About  this  fubjedl  there  has  been  much  controverfy 
in  the  ChriHian  church.  All  divines,  except  Unita¬ 
rians,  admit,  that  no  man  can  ever  be  in  a  Hate  of 
grac  e  without  the  co  operation  of  the  fpirit  of  God  ; 
but  the  Calvinifts  and  Arminians  differ  widely  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  co  operation.  The  former,  at  Icaft 
fuch  as  call  themfelves  the  true  difciples  of  Calvin,  be¬ 
lieve,  that  thofe  who  are  once  under  the  influence  of 
divine  grace  can  never  fall  totally  from  it,  or  die  in 
mortal  fin.  The  Arminians,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tend,  that  the  whole  of  this  life  is  a  Hate  of  probation; 
that  without  the  grace  of  Gcd  we  can  do  nothing  that 
is  good;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  affiHs,  but  does  not 
overpower,  our  natural  faculties  ;  and  chat  a  man,  at 
*ny  period  of  his  life,  may  refiH,  grieve,  and  even 
quench,  the  fpirit.  See  Theology. 

PERSEUS  was  the  moH  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
heroes.  He  founded  the  city  of  Mycense,  of  which  he 
became  afterwards  king,  and  where  he  and  his  poHerity 
reigned  for  ico  years.  He  Hourifhed,  according  to 
moft  chronologiHs,  1348  B.  C.  but,  according  to  Sir 
If  aac  Newton,  only  1028. 

Perseus,  in  aftronomy.  See  there,  n°  406. 
PERSIA,  a  moH  ancient  and  celebrated  empire  of 
Afia,  extending  in  length  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Araxes  to  that  of  the  river  Indus,  about  1840  of  our 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  the  river  Oxu3,  to  the  Per- 
fian  gulph,  about  1080  of  the  fame  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the  river 
Oxus,  and  mount  Caucafus  ;  ©n  the  eaH,  by  the  river 
Indus  and  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul;  on 
the  *outh,  by  the  Perfian  gulph  and  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  and  on  the  welt,  by  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
oignior. 

k—  learn  from  Sir  William  Jones,  the  illuftrious 

Fjty  the  prefident  of  the  Afiatie  Society,  that  Perfia  is  the 

n«  Tl°K°"  y  °Vovince  ot  this  extenlive  empire, 
province  of^ ,  "  W  tlle  Pjefent  natives,  and  all  the  learned  Muf- 
thhvalt  Mnans  who  rei.de  in  the  Britifh  territories  in  India, 
empire.  rs  called  Iran.  It  has  been  a  praftlce  not  uncommon 
»n  ail  ages  to  denominate  the  whole  of  a  country  from 


Perfia. 


Extent  of 
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that  part  of  it  with  which  we  are  be  ft  acquainted  j  and 
hence  have  the  Europeans  agreed  to  c .11  Iran  by  the  1 
name  of  that  province  of  which  Shirauz  is  the  capital ; 
bee  Shirauz.  I  he  fame  learned  writer  is  cop fi  lent 

t“at  .Il.a.n,.or  Pe,'fia  111  ,ts  largeH  extent,  comm,  bend- 
£d  within  its  outline  the  lower  Afia,  which,  fays  he, 
was  unqueft.onably  a  part  of  the  Perfian,  if  not  of  the 

"  .  yr1!i'Vm'?1-rr  *  1  bus  may  we  *°°k  on  Iran 

M  p0  eV!T  t  °n  this  habitable  globe  ;  and 
f  M  Lailly  had  fixed  on  it  as  the  Mantis  of  Plato, 
he  might  have  lupported  his  opinion  with  far  (Irons- 
tr  arguments  than  any  that  he  has  adduced  in  fa- 
vour  ot  Nova  Zembla.  if,  indeed,  the  account  of  the 
Atlantis  be  not  purely  an  Egyptian  fable,  1  (houl  i 
be  more  inclined,  fays  Sir  William,  to  place  them  in 
Jran  than  in  any  region  with  which  1  am  acquainted  » 

Jhe  moft  ancient  name,  however,  of  this  country  VariL 

Fm  fi  £  as  fome  write  it,  JElam,  from  names  oT 

E.am  the  fon  of  Shem,  from  whom  its  firft  inhabi- the eq¬ 
uals  are  defended.  Herodotus  calls  its  inhabitants** 
Uphenes;  and  in  very  ancient  times  the  people  are 
fa.d  to  nave  called  themfelves  Ami,  and  the  country 
where  they  dwelt  Artaa.  In  the  books  of  Daniel^ 

Lfdras,  Sic.  it  is  called  by  the  names  of  Pars,  Pharos, 
or  Pars,  whence  the  modern  name  of  Perfia ;  but 

cert^r  th°fe  namM  haVe  beCn  der,vcd'  is  now  un- 

1  -n  jth  1S’  .*  lat  °y  the  ancient  hiftorv  of  this  diftin  ,t5  ,irit  1>°- 
gudhed  empire  very  little  is  perfedly  known  For 

th,s  ignorance,  which  at  firft  feems  ftrange,  ftisfac- 
tory  reafons  may  eafily  be  affigned  ,  of  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  %*rficial  knowledge  of  the  Greed  and 
and  the  lois  of  Perfian  archives  or  hiftorical 
competitions.  «  That  the  Grecian  writers  before- 
Xenophon  had  no  acquaintance  with  Perfia  and  that 

“»r  “■<«*<%  &  uio™,  i:  ;,„J‘ l 

t0|bs  fcr,oully  mentioned  ;  but  (fays 
Sir  William  Jones)  their  connediion  with  it  in  war 
or  peace  had  been  generally  confined  to  bordering 
ingdoms  under  feudatory  princes  j  and  the  firft  Per¬ 
fian  emperor,  rvhofe  life  and  clnrader  they  feem  to 

Sus  -^or1.  toleaaSle  accuracy,  was  dae  great 
Evrus.  _  Our  learned  author,  however,  is  fo  far 

“nfidem,g  Cyrus  as  the  firft  Perfian  monarch, 

fnbrft  j  *hlTk'S  c  ev,Jent  a  powerful  monarchy  had 
fubfifted  in  Iran  for  ges  before  the  acceffion  of  that 
hero ;  that  this  monarchy  was  called  the  Mahebedian 

fn’thRy  !  Hd  thru  U  WaS  ’adt  the  oldcft  monarchy 
e.UthT  •  evidence  upon  which  the  prefident 
reds  this  “pinion,  is  the  work  of  a  Mahometan  tra- 
e.  ei,  compiled  from  the  books  of  fuch  Pcrfians  as 
fled  from  tne.r  country  upon  tne  innovation  in  religion 
made  by  Zoroafter  :  and  if  thefe  books,  of  which  a 
few  ftill  remain,  be  genuine,  and  the  Mahometan  a 
faithfd  compiler,  fads  of  which  Sir  William  has  not 
the  fma.left  doubt,  the  evidence  is  certainly  fuffi  lent 
to  bear  the  fuperftrudure  which  he  has  raifed  upon  ,t.  , 

it  the  Rtriian  monarchy  ivaa  thus  ancient,  it  is  m  ^ 

tural  to  fuppok  that  Perfia  or  Iran  was  the  original  orgidlfcil 
lcat  ot  the  human  race,  whence  colonics  were  fent  out ' f  the  hu- 
or  emigrated  of  themfelves  to  people  the  relt  of  therai“iracc’ 
habitable  globe.  This  luppofition  is  aftually  made  Lv 
our  ingenious  author,  who  ftrongly  confirms  it  by  re- 

^  marks 
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Ferfia,  marks  on  the  mod  nn-ient  language  of  Perfu,  which  that  character,  had  commanded, 
1  fhows  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the 


See.  of  Gy 

TUB* 


anferity  as 

well  as  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  (fee  Phuo* 
logy).  He  therefore  holds,  as  a  proportion  firmly 
eftablKhed, “  that  Iran  or  Ferfia,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  was 
the  true  centre  of  population,  of  knowledge,  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  of  arts;  which  inftead  of  travelling  weft* 
ward  only,  as  it  has  been  fancifully  fuppofed,  or  eaft- 
ward,  as  might  with  equal  reafon  have  been  afferted, 
were  expanded  in  all  directions  to  all  the  regions  of 
the  world.”  He  thinks  it  is  from  good  authority  that 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  brings  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Bri* 
tain  from  Armenia  ;  that  the  Goths  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  to  come  from  Periia  ;  and  that  both  the  Iriffi 
and  old  Britons  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  ;  for  all  thefe  places 
were  comprehended  within  the  ancient  Iran. 

Of  this  firft  Perfian  monarchy  we  have  no  hiftorical 
6  accounts  and  muft  therefore,  after  having  thus  men- 
Accounts  oftioned  it,  defeend  at  once  to  the  era  of  Cyrus.  1  his 
the  birth,  prJncc  [s  celebrated  both  by  facred  and  profane  hifto- 
rinns ;  but  the  latter  are  at  no  fmall  variance  concern¬ 
ing  his  birth  and  accefiion  to  the  throne.  According 
to  Herodotus,  Aftyages,  the  iaft  king  of  the  Medes, 
being  warned  in  a  dream,  that  the  fon  who  was  to  be 
born  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  fhould  one  day  l  e  lord 
of  Alia,  refolved  to  marry  her,  ftot  to  a  Mede,  but  to 
a  Perfian.  Accordingly  he  chofe  for  her  hufband  one 
Cambyfes,  a  man  of  a  peaceable  difpofition,  and  of  no 
-vm  high  ftation.  However,  about  a  year  after  they 
were  married,  Aftyages  was  frightened  by  another 
dream,  which  made  him  refolve  to  difpatch  the  infant 
as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  Korn.  Hereupon  the  king  fent 
■for  his  daughter,  and  put  her  under  confinement, 
where  fhe  was  foon  after  delivered  of  a  fon.  The  in¬ 
fant  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one  Harpagus,  with 
ftri&  orders  to  deftroy  it  in  what  manner  he  thought 
proper.  But  he,  having  acquainted  his  wife  with 
the  command  he  had  received,  by  her  adv*ce  gave 
it  to  a  fhepherd,  defiring  him  to  let  it  perifh  by  expo¬ 
sing  it.  But  the  fhepherd.  out  of  compafiion,  expo- 
fed  a  ft  ill-lorn  child  which  his  wife  happened  to  be 
then  delivered  of,  and  brought  up  the  fon  of  Man¬ 
dane  as  his  own,  giving  him  the  name  of  Cyrus. 

When  the  young  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  ten 
years,  as  he  was  one  day  at  play  with  other  children 
of  the  fame  age,  he  was  chofen  king  by  his  companions; 
^nd  having,  in  virtue  of  that  dignity,  divided  them  in¬ 
to  feveral  orders  and  claffes,  the  fon  of  Artembares,  a 
lord  of  eminent  dignity  among  the  Mede-,  refufed  to 
obey  his  orders  ;  whereupon  Cyrus  caufed  him  to  be 
feized,  and  whipped  very  five  rely.  The  boy  ran  cry¬ 
ing  to  his  father  ;  and  he  immediately  haflened  to  the 
king’s  pah  e,  loudly  complaining  of  the  affront  his  fon 
had  received  from  the  fon  of  a  flave,  and  intreating 
Aftyages  to  revenge,  by  fome  exemplary  punifhment, 
the  indignity  offered  to  him  and  his  family  Aftyages, 
commanding  both  the  herdfman  and  his  fon  to  be 
brought  before  him,  afked  the  1  tier,  how  he,  who  was 
the  fon  of  fo  mean  a  man,  had  dared  to  ahufe  the  fon 
of  one  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  kingdom  ?  Cyrus  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  he  had  a  right 
to  do  ;  for  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  having  cho¬ 
fen  him  king,  becaufe  they  thought  him  moft  worthy 
©f  that  dignity,  and  performed  what  he,  veiled  with 
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the  fon  of  Artem* 
bares  alone  had  flighted  his  orders,  and  for  his  difobe- 
dience  had  fuffered  the  punifhment  he  deferved.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  converfation  Aftyages  happening  to 
recqlle&,  that  his  grandfon,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
be  deftroyed,  would  have  been  about  the  fame  age  with 
Cyrus,  began  to  queftion  the  fhepherd  concerning  his 
fuppofed  fon,  and  at  lift  obtained  from  him  a  coa- 
feflion  of  the  whole  truth. 

Aftyages  having  now  difeovered  Cyrus  to  be  hie 
grandfon,  fent  for  Harpagus,  who  alfo  confeffed  that 
he  had  not  feen  Mandane’s  fon  deftroyed  but  had 
given  him  to  the  fhepherd  ;  at  which  Aftyages  was  fo 
much  incenfed,  that,  having  invited  Harpagus  to  an 
entertainment,  he  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  with  the  flefh 
of  his  own  fon.  When  he  had  done,  the  king  afked 
him  whether  he  liked  his  vi&uals  ;  and  Harpagus  an* 
fwering,  that  he  had  never  tailed  any  thing  more  de¬ 
licious,  the  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe  brought 
in  a  bafket,  containing  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
his  fon,  defiring  him  to  uncover  the  bafket,  and  take 
what  he  liked  beft*  H«  did  as  they  defired,  and  be¬ 
held  the  mangled  remains  of  his  only  child  without  be-, 
traying  the  leaft  concern,  fo  great  was  the  command 
which  he  had  over  his  paffions.  The  king  then  afked 
him,  whether  he  knew  with  what  kind  of  meat  he  had 
been  entertained.  Harpagus  replied,  that  he  knew 
Very  well,  and  was  alwa\8  pleafed  with  what  his  fove- 
reign  thought  fit  to  ordain  ;  and  having  thus  replied* 
with  a  furprifing  temper  he  coile£led  the  mangled  parti 
of  his  innocent  fon,  and  went  home. 

Aftyages  having  thus  vented  his  rage  on  Harpagus, 
began  next  to  confult  what  he  fhould  do  with  Cyrus. 
The  magi,  however,  eafed  him  of  his  fears  with  re¬ 
gard  to  him,  by  alluring  him,  that  as  the  boy  had 
been  once  chofen  king  by  his  companions,  the  dream 
had  been  already  verified,  an  1  that  Cyrus  never  would 
reign  in  any  other  fenfe*  The  king,  being  well  pleafed 
with  this  anfwer,  called  Cyrus,  and,  owning  how  much 
he  had  been  wanting  in  the  affection  which  he  ought 
to  have  had  towards  him,  llefired  him  to  prepare  for  a 
journey  into  Ferfia,  where  he  would  find  his  father 
and  mother  in  circumftances  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  poor  fhepherd  and  his  wife  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  lived*  Cyrus,  on  his  arrival  at  his  father’s 
houfe,  was  received  with  the  greateft  joy.  When  he 
grew  up,  he  foon  became  popular  on  account  of  hia 
extraordinary  parts  ;  till  at  laft  his  friend fhip  was 
courted  by  Harpagus,  who  had  never  forgot  the  cruel 
treatment  he  received  from  Aftyages.  By  his  means 
a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  Aftyages;  who  bring 
overthrown  in  two  fucceffive  engagements,  was  taken 
prifoner  and  confined  for  life. 

The  account  given  by  X.-nophon  of  the  rife  of  Cy¬ 
rus  is  much  more  confonant  to  Scripture;  for  h  tells 
that  Babylon  was  conquered  by  the  united  forces  of 


the  Medes  and  Perficns.  Atcordin  to  him,  Cyrus 
was  the  fon  o'  Cambyfes  king  of  the  Medes,  and  Man¬ 
dane  the  daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  Ferfia.  He 
was  born^a  year  after  his  unde  Cyaxares,  the  brother 
of  Mandcne.  He  lived  till  the  age  of  twelve  with  his 
part  11  ts  in  Perlia,  being  educated  alter  the  manner  of 
ti  e  countiy,  end  inured  to  fatigues  and  military  ex- 
ercifes.  At  this  age  he  was  taken  to  the  court  of 
Aftyages,  where  he  refided  four  years-;  when  the  re- 
8  vcli . 
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j  t^ie  Wedes  and  Perfians  from  the  Babylonians 

happened,  ant!  which  ended  in  the  deftruftion  of  the 

" a  y1011™  empire,  as  related  under  the  aiticle  Ba- 
£ylon. 

While  Cyrus  was  employed  in  the  Babylonilh  war, 
before  he  attacked  the  metropolis  itfelf,  he  reduced  all 
the  nations  of  Alia  Minor.  The  molt  formidable  of 
thefe  were  the  Lydians,  whofe  king  Croefus  aflem- 

.'  a  very  numerous  army,  compofed  of  all  the  other 
nations  in  that  part  of  Afia,  as  well  as  of  Egyptians 
Greeks,  and  Thracians.  Cyrus  being  informed  of 
thele  valt  preparations,  augmented  his  forces  to 
196,000  men,  and  with  them  advanced  again!*  the 
enemy,  who  were  a!Tembled  near  the  river  'Paftolus. 
Alter  long  marches,  he  came  op  with  them.at  Thym- 
bra,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  Be¬ 
iges  the  horfe  and  foot,  which  amounted  to  106,000, 
as  aheady  ol  ferved,  Cyrus  had  300  chariots  armed 
with  lcythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfe*?  a1  reaft. 
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covered  with  trappings  t!  at  were  proof  atra  nft  all  for tl  onT  T’n  glTg  &r°Und  5  and  judZln£  tha‘  the 

of  miflive  weapons:  he  had  likevvife  a^reat  numher  th/  W ^  u  t°P  ^  ^ <yPtians>  who  were  purfuing 
^  i  „  HKewne  a  great  number  them,  would  be  to  attack  them  in  th*  j-j  r  b 


of  miflive  weapons :  he  had  likevvife  a  great  number 
of  chariots  of  a  larger  fize,  upon  each  of  whmh  was 
place,-,  a  tower  about  18  or  20  feet  high,  and  in  each 
tower  were  lodged  20  archers.  Thefe  towers  were 
drawn  by  16  oxen  voked  abreaft.  There  was  more¬ 
over  a  confiderable  number  of  camels,  each  mounted 
ry  two  Arabian  archers,  the  one  looking  towards  the 
heal  and  the  other  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the 
camel  The  army  of  Croefus  confifted  of  420,000  men. 

t  he  Jbp-vntians.  whn  - • 


fall  upon  the  centre  with  the  large  chariots  above- 
mentioned.  The  firft  ranks,  confifting  moftlv  of  Ly- 
dians,  not  being  able  to  fland  fo  violent  a  charge  im- 
mediat  ly  gave  way  ;  but  the  Egyptians,  being"  cover¬ 
ed  with  their  bucklers,  and  marching  fo  clofe  that  th« 
chariots  had  not  room  to  penetrate  their  ranks,  a  great 
flaughter  of  the  Prrfians  enfued.  Abradates  himfelf 
was  killed,  his  chariot  overturned,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  his  men  were  cut  in  pieces.  Upon  his  death,  the 
Egyptians,.  advancing  boldly,  obliged  the  Perfian  in. 
fantry  to  give  way,  and  drove  them  bar  k  quite  to  their 
engines.  There  they  met  with  a  new  fhower  of  darts 
and  javelins  from  their  machines;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  Perfian  rear  advancing  fword  in  hand,  obli¬ 
ged  their  fpearmen  and  archers  to  return  to  the  charge 
In  the  mean  time  Cyrus,  having  put  to  flight  both  the 
horfe  and  foot  on  the  left  of  the  Egypt!  ns,  pu’hedon 
to  the  centre,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his 
berfians  again  giving  ground  ;  and  judging  that  the 
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them,  would  he  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  he  did  lb  • 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Perfian  cavalry  coming  up  to 
nis  afliftance,  the  fight  was  renewed  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter  on  both  fides.  Cyrus  himfelf  was  in  great  danger  • 
for  h,s  horfe  being  killed  under  him,  he  fell  among  the 
midft  of  his  enemies:  hut  the  Perfians,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  their  general,  threw  themfelves  headlong  on 
their  opponents, refeued  him, and  made  a  terrible!]  u rh- 
ter;  till  at  laft  Cyrus,  admiring  the  valour  of  the  Egyp. 
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being  the  main  ftrength  of  the  army,  were  placed  in 
the  centre.  Both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  an  im- 
menle  plain,  which  gave  room  for  the  extending  of  the 
wings  on  eitherf.de;  and  the  defign  of  Crcefus,  upon 
which  alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  viftory,  was  to 
lurround  and  hem  in  the  enemy's  army. 

When  the  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other, 
t-rcefus,  obferving  how  much  his  front  exceeded  that 
of  Cyrus,  male  the  centre  halt,  but  commanded  the 
two  wings  to  advance,  with  a  defign  to  inclofe  the 
lerfian  army,  and  begin  the  attack  on  both  Tides  at 
once.  When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian 
lorces  were  fufficiently  extended,  Crcefus  gave  the  fig. 
nal  to  the  main  body,  which  marched  up  to  the  front 
of  the  Perfian  army,  while  the  two  wings  attacked 
them  in  flank  ;  fo  that  Cyrus’s  army  was  hemmed  in 

Tr 7  i-i  ,and,:  as  XenoPhon  exprefles  it,  was  in- 
cloied  like  a  fmall  fquare  drawn  within  a  great  one. 

this  motion,  however,  did  not  at  all  alarm  the  Per- 
fian  commander  ;  but,  giving  his  troops  the  fignal  to 
ace  a  out,  he  attacked  in  flank  thofe  forces  that  were 
goin  -  to  fall  upon  his  rear  fo  vigoroiifly,  that  he  put 
them  into  great  diforder.  At  the  fame  time  a  fqua- 

Th,  ho, fa  w  J’fo ” '“Sbl  T^,'  S  T i  5  »f  E.hiopi.,  .,„d  o 

being  driven  in  among  them  they  w  !•  '  fCythe8’  who  f  army>  amounting  to  200, coo  men.  But  this  is 

j?.  Vh  ,h,  <„ra/,ii„g,  tz: ?h",  in  ,n’"M  u- ,c ^  •» 

Cyrus  coramaudcd  hi,  chief  favourite  Abiadata8^  of  At’1”  al  Palt’F?da  n  pf  lis  in  the  time 

write  Abradates  to  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  which  it  could  not  have  beea 

if:* 


know  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their  allies  had  abandon¬ 
ed  them.  They  accepted  the  terms  offered  them  ;  and 
having  agreed  with  Cyrus  that  they  ihould  not  be  ob. 
hged  to  carry  arms  agaiult  Croefus,  they  engage  !  in 
the  fervice  of  the  conqueror,  and  continued  faithful  to 
xiim  ever  after. 

The  next  morning  Cyrus  advanced  towards  Sardis 

the  WUS  mar<;hed  out  to  »PPofe  him  at  the  head  of ken  ^* 
the  Lydnns  only  ;  for  his  allies  had  all  abandoned t,le 
him.  Their  ftrength  confifted  moftly  in  cavalry  which empire 
Cyrus  being  well  apprifed  of,  he  ordered  his  camels  toolw-o 
advance ;  by  whom  the  horfes  were  fo  frightened,  that 
they  became  quite  ungovernable.  However,  the  Lv- 
dians  difmountc-d,  and  for  fome  time  made  a  vigorous 
refiftance  on  foot ;  but  were  at  laft  driven  into  the  city, 
which  was  taken  two  days  after:  and  thus  the  Lvdia.i 
empire  was  totally  deftroyed.  } 

arratnftVaff  CYmS  turned  his  arms  Red«« 

agarnft  Babylon  itfelf,  which  he  reduced  in  the  manner 

related  under  that  article.  Having  fettled  the  civil  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  Cyrus  took  a 
review  of  all  his  forces,  which  he  found  to  confift  of 
600,000  foot,  i  20,000  horfe,  and  2000  chariots  armed 
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remained  In  the  poffeffion  of  the  Scy-  pave  oce.fion  to  one  Smerdis,  a  nueian,  wlio  greatly  !»«*. 
«•  -  refembled  the  other  bmerdia  in  looks,  to  aliume  the 

name  of  the  deceafed  prince,  and  to  raife  a  rebelli 


ferfta.,  if  h'8  body  h°-d 

-v  thians,  as  thefe  authors  afiert.  # 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Perfian  empire  extended 
from  the  river  Indus  to  the  JEgean  Sea.  On  the  north 
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it  was  hounded  by  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Seas,  and 
on  the  South  by  Ethiopia  and  Arabia.  That  monarch 
kept  his  refidence  for  the  feven  cold  months  at  Baby¬ 
lon,  by  reafon  of  the  warmth  of  that  climate ;  three 
months  in  the  fpving  he  fpent  at  Sufi,  and  two  at  Ec- 
batan  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  On  his  death  bed 
he  appointed  his  fon  Cambyfes  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
empire  ;  ar.d  to  his  other  fon,  Smerdis,  he  gave  feveral 
conlr'erable  governments.  The  new  monarch  imme¬ 
diately  frt  about  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  ;  which  he 
accomplifhed  in  the  manner  related  in  the  hiftory  of 
that  country. 

Having  reduced  Egypt,  Cambyfes  next  refolved  to 
turn  his  arms  again!!  the  Carthaginians,  Hammomans, 
and  Ethiopians.  But  he  was  obliged  to  drop  the  fir  ft 
of  thefe  tnterprizes,  becaufe  the  Phoenicians  refuted 
to  fupply  him  with  fhips  againft  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  a  Phoenician  colony.  However,  lie  fent 
ambaftadors  into  Ethiopia  with  a  defign  to  gcc  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  date  and  ftrength  of  the  country.  But 
the  Ethiopian  monarch,  being  well  apprifod  of  the 
errand  on  which  they  came,  treated  them  with  great 
contempt.  In  return  for  the  prtfents  lent  him  I  y 
Cambyfes,  he  fent  his  own  how  ;  and  advifed  the  Per- 
ihns  to  make  war  upon  the  Ethiopians  when  they  could 
bend  fuch  a  ft  long  bow  is  eafily  as  he  did,  and  to 
thank  the  gods  that  the  Ethiopians  had  no  ambition  to 
extend  their  dominions  beyond  their  own  country.  . 

Cambyfes  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  anfwerby 
his  ambaftadors  than  lie  flew  into  a  violent  paiiion; 
and  ordered  his  army  immediately  to  begin  their  march, 
without  confidering  that  they  were  neither  furmfhed 
with  proviiions  nor  any  other  neceflary.  When  he 
arrived  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  detached 
M.OOO  men,  with  orders  to  del  toy  the  temple  o.  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon  :  but  all  thefe  penfhed  in  the  defert ; 
not  a  Angle  ptrfon  arriving  either  at  the  oracle,  or 
returning  to  Thebes.  The  reft  of  the  army,  lea  by 
Camiyfes  himfelf,  experienced  incredible  iiardftnps  ; 
for  not  being  provided  with  any  necef  aries,  they  had 
not  marched  a  fifth  part  of  the  way  when  they  were 
obliged  to  kill  and  cat  their  beafts  ot  burthen.  When- 
thefe  failed,  the  foldiers  fed  cn  grafs  and  roots,  as 
lorur  as  any  could  be  found  ;  and  at  laft  were  reduced 
to  the  dreadful  neceffity  of  eating  one  another  ;  every 
tenth  man,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  condemned  to 
ferve  as  food  for  his  companions.  The  king,  how  ever, 
obftinatelv  perfifted  in  his  deiign  ;  till,  bung  appre- 
henfive  of  the  danger  he  him  felt  was  in,  he  retreated 
to  Thebes,  after  having  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his 
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army. 


He  murders 
his  brother. 


Camb'  fes  was  a  man  of  a  very  cruel  and  fufptcious 
'  of  which  he  gave  many  inftances;  and  the 


temper, 


following  proved  indirectly  the  cuufe  of  his  death.— 
We  have  already  obferved  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
fent  his  bow  in  return  for  the  prefects  brought  to  him 
by  the  amhaffadors  cf  Cambyfes.  The  only  man  in 
the  Perfian  army  who  could  bend  this  bow  was  Smer¬ 
dis  the  king’s  brother ;  and  this  mftance  of  hie  per- 
fonal  ftrength  fo  alarmed  the  tyrant,  that,  without  any 
crime  alleged,  he  caufcd  him  to  be  murdered,  ima 


rebellion 

againft  Cambyfes,  who  was  generally  hated  for  his 
cruelty  ;  and  thia^he  could  the  more  eafily  do,  as  the 
chi' f  management  of  affairs  had  been  commuted  to 
this  Smerdis  during  the  king’s  abfence.  Cambyfes,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  this  revolt,  immediately  ordered 
his  army  to  march,  in  order  to  fupprefs  it  ;  but  as  he 
was  mounting  his  horfe,  his  fword,  flipping  out  of  its 
fcabbard,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  On  this  acci¬ 
dent,  he  afked  the  name  of  the  city  where  he  was; 
and  beinix  told  that  it  was  Ecbatan,  he  faid  in  the 
preftnee  of  all  his  attendants,  4<  Fats  has  decreed  that 
Cambyfes  the  fon  of  Cyrus  ftnll  die  in  this  pla  e.” 

For,  having  confulted  the  oracle  of  Butus,  which  was 
very  famous  in  that  country,  he  was  told  that  he 
fhould  die  at  Ecbatan.  This  he  had  always  underftooi 
of  Ecbatan  in  Media,  and  had  therefore  refolved  to 
avoid  it.  Being  now.  however,  convinced  that  his 
end  approached,  he  aftemhled  the  chief  Perfian  lords 
who  ferved  in  the  army,  and  having  told  them  th  1  hia 
brother  was  certainly  dead,  he  exhorted  them  never  to 
fubmit  to  the  impoftor,  or  fuffer  the  fovereignty 
again  to  p  .  fi>  from  the  Perfians  to  the  Medes,  to  which, 
nation  Smerdis  belonged,  but  to  ufe  then*  utmoft 
endeavours  to  place  one  of  their  own  blood  on  the 
throne.  #  15 

As  the  king’8  wound  mortified,  he  lived  but  a  few  His  4?ath» 
days  after  this;  but  the  affembly  fuppofing  that  he 
had  fpoken  only  out  of  hatred -to  his  brother,  quietly 
fubmitted  to  the  impoftor,  who  was  thus  for  a  time 
eftabliihed  on  the  throne.  Indeed,  from  his  conduct 
during  the  fhort  time  which  he  enjoyed  the  kingdom, 
he  appears  to  have  been  not  at  all  undrferving  of  a  ^ 
crown.  He  began  with  granting  to  all  his  fubjedts  an  Reign  of 
exemption  from  taxes  and  military  fervice  for  three  Smerdis  th# 
years,  and  treated  all  of  them  in  the  moil  beneficent  ma&ian. 
manner.  To  fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne  the  more 
effectually,  he  married  Atoffa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus  ; 
thinking,  that  in  cafe  of  a  diicovery  he  might  hold  the 
empire  by  her  title.  She  had  before  been  married  to  her 
brother  Cambyfes,  on  a  decifion  of  the  magi  that  a 
king  of  Peifia  might  do  as  he  pleafed;  and  by  virtue  of 
this  decifion  Smerdis  alfq  married  her  as  her  brother. 

The  extreme  caution  of  Smerdis,  however,  promoted  ^  jmp#„ 
the  difeevery  of  his  impofture.  He  had  married  all  itUre  difeo- 
his  predeccffor’s  wives,  among  whom  was  one  Phedy- veied. 
ma,  the  daughter  of  Otanes  a  Perfian  nobleman  of  the 
fir  ft  rank.  Otanes,  who  fufpeded  that  the  king  was 
not  Smerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  fent  a  tvufty  meffenger 
to  his  daughter,  de  firing  to  know  whether  he  was  fo  or 
rot;  but  Phedyma,  having  never  feen  this  Smerdis, 
could  not  give  any  anfwer.  Her  father  then  delirtd 
her  to  inquire  at  rUofla,  who  could  not  but  know  her 
own  brother.  However,  he  was  again  difappointed  ; 
for  Phedyma  acquainted  him  that  all  the  king’s  wives 
were  lodged  in  diftinct  and  ieparate  apartments, 
without  being  allowed  to  fee  each  other.  This  greatly 
inev^fed  the  ftifpicions  of  Otanes;  upon  which  he  fent 
his  daughter  a  third  meftage,  d -firing  her,  the  next 
time  fhe  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  king’s  bed,  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  feeling  whether  he  had  ears  or  not  : 
for  Cyrus  had  formerly  caufed  the  ears  of  Smerdis  the 
magian  to  be  cut  off  for  fome  crime  of  widen,  he  had 
0  been 


<  u 


p  S' ”«w  .k.  -«i  w.. 

The  event  (howed  that  the  fufpfcfon,,  of  Otnnes  « e  e  thlij  “Ppt.ar  7™!’  but  <>'%«*  to  (hut  — v- 

i8  juft  ;  and  Phedyma  having  acquainted  her  father  thn  reiimerf "o* I UP- T  t^e,r  !)ou^es-  Smerdia  the  raagiaa 

e«nfpira  the  king  had  no  ears,  a  confplraey  was  Immed  a  elv  WK  t  ^  '"“"ths.  ,  b 

formed  formed  againft  him.  While  the  confpirators  were  de7  rators^wh^  wrT  f  "**  •  ^  ,fubf,ded>  the  confpi- 

m.  fating  a.out  the  proper  means  of  carrying  the,* r  deigns  order  to  eh>n  ^7"  ^  nUtohcr*  met  together  m 

into  execution,  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpea  hvppenfrtr  of  fravernmfn?  7*  T  ‘°  determ'ne  "  'tat  form 

o „  s„r,  *  m  rggt  le?"“  *«"*«.  0»«. 


againik 
him, 


.*9 
is  kil- 


,  °r  . itiv./  iuuuiu  next  introduce.  Otanes 

vias  forarepu’hc:  hut  being  over-ruled  by  the  reft 
he  declared,  that  as  he  was  determined  not  to  be  a 
kin?,  neither  would  he  be  ruled  by  one;  and  therefore 
mfifted  that  he  and  his  family  (hould  ever  afterward* 
lemam  free  , ram  fu'jeaion  to  the  royal  power.  This 
was  not  only  granted,  bu,  it  was  further  agreed  by  the 
her  rx,  that  whoever  was  chofen  (hould  everyyear 

dfftinft-  nCS  WUhua  oedfan'vdl-  a  »'^k  of  great 
d,ft,na,on  among  the  Perlians,  becaufe  he  had  been 

he  chief  author  of  the  enterprife.  They  further  agreed 
to  meet  at  a  certain  _ ♦ ..  r.  h 


~ - — U!C  lou  or  riynatpes  happening- 

to  arrive  at  Sufa  where  his  father  was  governor,  they 
all  agreed  to  make  him  privy  to  their  defign.  He 
toL  them,  at  their  firft  meeting,  that  he  thought  no- 
body  in  the  emp.re  but  himfelf  had  known  that  Smer- 
d.s  the  fon  of  Cyrus  was  dead,  and  the  throne  ufurped 

tokJlTel0  re  maR1  5  cthat  he  f,;,d  come  a  defign 
to  kill  the  ufurper..  without  imparting  his  defiira  to  anv 

one,  t  lat  tue  glory  of  fuch  an  adtion  might  be  entirely 

his  own.  But  finee  others  were  aponfed  of  the  m 

without  !de!nfifte  n  hat  thC  "fUrper  ft°uld  be  dlTP»ched 

offered;  but  Darius  protefted,  that  if  theyP  did  not  be  king  ^TVs  h*  ^  ^  ^  fint  ne'Shed  <h°uld  ,» 

make  the  attempt  that  very  day,  he  would  prevent  any  the  e-re  of  n  being  overheard  by  Oebores,  who  h  id  Darius  Hy- 
one  from  accnfing  him,  by  difelofing  the  whole  natter  to  the  nh  h°rf“’  ,he  led  3  m3r«  over-night  'ho. 

to  the  impoftor  himfelf.  b  tter  ,  the  P!acc>  and  brought  his  mafter’s  horfe  to  her. fen  km®* 

In  the  mean  time,  Smerdfs  and  hi*  brother  K  •  €  j^Xt  morntn&>  the  horfe  remembering  the  pi  ice* 

great  promifes  prevailed  on  Prenafnes  fthe  exe  m  7  ',T  U'7  nre,S1,ed  for  the  mare  ;  and  the  five  lor'l 

-f  the  true  Smerdis)  to  bind  ffij  '"a  h  n  ,7ra  ^  7”ted  Da"'"8  as  their  king, 

d.fcover  the  fraud  they  had  put  on  the  Perfans  ard  yea^rT  f  C  "  T  WM,.elcfed  k,'nS  of  P^a  m  the 
«ven  to  make  a  public  fpeech,  declaring  tie  r  th  ’  7  ^mmediately  after  his  a  :cefiion  he 

fent  king  of  Perfia  was  really  the  fon  of  Cyrus  PAt  me^'tfTn  II  '  ConfPirators  t0  ‘he  fi"ft  emu’loy- 

the  time  appomted,  he  began  his  difeourfe  wiih  the  Cvru  *h^  k,nfdola-  "'a-ned  the  two  daughters  of 

Aft" * . -  - . . 


a  r.  ,  .  lluu  lltlu  received  from  that  prince 

After  having  extolled  Cyrus  and  his  family  Z  the 

whole  of  a!1  P^fent,  he  eonfeffed  the 

d,V  t  r  ak'°n  W',th  re8'ard  to  the  death  of  Smer- 
dan’  ef l  i.i  Pe°pje>  lbat  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
danger  he  muff  inevitably  run  by' eubliffi.W  ,hl  • 
pofture  had  eonffrain rA  d _ 7  P  7  .  i  ?  t!ie  lm- 


then  divided  the  whok  empire  into  20  furap^.  or  <ra 

Srd|aPP°™!td  *  W  -er  ea eh  divS 

,  ,  .  &  fo®*?  t0  pay  bim  an  annua!  tribute  The  in 

habitants  of  Colchis,  with  fome  others,  we'e  e  'o  ned 
only  to  make  annual  prefents  and  tV>^  A 
furnifn  everv  r„J  '  .  .  7,e  Arahlan8  *o 


pofture  had  eouffraiu^hi^ra"  IS  ^  **"? 

uow,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  aft  fnch  a  dZnour.  cZ£d  Z7  r  3  °f  frank'a«afe  as 

led  ifv  C  I  arekno"’,edged  that  he  had  been  compel-  received  the  v7f  7  °k  I0°°  talents'  Thus  Dariua 

r ,srrfi: ;,be ™«|»  ■k'JCX”  a™  brhSr:", ,E'bnilJi."<' - 1*****^ 

the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he  had  committed  Ld  o  ’, -whlch  haJ  been  obftru&ed  by  C  imbyies  and 

fulminating  many  imprecations  againff  tl  Perf.ans  if  S™  mi’er^fl  ^  .fu^ffsfully.  The  Jewifn  (late 
they  failed  to  recover  the  fovereignty,  i  ,  threw  hi  I  77°^'  The  moll  rema.kahle  of.Drri,7s 
felf  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower  on  which  he’  £  dd  1%°"%  '-"‘l  Jl!8  expeditions  agninft  Ba'  y- 
Hood,  anu  died  on  the  fpot.  •’  a^a,”H  Scythia,  India,  find  Greece.  The  axnl 


ltood,  and  died  on  the  T>ot 

and  °t2n«  a&a-n  for  deferring  the  ex 

'he  r„7r  of£,(TteTfe  :  bl,t  D’""s  -'dbng  upon 
lace  •  anr'  ,  f  de  a>’’  ,they  proceeded  boldly  to  the  pa- 


«“  ¥“fl  Blsybn took  ??  « 

r«i.„,  and  liltewife  difcf.S  L-S®”  £ 

KSTS*  Z  f™“  2 

ren.a,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  troubles  whmh 
happened  in  the  reigns  „f  Cam'  yfes  and  Smerdis  'to 

f  rve  the^'/orf'^  *  *  kl"d8  °f  Prov,'!ions  fufficient  to 
c7  i l  l  Z  af*ef  which  they 


.  ■’■"‘V  / tars  ;  arter  Which  they  broke 

uonn'T  a'i°Pen  reheUion,  and  this  quickly  brought 

"^!®f*n?#.with.ai!  hk  The  Babylonians 


that  they  fell  on  the'  p^W™  dS5SftS  up  S'  Th« 

uS -n-y  iattt* 

^  cefary 
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Perfia.  ceffary  mouths  ;  and  therefore,  gathering  together  all 
'  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  they  ftrangled 
them  without  diftinaion  ;  every  one  being  allowed 
only  to  keep  the  wife  he  liked  bell,  and  a  maid-fervant 
to  do  the  work  of  the  houfe.  The  fiege  continued  for 
a  year  and  eight  months  ;  nor  was  there  any  likelihood 
of  its  being  ended,  when  Zopyrus,  one  of  Darius  s  chief 
commanders,  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  it  by  the  follow- 
ing  ftratagem.  He  cut  off  his  nofe  and  ears,  and 
having  mangled  his  body  with  ftripes  in  a  moft  cruel 
manner,  he  fled  to  the  Babylonians  thus  disfigured, 


]  PER 

wanting  in  their  duty.  Miltiades,  prince  of  the  Cher- 
fonefus  of  Thrace,  was  for  embracing  fo  favourable  an  ' 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  Darius’s  retreat,  and  ta¬ 
king  off  the  Perfian  yoke  at  once  :  all  the  other  com¬ 
manders  agreed  with  him,  except  Hyftiaeus  prince  of 
Miletus  ;  who  reprefented  to  the  Ionian  chiefs,  that 
their  power  was  connedled  with  that  of  Darius,  fince 
It  was  under  his  proteftion  that  each  of  them  was  lord 
in  his  own  city;  and  that  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not 
fail  to  depofe  them  and  recover  their  liberty,  if  the 
Perfian  power  fhould  fink  or  decline..  This  fpcech  made 


Peifia- 


Being  inU«l  mined  i"  ZZ 


His  unfuc- 
cefsful  ex 
pedition 
againft  the 
Scythians. 


the  command  of  fome  forces,  he  cut  off  feveral  parties 
of  the  Perfian  army,  whom  Darius  thus  facrinced  in 
order  to  raife  the  character  of  Zopyrus  the  higher 
among  the  Babylonians.  In  this  manner  he  fo  much 
eftablifhed  his  credit,  that  at  lad  he  was  made  com- 
mander  in  chief  of  all  the  Babylonifh  forces,  and  the 
guard  of  the  city  committed  entirely  to  his  care  ;  and 
no  fooner  was  this  done  than  he  delivered  it  up  to 
Darius,  who,  to  prevent  their  rebelling  a  fecond  time, 
beat  down  the  walls  of  that  metropolis  to  the  height 
of  so  cubits.  Three  thoufand  of  the  moft  a6live 
in  the  rebellion  were  impaled  ;  the  reft  pardoned. 
As  they  had  deftroyed  moft  of  their  women,  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  commanded  to  furnifh  them 
with  wives,  and  50,000  women  were  fent  to  that  city, 
by  which  means  it  was  prevented  from  being  depopu¬ 
lated.  Zopyrus  was  rewarded  with  the  higheft  ho¬ 
nours,  and  had  the  whole  revenues  of  Babylon  bellow¬ 
ed  on  him  for  life.  .  .  .  , 

After  the  reduction  of  Babylon  Darius  undertook 
a  Scythian  expedition,  direded  againft.  thofe.  nations 
which  lie  between  the  Danube  and  the  Unais.  His 
pretext  for  this  war  was,  to  revenge  the  calamities 
which  thefe  nations  had  brought  upon  Afja  about  120 
years  before,  when  they  invaded  and  fubdued  Media ; 
keeping  it  in  fubjeftion  for  the  fpace  of  28  years,  as 
we  have  related  under  that  article.  In  this  expedition 
he  was  attended  with  an  army  of  men-  ^ 'th 

thefe  he  marched  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus;  which 
having,  paffed  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  reduced  all 
Thrace  From  Thrace  he  advanced  to  the  Danube, 
where  he  had  appointed  his  fleet  to  meet  him.  1  h» 
river  he  p  fTed  on  another  bridge  of  boats,  and  entered 
Scythia.  His  enemies,  however,  were  too  wife  to  op- 
pofe  fuch  a  formidable  power  in  the  open  field  ;  and 
therefore  retired  before  him,  wafting  the  country  as 
they  went  along,  till  at  laft  the  king,  fenfible  of  the 
danger  he  was  in,  refolved  to  give  over  the  enterprife 
and  return  home.  In  order  to  do  fo  with  frfety,  he 
lighted  a  great  number  of  fires  in  the  night-time,  and 
_gnt  , g  Kim  the  old  men  and  the 


*3 


to  deceive  the  Scythians,  they  began  to  break  down 
the  bridge,  but  advifed  them  to  return  back  and  defeat 
Darius.  They  did  fo,  but  miffed  him  ;  and  he  having 
thus  fafely  efcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  immediately  re- 
paffed  the  Bofphorus,  and  took  up  his  winter- quarters 
at  Sardis,  leaving  Megabyzus,  one  of  his  chief  generals, 
to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Thrace.  . 

The  king  having  fufficiently  refrelhed  his  troops,  He  con- 
who  had  fuffered  extremely  in  the  Scythian  expedition,  quers  India 
began  to  think  of  extending  his  dominions  ealtward  5 
and, 'in  order  to  facilitate  his  defign,  refolved  in  the 
firft  place  to  difeover  thofe  countries.  With  this 
view,  he  caufed  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  equipped  at  Caf- 
patyrus,  a  city  on  the  river  Indus.  The  command  or 
this  fleet  he  gave  to  one  Scylax,  a  Grecian  of  Cary- 
andia  a  city  of  Caria,  who  was  well  verfed  in  maritime 
affairs.  Him  he  ordered  to  fail  down  the  current,  and 
make  the  beft  difeoveries  he  could  of  the  countries  ly¬ 
ing  on  either  fide  of  the  river,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
fouthern  ocean  ;  from  whence  he  was  to  fleer  his 
courfe  weftward,  and  that  way  return  to  Perfia. 
lax  having  exa&ly  obferved  his  inftru&ions,  and  fail- 
ed  down  the  river  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
ftraits  of  Babelmandel,  and  on  the  30th  month  from 
his  firft  fetting  out,  landed  at  the  fame  place  from 
Whence  Nechu  king  of  Egypt  formerly  fent  out  the 

Phoenicians  who  circumnavigated  Africa,  hr®m  hence 

Scylax  returned  to  Sufa,  where  he  gave  a  full  account 
of  his  difeoveries ;  upon  which  Darius,  marching  into 
India  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  reduced  that 
large  country,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  draw'ing  from  thence  an  annual  tribute  of  360 

£a'soon°  afte!f  the  expedition  of  Darius  againft  India  Revolt  rf 
happened  the  revolt  of  the  Iomans,  which  gave  occa-" 
fion  to  hisexpedition  into  Greece;  an  account  of  which 
is  given  under  the  articles  Attica,  Greece,  Spar¬ 
ta,  &c.  The  ill  fuccefs  which  attended  him  here, 
however,  was  fo  far  from  making  him  drop  the  enter- 
that  it  only  made  him  the  more  intent  on  re¬ 


lighted  a  great  numbei ^ .^m  the  oW  men  and  the  ducing  the  Grecians ;  and  he  refolved  to  head Tm  army 
decamped ;  leaving  behind  him  .  The  ;n  perf0n,  having  attributed  his  former  bad  fuccefs  to 

lick,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the. rentm, ^  P.nexp’erience6of-  his  general?.  But  while  he  was 

employed  in  making  the  neceflary  preparations  tor 
this  purpofe,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  revolted,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
preparations  for  reducing  them  alfo ;  and  before  t  is 
could  be  done,  the  king  died,  after  having  reigned  3 
years,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  fon  Xerxes.  .  Expedition* 

This  prince  afeended  the  throne  of  I  er  1  0f  Xerxes 

1  1  *  r  ii  kQ vrwi Ch  q  Vo  reduce 


Scythian”  perceiving  that  Darius  was  gone,  detached 
a  confiderable  t  ody  to  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  , 
and  v  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  roads,  they 
thither  before  the  Perfian,  The  Scythians  had 
fent  expreffts  bcfoie  hand  to  perfuade  the  Iomans, 
whom  Darius  had  left  to  guard  the  bridge,  to  break 
it  do  n  and  retire  to  their  own  country  ;  and  this  they 
pteffed  the  more  earneilly,  that  as  the  time  prefenbed 
by  Darius  was  now  ex-red.  they  were  at  liberty  to 
return  home,  without  breaking  their  word  or  bmg 


year  4*/  B.  C. ;  and  his  firft  enterprife  was  ^reduce 


the  Egyptians  j 
2 


enici^ni'-  *  — .  againu- 

which  he  effodually  did,  bringing  Egyp^“a 


Fcrfia. 
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Xerxe*  fuc- 
ceeded  by 
Artaxerxes 
Longima- 

HMS. 


them  into  a  worfc  ftate  of  flavery  than  they  ever  had 
experienced  before.  After  this  he  refolved  on  an  ex- 
pedition  into  Greece  ;  the  unfortunate  event  of  which 
is  related  under  the  article  Attica.  By  his  misfor- 
tunes  in  the  Grecian  expedition,  he  became  at  laft 
fo  difp.nted,  that  he  thenceforth  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  war  and  conquefts  ;  but  growing  tyranni- 
cal,  and  .opprefling  his  fubjefts,  he  was  murdered  in 
h.s  bed,  in  the  year  464  B.  C.  and  a, ft  of  his  reign  ; 

•  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  third  fon  Artaxerxes,  fur- 

named  JjQilYTimnnn  e  f't n  n a.  1 .  1  1 


f  16J  1 
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of  Xerxes,  and  been  afterwards  driven  out  by  Ochus 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  treating  him  in  the1 

J  l^rTr  U~A  -WaS  n0t’  however>  fo  fuccefsful ; 
h;  ’felf  Z  ffeatedf'n  a"  engagement,  he  furrendered 
m  i  l  of. mercy,  but  was  immediately  put 

to  death  by  luffoqrt.cn  in  alhes.  Several  other  per- 

?urehfmthXeiUtCf  !  u'V!^  feverit,’es  d''d  not  pro- 
cuie  himthe  repofe  which  he  expe&ed  ;  for  his  whole 

,y  ... «.,bed  with  violent  commotions  in' 

pam  of  the  empire.  One  of  the  meft  dangerous  was 


Per  fia. 


\  . ms  unra  ion  /irtaxerxes,  fur-  nar^  nf  •  A  Y  u lv'wu,1,uuuns  m  various 

named  Longimanus  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  faifed  h^Pr  Ti?  °nC  °f  the  meft  dangerous  was 
his  arms.  g  e"Sth  of  Zlt/b‘^r  °f  L>'dla  ’  b«  he  being 

This  pnnee  is  named  Abacus  in  Scripture,  and  is  come  and  to  mekrcenar,es.  was  at  laft  over- 

e  fame  who  married  Efther,  and  during  the  whole  contLed  to  nf  ft  ,1  h°W.CVer’  h,'s  fon  Amorgas 
hia  rei2*n  fhowpH  .  .1  ^  ?ie  continued  to  mfefl;  the  maritime  a  e 


At  f  r  _  0 11  .  1CU  sirjujuerus  in  scripture,  and  is 

the  fame  who  married  Efther,  and  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign  fhowed  the  greateft  kindnefs  to  the  Jewifli 

bv  Hvft  }"  thtberglnn,?^0fh,'a  re'gn  he  was  oppofed 
by  Hyfbfpes  ^  feC°,nd  f°n  °f  Xerxes>  whom;  how- 
ever,  he  overcame,  though  not  without  confiderable 

“tJ,  ^ff.er  tb,s  he  aPPb'ed  himfdf  to  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  government,  and  reforming  many 

eftabrftTd1Ch  T1’1  'n  ;  and  theil>  beinf  fully 

eftabhfhed  on  the  throne,  lie  appointed  feafts  and  re¬ 
joicings  to  be  made  for  180  days  in  the  city  of  Sufa  • 
*  °ne,°f  winch  he  refolved  to  divorce  his  queen Tor 
l obedience  ;  and  afterwaids  married  Efther,  as  we 
find  it  recorded  in  the  faered  writings. 

Eewntia 6  6fth  ZT  °f  the  re'gn  of  Artaxerxes  the 
Egyptians  revolted  anew,  and,  being  a  flirted  by  the 

Athenians,  held  out  for  fix  years;  but  were  again  ob- 

the  VhnlfUbf 'n-  and. cont,mled  in  fubjedio/ during 
the  whole  of  his  reign.  Nothing  elfe  remarkable 

A  vprvun  r  _ _ ! _ 


_  *7 

Xerxes  II 


28 

Sogdianus 


a9 

•Ochus. 


ssrt “*  *  ■ 

bv  Tiflaoh  tW°  ynarS  !  U  1  he  alfo  was  taken  pt'foner 
by  1  iflaphernes,  the  new  governor  of  Lydia,  who  out 

th"-tbuteSh’  0thft  'nffrrefHonS  quickly  followed 
this  .  but  the  greateft  misfortune  which  befel  Darius 

durmg  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign  was  the  revolt  of 

hla  ftLg  KPuan-8’  n*°  COuld  not  be  'educed.  Before 
s  death  he  mvefted  Cyrus  his  youngeft  fon  with  the 

preme  government  of  all  the  provinces  of  Alia  Minor 
This  was  done  through  the  perfuafions  of  his  mother 
Paryfatis,  who  had  an  abfolute  fway  over  her  htifband  • 

l,vt  pbr  rn  !fis  f“k».  •'»*  E"  ; 

hereby  be  enabled  to  contend  for  the  kingdom  after  ' 
is  father  s  death.  She  even  infifted  that  the  king  Ihouid 
d dare  h‘m  heir  to  the  crown  before  he  died  ;  biitthis 

died"^n  fhe'year^ioc^B^C311^  ^d  Indu5ed  to  d°‘ 

1  . 7,-.  1110  iNotmng  elie  remarkable  fon  Arhvpr  u  ?*  ^  and  was  Succeeded  by  hi&Mnemon. 

happened.during  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.nu  account  of  h  ’  ^  ^  fUrnamed  Mneman  on 

who  died  in  the  41ft  ycar  of  his  reio-n  .  a°H  «  f  ’  °  n1S  extrao^^ary  memory. 

th^^h^  ^-rXeS  tbe  on,y  fon  be  had  by  his  queen'  during  theteV61"^-^  tranlkaion  which  happened  ReJ^ 

dSnk  im-n  'l8  C°7ub,nes  he  had  1  7-  Xerxes  having  brother  Cyrus^  Thi!"*  ^  ^  reV°k  of  his  C>rus  th4 

drunk  immoderately  3t  an  entertainment  immediately  to  fo  ■yrJt  k  y°[lng  Pnnce  had  been  raifed  hunger. 

after  his  .cceffion,  retired  to  a  chamber  in  order  to  re-  on  pufpofe  ZTL  lt  the ,''nteieft  bis  mother, 
ih  himfelf  with  fleep  ;  but  here  he  was  murdered  by  feen^He  hll ^  r.^°!t’  38  we  have  al^a  '-Y 

binef  after  of.Artaxerxes  by  one  of  his  cone/-  the  government  of  T'ft  gh‘n,nS  0veLr.the  c,ties  under 

bines,  after  he  had  reigned  45  days.  duc4  "ment  of  Tiffspheracs  ;  which  quickly  pro- 

Sogdianus  was  fearce  feated  on  the  throne  when  tn  *(T  k]a  Ith  that  governor.  Cyrus  then  be,?an 

hft  fUtht0-  dCath  Bag°razus-  the  moll  faithful  of  all  only^a/iinVT-ff 3’ t,WL'Ch  he  Pretended  were  defigned 
.  b!S  Pathfr:s  eunuchs  ;  by  which,  and  the  murder  of  fift/n!f V nft  ,Tlflaph«neS-  As  he  had  given  g.eat  at 

this  7™"’  he  fcecame  generally  odious.  Upon  the  Athenian^  BaCe'Jemonians  in  their  wars  againft 
this,  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  fituation  in  which  he  from  tliem  w’h/h  ”°"r  a  T"™  demanded  afliftance 

'"■»» i.. thj.x, ‘as^iJiris 

had  drawn  together  a  powerful  army,  with  larAon/Af  ™ercelianes  an  1  100,000  regu- 

vvh,ch  he  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Perfia  Here  reftin/h  A  kt  out  from  Sard;s,  di- 

he  openly  dec  ared,  that  his  deiigu  was  to  revenue  hft  P  g  m3rch  towards  Upper  Alia;  the  am,;  b»- 

r-vroiifo, 

i«  hv  r.,,Sof°lanus*  changed  hi8  name  to  Darius ;  and  rank  J  Jr  l  ft“ndi  l°  thejr  arnls  and  fal1  »to  their 

£n BJlard{  Bl,t fhef  o7 “the^ b AherT  Cle"  ^foldie^s  K.T£S,i° 

wh.t  OMnocr  Sogdianus  M  g„  the  ^ 

'  x  2  the- 
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the  rear  of  the  Greek  battalions  ;  but  this  advice  he 
'  rejected  with  indie'nat.on,  faying,  that  he  (hould  thus 
render  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  crown  for  which  he 
was  fighting.  As  the  king’s  army  drew  near,  the 
Greeks  fell  upon  them  with  fuah  fury,  that  they  rout¬ 
ed  the  wing  oopofite  to  them  almoit  at  the  firft  onfet; 
upon  which  Cyrus  was  with  loud  flyouts  proclaimed 
kmg  by  thofe  who  lloo  1  next  to  him.  But  he,  in 


Perfia. 


the  mean  time,  perceiving  that  Artaxerxes  was  wheel- 
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ing  about  to  attack  him  in  fiink,  advanced  againtt 
him  with  600  chofen  horfe,  killed  Artagefes  captain 
of  the  king’s  guards  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  the 
whole  body  to  flight.  In  this  encounter,  difcovenng 
liis  brother,  he  fpurred  on  his  horfe,  and,  coming  up 
to  him,  engaged  h’m  with  great  fury  ;  which  in  fome 
degree  turned  the  battle  into  a  tingle  combat.  Cyrus 
killed  his  brother’s  horfe,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
ground  ;  but  he  immediately  mounted  another  horfe, 
when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave  him  a  fccond 
wound,  and  had  already  lifted  up  his  hand  to  give  him 
a  third,  when  the  guards,  perceiving  the  danger  in 
which  their  king  was,  difeharged  their  arrows  at  once 
againft  his  antagonift,  who  at  the  fame  time  throwing 
himfelf  headlong  upon  hi*  brother,  was  pierced  through 
by  his  javelin.  He  fell  dead  upon  the  fpot  ;  and  all 
the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  refolving  not  to  furvive 
him,  were  flam  in  the  fame  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks  having  defeated  the 
enemy’s  left  wing  commanded  by  Tiffaphernes,  and 
the  king’s  right  wing  having  put  to  flight  Cyrus’s  left, 
both  parties,  being  ignorant  of  what  had  pafled  elfe- 
where,  imagined  that  they  had  gained  the  victory. 
But  Tiffaphernes  acquainting  the  king  that  his  men 
had  been  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks,  he  immediately 
rallied  his  troops,  in  order  to  attack  them.  I  ae 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Clearchus,  eafily  re- 
pulfed  them,  and  purfued  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  As  night  was  drawing  near,  they 
halted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  much  furpriied  that  nei¬ 
ther  Cyrus  himfelf,  nor  any  meflenger  Irom  him,  had 
appeared  ;  for  as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  his  death 
and  the  defeat  of  the  re  A  of  the  army.  They  deter¬ 
mined  therefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  which  they 
did  accordingly  ;  but  found  there  that  the  greatefl 
part  of  their  baggage  had  been  plundered,  and  all  their 
proviiions  taken,  which  obliged  them  to  pafsthe  night 
in  the  camp  without  any  fort  of  refrefliment.  T.  le 
next  morning,  as  they  were  ftili  expefting  to  hear  from 
Cyrus,  they  received  the  news  of  his  death,  and  the 
defeat  of  that  part  of  the  army.  Whereupon  they  fent 
deputies  to  Ariteus,  who  was  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  othei  forces  of  Cyrus,  offering  him,  as  conque- 
vors,  the  crown  of  Perfia.  Arsseus  reje&ed  the  offer, 
and  acquainting  them  that  he  intended  to  fet  out  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning  on  his  return  to  Ionia,  advifed  them 
to  join  him  in  the  night.  They  followed  bis  d.rec- 
tions  and,  under  the  conduft  of  Clearchus,  began  their 
march,  arviving  at  his  camp  about  midnight  whence 
they  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Greece.  1  hey  were 
at  a  vail  diltance  from  their  own  country,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Perfian  empire,  funounded  by  a  venous 
and  numerous  army,  and  had  no  way  to  return  again 
but  by  forcing  their  way  through  an  immenfe  trac* 
of  the  enemy's  country.  But  them  valour  and  refo- 

lutioa  mallercd  all  thefe  difficulties ;  and,  in  fp.te  of  a 
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powerful  army,  which  purfued  and  haraffed  them  all 
the  way,  they  made  good  their  retreat  far  2325  miles 
through  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and 
got  fafe  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  fea.  This 
retreat  (the  longefl  that  was  ever  made  through  an 
enemy’s  country")  was  conduced  at  firft  by  Clearchus  j 
but  he  being  cut  off  through  the  treachery  of  Tiffa¬ 
phernes,  Xenophon  was  chofen  in  his  room,  who  at 
laft  brought  hh  men  fafe  into  Greece  t  but  for  a  full 
account  of  that  famous  retreat,  fee  the  article  Xeno- 

phos.  34 

The  war  with  Cyrus  was  fcarce  ended,  when  ano- War  with 
ther  broke  out  with  the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  follow- the  Lactdc. 
ing  account,  liffaphernes  being  appointed  to  fuceffed 
Cyrus  in  all  his  cower,  to  which  was  added  all  which 
he  himf.lf  poffeffe  1  formerly,  began  to  opprefs  the 
Greek  cities  in  Alia  in  a  moil  cruel  manner.  On  this 
they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Sparta,  defiring  the  afliftance 
of  that  powerful  republic.  The  Spartans  having  end¬ 
ed  their  long  war  with  the  Athenians,  willingly  laid 
hold  of  the  prefent  opportunity  of  breaking  again  with 
the  Perfians,  and  therefore  fent  againft  them  an  army 
under  the  command  ofThimbro,  who,  being  ttrength- 
ened  by  the  forces  which  returned  under  Xenophon, 
took  the  field  againft  Tiffaphernes.  But  Thimbro  be¬ 
ing  foon  recalled  upon  fome  complaints,  Deicyllidas, 
a  brave  officer  and  experienced  engineer,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fuceeed  h«m;  and  he  carried  on  the  war  to  much 
more  advantage  than  his  predeceffor.  On  his  arrival 
in  Afia,  finding  that  Tiffaphernes  was  at  variance  with 
another  governor  named  Pharnabazus,  he  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  former,  and  marching  againft  Pharna- 
bazus,  drove  him  quite  out  of  -dtHolis,  and  took  feveral 
cities  in  other  parts.  The  latter,  however,  imme¬ 
diately  repaired  to  the  Perfian  court,  where  hv.  made 
loud  complaints  againft  Tiffaphernes,  but  gave  the 
king  a  moft  falutary  advice,  which  was  to  equip  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  give  the  command  of  it  to  C01101* 
the  Athenian,  the  beft  fea-ofiicer  of  his  time,  by  which 
means  he  would  obftiu&  the  paffage  of  further  recruits 
from  Greece;  and  thus  foon  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  the  Lacedemonians  in  Afla.  Phis  advice  being  ap¬ 
proved  of,  the  king  ordered  500  talents  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  fleet,  with  dire&ions  to  give  Conon  the  com¬ 
mand  of  it..  #  1 

In  the  mean  time,  Dercyllidas,  with  all  his  valour 
and  fkill,  fuflered  himfelf  to  be  drawn  into  fuch  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  fituation,  that  he  mint  inevitably  have 
been  deftroyed  with  his  whole  army,  had  it  not  been 
through  the  cowardice  of  1  iffaphernes,  who  having 
experienced  the  Grecian  valour  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  attack 
them.  The  Lacedemonians,  however,  having  heard 
that  the  Perfian  monarch  was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet 
againft  them,  refolved  to  pufli  on  the  war  as  vigorouf- 
ly  as  poffible  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  fent  over  Agefi- 
laus  one  of  their  kings,  and  a  moil  experienced  com¬ 
mander,  into  Afia.  This  expedition  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  Age  fill  us  arrived  at  Epheiua 
before  the  Perfians  had  the  leaft  notice  of  his  defigns. 

Here  he  took  the  field  with  10,000  foot  and  400a 

horfe,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy  while  they  were  to¬ 
tally  unprepared,  carried  every  thing  before  him.  1  lt- 
fapherne3  deceived  him  into  a  truce  till  he  had  leifure 

to  a  flexible  bis  forces,  but  gained  little  by  his  treach- 

eiy  £ 
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;  «7«  f?r  Agefilaus  deceived  him  in  his  turn,  and  while 
.'  •nsphernes  marched  his  troops  into  Caria,  the  Greeks 
invaded  and  plundered  Phrygia. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  Agefilaus  gave  out  that  his  de- 
lign  was  to  invade  Lydia  ;  but  Tiflaphernes,  who  re¬ 
membered  the  lift  year’s  ftiatagem,  now  taking  it  for 
granted  that  Agefilaus  would  really  invade  Caria, 
made  his  troops  again  march  to  the'  defence  of  that 
province.  But  Agefilaus  now  led  his  army  into  Ly- 
d'aa3  he  had  given  out,  and  approached  Sardis;  upon 
which  1  tffaphernes  recalled  his  forces  from  their  for- 

WlF’r  rrmd  Teris-k  -  A  .r.  .1  1  _ 
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S . irom  taeir  ror- 

wier  rout,  with  a  defign  to  relieve  the  place.  But  Ca- 
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.  '  i?"  pidct.  out  La- 

ria  being  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  unfit  for 
none,  he  had  marched  thither  only  with  the  foot,  and 
le  t  the  horfe  behind  on  the  borders  of  that  province. 
V\  hence,  on  their  marching  back  to  the  relief  of  Sar- 
ois,  the  horfe  being  fume  days  march  before  the  foot, 
Agefilaus  took  the  advantage  of  fo  favourable  an  op- 
portunuy,  and  fell  upon  them  before  the  foot  could 
come  to  tneir  sfiiftance.  The  Perfians  were  routed  at 
the  very  firft  onfet;  after  which  Agefilaus  over-ran  the 
whole  country,  enriching  both  himfelf  and  his  army 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  conquered  Perfians. 

By  this  continued  ill  fortune  Artaxerxes  was  fo 
much  provoKed  agamft  Tiflaphernes,  that  he  foon  af- 
ter  cauied  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

On  the  death  of  Tiffaphernes,  Tithrau  lies,  who  was 
appointed  to  fuceeed  him,  fent  large  prefents  to  Age- 
iila us,  m  hopes  of  perfuading  him  to  abandon  his  con- 
^Ue  s  ;  but  finding  that  commander  was  not  by  any 
means  to  be  induced  to  rtlinquifh  the  war,  he  Tent  T L 
mocrates  of  Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  large  fums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  leading  men  in  the  cities,  and  re- 
inuie  a  war  agamft  the  Lacedemonians.  This  ftra- 
■  tagem  produced  the  intended  effect  ;  for  the  cities  of 
Ihebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  others,  entering  into  a 
confederacy,  obliged  them  to  recal  Agefilaus  to  the  de- 
fence  ox  his  own  country. 

.  4ftt'r  tlle  departure  of  Agefilaus,  which  happened 
in  the  year  354  B.  C.  the  Lacedemonian  power  re¬ 
ceived  a  feycre  blow  at  Cnidos,  where  their  fleet  was 
en  ire  y  defeated  by  that  of  Artaxerxes  under  Conon, 

50  °f  them  (hips  being  taken  in  the  engagement;  after 
which  Conon  and  Phrmabazus  being  n, afters  of  the 
lea,  failed  round  the  ifl.mds  and  coafts  of  Afia,  taking- 
the  cities  there  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  Lace- 
demomans.  Se  ft  os  and  Abydos  only  held  out,  and  re- 
fifted  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  enemy,  though  they  had 
been  befieged  both  by  lea  and  land. 

Next  year  Conon  having  affembfed  a  powerful  fleet 
agam  took  I  ha.nafcazus  on  board,  and  reduced  the 
ifland  of  Meios,  from  whence  he  made  a  defeent  on 
the  coafts  of  Lyconta,  pillaging  all  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces,  and  loading  his  fleet  with  an  immenfe  booty. 
After  this  Conon  obtained  leave  of  him  to  repair  to 

buifd^thr'^n0^!3^-50  talents>  in  Hrderto  re- 
Pharni  l  °f  that  C,tf  ;  having  firft  convinced 
Fharnabazus,  that  nothing  could  more  effeftu.-.lly  con- 

punW^ArtV"^^6"-118  °f  the  P°Wer  °f  than 

uowerg  He  fagain  111  a  condition  to  rival  its 
power.  He  no  fooner  arrived  at  Pineus  the  port  of 

freat  ni’imh  ^  7°^  !  which’  aS  he  had  * 

11  a  ^b  ,  °f  ,ands’  and  was  feconded  by  the  zeal 

was  Lon  1  IT®  aelLndinCd  t0  the  Athenians, 
was  Ron  completed,  and  the  city  not  only  reftored  tj 
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its  former  fplendor,  but  rendered  more  formidable  than 

ever.  The  Lacedemonians  wtre  now  reduced  to  the  - - s-—* 

neceffity  of  accepting  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  they  37 
could  procure.  The  terms  were,  that  all  the  Greek  Are  °t,JS€cI 
Mbc  to  the  of  Perfia,r°eaceawith 

•n  ’  1°  tbe  ^ant^8  Cyprus  and  Ckizomena;  that  the fhe  Pei- 
j!  ailCj.s  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbroe,  fhould  be  re.fians‘ 
ftored  to  the  Athenians,  am:  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
whether  fmall  or  great,  fhould  be  declared  free  ;  and 
by  the  fame  treaty,  Artaxerxes  engaged  to  join  thofe 
who  accepted  the  terms  hepropofed,  and  to  affifi  them 
them  °f  hlS  Power  againlL  fuch  as  fhould  rejeft 

.  Artaxerxes,  being  now  difengaged  from  the  Gre.  Cyprulre, 
cian  war,  turned  his  arms  againft  Evagoras  king  ofduc£'a- 
Cyprus  This  man  was  defeended  from  the  andent 
kings  of  Salamine,  the  capital  city  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus.  His  anceftors  had  held  that  city  for  many 
ages  in  quality  of  fovere.gns ;  but  were  at  laft  driven 

nfih17  Le,Pemanf’  W  !°’  mak,nff  themfdves  mailers 
of  the  whole  ifland,  reduced  it  to  a  Perfian  province. 

Lvsgoras,  however,  being  a  man  of  an  enterprifing 
genius,  foon  became  weary  of  living  in  fubjeftion  to  a 
foreign  power,  drove  out  the  Perfian  governor,  and 
recovered  his  paternal  kingdom.  Artaxerxes  attempt- 
ed  to  unve  him  out  of  it  ;  but,  being  diverted  by  the 
Greek  war,  was  obliged  to  put  oft  the  enterprize. 

However,  Conon,  by  means  of  Ctefias  chief  phyfician 
to  Artaxerxes,  got  all  differences  accommodated,  and 
Artaxerxes  promifed  not  to  moleft  him  in  the  poffeffion 

difimn/111 1  t  kingdom.  But  Evagoras  foon  becoming 
d.icontented  with  fuch  a  narrow  poffeffion,  gradually 

TJ6  aWt  the  of  thS 


ifland  Some,  howe^  -the^-^^ld  Z 
againft  him,  and  thefe  immediately  applied  to  Ar- 
Uxerxes  for  afliftance;  and  he,  as  foon  asthe  war  Lith 
Greece  was  at  an  end,  bent  all  his  force  ao-a|nft  Eva- 

The  Atheennd'ngh0  dr'Ve  h'in  ^  OUt  of  the  iAancl. 
ihe  Athenians,  however,  notwithftanding  the  favours 

lat.  y  conterred  upon  them  by  the  king  of  P  fia 

could  not  forbear  aflifting  their  old  ally  i„  fuch  a  ^ 

fill  emergency.  Accordingly,  they  lent  him  ten  men 

of  nar  under  th.e  command  of  Philocrates ;  but  the 

Laceccrrioman  fleet,  commanded  by  Talentias  broUier 

RU^fl ife*”  'vrith,tf‘£ln  near  the  ifle  of 


T>1,  r  7  7“V51  tucm  near  the  iile  of 

Rhodes,  furrounded  them  fo  that  not  one  Ihip  could 
elcape.  1  he  Athenians,  determined  to  affift  Evaoo- 

ran  at  all  .  VflK® 


ras  at  all  events,  fent  Chabrias  with ‘another  fl  eiTnd 
.  confidence  body  0f  ,an  ,  forces  .  anJ  WIt  "f 

fiftance  of  thefe  he  quickly  reduced  the  whole  ifland 
But  in  a  Ihort  time,  the  Athenians  being  obliged  in' 
confeqtience  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Perfians 
to  recal  Chabrias,  Artaxerxes  attacked  the  ifland  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  300  /hips.  E- 
vagoras  applied  to  the  Egyptians,  Libyans,  Arabians, 
ynans,  and  other  nations,  from  whom  he  received 
Applies  both  of  men  and  money  ;  and  fitted  out  a  fleet 
11  w  ich  he  ventured  an  engagement  with  that  of 

,4rt;^rxe8-.  ®ut  defcated,  and  obliged  to  (hut 

himfelf  up  ,n  Salamine,  he  was  clofely  befieged  by 
fca  and  land.  Here  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  capitu^ 
late  and  abandon  to  the  Perfians  the  whole  of  the 
ifland  except  Salamine,  which  he  held  as  a  king  tnbu- 
tary  to  Artaxerxes.  ° 

The  Cypriaa  way  being  ended,  Artaxeujcs  turned 

hig 
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his  arms  againft  the  Cadufians,  whofe  country  lay  be 
tween  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas.  But  thefe  na¬ 
tions  were  too  well  accuftomed  to  war  to  be  overcome 
by  the  Perfians;  and  therefore  the  king  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  project,  after  having  loft  a  great  number 
of  his  troops  and  all  the  horfes  which  he  took  out  with 
him.  In  his  Egyptian  expedition,  which  happened 
immediately  after  the  C<fdufian  war,  he  was  attended 
with  little  better  fuccefs ;  which,  however,  was  owing 
to  the  bad  condudl  of  his  general  Pharnabazus.  This 
commander  being  entrufled  with  the  management  of 
the  Egyptian  war,  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Athens,  com¬ 
plaining  that  Chabrias  had  engaged  in  the  fervice  of 
an  enemy  of  the  king  of  Periia,  with  whom  the  ftate 
of  Athens  was  in  alliance,  and  threatening  the  repub¬ 
lic  with  his  mailer’s  refentment  if  proper  fatiafaftion 
was  not  given  :  at  the  fame  time  he  demanded  Iphi¬ 
crates,  another  Athenian,  and  the  beft  general  of  hi3 
time,  to  command  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per- 
fian  fervice.  This  the  Athenians  complied  with  ;  and 
Iphicrates  having  muftered  his  troops,  fo  exercifed 
them  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  that  they  became  after¬ 
wards  very  famous  among  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Iphicratrfian  footers.  Indeed  he  had  fufficient  time 
to  inftruft  them;  for  the  Petfians  were  fo  flow  in  their 
preparations,  that  two  whole  ye*rs  elapfed  before  they 
were  ready  to  take  the  field.  At  the  fame  time  Ar- 
taxerxes,  that  he  might  draw  the  more  mercenaries 
out  of  Greece,  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  different  Hates 
in  it,  declaring  it  to  be  his  will  and  pleafure  that  they 
fliould  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  on  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  lately  concluded  :  which  declaration  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  pleafure  by  all  the  ftates  except  Thebes, 
who  afpired  at  the  fovereignty  of  Greece ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  refufed  to  conform  to  it.  All  things,  however, 
at  la  1  being  ready  for  the  expedition,  the  troops  were 
muftered  at  the  city  then  called  Ace>  and  fince  Pt*\e- 
mats  ;  where  they  were  found  to  confift  of  200,000 
Perfians  under  the  command  of  Pharnabazus,  and 
20,000  Greeks  led  by  Iphicrates.  The  fleet  confifted 
of  300  galleys,  befidcs  a  v£t  number  of  other  veffels 
which  followed  with  provifions.  The  fleet  and  army 
began  to  move  at  the  fame  time;  and  that  they  might 
in  concert,  they  feparated  as  little  as  pofiible.  It 
was  propofed,  that  the  war  ffiould  begin  with  the  liege 
of  Pelufium ;  but  Nedlanebus,  the  revolted  king  of 
Egypt,  had  provided  fo  well  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  drop  the  en- 
terprize,  and  make  a  defeent  at  one  of  the  months  of 
the  Nile.  In  this  they  fucceeded  :  for  the  Egyptians 
not  expecting  them  at  that  place,  had  not  taken  fuch. 
care  to  fortify  it  as  at  Pelufium.  The  fortrefs  of 
«onfequence  was  eafily  taken,  and  all  the  Egyptians 
in  it  put  to  the  fword.  After  this,  Iphicrates  was  for 
embarking  the  troops  without  lofa  of  time,  and  at¬ 
tacking  Memphis  the  capital  of  Egypt,  Had  this  opi¬ 
nion  been  followed  before  the  Egyptians  recovered 
from  the  confternation  into  which  they  were  thrown,- 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  whole  country  might 
have  been  reduced  at  once  :  but  Pharnabazus  would 
undertake  nothing  before  the  reft  of  the  forces  were 
come  up.  Iphicrates  then,  in  the  utmoft  vexation  at 
lofing  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  preffed  Phainaba- 
4&U6  to  allow  him  to  attack  the  place  with  the  Greek 
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mercenaries  only  ;  but  he  refufed  this  alfo,  from  a 
mean  jealoufy  of  the  honour  which  Iphicrates  might 
acquire;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Egyptians  recovered 
fufficient  courage  to  put  themfeives  in  fuch  a  pofture  of 
defence,  that  they  could  not  be  attacked  with  any  pro¬ 
bability  of  fuccefs;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Nile  over¬ 
flowing  as  ufual,  obliged  them  to  return  to  Phcenice. 

The  expedition  was  again  undertaken  1 2  years  after, 
but  without  fuccefs. 

The  hft  years  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  were  great-t)chus  fucr 
ly  difturbed  by  diffenfiona  in  his  family  *  which  at  laftceeds  Ar- 
broke  his  heart,  and  he  died  in  the  94th  year  of  his  Xerxes, 
age,  and  46th  of  his  reign.  He  was  fucceeded  by  one 
of  his  fons  named  Ockus ,  who  behaved  with  fuch  cruel¬ 
ty,  that  almoft  one  half  of  his  dominions  revolted  as 
foon  as  he  came  to  the  throne.  But,  by  reafon  of  the 
diffenfions  of  the  rebels  among  themfeives,  all  of  them 
were  reduced,  one  after  another  ;  and  among  the  reft, 
the  Sidonians,  finding  themfeives  betrayed,  burnt  them- 
felves  to  the  number  of  40,000,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children.  #  4» 

Ochus,  having  quelled  all  the  infurgents,  imme-  Reduces 
diately  fet  himfelf  about  reducing  Egypt,  and  for  this  Egypt, 
purpofe  procut ed  a  reinforcement  ot  other  10,000 
mercenaries  from  Greece.  On  his  march,  he  loft,  a 
great  number  of  his  men  drowned  in  the  lake  Serbonis, 
which  lies  between  Phccnice  and  Egypt,  extending 
about  30  miles  in  length.  When  the  fouth  wind 
blows,  the  whole  furface  of  this  lake  is  covered  with 
fand,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  one  can  diftinguiffi  it 
from  the  firm  land.  Several  parties  of  Ochus’ s  army 
were  loft  in  it  for  want  of  proper  guides;  and  it  is  faidt 
that  whole  armies  have  fometimes  perilhed  in  the  fame 
place.  When  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  detached  three 
bodies  to  invade  the  country  in  different  parts  ;  each 
being  commanded  by  a  Perlian  and  a  Greek  general. 

The  firft  was  led  by  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Ro- 
faces  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  ;  the  fecond  by 
Nicoftratua  the  Theban  and  Ariftazanes ;  the  third 
by  Mentor  the  Rhodian  and  Bagoas  an  eunuch.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  he  kept  with  himfelf,  and  en¬ 
camped  near  Pelufium,  with  a  defign  to  watch  the 
events  of  the  war  there.  The  event  was  fuccefsful,  as 
we  have  related  under  the  article  Egypt  ;  and  Ochus 
having  reduced  the  whole  country,  dilmantled  their 
ftrongholds,  plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to 
Babylon  loaded  with  booty. 

The  king,  having  ended  this  war  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
conferred  very  high  rewards  on  his  mercenaries  and 
others  who  had  diitinguifhed  themfeives.  1  o  Mentor 
the  Rhodian  he  gave  100.  talents,  and  other  prefents 
to  a  great  value  ;  appointing  him  alfo  governor  of  all 
the  coafts  of  Alia,  and  committing  to  hia  care  the 
whole  management  of  the  war  which  he  was  ftill  carry¬ 
ing  on  againft  fome  provinces  that  had  revolted  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  ;  and  all  thefe  either  by  ftrata- 
geow,  or  by  force,  he  at  laft  reduced  ;  reftoring  the 
king’s  authority  in  all  thefe  places.— Ochus  then,  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  free  from  all  troubles,  gave  iiis  attention  to 
nothing  tut  his  pleafures,  leaving  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs  entirely  to  B*goas  the  eunuch,  and  to  Men¬ 
tor.  Thefe  two  agreed  to  fhare  the  power  between 
them;  in  confequenee  of  which  the  former  had  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Upixr  Afia,  and  the  latter  all  the  reft.  Ba- 

sroas, 
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w— '  lT:yhcl7  by  blrtb  an  hac!  a  great  zeal 

lor  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  endeavoured,  on 

the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  to  influence  the  king  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Egypti  n  ceremonies ;  hut.  in  fpite  of  all 
h.s  endeavours,  Ochus  not  only  refufed  to  comply,  but 
kdled  the  facred  bull,  the  emblem  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Apis,  plundered  the  temples,  and  carried  away  their 
acred  records.  This  Bagoas  fuppofed  to  be  the  high- 
ett  guile  which  a  human  creature  could  com  r  it  ;  and 
-  .  44  therefore  poifoned  his  mailer  and  benefadtor  in  the 

XTri'VT  °  k  ’  I6''8"-  ,V°r  d,'d  hl'8  revenge  flop  here ; 
.Bagoas/  .  be  kept  the  k,ng  s  body,  caufing  another  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  its  Head  ;  and  becaufe  the  king  had  caufed  his 
attendants  eat  the  flelh  of  Apis,  Bagoas  cut  his  body 
in  pieces,  and  gave  it  fo  mangled  to  be  devoured  by 
cats,  making  handles  for  fwords  of  his  bones.  He  then 
pheed  Arfes  the  youngeft  of  the  deceafed  king’s  fons 

t°"  f  [  rone>  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  preferve 
the  whole  power  to  himfeK.  3  1 

,A!fe!L<5ia  not  long  enjoy  even  the  lhadow  of  power 
which  Bagoas  allowed  him,  being  murdered  in  the 

-fW43r  feh°nd  yCar  °t  hlS  rCIgn  hy  that  treacberous  eunuch 
Imannnf  7^X7  C?"ferred  tbe  crown  Darius  Codomannus, 

;  •  d  ftant  relation  of  the  royal  family.  Neither  did  he 

incline  to  let  him  enjoy  the  crown  much  longer  than 

h!m?Jlf1tCe|br  ’  (°r’ finchnff  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  guided  by  him  in  all  things,  the  trea- 

cherous  Bagoas  brought  him  a  poifonous  |otion  ;  but 
Darius  got  rid  of  him  by  bis  own  artifice,  caufing  him 
o  drink  the  poifon  which  he  brought.  This  eftablifh- 

enemf/T  Vf  /"T  as/ar  as  fecurity  from  internal 
e  emies  could  do  fo ;  but  in  a  very  little  time  his  do- 
44  minions  were  invaded,  and,  we  may  hy,  the  fame 
Pfcrfia  con-  moment  conquered,  by  Alexander  the  Great  The 

Alexander  T™??  M are  related  under 
Ac  Great.  ,  f  artu:le  Macedon  ;  we  (hall  therefore  here  only 
take  notice  of  the  fate  of  Darius  himfelf,  with  which 
the  Perf.an  empire  concluded  for  many  ages.  After 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  which  was  decilive  in  favour  of 
Alexander,  the  latter  took  and  plundered  Perfepolis 
from  whence  he  marched  into  Media,  in  order  to  pur-’ 
fue  Darius,  who  had  fled  to  Ecbatan  the  capital  of 
hat  province.  I  his  unhappy  prince  had  ftill  an  ar- 
my  of  30,000  foot,  among  whom  were  4000  Greeks 
Who  continued  faithful  to  the  lad.  Befides  thefe,  he 
had  4000  (lingers  and  3O00  horfe,  moft  of  them  Bac- 
trians,  and  commanded  by  Beffus  governor  of  Baftria. 
When  Darius  heard  that  Alexander  was  marched  to 
-t.cbai.an,  he  retired  into  Badria,  with  a  defign  to 

mind  Hhtr  a™y/  but  f°0n  aftcr’  changing  his 
f ' *mhldf  f  ™lned  t0  venture  a  battle  with  the  forces 
he  (till  had  left.  On  this  BefTus  governor  of  Eac- 
tna  and  Nabarzanes  a  Perfian  lord  of  great  diftinc- 
£;  y?rmed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  propofing  to 
fe.ze  h,s  perfon,  and,  if  Alexander  purfued  them,  to 
gain  his  fnendlhip  and  proteftion  by  betraying  their 
rafter  into  h.s  hands  ;  but  if  they  cLped/thfir  de 
fign  was  to  murder  him,  and  ufurp  the  crown.  The 

rmP!JTfCafily  fined  °Ver’  b?  reprefenting  to 
^em  the  defperate  fm.at.on  of  Darius’s  affairs ;  but 
Danus  himfelf,  though  informed  of  their  proceedings, 
am.  foil  cited  to  truft  his  perfon  among  the  Greeks 
»Ai.  t0  g've  credit  to  the  report,  or  follow  fuch  a 

re-byhis  A  tt|ry.counfel  The  conference  of  this  was,  that 
fub.  he  was  m  a  few  days  feized  by  the  tailors  j  who,  out 
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of  refped  to  the  royal  dignity,  bound  him  with  gold- 
en  chains,  and  (hutting  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  fled 
with  him  towards  Badria.  The  cart  was  covered 
with  (kins,  and  (bangers  appointed  to  drive  it  with¬ 
out  knowing  who  the  prifoner  was.  BefTus  was  pro- 

^TiC'",?nd/r  “  chief  in  the  room  <4  Darius  by 
the  Badnan  horfe ;  but  Artabazus  and  his  fons,  with 
the  forces  they  commanded,  and  the  Greeks,  under 
the  command  of  one  Patron,  retired  from  the  body  of 
the  army  under  BefTus,  and  marched  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  towards  Parthiene.  In  the  mean  time  Alexander 
arriving  at  Ecbatan,  was  informed  that  Darius  had  left 
the  pkee  five  days  before.  He  then  difpatched  orders 
to  Clitus,  who  had  fallen  fide  at  Sufa,  to  repair,  as 
foon  as  he  recovered,  to  Ecbatan,  and  from  thence  to 
follow  him  into  Parthia  with  the  cavalry  and  6000 
M^edomans,  who  were  left  in  Ecbatan.  Alexander 
himfelf  with  the  reft  of  the  army  purfued  Darius;  and 
the  .  nh  day  arrived  at  Rhages,  having  marched  in 
that  fpace  of  time  3300  furlongs.  Moft  of  thofe  who 
accompanied  him  died  through  the  fatigue  of  fo  long 
a  march  ;  infomuch  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhages 
he  could  fcarce  mufter  60  horfemen.  Finding  that  he 

tT  r°™  Un  fith  Darius,  who  had  already 
palTed  the  Caipian  ftraits,  he  ftaid  five  days  at  Rhage/ 

in  order  to  refrefh  his  army  and  fettle  the  affaire  of 
Media.  Prom  thence  he  marched  into  Parthia,  and 
encamped  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  Cafpian  ftraits  , 
which  he  palled  the  next  day  without  oppofition.  He 

that  Tm/  Pa'thla.’  wben  he  was  informed 

that  Beffus  and  Nabarzanes  had  eonfpired  againft  Da¬ 
nus.  and^efigned  tofeizehim.  Hereupon,  leaving 


the  main  body  of  the  army  behind  wS "EiT  he 
advanced  with  a  fmall  troop  of  horfe  lightly  armed  • 
n  aving  marched  day  and  night  without  ever  halt! 
‘t ,  except  .or  a  few  hours,  he  came  on  the  third  day 
to  a  village  where  Beffus  with  his  Bad,, an S  had  J. 
camped  the  day  before.  Here  he  underliood  that  Da¬ 
rius  had  been  feized  by  the  traitors  ;  that  Beffus  had 
caufed  him  to  be  (hut  uP  in  a  clofe  cart,  which  he  had 
fent  before,  that  he  might  be  the  more  fure  of  his  per- 

that,  the  Jho!e  army  except  Artabazus  and 
the  Greeks,  who  had  taken  another  rout,  obeyed  Beffus 

.fi!*3”'  erithKer^°re,takl”g  wuh  him  a  fmaU  body  of 
light-armed  horfe,  for  the  others  could  not  poflLly 
proceed  further,  at  laft  came  in  fight  of  the  bar2 
ans,  who  were  marching  in  great  confufion.  His  un- 
expeded  appearance  ftruck  them,  though  far  fuperior 
in  number  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  immediately  be¬ 
took  themfelves  to  fl,ght  ;  and  becaufe  Darius  refufed 

“.d  —  -bout  hS 
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d  fchaiged  their  darts  at  the  unfortunate  prince,  leaving  Andmur- 
hmwalowmg  in  his  blood.  After  this  they  all  fled  dcred’ 
different  ways,  and  wer?  purfued  with 
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different  ways  and  were  purfued  with  great' fisughfef 

that  /  eC  Onian.3'  In  tlie  mean  time  the  horfes 
hat  drew  the  cart  in  which  Darius  was,  Hopped  of 

nX-n  accord’  for  the  drivers  had  been  kiHed  by 
Beffus,  near  a  village  about  four  furlongs  from  the 
highway.  Thither  Polyftratus  a  Macedonian,  being 
prelfcd  with  thir ft  in  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  wa^ 

hirnfflf  ^t  ‘h*r,nhab,tant;’  to  a  fountain  to  refrefli 
himfelf,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  flopped 

As  he  wa.  filling  his  helmet  with  water,  he  heard 


,  — ■ -g  vvilu  water,  he  heard 

the  groans  of  a  dying  man  ;  and  looking  round  hinT 
.difcovered  a  cart  with  a  team  of  horfes,  unable  to 

move 
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move  by  reafon  of  the  many  wounds  they  had  re- 
ceived.  When  he  drew  near,  he  perceived  Darina 
lying  in  the  cart,  and  very  near  his  end,  having  feveral 
darts  fticking  in  his  body.  However,  he  had  ftrength 
enough  left  to  call  for  fome  water,  which  i  ply- 
ftratua  readily  brought  him.  Darius,  after  drinking, 
turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and  with  a  faint  voice  told 
him,  that,  in  the  deplorable  ftate  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  it  was  no  frrull  comfort  to  him  that  his  laft 
words  would  not  be  loft  :  be  then  charged  him  to  re- 
turn  his  hearty  thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kmdnefs 
he  had  fhown  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  acquaint 
him,  that,  with  his  laft  breath,  he  befought  the  gods 
to  profper  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  m  .ke  him 
foie  monarch  of  the  univerfe.  lie  added,  that  it  did 
not  fo  much  concern  him  as  Alexander  to  purfue  and 
bring  to  condign  punifhment  thefe  traitors  who  had 
treated  their  lawful  fovereign  with  filch  cruelty,  that 
being  the  common  caufe  of  all  crowned  heads.  Then, 
taking  Polyftratus  by  the  hand,  “  Give  Alexander 
your  hand,  fays  he,  as  1  give  you  mine,  and  carry 
him,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge  1  am  able  to  grve, 
in  this  condition,  of  my  gratitude  and  aftt-aion. 
Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Polyfliatus.  Alexander  coming  up  a  few  minutes 
after,  bewailed  his  death,  and  caufed  his  body  to  be  in¬ 
terred  with  the  higheft  honours.  The  traitor  Beflus 
•  being  at  laft  reduced  to  extreme  difficulties,  was  de¬ 
livered  uo  by  hi3  own  men  naked  and  bound  into  the 
hands  of ‘the  Macedonians ;  on  which  Alexander  gave 
him  up  to  Oxathres  the  brother  of  Darius,  to  Inner  what 
puniffiment  he  fhould  think  proper.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  lie  was  executed  in  the  following  manner  :  Several 
trees  being  by  main  force  bent  down  to  the  ground, 
and  one  of  the  traitor’s  limbs  tied  to  each  of  them,  the 
trees,  as  they  were  fuffered  to  return  to  their  natural 
pofition,  flew  back  with  fuch  violence,  that  each  car¬ 
ried  with  it  the  limb  that  was  tied  to  it. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  Perfia,  209  years  after  it 
had  been  founded  by  Cyru6.  After  the  death  of  A- 
lexander  the  Perfian  dominions  became  lubjcct  to  6e- 
leucus  Nicator,  and  continued  fubjeft  to  him  for  62 
years,  when  the  Parthians  revolted,  and  conquered  the 
create  ft  part  of  them.  To  the  Parthians  they  conti¬ 
nued  ful  jea  for  475  years  ;  when  the  fovercignty  was 
again  rtftored  to  the  Perfians,  as  related  under  the 
article  Parthia. 

The  reftorer  of  the  Perfian  monarchy  was  Arta- 
xerxes,  or  Artaxares,  who  was  not  only  a  private  per- 
fon,  but  of  i'purious  birth.  However,  ne  pofleiied 
great  abilities,  by  which  means  he  executed  his  ambi- 
ficus  projttfs.  He  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne 
than  he  took  the  pompous  title  of  ling  of  kmgt,  and 
formed  a  defign  of  reftoring  the  empire  to  its  ancient 
glory.  He  therefore  gave  notice  to  the  Roman  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  his  dominions,  that 
he  had  a  juft  right,  as  the  fnccelTor  ot  Cyrus,  to  all 
the  I  eller  Afia  ;  which  he  therefore  commanded  them 
immediately  to  quit,  as  well  as  the  provinces  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  ancient  Parthian  kingdom,  which  were 
already  his.  The  confeqnence  of  this  was  a  war  with 
Alexander  Severus  the  Roman  emperor.  Concerning 
the  event  of  this  war  there  are  very  diflerein  accounts. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that,  on  account  of  his  exploits 
tvgainft  Artaxares,  Alexander  took  the  titles  of  Par- 
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thicus  and  Perficus ;  though,  it  would  feem,  with  no  IVrfir, 
great  reafon,  as  the  Peifian  monarch  loft  none  of  his  ~v“ 
dominions,  and  his  fucceflbrs  were  equally  ready  with 
himfelf  to  invade  the  Roman  territories. 
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Artaxares  dying  after  a  reign  of  12  or  15  years,  Succeed- 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sapor  ;  a  prince  of  great 
abilities  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  fierce,  haughty,  Va|e- 
untra£lable,  and  cruel.  He  was  no  fooner  feated  onr  an  the 
the  throne  than  he  began  a  new  war  with  the  Romans.  Roman  em* 
In  the  beginning  he  was  unfuccefsfuh  being  obliged,?^ 
by  the  young  emperor  Gordian,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Roman  dominions,  and  was  even  invaded  in  his  turn  ; 
but,  in  a  (hort  time,  Gordian  being  murdered  by  Philip, 
the  new  emperor  made  peace  with  him  upon  terms  very 
advantageous  to  the  Perfians.  He  was  no  fooner  gone 
than  Sapor  renewed  hia  incurfions,  and  made  fuch  alar¬ 
ming  progtefs,  that  the  emperor  Valerian,  at  the  age 
of  70,  marched  againft  him  in  perfon  with  a  numerous 
army.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Rom  na 
were  defeated,^  and  Valerian  taken  prifoner.  Sapor 
purfutd  his  advantages  with  fuch  indolence  of  cruehy, 
that  the  people  of  the  provinces  took  arms,  firft  unoer 
Cfllliftus  a  Roman  general,  and  then  under  Oienatns 
prince  of  Palmyrene.  Thus  they  not  only  prote^ed 
themfelves  from  the  infults  of  the  Perfians,  but  even 
gained  many  great  victories  over  them,  and  drove  Sa¬ 
por  with  difgrace  into  his  own  dominions.  In  his  rqarch 
he  is  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  bodies  of  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  prifoners  to  fill  up  the  hollow  roads,  and  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  pnffage  of  his  carriages  over  fuch  rivers  as 
lay  in  his  way.  On  his  return  to  Perfia,  he  was  foli- 
citedby  the  kings  of  the  Cadufnns,  Armenians,  Bac- 
trians,  and  other  nations,  to  fet  Valerian  at  liberty  ;  5* 

but  to  no  purpofe.  On  the  contrary,  he  ufed  him  the himcmeUf# 
worfe;  treated  hitn  daily  with  indignities,  fet  his  foot 
upon  his  neck  when  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and,  as  is 
affirmed  by  fome,  flayed  him  alive  after  fome  years  con¬ 
finement  ;  and  caufed  his  fkin  to  be  tanned,  which  he 
kept  as  a  monument  of  his  vi&ory  over  the  Romans., 

This  extreme  infclence  and  cruelty  was  followed  by  an 
uninterrupted  courfe  of  misfortune.  Odenatus  defeat¬ 
ed  him  in  every  engagement,  and  even  feemed  ready  to 
overthrow  his  empire  ;  and  after  him  Aurelian  took 
ample  vengeance  for  the  c  -ptivity  of  Valerian.  Sapor 
died  in  the  year  of  Chrift  273,  after  having  reigned  3  l 
years  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hormifdas,  and 
he  by  Varanes  I.  Concerning  both  thefe  princes  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  the  former  reigned  a 
year  and  ten  days,  and  the  1  tier  three  years;  after 
which  he  left  the  crown  to  Varanes  11.  who  feems  to 
have  been  fo  much  awed  by  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
that  he  durft  undertake  nothing.  The  reft  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  hiflory,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  affords  nothing  but  an  account  of  their  conti¬ 
nued  invafiens  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  more  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  Rome  :  and  to  which  5* 
therefore  we  refer.  The  laft  of  the  Perfian  monarchs,The  Perfian 
of  the  line  of  Artaxares,  was  Ifdigertes  01  Jezdegerd,  ^Frc 
as  he  is  called  by  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  hiftonans,  thrown  by 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Omar  the  fecond  caliph  a f  the  Sara- 
ter  Mahomet.  He  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne, cens. 
when  he  found  himfelf  attacked  by  a  powerful  army  of 
Saracens  under  the  command  of  one  Sad,  who  invaded 
the  country  through  Chaldea.  The  Perfian  general 
took  all  imaginable  pains  to  barafs  ftie  Arabs  on  their 
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were  fometimes  favourable  to  Uirl  anti  ffi  other  2^5^?  **  -T  *“  *°  ««*  »P  ■»  the  ' 

™fe'  ,B,ut  Sad»  Perceiving  that  this  lingering  war  race  of  Temrhir  TCh™  7e  °tb7  Pr,nces  °f  ^ 

would  def.roy  ,ns  army,  determined  to  hafien  forward  of  Tartar.  g  T-T  "7°  rel£ntd  !n  different  parts 

and  force  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement.  The  avail:  fo/in  ,^13  precautions,  however,  were  of  little 
Peril  a  ns  declined  this  for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  length,  invaded  bv  Parka^h^1"''*-111?  °f  h‘S  reign  he  was 
finding  a  convenient  plain  where  all  their  forces  might  fon  of  Tenl^V  KhV  f °^he  race  of'Jagatay  the 
aft,  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  refolved  to  annv  of  in  ?  ’  from  Great  Bukharia,  with  an 

wait  for  the  Arabs.  Sad  having  difpofed  his  men  in  !”l  V  W  ™en'  Abaka  was  but  indifferently 
the  belt  order  he  could,  attacked  the  Perfians  with  the  haun  W  t0|  °PP°fe  fuob  a  formidable  power  ;  but, 
utmoft  fury  The  battle  larted  three  days  and  three  came  to™  ^  antag0n!!l  dk>d  before  the  armies 

nights ;  the  Perfians  retiring  continually  from  one  nafl-  f  a  4  eD&agement:>  upon  which  the  invaders  diP 
to  another,  till  at  laft  they  were  entirely  defeated  •  an5  T  “d  f‘Urned  t0  T«taty.  In  the  year  1264 
thus  the  capital  city,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  do^  from^tvnf  "^ravaged  by  the  Mamlucks 

mimcns  of  Perfia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  The  who  thn7f  ’  7  ^  °b  lged  to  fiy  from  Abaka  5 

conquerors  feized  the  treafures  of  the.king  ■  which  ™  ent  Xa  t0  lc  eft?bI!flled  >‘n  the  poffeffion  of 
w-ere  fo  vaft,  that,  according  to  a  Mahometaiftradition  PerfiTnT  almoi!.as  extenf've  38  that  of  the  ancient 
eir  prophet  gave  the  Saracen  army  a  miraculous  view  duration  ^  a  ty  5  hewever>  was  of  fhort 

of  tliofe  treafurts  before  the  engagement  in  order  to  R  r’i, f  1268  lils  dominions  were  invaded  by 
eii courage  them  to  fight.  g  &  ’  0rdW  t0  B.0lak  Ivhan»  a  prince  likewife  of  the  race  of  fa^taV 

After  the  lofs  of  this  battle,  Jezdegerd  retired  into  Z  “  T'*  °l  '°°’000  men-  He  quickly  reduced 
Choraflan,  where  he  maintained  himfelf  as  kinc  ha  o  pi°'ince  of  Choraffan,  where  he  met  with  littl* 
vmg  under  his  fubjeftion  two  other  provinces  named  Xr^AKlf^  7  7  7  advanced  33  fat  a3  Aderbijam 
K'rmar,  and  Segeftan.  But  after  he  had  reigned  in  this  battle  wifuH  tl,e. b“ikA  ?f  hl8  forc«.  A  bloidy 
limited  manner  tor  19  years,  one  of  the  governors  of  Borak  oblttVV^1  £baka  was  '’'^orious,  and 
,7  £W  t0Wns  he  had  left  betrayed  it,  and  called  in  his  bannaerf «  ,7  &J  with  the  lofs  of  ail 

the  Pur^s  1  his  place  was  called  Mercu,  feated  on  in  .,8?  gr  A  gf-eat  P?rC  of  bl8  armf-  Abaka  died 
the  river  G.hon  or  Odus.  Jezdegerd  immediately  cion  of  bef  *‘7'^  °f  7  yearS’  not  without  Gifpi- 
marched  againfl  the  rebels  and  their  allies.  The  Pei-  ther  Ahtrrfn^0”^  ^  'V3S  fl,ccceded  by  his  bro- 

fians  were  defeated  i  and  the  unfortunate  monarch  |f  ,L  n  Kha,>  He  was  the  fii  ft  of  the  family  of 

having  W  t  ^onaren,  Jenghiz  Khan  who  */r_i  i  uuy  vi 


fians  were  defeated  ;  and  the  Unfortunate  monarch"  Kha^  He  was  the  fiift  of  the  family  of 

having  with  much  difficulty  reached  the  river  found  J  "fh‘Z,  Khan  ",ho  embraced  Mahometaniftn  •  but 
there  a  little  boat,  and  a  fiLman  to  whom Kf "  ^ ^  t0  have  b-n  in  the 

bui  the  Ml1"5  "I,  hlm  3  brace!ct  op precious  flouts  ;  hjftorv  from  tf  *  °! g0vernment  *  for  the  Perfian 

but  the  fellow,  equally  brutal  and  ftupid,  told  him  that  infinWV  th  penod>  becomes  only  an  account  of 

hu  fare  was  five  farthings,  9nd  that  he  would  eith  Se  .rebeIlion3>  and  polfonings,  tli 

take  more  nor  lefs.  While  they  difputed.  a  JZ  Z  1^77  when  “  fp«t  all  to  pieces,  aml  was 


all  °f  Under  Ts 


take  more  nor  lefs.  While'they^ difputed  T^rt^f  ^777  e335’  when  !t  fpHt  all  to  pfecesTan 
the  rebel  horfe  came  up,  and  knowing  Jezdegerd  ki’l  ^  3  fireat  number  of  petty  princes  ; 

cd  him  in  the  year  6 C2.  ^  ,  x  '  v.  om  were  at  perpetual  war  with^ach  other  m 

tury  when  7r3"tS’  tll!  tile  ,ieg'n”<ng  of  the  1 6th  ctn- 
o  Sefi  f  u  w:asrco?qnered  by  Shah  Ifmael  Safi, 
coutt  H-  7  t  family  we  have  the  following  ac. 

denved  from  his  mother,  that  he  constantly  flyled  I  im  rt  61h,eJ,>h  Aii-  the  fon  of  Sheykh  Mu  fa  the  &fi- 

™riJM°fKh0f7  k"‘S  **•**'  ^4enttl}2  ™m°  A!  Ih1'  f  tfi-  7h0  W7  Cbe  >3th  in  a  died  Uni 
th/  ?/aronn’  and  among  whtfe  ancejlort  on  the  fide  of  Wl,  rt-  the  fon-in-law  of  the  prophet  Mahomet 
therfr  — f  *o,nan  emperor  and  the  Ih/an  f  1/v  CTrT  ^  ^  defeat  of  B.am 

dechnc  of?he7ed  t0  ^  the  Arabs  till  the  !cr  of  cantL  X’  w';th  him  a  great  ,„im 

various  by 

or  Ardev'f11  7‘8  refolution  he  entered  ArdelJI, 

eaft  of  Ta n  3  C,ty,  °f  Adcrbijan,  about  2 5  miles  to  the 

t tiw  ' 

-  7. » 


♦i/  Vi  r  ,  '  ‘diJUUnoal  writers  have  diVnif 
the  ti  tle  of  the  head  of  the  capti-uity ;  and  who  in  fa  A 

7ZS  the  PHnce  of  the  Jews  fettled  in  Chaldea’  A,  £ 

be 'died’  feff  a  “  Iitt]e  principality ;  and  wlL 

•  axkt ’i- 1  ,  daug!itei'  named  Muh  /ifnd,  who  mar 
ried  Wahd  the  fon  of  the  caliph  Abdalmalek,  by  whom 
fhe  had  a  fon  named  Tezid,  who  became  caliph  ...7 
confequently  fovereign  of  Perfia;  and  fo  far  was  this 
prince  from  thinkiW  himfelf  .  '  .  s  th,s 


a*-,  7  ^aL: 

Perfia,  together  with  the  nemhbr1!  ■“  ’  ^  year  ,227} 

governed  by  officer ,  "T 

reigned  at  I^rakorom.;  in  the  ea/ern  Wh° 


tMgthedy«Krak0r°h  ’  ^  ^  ^^^Pa^of  Tartar0  rdn^Td  ,rep’ltedbVthe  inhabitant  to  be  a 
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lane’s  defign  to  put  the  captives  to  death,,  requefted  of 
the  conqueror  that  he  would  fpare  the  lives  of  thofe 
unfortunate  men.  Tamerlane,  defirous  of  obliging 
him,  not  only  granted  this  requeft,  but  delivered  them 
up  to  him  to  be  difpofed  of  as  he  thought  fit ;  upon 
which  the  Sheykh  furniftied  them  with  clothes  and 
other  neceffaries  as  well  as  he  could,  and  fent  them 
home  to  their  refpe£tive  countries.  This  generous  adtion 
proved  very  beneficial  to  the  family  ;  for  the  people 
were  fo  much  affe&ed  with  fuch  an  extraordinary  in- 
flancc  of  virtue,  that  they  repaired  in  great  numbers  to 
Safi,  bringing  with  them  confiderable  prefent9  ;  and 
this  fo  frequently,  that  few  days  palled  in  which  he  was 
not  vifited  by  many.  Thus  the  defeendants  of  the 
Sheykh  made  a  confpicuous  figure  till  the  year  i486, 
when  they  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  Turkmans  except 
lfmael,  who  fled  to  Ghilan,  where  he  lived  under  the 
prote&ion  of  the  king  of  that  country  ;  after  which  he 
became  confpicuous  on  the  following  occnfion. 

There  was  at  that  time,  among  the  Mahometans,  a 
vaft  number  of  people  difperfed  over  Alia  ;  and  among 
thefe  a  particular  party  who  followed  that  of  Hay  dr 
the  father  of  lfmael,  which  Sheykh  S::fi;  one  of  his 
aneeftors,  had  brought  into  great  reputation.  lfmael, 
who  had  a  {Turned  the  furname  of  Safi,  or  Sags*  finding 
that  Perfia  was  all  in  confufion,  and  hearing  that  there 
was  a  great  number  of  the  Hayderian  fed  in  Kara- 
mania,  removed  thither.  There  he  collected  7000  of 
his  party,  all  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  his  family  ; 
and  while  he  was  yet  only  14  years  of  age,  conquered 
Shir  wan.  After  this  he  purfued  his  conquefts  ;  and 
us  his  antagonifts  never  united  to  oppofe  him,  had 
conquered  the  greateft  part  of  Perfia,  and  reduced  the 
city  of  Bagdad  by  the  year  1510.  However,  his 
conquefts  on  the  weft  fide  were  foon  flopped  by  the 
Turks  ;  for,  in  1911,  he  received  a  great  defeat  from 
Selim  I.  who  took  Tauris ;  and  would  probably  have 
crufhed  the  empire  of  lfmael  in  its  infancy,  had  he 
not  thought  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  more  important 
than  that  of  Perfia.  After  his  defeat  by  Selim, 
lfmael  never  undertook  any  thing  of  confequence.  He 
died  in  1523,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  eldeft  fon 

Thamafp  I.  . 

The  new  fbah  was  a  man  of  very  limited  abilities, 
and  was  therefore  invaded  by  the  Turks  almoft  inftant- 
ly  on  his  accefiion  to  the  throne.  However,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  by  an  inundation,  which  overflowed 
their  camp,  and  which  frightened  them  with  its  red 
colour,  probably  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  foil 
over  which  it  pafled.  Thamafp,  however,  reduced 
Georgia  to  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire  ;  that 
country  being  in  his  time  divided  among  a  number  of 
petty  princes,  who,  by  reafon  of  their  divifions,  were 
able  to  make  little  oppofition. 

The  reigns  of  the  fucceeding  princes  afford  nothing 
remarkable  till  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  I.  furnamed 
the  Great .  He  afeended  the  throne  in  the  year  1584  ; 
and  his  firft  care  was  to  recover  from  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  the  large  provinces  they  had  fei zed  which  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  Perfian  empire.  He  began  with 
declaring  war  againfl  the  latter,  who  had  fefeed  the 
fined  part  of  Choraffan.  Accordingly,  having  raffed 
a  powerful  army,  he  entered  that  province,  where  he 
was  met  by  Abdallah  Khan  the  chief  of  the  Ufbeck 
XarUra,  The  two  armies  lay  in  fight  of  each  other 
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for  fix  months ;  hut  at  length  Abbas  attacked  and  Perfia, 
defeated  his  enemies,  forcing  them,  for  that  time,  to 
abandon  Clioraffin.  Here  he  continued  for  three  years  ; 
and  on  his  leaving  that  place,  fixed  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  Ifpahan,  where  it  has  continued  ever  fince. 

His  next  expedition  was  againft  the  Turks.  Under- 
ftanding  that  the  garrifen  of  Tauris  was  in  no  expec¬ 
tation  of  an  enemy,  he  formed  a  defign  of  furprifing 
the  place ;  and  having  privately  affembled  a  few  for¬ 
ces,  he  marched  with  fuch  celerity,  that  he  reached  a 
pafs  called  Shibli>  very  near  Tauris,  in  fix  days,  though 
it  is  ufually  18  or  20  days  journey  for  the  caravans. 

Here  the  Turks  had  polled  a  few  foldiers,  rather  for 
the  purpofe  of  colledting  the  cuftoms  on  fuch  commo¬ 
dities  as  were  brought  that  way,  than  of  defending  the 
pafs  againft  an  enemy.  Before  they  came  in  fight  of 
this  pafs,  Abbas  and  fome  of  his  officers  left  the  reft 
of  the  army,  and  rode  brifldy  up  to  the  turnpike. 

Here  the  fecretary  of  the  cuftomhoufe,  taking  them 
for  merchants,  demanded  the  ufual  duties.  Abbas  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  perfon  who  had  the  purfe  was  behind, 
but  at  the  fame  time  ordered  fome  money  to.be  given 
him.  But  while  the  fecretary  was  counting  it,  he  was 
fuddenly  (tabbed  by  the  Shah’s  order ;  and  the  officers 
who  were  with  him  fuddenly  falling  upon  the  few  fol¬ 
diers  who  were  there,  obliged  them  to  fubmit ;  after 
which  he  entered  the  pafs  with  his  army.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Tauris  marched  out  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  colled  on  fo  fliort  a  warning  ;  but  being  inferior 
to  the  Perfians,  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  himfelf 
taken  prifoner  ;  after  which  the  city  was  obliged  to 
fubmit,  as  alfo  a  number  of  places  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  One  city  only,  called  Orumi ,  being  very 
ftrongly  fituated,  refilled  all  the  efforts  of  Abbas ;  but 
was  at  laft  taken  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Curds,  whom 
he  gained  over  by  promifing  to  fhare  the  plunder  of 
the  "place  with  them.  But  inftead  of  this,  he  formed 
a  defign  to  cut  them  all  off  at  once  ;  fearing  that  they 
might  at  another  time  do  the  Turks  a  fervice  of  the 
fame  nature  that  they  had  done  to  him  juft  now.  For 
this  reafon  he  invited  their  chiefs  to  dine  with  him  ; 
and  having  brought  them  to  a  tent,  the  entrance  to 
which  had  feveral  turnings,  he  ftationed  on4he  infide 
two  executioners,  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  guefts  ai 
foon  as  they  entered. 

After  this  Shah  Abbas  confiderably  enlarged  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  repelled  two  dangerous  invafions  of  the 
Turks.  He  attempted  alfo  to  promote  commerce,  and 
civilize  his  fubjeas ;  but  ffained  all  his  great  adions 
by  his  abominable  cruelties,  which  he  pra&ifed  on  every 
one  who  gave  him  the  leaft  caufe  of  offence  ;  nay,  fre¬ 
quently  without  any  caufe  at  all.  He  took  the  Ifle  of 
Ormus.  from  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  kept  it  fince 
1 5C 7,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  Engliih  {hips  in  1622  ; 
and  died  fix  years  after,  aged  70. 

The  princes  who  fucceeded  Shah  Abbas  the  Great, 
were  remarkable  only  for  their  cruelties  and  debauch¬ 
eries,  which  occafioned  a  revolution  in  1716,  when 
the  Shah  Huffein  was  dethroned  by  the  Afghans,  a 
people  inhabiting  the  country  between  Perfia  and 
India  ;  who  being  oppreffed  by  the  minifters,  revolted  ^ 
under  the  condudt  of  one  Merewcis.  The  princes  of  Hiftoiy 
the  Afghan  race  continued  to  enjoy  the  fovereignty  of  Khouli 
for  no  more  than  16  years,  when  Afhraff  the  reigning  ^ 
fhah  was  dethroned  by  one  of  his  officers*.  On  this 
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Thamafp,  oilier  wife  called  Prince  Tbamas,  the  only 
fnrvivor  of  the  family  of  Abbas,  affembling  an  army, 
invited  into  his  fervice  Nadir  Khan,  who  had  obtain’ 
ed  great  reputation  for  his  valour  and  conduct.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  Perfian  nobleman,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Uibtcfc  i  artary ;  and  his  uncle,  who  was  his  guar¬ 
dian,  keeping  him  out  of  poffeffion  of  the  caftle  and 
eftate,  which  was  his  inheritance,  he  took  to  robbing 
the  caravans ;  and,  having  increafed  his  followers  to 
upwards  of  5000  men,  became  the  terror  of  that  part 
,  the  country,  and  efpecialiy  of  his  uncle,  who  had 
feized  his  eh  ate.  His  uncle  therefore  refolved  to  make 
his  peace  with  him,  and  with  that  view  invited  him  to 
the  caftle,  where  he  entertained  him  in  a  fplendid  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  Nadir  Khan  ordered  his  throat  to  be  cut 
next  night,  and  all  his  people  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
caftle.  No  fooner  had  Nadir  Khan  got  the  command 
of  the  Perfian  army,  than  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
tsfufper  Efriff,  put  him  to  death,  and  recovered  all  the 
places  the  Turks  and  Ruffians  had  made  themfelves 
matters  of  during  the  rebellion  ;  and  then  prince  Tha- 
mas  feemed  to  be  eftabliffied  on  the  thione ;  but  Nadir 
Khan,  to  whom  Thamas  had  given  the  name  of  Tba- 
mas  Kouli  Khan ,  that  is,  the  Slave  of  Thamas,  think¬ 
ing  his  fervices  not  fufficiently  rewarded,  and  pretend¬ 
ing  that  the  king  had  a  deiign  againft  his  life,  or  at 
leaft  to  fet  him  afide,  confpired  againft:  his  fovereign, 
and  put  him  to  death,  as  is  fuppofed  ;  after  which,  he’ 
ufurped  the  throne,  ttyling  hiiiifeif  Shah  Nadir ,  or 
King  Nadir. 

He  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  Candahor,  of  which  a 
fon  of  Mcreweis  had  poffefled  himlelf.  While  he  lay 
at  this  fiege,  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  being  di- 
flrafted  with  factions,  one  of  the  parties  invited  Shah 
Nadir  to  come  to  their  affiitance,  and  betrayed  the  Mo¬ 
gul  into  bis  hands.  He  thereupon  marched  to  Delhi, 
the  capital  of  India,  and  fummoned  all  the  viceroys 
and  governors  of  provinces  to  attend  him,  and  bring 
with  them  all  the  treafures  they  could  raife;  and  thofe 
that  did  not  bring  as  much  as  he  expe&ed,  he  tortured 
and  put  to  death.  Having  thus  amaffed  the  greateft 
treafure  that  ever  prince  was  mailer  of,  he  returned  to 
Perfia,  giving  the  Mogul  his  liberty,  on  condition  of 
h;s  refigmng’the  provinces  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  In¬ 
dus  to  the  crown  of  Perfia.  He  afterwards  made  a 
conqueft  ofUfbe  k  Tartary,  and  plundered  Bochara  the 
capital  city.  Then  he  marched  againft  the  Dagiftan 
Tai  tars  ;  but  loft  great  part  of  his  army  in  their  moun¬ 
tains,  without  fighting.  He  defeated  the  Turks  in. 
feveral  engagements ;  but  laying  fiege  to  Bagdad,  was 
twice  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege.  He  proceeded  to 
change  the  religion  of  Perfia  to  that  of  Omar,  hanged 
up  the  chief  priefts,  put  his  own  fon  to  death,  and  was 
guilty  of  fuch  cruelty,  that  he  was  at  length  affafima- 
ted  by  his  own  relations,  anno  j  747.  A  conteft  upon 
this  enfued  between  thefe  relations  for  the  crown, 
which  has  rendered  Perfia  a  feene  of  the  moil  horrible' 
eonmb.on  tor  upwards  of  40  years. 

The  reader  will  form  fome  notion  of  the  troubles  of 
this  unhappy  country  from  the  following  ferfes  of 
pretenders  to  the  throne  between  the  death  of  Nadir 
and  the  acceffion  oi  Kerim  Khan  We  give  it  from 
Francklin  s  Obfervations.  “  tft,  Add  Shah _ 2d.  Ibra 
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ghan. — yth,  Hoffun  Khan  Kejar. — 8th,  All  Mercian 
Khan  Bukhtenri. — 9th,  Kerim  Khan  Zund. 

“  Their  reigns,  or  more  properly  the  length  of  time 
they  refpe&ively  governed  with  their  party,  were  as 
follows;  Adil  Shah,  nine  months.  Ibraheem  Shah, 
ftx  months.  Shah  Rokh  Shah,  after  a  variety  of  re¬ 
volutions,  at  length  regained  the  city  of  Mefchid;  he  is 
now  alive  ( 1787)5  and  above  So  years  of  age,  reigning 
in  Khorafan,  under  the  direction  of  his  fon  Nuffir  Ul- 
lah  Meerza.  Suleeman  Shah  and  Ifmaeel  Shah  in 
about  forty  days  were  both  cut  off,  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  were  elevated.  Azad  Khan  Afghan,  one  of 
Kerim  Khan’s  moil  formidable  rivals  and  competitors, 
was  fubdued  by  him,  brought  prifoner  to  Shfratiz, 
and  died  there  a  natural  death.  Huffun  Khan  Kejar, 
another  of  Kerim  Khan’s"  competitors,  was  befieging 
Shirauz,  when  his  army  fuddenly  mutinied  and  defei  ted 
him.  Phe  mutiny  was  attributed  to  their  want  of  pay. 

A  party  fent  by  Kerim  Khan  took  him  prifoner.  His 
head  was  inftautly  cut  off,  and  prefented  to  Kerim 
Khan.  His  family  were  brought  captives  to  Shirauz. 

*1  hey  were  well  treated,  and  had  their  liberty  given 
them  foon  after,  under  an  obligation  not  to  quit  the 
city.  Ali  Mercian  Khan  was  killed  by  a  mufket-ffiot 
as  he  was  walking  on  the  ramparts  of  Mafcbid  cncou- 
raging  his  men.  Kerim  Khan  Zund,  by  birth  a  Cur- 
diftan,  was  a  moil  favourite  officer  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces.  Shirauz  and  other  places  had  declared  for 
him.  He  found  means  at  laid,  after  various  encoun¬ 
ters  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  completely  to  fubdue  all 
his  rivals,  and  finally  to  ettabliffi  himfelf  as  ruler  of 
all  Perfia.  Pie  was  in  power  about  30  years;  the  Kerim 
latter  part  of  which  he  governed  Perfia  under  the  ap-  Khan  eft* 
pelhtion  of  vakeel  or  regent,  for  he  never  would  receive J07ed  a* 
the  title  of  Shah.  He  made  Shirauz  the  chief  city 
of  his  refidence,  in  gratitude  for  the  affiitance  he  had  years, 
received  from  its  inhabitants  and  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
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all  his  fubje&s,  who  efteemed  and  honoured  him  as 
the  glory  of  Perfia. 

“  When  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan  was  announced  inTwJ^-j. 
the  city  much  confuhon  arofe;  two  and  twenty  of  the  two  officers 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  men  of  high  rank  and^kepof- 
iamily,  took  poffeffion  of  the  ark,  or  citadel,  with  a*fm°nof> 
refolution  to  acknowledge  Abul  Futtah  Khan  (the  eClUdd 
e  deft  fon  of  the  late  Vakeel)  as  their  fovereign,  and 
to  defend  him  againft  all  other  pretenders ;  whereupon  r 
Zikea  Khan,  a  relation  of  the  late  Vakeel  by  the  mo-zikea* 
thers  fide,  who  was  poffefled  of  immenfe  wealth,  en- Khan 
lifted  a  great  part  of  the  army  into  his  pay,  by  giving 
them  very  confiderable  bounties.  Zikea  Khan  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Zund  (or  the  Lackeries)  ;  a  man  remark-  6 
ably  proud,  cruel,  and  unrelenting.  Having  affembled  Befieges 
a  large  body  of  troops,  he  immediately  marched  them  the  citadeh 
to  the  citadel,  and  laid  clofe  liege  to  it  for  the  fpace 
ofnhree  days;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  finding  he 
could  not  take  it  by  force,  he  had  recourfe  to  treachery.  63 
To  each  of  the  principal  khans  he  fent  a  Uvrkten  paper,  EmpEy» 
by  which  he  fwore  .upon  the  Koran,  that  if  they lrcachcro*5 
would  come  out  and  fubmit  to  him,  not  a  hair  of  their'emiceMie 
heads  ihould  be  touched,  and  that  they  ffiould  have  officers 
their  effects  fecured  to  them.  Upon  this  a  confu!ta-a'd  ,,ras 
tion  was  held  by  them;  and  it  appearing  that  they *ucc<^^ 
could  not  fubfift  many  days  longer,  they  agreed  to 
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furrender  themfelves,  firmly  relying  on  the  promifes 
that  had  been  made  them.  Zikea  Khan,  in  the  mean 
time,  gave  private  orders  for  the  khans  to  be  feized, 
an  i  brought  feparately  before  him  as  they  came  out 
of  the  citadel.  His  orders  were  ftriftly  obeyed,  and 
thefe  deluded  men  were  all  maflacred  in  his  preftnee  : 
he  was  feated  the  whole  time,  featiing  his  eyes  on  the 
cruel  lpediacle. 

“Zikea  Khan’s  tyranny  became  fGon  intolerable,  and 
he  was  cut  off  by  his  own  body-guard,  when  Abul 
Futtah  Khan,  wk 0  was  at  the  time  in  the  camp,  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops,, 
whom  lie  immediately  led  hack  to  Shirauz.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  was  acknowledged  as  fovereign  by  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  took  quiet  pofleffion  of  the  government. 

“  Mahomed  Sadick  Khan,  only  brother  of  the  late 
Kerim  Khan,  who  had  during  that  prince’3  life  filled 
the  high  office  of  bcgleibeg  of  Fars,  and  had  been 
appointed  guardian  of  his  fon  Abul  Futtah  Khan,  was 
at  this  period  governor  of  the  city  of  Bit  flora,  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Perfians,  previous  to  the  vakeel’s 
death.  Upon  hearing  the  news  of  his  brother’s  de* 
ceafe  he  became  ambitious  of  reigning  alone,  and  from 
that  inftant  formed  fchemes  for  the  deilrudtion  of  his 
nephew  ;  but  as  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  be  on  the 
fpot  for  the  advancement  of  his  views,  he  determined 
to  withdraw  the  Perfian  garrifon  from  BufTora,  who 
\Vere  all  devoted  to  his  ir.tereft  :  accordingly  he  eva¬ 
cuated  that  place,  and  marched  immediately  for  Shi¬ 
rauz. 

“  The  news  of  Sadick  Khan’s  approach  threw'  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Shirauz  into  the  greateft  confternation  : 
their  minds  were  varioufiy  agitated  on  the  occafion  ; 
forr.e,  from  his  known  public  chara&er,  expected  he 
would  honeftly  fulfil  the  commands  of  his  deceafed 
brother ;  others,  who  had  been  witnefles  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  former  times,  on  fimilar  occasions,  rightly 
imagined  that  he  would  fet  up  for  himfelf ;  and  indeed 
this  proved  to  be  the  cafe  :  for  having  entered  Shirauz 
a  very  few  days  after,  he  caufed  Abul  Futtah  Khan  to 
be  feized,  deprived  of  figut,  and  put  into  clofe  con  • 
finement. 

“After  this  event,  Sadick  Khan  openly  affumed  the 
government.  As  foon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Ali 
Murad  Khan,  who  was  at  Ifpahan,  that  lord  inftantly 
rebelled  :  deeming  himfelf  to  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  government  with  Sadick  Khan,  as  in  fa&  he  had, 
he  could  ill  brook  the  thought  of  being  obedient  to 
him,  and  openly  declared  himfelf  a  competitor  for  the 
empire.  Perfia  was  by  this  means  again  involved  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Ali  Murad  Khan  in¬ 
deed  took  pofTeffion  of  Shirauz,  affumed  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  gave  to  the  empire  the  flattering  profpedt 
of  being  fettled  under  the  government  of  one  man  ; 
but  thi profpecl  was  foon  obfeured  by  the  power  and 
credit  acquired  by  Akau  Mahomed  Khan.” 

On  the  night  following  Kerim  Khan’s  death,  this 
man  found  means  to  make  his  efcape  from  Shirauz, 
and  fled  to  the  northward,  where  collecting  forne  troops, 
lefts  troops,  }ie  poon  ma(ie  himfelf  mailer  of  Mazanderan  and  Ghi- 
cfaimecTat"  ^'ini  hn&  was  proclaimed  nearly  about  the  time  that 
All  Murad  Khan  had  taken  Shirauz.  “  It  is  remark¬ 
able  (fays  our  author),  that  from  his  firft  entering  into 
competition  for  the  government,  he  has  been  fuceefsfui 
in  every  battle  ydiich  h»  has  fought.  He  is  an  eunuch* 
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having  been  made  fo  whiift  an  infant,  by  the  command  PerCa. 
cf  Nadir  Shah,  but  poflefles  great  perfonal  bravery.” 

Ali  Murad  Khan,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  Akau 
Mahomed  Khan,  determined  to  go  againft  him  ;  but 
as  he  was  previously  proceeding  to  Ifpahan  to  fupprefs 
a  rebellion,  he  fell  fuddenly  from  his  horfe  and  expired 
on  the  fpot. 

“At  this  period  Jaafar  Khan,  the  eldeft  and  onlyjaafar 
furviving  fon  of  Sadick-Khan,  was  governor  of  K hums:  Khan  afl 
he  deemed  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  aflert  his Tert*  his 
pietenfions  to  the  government,  and  immediately  march- 1^6^”^005 
ed  with  what  few  troops  he  had  10  Ifpahan  :  foon  after v°ern^ 
his  arrival  he  was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  mal¬ 
contents,  who  were  then  in  arms.  In  this  fituation 
he  remained  f&me  time  ;  but  Akau  Mahomed  Khan 
corning  down  upon  him  with  his  army,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  rifle  his  fate  in  a  battle,  and,  being  defeated, 
fled  with  the  fmall  remains  of  his  troops,  taking  the 
road  to  Shirauz  Soon  after  finding  himfelf  flrength- 
ened  by  an  increafe  of  his  army,  he  determined  to 
venture  a  fecond  engagement  with  his  opponent  Akau 
Mahomed  Khan  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  marched  with  j 
his  army  towards  Ifpahan  :  the  two  armies  met  nearby  Akau 
Yezdekhaft,  when  a  battle  enfued,  and  Akau  Maho- Mahomet 
med  Khan’s  fuperior  fortune  again  prevailing,  Jaafar^lun# 
Khan  was  defeated,  and  retired  to  Shirauz,  which, 
he  quitted  on  the  25th  of  June  1787,  and  fliortly  after 
marched  his  army  to  the  northward,  but  returned  in 
October  without  having  effected  any  thing.”  Such 
was  the  ftate  of  Perfia  in  1788.  Mr  Franckl'n,  from 
whofe  excellent  Obfirvatlons  on  a  Tour  made  m  the  years 
1786-7  thefe  particulars  are  moflly  extnfHed,  fays 
that  Jaafar  Khan  is  the  muff  “  likely,  in  cafe  of  fuc¬ 
cefs  againfl  hi*3  opponent,  to  reflore  the  country  to  a 
happy  and  reputable  ftate  ;  but  it  will  require  a  long 
fpate  of  time  to  recover  it  from  the  calamities  into 
wffiich  the  different  revolutions  have  brought  it:— a 
country,  if  an  oriental  metaphor  may  be  allowed,  once 
blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  fair  and  flourifhing 
to  the  eye  ; — now,  fad  reverfe  1  defpoiled  and  leaflefs 
by  the  cruel  ravages  of  war,  and  defolating  conten¬ 
tion.” 

As  to  the  air  and  climate  of  this  country,  confider- 
ing  the  great  extent  thereof,  it  cannot  but  be  very  diFclmiate  cfc 
ferent,  according  to  the  fituation  of  its  feveral  parts ;  Periia. 
fome  being  frozen  with  cold,  whilft  others  are  burnt 
with  heat  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year.  The  air, 
wherever  it  is  cold,  is  dry  ;  but  where  it  is  extremely* 
hot,  it  is  fometimes  moift.  All  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  from  weft  to  eafi,  to  the  very  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus,  the  heat  for  four  months  is  fo  ex- 
ceffive,  that  even  thofe  who  are  born  in  the  country, 
unable  to  bear  it,  are  forced  to  quit  Jiheir  houfes,  and 
retire  to  the  mountains  ;  fo  that  fuch  as  travel  in  thefe 
parts,  at  that  feafon,  find  none  in  the  villages  but 
wretched  poor  creatures,  left  there  to  watch  the  tffe<fts 
of  the  rich,  at  the  expence  of  their  own  health.  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  air,  as  it  is  infupportablc,  fo  it 
makes  it  prodigioufiy  unwholefome  ;  .ftrangers  fre¬ 
quently  falling  fick  there,  and  feidom  efcaping.  The 
eaftern  provinces  of  Perfia,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the 
borders  of  Tartary,  are  fnbjedi  to  great  heats,  though 
not  quite  fo  unwholefome  as  on  the  coafts  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  and  the  Perfian  Gulph  ;  but  in  the  nox^ 
them  provinces*  on  the  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the 
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neat  is  full  as  great,  and,  though  attended  with  moi- 
“  dure,  as  unwhofeforne  as  on  the  coaft  before  mention¬ 
ed.  From  Odtober  to  May,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  more  pleafant  than  this ;  but  the  people  carry 
indelible  marks  of  the  malign  iniluence  of  their  fum- 
mers,  looking  all  of  them  of  a  faint  yellow,  and  ha- 
v-ing  neither  Strength  nor  fpirits ;  though,  about  the  end 
of  April,  they  abandon  their  houfes,  and  retire  to  the 
mountains,  which  are  25  or  30  leagues  from  the  fei. 
Fut  this  moiftnefs  in  the  air  is  only  in  thefe  parts  ;  the 
reft  of  Peifw  enjoys  a  dry  air,  the  fkv  being  perfedtly 
lerene,  and  hardly  io  much  as  a  cloud  feen  to  fly  there¬ 
in.  Though  it  feldor.i  rains,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
heat  admits  of  no  mitigation  :  for  in  the  nfolit,  nct- 
w.th handing  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be  feen,  and  the 
iky  is  fo  clear,  that  the  liars  alone  afford  a  light 
Sufficient  to  travel  by,  a  brifk  wind  fprings  up,  which 
hits  until  within  an  hour  of  the  morning,  and  gives 
fueh  a  cookers  to  the  air,  that  a  man  can  bear  a 
tolerable  warm  garment.  The  feafons  in  general, 
and  particularly  m  the  middle  of  this  kingdom,  hap! 
pen  thus  :  the  winter,  beginning  in  November,  and 

wilhYrT  fr'th’  ,S  "7  iharP  and  'Ude,  attended 
w.th  In  ft  and  fnow  ;  which  laft  defeends  in  great  flakes 

on  the  mountains,  but  never  in  the  plains.  The  cli- 
mate  of  Snirauz,  the  capital  of  Peril  a  P.oper,  is  re- 
prefented  by  a  traveller  who  lately  vifited  it,  as  one 
of  die  moft  agreeable  ,n  the  world,  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  being  ieldom  felt.  “  During  the  foring 
of  the  year  the  face  of  the  country  appears  unconE 
monly  beautiful.  I  he  flowers,  of  which  they  have  a 
great  variety,  and .of  the  brighteft  hues,  the  fragrant 
iicros  flirnbs,  and  plants,  the  rofe,  the  fweet  bafil, 
and  the  myrtle,  all  here  contribute  to  refrefh  and  per- 
unie  the  natural  mildnefs  of  the  air.  The  nightingale 
of  the  garden  (called  by  the  Perfians  boolbul  hfzar 
dajlaan ),  the  goldfinch,  and  the  linnet,  by  their  me¬ 
lodious  warbhngs  at  this  delightful  feafon  of  the  year, 
ferve  to  add  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  mind,  and  to  in- 
fpire  ,t  with  the  moft  pleafing  ideas.  The  beauties  of 

"  1  alren  U‘-e  c‘eP,fted  >n  their  fulleft  extent  ;  the 

natural  hiftonan  and  the  botanift  would  here  meet 

Ta  Lan’P  ur?e/°u  purfuing  their  favourite  invefti- 
gdtions.  VS  ith  fuch  advantages,  added  to  the  falu- 
ynty  ct  the  air,  how  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Shiranz  flionld  fo  confidently  afTert  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  own  city  to  any  other  in  the 
woilt.  r— or  that  fnth  beauties  fhould  fail  of  calling 
forth  the  poetical  exertions  of  a  Hafiz,  a  Sadi,  or  a 
Jair.i  ?  I  heir  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool,  but  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  very  pleafant.  In  fummer  the 
thermometer  feldom  rifes  above  73  i„  the  day-time,  and 

is  the  wor(lgfn7a  7  [!nl?  33  Iow  38  6z-  The  aut«®n 
is  the  word  feafon  of  the  year,  that  being  the  time 

v  hen  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  and  during  th^  autumnal 

Y  ^  * .  9  fluxes,  and  fevers  being  very  general 

ln  W,nlC.r  3  vf  of  fnow  fails,  and  rery  thi  k 

be  efleemed  in  this  country,  and  renders  it  preferable 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  is  their  nights,  which 

pWs  of?arand  hnght ;  ,ani  the  (!ew>  “  »oft 

places  is  of  fc  pernicious  and  dangerous  a  nature,  fs 
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not  of  the  leaf!  ill  confequence  here  :  there  is  none  at  BeMai. 

ali  in  fummer,  and  in  the  other  feafons  it  is  of  fuch  a - - - * 

nature,  that  if  the  brighteft  feimitar  fhould  be  expofed 

O  1  a  1  the  nig.1t,  it  would  not  receive  the  leaf!  ruft; 

a  circnmftance  I  have  myfelf  experienced.  This  dry! 

Z  ,  m  th,e.air  fu[es  their  buildings  to  laft  a  great 

hat  the"  I'?  1  -dly  °re  of  the  PrinciPal 

that  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Perfepolis  have  endured 

lo  ?-ge s,  and,  comparatively  fpeakmg,  i„  fo 

Pel  in  from  thunder  and  earthquakes.  In  the  fpring, 
indeed,  tnere  fometimes  falls  hail ;  and,  as  tl.e  harveft 
.  ;  ^  far  advanced,  it  does  a  great  deal  of 

m.fchtef  Hie  rainbow  is  feldom  feen  in  this  country,, 
lecanfe  there  rife  110c  vapours  fufficient  to  form  it  ;  but 
in  the  .fight  there  at,  feen  rays  oflight  ihooting  thro' 

hJll0Wed  3S  i[  '>y  a  train  of 

jmoke.  The  winds,  however  brillt,  feldom  fwell  into 
ftonns  or  tempefts  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
fometimes  podonous  and  infedioiis  on  the  ihore  of  the 
trulph,  as  all  travellers  agree.  Mr  Tavernier  favs,  that 
at  Oombroon  people  often  find  themfelves  (truck  by  a 
iouth  wind,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cry,  “  I  burn 
and  immediately  fall  down  dead.  M.  le  Brim  tells  us,, 
at  he  wa„  affored  while  he  was  tiiere,  that  the  wea- 

feals  onirCt'miS  f°ex«.ffively  fu!tl7  ns  to  melt  the 
Jf.  of  le“ers-  At  this  time  the  people  go  in  their 
flnrts,  and  are  continually  fprinkled  with  cold  water  • 
and  fome  even  he  feveral  hours  naked  in  the  water.  A-’ 

difnogfifthe  lnr0iVen'enCeS  confeg!le"t  from  this  malign 
difpoiition  of  the  air,  one  of  the  moft  teiribic  is  the 

^gendenng,  in  the  aims  and  legs,  a  kind  of  long 

drai'er  fTS’  f nn0t  be  cx;r=aed  without  greaf 

enfoes  them  J  UPon  which  “  mortification 

ihe  fod  of  Perfia  is  in  general  ftonv,  fandy,  bar-  Soil.', 
ren,  and  everywhere  fo  dry,  that,  if  it  be  not  water. 
ed,lt  produces  nothing,  not  even  graft  ;  but,  where 
they  can  turn  the  water  into  their  plains  and  valleys 
n  is  not  unfruitful.  There  is  a  great  dHeren  'e  in- 
ppmt  ot  fertility  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 'em" 
p.re  ,  and  thefe  of  Media,  Iberia,  Hyrcania,  and  Bac 
8re  "°;v  ,nra  2reat  mesfure  what  they  were  for- 

tTon y>  T 1  ;pafs  n;oltpof  ;he  others » ^ 

more  a!°n,g,  tl|e,Pcrr,an  Glli?h-  ‘be  foil  is  Hill 

nore  barren  cattle  lefs  plenty,  and  every  thin<r  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  anywhere  elfe.  * 

flm  'r°Ut,a  1. 1. re  is  fcaree  a  province  in  Perfia  which  Produce^ 
does  not  proauce  wine,  yet  the  wire  of  fome  provinces  &c’ 
is  rnuen  more  efleemed  than  that  of  other,;  but  Schi 
ras,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  Mr  F.anckl  n,  Sbirou*,  wine 
.  umverfal  y  allowed  to  be  the  v;  rv  bell  in  Perfia  • 
info  much,  that  it  is  a  common  proverb  there,  That  to 

SJsrSi  &*?  bmd 

,  he  grain  moft  common  in  Perfia  is  wheat;  which- 
is  wonder,  ully  fair  and  clean.  As  for  barley,  rice,  and 
millet,  they  only  make  bread  of  them  in  fome  places 
as  m  Courdeffon,  when  their  wheat-bread  is  exhanfted 
before  tl.e  return  of  harveft.  They  do  not  cultivate  in 
this  country  either  oats  or  rye  ;  except  where  the  Ar¬ 
menians  are  fettled,  who  make  great  ufe  of  the  latter 
m  Dent,  reice  is  the  universal  aliment  of  ail  forts  of 
people  m  Perfia  ;  for  this  reafon  they  are  extremely, 
careful  in  us  cultivation  ;  for,  after  they  have  fov.-n  it 

fn 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  other  grain,  they  in  three  months 
'  time  tranfplant  it,  root  by  root,  into  fields,  which  are 
well  watered,  other  wife  it  would  never  attain  that  per* 
fe&ion  in  which  we  find  it  there;  fince  it  is  foftcr, 
fooner  boiled,  and  more  delicious,  than  the  fame  grain 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Perhaps  its  tafte  is, 
in  fome  meafure,  heightened  by  a  pra&ice  they  make 
life  of  to  give  it  a  gloffy  whitenefs,  viz.  by  cleanfing 
it,  after  it  is  beaten  out  of  the  hulks,  with  a  mixture  of 
flour  and  fait.  Corn  ripens  exceedingly  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  fo  that  in  fome  parts  they  have  a  threefold  crop 
in  the  year.  The  Pcrfian  bread  is  generally  very  thin, 
white,  and  good  ;  and  commonly  cheap  enough. 

Metals  of  all  forts  have  been  found  in  Perfia.  Since 
the  reign  of-Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  have  been  very  common  ;  bv  there  are  no  gold 
or  filver  mines  open  at  prefent ;  though,  as  Perfia  is  a 
very  mountainous  country,  fuch  might  very  probably 
he  found,  if  pains  were  taken  to  iearch  them  out. 
There  are  filver  mines  in  Kirman  and  Mazanderan, 
and  one  not  far  from  Spauhawn  ;  but  they  cannot  be 
worked  for  want  of  wood*  Minerals  are  alio  found  in 
Perfia  in  abundance;  efpecially  fulphur,  faltpetre,  fait, 
and  alum.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  this  country 
•than  to  meet  with  plains,  fometimes  io  leagues  in 
•length,  covered  entirely  with  fait,  and  others  with  ful* 
phnr  or  alum.  In  fome  places  fait  is  dug  out  of  mines, 
and  even  ufed  in  building  boufes.  Marble,  freeftone, 
and  (late,  are  found  in  great  plenty  about  Hammadan. 
The  marblejs  of  four  colours,  viz.  white,  black,  red 
and  black,  and  white  and  black.  Perfia  yields  two 
forts  of  petroleum,  or  napthe  ;  namely,  black  and 
white.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris  they  find 
•azure;  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  brought  from  Tar- 
tary.  Among  the  mod  valuable  productions  of  Perfia 
are  the  precious  {tones  called  turquoifes ,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  rocks  or  mines. 

The  horfes  of  Perfia  are  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
rpaft,  though  they  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  tho-fe 
of  Arabia;  fo  gieat,  however,  is  the  demand  for  them, 
that  the  fineft  ones  will  fetch  from  ool.  to  45°^* 
ling.  They  are  higher  than  the  Englifh  faddle  horfes; 
ftraight  before,  with  a  fmall  head,  legs  wonderfully 
dlender,  and  finely  proportioned  ;  they  are  mighty 
gentle,  good  travellers,  very  light  and  fprightly,  and 
do  good  fervice  till  they  are  18  or  20  years  old.  I  he 
great  numbers  of  them  fold  into  Turkey  and  the  Indies, 
though  none  can  be  carried  exit  of  the  kingdom  with¬ 
out  fpecial  licence  from  the  king,  is  what  makes  them 
fo  dear.  Next  to  horfes  we  may  reckon  mules,  which 
are  much  efteemed  here,  and  are  very  fine  ;  and  next 
to  thefe  we  may  juftly  place  affes,  of  which  they  have 
in  this  country  two  forts;  the  firft  bred  in  Perfia,  heavy 
and  doltifh,  as  affes  in  other  countries  are  ;  the  other 
originally  of  an  Arabian  breed,  the  moft  docile  and 
ufeful  creature  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  They  are  ufed 
wholly  for  the  faddle;  being  remarkable  for  their  eafy 
manner  of  going,  and  are  very  fure- footed,  carrying 
their  heads  lofty,  and  moving  gracefully.  Some  of 
them  are  valued  at  20 1.  fterling.  I  he  mules  here  are 
alfo  very  fine  ;  they  pace  well,  never  fall,  and  c.re  fei- 
dom  tired.  The  higheft  price  of  a  mule  is  about  45I. 
iterling.  Camels  are  alfo  numerous  in  Perfia,  and  very 
Serviceable :  they  call  them  kechty  - krouch-konion ,  i.  e. 
**  the  (hips  of  the  land },;  becaufe  the  inland  trade  is 


carried  on  by  them  as  the  foreign  is  by  fhlps.  Of  thefe 
camels  there  are  two  forts,  the  northern  and  fouthern : 
the  latter,  which  is  much  the  fmaller,  buc  fwifter,  will 
carry  a  load  of  about  700  weight,  and  trot  as  fall  as 
a  horfe  will  gallop  ;  the  other  will  travel  with  a  load 
of  1200  or  1300  weight ;  both  are  profitable  to  their 
mafters,  as  coding  little  or  nothing  to  keep.  They 
travel  without  halter  or  reins  ;  grazing  on  the^  road 
from  time  to  time,  notwithftanding  their  load.  They 
are  managed  entirely  by  the  voice  ;  thofe  who  direft 
them  making  ufe  of  a  kind- of  fong,  and  the  camel  mo¬ 
ving  brifkcr,  or  at  its  ordinary  pace,  as  they  keep  a 
quicker  or  flower  time.  The  camels  fhed  their  hair  {% 
clean  in  the  fpring,  that  they  look  like  fealded  fwxne  ; 
but  then  they  are  pitched  over,  to  keep  the  flies  from 
flinging  them.  The  camels  hair  is  the  moft  profitable 
fleece  of  all  the  tame  beads  :  fine  duffs  are  made  of 
it ;  and  in  Europe,  hats,  with  a  mixture  of  a  little 
beaver. 

As  beef  is  little  eaten  in  Perfia,  their  oxen  are  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  in  ploughing,  and  other  forts  of  la¬ 
bour.  Hogs  are  nowhere  bred  in  Perfia,  if  we  except 
a  province  or  two  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
Sheep  and  deer  are  very  common  throughout  all  Per¬ 
fia-  .  .  , 

Of  wild  beafts,  the  number  is  not  great  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  becaufe  there  are  few  forefts ;  but  where  there  are 
any,  as  in  Hyrcania,  now  called  Tabrijlariy  abundance 
of  lions,  bears  tigers,  leopards,  porcupines,  wild  boars, 
and  wolves,  are  to  be  found  ;  but  the  lad  are  not  fo 
numerous  as  any  of  the  other  fpecies. 

There  are  but  few  infers  in  this  country  ;  which 
may  be  aferihed  to  the  drynefs  of  the  climate.  In  fome 
provinces,  however,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  lo- 
cufts  or  grafhoppers,  which  fly  about  in  fuch  cloud-s 
as  to  darken  the  air.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Perfian 
dominions  they  have  targe  black  fcorpions,  fo  veno¬ 
mous,  that  fuch  as  are  flung  by  them  die  in  a  few 
hours.  In  others  they  have  lizards,  frightfully  ugly, 
which  are  an  ell  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large  toad, 
their  Heins  being  as  hard  and  tough  as  that  of  the  fea- 
dog  :  they  are  faid  to  attack  and  kill  men  fometimes  $ 
but  that  may  be  doubted.  The  fouthern  provinces  are 
infefted  with  gnats;  fome  with  long  legs,  like  thofe  we 
call  midges ;  and  fome  white,  and  as  fmall  as  fleas, 
which  make  no  buzzing,  but  fling  fuddenly,  and  fo 
fmartly,  that  the  fling  is  like  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Among  the  reptiles  is  a  long  fquarc  worm,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  hazar-pey ,  i.  e.  “  thoufand  feet,”  be¬ 
caufe  its  whole  body  is  covered  with  feet;  it  runs  pro- 
digioufly  fail;  and  its  bite  is  dangerous,  and  even  mor¬ 
tal,  if  it  gets  into  the  ear. 

There  are  in  Peifia  all  the  feveral  forts  of  fowls 
which  we  have  in  Europe,  but  not  in  fuch  great  plenty  5 
excepting,  however,  wild  and  tame  pigeons,  of  which 
vaft  numbers  are  kept  all  over  the  kingdom,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  dung  :  which  is  the  bed  manure  for 
melons.  It  is  a  great  diverfion  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people  in  town  and  country  to  catch  pigeons,  though 
it  be  forbidden  :  for  this  purpofe  they  have  pigeons  fa 
taught,  that,  flying  in  one  flock,  they  furround  fuch 
wild  ones  as  they  findfin  the  field,  and  bringthem  back 
with  them  to  their  mafters.  The  partridges  of  this 
country  are  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the  world,  being 
generally  of  the  fize  of  our  fowls.  Geefe,  ducks,  cranes, 
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herona,  and  many  other  forts  of  water- fowl,  are  common 
here  ;  as  are  likewife  nightingales,  which  are  heard  all 
the  year,  but  chiefly  in  the  fpring;  martlets,  which  learn 
whatever  words  are  taught  them  ;  and  a  bird  called 
noura,  which  chatters  ineeflantly,  and  repeats  what¬ 
ever  it  hears.  Of  birds  of  a  larger  flze,  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  is  the  pelican,  by  the  .Perfians  called  tacab , 
/.  e.  “  water-carrier and  alfo  tnifc>  i.  e,  “  fheep 
*  See  W/-  becaufe  it  is  as  large  as  one  of  thofe  animals*.  There 
caw,  are  in  Perfia  various  birds  of  prey.  Some  of  their  fal¬ 
cons  are  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the  world:  the  people 
take  great  pains  to  teach  them  to  fly  at  game  ;  the 
Peril  an  lords  being  great  lovers  of  falconry,  and  the 
king  having  generally  800  of  this  fort  of  birds,  each 
^as  a  Pe**fon  to  attend  it. 

Mountains,  There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  which,  ge- 
riversjand  nerally  fpeaking,  is  more  mountainous  than  Perfia; 

but  many  of  them  yield  neither  fprings  nor  metals, 
and  but  few  of  them  are  fhaded  with  trees.  It  is  true,* 
fome  of  the  chief  of  them  are  fituated  on  the  frontiers^ 
and  ferve  as  a  kind  of  natural  ramparts,  Gr  bulwarks, 
to  this  vaft  empire.  Among  the  latter  are  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Caucafus  and  Aiarat,  fometimes  called  the 
mountains  of  Dagheftan ,  which  fill  all  the  fpace  between 
the  Euxine  and  Cafplan  feas:  thofe  called  Taurus,  and 
the  feveral  branches  thereof,  run  through  Perfia  from 
Natolia  to  India,  and  fill  all  the  middle  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

As  to  rivers,  except  the  Araxes,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  falls  into  the  Kur  or  Cy¬ 
rus  before  it  reaches  the  Cafpian  Sea,  there  is  not  one 
navigable  Steam  in  this  country.  The  Oxus  divides 
Terfia  on  the  north-eaft  from  Ufbeck  Tartary.  The 
Indus  alfo  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  rivers  of 
•Perfia,  as  the  provinces  lying  to  the  weft  of  that  river 
are  now  in  pofftffion  of  that  crown  :  this  river  is  faid 
to  run  a  courfe  of  more  than  1000  miles,  and  overflows 
all  the  low  grounds  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

r  he  feas  on  the  fouth  of  Perfia  are,  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia  or  BalTora,  the  Gulph  of  Ormns,  and  the  Indian 
Ucean.  _  The  only  fea  on  the  north  is  the  Cafpian,  or 
xiyrcaman  fea;  which  is  more  properly  a  lake,  having 
no  communication  with  any  other  fea.  Thefe  feas,  to- 
gether  with  the  lakes  and  rivers,  fupply  Perfia  with 
plenty  of  fifli.  The  Cafpian  fea  contains  very  fine  fifli 
on  one  fide  5  and  the  Perfian  Gulph  on  the  other  is 
believed  to  have  more  fifli  than  any  other  fea  in  the 
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general,  Uat  it  was  for  fome  time  a  matter  of  furprife 
how  ffieep  and  goats  could  poffibly  fubfift  upon  them. 
Un  clofer  examination,  however,  it  was  found,  that 
the  foil  produced  a  kind  of  fmall-leaved  juicy  mallows, 
on  which  thefe  animals  principally  feed.  The  Perfian 
coalt,  as  they  failed  along,  afforded  a  moft  romantic 
profpect,  appearing  at  firft  to  be  one  continued  rock, 
rent  and  torn  afunder  by  earthquakes;  but  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  d.fcovered,  that  fome  part  of  it  was  only  fand 
hardened  by  the  rains  and  fun. 

f°‘nt  te™.inates  in  a  ionS  and  low  piece  of 
and,  which  runs  off  into  the  gulph  from  the  foot  of 
the  Perfian  lulls  Between  this  point  and  the  main 
land  ,s  a  channel,  in  which  a  {hip  of  9oo  tons  burden 
nught  eafily  ride.  1  he  Portuguefe  had  formerly  a 
lettlement  here,  the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  he 

S’  ?  j3rSe  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  this- 

place  ,  and  Mr  Ives  obferves,  that  “  Providence  leenu 

7?  'ave  al,lot,terd  a  fPot  of  ground  amidft  unhofpi- 

table  rocks  and  deferts,  capable  of  affording  the  kind 
production  of  vegetables  for  man  and  bead.”  The  ad 
jacent  country  is  fubjed  to  the  Arabs 

flJh:,0Ud’  a”  the  Pe,fia“  Gulph  Ives  remarks, 
that  the  faring- water  on  the  illands  is  much  better 
than  that  on  the  continent ;  and  the  water  neareft  the 
fea  on  the  iflands  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  that 
which  is  found  m  the  middle  parts.  This  ' holds  good, 
however,  only  in  thofe  parts  which  are  near  the  fea 
or  about  1 2  miles  up  the  countiy,  both  on  the  Per¬ 
fian  and  Arabian  fide  of  the  gulph,  the  water  is  very 
good.  At  the  i fland  called  Bareen  or  Bsharen,  divers 

depths'' and  "  b°UOm  °f  ‘he  fea'  at  certain  known- 

frefh  waur  “iT  Tf""  WIth  thdr  vefrels  filIed  with 
ire  h  «ater  Ihis  frefli  water  is  found  in  holes  or 

heefeaatUTheWA  “’kT6  bdow  the  furfa«  of 

'  „The  A.rabs  have  certain  marks  on.  the  ifimd 
to  teach  them  where  to  dive  for  the  frefli  water.  Mr 

h.WelM  ty  fn  Arabian  merchant,  that  he 

himfclf  had  chfcovered  a  fpring*  unon-thi-  i 

which  one  of  thefe  wells  was  ferved.P  He  put  into’ this 
fpr.ng  a  bit  of  a  heavy  (lick  ;  and  in  two  or  three  days 
an  Aiabian  diver  brought  it  to  him  again  from  the 
bottom  of  one  of  thefe  holes.  ° 

Perfians  federal  ways,  particukriy  ’ ’b/The  Jlpfi^f 
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world  On’ae'cSb  of‘;his  g;,y  fort  of  kn  £ 

filh,  for  which  they  hive  no  particular  name:  its  flefh  Sea;  but  that  is  fow  difcom  'ft  “d  the  CalpIan 
.. rCd  C°l0Ur>  Very  dchcious,  and  fome  of  them  bited  bv  the  court  If  ’  havmS  been  P*-ohi- 


•  r  ...  *  r  viv,ui«i  name  .  Jtb  IlCiil 

.  , a  red  colour,  very  delicious,  and  fome  of  them 
weigh  200  or  300  pounds.  The  ri*er-fifli  are  chiefly 
barbels;  but  far  from  being  good.  Thofe  of  the  lakes 
are  carps  and  (hads.  In  the  river  at  Spauhawn  are  a 
great  number  of  crabs,  which  crawl  up  the  trees,  and 
live  night  and  day  under  the  leaves,  whence  they  are 
«  taicen  ;  and  are  efteemed  very  delicious  food. 

J“Ak  .  ,  n A'3  VOyaSe  brom  Gombroon  up  the  Perfian  Gulph 
anguish"  kt  Ivel,“akes  menti°n  of  feveral  iflands,  named 
E  P  Kjfme  Polloar  Kyes,  Inderabie,  Shittewar,  and  Buffi- 
eel.  Some  of  thefe  were  quite  barren ;  on  others  there 

a,Ld.bu.fh5S)  with  little  fiffiing  towns, 
and  a  few  fma  1  veffels  lying  along  {hore.  The  date 

trees  were  thinly  fcatered^  among  the  hills;  but  tho’ 
a  fmall  portion  of  green  might  here  and  there  be  dif- 
Govered,.yet  fuch  was  the  barrennefs  of  thefe  iflands  in 


g? by  ^  -r  °f  Ruffia>  .wh’o 

hat  the  Engliffi  would  teach  the  Perfians  tc  t,  ‘i.i 

wiS'th™*  dlThte  1  • C  naviSation  of  the  Cafpian  Sea 

lures  of  Per  PnnC‘Pal  C°mm°ditieS  =nd  "fuufac- 
of  Ptrfia  are,  raw  and  wrought  filks.  mohair 

camblets,  carpets,  leather;  for  which,  and  fome  others 

fufalrer.aLTfhh\nts/x-hange.ch;efty  wooi!c[‘ 

ulact.irts  ,  but  the  trade  is  carried  on  altogether  in 
European  flopping,  the  Perfians  having  fifarce  any 
Jhips  of  their  own,  and  the  Ruffians  tbefole  naviga- 
tmn  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  There  is  not  a  richer  or  mo-e 
profitable  trade  in  the  world,  than  that  which  is  carried 
on  between  Gombroon  and  Surat  in  the  Eaft  Indies  • 

and  the  £  ft  India  coropany  frequently  let  ou’ 

andAh,p8  l-°  tranfp0ri  the  mcrchaiidife  of  the  Banians 
and  Armenians  from  Perfia  to  India.  The  fhah,  or  fo, 
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vereign  oFPeifia,  is  the  chief  merchant;  and  he  ufually 
employs  his  Armenian  fubje&s  to  traffic  for  him  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  king’s  agents  mud  have 
the  refufal  of  all  merchandise,  before  his  fubjedis  are 
permitted  to  trade.  It  is  computed  that  Perfia  pro¬ 
duces  yearly  upwards  of  2  2,000  hales  of  filk,  chiefly 
in  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  each  bale 
weighing  263  pounds.  Vaft  quantities  of  Perfian  filk 
ufed  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  efpecially  by  the. 
Dutch,  Engliffi,  and  Ruffians,  before  the  civil  wars 
began.  The  goods  exported  from  Perfia  to  India  are, 
tobacco,  all  foits  of  fruits,  pickled  and  preferved,  efpe¬ 
cially  dates,  marmah.de,  wines,  diflilled  waters,  horfes, 
Perfian  feathers,  am]  Turkey  leather  of  fell  forts  and 
colours,  a  great  quantity  whereof  is  alfo  exported  to 
Mufcovy  and  other  European  countries.  The  exports 
to  Turkey  are,  tobacco,  galls,  thread,  goats  hair,  fluffs, 
mats,  hex-uork,  and  many  other  things.  As  there 
are  no  polls  in  the  eafl,  and  trading  by  commiffion, 
with  the  ufe  of  bills  of  exchange,  is  little  known,  traf¬ 
fic  muft  proceed  in  a  very  aukward  heavy  manner,  in 
eomparifon  of  that  of  Europe. 

The  moll  current  money  of  Perfia  are  the  abaflees, 
worth  about  is.  4  d.  llerling  ;  they  are  of  the  flneft 
filvcr.  An  abalfee  is  worth  two  mahmoudes  ;  a  mah- 
moude,  two  ffiahees  ;  and  a  fhahee,  ten  fi  gle  or  five 
double  cafbeghes ;  thefe  lafl  pieces  are  of  brafs,  the 
others  of  fiiver;  for  gold  is  not  current  in  trade.  The 
ffiahees  are  not  very  common  ;  but  mahmoudes  and 
cafbeghes  are  current  everywhere.  Horfes,  camels, 
houfes,  &c.  are  generally  fold  by  the  toman,  which  is 
an  imaginary  coin,  worth  200  ffiahees,  or  50  ab^ffees; 
and  they  ufually  reckon  their  eftates  that  way.  Such  t£ 
one,  they  fay,  is  worth  fo  many  tomans,  as  we  fay 
pounds  in  England. 

,  Perfia  is  an  abfolute  monarchy,  the  lives  and  eftates 
of  the  people  being  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  their 
prince.  The  king  has  no  council  eflablifhed,  but  is 
advifed  by  fuch  mini  Iters  as  are  molt  in  favour  ;  and 
the  refolutions  taken  among  the  women  of  the  haram 
frequently  defeat  the  beft  laid  defigns.  The  crown  is 
hereditary,  excluding  only  the  females.  The  fons  of 
a  daughter  are  allowed  to  inherit.  The  laws  of  Perfia 
exclude  the  blind  from  the  throne;  which  is  the  reifon 
that  the  reigning  prince  ufually  orders  the  eyes  of  all 
the  males  of  the  royal  family,  of  whom  he  has  any 
jealoufy,  to  be  put  out.  The  king  has  generally  a 
great  many  wives,  which  it  would  be  death  for  any 
one,  befides  the  eunuchs,  who  have  the  fuperinten- 
dance  of  them,  to  look  at,  or  even  fee  by  accident  ; 
wherefore,  when  he  travels,  notice  is  given  to  all  men 
to  quit  the  road,  nay  their  very  houfes,  and  to  retire  to 
a  great  diflance. 

The  prime  minifkr  ’13  called  uttemaet  clou  let,  which 
fignifies  the  director  of  the  empire,  and  alfo  vizir  azem, 
or  the  great  fupporter  of  the  empire  ;  as  he  alone  al- 
moft  fuftains  the  whole  weight  of  the  adminiftrstion. 
This  minifter’s  chief  fludy  is  to  pleafe  hisMnafler,  to  fe- 
cure  to  himfelf  an  afeendant  over  his  mind,  and  to  avoid 
whatever  may  give  him  any  uneafinefs  or  umbrage. 
With  this  view,  he  never  fails  to  flatter  him,  to  extol 
him  above  all  the  princes  upon  earth,  and  to  throw  a 
thick  veil  over  every  thing  that  might  help  to  open  his 
eyes,  or  difeover  to  him  the  weaknefs  of  the  (late.  He 
even  takes  particular  care  to  keep  the  king  in  utter 
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unwelcome  news;  and,  above  all,  to  exalt  immoderate-  “ 
ly  every  the  lead  advantage  he  obtains  over  his  ene¬ 
mies.  As  he  takes  thefe  methods,  which  indeed  are 
and  mull  be  taken,  more  or  lefs,  by  the  minifters  of 
every  defpotic  prince,  to  fecure  the  favour  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  made!  ;  fo  the  inferior  officers  and  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces  are  obliged  to  employ  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  fecure  the  prime  minified, 
they  depending  no  Iefs  upon  him  than  he  does  upon 
the  king.  There  is  a  gradation  of  defpotifm  and  Have- 
ry,  down  from  the  prime  minifter  to  the  loweft  re¬ 
tainer  to  the  court,  or  dependent  on  the  government. 
Children  are  fometimes  in  Perfia  required  by  the  king 
to  cut  off  the  ears  and  nofe,  and  even  to  cut  the  throats 
of  their  parents  ;  ami  thefe  orders  cannot  be  objedled 
to,  without  endangering  their  own  lives.  Indeed  their 
bafenefs  and  mercenarinefs  are  fuch,  that  they  will  per¬ 
petrate  fuch  atrocious  deeds  without  the  lead  fcruplc 
or  difficulty,  when  they  have  a  promife  or  expectation 
of  pofleffing  their  pofts.  The  piime  miniflers,  not- 
with  Handing  the  precarious  footing  on  which  they 
ftand,  in  effect  of  their  abilities  or  good  fortune,  fome¬ 
times  continue  in  their  employments  during  life,  or,  if 
removed,  are  only  baniffied  to  fome  city,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  a 
private  flat  ion. 

Next  to  the  prime  minifter  are  the  nadir,  or  grand- 
mailer  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  mehter,  or  groom  of  the 
chambers,  who  is  always  a  white  eunuch  ;  the  mir- 
akbor-baffie,  or  mailer  of  the  horfe  ;  the  mir-ffiikar- 
baffie,  or  great  huntfman  and  falconer ;  the  divan- 
beggi,  or  ohief  juflice,  to  whom  there  lies  an  appeal 
from  the  deroga,  or  the  lieutenant  of  police,  in  every 
town  ;  the  vacka-nuviez,  or  recorder  of  events,  or  firil 
fecretary  of  flate  ;  the  inuflau-ffie-elmenaleck,  or  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  accounts  and  finances  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
mimes  hum baffies,  or  the  king’s  chief  phyficians  ;  the 
fliickada-fibaffie,  or  infpe&or  of  the  palace,  and  re¬ 
gulator  of  rank  at  court ;  and  the  khans,  or  governors 
of  provinces,  under  whom  are  other  governors,  called 
foltans ,  appointed  alfo  by  the  king. 

Civil  matters  2re  all  determined  by  the  cazi,  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  ones  (particularly  divorces)  by  the  ffieick- 
el-felieum,  or  head  of  the  faith  ;  an  officer  anfwering 
to  the  mufti  among  the  Turks  ;  under  him  are  the 
ffieick-el,  leiom,  and  cadi,  who  decide  in  all  matters  of 
religion,  and  make  all  contra&s,  teftaments,  and  other 
public  deeds,  being  appointed  by  the  king  in  all  the 
principal  towns  ;  and  next  to  thefe  are  the  pichnamas, 
or  directors  of  the  prayers  ;  and  the  mouDahs,  or  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  law. 

juflice  is  carried  on  in  Perfia  in  a  very  fummary 
manner;  the  fentence,  whatever  it  m&y  be,  being  al¬ 
ways  put  into  execution  on  the  fpot.  Theft  is  gene¬ 
rally  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  nofe  and  ears  ;  robbing 
on  the  road,  by  ripping  up  the  belly  of  the  criminal* 
in  which  fituation  he  is  expofed  upon  a  gibbet  in  one 
of  the  moil  public  parts  of  the  city,  and  there  left  un. 
til  he  expires  in  torment. 

There  is  no  nobility  in  Perfia,  or  any  refpeCl  ffiown 
to  a  man  on  account  of  his  family,  except  to  thofe 
who  are  of  the  blood  of  their  gre^t  prophet  or  pa¬ 
triarchs  ;  but  every  man  is  efleemed  according  to  the 
poft  he  poffefTcs ;  and  when  he  is  difmifled*  he  lofc-s 
9  hb 
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his  honour,  and  he  is  no  longer  diftinguifhed  from  the 
vulgar. 

With  refpe&  to  the  forces  of  Perfia,  their  two  bo- 
ches,  called  the  Kortjhies  and  Gwlans>  that  ferve  on 
horfebaek,  are  well  kept  and  paid,  and  may  amount, 
the  former  to  about  22,000,  and  the  latter  to  about 
,000.  Ihe  Kortihies  are  defcended  from  an  ancient 
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but  foreign  race;  and  the  Goulans  are  either  Georgian 
renegadoes  or  flaves,  or  the  children  of  Haves  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  1  he  infantry,  called  Tangtchles,  are  picked 
out  from  among  the  molt  robuft  and  vigorous  of  the 

PruT?’  rand  comPofe  a  b°Jy  of  40.000  or  50,000. 

e  Rer.ians  have  few  fortified  towns,  and  had  no 
flaps  of  war,  till  Kouli  Khan  built  a  royal  navy,  and 
among  them  had  a  man  of  war  of  80  guns  ;  but  fince 

fleet  thSt  ufurper’  we  bear  no  m°re  of  their 

The  arms  of  the  king  of  Perfia  are  a  lion  couchant, 
looking  at  the  fun  as  he  rifes  over  his  back.  His  ufual 
title  ,s  Shaw  or  Pat/haw,  the  “difpofer  of  kingdoms.” 
i  hey  add  alfo  to  the  king’s  titles  thofe  of 'Man,  and 
chan  or  chant,  which  is  the  title  of  the  Tartar  fove- 

fC!?rn\  T?  aflS  °f  ftate  the  Perfian  monarch  does  not 
lubfcnbe  his  name ;  but  the  grant  tuns  in  this  manner, 

oleys  >S  aS’  °r  ed‘a>  U  S‘Vm  ^  W^om  ^ie  un'cverfe 

I  he  ancient  Perfians  are  known  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly  voluptuous  and  effeminate.  After  the  con- 
aueit  of  the  empire  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  difcipline 
and  martial  fpint  being  in  part  communicated  to  them, 
they  became  much  more  formidable;  and  hence  the 
Tarthians  were  found  to  be  a  match  not  only  for  the 
byro-Macedoiiian  princes,  but  even  for  the  Romans. 

Ut  their  manners  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  that 
to  their  valour  and  military  (kill  they  joined  in  a  for. 

pnfing  degree  all  the  luxury  and  diffipation  of  the  an. 
cicnt  Perfians. 

all  thrlT^"  Pe,fianS’r  like  the  Turky’  P hindering 
all  the  adjacent  nations  for  beauties  to  breed  by.  are 

men  of  a  good  ftature,  fiiape,  and  complexion  ;  but 
the  Games,  or  ancient  Perfians,  are  homely,  ill-fihaped, 
and  dumfy,  with  a  rough  (kin,  and  olive  complexions! 

•Pr0V,n,Ce?’  not  onlP  the  complexions  but  the 
conftitutions  of  the  inhabitants,  fuffer  greatly  by  the 
extreme  heat  and  unwholefomcnefs  of  the  air.  The 
J  erlian  women,  top,  are  generally  handfome  and  well, 
lhaped,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Georgia  and  Cir- 

2“?'  r  ‘he  men  w.ear  turbans  on  their  heads, 
me  of  them  very  rich,  interwoven  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver  5  a  veft,  g.rt  with  a  falh  ;  and  over  it  a  loofe  gar- 
ment,  fortieth ing  fhorter  ;  with  fandals,  or  flippers  on 
their  feet  When  they  ride,  which  they  do  every  day, 
y 1  bek  to  «  houfe  in  the  fame  town,  they  we^ 

P-Icint  booffi  nf  .1  r  .  *  y  VLctl 
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the  Perfians  would,  on  the  contraiy,  do  honour  to  the 
moft  c.vihzed  nations  :  they  are  kind,  courteous,  civil,  ‘ 
and  obliging,  to  all  Grangers,  without  being  guided  by 
thofe  religious  prejudices  fo  very  prevalent  in  every 
other  Mahometan  nation  ;  they  are  fond  of  inquiring 
alter  the  manners  and  enftoms  of  Europe,  and  in  re. 
turn  very  readily  afford  any  information  in  refpeft  to 
her  own  country.  The  praftice  of  hofpitality  is  with 
them  fo  grand  a  point,  that  a  man  thinks  himfelf  high- 
y  honoured  if  you  will  enter  his  houfe  and  partake  of 
vhat  the  family  affords;  whereas,  going  out  of  a  houfe 
without  fmok.ng  a  calean,  or  taking  any  other  refreih- 
ment,  is  deemed  in  Perfia  a  high  affiont.” 

1  heir  ufual  drink  is  water  and  flierbet,  as  in  other 
Mahometan  countries,  wine  being  prohibited  ;  lut  of 
ail  Mahometan  nations,  they  pay  the  leaft  regard  to 
this  prohibition.  Many  of  them  drink  wine  publicly, 
and  almoft  all  of  them  in  private  (excepting  thofe  who 

reIieionrV  Td  pilSnmaSe  to  Mecca,  and  men  of 
religion)  .  they  alfo  are  very  liable  to  be  quarrelfome 

when  inebriated,  which  is  often  attended  with  fatal 
conferences.  They  eat  opium,  but  in  much  lefs 
quant.t.es  than  the  Turks;  and  indeed  in  every  thing 
they  fay  or  do,  eat  or  drink,  they  make  a  point  to  be 
left  toeraema  T  nation  as  pcff.ble,  whom  they  L 
Cl  o-  r  ’  bey°nd  meafure  i  elleeming  Jews  anel 
Clmftians  fupenor  to  them,  and  much  nfarer  to  fall 


Perfia. 


vation. 
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ant  boots  of  yellow  leather;  the  fuimlt’ure  of  Zir 
horfes  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  ftirrups  generally  of 
fi.ver  :  whether  on  ho.  feback  or  on  foot,  fhey  wel,  a 
broad  fword  and  a  dagger  in  their  fa/h.  Thellrefa  of 
th  women  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  men 
only  their  veils  are  longer,  and  they  wear  ftiffen/d 
on  the, r  heads,  and  their  hair  down  P 


,,r.  l  r  A  uown- 

Wjth  refpeft  to  outward  behaviour  5n  n* 
gent  travel]. r,  “  The  PeeS.n. 


bans  of  the  Eaft.  Whilft  a  rude'  ‘  ^ 

nor  peculiarly  marks  the  charadler  of  the  TurkiftTna" 

viritvfpST  aDd  Chrifl!anS)  the  teWrf 


.  °ne  knows,  that  the  religion  of  the  Perfians  a  8? 

L  irr  1  !”<'  ,l,‘  Jh'l  -te  of  the  Mof'SinlSt 
.■  tot  w  y  e?tertain  tbe  m°ft  extravagant  venera  bg‘01). 

tmn  Mr  Prancklin  heard  one  of  his  guides  Z the 

™No7„7Lj  t"  r7  °  cJl  OM, 

iX’i  ™* 

however,  muft  be  mentioned.  9 

rifrJdayb^ke°f!‘V!,ngiSaS  r°llo''V3  ;  They  always 
Tk  •  r  \n  °rder  to  perform  their  devotions 

heir  lull  prayer  is  denominated  numaz  foobh,  or  the 
morning  prayer;  it  rs  Paid  before  funrife^  after  wfi  1 
they  eat  a  flight  meal  called  nujhla  or  b«afefeft  th  l 
confifts  of  grapes,  or  any  other  fruhs  of  the  fe’afon 
with  a  little  bread,  and  cheefe  made  of  goatVmifk 
they  afterwards  drink  a  cup  of  very  ftronf  coffee  w  th 

c  d  Tirte ;  th;n  theucaiian  °r  pipe  - 

s  th' high'*  “  >•>»«* 

hur  orhmrdfUCOnd  h°Ur  °f  Praj’er  is  ca]Ied  ’'Mmaz'z.b. 
to’,  or  nud-day  prayer,  and  is  always  repeated  when 

the  fun  dec  hues  from  the  meridian.  Their  dinner  or 

bread*  *•  f°°n  ^  th‘3  prayer,  confifts  of  curds, 

kinds;  ani;nai 

m  thfhf,  th‘‘rd  h°Ur  °f  Pra>’er  h  caUed  ifur. 

iXtrooVT^ iaid  abo,,t  f°ur  °’ciock. J 

ihe  fourth  hour  of  prayer  is  numaz  fkam  or 
evening  prayer,  which  is  faid  after  fun  fet ;  when  , hi" 
is  ni  e  the  Perfians  eat  their  principal  meal,  called 
fiarm  or  fupper.  Ibis  generally  confifts  of  a  pilau 
urefied  with  rich  meat  fauces,  and  highly  feafone/wjth 
vai  'ous  fjMces;  fometimes  they  eat  hibaSib  or  roafl  meat^ 

When  the  meal  rs  ready,  a fervant  brings  notice  Pe  e  1 
of,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefents  a  ewer  and  water  ; 

Z  tiny 
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they  then  wafh  their  hands, 
cuftom  with  the  Perfians  both  before  and  after  eating. 
They  eat  very  quick,  conveying  their  food  to  their 
mouths  with  their  fingers;  the  ufe  of  knives  and  folks 
being  unknown  in  Perfia.  Sherbets  of  different  forts 
are  introduced,  and  the  meal  concludes  with  a  defert 
of  delicious  fruits.  The  fupper  being  finifhed,  the  fa* 
rnily  fit  in  a  circle,  and  entertain  each  other  by  rela¬ 
ting  pleafant  (lories  (of  which  they  arc  exceffivcly 
fond),  and  alfo  by  repeating  paffages  from  the  works 
of  their  mod  favourite  poets,  and  aroufing  themfelves 
at  various  kinds  of  games.  The  fifth  and  laft  prayer 
is  flyled  numaz  akhtr*  the  laft  prayer ;  or  fome times 
numaz  Jheb,  er  the  night  prayer,  repeated  about  an 
hour  after  fupper.” 

The  mod  remarkable  law  among  the  Perfians  re- 
fpefts  marriage.  A  man  may  divorce  his  wife  when 
he  choofes,  without  aligning  any  other  reafon  tor  the 
divorce  than  that  it  is  his  pleafnre.  If  he  fhould  change 
his  mind,  he  may  again  marry  her,  divorce  her  a  fecond 
time,  and  a  third  time  marry  her  ;  but  here  this  pri¬ 
vilege  dops.  No  man  is  allowed  to  marry  the  woman 
whom  he  has  thrice  divorced.  A  widow  is  obliged  to 
mourn  four  months  for  her  deceadd  hufband  before  (he 
chn  be  married  to  another;  but  a  concubine  may  form 
a  new  connedion  the  inftant  that  her  keeper  ex¬ 
pires. 

At  the  naming  of  children  in  Perfia,  Mr  Francklm 
informs  ns  that  the  following  ceremony  is  obferved  : 
“  The  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  child  is  born,  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  woman  who  has  lain-in  af- 
femble  at  her  houfe,  attended  by  mufic  and  dancing 
girls  hired  for  the  occafion  ;  after  “playing  and  dancing 
fome  time,  a  mullah  or  pried  is  introduced,  who,  ta¬ 
king  the  child  in  his  arms,  demands  of  the  mother 
what  name  (he  choofes  the  infant  (hould  be  called  by  ; 
being  told,  he  begins  praying,  and  after  a  (hort  tune 
applies  his  mouth  clofe  to  the  child’s  ear,  and  tells  him 
diftin&ly  three  times  (calling  him  by  name)  to  re¬ 
member  and  be  obedient  to  his  father  and  mother,  to 
venerate  his  Koran  and  his  prophet,  to  abdain  from 
thofe  tilings  which  are  unlawful,  and  to  pra&ife  thofe 
things  which  are  good  and  virtuous.  Having  repeat¬ 
ed  the  Mahometan  profefiion  of  faith,  he  then  rede¬ 
livers  the  child  to  his  mother ;  after  which  the  com¬ 
pany  are  entertained  with  fweetmeats  and  other  refrefii- 
ments,  a  part  of  which  the  females  prefect  always  take 
care  to  carry  away  in  their  pockets,  believing  it  to  be 
the  infallible  means  of  their  having  offspring  them- 


fdves.” 

Intellectual  *  The  Perfians  excel  more  in  poetry  than  any  other 
excellence,  fort  of  literature  ;  and  adrologers  are  now  in  as  great 
reputation  in  Perfia  as  the  magi  were  formerly.  Their 
books  are  all  manuferipts,  the  art  of  printing  having 
not  yet  been  introduced  among  them  :  they  excel  in¬ 
deed  in  writing,  and  have  eight  different  hands.  They 
write  from  the  righttfiand  to  the  left,  as  the  Arabs  do. 
In  their  fhort-hand,  they  ufe  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet;  and  the  fame  letters,  differently  pointed,  will  have 
20  different  fignifieations.  In  (hort,  the  Perfians  are 
born  with  as  good  natural  parts  as  any  people  in  the 
*  Eaft,  but  make  a  bad  ufe  of  them ;  being  great  dif- 
{emblers,  cheats,  liars,  and  flatterer*  and  having  a  ftrong 
juopenfity  to  voluptuoufnefs,  luxury,  idxenefs,  and  in** 
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which  is  an  invariable  dolence;  vices  indeed  to  which  the  Afiatics  in  general 
are  much  addi&ed. 

PERSIAN  Wheel.  See  Hydrostatics. 
PERSiCA,  the  Peach,  is  by  Linnaeus  referred  to 
the  fame  chfs  and.  genus  with  amygdalna;  however,  as 
they  are  fo  commonly  reckoned  to  be  different  genera, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  diftinguifti  them.  There 
are  a  great  variety  ©f  peach-trees  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  fome  of  which  are  preferved  only  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  but  mofl  of  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
fruit.  Of  thofe  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  the  principal  are,  1.  The  vulgaris,  or  common 
peach-tree,  with  double  flowers,  which  is  a  very  great 
ornament  in  gardens,  producing  very  large  double 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple  colour,  and  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  confiderable  fize.  2.  The  humiiis,  or  dwarf- 
almond.  3.  The  africana,  or  double-flowering  dwarf- 
almond.  Thefe  two  reach  not  above  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  though  their  flowers  are  of  equal 
beauty  with  the  former. 

Of  the  peach-trees  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  their 
fruit  there  are  a  great  number,  to  deferibe  which  par¬ 
ticularly  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  They  are  raifed  from  the  flones  of  the  fruit* 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  autumn  on  a  bed  of  light 
dry  earth,  about  three  inches  deep  and  four  inches 
afilnder.  In  the  winter  the  beds  fhould  be  covered 
with  mulch  to  proted  them  from  the  froft.  In  this 
bed  they  fhould  remain  for  a  year  ;  when  they  are  to 
be  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  where  they  are 
to  remain  one  or  two  years;  after  which  they  muff  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  continue. 
PEIISICANA,  in  botany.  See  Polygonum. 
PERSICUS  Sinus,  in  anc.  geogr.  (Mela,  Pliny)  ; 
a  part  of  the  fea  which  the  Romans  called  Mare  Ru - 
hrurriy  and  the  Greeks  Mare  Erythnevm  ;  wafhing  A- 
rabia  Felix  on  the  eaft,  between  which  and  Carmania, 
entering  into  the  1  ,  it  wafhes  Perfis  on  the  Couth. 

Its  large  mouth  cv  T  H  of  ftraight  fides,  like  a  neck, 
and  then  the  land  retiring  equally  a  vaft  way,  and  the 
fea  furrounding  it  in  a  large  compafs  of  fhore,  there  is 
exhibited  the  figure  of  a  human  head  (Mela).  Theo- 
phmftus  calls  this  bay  Sinus  Arabic  us ,  a  name  it  equally 
claims  with  Perjicus ,  only  for  diflin&ion  fake  Perjicus  ii* 
appropriated  to  it  by  others. 

PERS1MON.  See  Diospyros. — From  the  perfi- 
mon  is  made  a  very  palatable  liquor  in  the  following 
manner :  As  foon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  a  fuflicient  quan* 
tity  is  gathered,  which  is  very  eafy,  as  each  tree  is  well 
flocked  with  them.  Thefe  perfimon  apples  are  put 
into  a  dough  of  wheat  or  other  flour,  formed  into 
cakes,  and  put  into  an  oven,  in  which  they  continue 
till  they  are  quite  baked  and  fufflciently  dry,  when 
they  are  taken  out  again :  then,  in  order  to  brew  the 
liquor,  a  pot  full  of  water  is  put  on  the  fire,  and  fome 
of  the  cakes  are  put  in  :  thefe  become  foft  by  degrees  as 
the  water  grows  warm,  and  crumble  in  pieces  at  laft  5 
the  pot  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  water  in 
it  well  flirred  about,  that  the  cakes  may  mix  with  it : 
this  is  then  poured  into  another  veffel,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  fltep  and  break  as  many  cake*  as  sre  neceffary 
for  a  brewing;  the  malt  is  then  infufed,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceed  as  ufual  with  the  brewing.  Beer  thus  prepared 
is  reckoned  much  preferable  to  other  beer.  They  like- 
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wife  make  brandy  of  this  fruit  in  the  following  manner: 

aving  collefted  a  fuiHcient  quantity  of  perfimons  in 
autumn  they  are  altogether  put  into  a  veffel,  where 
they  he  for  a  week  till  they  are  quite  foft :  then  they 
pour  water  on  them,  and  in  that  ftate  they  are  left  to 
ferment  of  themfelves,  without  promoting  the  fermen¬ 
tation  by  any  addition.  The  brandy  is  then  made  in 
the  common  way,  and  is  faid  to  be  very  good,  efpe- 
aally  if  grapes  (in  particular  of  the  fweet  fort),  which 
are  wild  ,n  the  woods,  be  mixed  with  the  perfimon 
fruit*  borne  perfimons  are  ripe  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  molt  of  them  later,  and  fome  not  before  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  when  the  cold  firft  overcomes 
their  acrimony.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  good 
forjoineis  mftruments,  fuch  as  planes,  handles  to  chi- 
.  but  if  after  being  cut  down  it  lies  expofed  to 
lunmine  and  rain,  it  is  the  firft  wood  which  rots,  and 

Ur*  7wu8  ^  therC  h  nothin6  left  but  what  is  ufe- 
eis.  When  the  perfimon  trees  get  once  into  a  field, 

fo  much! not  eafi  y  got  out  of  ft  again’ as  they  fPread 

h;aPpE-rtiSI^  3  Iady’  whoro  St  PauI  flutes  in 

11V  u  i  t,herJiomans  (*vi.  12.),  and  whom  he 
calls  his  beloved  lifter  He  fays  Ihe  has  laboured  much 
for  the  Lord,  and  (till  laboura.  Nothing  elfe  of  her 
ife  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  nor  do  we  know  that  fhe 

gula°rn°Ured  by  3ny  ChUrCh  S  Wh'ch  'S  fomethl'"g  fin- 

PERSIUS  (Flaccus  Aulus),  a  Eat, hr  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  fatires.  He  was  born, 

aceordino*  tn  lomn  _  *  rn  r-  9 
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that  fat  1  re  becomes  him.  He  was  too  grave  to  court  fPerftn. 

the  mufes  with  fuccefs :  but  he  had  a  great  foul,  fuf-' — - 1 “ 

ceptible  of  noble  fentiments,  which  give  a  grace  hut 
to  indifferent  poetry.  His  cotemporaries  thought  high¬ 
ly  of  him.  Quintilian  allows,  that  Perfius,  although 
he  wrote  but  one  book  of  fatires,  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  true  glory,  Multum  et  ver*  gloria  quamvis  uno  libro 
perfius  meruit:  and  Martial  fays  mueh  the  fame  thing, 
bxpms  in  libro  memoratur  Perjtus  uno.  See. 

PERSON,  an  individual  fubftance  of  a  rational  in¬ 
telligent  nature.  Thus  we  fay,  an  ambaffador  repre¬ 
sents  the  perfon  of  hi3  prince;  and  that,  in  law,  the 
lather  and  fon  are  reputed  the  fame  perfon. 

The  word  perfon,  perfona,  is  thought  to  be  borrow- 
td  a perfonanib,  from  perfonating  or  counterfeiting 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  firft  fignified  a  malic:  becaufe, 
as  iioethius  informs  us,  in  larva  concava  /onus  ve/vatur: 
and  hence  the  aftors  who  appeared  mafked  on  the 
ftage  were  fometimes  called  larvati  and  fometimes per. 
fonat,  He  hkewife  fays,  that  as  the  feveral  actors 
reprefented  each  a  Angle  individual  perfon,  viz.  (EJi- 
pus,  or  Chremei,  or  Hecuba,  or  Medea  ;  for  this  rea.‘ 
%'S?”  Pf"^,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  diftin- 
g  lfhed  by  fomething  in  their  form,  charader,  &c. 

W|MbJtEe)rrl,".ght  be  known’  “me  likewife  ta  be 
called  by  the  Latms/Vr/W,  and  by  the  Greeks  vfQtjfTQrrx* 

Again,  as  aftors  rarely  reprefented  any  but  great  and 
illuftnous  charaders,  the  word  came  at  length  to  im- 
port  the  mind,  as  being  that  whofe  difpofitions  eon- 
fiitute  the  charader.  And  thus  men,  angels,  and  even 


according  to  fome,  at  Volterra  in  TuftanyTandac!  GodTmfelf  ara<fhr'  tbU3  a,,u  tvca 

cording  to  ethers,  at  Tigulia,  in  the  gulfDella  Speeia  poreal  »  were  called  perjons.  Things  merely  cor- 
in  the  year  34.  He  was  educated  till  u  years  old  at  lo/laO  3  PuaiU’  or  a  ho,  fe>  were  callei  by- 

. - *f**rw*r<!»  continued  hi.  *££  Rome  <£&  ZjXtfS.  fc  PT  ***■  4 


jt  —  vvao  cuucatea  nil  12  years  old  at 
y  if’  and  afterwards  continued  his  ftudiesat  Rome 

rid ,n  a  J?°n  thC  Sram™arian>  Virginius  the  rheto¬ 
rician,  and  Cornu tua  the  Stoic  philofopher,  who  con- 

3  Pn.end^*P  for  him.  Perfius  confulted  that 
illultrious  friend  in  the  cempofitioti  ef  his  verfes.  Lu- 
cian  alfo  ftud.ed  with  him-underCornutua;  and  appear¬ 
ed  fo  charmed  with  his  verfes,  that  he  was  inceffantly 
reaking  out  into  acclamations  at  the  beautiful  paf- 
ages  in  his  fatires  :  an  example  rarely  feen  in  poets  of 
qual  rank.  He  was  a  fteady  friend,  a  goodPfon,  an 
aftedionate  brother  and  parent.  He  was  chafte,  meek 
and  rr.ndeft  •  i _  .  .  9  /neeiC> 


learned  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  JT/erfon  SmTto t 
ufed  to  fignify  fome  dignity,  whereby  a  perfon  is  di- 
ft.ngu.fl,ed  from  another  ;  as  a  Ether,  hufband,  judge, 

thafof  CfiV  C’  r  rblS  fenPe  We  are  to  unclerftand 
that  of  Cicero  :  Caffar  never  fpeaks  of  Pompey  but 

in  terms  of  honour  and  refped  :  he  does  man/ hard 

and  injurious  things,  however,  againft  his  perfon.” 

Perfon  v/t  have  already  defined  to  mean  an  indivi- 

dual  fubftance  of  a  reafonable  nature.  Now  a  thing 

may  be  individual  two  ways  :  i.  Logically,  becaufe  it 


,  ,  was  cnaitc.  meek  ran 

and  modeft  :  which  (hows  how  wrong  it  is  to  iud^e  of  &c  -  Pk‘  r  It  *”‘  77  5  as  '“lcero»  Plato, 

a  man  s  morals  by  his  writings;  for  the  fatires  ofPer!  Eparated  fromtl^  5  WhlCh  [enfe  3  droP  of  Water> 
fius  are  not  only  licentious,  but  fharp  and  full  of  bit-  Perfon  is  an  may.be  caIled  an  individual, 

ternefs.  He  wrote  but  feldom;  and  it  was  fome  lime  I  •  individual  Mture  in  each  of  thefe  fenfes  • 

‘  ‘  '  !  ^dhimfeff  regularly  to  it.  ^ 


-  —  iv.ie.uui,  ana  it  i 

wersre  he  applied  himfelf  regularly  to  it 

Perfins  was  of  a  weak  conftitution,’ and  troubled 
with  a  bad  ftomach,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  death 

in  the’  3*°tj1  year  °f  r'3  3ge>  Six  of  his  fat;res  remain  ; 
divHed  JUdgmePt8  of  which  th^  critics  have  been  much 
fnd  /’kXCept,ng  as  l°  their  cbfeurity,  Perfius  bei,/ 
indeed  the  moft  obfeure  of  all  the  Latin  poets  A,'! 

andtallhtV8rktai"lyrinferi0r  t0  Horace  and  Jnvtnff  * 
anoft  learned°and °!  ^faaC  Cafaubon-  ^ho  has  written 

lijic  «  mile, r“c"|c-  HS 

“W  of  the  Stoic  pbiwSp^T fod  he":  l'  Vh' 
moil  in  recommending  virtue  and  integrity  ;  liere 


fnnlrm  f  •  r  i  i  u^tniusj  oecauie  perjon  is  not 
fpoken  ofumverfa  s,  but  only  of  fingulars  and  indivi- 

hut  of  C ice  H  pT  perj0n  °f  an  animaI  0r  3  man> 
tes’s  hand  f  f  05  ^  phyficaIly«  Socra- 

Tk-  ui  r  I  f"0t  are  never  confidered  as  perfons 
rhis  lart  kind  of  individual  is  denominated  two  ways* 
pofitively,  when  the  perfon  is  faid  to  be  the  whole 
p  inciple  °f  ading ;  for  to  whatever  thing  aftion  is 
a  nbuted,  that  the  philofophers  call  a  perfon  :  and  ne¬ 
gatively,  as  when  we  fay,  with  the  Thomifts,  8c c.  that 
a  perfon  confifts  in  this,  that  it  does  not  ex, ’ft  in  an- 

he  cLTd  TC  Pe:fn-a  be,'"g-  Thus  a  man,  though 
he  confifts  of  two  different  things,  viz.  body  and  fpi- 

nt,  is  not  two  perfons  ;  becaufe  neither  part  of  itfelf 
is  a  complete  principle  ofaftion,  but  one  perfon,  fince 
the  manner  of  lus  confiftmg  of  body  and  fpirit  is  fuch 
s  conftitutes  one  whole  principle  of  aftion  ;  nor  does 
he  exift  m  any  other  as  a  more  perfect  being  ;  as,  for 

^  2  example, 


Perfm 

II 

Periomfy- 

incr. 


PER  [  J8o 

example,  Socrates’s  foot  does  in  Socrates,  or  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean. 

Person,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  nouns 
or  pronouns  as,  being  either  prefixed  or  underftood, 
are  the  nominatives  in  all  inflexions  of  a  verb  ;  or  it 
is  the  agent  or  patient  in  all  finite  or  perfonal  verbs. 
See  Grammar. 

PERSONAL,  any  thing  that  concerns,  or  is  re¬ 
trained  to,  the  perfon  :  thus  it  is  a  maxim  in  ethics, 

that  all  faults  are  perfonal.  . 

Personal  Attion,  in  law,  is  an  a&ion  levied  direttly 
and  folely  againft  the  perfon  ;  in  oppofition  to  a  real 
or  mixed  action.  See  Action.  . 

Personal  Goods ,  or  Chattels ,  in  law,  figmfies  any 
moveable  thing  belonging  to  a  perfon,  whether  alive 

or  dead.  See  Chattels.  tt 

Personal  Identity .  See  Metaphysics,  Part  111. 

Chap.  iii. 


] 


PER 


nap.  111.  ,  .  ,  . 

Personal  Verb,  in  grammar,  a  verb  conjugated  in 
all  the  three  perfons ;  thus  called  in  oppofition  to  an 
jmperfonal  verb,  or  that  which  has  the  third  peifon 

°n PERSONALITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  that  which 
conftitntes  an  individual  a  diftinX:  perfon. 

PERSONATjE,  is  the  name  of  the  40th  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confift.ng 
ofa  number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are  furnilhed  with 
an  irregular  gaping  or  grinning  petal,  which  in  figure 
fomewhat  refembles  the  fnout  of  an  animal.  1  he  bulk 
of  the  genera  of  this  natural  order  arrange  themfelves 
under  the  clafs  and  order  didynamia  angiofpermia  of 

the  Sexual  Method.  . 

The  reft,  although  they  cannot  enter  into  the  arti¬ 
ficial  clafs  juft  mentioned,  for  want  of  the  claflic  cha¬ 
racter,  the  inequality  of  the  ftamina  ;  yet,  in  a  na¬ 
tural  method,  which  admits  of  greater  latitude,  may 


being  reftlefs,  or  a  difeafe  being  deceitful ;  fuch  expref-  Perfonify- 
fions  fliow  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  ac-  in£-  j 

commodate  the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  v 
that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abftrad  conceptions  of  its 
own  forming. 

“  Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  pronenefs  in  human  nature  to  animate  all 
obje&s.  Whether  this  arifes  from  a  fort  of  afiimilating 
principle,  from  a  propenfion  to  fpread  a  refemblance 
of  ourfelves  over  all  other  things,  or  from  whatever 
other  caufe  it  arifes,  fo  it  is,  that  almoft  every  emotion 
which  in  the  leaft  agitates  the  mind  beftows  upon  its 
object  a  momentary  idea  of  life.  Let  a  man,  by  an 
unwary  Rep,  fprain  his  ankle,  or  hurc  his  foot  upon  a 
Rone,  and  in  the  ruffled  dtfeompofed  moment  he  wilt 
fometimes  feel  himfelf  difpofed  to  break  the  Rone  in 
pieces,  or  to  utter  pafiionate  exprefflons  againR  it,  as 
if  it  had  done  him  an  injury.  If  one  has  been  long 
aceuRomed  to  a  certain  fot  of  obje&s,  which  have  made 
a  Rrong  imprefiion  on  his  imagination;  as  to  a  houfe, 
where  he  has  pafled  many  agreeable  years  ;  or  to  fields, 
and  trees,  and  mountains,  among  which  he  has  often 
walked  with  the  greateR  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged 
to  part  with  them,  efpecially  if  he  has  no  profpect  of 
ever  feeing  them  a^ain,  he  can  fcarce  avofo  having 
fomewhat  of  the  fame  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving 
old  friends.  They  feem  endowed  with  life.  They 
become  objedfts  of  his  affection  ;  and,  in  the  moment 
of  his  parting,  it  fcarce  ftems  abfurd  to  him  to  give 
vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take  a  formal' 

adieu.  . 

“  So  Rrong  is  that  imprefiion  of  life  which  is  made 
upon  us,  by  the  more  magnificent  and  firikmg  obje&s^ 
of  nature  efpecially,  that  I  doubt  not  in  the  ItaR  of 
this  having  been  one  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of 
divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  dryads 


tural  method,  wno  S  Wimble  im  and  naiads,  of  the  genius  of  the  wood  and  the  god  of 

SrSk  :fg“ip.p^  part!cularly  the  river’  am°n*  H:&  [mTTT: ,n  thc 

r,  _ _ /T„J  fUnf  f.flp 


In  the  circumftances  expreffed  in  that  title.  _ 

PERSONIFYING,  or  Personalizing,  the  giving 
an  inanimate  being  the  figure,  fentiments,  and  Ian- 

gUDr  BlairfinTis  LeXures  on  Rhetoric,  gives  this 
account  of  pcrfonification.  “  It  is  a  figure  the  ufe 
of  wli'ch  is  very  exteufive,  and  its  foundation  laid  deep 
in  human  nature.  At  firft  view,  and  when  confidered 
abftraXly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmoit 
boldnefs,  and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridi¬ 
culous.  For  what  can  feem  more  remote  from  the 
track  of  reafonable  thought,  than  to  (peak  of  ftones 
and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they  were  living 
creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  fen  ra¬ 
tion,  affeXions  and  aXions?  One  might  imagine  this 
to  be  no  more  than  childifh  conceit,  which  no  perfon 
of  tafle  could  relifh.  In  faX  however,  the  cafe  is 
very  different.  No  fuch  ridiculous  effeX  is  produced 
by  perfonification  when  properly  employed ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor 
is  any  very  uncommon  degree  of  paffion  required  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  us  relifh  it.  AH  poetry,  even  in  its  moft 
gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it.  From 
profe  it  is  far  from  being  excluded  ;  nay,  «n  common 
convention,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to 
it.  When  we  fay,  the  ground  tbtrjls  for  ram,  or  the 
earth  /miles  with  plenty ;  when  we  fpeak  of  ambition  s 


early  ages  of  the  world,  evilly  arofe  from  this  turn 
of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  objefts  had 
often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  eafy 
tranfition  to  attribute  to  them  fome  real  divinity,  fome 
unfeen  power  or  genius  which  inhabited  them,  or  in 
fome  peculiar  manner  belonged  to  them.  Imagination 
was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  fomewhat  to  reft 
upon  with  more  liability ;  and  when  belief  coincided 
fo  much  with  imagination,  very  flight  caufes  would  be 
fufficient  to  eRablifh  it.  ^ 

“  From  this  dedu&ion  may  he  eafily  feen  how  it 
comes  to  paf&  that  perfonification  makes  fo  great  a 
figure  in  all  compofitions  where  imagination  orpafiion 
have  any  concern.  On  innumerable  occafions  ft  is  the 
very  language  of  imagination  and  paffion  ;  and  there* 
fore  deferves  to  be  attended  to,  and  examined  with 
peculiar  care.  There  are  three  different  degrees  of 
this  figure,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  remark  and  diftin- 
guifh,  in  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of  its  ufe. 
The  firft  is,  when  fome  of  the  properties  or  qualities 
of  living  creatures  are  aferibed  to  inanimate  o!je<ftsj 
the  feeond,  when  thofe  inanimate  obj-e&s  are  introdu¬ 
ced  as  a£ling  like  fuch  28  have  life  ;  and  the  third* 
when  they  are  reprefented  either  as  fpeaking  to  us,  er 
as  liftening  to  what  we  fay  to  them.” 

The  ingenious  profeffor  goes  on  to  inveftigate  the 

nature  of  perfonification  at  coufiderable  length.  I  e 


PER  ft 

pla11  give'hfs  caution  for  the  ufe  of  it  in  profe  compo- 
■  fitions,  in  which  he  informs  us  this  figute  requires  to 

be  ufed  with  great  moderation  and  delicacy.  “  The 
fame  liberty  is  not  allowed  to  the  imagination  there  as 
in  poetry.  The  fame  afliftances  cannot  be  obtained 
for  railing  paffion  to -its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
numbers  and  the  glow  of  fiyle.  However,  addreffes 
to  inanimate  obje&s  are  not  excluded  from  profe;  but 
have  their  place  only  in  the  higher  fpecies  of  oratory. 

public  fpeaker  may  on  fome  occafions  very  properly 
addrefs  religion  or  virtue;  or  his  native  country,  or 
lome  city  or  province,  which  has  fuffered  perhaps 
great  calamities,  or  been  the  feene  of  fome  memorable 
action.  But  we  mull  remember,  that  as  fitch  addreffies 
are  among  the  higheft  efforts  of  eloquence,  they  fhould 
never  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfons  of  more  than  or- 
dinary  genius:  for  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  defi™  of 
moving  our  paffions  by  them,  he  is  fure  of  being 
laughed  at.  Of  all  frigid  things,  the  moil  frigid  are 
ie  aukwaru  and  unfeafonable  attempts  fometimes 
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PER 


de  towards  fuch  kinds  of  perfonlficatlon,  efpecially  Perfonify. 
“  b«  >ng  continued.  We  fee  the  writer  or 

fpeaker  toihng  and  labouring  to  exprefs  the  language - 

of  fome  paffion  which  he  neither  feels  himfelf  nor  can 
make  us  f  ,  We  remain  not  only  cold,  but  frozen  5 
-nd  are  at  full  leifure  to  cntlclfe  on  the  ridiculous 
figure  which  the  perfonified  objed  makes,  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  tranfported  with  a  glow  of  enthu- 

fuet  an/pT  h'  the.Fre"cb  "riters>  particularly  Bof- 
and  Flechier,  in  their  fermons  and  funeral  ora. 
t.ons,  have  attempted  and  executed  this  figure  not 
without  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  works  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  worthy  of  being  confulted  for  inftances  of 
t  us  and  of  feveral  other  ornaments  of  ftyle.  Indeed 
the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  genius  is  more 
fuited  to  this  bold  fpecies  of  oratory,  than  the  moie 
correct  but  lefs  animated  genius  of  the  Britiffi,  who  in 
their  profe  works  very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high- 
figures  of  eloquence.’'  7  b 


perspectiv  E. 


"pERSPECTIVE  is  the  art  of  drawing  on  a  plane 

-S  thc  “l-  A  ‘T  r®bmblHnces  or  pidures  of  objeds, 
_  the  objeds  Jiemfelves  appear  to  the  eye  from  any 
fiance  and  fitnation,  real  or  imaginary. 

•  \  WaS  W,uhe  ,6th  centU!T  that  Perfpcffive  was  re- 
viveo  or  rather  reinvented.  It  owes  its  birth  to  paint- 
mg  and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  which  was 
employed  in  the  decorations  of  the  theatre,  where  land- 
tapes  were  properly  introduced,  and  which  would  have 
ooked  unnatural  and  horn’d  if  the  fize  of  the  obieds 

ftance°f  bcenvpretty  nearl>'  proportioned  to  their  di- 
fiance  from  the  eye.  We  learn  from  Vitruvius,  that 
Agatharchus,  inftruded  by  zEfchvlus,  was  the  firft 
who  wrote  upon  this  fubjed  ;  and  that  afterwards  the 
principles  of  this  art  were  more  difiindly  taught  hw 

tharchus  Ofndt1A"aXag0raS’  the  d,Tc'Ples  "tjfgT 
tharchus.  Of  the  tneory  of  this  art,  as  deferibed  by 

them,  we  know  nothing;  fince  none  of  their  writings 
have  efcaped  the  general  wreck  that  was  made  of  an¬ 
cient  literature  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  However, 

i  sSr  fer s  in  Ituiy  was  accomp3nied  with 

r„lTASffirftePlrf0n  who  attempted  to  lay  down  the 
rules  of  perfpeftive  was  Pietro  del  Borgo,  an  Italian 

nuE  an°>je?  t0  he/hced  he>'ond  a  tranf?.! 

r  J.  „f  •  and  c?deavoured  ^  trace  the  images  which 

h  But' web  em?ld  fr0m  ,them’  wou!d  make  uPon 
auenfm  t  d°i-n<?  b’*'  what  fl,ccefs  he  had  in  this 

fubj-a  is  nobno  tHe  b°°k  H.hl-Ch  l‘e  Wrote  l,P0'n  this 
^  j  ,  ow  extant-  It  is,  however,  very  much 
commended  by  the  famous  Egnazto  Dant  and  no 
on  the  principles  of  Borgo,  Albert  Durer  confirmed 
a  machine,  by  which  he  *  ,  r  U  'UJ 

appearance  of  objS  the 

Balthazar  Peruffi  findied  the  writino-s  of  Boro-n  t 
endeavoured  to  make  them  more  intelLible  J 

ive  owe  the  difeovery  of  points  of  diftfnJ  \  d  ,h-  ? 
bnes  that  make  an  angle  of  4  de^es’  °rb  f 


Ulbaldi,  another  Italian,  found  that  all  the  lines  that 

g  onndl  t0  Pne  an°the-’  if  the>'  be  inclined  to  £ 

g  ound-h.ie,  converge  to  tome  point  in  th<*  horizontal 
me ;  and  that  through  this  point  alfo,  a  line  drawn 
?  thc  parallel  to  them,  will  pafs!  Thefe  prffi. 
uples  put  together  enabled  him  to  make  out  a  nrettv 
complete  theory  of  perfptdive.  P 

fpeSvfblTt°rementS  WCre  made  *n  the  r|fies  of  per- 

■  I"„°!'der  t0  nnderfland  the  principles  of  perfpeaive 

co.v  looks  through  an  upright  pane  of  glaf3  at  anv 
jea  beyond  it,  and,  keeping  his  head  fteadv  dr  i  ^ 
the  figure  of  the  objed  upon  the  dal!  IS  7 

1;  ap  it'gf  auf  the  ,rr  °bthe  hISS 

Tain^th  b  W1<1  b  b  f°r  drawlug  upon,  and  will  1^ 
looks  through  a°  f.nafi  Zleln 7 

tyb  and0thatahf°b0t  ^  g,afs>  bet^een  ;t  and  l,is 

q  vtitly  make  a  falfe  delineation  of  the  obied. 
i  l  iving  traced  out  the  figure  of  the  nWA  u. 

Crui1,  tr;?h  f 

.-'"ff  ■  X.f  sr,s-.  ^£^3; 

t  the8col0n  3  ‘bb  he  ma>'  theypidurePby?givand 
tthe  colours,  lights,  and  fiiades,  asbc  fees  thin  if 

the 
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PERSPECTIVE. 


the  object  Itfclf ;  and  then  he  will  have  a  true  re  fern- 
blance  of  the  objed. 

To  every  perfon  who  has  a  general  knowledge  ot 
the  principles  of  optics,  this  muft  be  felf-evident :  For 
as  vifion  is  occafioned  by  pencils  of  rays  coming  in 
ftraight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point  of  the  vihble 
objed,  it  is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  points  in  the 
tranfparent  plane,  through  which  all  thofe  pencils  re- 
fpedively  pafs,  an  exad  reprefentation  mull  be  formed 
of  the  objed,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  m  that  particular 
poll ti on,  and  at  that  determined  diftance  :  and  were  pic¬ 
tures  of  things  to  be  always  firft  drawn  on  transparent 
planes,  this  fimple  operation,  with  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded,  would  comprife  the  whole  theory  and 
pradice  of  perfpedive.  As  this,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe,  rules  mull  be  deduced  from  the  fciences 
of  optics  and  geometry  for  drawing  reprefentations  of 
vifible  objeds  on  opaque  planes  ;  and  the  application 
of  thefe  rules  conftitutes  what  is  properly  called  the 

art  of  perfpedive.  . 

Previous  to  our  laying  down  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  art,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that  when  a  perfon  {lards  right  agair.il  the  middle  ofone 
end  of  along  avenue  or  walk,  which  is  ftraight  and  equal¬ 
ly  broad  throughout,  the  fides  thereof  feem  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  as  they  are  further 
and  further  from  his  eye ;  or  the  angles,  under  which 
their  different  parts  are  feen,  become  lefs  and  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  diftance  from  his  eye  in cr cafes  ;  and  if 
the  avenue  be  very  long,  the  fides  of  it  at  the  fartheft 
end  will  feem  to  meet:  and  there  an  objeft  that 
would  cover  the  whole  breadth  of  the  avenue,  and  be 
of  a  height  equal  to  that  breadth,  would  appear  only 
to  be  a  mere  point.  See  Optics,  n°  219,  220. 

Having  made  thefe  preliminary  observations,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  pra&ice  of  perfpeftive,  which  is  built 
upon  the  following 

( Fundamental )  THEOREM  I. 

Let  abed  (fig.  1.  Plate  CCCLXXX1II.)  reprefent 
the  ground-plan  of  the  figure  to  be  thrown  into  per- 
foeftive,  and  efgh  the  tranfparent  plane  through 
4hich  it  is  viewed  by  the  eye  at  E.  Let  thefe  planes 
interfea  in  the  ftraight  line  k  l.  Let  B  be  any  point 
in  the  ground-plan,  and  B  E  a  ftraight  line,  the  path 
of  a  ray  of  light  from  that  point  to  the  eye.  This 
will  pafs  through  the  plane  efg  h  in  fome  point  A ;  or 
B  will  be  feen  through  that  point,  and  b  will  be  the 
pifture,  image,  or  reprefentation  of  B. 

If  BA  be  drawn  in  the  ground  plan,  making  any 
angle  BAK  with  the  common  intev.fe&ion,  and  EV 
be  drawn  parallel  to  it,  meeting  the  piaure-plane  or 
perfpeaive-plane  in  V,  and  VA  be  drawn,  thepomt* 
is  in  the  line  VA  fo  fituated  that  BA  is  to  EV  as  AA 

t0  Fern  fince  EV  and  BA  are  parallel,  the  figure 
BAAVEAB  is  in  one  plane,  cutting  the  perfpeaive- 
plane  in  the  ftraight  line  VA  ;  the  triangles  BAA, 
EVA,  are  fimilar,  and  BA  :  EV =AA  :  AV. 

Cor  1  If  13  be  beyond  the  pidnre,  its  picture  t> 
is  above  the  interfcftion  i  A  ;  but  if  B  be  between  the 
eye  and  the  pifture,  as  at  B',  its  p.dure  A  is  be- 

10  2 /if  two  other  parallel  lines  BA’,  ES,  be  drawn, 


and  Af,  S,  be  joined,  the  pi&ure  of  B  is  hi  the  interb¬ 
red  ion  of  the  lines  AV  and  A'S. 

3.  The  line  BA  is  reprefented  by  b Af  or  bA  is  the 
picture  of  BA  ;  and  if  AB  be  infinitely  extended,  it 
will  be  reprefented  by  AV.  V  is  therefore  called 
the  vanifhing  point  of  the  line  AB. 

4.  All  lines  parallel  to  AB  are  reprefented  by  line* 
converging  to  V  from  the  points  where  thefe  lines  in- 
terfed  the  perfpedive  plane  ;  and  therefore  V  is  the 
vaniftiing  point  of  all  fuch  parallel  lines. 

5.  The  pidures  of  all  lines  parallel  to  the  perfpec- 
tive  plane  are  parallel  to  the  lines  themfelves. 

6.  If  through  V  be  drawn  HVD  parallel  to  k  /,  the 
angle  EVH  is  equal  to  BAK. 

Remark .  The  propofition  now  demonftrated  i&  not 
limited  to  any  inclination  of  the  pidure-plane  to  the 
ground-plane  ;  but  it  is  ufual  to  confider  them  as  per¬ 
pendicular  to  each  ocher,  and  the  ground-plane  as  ho- 
lizontxl.  Hence  the  line  hi  is  called  the  ground  line , 
and  OH  the  horizon-line;  and  VK,  perpendicular  to 
both,  is  called  the  height  of  the  eye. 

If  ES  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  pidure-plane, 
it  will  cut  it  in  a  point  S  of  the  horizon-line  diredly 
oppofite  to  the  eye.  This  is  called  the  point  of  fight, 
or  principal  point. 

7.  The  pidures  of  all  vertical  lines  are  vertical,  and 
the  pidures  of  horizontal  lines  are  horizontal,  becaufe 
thefe  lines  are  parallel  to  the  perfpedive  plane. 

8.  The  point  of  fight  S  is  the  vanifhing  point  of 
all  lines  perpendicular  to  the  perfpedive  plane.  . 

The  above  propofition  is  a  fufiicient  foundation  for 
the  whole  pradice  of  perfpedive,  whether  on  dired  or 
inclined  pidures,  and  ferves  to  fuggeft  all  the  various 
pradical  conftrudions,  each  of  which  has  advsntages 
which  fuit  particular  purpofes.  Writers  on  the  fubjed 
have  either  confined  themfelves  to  one  conftrudion, 
from  an  affedation  of  fimplicity  or  fondnefs  for  fyftem; 
or  have  multiplied  precepts,  by  giving  every  conftruc- 
tion  for  every  example,  in  order  to  make  a  great  book, 
and  give  the  fubjed  an  appearance  of  importance  and 
difficulty.  An  ingenious  practitioner  will  avoid  both 
extremes,  and  avail  himfelf  of  the  advantage  of  each 
conftrudion  as  it  happens  to  fuit  hi?  purpofe.  We 
{hall  now  proceed  to  the  pradical  rules,  which  require 
no  confideration  of  interfeding  planes,  and  are  all  per¬ 
formed  on  the  perfpedive  plane  by  means  of  certain 
fubftitutions  for  the  place  of  the  eye  and  the  original 
figure.  The  general  fubftitution  is  as  follows : 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  firft  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ground-plan,  and  the  fpedator  to  Hand  at  F 
(fig  2.)  Let  it  be  propofed  that  the  ground-plan  is 
to  be  reprefented  on  a  plane  furface,  ftanding  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  line  GKI  of  the  plan,  and  that  the 
point  K  is  immediately  oppofite  to  the  fpedator, 
or  that  IK  is  perpendicular  to  GL  :  then  FK  is 
equal  to  the  diftance  of  tfie  fpedator’s  eye  from  the 

P1  iTow  fuppofe  a  piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  plan  with 
its  ftraight  edge  lying  on  the  line  GL  ;  draw  on 
this  paper  KS  perpendicular  to  GL,  and  make  it 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  ground-plan. 
This  may  be  much  greater  than  the  height  of  a  man, 
becaufe  the  fpedator  may  be  ftanding  on  a  place  much 
raifed  above  the  ground-plan.  Obferve  alfo  that  ^ 
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fnuft  be  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale  on  which  the 
ground-plan  and  the  diftance  FK  were  meafured. 

Then  draw  HSO  parallel  to  GL.  This  will  he -a  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  and  (when  the  p, ‘ft are  k  fet  aprWtt  on 
GL)  will  bo  on  a  level  with  the  fpeftator’s  eye,  and 
the  point  S  will  be  dirtcHy  oppofite  to  his  eye.  ]t  is 
therefore  called  the  principal  point ,  or  point  of  fight.  The 
didance  of  his  eye  from  this  point  will  be  equal  to 

yr  T,hoe.foreL  mak'  SP  (!n  the  Iine  SK)  eq.ial  to 
’  fnJ  P  _18the  projefting  point  or  fubftitute  for 
the  place  of  the  eye.  It  is  fometimes  convenient  to 
place  P  above  S,  fometimes  to  one  fiJe  of  it  on  the 
horizontal  line,  and  in  various  other  lituations  :  and 
writers,  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  the  principles  of 
-he  theory,  have  given  it  different  denominations,  fuch 
point  ofdtflance,  point  of  view,  & c.  It  is  merely  a 

ral  E  in  **  U  and  its  »  Ju- 

rai  fituation  is  below,  as  in  this  figure. 

°f  per‘Pc,aive  is  conveniently  divided  into 
Z  h  KHyrV'Vhlch  teaci'es  how  to  make  a  perfpec 
lm„nTUfh  °f  fi§'Jres  on  a  Phne>  commonly  called  the 
?odratPfTl  nnd  SCENf*AFHf>  «hich  teaches  how 
this  planf  gUreS’  fuGh  figure3  28  are  raifed  above 

Firft  general  conftruaion. 

rom  S  and  P  (fig.  2.)  draw  any  two  parallel  lines 
Fv  ,  CUttinr  the  armrml.l.n.  i.  •  r  a.  .  . 


i  i.  thi  AV'  ““"g  c,ch  °,h" *• 

For  it  is  evident  that  BA,  PV,  of  this  figure  are 

BA%°tJABhV  3nd  EV  °f  **  *• 

tgijp  “,,Bn,a;  »>  “■* » 

Second  general  conftruaion. 

Draw  two  lines  BA,  BA",  and  two  lines  PV,  PD 
parallel  to  them  and  draw  AV,  A"D,  cutting  each 
other  in  hi  i  is  the  pifture  of  B  by  Cor.  a.-^-Thfs  con- 
fhr“<a‘0nt,S  *he foundation  of  all  the  rules  of  perfpedive 
t  are  to  be  fotisd  in  the  Looks  on  this  fubieft  Thev 
appear  in  a  variety  of  forms,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
inattention  of  the  authors  to  the  principle/  The  rule 
mod  generally  adhered  to  is  as  follows  f 

i*  3  T  (^8-  3‘)  perpendicular  to  the  pround- 

to  BAd  VftVb^°mt  °!  %ht’aHd  fet  off  A/?  equal 
in  tl  V  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  eve 

whet  BPnlE  'ft1*0"  fr°m  ®  th3t  '  ^  fr°m  A> 

b;a'  .  “»  E  ■/  rfiS-  i-  are  on  oppofite  tides  of  the 
fK;  ’,1™'^  fet  them  the  fame  way.  D  is  called 

thep0lnt  ?f  diftance.  Draw  ,D,  cutting  AS  in  B 
^  ’VV,dently  e9i:i"valent  to  drawing  BA  and  PS 
B  «  and  PD  g,OUnd\Hne  and  ‘•oriaon-line,  and 

"ft** 

off  A/3  and  sn  .  CL-  1  ths  way  of  fating 

herein  ’  "h‘Ch  ‘S  aV°ided  ln  the  conftruaion 

This  ufual  conftruaion,  however  hv  a 

a. ./  s,  f„  .a  u„. 

he  hrft  general  conftruaion  requires  ft.ft  fewer  lines, 
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be  dra.wn  Perpendicular  to  GL,  becaufe  PV 
will  then  coincide  with  PS.  C  rv 

n  n  a  Tk‘rd  ffencra^  conftruaion. 

L  raw  BA  from  the  given  point  B  perpendicular  t<j 
he  ground-  me  and  AS  to  the  point  of  fight  From 
the  point  of  diftance  D  fet  off  D  d  equal  to  BA  cm 
he  fame  or  the  contrary  fid£  aj  s>  « 

Join  T  A  taiedCOdntraryme  °f  m  6  Piaureas  thc  eye. 
piaure’  of  B  Fo7sD  /r  <0  ^  1  fs  the 

™eeyerd^S^X^S 

th^  P  n  °n  anMmagnUude  :  and  il  ‘8  of  all  others 
diftances  c°nvenient>. 32  the  perpendicular 

atoncr  STl  -  7  numbt'r  of  points  may  be  arranged 

Prob.  2.  To  put  any  fraight  line  BC  (fig.  a  )  cf 

th*  ground  plan  ln  perfpeaivr.  '  S  4J  ■* 

of  it!"  r '  C  P,““lures  c>  of  its  extreme  points  bv  anv 
ftraightTineT?  C°nftruaion8'  and  j01‘n  them  by  thc 

verfS:a^o?vtt?.C°nftrUai0n  Wl11  ^ 

of  the  fundamental  theorem  P°,nt’  by  C°r’ 3* 

to  the  mu  tiphcity  of  the  figures  to  be  draw/  * 

plan  1  pefpeZe^  S^unJ. 

blemU!stfolve°dUnding  linC8  Jn  Perfpe^ive,  and  the  pro- 

poi,  tsmof  fhenTo  yd0nVrn,'ent  fS  l°  find  the  vanning 

k 

.0  A 7  Sr  s  Efflf  ”c£Vaw'  p“"h 

grounJ-Iiue  in  a  .'.d  ^  “v,“' .w"«? 

AS"'f-h°.  /r  in  “ft  'p pia""  -f  A2: 

i  he  demonftration  is  evident 
his  confirmation,  however,  runs  the  figure  to  trreat 

gfonSl  ”gm‘1  I— HO  loathe 

no.™  “°W"S  (%•  «•)  *™J.  .hi.  in. 

din If.'  .DA^  s'  Pg  Df  dl'a*H"C;'  P™  *h'  P"P'»- 

n;  U  *  and  the  lines  Ae,  B/  Co- 

Dr  CnV°  PD-  ^  s*»  S3,  8,,  sr  Z  §<: 

JJ-/>  Dg,  Dh,  cutting  the  former  in  ,  >.  ,  j  t, 
angles  of  the  picture  *  ’  f*  d»  the 

only  tfeclhe/A?^  °  ^  P°!nt  °f  dlT'an«» 

y  tc  lines  Ae,  Bf  See.  mull  be  parallel  to  PD. 

Remark* 
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Remark  In  all  the  foregoing  conftruaions  the  ne- 
ceffary  lines  (and  even  the  finifhed  pi&ure)  are  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  with  the  original  figure.  To 
avoid  this  great  inconvenience,  the  writers  on  per- 
fpe&ive  diredt  us  to  tranfpofe  the  figure ;  that  is,  to 
transfer  it  to  the  otlier  fide  of  the  ground  line,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  the  perpendiculars  A  a,  B3,  C*,  D^,  till  «A', 
See.  are  refpe&ively  equal  to  A*,  B/-,  &c.  ;  or, 
indead  of  the  original  figure,  to  ufe  only  its  tranfpofed 
fubftitute  A'B'CD'.  This  is  an  extremely  proper 
method.  But  in  this  cafe  the  point  F  mull  alfo  be 
tranfpofed  to  P'  above  S,  in  order  to  retain  the  fird 
Plate  or  moll  natural  and  limple  condru&ion,  as  in  fig.  7.  ; 
cccLxxxm.  where  it  is  evident,  that  when  BA—  AB',  arid  SP=SP', 
and  BP'  is  drawn,  cutting  AS  in  b,  we  have 
bA  :  ZBnB'A  :  P  S,  =  BA  :  PS,  and  b  is  the  pi&ure 
of  B  :  whence  follows  the  truth  of  all  the  fublequent 
conftiu&ions  with  the  tranfpofed  figure. 

Pro  b  .  4.  To  put  any  curvilineal  figure  to  the  ground - 
plan  into  perfpeaive. 

Put  a  fufficient  number  of  its  points  in .  perfpeaive 
by  the  foregoing  rules,  and  draw  a  curve  line  thiough 

them.  .  .  .  r 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conic  feaionsand  tome 
other  curves,  when  viewed  obliquely,  are  conic  fedlions 
or  curves  of  the  fame  kinds  with  the  originals,  with 
different  portions  and  proportions  of  their  principal 
lines,  and  rules  may  be  given  for  deferibing  their  pic¬ 
tures  founded  on  this  property.  But  thefe  rules  are 
very  various,  unconne&ed  with  the  general  theory  ot 
perfpeaive,  and  more  tedious  in  the  execution,  with¬ 
out  being  more  accurate  than  the  general  rule  now  gi¬ 
ven.  It  would  be  a  ufelefs  affeaation  to  infeit  them 

in  this  elementary  treatife.  ,  .  - 

We  come  in  the  next  place  to  the  delineation  ot 
figures  not  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  of  folid  figures. 
For  this  purpofe  it  is  necefiary  to  demonftrate  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

THEOREM  II. 

The  length  of  any  vertical  line  Handing  on  the 
ground  plane  is  to  that  of  its  pifture  as  the  height  of 
the  eye  to  the  diftance  of  the  horizon  line  from  the 

pifture  of  its  foot.  _  ,  . 

Let  BC  be  the  vertical  line  Handing  on  B,  and  let 
EF  be  a  vertical  line  through  the  eye.  Make  ED 
equal  to  EF,  and  draw  DE,  CE,_  BE.  It  is  evident 
that  DE  will  cut  the  horizon  line  in  fome  point  d,  Lli 
will  cut  the  piaure  plane  in  c,  and  BE  will  cut  it  in  b, 
and  that  b  c  will  be  the  piaure  of  BC,  and  is  vert., 
cal,  and  that  BC  is  to  be  as  BD  to  bd,  or  as  EF  to 

lJCor.  The  piaure  of  a  vertical  line  »  divided  in 
the  fame  ratio  as  the  hue  itfclh  For  Bv. :  LM_ 

b  c  \  bm,  .  .  t  . 

Prob.  5.  To  put  a  vertical  line  of  a  given  length  in 

tsrfpeS'xvi  /landing  on  a  given  point  of  the  piaure. 

Through  the  given  point  b  (  Fig.  8.)  of  the  piaure, 
draw  SbA  from  the  point  of  fight,  and  draw  the  ver- 
tical  line  AD,  and  make  AE  equal  to  the  length  or 
height  of  the  given  line.  Join  Eb,  and  draw  b  c  pa¬ 
rallel  to  AD,  producing  be,  when  neceflary,  till  it 
j cut  tlu  horizontal  line  in  d,  and  we  have  be  :  bd,  = 
AD  :  AE,  that  is,  as  the  length  of  the  given  line  to 
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the  height  of  the  eye,  and  b  d  is  the  diftance  of  tire 
horizon-line  from  the  point  b ,  which  is  the  picture  of 
the  foot  of  the  line.  Therefore  (Theor.  2.)  b  c  is  the 
required  pi&ure  of  the  vertical  line. 

This  problem  occurs  frequently  in  views  of  archi¬ 
tecture;  and  a  compendious  method  of  folving  it  would 
be  peculiarly  convenient.  For  this  purpofe,  draw 
a  vertical  line  XZ  at  the  margin  of  the  picture,  or  on 
a  feparate  paper,  and  through  any  point  V  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon-line  draw  VX.  Set  off  XY,  the  height  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  line,  and  draw  VY.  Then  from  any  points  b,  r, 
on  which  it  is  required  to  have  the  pictures  of  line3 
equal  to  XY,  draw  b  S,  rtt  parallel  to  the  horizon  line, 
and  draw  the  verticals  Si/,  tv:  thefe  have  the  lengths 
required,  which  may  be  transferred  to  b  and  r.  This, 
with  the  third  general  conftrudtion  for  the  bafe  points, 
will  fave  all  the  confufion  of  lines  which  would  arife 
from  conffru&ing  each  line  apart. 

Prob.  6.  To  put  any  Jloping  line  in  perfpeaive. 

From  the  extremities  of  this  line,  fuppofe  perpendi¬ 
culars  making  the  ground  plane  in  two  points,  which 
we  fhall  call  the  bafe  points  of  the  doping  line.  Put 
thefe  bafe  points  in  perfpeaive,  and  draw,  by  lad  pro¬ 
blem,  the  perpendiculars  from  the  extremities.  Join 
thefe  by  a  ffraight  line.  It  will  be  the  pi&ure  re- 
quired. 

Prob.  7.  To  put  a  fquare  in  perfpeaive ,  as  feen  by  a 
perfon  not  flanding  right  againjl  the  middle  of  either  oj 
its  fides ,  but  rather  nearly  even  with  one  of  its  corners . 

In  fig.  9.  let  ABCD  be  a  true  fquare,  viewed  by  an 
obferver,  not  (landing  at  0 ,  dire&ly  againft  the  middle 
of  its  fide  AD,  but  at  O  aimed  even  with  its  corner 
D,  and  viewing  the  fide  AD  under  the  angle  A OD  ; 
the  angle  A oD  (under  which  he  would  have  feen  AD 
from  0)  being  60  degrees. 

Make  AD  in  fig.  10.  equal  to  AD  in  fig.  9.  and 
draw  SP  and  00  parallel  to  AD.  Then,  in  fig.  10. 
let  O  be  the  place  of  the  obferver’s  eye,  and  SO  be 
perpendicular  to  SP ;  then  S  (hall  be  the  point  of  fight 
in  the  horizon  SP. 

Take  SO  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  that  extent 
from  S  to  P  :  then  P  (hall  be  the  true1  point  of  di¬ 
dance,  taken  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

From  A  and  D  draw  the  draight  lines  AS  and 
DS  ;  draw  alfo  the  draight  line  AP,  interfe&ing  DS 

in  C.  _ 

Laftly,  to  the  point  of  interfe&ion  C  draw  BC  pa¬ 
rallel  to  AD  ;  and  ABCD  in  fig.  10.  will  be  a  true 
perfpe&ive  reprefentation  of  the  fquare  ABCD  in 
fig.  9.  The  point  M  is  the  centre  of  each  fquare,  and 
AMC  and  BViD  are  the  diagonals. 

Prob.  8.  To  put  a  reticulated  fquare  in  perfpeclive,  as 
feen  by  a  perfon  flanding  oppojite  to  the  middle  of  one 
of  its  fides.  ...  'J 

A  reticulated  fquare  is  one  that  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  little  fquares,  like  net- work,  as  fig.  11.  each  fide 
of  which  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  the 
whole  furfuce  into  four  times  four  (or  16)  equal 

fquares.  #  . 

Plaving  divided  this  fquare  into  the  given  number 
of  Idler  fquares,  draw  the  two  diagonals  AaC  and 

B  xD.  r  , 

Make  AD  in  fig.  12.  equal  to  AD  in  fig.  1 1.  *nd 
divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  as  A/,  eg ,  g  /,  and  1  1>. 

Draw  SP  for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD,  ace. 
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through  the  middle  point  g  of  AD,  draw  OS  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AD  and  SP.-r—  Make  S  the  point  of  fight, 
and  O  the  place  of  the  obferver’s  eye. 

1  ake  SP  equal  to  SO,  and  P  (hall  be  the  true  point 
of  diftance.  Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  light, 
and  AP  to  the  point  of  diflance.  interfering  DS  in 
C  :  then  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  reticulated  fquare  ABCD  will  be  finiihed. 

From  the  divifionpoints  e,  g,  i,  draw  the  (Iraight 
lmest  e  f  g  h,  i  k ,  tending  towards  the  point  of  fight 
S  ;  and  draw  BD  for  one  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
fquare,  the  other  diagonal  AC  being  already  drawn. 

Through  the  points  r  and  s,  where  thefe  diagonals 
cut  e/ end  ik,  draw/m  parallel  to  AD.  Through 
the  cert:  o point  x,  where  the  diagonals  cut  eh,  draw 
nn  pai.dk!  to  AD  —Liflly,  through  the  points  v  and 
<w,  where  the  diagonals  cut  r/and  ik,  drew  p  n  paral. 
lei  to  AD;  and  the  reticulated  perfpc&ive  fquare  will 
be  unn'hed. 

This  fquare  is  truly  reprefented,  as  if  feen  by  an  ob- 
fsrver  handing  at  O,  and  having  his  eve  above  the  ho- 
r.zontal  plane  ABCD  on  which  it  k  drawn  ;  as  if  OS 
was  the  height  of  his  eye  above  that  plane:  and  the 
rhte  lines  which  'term  the  ftnall  fqua.es  within  it  have  the 
ccctxKin  fame  letters  of  reference  with  tbofe  in  fig.  u  w},ich 
is  drawn  as  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  perpen- 
cicuiarly  alove  its  centre  x.  ' 

Prob.  9.  To  pot  a  circle  in  f.erfpedive. 

If  a  circle  be  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  dirc&ly  over 
Its  centre,  it  appears  perfectly  lound,  but  if  it  be  ob¬ 
liquely  viewed,  it  appears  of  an  elliptic  A  Th»*s 

is  plam  by  looking  at  a  common  winc-glafs  let  uorMt 
on  a  table.  ‘  6 

M;  ke  a  true  reticulate  !  fquare,  as  fip\  u  PUt~ 
CCCLXXXHI.  of  the  fame  diameter  as  you  would 
have  the  circle ;  and  fetting  one  foot  of  your  com- 
pafes  in  the  centre  *,  defer, he  as  large  a  circle  as  th- 
ides  or  the  fquare  will  contain.  Then,  having  pui 
*•,"*  rcuculated  fquare  into  pet-fpeflive,  as  in  fi-r.  ,2 
oi  ferve  through  what  points  of  the  erofs  lines  and  dia-’ 
jtcuais  of  tig.  I  I.  the  Circle  p.-ffes  ;  and  through  the 
JiKt  points  in  fig.  12.  draw  the  ellipfis,  which  will  be 
as  true  a  peripective  reprefentation  of  the  circle,  as  the 
iquare  m  tu.  j  2.  is  of  t  he  fquare  in  fig.  1  r. 
riiis  Mr  1  ergufon's  rule  for  putt  inn* 


c  c  .  f .  •'  * putting  a  circle  in 

perfpedtive  ;  but  the  following  rules  by  Wolf  are  per. 
baps  more  unwerfal.  J  * 


ective, 

cuhrs  Ci,  F  2,  Gh  H4,  Iy,  kc.  s  From  the 
onus  A,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  B,  draw  flraight  lines  to  the 
principal  point  or  point  of  fight  V,  likewife  flra.VKt 
lines  from  B  and  A  to  the  points  of  dillance  L  aifd 
lv.  I  hrough  the  common  interfe&ions  draw  ftraight 
1  nes  as  in  the  preceding  cafe;  and  you  will  have  the 
P?,,lt8  c’f;  £’  *>>  reprefent? lives  of  A,  C,  F,  G, 

,  •  .  •  .  Thcn  j°il1  thc  point*  a,  c, /,  See.  as  former, 

ly  d  1  reded,  and  you  have  the  perfpedive  circle  acf * 
h  1  b  1  h  g f  c  a.  J  ° 

Hence  it  is  apparent  how  we  may  put  not  only  a 
eircle  out  alfo  a  pavement  Fid  with  Hones  of  any  form 
in  perspective.  It  is  like  wife  apparent  how  ufeful  the 
Iquare  is  in  perfoedive  ;  for,  as  in  the  fecond  cafe,  a 
true  fquare  was  deferibed  round  the  circle  to  be  put 
in  peripedive,  and  divided  into  feveral  fmaller  fquares, 
lo  in  this  third  cafe  we  make  ufe  of  the  ferrii  circle  only 
lor  the  fake  of  brevity  infiead  of  that  fquare  and  circle. 

I  rob  10.  To  put  a  reticulated  fquare  in  perffedhe,  as 
Jeen  by  a  perfon  not  funding  right  ngainjl  the  middle 
of  either  of  its  Jides ,  but  rather  nearly  even  <with  one  of 
its  corners.  J 

In  fig  ,3.  Plate  CCCLXXXHI,  let  O  be  the  place 
ot  an  obferver,  viewing  the  fquare  ABCD  almoft  even 
with  its  cornet  D  -Draw  at  pleafure  SP  f„r  the  ho 
nzon,  parallel  to  AD,  and  make  SO  perpendicular  to 
,  tktn  S  fhall  be  tne  point  of  fight,  un  i  P  the 
true  point  of  diftance,  if  SP  be  made  equ  1  to  SO. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  AP 
to  the  point  ofdiftance,  interfering  DS  in  the  point 
C  ;  then  draw  EC  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  perfpcihve  fquare  will  be  finiihed.  This  done 
draw  the  tines  which  form.the  leflcr  fqnares,  as  taught 
in  /  rob .  8.  and  the  work  will  be  comple  ted. — You  may 
rut  a  perfpe&ive  circle  in  this  fquare  by  thc  fame  rule 
as  it  was  done  in  fig.  12. 

PfCOB.  1 4  To  put  a  cube  in  perfpeclive,  ns  if  viewed 
by  a  perfon  fan  Jmg  aimojl  even  <witb  one  of  its  edges, 
and  jeewg  three  of  its  /ides l 

In  fig.  16.  Plate  CCCLXXXHI.  let  AB  be  the 
creadth  of  either  of  the  fix  equal  iquare  fides  of  the 
cube  AQ;  O  t-cp.ue  ot  the  obferver,  almoft  even 
witn  he  edge  CD  ot  the  cube,  S  the  point  of  tight, 

,  the  Ji""-'on  parallel  to  AD,  and  P  the  point  of 
diftr.nce  t^en  as  l^etorc.  1 

Make  ABCD  a  true  fquare  j  draw  BS  and  C3  to 


,1  .  - ? 

If  the  circle  to  be  put  in  per^iedlve  be  fn^ii  j  *’je  Jlj*  A}*  ^  ^  poiru  of  difbmcc^ 

!f ' .  r,™«  ,N,„,  ;,p  re  P:,„n..,  ,1 

w,  fee  ixxx,v';'  dT""‘  * « “d  j°  I*. 

j  LX1  lV’)  cutting  one  another  at  right 
c.  gtf  ;  draw  the  llraight  lines  fg  and  b  c  paralkl  to 
the  diameter  de.  Through  l  and / and  Hktwile  0  md 
^criu  ilraight  lines  mteiing  DE,  the  ground  line  Gf 


t\v-  riA„r,i,  A  .  ground  line  ef 

aru  to  the  points  ot  dillance  L  and  1C  a  L  and  ~K 
LafLy,  jotu  the  points  of  iritevftdHon  a,  b,  d,f  h  f 

If  the  circle  be  Lr,  e  fo  as  to  make  the  foregoing 
pradtice  incontinent,  bifeet  the  ground  liiA-llf 
defer, b.ng  iiom  the  point  of  bifedion  as  a  cenne  tfc 
Lmiurcle  oGn  (tig.  2.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  i  ’  ao.j 

0  Jll  T"1  7  °f  P°lr.ts  ln  t,le  <  ircurtilerence  C  F, 
Voixtv.  PanrtIie  glUUndl,,ie  u‘e  rerI’e"d‘- 


,  *  ‘  A  uraw  parallel  to 

BC,  and  the  uppermost  pcrfpedivc  fquare  fide  BFGC 
of  the  cube  will  be  fiuifhed. 

Draw  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  AP  to  thc 
point  ofdiftance,  interfering  DS  in  the  point  I  •  then 
draw  Gl  parallel  to  CD;  and,  if  the  cn!  e  b-  nn 


opaque  tne,  as  of  wood  or  metal,  all  the  outbids  n- 
it  will  i  e  finiihed  ;  and  then  ic  may  be  iliaded  as  in  the 
figure. 

But  if  you  want  a  perfpedlive  view  of  a  tranfparent 
gbm  cube,  all  the  fries  of  which  will  be  f  en  draw 
AH  toward  the  pome  of  fight,  FH  parallel  to  BA 
and  HI  parallel  to  AD  ;  then  AH  ID  will  be  the 
^  C'jbt'’  Pei  Ipedtivcly  parallel  to  the  top 
B1  GC  ;  ABFH  will  be  the  fquare  iiJe  of  the  cube 
1  aralhl  to  CGID,  and  FGIH  will  be  the  fquaa  fi  ^ 

parallel  to  ABCD.  H 

As  to  the  (hading  part  of  the  work, it  is  fuch  mere 
childrens  play,  in  companion  of  drawing  the  lines- 
a  which 
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which  form  the  fliape  of  any  object,  that  no  rules  need 
be  given  for  it.  Let  a  perfon  fit  with  his  left  fide  to¬ 
ward  a  window,  and  he  knows  full  well,  that  if  any 
folid  body  be  placed  on  a  table  before  him,  the  light 
will  fall  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  body,  and  the 
right-hand  fide  will  be  ii)  the  (hade. 

Prob.  15.  To  put  any  /olid  in  perfpeBive, 

Put  the  bafe  of  the  folid,  whatever  it  be,  in  per- 
fpe£live  by  the  preceding  rules  From  each  bound¬ 
ing  point  of  the  bafe,  raife  lines  reprefentmg  in  per* 
fpe&ive  the  altitude  of  the  objeft  ;  by  joining  thefe 
lines  and  (hading  the  figure  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  preceding  problem,  you  will  have  a  fee- 
nographic  reprefentation  of  the  object-  This  rule  is 
general  ;  but  as  its  application  to  particular  cafes  may 
not  be  apparent,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  follow- 
lowing  example  of  it.  . 

Proe.  16  To  put  a  cube  in  perfpeftive  as  feen  from 
one  of  its  angles . 

Since  the  bafe  of  a  cube  (landing  on  a  geometrical 
plane,  and  feen  from  one  of  its  angles,  is  a  fquare  feen 
fromone  of  its  angles,  draw  firfl  fuch  a  perfpe&ive  fquare : 
then  raife  from  any  point  of  the  ground-line  DE 
(Fig.  3.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.)  the  perpendicular  HI 
equel  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  and  draw  to  any  point 
V  in  the  horizontal  line  HR  the  flraight  lines  VI 
and  VH.  From  the  angles  db  and  c  draw  the  dot¬ 
ted  lines  d  2  and  c  I  parallel  to  the  ground  line  DE. 
Perpendicular  to  thefe  dotted  lines,  and  from  the 
points  1  and  2,  draw  the  flraight  lines  L  1  and  M  2. 
Laftly,  fmee  HI  is  the  altitude  of  the  intended  cube 
hi  a ,  Li  in  f  and  b.  M  2  in  dt  draw  from  the  point 
a  the  fliaight  line  fa  perpendicular  to  a  E,  and  from 
the  points  b  zndc.bg  and  c  e ,  perpendicular  to  b  c  1 ,  and 
ah  dc  being  according  to  rule,  make  af=  HI,  bg  —  ec 
—  L  l,  and  h  r/zz  M  2.  Then,  if  the  points  g,  h,  <?,/, 
be  joined,  the  whole  cube  will  be  in  perfpe&ive. 

Prob.  17.  To  put  a  fquare  pyramid  in  perfpeflive,  as 
l landing  uprivht  on  its  bafe ,  and  viewed  obliquely . 

In  fig.  4?  n°  1.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  AD  be 
the  breadth  of  either  of  the  four  Tides  of  the  pyramid 
ATCD  at  its  bafe  ABCD,  and  MT  its  perpendicular 
height.  Let  O  be  the  place  of  the  obferver,  S  his 
point  of  fight,  SE  his  horizon,  parallel  to  AD 
and  perpendicular  to  OS  ;  and  let  the  proper  point 
of  diflance  be  taken  in  SE  produced  toward  the  left 
hand,  as  far  from  S  as  O  is  from  S. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  DL 
to  the  point  of  diflance,  interfering  AS  in  the  point 
B.  Then,  from  B,  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD  ;  and 
ABCD  (hall  be  the  perfpe&ive  fquare  bafe  of  the  py* 
ramid. 

Draw  the  diagonal  AC,  interfering  the  other  dia¬ 
gonal  BD  at  M,  and  this  point  of  interfeaion  fhall 
be  the  centre  of  the  fquare  bafe. 

Draw  MT  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  of  a  length 
equal  to  the  intended  height^  of  the  pyramid :  then 
draw  the  flraight  outlines  AT,CT,  and  DT;  and  the 
outlines  of  the  pyramid  (as  viewed  from  O)  will  be 
finifhed;  which  being  done,  the  whole  may  be  fo 
(haded  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  folid  body.  ' 

If  the  olferver  had  flood  at  0,  he  could  have  only 
feen  the  fide  ATD  of  the  pyramid  ;  and  two  is  the 
greateft  number  of  fides  that  he  could  fee  from  any 
other  place  of  the  ground.  But  if  he  were  at  any 
height,  above  the  pyramid;  and  had  hi?  eye  dire&ly 


over  its  top,  it  would  then  appear  as  in  Na  2.  and  he 
would  fee  all  its  four  fules  E,  F,  G,  H,  with  its  top  t 
juft  over  the  centre  of  its  fquare  bafe  ABCD  ;  which 
would  be  a  true  geometrical  and  not  a  perfpe&ive 
fquare. 

Prob.  18.  To  put  two  equal  [quarts  in  perfpeftivef 

one  of  which  Jhall  be  direfily  over  the  other ,  at  any 

given  djjlance  from  it,  and  both  of  them  parallel  to  the 

plane  of  the  horizon. 

.  In  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be  a 
perfpe&ive  fquare  on  a  horizontal  plane,  drawn  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  foregoing  rules,  S  being  the  point  of 
fight,  SP  the  horizon  (parallel  to  AI)),  and  P  the 
point  of  diflance. 

Suppofe  AD,  the  breadth  of  this  fquare,  to  be 
three  feet ;  and  that  it  is  required  to  place  juft  fuch 
another  fquare  EFGH  dire&ly  above  it,  parallel  to  it 
and  two  feet  from  it. 

Make  AE  and  DH  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  two 
thirds  of  its  length  :  draw  EH,  which  will  be  equal 
and  parallel  to  AD  ;  then  draw  ES  and  HS  to  the 
point  of  fight  S,  and  EP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P, 
interfering  HS  in  the  point  G  :  this  done,  draw  FG 
parallel  to  EH  ;  and  you  will  have  two  perfpe&ive 
fquaies  ABCD  and  EFGH,  equal  and  parallel  to 
one  another,  the  latter  dire&ly  above  the  former,  and 
two  feet  dillant  from  it ;  as  was  required. 

By  this  method  (helves  may  be  drawn  parallel  to 
one  another,  at  any  dillance  from  each  other  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  length. 

Prob.  19.  To  put  a  truncated  pyramid  in  perfpeaive. 
Let  the  pyramid  to  be  put  in  perfpe&ive  be  quin- 
quangular.  If  from  each  angle  of  the  furface  whence 
the  top  is  cut  off,  a  perpendicular  be  fuppofed  to  fall 
upon  the  bafe,  thefe  perpendiculars  will  mark  the 
bounding  points  of  a  pentagon,  of  which  the  Tides  will 
be  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid 
within  which  it  is  inferibed.  Join  thefe,  points,  and 
the  interior  pentagon  will  be  formed  with  its  longed 
fide  parallel  to  the  longefl  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  py¬ 
ramid.  From  the  ground-line  EH  (Fig.  6.  Plate 
CCCLXXXIV.)  raife  the  perdendicular  IH,  and 
make  it  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  intended  pyramid. 
To  any  point  V  draw  the  flraight  lines  IV  and  HV, 
and  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  in  Problem  16.  deter¬ 
mine  the  fcenographical  altitudes  a ,  b ,  c ,  d,  e.  Con- 
ne&  the  upper  points/,  h ,  i,  k ,  by  flraight  lines  ; 

and  draw  l  k,fm,  gn*  and  the  perfpe&ive  of  the  trun« 
cated  pyramid  will  be  completed. 

Cor .  If  in  a  geometrical  plane  two  concentric  cir¬ 
cles  be  deferibed,  a  truncated  cone  may  be  put  in  * 
perfpe&ive  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  truncated  pyra¬ 
mid. 

Prob.  20.  To  put  in  perfpedtve  a  hollow  prifm  lying 
on  one  of  its  fides. 

Let  ABDEC  (fig.  7.  nQ  1.)  be  a  fe&ion  of  fuch 
a  prifm.  Draw  HI  parallel  to  AB,  and  diflant  from 
it  the  breadth  of  the  fide  on  which  the  prifm  refls  ; 
and  from  each  angle  internal  and  external  of  the  prifm 
let  fall  perpendiculars  to  HI.  The  parallelogram  will 
be  thus  divided  by  the  ichnographical  procefs  below 
the  ground-line,  fo  as  that  the  fide  AB  of  the  real* 
prifm  will  be  parallel  to  th'  correfponding  fide  of  the 
fcenographic  view  of  it.-  -To  determine  the  altitude 
of  the  internal  and  external  angles.  From  H  (n°  2 .) 
raife  HI  perpendicular  to .  the  ground-line,  and  on  it 

aoark. 


P  E  R  S  P 

“ark  off  the  true  altitudes  H  t,  H  2,  H  3,  H4,  and 
,  S-  fhen  >f  from  any  point  V  in  the  herizon  be 
drawn  the  ftratght  lines  VH,  V  1,  V  2,  V3,  V4 
V  5  or  VI  i  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  problem,  will  be  determined  the  height  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  angles,  viz.  i=zaa,  2-b b,  4  =tdd;  and  of  the 
external  angles,  3=er,  and  5=ee  ;  and  when  theft  an¬ 
gles  are  formed  and  put  in  their  proper  places,  the  fee- 
ao^raph  of  the  prifm  16  complete. 

Pr  o  b  .  2 1 .  To  put  a  fquare  table  in  perfpeaive,  /land¬ 
ing  on  four  upright  ftuare  legs  of  any  given  length  ’with 
refpett  to  the  breadth  of  the  table 

In  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be 

the  fquare  part  of  the  floor  on  which  the  table  is  to 
Hand,  and  EFGH  the  furface  of  the  fquare  table, 
parallel  to  the  floer.  H  9 

Suppofe  the  table  to  he  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
its  height  from  the  floor  to  be  two  feet  ;  then  two 
thirds  of  AD  or  EH  will  be  the  length  of  the  legs  i 

"n'.hVpJXr0  ('“d  ">  b'i“s  of  ibt  r”' 

ABrn°gjT?r-lu  «S“*  "1  parallel  Iqtmret 
ABCD  and  EFGH,  as  fhown  in  Prob.  io.  let  the 

legs  be  fquare  ,n  form,  and  fixed  into  the  table  at  a 
diflance  from  its  edges  equal  to  their  thicknefs.  Take 
A  a  and  D  d  equal  to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the 
legs,  and  a  b  and  dc  alfo  equal  thereto.  Draw  the 
lagonals  AC  and  BD,  and  draw  flraight  lines  from 
the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  towards  the  points  of  fight  S,  and 
terminating  at  the  fide  BC.  Then,  through  the  points 
where  thefe  lines  cut  the  diagonals,  draw  the  flraight 
ines  n  and  o  p  and  q,  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will 
have  formed  four  perfpedive  fquares  (like  ABCD  in 

%;V°  V'.for  ‘he  bafrs  of  the  four  legs  of  the  table  : 
and  them  it  is  eafy  to  draw  the  four  upright  legs  by 
parallel  lines,  all  perpendicular  to  AD ;  and  to  fhade 
mem  as  in  the  figure. 

To  reprefent  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  table. 
IT  ’  fd”"  **  parallel  to  EH,  and  HG  toward  the 
point  of  fight  S :  then  fhade  the  fpaces  between  thefe 

finiefheda.nd  thC  perfpeaive  %ure  of  table  will  be 

Prob.  22.  To  put  five  fquare  pyramid,  in  perfpeaive, 
fianding  upright  on  a  fquare  pa  vement  compofed  of  the 
Jur faces  of  8 1  cubes .  1  J  J 

In  fig.  8.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be  a 
perfpeaive  fquare  drawn  according  to  the  foregoing 
rules ;  S  the  point  of  fight,  P  the  poiftt  of  d, fiance 

Ac  “d  BD  ,he  •*» 

,fD  "T?  <1'“l  p1"*  (p«»»r=  9 
y-’-  Cl,  “,V*c.S:dhw"ii«7”«rf 

where  thefe  i;n  T  ?  ,.Then’  through  the  points 
parallel  J  AD  and TTfl  •  *7  ftraight  'ines 
will  be  fubdivided  into  8,  E?P'?WC  ABCD 

the  upper  furfaces  of  8 u iff 
ther’s  fides  in  a  fquare  form  '  f°  °ne  a”°- 

nd  Per‘ 

of  fight  S  :  then  draw  KL  nar-Ilel  t  a  m  16  PJ°mt 
diflance  hom  AD  will  be  equal  to  A  °  ^Thi  "d  “* 


E  C  T  r  V  E. 

Iel  to  AK  ;  and  the  fpace  ADLK  will  be  fubdivided 
into  nine  equal  fquares,  which  are  the  outer  upright 

ABCD  °f  the  "lne  CUbCS  the  flde  AD  of  the  fquare 

Draw  LN  toward  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from 
the  points  where  the  lines,  which  are  parallel  to  AD 
in  this  fquare,  meet  the  fide  CD  thereof,  draw  fh'ort 
lines  to  LN,  all  parallel  to  DL,  and  they  will  divide 
that  fide  into  the  outer  upright  furfaces  of  the  nine 
cubes  which  compofe  it  :  and  then  the  outfides  of  all 
the  cubes  that  can  be  vifible  to  an  obferver,  placed 

“iii  from  ,he  °  °f  ,he 

As  taught  in  Prob.  ty.  place  the  pyramid  AE  up. 
right  on  its  fquare  bafe  A  tv  a,  making  it  as  high  as 
you  pleafe  j  and  the  pyramid  DH  on  its  fquare  bafe 
butv  D,  of  equal  height  with  AE. 

Draw  EH  from  the  top  of  one  of  thefe  pyramid* 
to^he  top  of  the  other  ;  and  EH  will  be  parallel  to 

Draw  ES  and  HS  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and 
•HP  to  the  point  of  diflance  P,  interfering  ES  in  F. 

from  the  point  F,  draw  FG  parallel  to  EH  ;  then 
VP-r-w9’  and.y°u  wiU  have  a  perfpeaive  fquare 

EgS  FH  W  *  °r  ABCD)  with  its  two  diagonals 
EG  and  FH,  interfedling  one  another  in  the  centre 

of  the  fquare  at  I.  The  four  corners  of  this  fquare, 
■L,  fi,  Cr,  H,  give  the  perfpeaive  heights  of  the  four 
pyramids  A  E,BF,  CG,  and  DH;  and  the  interfec- 
Ilf  A  dla^onal®  g'ves  the  height  of  the  pyra- 
m,d  MI,  the  centre  of  whofe  bafe  is  the  centre  of  the 
perfpeaive  fquare  ABCD. 

.  daftly,  place  the  three  pyramids  BF,  CG,  Ml,  un¬ 
tight  on  their  respective  bafes  at  B,  C,  and  M  ;  aid 

is  L7he  figure  P  C  reprefentat!oa  wil1  b‘  Sillied, 

Prob  23.  To  put  upright  pyramids  in  perfpeaive,  on 
thefide,  of  an  oblong  fquare  or  parallelogram  ;  fo  that 
thetr  d, fiance,  from  one  another fall  be  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  parallelogram. 

In  moil  of  the  foregoing  operations  we  have  con- 
fiderecl  the  obferver  to  be  fo  placed,  as  to  have  an  ob- 
hque  view  of  the  perfpeaive  objeds  :  in  this,  we 

Plate  CCCl'xYVrv  h!lVe  •  7*^  V,’ew  %  8-  ' 

I  late  CCCLXXXIV.  that  is,  fianding  right  againll 

the  middle  of  the  end  AD  which  is  neaped  to  his  eye, 

and  viewing  AD  under  an  angle  of  6o  degrees 

lar?naJ7  Tfe  V"  ^  mlddle'  the  perp^ndicu- 

fmb  i’,takVScthrerei?  3t  PIcafure  for  the  point  of 
fight,  and  diaw  ES  for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD. 

•Here  Sr  mult  be  fuppofed  to  be  produced  down¬ 
ward,  below  the  limits  ot  the  plate,  to  the  place  of  the 
obferver;  and  v/E  to  be  produced  towards  the  left  hand 
beyond  E,  far  enough  to  take  a  proper  point  of  di- 
ttance  therein,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

,J  k  A  V  Plc3/Ure’  and  t(lU  tl  A  d,  for 
e  breadths  of  the  fquate  bafes  of  the  two  pyramids 

rA  the  eye  :  thtn  draw  AS  a”d  d'S, 

and  hkewife  DS  and  g  S,  to  the  point  of  fight  S  ; 

and  JJG  on  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfeaing  AS 
in  U  :  then,  from  G  draw  GI  parallel  to  AD?  and 
you  will  have  the  firll  perfpedive  fquare  AG1I)  of 
the  parallelogram  ABuD. 

n  Jrrom  1 ;d?ao.1H  ‘°  (or  toward)  the  point  of  di¬ 
ftance,  interfering  AS  in  H:  then,  from  H  draw 
A  a  2  HK 
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HK  pirailel  to  AD,  and  you  will  have  the  fecon  l 
perfpeftive  fquare  GHKI  of  the  parallelogram.— Go 
on  in  this  manner  till  you  have  drawn  as  many  per- 
fpeftive  fquares  up  toward  3  as  you  pleafe. 

Through  the  point  f,  where  DG  interfetts  g  b, 
draw  b f  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  formed 
the  two  perfpe£live  fquare  bafes  A  bed  and  efT)  g  of 
the  two  pyramids  at  A  and  D. 

From  the  point  /  (the  upper  outward  corner  of  ef 
P  g)  draw  f  h  toward  the  point  of  diftance,  till  it 
meets  AS  in  h ;  then,  from  this  point  of  meeting, 
draw  h  m  parallel  to  GI,  and  you  will  have  formed 
the  two  perfpe&ive  fquares  G  h  tk  and  Im  Ltiy  for  the 
fquare  bafes  of  the  two  pyramids  at  G  and  1. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  find  the  bafes  of  all 
the  other  pyramids,  at  the  corners  of  the  reft  of  the 
perspective  fquares  in  the  parallelogram  A  BCD,  as 
fhown  by  the  figure. — Then, 

Having  placed  the  firft  two  pyramids  at  A  and  D 
upright  on  their  fquare  bafes,  as  fhown  in  Prob  9. 
and  made  them  of  any  equal  heights  at  plenfure,  draw 
ES  and  FS  from  the  tops  of  thefe  pyramids  to  the 
point  of  fight  S  :  place  all  the  reft  of  the  pyramids 
upright  on  their  refpe&ive  bafes,  making  their  tops 
touch  the  ftraight  lines  ES  and  FS  ;  and  all  the  worit, 
except  the  ffiading  part,  will  be  finiffied. 

Prob.  24.  To  put  a  fquare  pyramid  of  equal  fixed  cubes 
in  perfpeftive . 

Fig.  2.  Plate  CCCLXXXV.  reprefents  a  pyra¬ 
mid  of  this  kind;  confifting  as  it  were  of  fquare 
tables  of  cubes,  one  table  above  another;  Si  in  the 
loweft,  49  in  the  next,  25  in  the  third,  9  in  the  fourth, 
and  1  in  the  fifth  or  uppermoft.  Thefe  are  the  fquare 

numbers  of  9,  7,  5,  3*  and  1. 

if  the  artift  is  already  mafter  of  all  the  preceding 
operations,  he  will  find  lefs  difficulty  in  this  than  in 
attending  to  the  following  defeription  of  it  :  for  it 
cannot  be  deferibed  in  a  few  words,  but  may  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  veryihort  time. 

In  fig.  1.  having  drawn  PS  for  the  horizon,  and 
taken  s’  for  the  point  of  fight  therein  (the  obferver 
being  at  O)  draw  Al)  parallel  to  PS  for  the  fide 
(next  the  eye)  of  the  firft  or  lowermoft  table  of  cubes. 
Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  DP 
to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  intetfeaing  AS  in  the 
point  B.  Then,  from  B,  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD, 
and  you  will  have  the  furface  ABCD  of  the  firft  table. 

Divide  AD  into  nine  equal  parts,  as  A  a,  ab,  be, 
ed,  & c.  then  make  AK  and  DL  equal  to  A  a,  and 
perpendicular  to  AD.  Draw  KL  parallel  to  AD,  and 
from  the  points  of  equal  divilion  at  a ,  b ,  c ,  Sec.  draw 
lines  to  KL,  all  parallel  to  AK.  Then  draw  h  S  to 
the  point  of  fight  S,  and  from  the  divifion-pomts  a,  b , 
c  See.  draw  lines  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  ail  tending 
towards  the  point  of  fight,  till  they  meet  the  diago- 

nal  BD  of  the  fquare.  .  .  .  .  ..  * 

From  thefe  points  of  meeting  draw  blacK  lead  lines 
to  DC,  all  parallel  to  AD  ;  then  draw  the  parts  of 
thefe  lines  with  black  ink  which  are  marked  1,  2,  3* 
4,  &c.  between  h  E  and  DC.  •  .  . 

Having  drawn  the  firft  of  thefe  lines  A  q  with  black 
ink,  draw  the  parts  a  i ,  b  i,  c  /,  Sec..  (of  the  former 
lines  which  met  the  diagonal  BD)  with  black  ink  al- 
fo  ;  and  rub  out  the  reft  of  the  black  lead  lines,  whicti 
would  otherwife  confufe  the  following  part  of  the 
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work.  Then,  draw  LF  toward  the  point  of  fight 
S  5  and,  from  the  points  where  the  liaes  1,  2,  3,  4, 
See .  meet  the  line  DC,  draw  lines  down  to  LF,  all 
parallel  to  DL  ;  and  all  the  vifible  lines  between  the 
cubes  in  the  firft  table  will  be  finiffied. 

Make  iG  equal  and  perpendicular  to  Hi,  and  q  M 
equal  and  parallel  to  iG  :  then  draw  GM,  which  will 
be  equal  and  parallel  to  t  q.  From  the  points  k  /,  m  n9 
See.  draw  k  n,  1 0,  m p>  Sc c.  all  parallel  to  i  G,  and  the 
outfides  of  the  feven  cubes  in  the  fide  G  q  of  the  fe* 
cond  table  will  be  finiffied. 

Draw  GS  and  MS  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  MP 
to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfeftnig  GS  in  H; 
then,  from  the  point  of  interfe&ion  H,  diaw  HI  pa¬ 
rallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  furface  GHIM 
of  the  fecond  table  of  cubes. 

From  the  points  n,  0,  p,  y,  Sec.  draw  black  lead 
lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  till  they  meet  the 
diagonal  MH  of  the  perfpe&ive  fquare  furface  GHIM; 
and  draw  s  M,  with  black  ink,  toward  the  point  of 
fight. 

From  thofe  points  where  the  lines  drawn  from  n9  o9 
p9  y,  See.  meet  the  diagonal  MH,  draw  black  lead  lines 
to  Ml,  all  parallel  to  AD;  only  draw  the  whole  firft 
line  y  I  with  black  ink,  and  the  parts  2,  3>  4,  See.  and 
n  t9  0  u9  p  vy  Sec.  of  the  other  hues  between  y  N  and 
MI,  and  GM  and  y  1,  with  the  fame  ;  and  rub  out  all 
the  reft  of  the  black  lead  lines,  to  avoid  further  confu- 
fion.  Then,  from  the  points  where  the  fhort  lines  i9 
2,  3,  Sec.  meet  the  line  MI,  draw  lines  down  to  q  E, 
-all  parallel  to  My,  and  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  feven 
cubes  in  the  fide  ME  will  be  finiffied  ;  and  all  thefe 
laft  lines  will  meet  the  former  parallels  2,  3,  4,  Sec .  in 
the  line  y  E.  ,, 

Make  t  O  equal  and  perpendicular  to  X  /,  and  y  P 
equal  and  parallel  to  t  O  ;  then  draw  OP,  which  will  be 
equal  and  parallel  to  ty . — This  done,  draw  OS  and  PS 
to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  PP  to  the  point  of  di¬ 
ftance  P  in  the  horizon.  Laftly,  from  the  point 
where  PP  interfe&s  OS,  draw  QR  parallel  to  OP  ; 
and  you  will  have  the  outlines  OQRP  of  the  furface 
of  the  third  ptrfpe&ive  table  of  cubes. 

From  the  points  w,  <v9  w,  x  draw  upright  lines  to 
OP,  all  parallel  to  /  O,  and  you  will  have  the  outer 
furfaces  of  the  five  cubes  in  the  fide  Oy  of  thi3  third 

U  From  the  points  where  thefe  upright  lines  meet  OP, 
diaw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  till  they  meet 
the  diagonal  PQ;  and  from  thefe  points  of  matting 
draw  lines  to  PR,  all  parallel  to  OP,  making  the  parts 
2,  3,  4,  5,  of  thefe  lines  with  black  ink  which  lie 
between  ZY  and  PR.  Then,  from  the  points  where 
thefe  lines  meet  PP-,  draw  lines  down  to  y  N  ; 
which  will  bound  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  five  cubes 
in  the  fide  PN  of  the  third  table.  • 

Draw  the  line  ^  x  with  black  ink  ;  and,  at  a  fourth 
part  of  its  length  between  j  and  Z,  draw  an  up¬ 
right  line  to  S,  equal  in  length  to  that  fourth  part, 
and  another  equal  and  parallel  thereto  from  Z  to  V  1. 
then  draw  SV  parallel  to  *Z,  and  draw  the  two  up¬ 
right  and  equidiftant  lines  between  s  Z  and  SV,  and 
you  will  have  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  three  cubes  1a 
the  fide  SZ  of  the  fourth  table. 

Draw  SS  and  VS  to  the  point  of  fight  S  in  the 
horizon,  a  ad  VP  to  the  point  of  diftance  therein  m- 

teriecting. 
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terfeding  SS  In  T ;  then  draw  TU  parallel  to  SV 
snd  you  have  STUV,  the  furface  of  the  fourth  table* 
T'h^h  being*  reticulated  or  divided  Into  9  perfpcafve 
imall  {qnares,  and  the  uppermoft  cube  W  placed  on 
the  middlemoft  of  the  fquares,  all  the  outlines  will  be 
hmfhed  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  properly  fhaded,  as 
m  fig.  2.  the  work  will  be  done. 

Prob.  25.  To  reprefent  a  double cr of s  in  perfbedkw, 

3*  U'te  CCCLXXXV.  let  ABCD  and 
,  ,  be  tvvo  perfpedive  fquares,  equal  and  paral 
Id  to  one  another,  the  uppermoft  directly  above  the 
loweimoft,  drawn  by  the  rules  already  laid'  down,  and 
as  tar  afunder  as  is  equal  to  the  given  height  of  the 
upright  part  of  the  crofs  ;  S  being  the  point  of  light, 
and  1  the  point  ot  diftance,  in  the  horizon  PS  taken 
parallel  to  AD. 

T)Hrr  <iAhD1u’  and  CG:  then  AEHD  and 
1  HGC  Ihail  be  the  two  viftble  Tides  of  the  upright 

part  of  the  crofs  ;  of  which,  the  length  AE  is  here 

made  equal  to  three  times  the  breadth  EH. 

^hrse-  equal  parts’  Hr>  IK-  ar1d 
d  >^lr°Up^thefe  P°‘nts  of  at  I  and  K, 

draw  MO  and  PR  p  raliel  to  AD;  and  make  the 
p  rtsMN,  I0,  PQ^KLR,  each  equal  to  HI;  then 
draw  MP  and  OR  parallel  to  DH. 

From  M  and  O,  draw  MS  and  OS  to  the  point 
ugxU  o  ;  and  from  the  point  of  diilance  P  draw  PM 
cutting  MS  in  T;  from  T  draw  TU  parallel  to  MO, 
and  meeting  OiinU  ;  and  you  will  have  the  upper- 
moft  fui  face  M  TUO  of  one  of  the  crofs  pieces  of  the 
igu re..— —Fron-,  R;  draw  Rg  tQ  the  pojnt  of  f  h(. 

OUVkVTh  UndraW  rUV  Parallel  to  0Ri  and 

«f  rV  t  br  tHe  PerfPeaive  fftuate  end  next  the 
ol  th.it  crofs-part. 

If  PM*  lon?  as  y°u  pleafe)  from  the  point 
of  diftance  P  through  the  corner  M  ;  lay  a  ruler  to 
Nand  S,  and  diaw  XN  from  the  line  Px:~ then 
Jay  the  ruler  to  1  and  S,  and  draw  YZS.-DrawXT 
paiallel  to  MO,  and  make  XVV  and  YB  equal  and 
perpendicular  to  XY  :  then  draw  WB  parallel  to  XV 
.«d  WXYB  Ml  b«  ,he  fqlla„  ,ie»  a"1  “  -  ; 

crofs-part  of  the  figure. 

IT  t0?r<1  the  p0'nt  of  %ht  S  5  and  from 

YS  n  7  ht0t‘r  P°inf  °fa^P-  interfering 
L  n  i  '  he"’  fr°!n  the  interfedion  Z,  draw  Z  a 
paia Bel  to  MO,  and  Z  b  parallel  to  HD,  and  the 
whole  delineation  will  be  finifhed. 

Phis  dene,  Ihade  the  whole,  as  in  fig.  4.  and  you  will 
have  a  true  perfpedive  feprefentation  of  a  double  crofs! 

in\r^T°pUtth,r-er°'WS  °f  uPr‘Sh fquare  objeas 
>'>ferfpeame,  equal,. nfze,  and  at  equal  dflances  from 

Tf  dl-u'  rn„a?  obpn8  fouare  plane,  the  breadth 
Lgihthenof.  1‘  °f  °ny  a^d  proportion  to  the 

T  CEPLRXXV.  Is  a  perfpedive  re¬ 
long  as  *  it  is^raaf  hag-  f<1Uare  thrCe  tfme3  as 

fquare  objects  on  each  fDe^and  one  of  th'T  UpWght 

Pancen8tfreomnodle;  h,*h*  and'at^udS' 

both  iong-wifc  and-*- 

the  pobt  NS’bdng  Tndt£S  middle^TtheAinfiD  !- 


ective. 

and  draw  DP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  mcerfe&in 
AS  in  the  point  B  :  then,  from  B  draw  BC  parall 

IO >ru  ’  anf  yotl  ^ave  tfle  PerTpedive  fquare  ABCD 
through  the  point  i,  where  DB  interfeds  NS 
draw  ae  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  fubdivided 
the  perfpedive  fquare  ABCD  into  four  leffer  fquares, 
as  A  <7 1  N,  NitDjdBE',  and  i  k  C  e.  4  ’ 

From  the  po.nt  C  (at  the  top  of  the  perfpediv 
fquare  ABCD)  draw  CP  to  the  point  of  diitai.ee  P 
interleding  AS  in  E  ;  then,  from  the  point  E  draw 
EFparalklto  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  ft  cord 
perfpedive  fquare  BEFC.  . 

Through  the  point  /,  where  CE  interfeds  NS,  draw 
If  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  fubdivided  the 
fquare  BE  I- C  into  the  four  fquares  Mb  Ik,  l  IfC, 

0  E  m  4  and  lm  If.  J  * 

fafllf-Ti  F  (aJ„th£  t0p  °f  the  P^fpedive 

Iq  ure  BEFu)  draw  I  P  to  the  point  of  diftance  P, 
mterfeding  AS  in  I  ;  then  from  the  point  I  draw 
fn  t0  *“d  you  Wlli  have  thc  third  per- 

ipective  iquare  El KF.  ^ 

Through  the  point  n,  whtre  FI  interfeds  NS,  draw 

parai?ltS.AUi  and  y°u  will  have  fubdivided  the 
fquare  EIKFmto  tour  leffer  fquares,  E  r  «  m,  m  n g  F, 
cion,  and  n  0  Kg.  s  * 

From  the  point  K  (at  the  top  of  the  third  oerfpec- 

pteii“ME  KIl  draw  KP  to  the  point  of  diltam-e 
I,  mterfeding  AS  in  L;  then  from  the  point  L 
draw  LM  parallel  to  AD;  and  you  will  have  the 
fourth  perfpedive  fquare  1LMK. 

Through  the  point  fi,  where  KL  interfeds  NS, 
draw  dh  pard  el  to  AD ;  and  you  will  have  fubdivided 
tne^fq  iare  ILMKi  into  the  four  leffer  fquares  I  dp  0 
op  /;  iv,  dLqpy  and  /  q  M  h,  ^ 

Thus  we  have  formed  an  oblong  fquare  ALMD 
whole  perfp-d^e  length  is  equal  to  four  times  its 
Ixeadth,  and  it  contains  16  equal  perfpedive  fquares. 

_  ,  Feater  length  was  ftill  wanted,  we  might  pro- 
cccil  further  on  toward  S.  "  * 

Take  A  3  equal  to  the  intended  breadth  of  the  fide 
of  the  upright  iquare  object  AQ_(alI  the  other  fides 
being  of  the  fame  breadth),  and  AO  for  the  intended 
height.  Draw  O  1 8  parallel  to  AD,  and  make  D  8 
■Id  4  7  equal  to  A  3  ;  then  draw  3  S,  a  S,  7  S  and 
8s  to  the  point  of  light  S;  and  among  them  we 
(hall  have  the  perfpedive  fquare  bates  of  ail  the  27 
upright  objeds  on  the  plane.  f 

Through  the  point  9,  where  DB  interfeds  8  S’ 
draw  r  10  parallel  to  AD,  and  you  have  the  three  per! 
fpedive  fquare  bafes  A  1  2  3,  4767  So  10  T) 
of  the  three  upright  fquare  objeds  at  A,  N,  and  D 
1  h rough  the  point  21,  where  eb  interfeds  8  S, 

f/j'W  ’'bf‘-Mel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the 
th  ec  perfped.ve fquares  «  t4  ,5  16  ,7  l8  ,9  20>  anJ 

.  1  e  22 ’  t<)r  ‘be  bafes  of  the  fecond  crofs  row  of 
N,Jand  Dan3e  the  "tXt  bey°nd  £he  firil  three  at  A. 

Through  the  point  w,  where  CE  interfeds  8  S. 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  BC  ;  and  you  will  have  three 
perfpedive  fquares,  at  B,  k,  and  C,  for  the  bafes  of 
the  thuo  row  of  obje&s ;  one  of  which  is  Let  up  at  B. 

hrougb  the  point  .r,  where/r  interfeds  8  S,  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  bf;  and  you  will  have  three  nerfpec- 
tive  fquares  at  b,  /,  and  .v,  for  the  bafts  of  the  fourth 
crofs  row  of  objeds.  ourl11 

Go  on  in  this  manner,  as  you  fee  in  the  figUre,  to  ' 
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find  the  reft  6?  the  fquare  bafes,  up  to  LM ;  and  you 
will  have  27  upon  the  whole  oblong  fquare  plane,  on 
which  you  are  to  place  the  like  number  of  obje&s,  as 

in  fig.  5*  .  . 

Having  a  {Turned  AO  for  the  perfpe&ive  height  of 
the  three  objeds  at  A,  N,  and  D  (fig.  6.)  next  the 
obferver’s  eye,  and  drawq  O  18  parallel  to  AD,  in 
order  to  make  the  objeffs  at  N  and  D  of  the  fame 
height  as  that  at  O  ;  and  having  drawn  the  upright 
•lines  4  1  5,  7  W,  8  X,  and  D  22,  for  the  heights  N 
and  D;  draw  OS  and  RS,  15  S  and  WS,  XS  and 
22  S,  all  to  the  point  of  fight  S  :  and  thefe  lines  will 
determine  the  perfpedtively  equal  heights  of  all  the 
reft  of  the  upright  objects,  a3  (hown  by  the  two  placed 
at  a  and  B. 

To  draw  the  fquare  tops  of  thefe  objtds,  equal  and 
parallel  to  their  bafes,  we  need  only  give  one  example, 
which  will  ferve  for  all. 

Draw  3  R  and  2Q_parallel  td  AO,  and  Up  to  the 
line  RS  ;  then  draw  PQjparallel  to  OR,  and  OPQR 
{hall  be  the  top  of  the  objed  at  A,  equal  and  parallel 
to  its  fquare  bafe  A  I  2  3.— In  the  fame  eafy  way  the 
tops  of  all  the  other  ©bjeds  are  formed. 

When  all  the  reft  of  the  objeds  arc  delineated,  fhade 
them  properly,  and  the  whole  perfpedive  fcheme  will 

have  the  appearance  of  fig.  5. 

Pros.  27.  To  put  a  fquare  box  in  perfpedive 9  containing 
a  given  number  of  lejfer  fquare  boxes  of  a  depth  equal 
to  their  width. 

Let  the  given  number  of  little  fquare  boxes  or  cells 
be  16,  then  4  of  them  make  the  length  of  each  fide 
of  the  four  outer  Tides  a  b,  be ,  cd ,  da9  as  in  fig.  7. 
and  the  depth  af  is  equal  to  the  width  ae.  Whoever 
can  draw  the  reticulated  fquare,  by  the  rules  laid  down 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  article,  will  be  at  no 
dofs  about  putting  this  perfpedive  fcheme  in  pradice. 
Prob.  28.  To  put  flairs  <u>ith  equal  and  parallel  Jleps  in 

i/fiff.Tf  Plate  CCCLXXXVI.  let  ab  be  the 
:jriven  breadth  of  each  ftep,  and  a  i  the  height  thereof. 
Make  be,  cd,  dc,  &c.  each  equal  to  ab  ;  and  draw 
all  the  upright  lines  a  i,  bl,  cn,  dp,  & c.  perpendicu- 
lar  to  ah  (to  which  the  horizon  jS  is  parallel)  5  and 
from  the  points  i,  l,  n,  p,  r,  & c.  draw  the  equidiftant 
lines  i  B,  /C,  *  D,  &c.  parallel  to  ah;  thefe  diltances 
bein?  equal  to  that  of  i  B  from  ah . 

Draw  x  i  touching  all  the  corner-points  /,  n ,  p,  r, 
v;  and  draw  2  16  parallel  to  *  i,  as  far  from  it  as 
you  want  the  length  of  the  fteps  to  be.  . 

Toward  the  point  of  light  S  draw  the  lines  a  I,  1  2, 
£2  / 4,  Sec.  and  draw  1615,  14  I3»  I2II>  10  9> 

8  7,  6  ?,  43,  and  2  to  an<^  meet” 

■inn  the'lines  W15,  u  i3>  /  II,  &c  in  the  points  1 5, 
it  11,  9,  7.  J,  3>  and  1:  then  from  thefe  points 
draw  15  14,  13  12>  11  ,0.»  9  76'  5  4-  *nd  3.2. 

all  parallel  to  ha;  and  the  outlines  of  the  fteps  will 
be  finifhed.  From  the  point  16  draw  16  A  parallel 
to  h  a,  and  A*  16  will  be  part  of  the  flat  at  the  top 
•of  the  uppermoft  ftep.  Phis  done,  (hade  the  Work  as 
in  fig.  2.  and  the  whole  will  be  finifhed. 

Prob.  29.  To  put  flairs  -with  flats  and  openings 
in  perfpelilive,  flanding  on  a  horizontal  pavement  of 

In^iinXof  Plate  CCCLXXXVI.  having  made  S  the 
joint  of  fight,  and  drawn  a  reticulated  pavement  AB 


with  black  leadlines,  which  may  be  rubbed  out  again  $ 
at  any  diftance  from  the  fide  AB  of  the  pavement 
which  is  neareft  to  the  eye,  and  at  any  point  where 
you  choofe  to  begin  the  ftair  at  that  diftance,  as  ai 
draw  Ga  parallel  to  BA,  and  take  ab  at  pleafure  for 
the  height  of  each  ftep. 

Take  a  b  in  your  compares,  and  fet  that  extent  as 
many  times  upward  from  F  to  E  as  is  equaUo  the 
firft  required  number  of  fteps  O,  N,  M,  L,  X ;  and 
from  thefe  points  of  divifion  in  EF  draw  i  b,  2d,  3/, 

4  h,  and  Ei,  all  equidiftant  from  one  another,  and 
parallel  to  Fa:  then  draw  the  equidiftant  upright  lines 
ab-,  td,  uf\  vh ,  w  ky  and  fm,  all  perpendicular  to 
Fa:  then  draw  mb ,  touching  the  outer  corners  of 
thefe  fteps  at  m,  ky  h ,  /,  dy  and  b  ;  and  draw  pa¬ 
rallel  to  m  b}  as  far  from  it  as  you  want  the  length  of 
the  fteps  K,  L,  M,  N,  O  to  be. 

Towards  the  point  of  fight  S  draw  mn9l$9ko9  *6, 
h p ,  /y,  d  r,  and  b  s.  Then  (parallel  to  the  bottom- 
line  BA)  through  the  points  «,  0 ,  p9  y,  r,  s9  draw 
*8;  5,  14;  6,  15;  7,  16;  1,  17  J  an<I  2/.-  which 
done,  draw  n  5  and  0  6  parallel  to  /  m,  and  the  out* 
lines  of  the  fteps  K,  L,  M,  N,  O  will  be  finiihed. 

At  equal  diftances  with  that  between  the  lines  mark¬ 
ed  8  and  14,  draw  the  parallel  lines  above  marked  9 
10  11  12  and  13;  and  draw  perpendicular  lines  up¬ 
wards  from  the  points  nf  o9  pf  y,  r,  j,  as  in  the 
figure. 

Make  H  m  equal  to  the  intended  breadth  of  the  fiat 
above  the  fquare  opening  at  the  left  hand,  and  draw 
HW  toward  the  point  of  fight  S.  equal  to  the  in¬ 
tended  length  ©f  the  flat ;  then  draw  WP  parallel  to 
Hm,  and  the  outlines  of  the  fiat  will  be  finiihed. 

Take  the  width  of  the  opening  at  pleafure,  as  from 
F  to  C,  and  draw  CD  equal  and  parallel  to  FE. 
Draw  GH  parallel  to  CD,  and  the  fhort  lines  marked 
33,  34,  &c.  juft  even  with  the  parallel  lines  1,  2,  See . 
From  the  points  where  thefe  ihort  lines  meet  CD 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S  till  they  meet 
DE  ;  then  from  the  points  where  the  lines  38,  39,  40, 
&c.  of  the  pavement  meet  Cy,  draw  upright  lines  pa¬ 
rallel  to  CD  ;  and  the  lines  which  form  the  opening 
will  be  finifhed. 

The  fteps  P,  Qj  R,  8,  T,  and  the  flat  U  above 
the  arch  V,  are  done  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe 
in  fig.  I.  as  taught  in  Prob.  28.  and  the  equidiftant 
parallel  lines  marked  18,  19,  &c.  are  dire&iy  even 
with  thofe  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  arch  V,  and 
the  upright  lines  on  the  right-hand  fide  are  equidiftant 
with  thofe  on  the  left. 

Fr®m  the  points  where  the  lines  18,  19,  20,  Sec. 
meet  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  arch,  draw  lines  toward 
the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from  the  points  where  the 
pavement  lines  29  30,  31,  32,  meet  the  line  drawn 

from  A  towards  the  point  of  fight,  draw  upright  lines 
toward  the  top  of  the  arch. 

Having  done  the  top  of  the  arch,  as  in  the  figure, 
and  the  lew  fteps  to  the  right  hand  thereof,  ftiade  the 
whole  as  in  fig.  4.  and  the  work  will  be  finifhed. 

Prob  50.  Td  put  upright  conical  objeds  in  perfpedive, 
as  if flanding  on  the Jides  of  an  oblong fquare ,  at  diflances 
from  one  another  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  oblong . 

In  fig.  5.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVI.  the  bafes  of  the 
upright  cones  are  perfpedive  circles  infcribed  in  fquares 

of  the  fame  diameter  $  and  the  cones  are  fet  uprig  t 

en 
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©n  their  bafes  by  the  fame  rules  as  are  given  for  pyra¬ 
mids,  which  we  need  not  repeat  here* 

In  moft  of  the  foregoing  operations  we  have  confi- 
dered  the  obferver’s  eye  to  be  above  the  level  of  the 
tops  of  all  the  obje&s,  as  if  he  viewed  them  when 
(landing  on  high  ground.  In  this  figure,  and  the  firfl 
and  fecond  of  the  next  plate,  we  (ha'll  fuppofe  him  to 
be  (landing  on  low  ground,  and  the  tops  of  the  obje&s 
to  be  above  the  level  of  his  eye. 

In  fig.  5.  let  AD  be  the  perfpe&ive  breadth  of  the 
oblong  fquare  ABCD  ;  and  let  A  a  and  (equal  to 
A  a)  be  taken  for  the  diameters  of  the  circular  bafes 
of  the  two  cones  next  the  eye,  whofe  intended  equal 
heights  fhall  be  AE  and  DF. 

Having  made  S  the  point  of  fight  in  the  horizon 
parallel  to  AD,  and  found  the  proper  point  of  diftance 
therein,  draw  AS  and  aS  to  contain  the  bafes  of  the 
cones  on  the  left-hand  fide,  and  DS  and  </S  for  thofe 
en  the  right. 

Having  made  the  two  fir  ft  cones  at  A  and  D  of 
equal  height  at  pleafure,  draw  ES  and  FS  from  their 
tops  to  the  point  of  fight,  for  limiting  the  perfpe&ive 
heights  of  all  the  reft  of  the  cones.  Then  divide  the 
parallelogram  ABCD  into  as  many  equal  perfpe&ive 
Squares  as  you  pleafe;  find  the  bafes  of  the  cones  at  the 
corners  of  thefe  fquares,  and  make  the  cones  thereon, 
as  in  the  figure. 

If  you  would  reprefent  a  ceiling  equal  and  parallel 
to  ABCD?  fupported  on  the  tops  of  thefe  cones, 
draw  EF,  th<*n  EFGH  (hall  be  the  ceiling;  and  by 
drawing  ef  parallel  to  EF,  you  will  have  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  floor-boards  and  beams,  which  may  be  what 
you  pleafe. 

This  (hows  how  any  number  of  equidiftant  pillars 
may  be  drawn  of  equal  heights  to  fupport  the  ceiling 
of  a  long  room,  and  how  the  walls  of  fuch  a  room 
may  be  reprefented  in  perfpe&ive  at  the  backs  of  thefe 
pillars.  It  alfo  (hows  how  a  ftreet  of  houfes  may  be 
drawn  in  perfpe&ive. 

Prob.  31.  To  put  a  fquare  hollow  in  perfpeSive,  the 
depth  of  which  fhall  hear  any  ajfignea  proportion  to  its 
width 

Fig.  1.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  is  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  fquare  hollow,  of  which  the  depth  AG  is 
equal  to  three  times  its  width  AD  ;  and  S  is  the 
point  of  fight  over  which  the  obferver  s  eye  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  placed,  looking  perpendicularly  down  into 
it,  1  ut  not  dire&lv  over  the  middle. 

Draw’  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  make 
SI.  the  horizon  paralleL  to  AD,  and  produce  it  to 
fuch  a  length  beyond  T  that  you  may  find  a  point  of 
diftance  therein  not  nearer  S  than  if  AD  was  feen 
under  an  angle  of  60  degrees 

,  Hraw  DU  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfe&ing  AS 
ra  B  ;  then  from  the  point  B  draw  BC  parallel  to 

a  E-^nd  y°?  WiU  h?ve  the  perfpe&ive  fquare 
ABCD,  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  intended  depth. 

.  Hraw  CV  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfe&ing  AS 
m  E;  then  from  the  point  E  draw  EF  parallel  to 

n?rUandiy0,U  Wl11  haVe  the  fecond  perfre&ive  fquare 
JJhrC,  which,  added  to  the  former  one,  makes  two- 
thirds  o(  the  intended  depth. 

.  -^raw  FW  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfe&ing  AS 
m  G;  then  from  the  point  G  draw  GH  parallel  to 
^D  ;  and  you  will  have  the  third  perfpe&ive  fquare 
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EGHF,  'which,  with  the  former  two,  makes  the 
whole  depth  AGHD  three  times  as  great  as  the 
width  AD,  in  a  perfpe&ive  view. 

Divide  AD  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  a3  fup¬ 
pofe  8  ;  and  from  the  divifion-points  a ,  b ,  r,  d,  See. 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  ending  at 
GH;  then  through  the  points  where  the  diagonals 
BD,  EC,  GF,  cut  thefe  lines,  draw  lines  parallel  to 
AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  parallelogram  AGHD 
reticulated,  or  divided  into  192  final!  and  equal  per¬ 
fpe&ive  fquares. 

Make  AI  and  DM  equal  and  perpendicular  to  AD; 
then  draw  IM,  which  will  be  equal  and  parallel  to 
AD  ;  and  draw  IS  and  MS  to  the  point  of  fight  S. 

Divide  AI,  IM,  and  MD,  into  the  fame  number 
of  equal  parts  as  AD  is  divided;  and  from  thefe 
points  of  divifi on  draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight 
S,  ending  refpe&ively  at  GK,  KL,  and  LH. 

From  thofe  points  where  the  lines  parallel  to  AD 
meet  AG  and  DIT  draw  upright  lines  parallel  to  AI 
and  DM  ;  and  from  the  points  where  thefe  lines  meet 
IX  and  LM  draw  lines  parallel  to  IM  ;  then  (hade  the 
work,  as  in  the  figure. 

pROB.  32.  To  reprefent  a  fernicircu/ar  arch  in  perfpec - 
tjve,  as  if  it  werefanding  on  two  upright  walls ,  equal 
in  height  to  the  height  of  the  obferver' s  eye.  * 

After  having  gone  through  the  preceding  operation, 

rrpTYvvfm  ea*y  by  a  bare  vievvoF  %  2‘ Plate 
ULLAXav  XL  than  it  could  be  made  by  any  de- 

fcnption  ;  the  method  being  fo  much  like  that  of 
drawing  and  (hading  the  fquare  hollow. — We  need 
only  mention,  that  aT^EA  and  DF ctd  are  the  up- 
rjght  walfi  on  which  the  femicircular  arch  is  built ; 
that  S  is  the  point  of  fight  in  the  horizon  T  t ,  taken 
in  the  centre  of  the  arch  ;  that  d  in  fig.  1.  is  the 

A°T?nn  that  the  tv/0  PerfPe&ive  fquares 

ABCD  and  BEIC  make  the  parellelogram  AEFD  of 
a  length  equal  to  twice  its  breadth  AD. 

Prob.  33  To  reprefent  a  fquare  in  perfpe8ive>  as 
viewed  by  an  obferver  funding  diredly  even  with 
or.e  of  its  corners. 

In  fig.  3.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  let  A  o  BC  be 
a  true  fquare,  viewed  by  an  obferver  Handing  at  fome 
diftance  tiom  the  coiner  G,  and  juft  even  with  thedia- 
gonal  C  9. 

Let  /SP  be  the  horizon,  parallel  to  the  diagonal 
AB  ;  and  S  the  point  of  fight,  even  with  the  diagonal. 
C  9.  Here  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  points  of  di- 
nance/)  and  P ,  equidiftant  from  the  point  of  fight  S. 

Draw  the  (Iraight  line  1  17  parallel  to  AB,  and 
draw  A  8  and  B  10  parallel  to  CS.  Take  the  diftance 
between  8  and  9  in  your  eompafles,  and  fet  it  off  ail 
the  way  in  equal  parts  from  8  to  1,  and  from  10  to. 
*7*  d  he  line  1  17  fhould  be  produced  a  good  way 
further  both  to  right  and  left  hand  from  9,  and  divid- 
ed  all  the  way  in  the  fame  manner. 

From  thefe  points  ©f  equal  divifion,  8,  9,  10,  See » 
draw  lines  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  alfo  to  the  two 
points  ot  diftance  p  and  P,  as  in  the  figure. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  a  c  b  9  is  the  perfpe&ive  repre- 
fentation  of  A9BC,  viewed  by  an  obferver  even  withu 
the  corner  C  and  diagonal  C  9. — But  if  there  are  other 
fuch  fquares  lying  even  with  this,  and  having  the  fame- 
pofition  with  refpeft  to  the  line  1  17,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  obferver,  who  (lands  dire&ly  even  with  the 

corner. 
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comer  C  ©Fthe  fir  ft  fquare,  will  not  be  even  with  the 
like  corners  G  and  K  of  the  others  ;  but  will  have  an 
oblique  view  of  them,  over  the  files  i-G  and  Ik,  which 
sue  neareft  his  eye  :  and  their  p^e&ivc  reputa¬ 
tions  will  be  egf  6  and  h  k  i  3,  drawn  among  fie  lme. 
in  the  figure:  of  which,  the  '.paces  taken  up  y  eac 
iice  be  between  three  of  the  lines  drawn  toward  the 
point  of  diftance  /,  and  three  drawn  to  the  other  point 
of  diftance  P. 


IWW  To  reprcjenl  a  common  chair,  in  an  oblique  in 

The  tiSnai  lines  to  the  point  of  fight  S,and  points 
of  diftance"/ an  1  P,  being  drawn  as  111  the  preceding 
°I u  .  -C  .1-  -u.,.  as  Inin  13, on 
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prolonged  till  they  came  to  the  extended  line  1  lj> 
they  would  meet  it  in  the  equal  points  of  civ, lion,  in 
forming  large  plans  of  this  fort,  the  ends  of  lops  ot 
paper  may  be  palled  to  the  r.ght  and  lest  eeges  of  cue 
fneet  on  which  the  plan  is  to  be  toroieo. 

OftheAnamorphof^or  reformation  of  aifiartctl  images. 
By  this  means  pithures  that  are  fo  niilhapm,  as  to 
exhibit  no  regular  appearance  of  any  thing  to  the  na- 
ked  eye,  (hall,  when  viewed  by  reflea, on,  prefent  u 


01  Uher.i!tc  J'  '  »  <r 

operation,  chcoie  any  part  of  tlie  plane 

.  .  1st _  <h„  .  tn 
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regular  and  beautiful  image.  1  he  u. venter  of  this  in¬ 
genious  device  is  not  known.  Simon  btevinus,  who 
was  the  fir  ft  that  wrote  upon  it,  dots  not  inform  us 
from  whom  he  learned  it.  The  principles  of  ,t  are  kid 
do#ai  by  S.  Vauzekrd  in  his  Perfpdhve  Lon, quo  it  tv 
/indrique ;  and  Gafpar  Schott  protclles  to  copy  Manus 
Bettmus  in  his  dcfcription  ct  this  piece  of  artihci 

maoric.  r  c 

i  t  will  be  fufucient  for  our  purpofe  to  copy  one  ot 
the  Ample!!  figures  of  this  writer,  as  by  this  means  the 
myfterv  of  this  art  will  be  fufficentty  unfiflded  u  -  Pia,c 
on  the  cylinder  of  paper,  or  pafteboard,  A  BCD,  cccliuw. 
draw  whatever  is  intended  to  be  exhibited,  as  the  let-  fig-  <-• 
ters  1HS.  Then  with  a  needle  make  perforations  a- 
W  the  whole  outline  ;  and  placing  a  cancue,  G,  be¬ 
hind  this  cylinder,  mark  upon  the  ground  plane  fte 
fbadow  of  them,  which  wtll  be  diftorted  more  or  .tfs, 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  taudie  or  the  p.ane, 

&c.  This  being  dene,  let  the  ptftnre  be  an  exaft  copy 
of  this  diftorted  image,  let  a  metallic  fpeculum  be  fun- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  the  cylinder,  and  -t  the  eye  of 
the  fpefctator  have  the  fame  pofition  before  the  cylin¬ 
der  that  the  candle  had  behind  ,t.  1  hen  looking  up¬ 

on  the  fpeculum,  he  will  fee  the  diftorted  image  re- 
ftcrrf  to  its  proper  lhape.  The  reformation  o.  the 
image,  he  fays,  will  not  eafily  be  made  exact  in  this 
method,  but  it  will  be  fufficently  fo  to  anfwer  the 
Dofc. 


vfhirn  vou  wiftii'i  >iciw  -  —  »  1 

gre  juft  as  many  l  ues  (namely  two)  hetween/and  m 
,  r  i*  md  n.  drawn  toward  the  point  of  diftance/.  a. 
the  left  hard,  as  between  /  and  13,01*  and  »*  diaw" 
to  the  point  of  diftar.ee  P  on  the  n  >ht  :  fo  that  lm, 
tt  1  ~  and  3  *  U  form  a  perfpe&tve  kjuarte. 

From*  the  four  cornea  /,  w,  w,  *3’  Tiafv 

raife  the  four  legs  of  the  chair  to  the  peifpeftive  per- 
.tn Be  fl  .r  height  you  would  have  them  :  then  m  ke 
the  "feat  of  the  chrir  a  fquare  equal  and  parallel  to  Imn 
1ft  Prob.  ,3.  which  will  make  the  two 
j.des  of  ftf  feat  in  the  direftion  of  the  lme,  drawn 
toward  the  point  of  diftasee/,  and  the  fore  and  back 
!°7t  c  ,he  feat  in  direction  of  the  lines  orawn  to  the 
t  It  er  point  of  diftance  P.  This  done,  draw  the  back 
cf  the  chair  leaning  .  little  backward,  and  the  croft 
bars  therein  tending  toward  the  point  of  ^ 

Then  (hade  the  work  as  in  the  figure  ,  *n  p 

cVivc  chair  win  he  finifhe*  .  . 

Pro  b.  3  5.  To  prefent  an  oblong  fquare  table  tn  an  oblique 

perfptti tve  ^  w*  ^  XXXV  -  I  M  is  ?n  oblong 

ns,,** nrr&izi 

Yven  v/ith  C  Q  1  rc;;  p 3*  ■  .  _  _  c  „  c„^re 


S  V^f^iJelv  parallel  to  the  fide  a  r  of  the  fqua  e 
b  eio  -lThe  foreraentioned  lines  drawn  from  the  lme 
*  the  two  points  f  diftance  p  and  P,  form  equal 

eP',ve  failures  on  the  ground  plane.  - 

of' SVtaHe’l Sd°«?on  "pX^ »"3  in/" 


of  the  floor  or  ground 


plane  whereon  the  table  is  to 


CJSrfite  t?Wr  taS  iin,  i.>bn»a.l.  ..ill  be  fa- 

;!l'  "»ZZS  fcTSkt «-» '•  ,™* 

I  M  of  the  table  ...  <«o»S  *P««.  P"' 
make  the  “  nat  lnel  to  the  oblong  fquare  q  r  s  t 

lp<ftrch‘ t'-  felt  of  the  table  Hands.  Then  Shade 
XtlS^inthe  figure,  tmd  the  work  will  be  n- 

”  Vf  the  line  l  .  7  was  prolonged  to  the  right  and  left 
1  Jd  mid  rurally  divided  throughout  (as  a  is  b  om  i 
id  , f  the  lines  which  are  drawn  from  /  and 

-nd  left  hand  fides  of  the  phte  wee 


this,  were  found  out  afterwards:  fowat  mete  pidures 
could  be  drawn  by  certain  rules,  without  the  ufe  of  a 
candle.  Schott  quotes  one  of  thde  methocs  In.m  Be  - 
t-nn.,  another  from  Herigonius,  and  another  from  K,r- 
cher,  which  may  be  fecn  in  h,s  Mag, a,  vol.  t.  p.  162, 
He  alfo  gives  an  account  of  the  methods  of  ,e- 
iorming  pictures  by  fpeculum.  of  conical  and  other  fi- 

SUtInftead  of  copying  ary  of  thefe  methods  from  Schott 

or  Beet  nus,  wV  hail  prefent  cur  readeis^  with  that 

which  Dr  Smith  hath  given  us  m  his  Optics,  vol.  1. 

p*  2$o,  as,  no  doubt,  the  belt,  and  trem  which  any 

perfon  mav  e  -fi  y  make  a  drawing  of  tuts  kind.  t  M 

fame  defc'ipticn  anfwet*  to  two  mirror*,  one  of  which, 

\  1  ,n.j  t),P  other  fio.  8.  is  concave. 

4V  r.  n .  is  convex,  anil  tne  ouicr,  n*.  • 

*1„  order  to  print  upon  a  plane  a  deformed  «Vy 
ABCDEKIHGF  of  an  original  picture,  which  Anil 
appear  regular,  when  fcen  from  a  given  point  O,  ele- 
vated 


to  17) 


the  right 


rerinar,  wncu  ittu  ^ -  r 

,ated  nboie  the  plane,  by  rays  refl-a;d  from  a  pohlh- 

cylinder,  placed  upon  the  circle /« /.equal  to  n» 
Mven  b-.fe  ;  from  the  point  R,  which  mnft  be  fop;  o- 
led  to  be  perpendicularly  under  O,  the  place  of  the  eye, 
tottvi  lines  R  «  Re;  which  fnall  euher _touch  the 
haF  of  the  cylinder,  or  elfe  cut  off  two  fmad  equal 
ferments  from  the  fide,  of  it,  according  as  the :  copy 
\Pi  mended  cole  more  or  lets  deformed.  I  ..en,  U- 
kirg  the  eye,  mftd  above  R.to  the  given  heignt  RO. 


/ 
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fomevrhat  greater  than  that  of  the  cylinder,  for  a  lumi¬ 
nous  point,  deferibe  the  fhadow  a  e  k  f  { of  a  fquare 
a  e  x  z,  fig.  36.  or  parallelogram  (landing  upright  up¬ 
on  its  bale  a  e>  and  containing  the  piilure  required) 
anywhere  behind  the  arch  l  n  p.  Let  the  lines  drawn 
from  R  to  the  extremities  and  divilions  of  the  bafe  a, 
iy  c ,  ( l ,  e,  cut  the  remoteft  part  of  the  fhadow  in  the 
points  f>g,  hy  iy  /,  and  the  arch  of  the  bafe  in  /,  m, 
n,  0,  p;  from  which  points  draw  the  lines  /  AF, 
m  BG,  n  CH,  cDI,  p  EK,  as  if  they  were  rays  of 
light  that  came  from  a  focus  R,  and  were  refleded 
from  the  bafe  In  p  ;  fo  that  each  couple,  as  /  A,  /  R, 
produced,  may  cut  off  equil  fegments  from  the  circle. 
Laflly,  transfer  the  lines  /  a/9  m  b g,  &c.  and  all 
heir  parts,  in  the  fame  order,  upon  the  refped've 
lines/  AF,  wBG,  Sc c.  and  having  drawn  regular  curves, 
by  eflimation,  through  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
through  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  and  through  every  inter¬ 
mediate  order  of  points;  the  figure  ACEKHF,  fo 
divided,  will  be  the  deformed  copy  of  the  fquare, 
drawn  and  divided  upon  the  original  pidure,  and  will 
appear  limihr  to  it,  when  feen  in  the  polifhed  cylin¬ 
der,  placed  upon  the  bafe  In  pt  by  the  eye  in  its  given 
place  O. 

The  pradical  methods  of  drawing  thefe  images  feem 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  greatefl  perfection  by  J. 
Leopold,  who,  in  the  Ada  Lipfieulia  for  the  year 
1712,  has  deferibed  two  machines,  one  for  the  images 
to  be  viewed  with  a  cylindrical,  and  the  other  with  a 
conical,  mirror.  The  perfon  poffefTed  of  this  inftru- 
ment  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  any  print  he  pleafes, 
and  while  he  goes  over  the  outlines  of  it  with  one  pen, 
another  traces  the  anamorphofis. 

By  methods  of  this  kind,  groves  of  trees  may  be 
cut,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  appearance  of  men,  liorfes, 
and  other  objeds  from  fome  one  point  of  view,  which 
are  not  at  all  difcernible  in  any  other.  This  might  ea- 
fily  be  effeded  by  one  perfon  placing  himfelf  in  any 
particular  fituation,  and  giving  dire&ions  to  other 
perfons  what  trees  to  lop,  and  in  what  manner.  In 
the  fame  method  it  has  been  contrived,  that  buildings 
of  circular  and  other  forms,  and  alfo  whole  groups 
of  buildings,  confiding  of  walls  at  different  diflances, 
and  with  different  positions  to  one  another,  fhould  be 
painted  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  exad  representation  of 
particular  objeds,  which  could  only  be  perceived  in 
one  fituation.  Bettinus  has  illuflrated  this  method  by 
drawings  in  his  Apiaria . 

It  may  appear  a  bold  afTertion  to  fay,  that  the  very 
fhort  (ketch  now  given  of  the  art  of  perfpedive 
’s  a#  (efficient  foundation  for  the  whole  pradice, 
includes  all  the  expeditious  rules  peculiar  to  the 
problems  which  mofl  generally  occur.  It  is,  however, 
true,  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  fee,  that  the  two 
theorems  on  which  the  whole  refts,  include  every  pof- 
fible  cafe,  and  apply  with  equal  facility  to  pidures  and 
originals  in  any  politic, i,  although  the  examples  are 
ielected  of  perpendicular  pidures,  and  of  originals  re- 
ferred  to  horizontal  planes,  as  being  the  moll  frequent. 
I  he  fcientific  foundation  being  fo  fimple,  the  flrudure 
need  not  be  complex,  nor  fwell  into  fuch  volumes  as 
have  been  publifhed  on  the  fubjed :  volumes  which, 
by  their  fize,  deter  from  the  perufal,  and  give  the 
fimple  art  the  appearance  of  intricate  myftery ;  and, 
Vol.  XIV.  Parc  L 
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by  their  prices,  defeat  the  defign  of  their  authors, 
viz.  the  diffemination  of  knowledge  among  the  prac¬ 
titioners.  The  treatifes  on  perfpedive  acquire  their 
bulk  by  long  and  tedious  difeourfes,  minute  explanations 
of  common  things,  or  by  great  numbers  of  examples  ; 
which  indeed  do  make  fome  of  thefe  books  valuable  by 
the  variety  of  curious  cuts,  but  do  not  at  all  inftrud, 
the  reader  by  any  im  prove  men  ts.  made  in  the  art  itfelf* 
I* or  it  is  evident,  that  mofl  of  thofe  who  have  treated 
this  fubjed  have  been  more  converfant  in  the  pradice 
of  deligning  than  in  the  principles  of  geometry  ;  and 
therefore  when,  in  their  pradice,  the  cafes  which 
have  offered  have  put  them  on  trying  particular  expe¬ 
dients,  they  have  thought  them  worth  communicating 
to  the  public  as  improvements  of  the  art ;  and  each 
author,  fond  of  his  own  little  expedient  (which  a 
fcientific  perfon  would  have  known  for  an  eafy  corol¬ 
lary  from  tne  general  theorem),  have  made  it  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  pra&ical  fyftem  —  and  in  this  manner  nar¬ 
rowing  infleai  or  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the  art ; 
and  the  praditioner,  tired  of  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
in  which  a  fingle  maxim  is  tedloufly  fpread  out,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  kept  out  of  his 
fight,  contents  himfelf  with  a  remembrance  of  the 
maxim  (not  under  flood),  and  keeps  it  (lightly  in  his 
eye,  to  avoid  grofs  errors.  We  can  appeal  to  the 
whole  body  of  painters  and  draughtsmen  ft«r  the  truth 
of  this  afTertion  ;  and  it  mud  not  be  confidered  as  an 
imputation  on  them  of  remifTnefs  or  negligence,  but  as 
a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  authors 
from  whom  they  have  taken  their  information.  This 
is  a  flrong  term,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  juft.  Several 
mathematicians  of  eminence  have  written  on  pvrfpec- 
tive,  treating  it  as  the  fubj  d  of  pure  geometry >  as  it 
really  is  ;  and  the  performances  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor, 
Gravefande,  Wolf,  De  la  Caille,  Emerfon,  are  truly 
valuable,  by  presenting  the  art  in  all  its  perfpicuoua 
fimplicity  and  univerfality.  The  works  of  Taylor  and 
Emerfon  are  more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  very  in¬ 
genious  and  expeditious  conflrudions  which  they  have 
given,  fnited  to  every  pofiible  cafe.  The  merit  of  ths 
firft  author  has  been  univerfally  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Britifh  writers  011  the  fubjed,  who  never  fail  to 
declare  that  their  own  works  are  compofed  on  the 
principle  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor:  but  any  man  of 
fcience  will  fee  that  thefe  authors  have  either  not  un- 
derftood  them,  or  aimed  at  pleafing  the  public  by  fine 
cuts  and  uncommon  cafes ;  for,  without  exception, 
they  have  omitted  his  favourite  conflrudions,  which 
had  gained  his  prediledion  by  their  univerhlity,  and 
attached  themfelves  to  inferior  methods,  mare  ufually 
expedient  perhaps,  or  inventions  (  is  they  thought)  of 
™e*r  VVhat  has  been  given  in  this  article  is  not 

proved  to  be  according  to  the  principles  of  Dr  Brook 
ay  or,  becaufe  the  principles  are  not  peculiar  to  him, 
but  the  necefTary  refults  of  the  theory  itfelf,  and  incul¬ 
cates  by  every  mathematician  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  confider  the  fubjed.  They  are  fufficient  not  only 
for  direding  the  ordinary  pradice,  but  alfo  for  fug. 
gefling  modes  of  conflrudion  for  every  cafe  out  of  the 
common  track  And  a  perfon  of  ingenuity  will  have 
a  laudable  enjoyment  in  thus,  without  much  flretch  of 
thought,  inventing  rules  for  himfelf;  and  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  pleafed  with  fitch  fruits  of  his  own  ingenuity,  than 
in  reading  the  tedious  explanations  of  examples  devifed 

Bb  fey 
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by  another.  And  for  this  purpofe  we  would,  with 
Dr  Taylor,  “  advife  all  our  readers  not  to  be  content¬ 
ed  with  the  fcheme  they  find  here  ;  but,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  to  draw  new  ones  of  their  own,  in  all  the  va¬ 
riety  of  circumftances  they  can  think.  of.  This  will 
take  up  more  time  at  firft,  but  they  will  find  the  vaft 
benefit  and  pleafure  of  it  by  the  extenfive  notions  it 
will  give  them  of  the  nature  of  the  principles.” 

The  art  of  perfpedive  is  neceffary  to  all  arts  where 
there  is  any  occafion  for  defigning  ;  as  archite&ure, 
fortification,  carving,  and  generally  all  the  mechanical 
arts  ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  neceffary  to  the  art 
©f  painting,  which  can  do  nothing  without  it.  A 
figure  in  a  picture,  which  is  not  drawn  according  to 
the  rules  of  perfpedive,  doe3  not  reprefent  what  is 
intended,  but  fomething  elfe.  Indeed  we  hefitate  not  to 
fay,  that  a  pidure  which  is  faulty  in  this  particular,  is  as 
blameable,  or  more  fo,  than  any  compofition  in  wri¬ 
ting  which  is  faulty  in  point  of  orthography,  or  gram¬ 
mar.  It  is  generally  thought  very  ridiculous  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  write  an  heroic  poem,  or  a  fine  difcourfe,  upon 
any  fubjed,  without  underftanding  the  propriety  of 
the  language  in  which  we  write  ;  and  to  us  it  feems  no 
lefs  ridiculous  for  one  to  pretend  to  make  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  without  underftanding  perfpedive  :  Yet  how  many 
pidures  are  there  to  be  feen,  that  are  highly  valuable  in 
©ther  refpeds,and  yet  areentirely  faultyin  thispoint  ?  In¬ 
deed  this  fault  is  fo  very  general,  that  we  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  ever  have  feen  a  pidure  that  ha3  been  en¬ 
tirely  without  it ;  and  what  is  the  more  to  be  lament- 
id,  the  greateft  mailers  have  been  the  moll  guilty  of  it. 
Thofe  examples  make  it  to  be  the  lefs  regarded  ;  but 
the  fault  is  not  the  lefs,  but  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
and  d cferves  the  more  care  in  avoiding  it  for  the.  fu¬ 
ture.  The  great  occafion  of  this  fault,  is  certainly* 
the  wrong  method  that  is  generally  ufed  in  educa¬ 
ting  of  perfons  in  this  art :  for  the  young  people 
are  generally  put  immediately  to  drawing  ;  and  when 
they  have  acquired  a  facility  in  that,  they  are  put  to 
colouring.  And  tliefe  things  they  learn  by  rote,  and 
by  pradice  only  ;  but  are  not  at  all  inftruded  in  any 
rules  of  art.  By  which  means,  when  they  come  to 
211  ake  any  defigns  of  their  own,  though  they  are  very 
expert  at  drawing  out  and  colouring  every  thing  that 
offers  itfelf  to  their  fancy  ;  yet  for  want  of  being  in¬ 
truded  in  the  llrid  rules  of  art,  they  do  not  know 
bow  to  govern  their  inventions  with  judgment,  and 
become  guilty  of  fo  many  grofs  mittakes  ;  which  pre¬ 
vent  themfelve8,  as  well  as  others,  from  finding  that 
fatisfadion  they  otherwife  would  do  in  their  per¬ 
formances.  To  corred  this  for  the  future,  we. would 
recommend  it  to  the  mailers  of  the  art  of  painting, 
to  confider  if  it  would  not  be  neceffary  to  eilabliih  a 
better  method  for  the  education  of  their  fcholars,  and 
to  begin  their  inftrudions  with  the  technical  parts. of 
painting,  before  they  let  them  loofe  to  follow  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  their  own  uncultivated  imaginations. 
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The  art  of  painting,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  ccra- 
fiils  of  two  parts ;  the  inventive,  and  the  executive. 
The  inventive  part  is  common  with  poetry,  and  be¬ 
longs  more  properly  and  immediately  to  the  original 
defign  (which  it  invents  and  difpofes  in  the  moil  pro¬ 
per  and  agreeable  manner)  than  to  the  pidure,  which  is 
only  a  copy  of  that  defign  already  formed  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  artift.  The  perfedion  of  this  art  of 
painting  depends  upon  the  thorough  knowledge  the 
artift  has  of  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjed  ;  and  the  beau-  ' 
ty  of  it  confifls  in  the  happy  choice  and  difpofitiorr 
that  he  makes  of  it :  And  it  is  in  this  that  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  artift  difeovers  and  {hows  itfelf,  while  he 
indulges  and  humours  his  fancy,  which  here  is  not  con¬ 
fined.  But  the  other,  the  executive  part  of  painting, 
is  wholly  coufined  and  ftr idly  tied  to  the  rules  of  art, 
which  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  upon  any  account ; 
and  therefore  in  this  the  artift  ought  to  govern  him- 
felf  entirely  by  the  rules  of  art,  and  not  to  take  any  li¬ 
berties  whatfoever.  For  anything  that  is  not  truly  drawn 
according  to  the  rule6of  perfpedive,  or  not  truly  coloured 
or  truly  {haded,  does  not  appear  to  be  what  the  artift 
intended,  but  fomething  elfc.  Wherefore,  if  at  any  time 
the  artift  happens  to  imagine  that  his  pidure  would 
look  the  better,  if  he  ftiould  fwerve  a  little  from  thefe 
rules,  he  may  affure  himfelf,  that  the  fault  belongs  to 
his  original  defign,  and  not  to  the  ftridnefs  of  the 
rules;  for  what  is  perfedly  agreeable  and  juft  in  the 
real  original  objeds  themfelves,  can  never  appear  de- 
fedive  in  a  pidure  where  thofe  objeds  are  exadly  co¬ 
pied. 

Therefore  to  offer  a  {hort  hint  of  thoughts  we  have 
fome  time  had  upon  the  method  which  ought  to  be- 
followed  in  inflrudlng  a  fcholar  in  the  executive  part 
of  painting  ;  we  would  firft  have  him  learn  the  moft 
common  effedions  of  pradical  geometry,  and  the  firft 
elements  of  plain  geometry  and  common  arithmetic. 
When  he  is  fufficiently  perfed  in  thefe,  we  would 
have  him  learn  perfpedive.  And  when  he  has  made 
fome  progrefs  in  this,  fo  as  to  have  prepared  his  judge¬ 
ment  with  the  right  notions  of  the  alterations  that  fi¬ 
gures  rnuft  undergo,  twhen  they  come  to  be  drawn  on  a  fiat, 
he  may  then  be  put  to  drawing  by  view,  and  be  exercifed' 
in  this  along  with  perfpedive,  till  he  comes  to  be  fuf¬ 
ficiently  perfed  in  both.  Nothing  ought  to  be  mere 
familiar  to  a  painter  than  perfpedive  ;  for  it  it  the 
only  thing  that  can  make  the  judgment  corred,  and 
will  help  the  fancy  to  invent  with  ten  times  the  eafe> 
that  it  could  do  without  it. 

We  earneftly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  careful 
perufal  of  Dr  Taylor ’s*Treatife,  as  publifhed  by  Col- 
fon  in  1749,  and  Emerfon’s  publifhed  along  with  hia 
Optics.  They  will  be  furprifed  and  delighted  with 
the  inftrudion  they  will  receive  ;  and  will  then  truly 
eftimate  the  fplendid  volumes  ©f  other  authors  and  fee 
their  frivolity. 
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Perlpec-  Perspective  is  alfo  ufed  fora  kind  of  pidure  or 
tlV€t  ,  painting,  frequently  feen  in  gardens,  and  at  the  ends 
of  galleries ;  defigned  exprefsly  to  deceive  the  fight  by 
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reprefenting  the  continuation  of  an  alley,  a  building, 
landfcape,  or  the  like. 

As  rial  Perspective)  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  general 

deno- 
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Yerfpec-  denomination  for  that  which  more  reftridedly  Is  called 
t:Je#  ,  aerial perfpedive,  or  the  art  of  giving  a  due  diminution 
or  degradation  to  the  flrength  of  light,  fhade,  and  co¬ 
lours  of  objeds,  according  to  their  different  diflances, 
the  quantity  of  light  which  falls  upon  them,  and  the 
medium  through  which  they  are  feen  ;  the  chiaro  ob- 
fcuroy  or  clair  obfcure,  which  confills  in  exprefiing  the 
different  degrees  of  light,  fhade,  and  colour  of  bodies, 
arifing  from  their  own  fhape,  and  the  pofuion  of  their 
parts  with  refped  to  the  eye  and  neighbouring  objeds, 
whereby  their  light  or  colours  are  affeded  ;  and  keep- 
Jng>  which  is  the  obfervanceof  a  due  proportion  in  the 
general  light  and  colouring  of  the  whole  pidure,  fo 
that  no  light  or  colour  in  one  part  may  be  too  bright 
or  flrong  for  another.  A  painter,  who  would  fucceed 
in  aerial  perfpedive,  ought  carefully  to  fludy  the  effeds 
which  diftance,  or  different  degrees  or  colours  of  light, 
have  on  each  particular  original  colour,  to  know  how 
its  hue  or  flrength  is  changed  in  the  feveral  circum- 
ftances  that  occur,  and  to  reprefent  it  accordingly.  As 
all  objeds  in  a  pidure  take  their  meafures  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  thofe  placed  in  the  front,  fo,  in  aerial  perfpec - 
//w,  the  flrength  of  light,  and  the  brightnefs  of  the 
colours  of  objeds  clofe  to  the  pidure,  mull  ferve  a*  a 
meafure,  with  refped  to  which  all  the  fame  colours  at 
feveral  diftances  mult  have  a  proportional  degradation 
in  like  circumftances. 

Bird  s  eye  view  in  Perspective,  is  that  which  fup- 
pofes  the  eye  to  be  placed  above  any  building,  & c.  as 
In  the  air  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  it.  This  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  drawing  the  reprefentations  of  fortifications, 
when  it  is  neceffary  not  only  to  exhibit  one  view  as 
feen  from  the  ground,  but  fo  much  of  the  feveral  build¬ 
ings  as  the  eye  can  poffibly  take  in  at  one  time  from 
any  fituation.  In  order  to  this,  we  muft  fuppofe  the 
eye  to  be  removed  a  confiderable  height  above  the 
ground,  and  to  be  placed  as  it  were  in  the  air,  fo  as 
to  look  down  into  the  building  like  a  bird  that  is  fly¬ 
ing.  In  reprefentations  of  this  kind,  the  higher  the 
horizontal  line  is  placed,  the  more  of  the  fortification 
will  be  feen,  and  vice  verfa. 

Perspective  Machine ,  is  an  inftrument  by  which 
any  perfon,  without  the  help  of  the  rules  of  art,#may 
delineate  the  true  perfpedive  figures  of  objeds.  Mr 
hergufon  has  deferibed  a  machine  of  this  fort  of  which 
he  aferibes  the  invention  to  Dr  Bevis. 

Fig.  4.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  is  a  plane  of  this 
machine,  and  fig.  5.  is  a  reprefentacion  of  it  when 
made  ufe  of  in  drawing  diftant  objects  in  perfpedive. 

In  fig.  4.  a  b  ef  is  an  oblong  fquare  board,  repre- 
fented  by  ABEF  in  fig.  5.  x  and  y  (X  and  Y)  are 
two  hinges  on  which  the  part  r  Id  (CLD)  is  move- 
able.  This  part  confifts  of  two  arches  or  portions  of 
Circles  evil  (CML)  and  dnl  (DNL)  joined  together 
^  ^  anc*  at  k°ttom  to  the  crofs  bar  dc 
(DC),  to  which  one  part  of  each  hinge  is  fixed,  and 
the  other  part  to  a  flat  board,  half  the  length  of  the 
board  a  b  ef  (ABEF), and  glued  to  its  uppermoft  fide. 

1  he  centre  of  the  arch  c  m  l  is  at  d,  and  the  centre  of 
the  arch  d  n  l  is  at  c. 

On  the  outer  fide  of  the  arch  dnl  is  a  Aiding,  piece 
n  (much  like  the  nut  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  be¬ 
longing  to  a  common  globe),  which  may  be  moved  to 
any  part  of  the  arch  between  d  and  /.*  and  there  is 
inch  another  Aider  0  on  the  arch  cm  l,  which  may  be 
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fet  to  any  part  between  c  and  /. — A  thread  c  p  n  PerfpeA 
(CPN)  is  ftretched  tight  from  the  centre' (C)  to  the, 

Aider  n  (N),  and  fuch  another  thread  is  ftretched  from  ' 
the  centre  d  (D)  to  the  Aider  0  (O)  ;  the  ends  of  the 
threads  being  fattened  to  thefe  centres  and  Aiders. 

Now  it  1*3  plain,  that,  by  moving  thefe  Aiders  on 
•their  refpedive  arches,  the  interfedion  p  ( P)  of  the 
threads  may  be  brought  to  any  point  of  the  open  fpace 
within  the  arches. — In  the  groove  k  (K)  is  a  ftraight 
Aiding  bar  i  (I),  which  may  be  drawn  further  out,  or 
puAied  further  in  at  pleafure. 

To  the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I  (fig.  5.)  is  fixed  the 
upright  piece  HZ,  in  which  is  a  groove  for  receiving 
the  Aiding  piece  In  this  Aider  is  a  fmall  hole  r 
for  the  eye  to  look  through,  in  uling’  the  machine  : 
and  there  is  a  long  Ait  in  HZ,  to  let  the 'hole  r  be 
feen  through  when  the  eye  is  placed  behind  it,  at  any 
height  of  the  hole  above  the  level  of  the  bar  I. 

How  to  delineate  the  perfpedive  jigiv  e  of  any  dflant  ob~ 
jed.  or  objeds,  by  means  of  this  machine . 

Suppofe  you  wanted  to  delineate  a  perfpedive  re- 
prefentation  of  the  houfe  qs  rp  (which  we  muft  ima¬ 
gine  to  be  a  great  way  off,  without  the  limits  of  the 
plate),  place  the  machine  on  a  fteady  table,  with  the 
end  EF  of  the  horizontal  board  AiiEF  toward  the 
houfe,  fo  that,  when  the  Gothic-like  arch  DLC  is  fet 
upright,  the  middle  part  of  the  open  fpace  (about  P) 
within  it  may  be  even  with  the  houfe  when  you  place 
your  eye  at  Z  and  look  at  the  houfe  through  the  fmall 
hole  r.  Then  fix  the  corners  of  a  fquare  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  with  four  wafers  on  the  furface  of  that  half  of  the 
horizontal  board  which  is  neareft  the  houfe  5  and  all  is 
ready  for  drawing. 

Set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  the  figure ;  which  it  will 
be  when  it  comes  to  the  perpendicular  fide  t  of  the  up¬ 
right  piece  st  fixed  to  the  horizontal  board  behind  D. 

Then  place  your  eye  at  Z,  and  look  through  the  hole 
r  at  any  point  of  the  houfe,  as  §yand  move  the  Aiders 
N  and  O  till  you  bring  the  interfedion  of  the  threads 
at  P  diredly  between  your  eye  and  the  point  q  :  the*i 
put  down  the  arch  flat  upon  the  paper  on  the  board,  as 
at  ST,  and  the  interfedion  of  the  threads  will  be  at  W. 

Mark  the  point  W  on  the  paper  with  the  dot  of  a  black 
lead  pencil,  and  fet  the  arch  upright  again  as  before : 
then  look  through  the  hole  r,  and  move  the  Aiders  N 
and  O  till  the  interfedion  of  the  threads  comes  be¬ 
tween  your  eye  and  any  other  point  of  the  houfe,  as p  : 
then  put  down  the  arch  again  to  the  paper,  and  make 
a  pencil  mark  thereon  at  the  interfedion  of  the  threads, 
and  draw  a  line  from  that  mark  to  the  former  one  at 
W ;  which  line  will  be  a  true  perfpedive  reprefenU- 
tion  of  the  corner  p  q  of  the  houfe. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  bringing  the  inter¬ 
fedion  of  the  threads  fuccefiively  between  your  eye  and 
other  points  of  the  outlines  of  the  houfe,  as  r ,  s ,  Sc c, 
and  put  down  the  arch  to  mark  the  like  points  on  the 
paper,  at  the  interfedion  of  the  threads  :  then  conned 
thefe  points  by  ftraight  lines,  which  will  be  the  per¬ 
fpedive  outlines  of  the  houfe.  In  like  manner  find 
points  for  the  corners  of  the  door  and  windows,  top  of 
the  houfe,  chimneys,  See.  and  draw  the  finishing  lines 
from  point  to  point  :  then  lhade  the  whole,  making 
the  lights  and  [hades  as  you  fee  them  on  the  houfe  ib- 
felf,  and  you  will  have  a  true  perfpedive  figure  ofit.-*- 
Great  care  muft  be  taken,  during  the  whole  time,  that 
Bbz  the 
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the  petition  of  the  machine  be  notfhifted  on  the  table  ; 
and  to  prevent  fuch  an  inconvenience,  the  table  fhould 
be  very  ft r on g  and  fteady,  and  the  machine  fixed  to  it 
either  by  ferews  or  clamps. 

In  the  fame  way,  a  landfcape,  or  any  number  of  ob- 
jeas  within  the  field  of  view  through  the  arch,  may 
be  delineated,  by  finding  a  fufficient  number  of  per- 
fpt-aive  points  on  the  paper,  and  connecting  them  by 
Straight  or  curved  lines  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  And 
as  this  makes  every  thing  in  perfpe&ive  equally  eafy, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  any  of  the  rules 
for  drawing,  the  operations  mult  be  very  pleafing  and 
agreeable.  Yet  as  fcience  is  ftill  more  fo,we  would  by  all 
means  recommend  it  to  our  readers  to  iearn  the  rules 
for  drawing  particular  obje£ts  ;  and  todraw  bndfeapesby 
the  eye,  for  which,  we  believe,  no  perfpe&ivc  rules  can 
be  given.  And  although  any  thing  may  be  very  truly 
drawn  in  perfpebtive  by  means  of  this  machine,  it  can¬ 
not  be  faid  that  theie  is  the  leaft  degree  of  fcience  in 
going  that  way  to  work. 

1  he  arch  ought  to  be  at  leaft  a  foot  wide  at  bot- 
-  tom,  that  the  eye  at  Z  may  have  a  large  field  of  view 
through  it  :  and  the  eye  fhould  then  be,  at  ltaft,  io-£ 
inches’  from  the  interfedion  of  the  threads  at  F  when 
the  arch  is  fet  upright.  For  it  it  be  nearer,  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  view  at  the  fides  near  the  foot  of  the  arch 
will  fubtend  an  angle  at  Z  of  more  than  to  degrees, 
which  will  not  only  itrain  the  eye,  but  will  alfo  caufe 
the  cutermofi  parts  of  the  drawing  to  have  a  dilate- 
able  appearance.  — To  avoid  this,  ic  will  be  proper  to 
draw  back  the  Aiding  bar  I,  till  Z  be  14^  inches  di- 
Kant  from  P;  and  then  the  whole  field  of  view,  through 
the  foot  wide  arch,  will  not  fubtend  an  angle  to  the  ty  e 
at  Z  of  more  than  45  degrees}  which  will  give  a  more 
eafy  and  pleafant  view,  not  only  of  all  the  objeits 
themfelves,  but  alfo  of  their  reprel'entations  on  the  pa¬ 
per  whereon  they  are  delineated.  So  that,  whatever 
the  width  of  the  arch  be,  the  diftanee  of  the  eye  from 
it  fhould  be  in  this  proportion  :  As  12  is  to  the  width 
of  the  arch,  fo  is  14!-  to  the  diftanee  of  the  eye  (at Z) 

from  it.  ,  L  c 

If  a  pane  of  ghifs,  laid  over  with  gum  water,  be  fix¬ 
ed  into  the  arch,  and  fet  upright  when  dry,  a  perfon 
who  looks  through  the  hole  r  may  delineate  the  ob¬ 
jects  upon  the  glafs  which  he  fees  at  a  diitance 
through  anti  beyond  it,  and  then  transfer  the  delinea¬ 
tion  to  a  paper  put  upon  the  glafs,  as  mentioned  111  the 
beginning  of  the  article  Perspective.  < 

Mr  Peacock  likewife  invented  three  fimple  inftru- 
ments  for  drawing  architecture  and  machinery  in  per- 
fpeitivc,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  (ketches  and  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  75th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions.  We  do  not  infert  tliefe  defcnptions 
here,  bccaufe  we  do  not  think  the  inftruments  fupertor 
to  that  deferihed  by  Fergufon,  and  becaufe  we  with 
that  our  readers  who  have  occafion  todraw  may  make 
themfelves  fo  much  mafters  of  the  art  of  perfpeCtive, 
as  to  be  above  the  aid  of  fuch  mechanical  contri- 


See 


vances. 

Perspective  Glafs9  or  Graphical  Perfpeftive. 

D  IOPTRICS. 

PERSPIRATION,  in  medicine,  the  evacuation 
©f  the  juices  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the 
ikin.  Perfpiration  is  diftinguifhed  into  fenfible  and 
infenfible  ;  and  here  fcnfible  perfpiration  is  the  fame 
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with  fweating,  and  infenfible  perfpiration  that  which 
efcapes  the  notice  of  the  fenfes ;  and  this  lalt  is  the  _crt_L 
idea  affixed  to  the  word  perfpiration  when  ufed  alone. 

PERSPICUITY,  properly  fignifies  the  property 
which  any  thing  has  of  being  eafily  ften  through  ; 
hence  it  is  generally  applied  to  fuch  writings  or  dif- 
courfes  as  are  eafily  underftood. 

Perspicuity,  in  compofition.  See  Oratory*  n* 

43. 

PERTH,  a  county  of  Scotland,  including  Men- 
teith,  Braidalbin,  Athol,  Suathcrne,  part  ot  Gowric, 
and  Perth  Proper  ;  is  bounded  by  Badenoch  and 
Lochaber  on  the  nerth  and  north-weft  ;  by  Marr  on 
the  north-eaft  ;  by  Arvyle  *-nd  Eennox  on  the  weft  «ind 
fouth  weft  ;  having  Clackm  nnanfhire,  part  ot  btninig- 
(hire,  and  the  Forth  to  the  foutli  ;  the  (hires  of  Ivin- 
rots  and  Fite  to  the  fouth  eaft,  and  Angus  to  the  eaft* 

It  extends  above  7c  miles  in  length,  and  near  60  at 
its  greatefl  breadth,  exhibiting  a  variety  ot  Highlands 
and  LowEnds  ;  mountains,  hills,  dales,  and  ftraths, 
diverfified  with  pafture- grounds,  corn  fields,  and  mea¬ 
dows  ;  rivers,  lakes,  foiefts,  woods,  plantations,  in- 
clefures,  towns,  villages,  and  a  great  number  of  ele¬ 
gant  feats,  beautifully  lituated,  belonging  to  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen.  The  chief  rivers  of  Perthfhire 
are  the  Tay,  the  Teith,  and  the  Erne,  betides  a 
great  number  of  fuhordinate  ftreams.  I  he  river  I  eith 
is  famous  for  its  falmon-fiihery,  and  its  fteep  cataraCt, 
near  the  Blair  of  Drummond,  the  lioife  ot  which  is  fo 
loud,  as  to  deafen  thofe  who  approach  it.  I  he  river  Erne 
rifes  from  Loch  Erne,  a  lake  feven  miles  long,  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  Stratherne  :  this  river,  alter 
a  courfe  ot  34  miles  from  weft  to  eaft,  during  which  it 
receives  many  ftreams  and  rivulets,  falls  into  the  1  ay 
at  Abernethy. 

Freeftone,  lead,  iron,  and  eopper  ores,  with  fome^ 
lapis  calaininaris,  are  found  in  different  pares  ot 
Perthfhire.  The  foil,  being  generally  rich  and  well 
manuted,  produces  excellent  wheat,  and  all  kinds  ot 
grain.  The  hilly  country  abounds  with  pafture  for 
the  black  cattle,  horfes,  (lieep,  goats,  and  deer.  The 
heaths,  woods,  and  forefts,  are  ltored  with  variety 
of  game  ;  the  rivers  teem  with  falmon  and  trout ;  the 
gardens  and  orchards  are  ftored  with  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  roots,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and 
almoft  every  fpecies  ot  fruit  found  in  bouth  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  houfes  and  attire,  even  of  the  commonalty, 
are  nest  and  decent  ;  and  every  peafant  can  produce  a 
good  quantity  of  linen,  and  great  (tore  of  blankets, 
made  in  his  own  family.  Indeed,  this  is  the  cafe 
through  all  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Flax  is  reared 
by  every  hufbandman  ;  and  being  dreffed  at  home, 
is  fpun  by  the  females  of  his  family  into  thread  for 
linen  ;  this  is  woven  by  country  weavers,  of  whom 
there  is  a  great  number  through  all  the  Low  Country, 
and  afterwards  bleached  or  whitened  by  the  good-wife 
and  her  fervants  ;  fo  that  the  whole  is  nrade  fit  for  nfc 
at  a  very  fmall  expence.  They  likewife  wafii,  card,  (pin, 
and  weave  their  wool  into  tartan  for  plaids,  keriies,  and 
coarfe  ruffet-cloth,  for  common  wearing,  befides  great 
part  of  it  which  is  knit  into  caps,  ftockings,  and  mitts. 
Plaids,  made  of  the  fineft  worthed,  are  worn  either 
plain  or  variegated,  as  veils,  by  women  of  the  lower, 
and  evep  of  the  middle  rank  ;  nay,  fome  years  ago, 
ladies  of  fafhion  wore  filken  plaids  with  an  undiefs  : 

thus 
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,  _ (  is  a  loofe  piece  of  drapery,  gathered  about  the 

head,  fhoulders,  and  waift,  on  which  it"  is  eroded,  fo 
as  to  leave  the  hands  at  liberty,  and  produces  a  very 
good  dfed  to  the  eye  of  the  fp  dl  tor-  The  Low* 
lan’lera  of  Perthfhire  are  civilized,  fiofpftable,  and 
induftrious  :  the  commerce  of  the  country  con  [ills 
chiefly  in  corn,  linen,  and  bl  attle  ;  there  are, 
moreovrr.  fome  merchants  who  trade  to  foreign  coun 
tries. — For  en  account  of  the  different  divifions  of  this 
county  above-mentioned,  fee  the  articles  as  they  occur 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

P&rth  Proper ,  ftretrhiug  20  miles  in  length,  anl 
at  fome  places  15  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  eaft,  by  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  ;  on  the  eaft,  by 
Angus  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Stratherne  ;  on  the  north,  by 
Athol  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Frith  of  Tay.  This 
is  like  wife  a  fruitful  country,  populous  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  abounding  with  gentlemen  who  pofiefs  opulent 
eflates;  w  th  farmers  who  underftand  agriculture  ;  and 
with  manuf  >&urers  who  turn  their  inJuftry  to  great 
account.  North  eaft  ward  from  Perth  to  Brechin  lies 
the  vale  of  Srathmore,  one  of  the  inoft  fertile  di&ridts 
in  Scotland, ,  which  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble 
family  or  Lyon. 

Perth,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is 
an  agreeable,  populous  town,  fituated  20  miles  with¬ 
in  land,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Tay.  It  was 
otherwife  called  St  JobnJlon's ,  from  a  church  dedica¬ 
ted  to  St  John,  as  the  patron  of  the  pi  tee.  It  is  a 
royal  borough,  fecond  in  dignity  to  the  metropolis, 
the  feat  of  a  large  prefbytery,  and  gave  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  family  of  Drummond,  which  is  now  for¬ 
feited.  Jame3  Drummond,  4th  earl,  was  created  duke 
of  Perth  by  James  II.  for  adhering  to  whofe  interefts 
he  was  outlawed.  His  two  grandfons  were  attainted 
in  1745.  No  lefs  than  14  national  councils  have  been 
held  at  Perth  beeween  1201  and  1459.  But  the  old- 
eld  was  at  Scone,  A.  D.  906.  Perth,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  of  England,  was  poffefTed  by  the  Engliih, 
who  fecured  it  with  fortifications  :  but  after  an  obfti- 
uate  refiftance,  they  were  expelled  by  Robert  Bruce. 
In  the  year  17*5*  the  rehela  made  it  a  place  of  arms, 
and  retired  to  it,  after  the  battle  of  Dumblane  ;  but 
they  were  in  a  little  time  drfiodged  by  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  retreated  northwards  with  the  pretender. 
They  poflefied  it  alfo  in  1745.  The  pretender  was 
proclaimed  king,  new  magiftrates  were  appointed,  and 
%  an  attempt  was  made  to  fortify  it.  The  town  is  popu¬ 

lous  and  handfome  ;  the  ftreets  are  well  paved,  and 
tolerably  clean  at  all  times  ;  and  the  houfes,  though 
not  ftately,  make  a  very  decent  appearance.  Both  the 
ftreets  and  houfes  are,  for  the  greater  part,  difpofed 
Herons  a  regularity  of  plan,  which  proves  them  not  to  be 
Tour.  °*  die  m°ft  remote  antiquity.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  level  fituation,  being  fiiigularly  favourable  to  re¬ 
gularity,  might,  even  from  the  firft,  give  this  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  many  of  our  old  boroughs.  Several  ftreets 
run  in  a  di  ref  Hon  parallel  with  the  river,  as  far  as  a 
right  can  bear  this  relation  to  a  curve  line,  nearly  between 
eaft  and  weft  :  thefe  are  again  interfe&ed  by  others 
extending  between  north  and  fouth.  It  fhould  feem 
that  anciently  particular  ftreets  were  inhabited,  each 
by  a  particular  clafs  of  artifans.  The  names  ftill  pre- 
ferved  feem  to  indicate  as  much.  The  (hop-keepers 
or  merchants  occupied  one  ftreet ;  the  hammermen  a 


fecond  ;  and  other  crafts  occupied,  in  the  fame  manner,  Perth, 
each  a  feparate  fireet.  Many  of  the  houfes  in  that  — — v— ° 
ftreet  called  the  Water-Gate ,  feem  to  be  very  old  build¬ 
ings.  Towards  the  fouthern  end  of  the  Water-Gate 
hands  the  famous  palace  of  the  Gowrie  family.  The  Gough's 
houfe,  and  the  very  room,  where  the  attempt  of  the  Written. 
Gowries  to  feize  or  aflallinate  the  king  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  made,  is  now  converted  into  barracks  for 
a  tram  of  artillery  ;  but  the  back-?! air,  down  which 
the  Ruthvcns  were  thrown,  is  pulled  down.  This 
it  range  event,  however  magnified  or  attefted  by  con¬ 
temporary  writers,  u  made  up  of  fo  many  improbabi¬ 
lities,  or  circamfiances  for  which  no  reafon  can  be  af- 
fi^ned,  that  Sir  David  Dairy mple,  in  rep ubli filing  the 
account  printed  by  authority,  1600,  preparatory  to  his 
further  obfeivations  on  it,  feems  juftified  in  absolutely 
diferediting  a  fad  which  palled  for  problematical  with 
fo  many  perfons  at  the  very  time.  Dr  Robert  foo  fup- 
pofee  it  a  plot  of  Elizabeth  to  get  James  into  her  pow¬ 
er.  Mr  Cant  having  dift*  ufled  the  whole  ftory  of  the 
confpiiacy  in  his  Mufti’s  Threnodie,  p.  18 >  —  261, 
concludes,  “  th*t  as  this  would  have  been  a  very  im¬ 
politic  meafure,  the  belt  way  of  accounting  f  r  it  is 
by  James’s  known  hatred  to  the  Puritans,  an  1  wifh  to 
get  rid  of  two  popular  characters.”  The  king  had 
been  feized  and  forced  from  his  favourites  by  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Ruthvens  12  years  before  (1582;,  and 
though  he  affected  to  forgive  him,  took  the  firft  op¬ 
portunity  to  condemn  and  execute  him  as  a  traitor, 

1584.  Mr  Camden  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  fpeak 
with  impartiality  of  any  part  of  this  weak  monarch’s 
condud.  Though  the  name  of  Gowrie  was  abolifhed, 
the  title  of  Ruthven  was  revived  in  the  perfon  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ruthven  of  Freeland,  whom  Charles  II, 

1651,  created  Lord  Ruthven  :  but  the  honour,  on  the 
death  or  his  fon  David  in  1704,  devolved  on  Ifabcl  fur- 
viving  daughter  of  his  fecond  lifter,  who  married  Sir 
Francis  Ruthven,  and  was  fucceeded,  1732,  by  hi* 
fon  James. 

The  caftle  of  Perth  flood  near  the  red  bridge,  which 
terminated  the  narrow  ftreet  called  Skinner  gate .  At 
the  end  of  the  Caftle-ltreet  another  narrow  ftreet  leads 
weft  to  the  Black-friars  called  Gouvre  feu  row ,  where 
the  curfeu  bell  was.  The  kings  of  Scotland  before 
James  II.  were  crowned  at  Scone,  arid  reiided  at  Perth 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  nation.  James  refided  and 
was  educated  in  the  caftle  ofEdinturgh,  and  was  crown¬ 
ed  there  1437.  The  parliaments  and  courts  of  juftice 
were,  removed  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  but  Perth 
kept  its  priority  till  22  James  III.  1482. 

The  church  in  which  John  Knox  harangued  1*8  ftill 
Handing,  and  is  now  divided  into  three  ;  named  the 
eajly  the  middle ,  and  the  wejl  kirks.  The  eaft  kirk 
was  lately  very  handfomcly  modernifed  within.  There 
is  an  old  hofpital,  a  confiderable  building,  the  found¬ 
ing  of  which  is  a  ft:  ri  bed  to  James  VI.  The  town- 
hoiife  Ihuts  up  the  eaftern  end  of  the  High- ftreet.  A 
monaftery  of  Carthufians  was  here  eitablifhed  by  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  loft  his  life  on  the  veiy 
fpot,  by  the  treachery  of  Athol  and  his  accomplices. 

The  king  was  buried  in  a  very  llately  monument  in 
this  place,  which  was  called  monajlerium  val/is  virtu - 
tiSy  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  buildings  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  with  the  reii  was  deilroyed  by  the  po¬ 
pulace.  *  James  VI.  created  George  Hay  commenda- 
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Perth,  tor  of  the  Carthufian  priory,  giving  him  nil  its  cmo* 

- luments,  with  a  vote  and  feat  in  parliament  ;  but  thefe 

not  being  fufficient  to  fupport  the  title,  he  ftirrender- 
ed  it  back  to  the  king.  The  only  remains  of  this 
magnificent  flrufture  is  to  be  feen  in  the  carved  Hones 
with  which  the  fouth-eaii  porch  of  St  John’s  church 
is  built,  now  greatly  decayed.  The  king’s  garment 
'  full  of  (labs  was  preferved  here  after  the  reformation. 

The  town  was  anciently  provided  with  a  Hone-bridge 
over  the  river,  which  an  inundation  fwept  away;  but 
a  new  and  very  fine  one  has  lately  been  built,  the  molt 
beautiful  Hrufture  of  the  kind  in  North  Britain,  and  was 
defigned  and  executed  by  Mr  Smeaton.  Its  length  is 
900  feet  ;  th£  breadth  (the  only  blemifh)  22  within 
the  parapets.  The  piers  are  founded  10  feet  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  oaken  and  beechen  piles, 
and  the  Hones  laid  in  puzzalane,  and  cramped  with 
iron.  There  are  nine  arches,  of  which  the  centre 
is  75  feet  in  diameter.  This  noble  work  opens  a  com¬ 
munication  with  all  the  different  great  roads  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  completed  at  the  expence  of  26,000b 
Of  this  the  coremiffioners  of  forfeited  eftates,  by  his 
majefly’s  permiflion,  gave  1 1,000  1.  Perth  2000 1.  pri¬ 
vate  fubfcribers  4756  b  the  royal  boroughs  500  1.  But 
itill  this  great  work  would  have  met  with  a  check  for 
want  of  money,  had  not  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  with  his 
eharadieriftic  public  fpirit,  advanced  the  remaining  fuin, 
and  taken  the  feeurity  of  the  tolls,  with  the  hazard 
only  to  himfelf.  The  whole  expence  has  now  been 
defrayed,  and  the  toll  has  ceafed. 

Berm's  “  The  Tay  (fays  a  late  traveller),  over  which  this 
r 7 9a. bridge  is  thrown,  and  on  the  foutherti  bank  of  which 
the  city  of  Perth  Hands,  is  truly  a  noble  river.  It 
rife*  in  Braidalbin,  oil  the  frontiers  of  Lome.  Be¬ 
fore  it  has  advanced  many  miles  from  its  fource,  its 
Bream  is  confiderabiy  augmented  by  the  acceffion  of 
feveral  fmall  rills.  Soon  after,  it  diffufes  its  waters  in¬ 
to  a  fmall  lake  called  Loch  Dochart ;  and  indeed  the 
jriver  itfelf  there  bears  rather  the  name  of  the  Dochart. 
■Continuing  its  courfe  from  Loch  Dochart,  it  foon 
ao-ain  expands  into  another  lake.  Out  of  this  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Killin,  Hill  bearing,  if  X  remember  right,  the 
name  of  the  Dochart.  Here  it  meets  with  another  ri¬ 
ver  which  Hows  hither  by  a  more  north. eafterly  courfe. 
The  waters  are  dilFufed  into  the  famous  Loch  Tay, 
16  miles  in  length.  Iffuiug  from  this  fpacious  lake  at 
Kenmore,  the  Fay  is  foon  after  increafed  by  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  the  Lyon.  It  proceeds  onward  in  an  eaH- 
*rn  dire&ion  through  Athol,  receiving  as  it  advances 
all  the  waters  in  the  country,  till  at  Logierait  it  is  joined 
by  the  large  river  of  Tummel.  Here  it  bends  to  the 
fouth,  and  advancing  about  8  miles  reaches  Dunkeld  ; 
whence  taking  a  more  northern  direction,  it  continues 
its  courfe  towards  Perth  ;  being  as  it  advances  Hill 
augmented  by  the  accefiion  of  various  tributary  Hreams, 
the  moH  confiderable  of  which  i8  the  Almond.  At 
Perth  it  turns  to  the  fouth-eaH,  and  receiving  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  waters  of  the  Erne,  pafies  by  Abernethy, 
.once  the  capital  of  the  Piftifh  kingdom.  Soon  after 
this,  it  expands  itfelf  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles. 
Contracting  its  breadth,  as  it  approaches  Dundee,  it 
there  opens  into  the  German  ocean. 

“  Such  is  the  noble  river  ;  on  the  fouthern  bank  of 
which,  where  it  has  increafed  into  a  vaH  body  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  not  a  great  many  miles  above  where  it  dif- 


charges  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  Perth  is  advantageoufly  Perth, 
fituated.  A  perfon  acquainted  with  the  general  cha-  Pertinax* 
rafter  of  great  river3,  and  with  their  influence  in  deter-  "  v 
miningthe  afpeft  and  the  fertility  of  the  diHrifts  thro* 
which  they  pafs,  might  readily,  without  farther  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  local  circumfiances  than  what  is  conveyed 
in  this  account  of  the  courfe  of  the  Tay,  and  of  the 
fituation  of  Perth  upon  it,  conclude  the  city  to  Hand 
amid  delightful  feenery,  and  to  enjoy  moH  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  natural  circumHanccs  afford,  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  induHry.” 

This  town  has  but  one  parifh,  which  has  two 
churches,  befides  meetings  for  feparatiffs,  who  are 
very  numerous.  One  church,  which  belonged  to  a 
monaffery,  is  very  ancient  :  not  a  veffige  of  the  laff 
is  now  to  be  feen  ;  for  the  difciples  of  Knox  made  a 
general  defolation  of  every  edifice  that  had  given  fhel- 
ter  to  the  worfhippers  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  it  be¬ 
ing  one  of  bis  maxims,  to  pull  down  the  neff8,  and  then 
the  rooks  would  fly  away. 

The  flouiifhing  Hate  of  Perth  is  owing  to  two  ac¬ 
cidents  :  the  firH,  that  of  numbers  of  Cromwell’s 
wounded  officers  and  foldiers  choofing  to  refide  here, 
after  he  left  the  kingdom,  who  introduced  a  fpirit  of 
induHry  among  the  people ;  the  other  caufe  was  the 
long  continuance  of  the  earl  of  Marr’s  army  here  in 
1715,  which  occafioned  vaH  fums  of  money  being 
fpent  in  the  place.  But  this  town,  as  well  as  all  Scot¬ 
land,  dates  its  profperity  from  the  year  1745;  the 
government  of  this  part  of  Great  Britain  having  never 
been  fettled  till  a  little  after  that  time. 

That  this  town  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  "William  L 
1210,  as  Boethius  fays,  is  evident  from  its  being  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  confiderable  place  in  the  foundation  char¬ 
ter  of  Holyroodhoufe  by  David  I.  r  1 28. 

The  trade  of  Perth  is  confiderable.  It  exports  an¬ 
nually  150,000  b  worth  of  linen,  from  24,000  t® 

30,000  bolls  of  wheat  and  barley  to  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  cured  falmon.  That 
fiffi  is  taken  there  in  vaH  abundance  ;  3000  have  been 
caught  in  one  morning ;  weighing,  one  with  another, 

16  pounds  ;  the  whole  capture  48,000  pounds.  The 
fiffiery  begins  on  St  Andrew’s  day,  and  ends  Auguff 
26th  old  Hyle.  The  rents  of  the  fiffieries  amount  to 
confiderabiy  upwards  of  3000  1.  per  annum.  Smelts 
come  up  this  river  in  May  and  June.  See  Pearls. 

W.  Long.  3.  27.  N.  Lat.  56.  22. 

Perth  Amboy,  See  New  Jersey, 

PERTINAX,  was  an  illuHrious  Roman  empe¬ 
ror  after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was  defend¬ 
ed  of  a  mean  family ;  and  like  his  father,  who  waa 
either  a  Have  or  the  fon  of  a  manumitted  Have,  he 
for  fome  time  followed  the  employment  of  drying 
wood  and  making  charcoal.  His  poverty  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prevent  him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education. 

For  fome  time  he  was  employed  in  teaching  a  number 
of  pupils  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  languages  in  E- 
trui  ia.  He  left  this  laborious  profeffion  and  became  a 
foldier,  and  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity  gradually  rofe 
to  offices  of  the  highell  truH  in  the  army,  and  was 
made  conful  by  M.  Aurelius  for  his  fervices.  He  was 
afterwards  entrufled  with  the  government  of  Mcefia, 
and  at  length  he  prefided  over  the  city  of  Rome  as  go* 
vernor.  When  Commodus  was  murdered,  Pertinax 
waS  (iniverfally  chofctf  to  fucceed  to  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity  ; 
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Per  tin  ax.  ni*ty ;  and  his  refufal,  on  the  plea  of  old  age  and  in- 
creifing  infirmities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  faluted 
emperor  and  Auguftus.  He  complied  with  rclu&ance; 
but  his  mildnefs,  his  economy,  and  popularity,  con¬ 
vinced  the  fenate  and  the  people  of  the  prudence  and 
the  juftice  of  their  choice.  He  forbad  his  name  to  be 
inferibed  on  fueh  places  or  edates  as  were  part  of  the 
imperial  domains,  and  afferted  that  they  belonged  not 
to  him  but  to  the  public.  He  melted  all  the  filver 
flatues  which  had  been  raifed  to  his  predeceffor,  and 
he  expofed  to  fale  all  his  concubines,  horfes,  arms,  and 
all  the  inftruments  of  his  pleafure  and  extravagance. 
With  the  money  raifed  from  tliefe  relics  he  enriched 
the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to  abolifh  all  the  taxes 
which  Commodus  had  laid  on  the  rivers,  ports,  and 
highways,  through  the  empire.  Thefe  patriotic  ac¬ 
tions  gained  him  the  affe&ion  of  the  worthiefl  and 
moft  difeerning  of  his  fubje&s  ;  but  the  extravagant, 
luxurious,  and  vicious,  raifed  their  clamours  again  ft 
him  ;  and  when  the  emperor  attempted  to  introduce 
among  the  pretorian  guards  fuch  difeipline  as  was  ab¬ 
solutely  neceffary  to  preferve  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Rome,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
minds  of  the  foldiers  totally  alienated.  Pertinax  was 
apprized  of  their  mutinying,  but  he  refufed  to  fly  at 
the  hour  of  danger.  He  fcorned  the  advice  of  fuch 
of  his  friends  a3  wifhed  him  to  withdraw  from  the  im¬ 
pending  ftorm  ;  and  he  unexpe&edly  appeared  before 
the  feditiou3  troops,  and  without  fear  or  concern  bold¬ 
ly  alked  them,  whether  they  who  were  bound  by  du¬ 
ty  to  defend  the  perfon  of  their  prince  and  emperor, 
were  come  to  betray  him  and  to  fhed  his  blood  ?  His 
undaunted  courage  and  intrepidity  would  have  had  the 
defired  effe&,  and  the  foldiers  had  begun  to  retire, 
when  one  of  the  moft  feditious  of  them  advanced  and 
darted  his  javelin  at  the  emperor's  breaft,  exclaiming, 
The  foldiers  fend  you  this .  The  reft  inftantly  followed 
the  example  ;  and  Pertinax,  muffling  up  his  head,  and 
calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  death,  remained  un¬ 
moved,  and  was  immediately  difpatched.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  upon  the  point  of  a  fpear  in 
triumph  to  the  camp.  This  abominable  murder  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  103d  year  of  the  Chriftian  era. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Pertinax  had  been 
murdered,  than  the  emaged  populace  flocked  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  uttering  dreadful  menaces 
againft  the  authors  of  his  death,  ran  up  and  down  the 
ilreets  in  queff  of  them.  The  fenators  were  no  lefs 
concerned  for  his  death  than  the  people ;  the  more, 
becanfe  they  were  now  convinced,  that  the  foldiers 
would  fuffer  none  to  reign  but  tyrants.  However,  as 
they  had  more  to  lofe  than  the  common  people,  they 
did  not  offer  to  revenge  his  death ;  but  either  ftiut 
themfelves  up  in  their  own  houfes,  or  in  thofe  of  the 
foldiers  of  their  acquaintance,  thinking  themfelve3 
there  molt  fafe.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  and  much- 
lamented  end  of  Publius  Helvius  Pertinax,  after  he 
had  lived  66  years  7  months  and  26  or  28  days;  and 
reigned,  according  to  Dio  Caffuis,  87  days,  that  is, 
from  the  lit  of  January  to  the  28th  of  March.  His 
body,  together  with  his  head,  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  by  Didius  Julianus,  his  fucceffor,  in  the  bury¬ 
ing  place  of  his  wife's  family.  The  emperor  Septimius 
Severua,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  affumed  the  name 
of  Pertinax,  which  he-  knew  would  above  any  thing 
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elfe  recommend  him  to  the  army  in  Illyricum,  and  to  Pertinent, 
the  Roman  people.  He  punched  with  great  feverity  pern- 
all  thofe  who  had  been  acceffary  to  his  death,  difband-  *  ' — ¥ 
ed  the  praetorian  guards,  honoured  his  memory  with  a 
moft  magnificent  funeral,  at  which  was  carried  the 
effigies  of  the  deceafed  prince,  pronounced  hi3  pane¬ 
gyric,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ranked  in  the  number 
of  the  gods,  appointing  the  fon  chief  prieft  to  his  fa¬ 
ther.  The  day  of  his  accefiion  to  the  empire  was 
yearly  celebrated  with  the  Circenfian  games ;  and  his 
birthday,  for  many  years  after,  with  other  fports.  Pie 
"performed  great  things,  fays  Herodian,  during  his 
fhort  adminiftration,  and  would  have  reftored  the  em¬ 
pire  to  its  former  luftre,  had  lie  been  indulged  with  a 
longer  reign. 

PERTINENT  of  lands,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 

NQ  clxvii.  6.  p.  670. 

PERU,  a  country  of  South  America, is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Popayan,  on  the  eaft  by  Amazonia,  on 
the  fouth  by  Chili,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  ;  extending  from  i°  40'  north  to  26°  10'  fouth 
latitude,  and  between  560  and  8i°  weft  longitude  from 
Greenwich  ;  being  about  1800  miles  in  length,  but  its 
greateft  breadth  does  not  much  exceed  390. 

This  country  was  difeovered  by  the  Spaniards;  and  HovvdiC 
the  firll  intelligence  they  had  of  it  was  on  the  follow-  covered 
ing  occafion.  Nunez  de  Balboa  having  been  raifed  to  b>r  the 
the  government  of  the  fmall  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in  nianI** 
Darien  by  the  fuffrages  of  his  companions,  was  very 
defirous  of  having  that  authority  confirmed  by  the. 
court  of  Spain.  For  this  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  the  Spamffl  miniftry  by  fome  im¬ 
portant  fervice;  that  is,  by  extorting  from  the  Indians 
as  much  gold  and  filver  as  he  could.  He  therefore 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  country,  fub- 
dued  feveral  of  the  caciques  or  petty  princes,  and  col¬ 
lected  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold.  In  one  of 
tliefe  expeditions,  the  Spaniards  contended  fo  violently 
about  the  divifion  of  fome  gold  which  they  had  taken, 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  with 
one  another.  A  young  cacique  who  was  prefent, 
aftonilhed  at  fuch  contention  about  a  tiling  of  which 
he  knew  not  the  ufe,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  ba~ 
lance  with  indignation,  and  turning  to  the  Spaniards, 
told  them,  that  fince  they  valued  gold  fo  very  highly, 
he  would  conduct  them  to  a  country  where  the  molt 
common  ntenfils  were  made  of  that  metal.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  eagerly  catched  at  this  hint  ;  and  upon  further 
queftioning  the  cacique,  were  informed,  that  at  the 
diftance  of  fix  days  journey,  towards  the  fouth,  from 
the  place  where  they  were  at  that  time,  they  (houlT 
difeover  another  ocean,  near  which  thisdefirabie  coun¬ 
try  was  fituated  ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that 
powerful  ftate,  they  muft  affembhr  a  much  greater 
number  of  f®rqes  than  had  hitherto  appeared  on  the 
continent. 

t  Balboa  was  tranfported  at  the  news.  He  imme¬ 
diately  concluded,  that  the  ocean  mentioned  by  the 
cacique  was  that  which  Columbus  had  fo  long  fought 
for  in  vain,  and  that  the  rich  territory  deferibed  to 
him  muft  be  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  impatient  till  he  ihould  arrive  at  that  happy  coun¬ 
try,  in  comparifon  with  the  difeovery  of  which  all  for¬ 
mer  exploits  almoft  vaniflied  into  nothing.  In  order 
therefore  to  procure  a  force  fuflicient  to  enfure  fuscefs 


Peru. 
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in  his  enterprife,  he  firft  fecured  the  friendfhip  of  the  after  their  fatigues 

'  neighbouring  caciques,  and  then  d.fpatched  feme  ot 
his  officers  to  Hifpanioln,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  as  a  proof  of  his  paft  fuccefs,  and  an  earneft  of 
what  he  expeded.  By  this  means  he  fecured  the 
friendfhip  of  the  governor,  and  procured  a  coniider- 
able  reinforcement.  But  though  he  now  imagined 
himfrlf  fufficiently  ftrong  to  attempt  the  difeovery, 
there  were  ftill  prodigious  difficulties  to  be  furmounted. 

Difficulties  The  ifthmus  of  Darien,  though  not  above  60  miles  in 
the>  had  to  breadth,  has  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  running 
overcome.  throu,,h  ;t3  whole  extent.  Being  fituated  between  two 
vaft  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  climate  is 
exceffively  moift,  infomuch  that  it  rains  for  two  thirds 
of  the  year.  In  conftquence  of  this  the  valleys  are 
marfhy,  and  fo  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  find  it  neceffary  in  fome  places  to  build  their 
houfes  upon  trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  damp  foil,  and  the  odious  reptiles  en- 
gendered  in  the  waters.  There  are  alfo  many  large 
rivers  very  difficult  to  be  croffed ;  and  as  the  country 
at  that  time  was  only  inhabited  by  a  few  wandering 
favages,  the  enterprife  of  Balboa  was  looked  upon  as 
the  molt  difficult  that  had  been  undertaken  by  any 
Spanifh  adventurer. 


P  tn\. 


paniin  aaveiHuiti.  .  «  i  „ 

On  this  arduous  tafk  Balboa  fet  out  on  the  ift  day 
of  September  I  ?l3,  about  the  time  that  the  periodical 
rains  began  to* abate.  He  had  only  190  Spaniards 
along  with  him  ;  but  all  of  them  were  hardy  veterans, 
inured  to  the  climate  of  America,  and  very  much  at¬ 
tached  to  their  leader.  A  thoufand  Indians  attended 
i»  order  to  carry  their  frovifionsand other  necefianes ; 
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alter  tnetr  xaiigoe.  1  and  from  thence,  he  fent  an  ac*v 
count  to  the  court  of  Spain  of  the  important  difeovery 

he  had  made,  demanding  a  1  enforcement  of  1000  men, 
in  order  to  conquer  the  country  * 

vered.  But  here  his  hopes  were  all  blafted  at  once.  Hc^de. 
The  king  indeed  determined  to  profecute  the  difeo  ^ 
very,  but  refufed  to  continue  Balboa  in  his  govern-  mandt 

meat,  appointing  Pedrarias  Dav, la  to  fuperfede  him 

and  giving  him  the  command  of  15  flout  vcffcls,  with 
1200  foldiers,  to  enfure  his  Hccefs.  ,.f 

Balboa,  though  much  mortified  by  his  d.fgraee, 
fubmitted  to  the  king’s  pleafu re  without  repining.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  met  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  misfortune;  the  new  governor  tried  him  for 
fome  pretended  irregularities  committed  before  his  ar- 
rival,  and  fined  him  of  almoft  all  he  was  worth.  I« 
the  mean  time  the  Spaniards,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
treaties  concluded  by  Balboa  with  the  Indians,  plun¬ 
dered  and  deftroyed  all  indifcnmmately,  infomuch  that 

the  whole  country,  from  the  gulph  of  Darien  to  the 
lake  Nicaragua,  was  defolated.  1  he  new  comers  had 
alfo  arrived  at  the  moft  unlucky  time  of  the  year,  name¬ 
ly,  about  the  middle  of  the  wet  feafon,  when  the  «cel- 
five  rains  produced  the  moft  violent  and  fatal  difeafts. 

To  this  was  joined  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  provif.ons  , 

,  J  r  c  _ _ oKaup  f\r>a  Suaniciras 
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fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  above  600  Spaniards 
ueriihed  in  the  utmoft  mifery. 

P  Balboa  failed  not  to  fend  violent  remonftrapees  to 
Spain  againft  the  condud  of  the  new  governor ;  and 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  accufed  his  antagomft  of  ha¬ 
ving  deceived  the  king  by  falfe  accounts  of  the  coun¬ 
try?  and  magnifying  his  own  exploits  beyond  meafure. 
lIy’.  „  ,  i  -  _  rL.r.ul=  ki<:  error  in  fuperfeduig 


in  order  to  carry  their  yrovifions  and other  neceffanes,  try,  |;n'  f*rflbk  of  his  error  in  fuperfeduig 

and  they  had  along  with  them  fome  of  thofe  fierce  dogs  At 1  ft  .  ^  Wi|1  adekntado,  or  lieurenant-go- 

r.rriKle  to  the  natives  of  America.  _  .  ca,°°  ’  ,  1 1  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  with  very 


fo  terrible  to  the  natives  of  America 

Balboa  proceeded  by  fea,  and  without  difficulty,  o 
the  territories  of  a  cacique  whofe  fnendffiip  he  had 
gained  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  began  to  advance  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  he  me_t  with  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  above-mentioned.  Some  of  the  caciquts  alfo, 
at  his  approach,  fled  with  all  their  people  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  carrying  off  or  deftroying  whatever  could  a  - 
ford  fubfiftence  to  an  army.  Others  collefted  their 
force  in  order  to  oppofe  him  :  however,  balboa  conu- 
3  Bued  immoved  in  fpite  of  all  difficulties ;  and  at  laft, 
a  nioft  painful  journey  of  25  days,  he  arrived  at 
^ the  g  the  South  Sea;  when,  with  the  moft  extravagant 
South  Sea.  tl.anfpoU8  of  joy,  he  went  into  it  up  to  the  middle, 
ar.d  took  poffeffion  of  the  ocean  in  his  matter  s  name, 
vowing  to  defend  it  againft  all  the  enemies  of  Spain. 

That  part  of  the  South  Sea  which  Balboa  now  dif¬ 
fered,  he  called  the  Gulf  of  Si  Michael;  which  name 
j,  ftill  retains,  and  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  I  anama. 
prom  fome  of  the  neighboring  caciques  he  extorted 
n.ovifions  and  gold  by  force  ;  others  fent  him  prefents 
volant  rily;  an  '  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  hear,  that 
the  adjacent  coafts  abounded  with  pearl-oyfters.  The 
inhabitants  were  alfo  unanimous  in  dedanng,  hat 
there  was  to  the  fouthward  a  very  rich  and  populous 
country,  where  the  people  had  tame  animals,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  defenbe  to  him,  meaning  the  P  - 
■  ruvian  (beep.  But,  however  impatient  he  might  he 
to  viiit  this  empire,  he  conf.dtred  it  as  highly  im¬ 
proper  to  venture  thither  with  a  handful  of  men 1  ex- 
laded  by  labour  and  difeafe.  He  therefore  led  bad 
his  followers  to  Santa  Maria,  in  order  to  refrefh  them 


v^rnor  ot  tne  couuuiw  — -  .  .  '  n  , 

extenfive  privileges  and  authority ;  enjoining  Pedrarias 
to  fupport  him  in  all  his  enterprifes,  and  to  confute 
with  him  in  every  thing  which  he  himfel  undertook. 

It  was  impoffible,  however,  to  extinguiffi  he  envy  ot 
Pedrarias  ;  and  therefore,  though  a  reconciliation  took 
place  in  appearance,  even  fo  far,  that  I  edranas  agr 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  o  '  put  t. 

foon  after  had  him  condemned  and  executed  on  Pr«- death, 
tence  of  difloyatty,  and  an  intention  to  revolt  from  the 

ki0'n  the  death  of  Balboa,  the  thoughts  of  conquer¬ 
ing  Peru  were  for  a  time  laid  abide  ;  however,  U  ft  1 
remained  an  objed  of  deiire  to  all  the  Span.ih  adven¬ 
turers  in  America.  Accordingly,  fever.l  armament® 
were  fitted  out  with  a  defign  toexplore  and  take 
poffeffion  of  the  countries  to  the  eaft  ot  Panama  ,  but, 
either  through  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  un- 
dertaking  itfelf,  or  the  had  condud  0  the  a^vfn‘"* 
rers  all  of  them  proved  unfuccefsful,  until  at  laft jl'-be 
came  a  general  opinion,  that  Balboa’s  fchtme  a  een  ^ 

entirely  vifionary.  r  ,  ,  .AnevH' 

Still,  however,  there  were  three  perfons  fettle  at  edtionfct 
Panama,  on  whom  the  common  opinion  made  fo  ht  on  foot, 
impreffion,  that  they  determined  to  go  .n 
country,  looked  upon  to  be  chimerical  by  the  ^  . 

hty  of  their  neighbours.  Them  names  were  Franc, Jco 
Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luque.  Pi- 

2™  Aiw.  »r 

was  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  afted  bot.i  I  ,  orifed 

matter  at  Panama.  Their  confederacy  was  author.fed 


Tern. 
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zarro,  being  the  lead  wealth'ofthethreeea'eaJd  ht™"n  d7a?ed  a  7?!0  home  Pizarro  and 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  created  (hare  of  the  A-  “liPn,!  frora  tbe  ,fland  of  Gallo.  Almagro 
and  dancer.  and  ♦  IJUJIT :_ Vfi”  °A  the  fat,Sue  and  L^ue»  though  much  mortified  with  this  difao- 

noinS-mpnf  n*  r 


Meets  with 
fcad  fuecefs 
•Cfirft. 
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and  danger,  and  to  command  in  perfon  the  armament 
which  was  to  go  fird  upon  the  difeovery.  Almagro 
o  ered  to  conduft  the  fupplies  of  provifions  and  rein¬ 
forcements  of  troops  which  might  ht  neceflary  ;  and 
tuque  was  to  remain  at  Panama,  in  order  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  governor,  and  to  fuperintend  whatever 
Was  carrying  on  for  the  general  intered. 

vtJ",  7?4/,rfar?  fet  fa'1  from  Panama  with  a  fingle 
sefiel  of  fmall  burthen,  and  1 12  men ;  and  fo  little  was 
he  or  his  countrymen  at  that  time  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  America,  that  the  mod  improper  feafon  of 
the  whole  year  was  chofen  for  his  departure  ;  the  nt 


.  ^  w 9  “1UU5U  l'luul  mnrnnea  with  this  difaD- 

pomtment,  privately  advifed  Pizarro  not  to  relinquish 
an  enterpnfe  on  which  they  had  built  all  their  hopes. 

He  therefore  positively  refufed  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  governor,  and  employed  all  his  addrefs  in  perfiia.  s 
d.ng  h^  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But  the  calami- Pizarro 
ties  to  which  they  had  been  expofed  had  fuch  an  ef.aband™«* 
fett  upon  them,  that  when  he  drew  a  line  upon  thebyallhis 
fand  w.th  hisfword,  telling  fuch  as  wllhed  toret.  ' 

emV  y-7'f  pafS  OVCr,t’  0n]?  bad  refoiution  to 
remain  with  him. 

Pizarro  with  his  little  troop  now  fixed  their  refi- 

ence  on  the  ifland  of  Gorgona,  which  they  confidered 
as  a  fafer  retr •  r  /  1JPlcrc<a 


riod^  wln7;:  sns- sr irtZ’  pj?  dei?  ? the  iami  °{Gor^  sa 

oppofite  to  the  courfe  which  he propofed  to  fteej" The  from  fhe  7olT Vn^^hV3  7?  removed 

confequence  of  this  was,  that  after  beating -.bout  for  with  7  .  7  un.,nbab,ted>  ^  that  they  might 

70  days,  with  much  danger  and  faSe  be h?  5  t7‘  the?rJe<  f«ur.ty  wait  for  fupplies.  Here 

vanced  fcarce  as  far  to  the  fouth-ead  as  a  Ikilful  navi*  dim  f°"tlnU?d  bve  montbs  ,n  t!le  mod  unwholefome 
gator  will  now  make  in  three  davs  He  S  Tl  ?  c  imzZ'nZ)h>  and  laft  had  come  to  a  refolu- 

f™"  p,«„  bf  Terra  Firm  j'but  findbfj'that'eoun*  Telfe  “SSL'f”'"”  “1  “?  °V ■  «»•*.  S. 
try.  exceedingly  inhofpitable- and  unhealthy,  L  was  the  eltw  th^o^^^r  ■  • " Tb™ 

as  ™  r  ^  25%as 

the  governor  tn  ftvrmf  .  ,  *7  ..  r  m 


Tn  t  i  V  \u  ^nucnama,  oppohte  to  the  Pearl 
Irnm  P  h?°P7  teceive  fome  reinforcements 
rorn  Panama.  Here  he  was  found  bv  AlmagTo,  who 
had  fet  out  in  quell  of  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  no 

thofe  a,fUlad  fljfF'red  d,ft«ffes  very  much  refembling 
thofe  of  Pizarro  himfelf.  In  particular,  he  had  loft 
an  eye  in  a  combat  with  the  Indians.  However,  he 
had  aevaneed  as  far  as  the  river  of  St  Juan  in  the  pro- 
wnce  of  Popayan,  where  the  country  Ihowing  a  better 
a.peft,  and  the  inhabitants  more  friendly,  our  proicc- 
tors  again  began  to  indulge  themfelves  in  hopes,  and 
determined  by  no  means  to  abandon  their  fcheme 

,,  ,CT.^“.r”5“-.!”  h.“P?  »r 


""i™  ?!■  oo""W»en  fuck  „  ™f.™„bfc  H„L  ,  "fk 


r  ^  1  ,  .  ljut  tne  Dad  accounts  of 

the  fervice  gave  h,s  countrymen  fuch  an  unfavourable 
sdea  of  it,  that  Almagro  could  levy  no  more  than  80 
men  and  thefe  with  great  difficulty.  Slender  as  this 
enforcement  was,  however,  the  adventurers  did  not 

an  1  7r  at  -enew,n??  tbeir  enterPn'fe.  The  difafters 
and  difappointments  they  met  with  in  this  new  at¬ 
tempt,  were  fcarce  inferior  to  thofe  they  had  already 

ed^heT^’  °f  the  armament  at  laft  reach- 

ed  the  bay  of  St  Matthew  on  the  coaft  of  Quito,  and 

IS ?  ft  f“,h  of  *1.0 of  En... 


i  A  lucy  couia  not  prevail  upon 

the  governor  to  favour  the  undertaking,  had  fucceeded 

{oJ”  aat0  lnduce  h,’m  to  fend  a  fmall  vefTel  to  the 
7  'Cf  °f  P,zarro  H"d  ft's  unfortunate  affociates.  Ho w- 
of  Pirlhe  effea,ual'y  ‘0  (how  his  approbation 

.  n  ,  arro  s  fcbeme>  the  governor  refufed  to  allow  one 

landman  to  go  on  board  of  the  (hip  which  he  fent _ 

i  he  hopes  of  the  adventurers*  however  were  now  co-o* 

thl^f  h  *nJ  P‘Tahr0  eafi!y  induCed  'them  to  refume 

fore':  they  Tailed.1  to  Ihe  Z 

oefPerud'fCHVaev?  ^  G°? ?T  difcOVered  theToaft  fchenwlt 

‘  P^.oflefenote,^. 


ftately  temple,  and  a  palace 

of  the  country.  Here  they  found  that  what  had  been 
rue-  no?  the  richea  of  the  country  wa" 

of  ?ld  a  A  n  °rnrentS  and  facred  ve^ Is  being  made 
of  gold  and  filver,  but  even  fuch  as  were  for  common 

e.  et  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  this  opulent  em- 
pire  with  their  (lender  force,  would  have  been  mad- 
nefs  j  they  contented  themfelves  therefore  with  Tew 
<ng  it,  procuring  two  of  the  beads  of  burthen  cal?d 
Llama!,  Xo  which  they  gave  the  name  of  (beep,  fome 
vefletaof  cro  d  land  _ _ _  1.ome 


wlV  “I  ^^dinez,  to  tne  louth  of  the  river  of  Erne-  Llamas,  to  which  th  i.  ourthen  called 

raids,  where  they  met  with  a  more  fertile  and  cham-  veffeTof  17dT„.  a  Y  ^7^  name  °f  fteeP’ 

tvrk* u  S^  •“  ssx 

in  his  expedition.  p  ace 


«»ff.  idoed  With  tilnketTofgold 

.1*6  fi.vo„„uA“ 

r  t  ’  .zarro  3id  not  think  fit  to  attack  fuch  a 
C?  emPlrn  W‘th  3n  hant,fl11  of  fo!dl'ers  already  ex- 

r  ™ 

patched  Almagro  to  Panam?  in  7°™  Wh/nfe  he.  dif’ 
reinforcement  m3’  ,n  hoPes  of  obta"»ng  a 

J2T23&  "SfoTr  T  *ilh  -» Sr  r 


The  empire  of  Peru  thus  difebvered,  is  faid  to  have  t 

been  originally  poffeffed  by  independem  toibes,  jufttythe  Ss°e5 
reckoned  among  the  moft  favage  even  in  America?  Linl  Peru. 

more  jlk  I]d  beaftg  tha„  ^  ^ 

Lwd  .”  when  fuddenly  there  appeared  on 

the  banks  °f  a  lake  called  T.tiaca,  a  man  and  woman 
majeftic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments 
hey  declared  themfelves  to  be  the  children  ofthefnn" 

mankind.hClr  beneficebt  Parent  to  inRnia  and  reclaim 

The  names  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  perfonap-es 
were  Manco  Capae  and  Mama  Ocla.  At  their  perfua- 

C  C  flOH, 
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fion,  feveral  of  the  difperfed  favages  united,  and,  re- 
ceiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  injunctions,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  fettled,  and  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city.  Manco  Capac  in- 
ftrufted  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts  5 
while  Mama  Och  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and 
weave  ;  after  which  Manco  turned  his  attention  to¬ 
wards  the  introducing  of  proper  laws  and  regulations 
into  his  new  ftate. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  found¬ 
ed  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  or  lords  of  Peru.  At  firft 
its  extent  was  fmaH,  the  territory  of  Manco  Capac 
reaching  not  above  eight  leagues  from  Cuzco  his  capi¬ 
tal.  Within  thefe  narrow  limits,  however,  he  exer- 
eifed  the  moil  perfect  defpotifm,  and  the  fame  was 
maintained  by  his  fucceffors,  all  of  whom  were,  not 
only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  reverenced  as  deities. 
Their  blood  was  held  to  be  facred,  and,  by  prohibi¬ 
ting  intermarriages  with  the  people,  was  never  conta¬ 
minated  by  mixing  with  that  of  any  other  race.  The 
family,  thus  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was 
diftinguifhed  by  peculiarities  in  drefs  and  ornaments, 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  affume..  Among 
the  Peruvians,  however,  it  is  faid,  that  this  high  de¬ 
gree  of  veneration  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  monarchs 
only  to  promote  the  good  of  their  fnhje£ts.  If  we  may 
believe  the  accounts  given  by  their  countrymen,,  the 
Peruvian  monarchs  extended  their  empire  not  with  a 
view  to  Increafe  their  own  power  and  wealth,  but  from 
a  defire  of  diffufing  the  bleflings  of  civilization,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  poffeffed,  among 
the  barbaroua  people  whom  they  reduced,  and,  during 
a  fuccefiion  of  12  monarchs,  not  one  deviated  from 
this  chara£ler. 

The  Peruvians  were  taught  by  Manco  to  adore  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom  they  denominated 
Paca  Camac,  that  intelligence  which  animated,  the 
world.  They  feldom  built  temples  or  offered  facnfices 
to  him.  but  worfhipped  him  in  their  hearts.  One 
°f  temple,  however,  dedicated  to  The  unknown  God, ^  the 
Spaniards  found  at  their  arrival,  ere&ed  in  a  vftley, 
thence  named  the  valley  of  Paca  Camac .  The  facrifi- 

ces  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  fun  confined  c  hiefly  ot 
lambs  ;  befides  which  they  offered  all  forts  of  cattle, 
fowls,  and  corn,  and  even  burnt  their  fineft  cloths  on 
the  altar  by  way  of  incenfe.  They  had  alfo  drink  of¬ 
ferings  made  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  fteeped  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Nor  were  thofe  obhtion*  the  only  a6ts  o  ado- 
ration  in  general  ufe  among  them.  When  they  firft 
drank  after  their'  meals,  they  dipped  the. tip  of  their 
finger  into  the  cup,  and  lifting  up  their  eyes  it 
great  devotion,  gave  the  f,:n  ,  anks  or  their  liquor, 
before  they  prefumed  to  take  a  draught  of  it. 

Befides  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  they  paid  fome 
kind  of  veneration  to  the  images  of  feveral  animals 
and  vegetables  that  had  a  place  in  their  temples. 
Thofe  were  generally  the  images  brought  from  the 
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not  only  in  honour  of  the  fun,  but  of  their  firft  In* 
ca,  Manca  Capac,  and  Coya  Mama  Och,  his  wife  ^ 
and  fitter,  whom  the  Incas  confidered  as  their  firft 
parents,  defeendtd  immediately  from  the  fun,  and  lent 
by  him  into  the  world  to  reform  and  polifh  mankind. 
At  this  fe Rival,  all  the  viceroys,  generals,  governors, 
and  nobility,  were  affembled  at  the  capital,  city  of 
Cuzco;  and  the  emperor,  or  Inca,  officiated  in  perfen 
as  high-prieft  ;  though  on  other  occafions  the  facer- 
dotab  fundi  ion  was  difeharged  by  the  regular  pontiff, 
who  was  ufually  either  the  uncle  or  brother  of  the 

Inca.  , 

The  morning  of  the  feftival  bemg  come,  the. Inca, 
accompanied  by  bis  near  relations,  drawn  up  in  or- 


Fen?* 


Thole  were  generally  tne  *  ..  •  Aones 

conquered  wheee  .he  p  «i 


der  according  to  their  feniority,  went  barefoot  in  pro- 
Ccffion,  at  break  of  day,  to  the  market-place,  where 
they  remained  looking  attentively  towards  the  eaft 
in  expe&ation  of  the  rifing  fun.  The  luminary  no  foon- 
er  appeared,  than  they  fell  proftratc  on  their  faces  in 
the  moft  profound  veneration,  and  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  to  be  their  god  and  father. 

The  vaffal  princes,  and  nobility,  that  were  not  of 
the  blood  royal,  affembled  in  another  fquare,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  like  ceremony.  Out  of  a  large  flock  of 
fheep  the  priefts  then  chofe  a  black  lamb,  which  they 
offered  in  facrifice,  firft  turning  its  head  towards  the 
eaft.  From  the  entrails  of  the  viftim,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  they  fuperftitioufly  drew  prognoftics  relating 
to  peace  and  war,  and  other  public  events* 

That  the  Peiuvians  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  appears  from  the  practice  of  the  Incas,  who 
conftantly  inculcated  to  the  people,  that,  on  leaving 
this  world,  they  ffiould  enter  into  a  ftate  of  happi- 
nefs  provided  for  them  by  their  god  and  father  the 

fun.  .  .  .  , 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  tne'jqiey  wer5 
Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  fome  points  of  aftro- acquainted 
noray.  They  had  obferved  the  various  motions 
the  planet  Venus,  and  the  different  phafes  of  the  forc ar# 
moon.  The  common  people  divided  the  year  only  r^vaj  0f  the 
by  the  feafons;  but  the  Incas,  who  had  difeovered  Spaniards, 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  marked  out  the 
fummer  and  winter  folftices  by  high  towers,  which 
they  ere&ed  on  the  eaft  and  weft  of  the  city  of  Cuzco. 

When  the  fun  came  to  rife  direftly  oppofite  to  four 
of  thofe  towers,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  an^  to 
fet  againft  thofe  of  the  weft,  it  was  then  the  fum¬ 
mer  folftice  ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  it  =nd 
fet  againft  the  other  tower9,  it  was  the  winter  folftice. 

They  had  alfo  ere&ed  marble  pillars  in  the  great 
court  before  the  temple  of  the  fun,  by  which  they 
obferved  the  equinoxes.  This  obfervation  was  made 
under  the  equator,  when  the  fun  being  direftly  ver¬ 
tical,  the  pillars  eaft  no  (hade.  At  thofe  times  they 
crowned  the  pillars  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  odo¬ 
riferous  herbs,  and  celebrating  a  feftival,  offered  to 
their  adored  luminary  rich  prefects  of  gold  and  pre- 


conquered  nauuno,  VVUV1^  r~  r  .  ,  .  i 

forts  of  creatures,  animate  or  inanimate;  it  being  t 
cuftom,  when  a  province  was  fubdued^  to  remove  all 
their  idols  to  the  temple  of  the  fun  at  t-uzco. 

Exclufive  of  the  folerrnities  at  every  full  moon,  tour 
grand  feflivals  were  celebrated  annually,  lhe  (rrlt 
of  thofe,  called  Raymi,  was  held  in  the  month  of  June, 
immediately  after  the  fummer  folftice,  and  was  kept 


JUO  LL  unto.  - 

They  diftinguiihed  the  months  by  the  moon,  ana 
their  weeks  were  called  quarters  of  the  moon  ,  ut 
the  days  of  the  week  they  marked  only  by  the  ordi¬ 
nal  numbers,  as  firft,  fecon  1,  &c.  They  were •  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon.  When 
the  former  hid  his  face,  they  concluded  it  was  on 

account  of  their  fins,  imagining  that  this  phenome- 

BQi* 


’Peru. 
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non  portended  famine,  war,  and  peftilence,  or  fome  mother  of  the  royal  race.  This  produced  a  civil  war 
other  terrible  calamity.  In  a  fimilar  ftate  of  the  moon,  in  which  Atabalipa  proved  viflorioas,  “and  afterllrds  1 
they  apprehended  that  Hie  was  fick,  and  when  totally  attempted  to  fecurc  hirnfelf  on  the  throne  by  putting 
o  rfeured  that  Hre  was  dying.  At  this  alarming  cn-  to  death  all  the  defendants  of  Manco  CapJc,  ftyled 
fu  they  founded  their  trumpets  and  endeavoured  by  the  children  of  the  Sun,  whom  he  could  fe.Ve  either  bv 
every  kind  of  no-fe  to  roufe  the  lunar  planet  from  force  or  ftratao-em  •  Wv™--  f  f*  .  , 

h„  M,  lethargy ;  teaching  **  W  ,o 

cry  out,  and  call  upon  mama  qutila ,  or  “  mother  misfortune  to  he  t-nken  n/f  *  3Cl  1  ie 

SI”  *«  * 

rni  ,  j*n.#  c  r  eafily  eftablifh  his  own  authority,  and  cover  the  ille* 

They  made  no  predi&ions  from  any  of  the  ftars,  gality  of  his  birth  7  cover  tne  UK. 

but  confidertd  dreams,  and  the  entrails  of  beads  This  conteft  had  fo  much  eng^ed  the  attention  of 
which  they  offered  facnfice,  as  mftruftiveobjeae  of  the  Peruvians,  that  they  never'  once  attempted  to 
divination.  When  they  faw  the  fun  fet,  they  ima-  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  fome 

loTain^'n  ,LP«il  *PP”' <“'•  >»«"'.  Wore  Plmro  »a,  inform^  of  ,hi, 

„„  haa  .  P?];  wholly  ,ol„  of  „,e  fpe.  Sfi 

teachers  of  culative  effays  of  the  underhand, ng  mult  have  been  afleing  his  effiftance  againft  Atab’lma  '  H“  f  » 
morality;  very  rude  and  impeifedt  They  had,  however,  among  — j  -  -  ~  i  *  A  aoanpa, 

them  amenta?,  or  philofophers,  who  delivered  moral 
precepts,  and  like  wife  cultivated  poetry.  Comedies 
and  tragedies  compofed  by  thofe  bards  were  adted  on 
their  feftivals  before  the  king  and  the  royal  family, 
the  performers  being  the  great  men  of  the  court,  and 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army.  The  amentas  alfo 
compofed  foii^s  and  ballads  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  rudenefs  of  the  miific  with  which  they  are  faid  to 
have  been  accompanied,  they  weie  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  a  polifliedear. 

Tli at  the  Peruvians  were  not  unacquainted  with 
painting  and  ftatunry,  appears  from  the  furniture  and 
-  .  ornaments  of  their  temples  and  palaces;  but  in  nil 

ing  and,Ut  ^ie  implements  of  mechanic  arts  they  were  extremely 
ftatuary.  deficient.  Though  many  goldfmiths  were  conflantly 
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And  were 
Lot  unac¬ 
quainted 


r"  ,  ,  ,  c .  whom  he  re- 

prelenten  ?.s  a  rebel  and  an  iifurper.  Plzarro  per- 
ceived  the  importance  of  the  intelligence,  and  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  pufii  forward,  while  inteftine  dif- 
cord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  at¬ 
tack  him  with  their  whole  force.  Being  obliged  to  di¬ 
vide  hi3  troops,  in  order  to  leave  a  garrifbn  in  St  Mi¬ 
chael,  Which  might  ferve  for  a  pl  .ee  of  retreat  in 
cafe  of  a  difafter,  he  began  his  march  with  only  62 
horfemen  and  102  foot- fold, 'ers,  20  of  whom  were 
armed  with  cioC-hows,  and  only  three  with  mulkets. 
He  direfled  his  courfe  towards  Caxamalca,  a  fmall 
town  at  the  diftance  of  12  days  march  front  St  Mi¬ 
chael,  where  Atabalipa  was  encamped  with  a  confi- 
derate  body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  f  r 
an  officer  difpatched  by  the  Inca  met  him  with  a  va- 
luable  prefent  from  that  prince,  accompanied  with ‘a 

nrnrrop  /of  bio  nllm  _ 1  1*  nr* 


of  hammers  ;  neither  had  they  any  files  or  graving  ed  to  come  as  tlw  amWrJ . r“  pretena 

tools.  Inllead  of  bellows  for  melting  tlieir  metals,  they  narch  and  declared  that  hT  °  a  ve,y  powerful  mo- 
ufed  copper  pipe^  of  a  yard  long  Amoft  of  the’fo rl 
01  a  trumpet.  Having  no  tongs  to  tike  their  heated 
metal  out  of  the  fire,  they  made  ufe  of  a  flick  or 


copper  bar.  Their  carpenters  had  no  other  tools  than 
hatchets  made  of  copper  or  flint ;  nor  had  they  learned 
the  ufe  of  iron  ;  though  the  country  Affords  mines  of 
that  metal  Inftead  of  nails,  they  fattened  their  timber 
with  cords  or  the  tough  twigs  of  trees.  A  thorn,  or 


a  fmall  bone,  ferved  them  fo?  a  needle  ♦  and  inftead  f°  <  u,  Uiem  *rofm1fo®e  beneficent  motive,  or 

•!>*  of  »im,ld  “Tll'Xi  il°.f  of  ml  mmlm  «. 
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thread,  the  finews  of  animals,  or  the  fibres  of  fome 
plant.  Tlieir  knives  were  made  of  flint  or  copper. 
When  the  Spaniards  firfl  viiited  this  country,  they 


~  "uw  tiuvancing  with, 

ntention  to  offer  Atabalipa  his  aid  againfl  thofe  ene¬ 
mies  who  difputed  his  title  to  the  throne 

As  the  objeft  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  And\fv 
country  was  altogether  tncomprehenfible  to  the  Pen,- their  ijno- 
yians’.  the7  bad  formed  various  conjeAures  concern  in  o- ranee  of  the 
it,  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  they  fhould  monves 
confider  their  new  guefts  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  £‘3*’ 
vvno  had  vi filed  them  from  fome  beneficent  motive,  or 


Prop-refs  of  r  j r  .  opaniaras  Urit  viiited  this  country,  they 
the  Spa-  Jt  agitated  by  a  civil  war.  Huana  Capa c,  the 


tne  r^pa-  ,  — ^ j  ^  wai.  Axuauu  \^apac,  tfti 

niards  faci^  12th  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  date,  was  feat 

lita h xr  «  f  n  n n  f  ko  4-  1  •  r*  • 


,  r  j  i  T -  ui  cue  iicttc,  was  icat- 

dvHeta/af  f  °n  t  lC  ir°n^  ;  Wh°  {S  reP^fented  as  a  prince  no 
■  Ie^_confpicuous  for  his  abilities  in  war  than  for  his 


natives;  Pacific  virtues.  By  him  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was 
fund ued,  which  almoft  doubled  the  extent  of'the  do 


.  4  —  -  ^  vac  V.  ALv  11 

minions  and  power  of  the  Peruvian  emoire.  Notvvith- 
ftanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  againfi  pol- 
lntmg  the  Mood  of  the  Inca  with  any  foreign  alliance, 
Huana  married  the  daughter  of  the  conquered  mo¬ 
narch,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Alahuulba,  com¬ 
monly  written  Atabalipa,  to  whom,  at  his  death  in 
1529,  heleitthe  kingdom  of  Qu-to,  bellowing  the 
Tett  of  his  dominions  upon  Huafcar  his  eldeft  fon  by  a 


tiieir  repofe  and  liberty.  The  continual  profeffions  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
nappinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion;  the  outrages 
which  they  committed,  their  rapacioiifnefs  and  cruel¬ 
ty,  were  awful  cop.fiimations  of  the  latter.  While  in 
this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  Pizarro’s  declaration  of  his 
pacific  intentions  fo  far  removed  all  the  Inca’s  fears 
that  he  determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  receotmn* 
In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  Spaniards  were 
allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity  acrofs  the  fandy  defert 
between  St  Michael  and  Motupc,  where  the  moft 
feebie  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable 
diftrefles  which  they  fuffered  in  palling  through  that 
com  ortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fatal  to  them 
brom  Motupe  they  advanced  towards  the  mountains 
which  enco.mpafs  the  low  country  of  Peru,  md  oafs 
Ccz  '  cd 
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eel  through  a  defile  fo  narrow  and  inacceifr!  ue,  that  a 
few  men  might  have  defended  it  againfl  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my.  But  here  like  wife,  from  the  fame  inconfiierate 
credulity  of  the  Inca,  the  Spaniards  met  with  no  op- 
pofition,  and  took  quiet  poffeflion  of  a  fort  ere&ed  for 
the  fecurity  of  that  important  flation.  As  they  now 
approached  near  to  Caxamalca,  Atahalipa  renewed 
his  profeffions  of  friendfhip  ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of 
his  fineerity,  fent  them  prefents  of  greater  valtr.e  than 
the  former. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  pofTefiion  of 
a  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  houfe  which 
the  Spanifh  hiftorians  call  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on 
the  other  a  temple  of  the  fun,  the  whole  furrounded 
with  a  flrong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth.  When  he  had 
polled  IPs  troops  in  this  advantageous  flation,  he  dif- 
patched  Hernando  Soto,  and  liis  brother  Ferdinand, 
to  the  camp  of  Atabaiipa,  which  was  about  a  league 
diilant  from  the  town.  He  inftrufied  them  to  confirm 
the  declaration  which  he  had  formerly  made  of  his  pa¬ 
cific  difpofuicn,  and  to  defire  an  interview  with  the 
Inca,  that  he  might  explain  move  fully  the  intention 
of  the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  his  country.  They  were 
treated  with  all  the  refpectful  liofpilal’ty  ufual  among 
the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  moil  cordial 
friends,  and  Atabaiipa  promifed  to  vi lit  the  Spanifh 
commander  next  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  de¬ 
portment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the  order  of  his 
court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his  iubje&s  ap¬ 
proached  his  perfon  and  obeyed  his  commands,  afto- 
nifhed  thofe  Spaniards,  who  had  never  met  in  Ameii- 
ca  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  ca¬ 
cique  of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  ftill 
more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  vaft  profufion  of 
wealth  which  they  obferved  in  the  Tnca’s  camp.  The 
rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the 
veflfels  of  gold  and  filver  in  which  the  repaft  offered  to 
them  was  ferved  up,  the  multitude  of  utenfils  of  every 
kind  formed  of  thofe  precious  metals,  opened  profpe&s 
far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of 
the  J  6th  century  could  form. 

On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds 
were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  defire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  fuch  a  de- 
icription  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as  confirmed  Pi- 
*arro  in  a  refolution  which  he  had  already  taken. 
From  his  own  obfervation  of  American  manners  du¬ 
ring  his  long  fervice  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as 
from  the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from 
feizing  Montezuma,  lie  knew  of  what  confluence  it 
was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  peifi-dious.  Not- 
vvithflanding  the  charader  he  had  affumed  of  an  am- 
baffador  from  a  powerful  monarch,  who  courted  an 
alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeat¬ 
ed  offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friend¬ 
fhip  and  affiftance,  he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  unfufpicious  fimplicity  with  which  Atabaiipa  re¬ 
lied  on  his  profeffions,  and  to  feize  his  perfon  during 
the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him.  He  pre- 


nand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar  ;  his  infantry  was  formed  Peru 
into  one  body,  except  20  of  mod  tried  courage,  whom  — Y— 
he  kent  near  his  own  perfon  to  fupport  him  in  the 
dangerous  fervice  which  he  referved  for  himfelf;  the 
artillery,  confiding  of  two  field- pieces,  and  the  crofs- 
bow  men,  were  placed  oppofite  to  the  avenue  by  which 
Atabaiipa  was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to 
keep  within  the  fquare,  and  not  to  move  until  the  fignal 
for  action  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in 
motion.  But  as  Atabaiipa  was  foiicitous  to  appear 
with  the  greated  fplendour  and  magnificence  in  his 
fird  intci view  with  the  flrangers,  the  prep  .rations  for 
this  were  fo  tedious,  that  die  day  was  far  advanced 
before  he  began  his  march.  Even  then,,  led  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  proceflion  fhouid  be  deranged,  he  moved  fo 
flowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient  and  ap* 
prehen  five  that  fome  fufpicion  of  their  intention  might 
be  the  caufe  of  this  delay.  In  order  to  remove  this, 
Pizarro  difpatched  one  of  his  officers  with  frefh  affu- 
rances  of  his  friendly  difpofition.  At  length  the  Inca 
approached.  Fird  of  all  appeared  400  men  in  an 
uniform  dvefs,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the  way  before 
him.  Pie  himfelf,  fitting  on  a  throne  or  couch,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almod  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  filver  enriched  with  precious 
Hones,  was  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  his  principal  at¬ 
tendants.  Behind  him  came  fome  chief  officers  of  his 
court,  carried  in  the  fame  manner.  Several  bands 
of  lingers  and  dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade  ; 
and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  30,000  men. 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanifli  quarters,  father 
Vincent  Valverede,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advan¬ 
ced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in  the 
other,  and  in  a  long  difeourfe  explained  to  him  the 
do&rine  ©f  the  creation,  the  fail  of  Adam,  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  the  fufferings  and  refurre&ion  of  Jefus^Chrift,  the 
appointment  of  St  Peter  as  God’s  vicegerent  on  earth, 
the  tranfmiffion  of  his  apoftolical  power  by  fuceeffion  to 
the  popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Caftile  by 
pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World. 

In  confequenec  of  all  this,  lie  reqirred  Atabaiipa  to 
embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  fu- 
preme  jurifdi£tion  of  the  pope,  and  to  fuhmit  to  the 
king  of  Caftile  as  his  lawful  fovereign  ;  promifing,  if 
he  complied  inftantly  with  this  requifition,  that  the 
Caftilian  monarch  would  prote£t  his  dominions,  and 
permit  him  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  royal  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  if  he  fhouid  impioufly  refufe  to  obey  this 
fummons,  he  denounced  war  again  ft  him  in  his  mailer’s 
name,  and  threatened  him  with  the  mod  dreadful  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  vengeance. 

This  ftrange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  myftenes, 
and  alluding  to  unknown  fads,  of  which  no  power  of 
eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  diftind  idea 
to  an  American,  was  fo  lamely  tranflated  by  an  unflcil- 
ful  interpreter,  little  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the 
Spanifh  tongue,  and  incapable  of  expreffing  himfelf 
with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Incn,  that  rts 


the  intervrew  to  which  he  haa  rnvneu  nun.  uc  pic-  j  ?  -  v  Ata 

re*  *  *•  iMi;  EC 


deliberate  arrangement,  and  with  as  little  compunc 
tion,  as  if  it  had  refleded  no  difgrace  on  himfelf  or 
liis  country.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three  fmall 
Squadrons,  under  the  command  of  his  brothers  Feidi- 


balipa.  Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning, 
filled  him  with  aflonifhment  and  indignation.  His  re- 
ply,  however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  ob- 
fervrng,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which 
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ne  reigned  by  hereditary  fucceffion  ;  and  added,  that  Atabalma  ..  ,  .  , 

he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  prieft  (hould  pre-  immediate f  Hr  ^  ^  ,thou^ht6r°{  llbe«7> 

tend  to  difpofe  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  ment  and  ^ifmtT ,per‘ormin'>  his  ParIt,  of  lhe  a=Cee- ' 

1™ isrsv ■  empii,, 

pold  which  ho  h rtrrtm.ToJ  .  _ 1.1  r 


I  I  Q  V  11  lUttUv  * 

he,  who  was  the  rightful  pofTeiTor,  refufed  to  confirm 
it ;  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  renounce  the  religious 
inftitutions  eftahliflied  by  his  ancefiors  ;  nor  would  he 
forfalce  the  fervice  of  the  fun,  the  immortal  divinity 
whom  he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worfhfp 
the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fubjeft  to  death  ; 
that  with  refped  to  other  matters  contained  in  his  dif- 
courfe,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  did 
not  now  underhand  their  meaning,  he  defired  to  know 
where  he  had  learned  things  fo  extraordinary.  “  In 
this  book,”  anfwered  Valverede,  reaching  out  to  him 
his  breviary  The  Inca  opened  ifeagcrly ;  and  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear  :  “  This  ”  fivs 
h^’, (lIent  5  ^  tells  me  nothing  and  threw  it 
With  difdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  run- 

r’lu^nt-°WaVdS  hl5  countrymen>  cried  out,  “  To  arms, 
Chi. Ilians,  to  arms;  the  word  of  God  Is  Infulted ;  a- 
venge  this  profanation  on  thofe  impious  dogs.” 

Piznrro,  who  during  this  long  conference  had  with 
dR  ulty  reftrained  his  foldiers,  eager  to  feize  the  rich 
fpoils  of  which  they  had  now  fo  near  a  view,  imme- 
diately  gave  the  fignal  of affault.  At  once  the  martial 

firpfiCfl,ftlTkrUP/i.th!  Cann°"  and  mu(kets  began  to 
I  e’  tbe  borfe  falhed  out  tiercely  to  the  charge,  the 
infantry  rufhed  on  fword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians 
aftomlhed  at  the  fuddennefs  of  an  attack  which  they 
.d  not  expeft,  and  difmayed  with  the  deftruaive  ef- 
eas  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  irrefiftible  impreflion  of 
the  cavalry,  fled  w.th  umverfal  confternation  on  every 
l.de,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy 
or  to  defend  themfelves.  Pizarro,  y  the  head  of  his 
choler 1  band,  advanced  diredly  towaids  the  Inca  ;  and 
though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  officious 
zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied 
one  with  another  in  facrificing  their  own  lives,  that 

fo“ .«  ** 


gold  which  he  had  promifed  ;  and  though  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  monarch  was  now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
iuch  was  the  veneration  which  his  fubjecls  had  for  him, 
that  his  orders  were  obeyed  with  as  great  alacrity  as 
though  he  had  been  at  full  liberty;  while  he,  in  the 
mean  time,  flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being 
loon  releafed,  made  no  preparations  for  expelling  the 
invaders  from  his  dominions. 


In  a  iliort  time  Pizarro  received  intelligence  that 


the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated  to  the  royal  fTq  •  ,  /mmenfe  aC<luifitbn  of  wealth,  many 


Pizarro  fe.zing  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to 

ter,gr<ThJVand  rarred  h‘m  35  a  Prifoner  to  bis  quar- 
,  >  fl-i  e  fr!  ?f  'he  roona,ch  increafed  the  precipi- 
tate  flight  of  his  followers.  The  Spaniards  purfued 
them  towards  every  quarter,  and,  with  deliberate  and 
nrelenting  barbarity,  continued  to  fhughter  wretched 
lugitives,  who  never  once  offered  at  refiflance.  The 


Almagro  was  arrived  at  St  Michael  with  a° reinforce¬ 
ment  equal  to  the  force  he  h.d  with  him.  This  was 
a  matter  of  great  joy  to  the  Spaniards,  and  no  fmall 
vexation  to  Atabahpa,  who  now  confidered  his  kinrr. 
com  as  in  danger  of  being  totally  over-run  by  thefc 
ftrangers,  whole  force  he  neither  knew,  nor  the  means 
they  had  of  tranfpofting  themfelves.  For  this  reafon 
he  determined  to  put  his  brother  Huafcar  to  death, 
lell  he  mould  join  the  ftiangers  a  ainft  him.  To  this 
he  was  the  rather  inclined,  as  he  had  got  informat.on 
that  the  captive  prince  had  been  making- applications 
to  them,  and  had  offered  them  a  much  larger  fum 
than  what  was  ftipuh-.ted  for  the  Inca’s  ranfom  ;  and 
in  coniequence  of  this  determination  the  unfortunate 
prince  loll  his  life. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Cn- 
xamalca  with  vaft  quantities  of  treafure ;  the  fight  of 
wh.cn  fo  much,  inflamed  the  Spaniards,  that  they  in- 
fifteu  upon  an  immediate  divifion  :  and  this  being- 
complied  with,  there  fell  to  the  fhareof  each  hoifeman 
cooo  pefos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  to  the  value  of  as 
many  pounds  fterling  in  the  prefent  century,  and  half  as 
much  to  each  foot-fold ier,  Pizarro  and  his  officers  re- 
ceiv.ng  (hares  proportionable  to  their  dignity.  A  fi<th 
part  was  referved  for  the  emperor,  together  with  feme 
vellels  of  cur  ous  wotkmanfhip  as  a  prefent.  In  con- 
lcquence  of  this  immenfe  acquifition  of  wealth,  many 


wh.c.  was  readily  g.anted  by  their,  general,  as  well 
knowing  that  the  difplay  of  their  riches  would  not 
fad  to  allure  adventurers  more  hardy,  though  left  opu- 
lent,  to  his  ftandard.  1 


.  After  this  d/vifion  of  the  fpoil,  A.tabalipa  was  very  PiJr°0  re 
lmportunate  with  Pizarro  in  order  to  recover  his  liber-  folves  to 


'ove 

liandn0r  T\T  rUnded  ^Ut  P’z;irr°  himfelf, Pwhjfc 
hand  was  (lightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  foldiers,  while 

llrugghng  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the  Inca. 

but  th/q  -r  taken  on  this  occafion  was  immenfe, 
t  the  Spaniards  were  flill  unfatisfied  ;  which  feinj 
obierved  bv  the  Tn„  _  .  .  ’  .  .  kcinK 


,  .  - 7  ^  ictuvcr  nis  UDer^- I01ves 

ty  ;  but  the  Spaniard,  with  unparalleled  treachery  and  put  the 
Ity,  had  now  ...  i  . »  Inca  to 


carnage  did  not  ceafe  until  the  clofe  of  dav  AW  nm-Urr  i  i  1 f"''  trcacuery  ana  f  ““ 

4GOO  Peruvians  were  killed  Not  a  finale*  ^  U°W  determined  to  put  him  to  death. 

f“"  -  NOt  3  flnRle  Spamard  k1113  ™  ^ged'by  Almagro’s  foldiers,  who,  though  * 

thty  had  received  an  equal  (hare  with  the  reft,  were 
dill  nufatisfied.  The  Inca’s  ranfom  had  not  been 
completed  ;  and  they  were  apprehenlive,  that  whatever 
aims  might  afterwards  be  brought  in,  the  trooos  of 
obf,™.  by  P«»7  •PFOFi.U  them  to 

to  their  ruling  paffio'n,  avarice  in  or  Jer  uF *  'k-1  ?  that  r.anfom*  1  hey  mlifled  with  Pizarro,  therefore 
liberty-;  and  therefore  offered 'fuch  a  n  f  ain  18  0  Put  him  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  might 

nifhed  them,  even  after  all  they  kiw  ?S  ado'  for  tf?e,  hn"Je  be.  ^  equal  footing.  Accounts 

opulence  of  the  country.  The^partmentTn'  ir'C  llkewils!  rec5lved  that  tro°P8  were  affembling  b 

was  confined  w-as  23  feet  in  length  and  if'  r^r  rSmj>te  Proviace8  of  the  empire,  which  Pizarro 

and  all  this  fpacehe  engaged  to  fill  w'th  Jri  re,-c‘tb  j  PuP‘'e<^efi  to  be  done  by  the  Inca’s  orders.  Thefe  ac- 
as  high  as  he  could  reaflu  This  propofal  was  el  g°  d  T"U  WCre  Wtcned  bf  one  ^ilippillo  an  Indian 
caught  by  Pizarro,  and  a  line  was  Vwn  ‘"ttrP‘eter,  who  had  conceived  a  paffion  for  one  of 

walls  to  mark  the  ftipulated  height  "  “  P  tke  hk  l,DhaPPY  monarch’s  wives ;  and  for  that  reafon 

*  wilted  to  have  him  put  to  death.  Atabalipa  hfmfelf,. 


'y'“ 


ucd, 
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too,  ha  1  the  misfortune  to  haften  his  own  ruin  by  his 
J  conceiving  a  contemptuous  notion  of  Pizarro,  which 
he  had  not  the  precaution  to  conceal.  He  had,  fince 
they  were  firft  difeovered  by  him,  admired  the  Euro¬ 
pean  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and  wifhed  much  to 
know  whether  he  fnould  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  ac¬ 
quired  talent.  In  order  to  determine  this,  he  defired 
one  of  the  foldiers  who  guarded  him  to  write  tire  name 
of  God  upon  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  ihowed  to 
feveral  Spaniards  fuccelfively,  aiking  its  meaning;  and, 
to  his  furprife,  they  ail  returned  the  fame  anfwer.  At 
length  Pizarro  entered  ;  and,  on  prefenting  it  to  him, 
he  blufhed,  and  was  obliged  to  own  his  ignorance  ; 
which  infp  red  the  Inca  with  the  contemptuous  notion 
of  him  above- mentioned. 

AtabaUpa  In  order,  however,  to  give  fome  fhow  of  juftice  to 
accufed  and fuch  a  deteftable  adion,  and  that  he  might  be  ex- 
condem-  empted  from  (landing  fmgly  as  the  perpetrator, .  Pi¬ 
zarro  refolved  to  accufethe  Inca  of  fome  capital  crime, 
and  inftitute  a  court  of  judicature  for  the  purpofe  of 
trying  him.  For  this  purpofe,  he  appointed  himfelf 
and  Almagro,  with  two  afiiftants,  as  judges,  with  full 
powers  to  acquit  or  condemn  :  an  attorney-general 
was  named  to  carry  on  the  profecution  in  the  king’s 
name  ;  counfellors  were  chofen  to  aftift  the  prifoner  in 
his  defence  ;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the 
proceedings  of  court.  Before  this  ftrange  tribunal  a 
charge  was  exhibited  dill  more  amazing.  It  confifted 
of  various  articles:  that  Atabalipa,  though  a  baftard, 
had  difpoffeffed  the  lawful  owner  of  the  throne,  and 
ufurped  the  regal  power  ;  that  he  had  put  his  bro¬ 
ther  and  lawful  fovereign  to  death  ;  that  he  was  an 
idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded 
the  offering  up  of  human  facritices  ;  that  he  had  a 
great  number  of  concubines  ;  that  fince  liis  imprifon- 
jrient,  he  had  walled  and  embezzled  the  royal  trea- 
iures,  which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the  conquerors; 
and  that  he  had  excited  his  fuljefts  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  Spaniards.  On  thefe  heads  of  accufation 
they  proceeded  to  try  the  fovereign  of  a  great  empire, 
over  whom,  they  had  nj  jurifdt&ion.  To  all  thefe 
charges  the  Inca  pleaded  not  guilty.  With  refpecl  to 
the  death  of  his  brother,  he  alleged,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the  fad.  With 
regard  to  the  taxes  which  he  had  levied,  and  the  wars 
he  had  carried  on,  they  were  nothing  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  and  as  to  the  confpiracy  againft  the  Spaniards, 
he  utterly  denied  it.  He  called  heaven  and  earth  to 
witnefs  the  integrity  of  his  condud,  and  how  faith¬ 
fully  he  had  performed  his  engagements,  and  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  his  accufers.  He  defired  to  be  fent  over  to 
Spain  to  take  his  trial  before  the  emperor  ;  but  no 
regard  was  paid  to  his  intreaties.  He  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive  ;  which  cruel  fent-ence  was  mitigated, 
as  a  great  favour,  to  firangling  ;  and  the  unhappy  mo¬ 
narch  was  executed  without  mercy. 

The  death  of  the  Inca  was  followed  by  a  revolution 
jn  the  Spanifh  affairs,  who  mow  became  generally 
odious.  Hideous  cries  were  fet  up  by  his  women  as 
the  funeral  proceffion  paffed  by  their  apartment  ;  many 
offered  to  bury  themfelves  alive  with  him  ;  and  on 
being  hindered,  firangled  themfelves  out  of  grief  and 
*3  vexation.  The  whole  town  of  Caxamalca  was  filled 
^vokof  lamentation,  which  quickly  extended  itfelf  over 

the  Peru-  the  whole  kingdom.  Friends  and  enemies  accufed  the 
vians. 
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Spaniards  of  inhumanity  and  treachery,  ‘  Loads  of 
gold  that  were  coming  to  Caxamalca  by  order  of  the  — 
deceafed  Inca  were  now  flopped  ;  and  the  lofs  of  the 
treafure  was  the  firft  unfortunate  confequence  which 
the  Spaniards  felt  from  their  late  iniquitous  conduft. 

The  two  factions  of  Indians  united  againft  Pizarro; 
and  many  of  the  Spaniards  not  only  exclaimed  againft 
the  cruelty  of  the  judges,  but  would  even  have  mu¬ 
tinied,  had  not  a  fenfe  of  the  impending  danger  kept 
them  quiet  At  Ci  zco  the  friends  of  the  emperor 
H  11a fear  proclaimed  Manco  Capac  the  legitimate  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  late  Inca,  determining  to  fupport  him  to 
the  laft  againft  all  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
Pizarro,  in  the  menn  time,  fet  up  Taparpa,  the  fon 
of  Atabalipa,  caufing  him  to  be  treated  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  an  emperor.  Immediately  he  fit  out 
for  Cuzco,  the  gaining  of  which  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  his  defign.  An  army  of  Indians  occupied 
the  pa  flea,  and  refolved  to  difpute  his  progrefs.  The 
conteft,  however,  was  foon  decided  ;  the  Spanifh  ca* 
valry  bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  and  great 
numbers  of  Indians  were  flain.  The  conquerors  gained 
a  confiderable  booty  ;  and  Pizarro  difpatched  Alma¬ 
gro  to  reduce  Cuzco,  while  he  himfelf  founded  a  new 
colony  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  Xauna;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  permanent,  being  afterwards  removed  to 
the  place  where  Lima  now  (lands. 

While  Pizarro  was  thus  employed,  another  com¬ 
mander,  named  Ferdlnatido  Soto,  was  detached  with 
60  horfe  to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Cuzco,  and 
clear  the  road  for  the  march  of  the  remainder  of  the 
army.  He  was  oppofed  by  a  formidable  colle&ion  of 
Indians,  who  had  fortified  themfelves  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  a  pafs  againft  him  :  for  which  reafon,  fearing  left 
his  ftrength  might  be  unequal,  he  ferv^  a  meflage  to 
Pizarro,  defiring  that  the  Inca  might  join  him,  think¬ 
ing  that  his  prefence  would  awe  the  Peruvians,  and 
prevent  the  further  effufion  of  blood  ;  but  his  expecta¬ 
tions  were  fruftrated  by  the  death  of  the  Inca,  which 
happened  about  this  time  ;  fo  that  there  was  now  a 
neceflity  for  having  recourfe  to  arms  ;  for  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  fet  up  no  perfon  in  his  room,  the  title  of  Manco 
Capac  was  univerfally  acknowledged. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  fuppiy  of  foldiers  arriving 
from  Spain,  Benalcazar,  governor  of  St  Michael,  un¬ 
dertook  *n  expedition  againft  Quito,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atabalipa  had  left 
the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure.  He  accomplifhed 
his  purpofe  with  very  great  difficulty,  having  a  coun¬ 
try  covered  with  rocks  and  mountains  to  pafs,  and 
being  oppofed  by  large  bodies  of  the  natives.  But 
when  he  got  pofleffion  of  the  city,  to  his  extreme  mor¬ 
tification,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  carried  off 
all  their  gold  and  filver  ;  for  they  being  now  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  ruling  pafiion  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
taken  care  to  difappoint  it,  by  removing  the  treafures 
which  they  knew  very  well  had  been  the  caufe  of  the 
expedition.  .  -T 

About  the  fame  time  Alvarado  governor  of  Guati-  chib 
mala,  invaded  the  province  of  Chili.  In  this  expedi- ded 
tion  liis  troops  endured  fuch  hardfhips,  and  fuffered vara 
fo  much  from  the  cold  among  the  Andes,  that  a  futh 
part  of  the  men  and  all  the  horfes  died,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  reft  were  fo  much  difpirited  and  ema¬ 
ciated,  that  they  became  quite  unfit  for  fcrvice.  What 
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was  worfl  of  all,  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 
their  journey,  they  met  with  a  body  of  Spaniards 
drawn  up  in  hoftile  array  tooppofe  them.  Thefe  had 
been  fent  againfl  him  by  Pizarro,  who  claimed  Chili 
as  part  of  his  jurifdi&ion,  and  were  now  joined  by 
Benalcazar,  with  the  troops  under  his  command.  Al- 
-  vararo,  however,  advanced  boldly  to  the  attack  ;  but, 
'on  the  interposition  of  fome  moderate  men  in  each 
p  rty,  the  difference  was  accommodated.  Alvarado 
engaged  to  return  to  his  government,  upon  his  being 
paid  100,000  pefos  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  arma¬ 
ment.  However,  mod:  of  his  followers  remained  in  the 
count!*)',  and  enlifted  in  the  fervice  of  Pizarro. 

In  the  mean  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  the  brother  of 
the  general,  had  landed  in  Spain,  where  he  produced 
fuch  immetife  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  as  aftonifh- 
>ed  the  court,  even  after  all  they  had  feen  of  the  wealth 
of  their  new-dilcovered  territories.  The  general’s  au¬ 
thority  was  confirmed  to  .him  with  new  powers  and 
privileges,  and  the  addition  of  70  leagues  extending 
along  the  coafl,  to  the  fouthvw.rd  of  the  territory 
granted  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro  had  the  title 
of  adelantado  or  governor  conferred  upon  him,  with 
jurifdi&ion  over  200  leagues  of  a  country  lying  fouth- 
ward  from  the  province  alloted  to  Pizarro  ;  he  him- 
felt  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Jago. 

Of  thefe  tranfa&ions  fome  accounts  were  received  at 
Peru  before  the  arrival  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro  himfelf ; 
and  no  fooner  did  Almagro  hear  that  he  had  obtained 
the  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government,  than, 
pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  all  Peru,  lay 
within  his  jurifdi&ion,  he  attempted  to  feize  it.  Pi. 
zarro  was  no  lefs  ready  to  oppofe  him  ;  and  a  very 
dangerous  civil  war  was  about  co  take  place,  when  the 
quarrel  was  made  up,  on  condition  that  Almagro 
fhould  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Chili  ;  and  if  he  did 
not  find  there  an  eflablifhment  equivalent  to  his  ex¬ 
pectations,  Pizarro  fhould  yield  up  to  him  part  of 
Peru. 

By  this  reconciliation  Pizarro  was  left  at  liberty 
to  fettle  the  internal  policy  of  li is  province,  which, 
though  little  qualified  for  a  legiflator,  he  attempted, 
by  dividing  the  country  into  various  diflri&s,  ap¬ 
pointing  magi ft  rates  to  prefide  in  each,  and  eftablffh- 
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in?  fuch  regulations  concerning  the  admm.ftrat.on  of  that  Almagro  was  encouraged  to  advance  towards  the 
juftice,  the  royal  revenue,  &c.  as  occurred  to  him,  city,  where  he  fnm>-;ff><I  rh*  .  _ j  _• _ n- 


tyrannized  in  fuch  a  cr*uei  manner.  Though  ft ri&ly  P< tru. 

guarded  by  the  Spaniards,  he  found  means  to  comrnu-  ^ 

nicate  his  intentions  to  the  ch:ef  men  of  his  nation, 
whom  he  joined  in  the  year  1 536,  under  pretence  of 
celebrating  a  festival  which  he  had  obtained  liberty  27 
from  Pizarro  to  attend.  Upon  this  the  ftandard  of  A  dreadful 
war  was  immediately  ere&ed,  and  a  mod  formidable  Lfurre&ioa 
army,  according  to  the  Spamfh  hiftoriatis,  of  200, coo  of  t.hc  Pe- 
men  colled ed.  Many  Spaniards  were  maffacred  -nruvianSl 

trien  habitations,  and  feveral  detachments  entirely  cut 
off;  and  while  this  vaft  army  laid  fiege  to  Cuzco,  ano¬ 
ther  formidable  body  inverted  Lima,  and  kept  the  go¬ 
vernor  clofely  flint  up.  The  greateil  effort,  however, 
was  made  againfl  Cuzco,  which  was  defended  by  Pi, 
zarro  and  liis  two  brothers,  with  only  170  men.  The 
fiege  lafled  nine  months  ;  many  of  tue  Spaniards  were 
killed  ;  among  whom  was  Juan  Pizarro,  the  general’* 
brother,  and  the  bell  beloved  of  them  all.  I  he  reft 
were  reduced  to  the  mofl  defperate  fituation,  when 
Almagro  appeared  fuddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuzco. .  He  had  received  fuch  accounts  of  the  infur- 
re&ion  in  Pern,  as  would  at  any  rate  have  determined 
him  to  return  to  the  affiftance  of  Pizarro  ;  but  befides 
this,  he  had  now  received  the  royal  patent,  creating 
him  governor  of  Chili,  and  deemed  ic  certain  beyond 
all  contradiction,  that  Cuzco  lay  within  his  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  for  which  reafon  he  haftened  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians.  On  his  arri¬ 
val  his  a  Alliance  was  folicited  by  both  parties.  The 
Inca  made  many  advantageous  propofals;  but  at  length 
defpauing  of  obtaining  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  he  attacked  him  in  the  night  by  furprife  with  ™ 
a  great  body  of  chofen  troops.  But  the  Spanilh  va- They  are' 
lour  and  Uifciplme  prevailed  againfl  all  the  numbers  ofdefeated, 
their  enemies  ;  and  the  Peruvians  were  repulfed  with  and  t^ 
fuch  daughter,  that  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  dif-  Perfed- 
perfed,  and  Almagro  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco 
witnout  oppofition.  Pizarro’s  brothers  took  meafures 
to  oppofe  his  entrance ;  bu*t  pruden  .e  for  the  prefent 
retrained  both  parties  from  entering  into  a  civil  war 
while  they  were  furrounded  with  enemies  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  each  leader  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  followers 
of  his  antagonift.  In  this  Almagro  had  the  advantage; 
arid  fo  many  of  Pizarro’s  troops  deferted  in  the  night. 


jurtiee,  the  royal  revenue,  &c.  as  occurred  to  him. 
The  feat  of  government  he  removed  from  Cuzco  to  Li¬ 
ma,  which  he  named  Ceudad  des  los  Reyes,  and  which 
name  it  flill  retains  among  the  Spaniards  in  all  legal 
and  formal  deeds.  Its  other  name,  Lima ,  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Rimac,  the  name  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
city  ftands. 

.  }n  the  mean  time  Almagro  had  fet  out  on  his  expe¬ 
dition  to  Chili;  the  event  of  which  has  been  related 
under  the  article  Chili  ;  and  while  he  was  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  Pizarro  encouraged  fome  of  his  mofl  diftin- 
guiihed  officers  to  invade  thole  province*  of  the  empire 
which  had  not  yet  been  vifited  by  the  Spaniards.  This 
he  did  with  a  view  to  keep  them  employed,  and  pre¬ 
vent  tumults ;  but  it  was  attended  with  very  terrible 
confequences.  No  fooner  did  Manco  Capae  the  Inca 
perceive  the  fecurity  of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  dividing 
their  forces,  than  he  fe.zed  the  opportunity  of  making 
one  vigorous  effort  to  red  refs  the  wrongs  of  himfelf 
and  his  countrymen,  and  expel  the  invaders,  who  had 
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city,  where  he  furprifed  the  centinels ;  and  inverting 
the  houfe  where  the  two  brothers  were  lodged,  he  com¬ 
pelled  them,  after  an  obflinate  .defence,  to  furrender 
at  cl ifere tion  ;  and  Alrnagro’s  authority  over  Cuzco 
was  immediately  recognized  as  authentic. 

In  th  13  fray  only  two  or  three  perfons  were  killed  ;  Civil"  wap 
but  matters  foon  began  to  wear  a  more  ferious  afpeft.  between 
Francis  Pizarro,  having  difperfed  the  Peru viams  who  ^zano 
in  veiled  Lima,  and  received  tonfiderable  reinforce-  a’r^AlmjH 
ments  from  other  provinces,  ordered  500  men  under  * 
the  command  of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado  to  march  to  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  were  not  al- 
ready  cut  off.  I  hey  advanced  to  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  capital,  before  they  knew  that  they  had  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  the  Indians  to  encounter.  When 
they  faw  their  countrymen- drawn  up  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  to  oppofe  them,  they  were  greatly  furprifed  5 
however,  Almagro,  who  wifhed  rather  to  gain  them 
than  to  fight,  began  with  attempting  to  feduce  their 
leader.  Alvarado  could  not  by  any  means  be  gamed 
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Ptni.  o?er  ;  but  being  inferior  in  military  He'll,  Almagro  at- 
tacked  him  by  furprife,  entirely  defeated  and  difpeifed 
his  army,  taking  himfclf  and  feme  of  his  principal  of¬ 
ficers  prifoners. 

This  viftory  feemed  decifive  ;  and  Almagro  was  ad- 
vifed  to  make  it  fo  by  putting  to  death  Gonzalo  and 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  Alvarado,  and  fome  others  whom 
he  could  not  hope  to  gain.  This  advice,  however,  he 
declined  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  a  defire  of 
making  his  adverfary  appear  the  aggreffor-  For  thefe 
reafons,  inftead  of  maiching  direftly  againft  P'zarro, 
he  retired  quietly  to  Cuzco  ;  which  gave  his  adverfary 
time  to  recoiled  himfclf  from  the  diforder  into  which 
the  news  of  fo  many  difafters  had  thrown  him.  He 
began  again  to  praftife  upon  Almagro  thofe  arts 
tvdrich  had  before  proved  fuccefsful ;  and  Almagro 
again  fuffered  himfclf  to  be  deceived  by  pretended  of¬ 
fers  of  pacification.  The  negociations  for  this  pur- 
pofe  were  protrafted  for  feveral  moriths  ;  and  while 
Almagro  was  employed  in  detecting  and  eluding  the 
fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pi¬ 
zarro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  fol- 
diers  who  guarded  them,  and  not  only  made  their  own 
cfcnpe,  but  perfuaded  60  of  Almagro’s  men  to  ac¬ 
company  them.  There  now  remained  only  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  in  the  hands  of  Almagro;  and  he  was  delivered 
by  another  aft  of  treachery.  The  general  propofed 
that  all  points  of  contmverfy  fhould  be  fubmitted  to 
the  decifion  of  their  fovereign  t  and  that  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  (hould  be  inftantly  fet  at  liberty,  and  return  to 
Spain,  together  with  fome  other  officers  whom  the 
general  propofed  to  fend  over  to  fhow  the  juftice  of 
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whom  he  appointed  his  fucceffor,  by  virtue  of  a  power 
granted  him  by  the  emperor.  . 

As  during  there  diffenfions  all  intercourfe  with  Spain 
ceafed,  it  was  fome  time  before  the  accounts  of  the  civil 
war  were  received  at  court.  The  firft  intelligence  was 
given  by  fome  of  Almagro’s  foldiers,  who  had  left 
America  on  the  ruin  of  their  caufe  ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  reprefent  the  injuftice  and  violence  of  Pizarro 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  which  ftrongly  prejudiced  the 
emperor  againft  him.  In  a  fhort  time,  however,  Fer¬ 
dinand  Pizarro  arrived,  and  endeavoured  to  give  mat¬ 
ters  a  new  turn.  The  emperor  was  uncertain  which 
of  them  he  ought  to  believe  ;  and  therefore  thought  It 
neceftary  to  fend  over  fome  perfon  with  ample  powers 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  certainly  who  was  in  the  wrong.  If  he  found  the 
governor  Hill  alive,  he  was  to  affume  only  the  title  of 
judge,  in  order  to  have  the  appearance  of  afting  in 
concert  with,  him  ;  but  if  he  was  dead,  the  viceroy 
might  then  produce  his  commiffion  appointing  him  Pi- 
Zarro’s  fticceffor  in  the  government.  This  eomplaifance 
to  Pizarro,  however,  proceeded  more  from  a  dread  of 
his  power  than  from  any  other  thing  ;  for  in  the  mean 
time,  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  arrefted  at  Madrid, 
and  confined  to  a  prifon,  where  he  remained  above  20 
years.  The  perfon  nominated  to  this  important  truft 
was  Chriftoval  Vaca  de  Caftro.  ^ 

While  this  gentleman  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  Peru  dk 
Pizario,  confidcring  himfelf  as  the  unrivalled  mafter  of'v*dcdby 
Peru,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories  among  the^1**™0^ 
conquerors;  and  had  this  divifion  been  made  with  any  affociate*. 
degrefc  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  country  which  he 


his  claims  Though  the  intention  of  Pizarro  by  ma-  *  had  toheftow  was  Efficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends, 
king  this  propofal  was  evident,  Almagro  was  deceived  and  to  have  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizarro  conduc- 
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by  it,  and  releafed  thofe  whom  Pizarro  wanted ;  which 
he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  the  latter  threw  off  all 
difguife,  and  openly  declared,  that  arms  alone  mull 
flow  decide  the  matter  between  them.  He  therefore 
immediately  fet  out  for  Cuzco  with  an  army  of  700 
Ynen,  to  which  Almagro  had  only  £00  to  oppofe. 
From  the  weaknefs  of  his  forces,  probably,  Almagro 
did  not  attempt  to  guard  fome  ftrong  paffes,  through 
which  Pizarro  had  to  march,  but  waited  patiently  for 
his  adverfary  in  a  plain  open  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pizarro  advanced  without  any 
obft  raft  ion  from  his  enemy  ;  and  an  engagement  foon 
happened,  in  which  Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner.  The  conquerors  behaved  with  great  cruel¬ 
ty,  maffacring  a  great  number  of  officers,  and  treating 
Almagro  himfelf  with  great  feverity.  The  Indians 
had  affembled  in  great  numbers  to  fee  the  battle,  with 
aa  intention  to  join  the  vanqui  filed  party  ;  but  were  fo 
much  overawed  by  the  Spaniards,  that  they  retired 
quietly  after  the  battle  was  over,  and  thus  loft  the 
only  opportunity  they  ever  had  of  expelling  their  ty¬ 
rants. — Almagro,  after  having  for  fome  months  lan- 
guifhed  in  prifon,  was  at  length  formally  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die  by  Pizarro.  Notwithftanding  his 
confummate  bravery,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  this 
hardy  veteran  could  not  bear  the  deliberate  approach 
of  death,  but  condefcended  to  ufe  intreaties  to  f  ve  his 
life.  The  Pizarros,  however,  continued  inflexible  ; 
and  he  was  firft  ftrangled  in  prifon,  and  then  publicly 
beheaded.  He  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman, 


ted  this  tranfaftioq,  not  with  the  equity  and  candour  of 
a  judge  attentive  to  difeover  and  to  reward  merit,  but 
with  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a  party-leader.  Large  di- 
ftrifts,  in  parts  of  the  country  moft  cultivated  and  po¬ 
pulous,  were  fet  apart  as  his  own  property,  or  granted 
to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  favourites.  To 
others,  lots  lefs  valuable  and  inviting  were  afiigned. 
The  followers  of  Almagro,  amongft  whom  were  many 
of  the  original  adventurers,  to  whofe  valour  and  per. 
feverafice  Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs,  were 
totally  excluded  from  any  portion  in  thofe  lands,  toj 
wards  the  acquifition  of  which  they  had  contributed 
fo  largely.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  fets  an 
immoderate  value  upon  his  own  ferviccs,  and  the  idea 
of  each,  concerning  the  recompence  due  to  them,  rofc 
gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height  in  proportion 
as  their  conquefts  extended,  all  who  were  difappointed 
in  their  expectations  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  ra- 
pacioufnefs  and  partiality  of  the  governor.  The  par- 
tifans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated 
revenge. 

Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  had  been  fince  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their 
avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  fatiffied.  The  officers 
to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizr.rro  gave  the  command  of  dif¬ 
ferent  detachments,  penetrated  into  feveral  new  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  though  fome  of  them  were  expofed  to 
great  hardfhips  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  fuffered  diftrefs  not  inferior  amidft 
the  wood  and  marfhes  of  the  plains,  they  made  drfeo- 
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clro  de  Valdivia  re-affumed  Almapro’s  fcheme  of  inva*  ,t  u  l  felIow’fold‘ers  m  apathlefs  defert,  where  l' 
ding  Chili  i  and,  notwithflanding0  the  fortitude  of  the  bu/wW  hardlyanyhoPea  °f  fuccefs,  or  even  of  fafety, 

”“™  ™  th*  pnfcL,,,  made  fuels  pro!  LlllZ f  ‘  ^  "hi'h 

grefs  in  the  conqueft  of  the  countrr,  that  he  founded  Efi*  ,  ?  t  bark>  h>s  cnme  '*>  in  fome  meafure, 
the  city  of  St  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the  efta  v£tTn  o^  **™g  V£ntUred  ”P°"  a  "a! 

blilhment  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  there.  But  of  all  tffin,  in  I  "in  K°au  leag“e8>  „through  unknown  na- 
the  enterprises  undertaken  about  this  period,  that  of  and  hv  ve  n  hdftily  conftrucled  with  green  timber, 
Gonzalea  Pizarro  was  mnfl-  n™  ^  er)  unfkilful  hands,  without  provifions,  with¬ 
out  a  compafs.  or  a  nilnt.  TW  1 _  ,  . 


~ - unuciLdis.cn  aoout  mis  pern 

Expedition  Gonzales  P'za/r0  was  the  remarkable.  The  go- 
cf  Gonzales  Ifrnor»  ^  feems  to  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in 
ihzarro.  1  eru  Inould  poflefs  any  ftation  of  diftinguifhed  emi¬ 
nence  or  authority  but  thofe  of  his  own  family,  had 
deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his 
command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother 
Cronzales  to  take  the  government  of  it.  He  inftru&ed 
him  to  attempt  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes ;  which,  according  to  the 
information  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinnamon 
and  other  valuable  fpices.  Gonzales,  not  inferior  to 
l7,°L-lhr°^V.n  courage>  and  no  lefs  ambitious 


out  a  compafs,  or  a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and  ala- 
cnty  fupphed  every  defeft.  Committing  himfelf  fear- 
lefsly  to  the  guidance  of  the  dream,  the  Napo  bore 
him  along  to  the  foutli,  until  he  reached  the  great 
channel  °  the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards 
the  coaft,  he  held  on  his  courfe  in  that  diredion  He 
made  frequent  defcents  on  both  fides  the  river,' fome- 
times  feizmg  by  force  of  arms  the  provifions  of  the 
fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks,  and  fometimes  pro- 
curing  a  fupply  0f  food  by  a  friendly  intercourfe  with 
more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long  feries  of  dangers, 

T-„‘C  '  ie  en.countered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of 
diitrdies  which  hp  i_r  .  . 


of^acquiringdiftinflionje^erly  Engaged  in  ^hri'diffi8  ^  enc  ted  with  ama^i^of 
cult  fervice.  He  fet  om  from ,  Ouito^t  he  head  of  2a  u  Lwkh  "°  kfs  “’agnanimi- 

340  fold iers,  near  one  half  of  wh^m  were  horfemen  hi’m  ' °T ’r  WhCTC  ”eW  P^  awaited 

tv.th  4000  Indians  to  carry  their  provifions  In  for’  th%  Th"fe  he  l’kew>fe  ^mounted,  and  got  fafe  to 
cmg  their  way  through  theZles.Zover the  rid^i  ifl“*  ;  from 

of  the  Andes,  excefs  of  cold  and  fatigue  to  neither  nf  1  *  -r  t0  *  The  vamty  natural  to  tra- 

which  they  were  accuftomed,  proved  fftal  to  the  belter  kind' a^dV^  .T"9  “nkn0wn  to  the  of  man- 
part  of  the  wrpfphp^  rnv  _  o  .  greater  kind,  and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,  folicitous  to  mag¬ 
nify  his  own  merit,  concurred  in  i- 


part  of  the  wretched  attendants.  The  Spaniards,  tho’ 
more  robuft,  and  inured  to  a  variety  of  climates,  fuf- 
fered  considerably,  and  loft  fome  men ;  but  when  they 
dtfcended  into  the  low  country,  their  diftrefs  increafed7 
1)  11  ring  two  months  it  rained  inceflantly,  without  any 
interval  of  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothes, 
i  he  vaft  plains  upon  which  they  were  now  entering, 
either  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by 
the  rudeft  and  leaft  induftrious  tribes  in  the  New  Work/ 
yielded  little  fubfiftence.  They  could  not  advance  a 
ftep  hut  as  they  cut  a  road  through  woods,  or  made  it 

£rr°cUf  f  farflTV  Such  inc^1  to!1»  and  continual 
fcarcity  of  food,  feem  more  than  fufficient  to  have  ex- 

Md  o^f3111^  dlfpirlfted  >ny  tr00P8-  But  the  fortitude 
and  perfeverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  1 6th  century 
were  insuperable.  Allured  by  frequent  but  falfe  ac. 
counts  of  rich  countries  befoie  them,  they  perfifted  in 

or  n!  mg  °n’  “i11!  ^£y  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca 
.  .  ^PC  onc  of  the  large  rivers  whofe  waters  pour  in- 

There6  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur. 

tl,e  ’  W«h  ,lnSnite  labour,  they  built  a  bark,  which 

conveying  themW°Uld  P-r°Ve  ^  ^  l'tii:ty>  b°th  in 
j  5m  ovei  rivers,  in  procuring  provifions 

50  lokliers,  under  the  command  of  Francis  Orellana 
■e  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  The  ftream  car’ 

far  a  hea"d  o?ThW-th  fUCh  r3p,'dity’ thac  theyw«e  foon 
and  with .  difficuhybCyTandr.ymen>  Wh°  folIowed  fl°wly 

down  vo:^di?anCerfr°m  kl’3  c°"unander,  Orellana  a 

p.™fpo"SST/”'7  hi“f'lf 

i1  paflion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  fcheme 

I1"0-  2  -  * ^verer,  h^ffig  °th 

the  Maragnon  until  it  joined  the  ocean  r  * 

veymg  the  vaft  regions  through  which  it  flows  ^hii 
frh,„,  of  Orellana's  w„  as  bSld  a,  i,  was  "“.eherof, 

For,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the  milli-  nf  ^  ‘  • S* 
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nify  his  own  merit,  concurred  in  prompting  him  to 
mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  marvellous 
in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have 
difeovered  nations  fo  rich,  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples 
were  covered  with  plates  of  gold;  and  defer, 'bed  are! 
public  °f  women  fo  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have 
extended  their  dominion  over  a  confiderable  traft  of 
the  fertile  plams  which  he  had  vif, ted.  Extravagant  a, 
thofe  tales  were,  they  gave  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a 
region  aboundmg  with  gold,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  El  Dorado,  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to 
be  found  m  this  part  of  the  New  World  ;  and  fuch  is 

ul6  PZ6nr  h7  °l  mank,nd  t0  beh‘eve  what  ia  wonder! 
ful,  thatit  has  been  flow,  and  with  difficulty,  that 

reafon  and  obfervation  have  exploded  thofe  fables. 

1  he  voyage,  however,  even  when  ftripped  of  everv  ~o! 
mantic  embelliffiment,  deferves  to  be  recorded,  notonly 
as  one  of  the  moil  memorable  occurrences  in  that  ad- 
ventrous  age,  but  as  the  firft  event  that  led  to  any  cer- 
tain  knowledge  of  thofe  immenfe  regions  that  ftretch 
eaftward  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean. 

No  words  can  deferibe  the  confternation  of  Pizarro 
when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orellana 
to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himfelf  to  fuf- 
pect  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  entrufted  with  fuch  an 
important  command,  could  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeelinrr 
as  to  defert  him  at  fuch  a  junfture.  But  imputing  hi^ 
ablence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fome  unknown 
accident,  he  advanced  above  50  leagues  along  the 
banks  of  the  Maragnon,  expefting  every  moment  to 
lee  the  bark  appear  with  a  fupply  of  provifions.  At 
length  he  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
left  to  penffi  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  the  courage 
to  remonftrate  againfthis  perfidy.  From  him  he  learn, 
ed  the  extent  of  Orellana’s  crime  ;  and  his  followers 
perceived  at  once  their  own  defperate  fituation,  when 
deprived  of  their  only  refource.  Thefpirit  of  the  ft  on 
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Peru.  €ff  hfarted  veteran  funk  within  him  5  and  all  ^emariil- 
ed  to  be  led  back  inllantly.  Pizarro,  though  he  af- 
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_  35  fumed  an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppofe 

ftrefs  of  their  inclination.  But  he  was  now  1200  miles  from 
cioi  zales  Quito  ;  and  in  that  long  march  the  Spaniards  encoun- 
Pizarroandtg^  hardihips  greater  than  thofe  they  had  endured  in 
hia  men.  tliei  r  prog  refs  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes 
which  then  foothed  and  animated  them  under  their  fuf- 
ferings.  Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and 
berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horfes,  to  devour  the 
mod  loalhfome  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather 
of  their  faddles  and  fword  belts.  Four  thoufand  In¬ 
dians,  and  210  Spaniards,  perifhed  in  this,  wild  and 
difad rous  expedition,  which  continued  near  two  years  ; 
and  as  50  men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  Orellana, 
only  80  got'  back  to  Quito.  _  Thefe  were  naked^like 
favages,  and  fo  emaciated  with  famine,  or  worn  out 
•with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of 
,  fpeftres  than  of  men. 

A  confpira-  But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repofe  which 
cy  formed  his  condition  required,  Plzjrro,  on  entering  Quito, 
againft  thereccJved  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that  threatened  cala- 
governor ;  m!t;es  mor(<  dreadful  to  him  than  thofe  through  which 
he  had  paffad.  From  the  time  that  his  brother  ma  le 
that  partial  divifion  of  his  conquefts  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  confidering 
themfelves  as  profcribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no 
longer  entertained  any  hope  of  bettering  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Great  numbers  in,  defpair  rcforted  to  Lima, 
where  the  houfe  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open 
to  them  :  and  the  (lender  portion  of  his  father’s  for¬ 
tune,  which  the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was 
fpent  in  affording  them  fubfiftence.  The  warm  at¬ 
tachment  with  which  every  perfon  who  ferved  under 
the  elder  Almagro  devoted  himfelftohis  interefis,  was 
quickly  transferred  to  his  fen,  who  was  now  grown  up 
to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  poffeffed  all  the  qualities 
which  captivate  the  affe&inns  of  foldiers.  Of  a  grace¬ 
ful  appearance,  dexterous  at  all  martial  exercifes,  bold, 
«pen,  generous,  he  feemed  to  be  formed  for  command  ; 
and  as  his  father,  confcious  of  his  own  inferiority  from 
the  total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  atten¬ 
tive  to  have  him  inftruaed  in  every  feience  becoming 
a  gentleman,  the  accomplilhments  w'hich  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  heightened  the  fefpeft  of  his  followers,  as  they 
gave  him  diftinfticn  and  eminence  among  illiterate  ad¬ 
venturers.  In  this  young  man  the  Almagrians  found 
a  point  of  nnion  which  they  wanted ;  and  looking  up 
to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any 
thing  for  his  advancement.  Nor  was  affection  lor  Al¬ 
magro  their  only  incitement ;  they  were  urged  on  by 
their  own  diftreffes.  Many  of  them,  deftitute  of  com¬ 
mon  neceffaries,  and  weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a 
burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their  allocates  as 
had  faved  fome  remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage 
and  confifcation,  longed  impatiently  for  an  occafion  to 
exert  their  adivity  and  courage,  and  began  to  delibe¬ 
rate  how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all 
their  mifery.  Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pafs  un- 
obferved  ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his 
guard  againft  men  who  meditated  fome  deaerate  deed, 
and  had  refolution  to  execute  it.  But,  either  from  the 
native  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of 
nerfons  whofe  poverty  rendered  their  machinations  of 
little  confequcnce,  he  difregarded  the,  admonitions  of 
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liia  friends.  “  Be  in  no  pain  (faid  he  carelefsly)  a- 
bout  my  life  ;  it  is  perfeftly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man 

*  TV  t _ _  k  L  - T  non  in  o  mompfit  nilt  llllTl  tf) 
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in  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  put  lu m  to 
death  who  dates  to  harbour  a  thought  againft  it. 

This  fecutity  gave  the  Almagrians  fhll  leifure  to  digeft 
and  ripen  every  part  of  their  fcheme  ;  and  Juan  de  Her- 
rada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Almagro’s  education,  took  the  lead  in  their  confu¬ 
tations,  with  all  the  zeal  which  that  connection  infpi- 
red, 1  and  with  all  the  authority  which  the  afeendant 
that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil 

gave  him.  '  ,  r  3? 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  ka-Who  is 
fonof  tranquillity  and  repofe  in  all  fultry  climates,  murdered. 
Herrada,  at  the  head  of  18  of  the  mod  determined 
confpirators,  Tallied  out  of  Almagro’s  houfe  in  com¬ 
plete  armour  ;  and  drawing  their  fwords,  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  haftily  towards  the  governors  palace,  cried  out. 

Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant  die.”  Their 
affociates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a  fignal,  were 
*in  arms  at  different  ftations  ready  to  fupport  them. 

Though  Pizarro  was  ufually  Turrounded  by  Tuch  a  nu¬ 
merous  train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  magnificence 
of  the  moil  opulent  fubjeft  of  the  age  in  which  he  li¬ 
ved,  yet  as  he  was  juft  rifen  from  table,  and  molt  or 
his  own  domeftics  had  retired  to  their  own  apartments, 
the  confpirators  paffed  through  the  two  outer  courts 
of  the  palace  unobferved.  They  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give 
the  alarm  to  his  matter,  who  was  converhng  with  a  few 
friends  in  a  large  hall.  The  governor,  whofe  fteady 
mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  ftarting  lip,  call¬ 
ed  for  arms,  and  commanded  Trancifco  de  Chaves  to 
make  faft  the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  re¬ 
tain  fo  much  prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  ftaircafe,  wildly  aik- 
ed  the  confpirators  what  they  meant,  and  whither  they 
were  going?  Inftead  of  anfwering,  they  ftabbed  him 
to  the  heart,  and  burft  into  the  hall.  Some  of  the  per- 
fons  who  were  there  threw  themfelves  from  the  win¬ 
dows  ;  other*  attempted  to  fly  ;  and  a  few  drawing 
their  fwords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner  apart¬ 
ment.  The  confpirators,  animated  with  having  the 
objed  of  their  vengeance  now  in  view,  ruihed  forward 
after  them.  Piz-irro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  fword 
and  buckler,  defended  the  entry,  and,  fupported  by 
his  half-brother  Alcantara  and  his  little  knot  ot 
friends,  maintained  the  unequal  conteft  with  intrepidity 
worthy  of  his  p*ft  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a 
youthful  combatant.  "Courage  (cried  he),  compa¬ 
nions,  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thofe  traitors  repent 
of  their  audacity.”  But  the  armour  of  the  confpira¬ 
tors  prote&ed  them,  while  every  thru  ft  they”  made  took 
effed.  Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother’s  feet  ;  his 
other  defendants  were  mortally  wounded.  The  gover¬ 
nor,  fo  weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  fword, 
and  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  fu- 
rioufly  aimed  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thruft  full  in  his 
throat,  funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

As  foon  as  he  was  (lain,  the  affaffins  ran  out  into 
the  ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords,  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  200  of  their  allo- 
ciates  having  joined  them,  they  conduced  young  - 
magro  in  folemn  proceffion  through  the  city  ;  and  at- 
ferabling  the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens,^com* 
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pelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  fucceflor  to 
his  father  in  his  government  The  palace  of  Pizarro, 
y  ai  t02ether  Wlf^  ^°*^es  fcveral  of  his  adherents, 
aiagrcf  vv*e  pillaged  by  the  foldiers;  who  had  the  fatisfa&ion 
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his  commiffion,  without  regard  to  places,  perform,  or 
circumftances. 
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heads  the  °.nce  ot  being  avenged  on  their.enemies,  and  of  en- 
rebcls.  riching  theu.fdves  by  the  fpoils  of  thofe  through  whofe 
hands  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  had  pa  fled. 

The  new  governor  marched  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  in  order  to  reduce  fuch  places  as  refufed  to 
acknowledge  his  authority.  A  multitude  of  ruffians 
joined  him  on  his  march.  His  army  breathed  nothing 
but  vengeance  and  [hinder :  every  thing  gave  way  be¬ 
fore  it.  If  the  military  talents  of  the  general  had 
equalled  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  the  war  had  ended 
here.  Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he  had  loft  his  con¬ 
ductor  John  de  Herrada.  His  inexperience  made 
him  fall  into  the  fnares  that  were  laid  for  him  by  Pe¬ 
dro  Alvares,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
oppofite  party.  He  loft,  in  attempting  to  unravel  his 
piots,  that  time  that  he  ought  to  have  employed  in 
lighting.  In  thefe  circumftances,  an  event,  which  no 
one  could  have  forefeen,  happened  to  change  the  face 
of  affairs. 

The  licentiate  Vaca  di  Caftro,  who  had  been  fent 
from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  of  old  Almagro,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Peru.  As  he  was  appointed  to  affiime  the 
government  in  cafe  Pizarro  was  no  more,  ail  who  had 
not  fold  themfcWes  to  the  tyrant  haftened  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him.  Uncertainty  and  jcalonfy,  which  had  for 
too  long  a  t  me  kept  them  difperfed,  were  no  longer 
an  ob  ft  a  cl  e  to  their  reunion  Caftro,  who  was  as  re- 

folute  as  if  he  had  grown  old  in  the  fervice,  did  not 
fufrer  their  impatience  to  languiffi,  but  inftantly  led 
them  againft  the  enemy.  The  two  armies  engaged  at 
Chapas  on  the  i6th  of  September  1542,  and  fought 
with  mexpreffible  obftinacy.  Vi&ory,  after  having 
wavered  a  long  time,  at  the  clofe  of  the  day  decided., 
in  *avoqr  of  that  party  whofe  caufe  was  the  moft  juft’* 
Thofe  among  the  rebels  who  were  moft  guilty,  dread 
ing  to  lar*gu;fh  under  difgracetul  tortures,  provoked 
the  conquerors  to  murder  them,  crying  out,  like  men 
in  defpair,  It  was  1  who  hilled  Pizarro.  Their  chief 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  died  on  the  fcaffold. 

While  thefe  feenes  of  horror  were  tranfaCling  in  A- 
rnerica,  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  employed  in 
finding  out  expedients  to  terminate  them  ;  though  no 
meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  them.  Peru  had 
only  been  made  fulje&  to  the  audience  of  Panama, 
which  was  too  remote  to  fuperintend  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  and  had  too  little  influence  to  make  its 
decrees  refpe&ed.  A  fuprtme  tribunal  was  then  efta 
bl ilhed  at  Lima  for  the  difpenfation  of  jufti'ce,  which 
was  to  be  invefted  with  authority  fufficient  to  enforce 
and  to  reward  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws.  Blafco 
INunez  Vela,  who  prefided  in  it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in 
r544,  attended  by  his  fubordinates in  office,  and  found 
every  thing  in  the  moft  dreadful  diforder. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  tumults  which  now  fubfift- 
ed  would  have  required  a  profound  genius,  and  many 
other  qualities  which  are  feldom  united.  Nunez  had 
none  of  thefe  advantages.  Nature  had  only  given  him 
probity,  firmnefs,  and  ardour;  and  he  had  taken  no 
pams  to  improve  thefe  gifts.  With  thefe  virtues,  which 
were  almolt  defers  in  his  fituation,  he  began  to  fulfil 
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Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent  perfons, 
who  wilhed  that  he  Ihould  wait  for  frcfii  inftru&ionsducft  of" ths 
from  Europe,  he  puhlilhed  ordinances,  which  declared  viceroy  Na. 
that  the  lands  the  conquerors  had  feized  (hould  notnez 
pafs  to  their  defendants,  and  which  difpoircfTed  thofe 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  civil  commotions.  All  the 
Peruvians  who  had  been  enflaved  by  monks,  bifhops, 
and  perfons  belonging  to  the  government,  were  de¬ 
clared  free.  Thofe  who  belonged  to  other  mailers 
were  to  be  freed  from  their  (hackles  at  the  death  of 
their  opprefTors.  They  could  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  bury  themfelves  in  the  mines,  nor  could  any  kind  of 
labour  be  exacted  from  them  without  payment.  Their 
tribute  was  fixed.  The  Spaniards  who  travelled  on 
foot  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  taking  three  In¬ 
dians  to  carry  their  baggage  ;  and  thofe  who  travelled 
on  horfeback,  of  the  right  of  taking  five.  The  ca¬ 
ciques  were  difeharged  from  the  obligation  of  furniih- 
ing  the  traveller  and  his  retinue  with  provifions  gratis. 

Other  tyrannical  eftablifliments  alfo  would  foo;i  have 
been  profcrifced ;  and  the  conquered  people  were  on 
the  eve  of  being  fheltered  under  the  prote&ion  of 
laws,  which  would  at  lead  have  tempered  the  rigours 
of  the  right  of  conqueft,  if  even  they  had  not  entirely 
repaired  the  injuftice  ef  them  ;  hut  it  fhotild  feem  that 
the  Spanilh  government  was  only  to  be  unfortunate  in 
the  good  it  attempted  to  effeft. 

A  change  fo  unexpected  filled  thofe  with  confter. 
nation  who  faw  their  fortunes  wrefted  from  them,  or 
who  loft  the  flattering  hope  of  tranfmitting  them  to 
their  pofterity.  Even  thofe  who  were  not  affefted  by 
thefe  interefted  views,  being  accuftomed  to  look  upon 
the  Indians  as  the  inftruments  and  viftims  of  their 
avarice,  had  no  conception  that  any  other  ideas  could 
prevail  concerning  them.  From  aftoni/hment  they 
proceeded  to  indignation,  murmuring,  and  fedition. 

Ihe  viceroy  was  degraded,  put  in  irons,  and  ba- 
mlhed  to  a  defert  .'(land,  till  he  could  be  conveyed  to 
Spam.  J 

Gonzales  Pizarro  wy  then  returned  from  his  hazar¬ 
dous  expedition,  which  had  employed  him  long  enough 
to  prevent  him  fiom  taking  a  part  in  thofe  revolutions 
which  had  fo  rapidly  fucceeded  each  other.  The  an¬ 
archy  he  found  prevailing  at  his  return,  infpired  him. 
with  the  idea  of  feizing  the  fupreme  aurhoricy.  His 
fame  and  his  forces  made  it  impoffible  that  this  ffioull 
be  refufed  him  ;  but  his  ufurpation  was  marked  with, 
fo  many  enormities,  that  Nunez  was  regretted  He  was 
recalled  from  exile,  and  foon  collc&ed  a  Efficient 
rumber  of  forces  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field.  Ci¬ 
vil  commotions  were  then  renewed  with  extreme  fur*r 
by  both  parties.  No  quarter  was  afked  or  given  on 
either  fide.  The  Indians  took  part  in  this  as  they  had 
done  in  the  preceding  wars  ;  fome  ranged  themfelves 
under  the  ft  and  ml  ol  the  viceroy,  others  under  the 
banners  of  Gonzales.  From  1  v, coo  to  20, coo  of  thefe 
unhappy  wretches,  who  were  feattered  about  in  each 
army,  dragged  up  the  artillery,  levelled  the  road?, 
carried  the  baggage,  and  deftroyed  one  another.  Their  He  I* 
conquerors  had  taught  them  to  be  fanguinary.  After  comers! ui  * 
a  variety  of  advantages  for  a  long  time  alternately  ob-kiIled  h7 
tamed,  fortune  at  length  favoured  the  rebellion  under 
D  da  *  the 
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the  walls  of  Quito  in  the  month  of  January,  In  the  year 
“  1 145  ;  and  Nunez  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  men 
were  mafiacred.  * 

Pizarro  took  the  road  of  Lima,  where  they  were 
deliberating  on  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  fhould 
receive  him.  Some  officers  wifhed  that  a  canopy 
ih oul  1  be  carried  for  him  to  march  under,  after  the 
manner  of  kings.  Others,  with  adulation  ftill  more 
extravagant,  pretended  that  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  even  fom*  houfes,  muft  be  pulled  down  ; 
as  was  the  cuftom  at  Rome,  when  a  general  obtained 
the  honours  of  a  triumph.  Gonzales  contented  him- 
felf  with  making  his  entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded 
by  his  lieutenant,  who  marched  on  foot.  Four  bifhops 
accompanied  him,  and  he  was  followed  by  the  magi- 
Urates.  The  ftreets  were  ftrewn  with  flowers,  and 
the  air  refounded  with  the  noife  of  bells  and  vari¬ 
ous  mufical  inflruments.  This  homage  totally  turned 
the  head  of  a  man  naturally  haughty,  and  of  confined 
ideas.  He  fpoke  and  atted  in  the  molt  defpotic  man¬ 
ner. 

Had  Gonzales  poffeffed  judgment  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  cf  moderation,  it  would  have  been^  poflible  for 
him  to  render  himfelf  independent.  I  he  principal 
peifons  of  his  party  wifhed  it.  The  majority  would  have 
beheld  this  event  with  indifference,  and  the  reft  would 
have  been  obliged  to  confent  to  it.  Blind  crueltnw,  in¬ 
satiable  avarice,  and  unbounded  pride,  altered  thefe 
difpofitions.  Even  thofe,  wliofe  intereftt  were  con- 
netted  with  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  wifhed  for  a  deli¬ 
verer.  ,  r 

-r-  Such  a  deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  in  the  perion 

An  end  pit  ^  licentiate  Pedro  di  la  Gafca.  The  fquadron 
to  thetrou-and  the  *nces  ofthe  mountains  immediately  detta- 

Pedro  di  h  re  1  for  a  perfon  who  was  inverted  with  a  lawful  autho- 
Gafca.  rity  to  govern  them.  Thofe  who  lived  concealed  m 
deferts,  caverns,  and  forerts,  quitted  their  retreats  to 
join  him.  Gonzales,  who  faw  no  refource  left  to 
fuc-ort  him  but  in  fome  great  atchievemeut,  took  the 
road  of  Cuzco,  with  a  refolution  to  give  battle.  At 
fome  leagues  diftance  from  this  place  he  met  the  royal 
army,  and  attacked  it  on  the  9th  of  June  1548.  One 
of  his  lieutenants,  feeing  him  abandoned  at  the  hrtt 
charge  by  his  bed  foldiers,  advifed  him  to  throw  hun- 
felf  into  the  enemy’s  battalions,  and  penlh  like  a  Ro¬ 
man  ;  but  this  weak  man  chofe  rather  to  furrender,  and 
end  his  life  on  a  fcaffold.  Carvajal,  a  more  able  war¬ 
rior,  and  more  ferocious  than  himfelf,  was  quartered. 
This  man,  when  he  was  expiring,  boafted  that  he  had 
mafiacred  with  his  own  hand  14CO  Spaniards  and 

20,000  Indians.  ,  c  ,  .  , 

Such  was  the  laft  feene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which 
every  a&  has  been  marked  with  blood.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  moderate  enough  not  to  continue  the  pro- 
feriptions  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  cala¬ 
mities  they  had  differed  kept  the  Spaniards  in  the 
bounds  of  fubjeftion.  What  ftill  remained  of  that 
commotion  that  had  been  raifed  in  their  minds,  infen- 
fibly  funk  into  a  calm  ;  and  the  country  hath  remained 

in  quiet  ever  fince.  .  ,  n.  i 

With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  moft  cruel  mea- 

fures  were  taken  to  render  it  importable  for  them  to  re- 
bel.  Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their  laft  king,  had 
taken  refuge  in  fome  remote  mountain*,  where  he  lived 
•  in  peace.  There  he  was  fo  clofely  furrounded  by  the 
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troops  which  had  been  fent  out  againfLhirn,  that  he 
was  forced  to  furrender.  The  viceroy  Francis  de  To-' 
ledo  caufed  him  to  be  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  that 
he  had  not  committed,  and  for  which  he  was  behead¬ 
ed  in  157 1.  All  the  other  defendants  of  the  Inca3 
fared  the  fame  fate,  under  pretence  that  they  had 
confpired  againft  their  conquerors.  The  horror  of 
thefe  enormities  excited  fo  univerfal  an  indignation 
both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  Philip  II. 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  difavow  them  ;  but  the 
infamous  policy  of  this  prince  wa3  fo  notorious,  that 
no  credit  was  given  to  this,  appearance  of  his  juftice  and 

humanity.  .  ,  ,  _  _ 

The  empire  of  Peru,  at  the  time  it  was  fubdued,  Extent  of 

extended  along  the  South  Sea,  from  the  river  of the  emPire» 
Emeralds  to  Chili,  and  on  the  land  fide  to  Popayan, 
according  to  fome  geographers.  It  contained  with¬ 
in  its  extent  that  famous  chain  of  mountains  which 
rifes  in  the  Terra  Magellanica,  and  is  gradually  loft 
in  Mexico,  in  order  to  unite,  as  it  fhould  feem,  the 
fouthern  parts  of  America  with  the  northern.  P  w 

It  is  now  divided  into  three  gland  divilicns  or  gmpby. 
ences  t  Quito,  Lima,  or  Los  Reyes,  and  Los  Charcos.  45 
As  to  its  climate,  mines,  foil,  and  produce,  they  dif-  Province  of 
fer  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  °* 

The  extenfive  province  of  Quito  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Popayan,  and  includes  a  part  of  that  govern¬ 
ment,  alfo  by  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  governments  of  Piura  and  Chachapoyas ;  on  the 
eart  it  extends  over  the  whole  government  of  Maynas 
and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  the  meridian,  which 
divides  the  Spanilh  from  the  Portuguefe  dominions  ; 
and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  South  Sea  ;  ex¬ 
tending,  according  to  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  600  leagues 
in  length,  and  about  200  in  its  greateft  breadth  ;  but 
this  greatly  exceeds  the  computation  of  all  other  geo¬ 
graphers.  He  however  obferves,  that  it  muft  be  own¬ 
ed  a  great  part  of  thofe  vaft  dominions  are  either  in¬ 
habited  by  nations  of  Indians,  or  have  not.  hitherto 
been  fufficiently  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  if  indeed 
they  have  been  thoroughly  known ;  and  that  all  the 
parts  that  can  properly  be  faid  to  be  peopled,  and 
a&ually  fubjedl  to  the  Spanifh  government,  are  thofe 
intercepted  by  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  .Andes, 
which,  in  comparifon  to  the  extent  of  the  country, 
may  be  termed  a  ftreet  or  lane,  15  leagues,  or  fome- 
times  more,  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  to  this  muft  be  added 
feveral  detached  governments,  feparated  by  the  very 
extenfive  trafts  inhabited  by  free  Indians.  .  46 

The  climate  of  Quito  differs  from  all  others  in  the  Climate^ 
fame  parallel,  fince  even  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,1"".^^ 
or  although  under  the  equino&ial,  the  heat  is  not  only  vince. 
very  tolerable,  but  even  in  feme  places  the  cold  is  pain¬ 
ful  5  while  others  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  perpe¬ 
tual  fpring,  the  fields  being  conftantly  covered  with 
verdure,  and  enamelled  with  flowers  of  the  moft  lively 
colours.  The  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  free  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  conftant  equality  of 
the  day  and  night,  render  this  country,  which  from  its 
fituation  might  be  thought  to  be  parched  by  the  con¬ 
ftant  heat  of  the  fun,  and  fearcely  inhabitable,  both 
pleafaut  and  fertile  ;  for  nature  has  here  difpenfed  her 
bleflings  with  fo  liberal  a  hand,  that  this  country  in  fe- 
veral  refpefts  furpaffes  thofe  of  the  temperate  zones, 

where  the  viciflitudes  of  winter  and  fummer,  and  the 
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change  from  heat  to  cold,  caufe.  the  extremes  of  both 
—  to  be  more  fenfihly  felt.  ^  However,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  air  is  very  different  ;  in  one  part 
are  mountains  of  a  ftupendous  height  and  magnitude, 
with  their  fummits  covered  with  fnow.  The  plains 
are  temperate,  the  valleys  hot,  and,  according  to  the 
high  or  low  fttuation  of  the  country,  are  found  all  the 
variety  of  gradations  in  temperature  poffible  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Quito,  the  capital,  in  o°  13'  fouth  latitude,  and  770 
50'  weft  longitude  from  Greenwich,  is  fo  happily  ft. 
tuated,  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  are  troublefome, 
though  both  may  be  felt  in  its  neighbourhood  5  and 
what  renders  this  equality  more  delightful  is,  that  it  is 
conftant  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  feafons  being  fcarce  perceptible.  Indeed 
the  mornings  are  cool,  the/emainder  of  the  day  warm, 
and  the  nights  of  an  agreeable  temperature.  See 
Quito. 

The  winds,  which  are  pure  and  falubrious,  blow  for 
the  moft  part  from  north  to  fouth,  but  never  with  any 
violence,  though  they  fometimes  ftiift  their  quarters, 
but  without  any  regard  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Such 
ftgnal  advantages  re fulting  from  the  climate,  foil,  and 
alpedi  of  this  country,  would  be  fufficient  to  render  it 
the  moft  enviable  fpot  upon  earth,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  mo  l  elevated,  if,  whilft  enjoying  thefe  delights, 
the  inhabitants  were  not  hataffed  by  terror,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  continual  danger  ;  for  here  tremendous  tem- 
pefts  of  thunder  and  lightning  prevail,  which  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  appal  the  ftouteft  heart  ;  whilft  earthquakes 
frequently  fpread_  univerfal  apprehenfior.s,  and  fome- 
tunes  bury  cities  in  ruins. 

i  he  diitinction  of  winter  and  fummer  confifts  in  a 
very  minute  difference  ;  the  interval  between  the  mouth 
of  September  and  thofe  of  April,  May,  or  June,  is  here 
called  the  winter  feafon,  and  the  other  months  compofe 
the  fummer.  In  the  former  feafon  the  rain  chiefly  pre¬ 
vails,  and  in  the  latter  the  inhabitants  frequently  enjoy 
whole  days  of  fine  weather ;  but  whenever  the  rains  are 
difcontinued  for  above  a  fortnight,  the  inhabitants  are  in 
the  utmoft  confternation,  and  public  prayers  are  offered 
up  for  their  return.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  con¬ 
tinue  a  fhort  time  without  intermifiion,  the  like  fears 
prevail,  and  the  churches  are  again  crowded  with  fuppli- 
cants  to  obtan  fine  weather  ;  for  a  long  drought  pro¬ 
duces  dangerous  difeafes,  and  a  continual  rain,  without 
intervals  of  funfiiine,  deftroys  the  fruits  of  tbe  earth. 

I  he  city  of  Quito,  however,  enjoys  one  peculiar  advan- 
tagein  being  free  from  mufketoes  and  other  troublefome 
infects,  fuch  as  fleas  and  venemous  reptiles,  except  the 
"%“a>  or  pique,  which  is  a  very  frnall  infeft  fhaped  like 

3  Tt  rUt  bardly  vif,ble  to  the  %ht-  See  Chegof. 

he  fertility  of  the  foil  here  is  incredible,  for  the 
runs  and  beauties  of  the  feveiral  feaforis  are  vifible  at 
t  ie  lame  time  ;  and  the  curious  European  obferves  with 
a  pleafing  adm^ation,  chat  while  fome  herbs  of  the 
field  are  fading,  others  of  the  fame  kind  arefpringing 
up  ;  while  fome  flowers  lofe  their  beauty,  others  blow 

continue  the  enamelled  profpeft  :  thus,  when  the 
fruits  of  the  trees  have  attained  their  maturity,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  change  their  colour,  frefh  leave,  blof- 
om,  and  fruits  are  feen  in  their  proper  gradations  in 

-‘penefS  -°n  the  fa™  tree-  The  fame  incefTant 
-erality  is  confp1Cuous  in  the  corn,  both  reaping  and 
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fowing  being  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  :  fo  that  the  I’ers, 
declivities  of  the  neighbouring  hills  exhibit  all  the  beau-  — % — * 
ties  of  the  four  feafons  in  one  affemblage.  Though  all 
this  is  generally  feen,  yet  there  is  a  fettled  time  for  the 
grand  liarveil :  yet  fometimes  the  moft  favourable  fea¬ 
fon  for  fowing  in  one  place  is  a  month  or  two  after  that 
of  another,  though  their  dittance  does  not  exceed  three 
or  four  leagues.  Thus  in  different  fpots,  and  fome- 
tirnes  in  one  and  the  fame,  fowing  and  reaping  are 
pci  formed  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  forward nefs 
or  retardment  naturally  arifing  from  the  different  fi- 
tuations,  fuch  as  mountains,  rifiug  grounds,  plains, 
and  valleys;  and  the  temperature  being  different  in 
e2ch,  the  heft  times  for  performing  the  feveral  opera-* 
tions  of  hufbandry  rnuft  alfo  differ. 

The  chirimoya  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  deli- 

5US  fruits  in  thp  I  ,1: _ r 
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cious  fruits  in  the  world.  Its  dimenfions  are  various,, 
being  from  one  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  figure 
is  imperfedlly  round,  flitted  towards  the  (folk,  where 
it  forms  a  kind  of  navel  ;  but  all  the  other  parts  are 
nearly  circular.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  foft  ihell, 
which  adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  pulp  as  not  to  befepa- 
rated  from  it  without  a  knife.  The  outward  coat  is 
green,  variegated  with  prominent  veins,  forming  all 
over  it  a  kind  of  net-work.  The  pulp  is  white,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  juice  refembling  honey,  of  3  . 
fweet  tafte,  mixed  writh  a  gentle  acid  of  a  moft  exquiftte 
flavour.  1  he  fteds  are  formed  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
pulp,  and  are  fomevvhat  flat.  The  tree  is  high  and 
tufted,  the  ftem  large  and  round,  but  with  fome  ine¬ 
qualities,  full  of  elliptic  leaves,  terminating  in  a  point. 

1  he  bloftom  differs  little  from  the  colour  of  the  leaves, 
which  is  a  darkida  green  ;  and  though  far  from  being 
beautiful,  is  remarkable  for  its  incomparable  fragrance. 

.The  granadiha  in  its  fhape  refembles  an  hen’s  egg, 
but  is  larger.  The  outftde  of  the  flicll  is  fmooth, 
glofiy,  and  of  a  faint  carnation  colour,  and  the  inftde 
white  and  foft.  Hie  fhell  contains  a  vifeous  liquid 
jubilance  full  of  very  frnall  and  delicate  grains,  lefs 
hard  than  thofe  of  the  pomegranate.  This  medullary 
lubitance  is  feparated  from  the  Ihell  by  a  fine  and  tranf- 
parent  membiane._  Its  fruit  has  a  delightful  fweetuefs 
blended  with  acidity,  very  cordial  and  refrefhing,  and 
10  wholcfome,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  eatincr  to 
excefs.  b 

Tli efrutd/a^  or  Peruvian  ftrawberry,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Europe  in  ftze  ;  for  though  they  are  here 
generally  not  above  an  inch  in  length,  they  are  much 
arger  in  other  parts  of  Peru  ;  but  their  tafte,  though 
juicy,  ami  not  unpalatable,  is  not  equal  to  thofe  in  i 
Europe, 

1  he  country  is  obferved  to  abound  more  in  women  ,  ,4.® 
than  in  men,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  thofe  [nhabltlnt?,‘ 
caufes  which  induce  men  to  leave  their  country,  as  tra¬ 
velling,  commerce,  and  war,  naturally  bring  over  more 
men  from  Europe  than  women.  But  there  are  many 
families  in  which  there  are  a  number,  of  daughters, 
without  one  fon  among  them.  The  women  e^njoy  a 
better  ftate  of  health  than  the  men,  which  may  be 
owing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  climate,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  early  intemperance  and  voluptuoufuefs 
or  the  other  fex. 

The  Creoles  are  well  made,  of  a  proper  ftature,  and 
ot  a  lively  and  agreeable  countenance.  The  Mefti/.o, 
are  alfo  in  general  well  made,  often  taller  than  the  or- 

dinars  a 
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.  <3?iiary  fize,  very  robuft,  and  have  an  agreeable  air.  The 

— '  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  are  commonly  low  of 
ftature,  though  ftrong  and  well  proportioned  :  but 
more  natural  defers  are  to  be  found  among  them  than 
in  any  of  the  reft.  Some  are  remarkably  ftiort,  fome 
idiots,  dumb,  or  blind.  Their  hair  is  generally  thick 
and  long,  which  they  wear  loofe  on  their  fhoulders  ; 
but  the  Indian  women  phit  theirs  behind  with  a  rib* 
bon,  an  1  cut  that  before  a  little  above  the  eye  brows, 
from  one  ear  to  the  other.  The  greateft  difgrace  thit 
can  be  offered  to  an  Indian  of  either  fex  is  to  cut  off 
their  hair  ;  for  whatever  corporal  punifhrnent  their 
matters  think  proper  to  infli£l  on  them,  they  bear  with 
patience  ;  but  this  affront  they  never  forgive  ;  an  1  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  government  has  interpofed,  and  limited 
this  punifhrnent  to  the  mo  ft  enormous  crimes  The 
colour  of  the  hair  is  generally  a  deep  black  :  it  i3  lank, 
harfh,  and  as  coarfe  as  that  of  a  horfe.  On  the  con 
trary,  the  male  Meftizos,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  from  the  Indians,  cut  off  their  hair  ;  but  the 
female*  do  not  adopt  that  cullom 

9  The  Meftizos  in  general  wear  a  blue  cloth,  manu- 

Jrefs*fa&ured  jn  t|iis  country  .  but  though  they  are  the 

loweft  ciafs  of  Spaniards,  they  are  very  ambitious  of 
diftinguifhing  themfelves  as  fuch,  either  by  the  colour 
or  faftiion  of  the  clothes  they  wear. 

The  Meftizo  women  affe£l  todrefa  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Spanifh,  though  they  cannot  equal  the  la¬ 
dies  in  the  richnefs  of  their  fluffs.  1  he  meaner  fort 
wear  no  fhoe3  ;  but,  like  the  men  of  the  fame  rank, 
go  barefooted. 

The  drefs  of  the  Indians  confifts  of  white  cotton 
drawers,  which  hang  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
w  here  they  are  loofe,  an  I  edged  with  a  lace  fuitable 
to  the  fluff.  The  ufe  of  a  fhirt  is  fupplied  by  a  black 
cotton  frock,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fack,  with  three 
openings  at  the  bottom,  one  in  the  middle  for  the 
head,  and  others  at  the  corners  for  the  arms;  thus  co¬ 
vering  their  naked  bodies  down  to  the, knees.  Over 
this  is  a  ferge  cloak,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for 
putting  the  head  through,  2nd  a  hat  made  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  This  is  their  general  drefs,  which  they  never 
lay  afide,  even  while  they  fleep  ;  and  they  have  no  ad¬ 
ditional  clothing  for  their  legs'  or  feet.  The  Indians, 
who  have  acquired  fome  fortune,  particularly  the  bar¬ 
bers  and  phlebotomift3,  diftinguifh  themfelves  from 
their  countrymen  by  the  finentfs  of  their  drawers,  and 
by  wearing  a  fhirt,  which,  though  without  fleeves, 
has  a  lace  four  or  five  fingers  in  breadth,  fattened 
round  like  a  kind  of  ruff  or  band.  They  are  fond  of 
filver  or  gold  buckles  to  their  fhoes,  though  they  wear 
no  flockings;  and  inftead  of  a  mean  ferge  cloak,  wear 
one  of  fine  cloth,  which  is  often  adorned  with  gold  or 
filver  lace. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dreffes  worn  by  the  Indian 
women,  made  in  the  fame  plain  manner  with  thofe 
worn  by  the  men  in  general,  the  whole  confiding  of  a 
fhort  petticoat  and  a  veil  of  American  baize.  But  the 
dref3  of  the  loweft  ciafs  of  Indian  women  is  only  a  bag 
of  the  fame  make  and  fluff  as  that  of  the  men,  which 
they  fallen  on  their  fhoulders  with  two  large  pins :  it 
reaches  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  is  fattened 
round  the  waift  with  a  kind  of  girdle.  Inftead  of  a 
veil,  they  wear  about  the  neck  a  piece  of  the  fame 
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coarfe  fluff,  dyed  black  ;  but  their  arms  and  legs  are 
naked.  #  jo 

The  people  have  difhes  unknown  in  Europe;  butFoo(ia*ii 
are  particularly  fond  of  cheefe  ;  and  have  excellent  drink,  &c* 
butter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito.  Sweetmeats 
are  very  much  admired. 

Rum  is  commonly  drank  here  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  but  their  favourite  liquor  is  brandy.  The  dis¬ 
orders  anting  from  the  excefiive  ufe  of  fpirituou3  li¬ 
quors  are  chiefly  feen  among  the  Meftizos  ;  and  the 
lower  ciafs  of  women,  both  among  the  Creoles  and 
Meftizos,  are  alfo  extremely  addi&ed  to  the  fame  fpe* 
cies  of  debauchery. 

Another  liquor  much  ufed  in  this  country  is  mate, 
which  i3  made  of  an  herb  known  in  all  thefe  parts  of 
America  by  the  name  of  Paraguay,  as  being  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  that  country.  Some  of  it  is  put  into  a  cala- 
bafli  tieped  with  filver,  called  here  mate9  with  fugar 
and  fome  cold  water.  After  it  has  continued  there 
fome  time,  the  caiabafh  is  filled  with  boding  water, 
and  they  drink  the  liquor  through  a  pip-  fixed  in  the 
caiabafh.  It  is  alfo  ufuai  to  fqueeze  into  the  liquor  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  juice  of  lemons  or  Seville  oranges, 
mixed  with  fome  perfumes  from  odoriferous  flowers. 

This  is  their  ufuai  drink  in  the  morning  fatting,  and 
many  ufe  it  alfo  at  their  evening  regale.  The  manner 
of  drinking  it  appears  very  indelicate,  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  taking  it  fucceflively  through  the  fame  pipe,  it 
being  carried  feveral  times  round  the  company  till 
all  are  fatisfied.  This  among  the  Creoles  i6  the  high- 
eft  enjoyment :  fo  that  when  they  travel,  they  never 
fr.il  to  carry  with  them  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it,  and 
till  they  have  taken  their  dole  of  mate  they  never  eat. 

The  vice  of  gaming  is  here  carried  to  an  extrava¬ 
gant  height,  to  the  ruin  of  many  families,  fome  lofing 
their  flocks  in  trade,  others  the  very  clothes  from  their 
backs,  and  afterward  thofe  belonging  to  their  wives, 
which  they  hazard,  ft i fnulated  by  the  hope  of  recover¬ 
ing  their  own. 

i  he  common  people,  the  Indians,  and  even  the  do- 
meftics,  are  greatly  addicted  to  Healing.  The  Mefti¬ 
zos,  though  arrant  cowards,  do  not  want  audacity  in 
thi3  way;  for  though  they  will  not  venture  to  attack 
any  one  in  the  ftreet,  it  is  a  common  pra&ice  to  fnatch 
off  a  perfon’shat,  and  immediately  feek  their  fafety  in 
flight.  This  acquifition  is  fometimes  of  confiderable 
value  ;  the  hats  worn  by  perfons  of  rank,  and  even  by 
the  wealthy  citizens  when  areffed,  being  of  white  bea¬ 
ver,  worth  fifteen  dollars,  befide  the  hatband  of  gold 
or  filver  lace,  fattened  with  a  gold  buckle  fet  with  dia¬ 
monds  or  emeralds.  Robberies  on  the  highway  are 
feldom  heard  of.  .5* 

In  Quito,  and  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  its  pro-  Language 
vince,  different  diale&s  are  fpoken,  Spanifh  being  no 
lefs  common  than  the  Inga,  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Creoles  ufe  the  tatter  as  much  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  both  are  confiderably  adulterated  by  bor¬ 
rowed  words  and  exprefiion3.  The  fnft  language  ge¬ 
nerally  fpoken  by  children  is  the  Inga;  for  the  nurfes 
being  Indians,  many  of  them  do  not  underftand  a  word 
of  Spanifh,  and  thus  they  afterward  learn  a  jargon 
compofed  of  both  languages.  54 

The  fumptuous  manner  of  performing  the  taft  of- Honour 
fices  for  the  dead,  demonftratea  how  far  the  power  0f paid  the 

habit dcad* 
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habit  is  capable  of  prevailing  over  reafon  and  prudence, 
For  they  oftentation  is  fo  great  in  th'S  particular,  that 
many  ramihes  of  credit  are  ruined  by  prepofleroufly 
endeavouring  to  excel  others  -,  and  the  people  here 
maji- be  faid  to  toil  and  fcheme  to  lay  up  wealth,  to 
enable  their  fucceUors  to  lavi/li  honours  upon  a  body 
inieniible  of  all  pageantry.  * 

The  commerce  of  the  province  of  Quito  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  Europeans  fettled  here,  and  others  who 
occafionally  arrive.  The  manufactures  of  this  pro 
vmce  are  only  cottons,  fome  white  and  ftriyed  baize 
and  cloths,  which  meet  with  a  good  market  at  Lima’ 
ior  fupplying  the  inward  provinces  of  Peru.  The  re’ 
turns  are  made  partly  in  fiiver,  and  partly  in  fringes 
made  of  gold  and  fiiver  thread,  and  wine,  brandy,  oil 
copper  tin,  lead,  and  quickfilver.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  galleons  at  Carthagena,  thefe  traders  refort  thither 
to  purchafe  European  goods,  which,  at  their  return, 
they  confign  to  their  correfpondents  all  over  the  pro- 
vince.  rhe  coafts  of  New  Spain  fupply  this  province 
with  indigo,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  confump! 
tion  at  the  manufactures,  blue  being  univerfally  the 
<  olour  which  this  people  adopt  for  their  apparel. 

ftee7h  h17P°rt,trby  Wa>'  of  Guayaqnila,  iron  and 
Keel  both  from  Europe  and  the  ceaft  of  Guate- 

The  difpofition  of  the  Indians  in  the  province  of 
Quito  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  they  appear  to 
Te  ro  ^e^Wance  to  the  people  found  theie  by  thofe 
,  d'fcoyered  the  country.  They  at  prefent 
poffefs  a  trjnqmlhty  not  to  bediflurbed  either  by  for- 
tunate  or  unfortunate  events.  In  their  mean  apparel 
they  are  as  contented  as  a  prince  clothed  in  the  moft 
fplcndid  robes.  They  (how  the  fame  difregard  to 

their  re- rh’'  f'T  t!)e  i,utfl°r'ty  and  grandeur  within 
the  reach  is  fo  little  t he  o'  jeft  of  their  ambition,  that 

to  a  appearance  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  to  an  Indian 

the  office  ,efbe  CreStCd  ^  alcaldeor  0b%ed  to  perform 
tlie  office  of  a  common  executioner. 

Their  Is  fo  great,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  can 
mduce  them  to  work.  Whatever  therefor^  is  nefeX 
ry  to  be  done  ,s  left  to  the  Indian  women,  who  are 
much  more  aft.ve ;  tney  fpin  and  make  the  half  (hirts 

VV'h'ch,  form  the  only  apparel  of  their 
foands  5  they  cook  the  provifions,  grind  barley,  and 
brew  the  beer  called  chicha ;  while  the  hu/band  fits 

look  n^M  -  \ShfmS’-rthe  u/l,alP^eorthe  Indians, 
t-  rtblS  ^  The  onI)'  horned ic  fervice 
wit 'S  °  pl°u&b  tbeir  1,ttle  bpot  of  land,  which  is 
mwed  by  ,he  wife.  When  they'  are  once  feted  on 

if  at  Xtl’  7  r?Ird  C!!"  ‘ndUCe  them  t0  ftir;  fo  that 
on  of  h  6  *°ft  h,'&  W3>'>  and  [  2PPens  to  ’come  to 
that  th  v  COttaSes>  they  charge  their  wives  to  fay 
JiphtTnJ  f  n°l  E£  home-  ShouId  the  paflenger  l 
*fc  f"d  Zte.T  the  c°ttage,  the  Indian  wolild  ifill  be 

I  cle’in  li  T/  nV'ght  ,  utwh^  comes  through  a 
6  ln  tbe  d°cr,  he  could  not  be  difeovered  ;  and 
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fliould  the  ftranger  even  fee  the  Indian,  neither  en- 

C WOUW  PrCVail  °n  Lim  to  **■' 

1  hey  are  lively  only  in  parties  of  pleafure,  rejoicings 
entertainments  and  efpecially  dancing;  but  in  VS 
the  liquor  mull  circulate  brilkly,  and  they  continue 

iSftSb?  ,hryo,e  Wb2a3S2 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Indian  women,  whether 
maios  or  married,  and  Indian  young  men  before  they 

of  tu-  gS  l.°  Cl°r?traa  matrimony,  are  never  guilt? 

this  vice  :  it  being  a  maxim  among  themf  that 
drunkennefs  ,s  the  privilege  of  none  but  matter?  of  fa! 

tTiemfel  7  'r  they  *re  l,nab!e  to  ta*«  care  of 

themfelves,  have  others  to  take  care  of  them 

rn  IbXr1  tPdWtthrCh;cha(A)  t0  their hufbands* 
m  calabafhes,  till  their  fp,rit8  are  raifed  :  then  ond 

of  the°ber,  P'pe  tabor’  Wh;ie  0ther9  dance<  Some 
of  the  befit  voices  among  the  Indian  women  fing  fonga 

"  tbe'r  °*n.  language,  and  thofe  who  do  not  dance 

Srn.  When  !  tpo!W  t!l1  comes  to  thei^ 

•  hen  tired  with  intemperance  thev  "11  li.. 

down  together,  without  regarding  whether  thel  Le 

ier  rhdhf  fl-a”-°threr  °r-the,’r  °Wn  Mer  or  daib- 

days  till  '  fo.metimes continue  three  or  four 

She  chi  h  pr‘f,?r0m'nS  ^mong  them,  throws  away 

procure  more’  ?  ^  Indl'an8>  ^  the>'  ^ 
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procure  more. 

I  heir  funerals  are  likewife  folemnized  with  excefiive 
dnnkmg.  The  houfe  is  filled  with  jugs  of  chicha  fm 
the  folace  of  the  mourners  and  other  vifitors  ;  the’lat- 
ter  even  go  out  into  the  ftreets,  and  invite  all  of  their 
ation  who  happen  to  pafs  by  to  come  in  and  drink 
to  the  honour  of  the  decenT^H  'Pk* 
four  or  j  ,  a_ecfal?d-  I  h,s  ceremony  lafls 

°E,fi  ,days’  and  fometimes  more,  ftrong  liquor 
bemg  their  fupreme  enjoyment.  ^ 

The  Indians  in  the  audience  of  Quito  are  faid  to  aft  rx  SS 

fir/p  *  r^ake  C^OIce  °^a  wom?n  who  has  not  beenc  a<ainff 
ft  enjoyed  by  others,  which  they  confider  as  a  cer  mar,i‘>ge»- 
tam  indication  of  her  perfonal  attraftions.  After  a 
young  man  has  made  choice  of  a  woman,  he  afles  her 
her  father,  and  having  obtained  his  confent,  they 

the' fatherTn  la  1  *°&et.h?r  as  maa  and  wife,  and  affift 
tf^  father-indaw  in  cultivating  the  land.  At  the  end 

of  three  r  r  four  months,  and  frequently  of  a  year  the 

hufband  leaves  his  bride  or  wife  without  any^ere’mo 

foVen?^^8  exp°ftulates  w,'th  father-in-law  . 
for  endeavouring  to  deceive  him,  by  impofing  upon 

b  ™  hh  dau8,,ter>  whom  nobody  elfe  had  thcugl  t 
worthy  of  making  a  bedfellow.  But  if  no  diftm’t 
an/es  m :  the  man  on  this  account  or  any  other,  after 
palling  three  or  four  months  in  this  commerce,  which 
they  can  amanarfe,  or  to  habituate  one’s  felf,  they  then 
many.  Ibis  cuftom  is  ftill  very  common,  though 
he  whole  booy  of  the  clergy  have  ufed  all  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  put  a  ftop  to  it.  Accordingly  they  always 

abfolve 


(A)  This  is  a  liquor  made  from  mo'  u  ,  .  ~~~  ~ 

till  ft  begin  to  grow,  is  dried  in  the  fun  Ihenl*  lo™\n%  ProcG{s'  The  maize,  after  being  foaked  in  water 
been  well  kneaded,  h  put  with  water  intoa  larcr/v^^  ^  laft  ^round*  The  fiour>  after  it  haa 

nearly  that  of  the  moft  indifferent  kind  of  cider  "itT/  fof)r.t'vo  or  th^ee  da)s  ferment.  Its  tafte  is 

will  not  keep  above  eight  days  without  turning  f0J  r£fhlnS>  nourilhmg,  and  aperitive  liquor ;  but 
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Pern.  abfolve  t’nem  of  that  fin  before  they  give  them  the 
“v" — '  nuptial  benediftion.  . 

S6  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  dependencies  of  the 

snc^of'thejurifdiftions  of  Quito  are  feated  between  the  two  Car- 
country  in  dilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  that  the  air  is  more  or  lefs 
cthU  pro-  cold,  and  the  ground  more  or  lefs  fterile,  according  to 
™‘ce-  the  height  of  the  mountains.  Thefe  barren  tracks  are 
called  deferts;  for  though  all  the  Cordilleras  are  dry, 
fome  are  much  more  fo  than  others;  and  the  continual 
fnow  and  fro  (Is  render  fome  parts  of  them  incapable  of 
producing  a  Tingle  plant,  and  confequently  they  are  un¬ 
inhabitable  by  man  or  beaft. 

Some  of  thefe  mountains,  which  appear  to  have  their 
bafes  refting  on  other  mountains,  rife  to  a  moft  afto- 
nidring  height,  and,  reaching  far  above  the  clouds, 
are  here,  although  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone,  co¬ 
vered  with  perpetual  fnow.  From  experiments  made 
with  a  barometer  on  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  its  fummit  was  elevated  6252  yards  above 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  fomething  above  three  geogra¬ 
phical  miles,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  height  of  any 
other  mountain  in  the  known  world. 

Cotopaxi  became  a  volcano  about  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  fil'd  arrived  in  this  country.  A  new  erup¬ 
tion  happened  in  1743,  which  had  been  for  fome  days 
preceded  by  a  continual  interior  rumbling  noife;  after 
which  an  aperture  was  made  in  its  fummit,  as  alio 
three  others  near  the  middle  of  its  declivity  ;  thefe 
parts,  when  the  eruption  commenced,  were  buried  un¬ 
der  prodigious  malfes  of  fnow.  The  ignited  fubftan- 

ces  which  were  ejefted  being  niingled  with  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fnow  and  ice,  melting  araidlt  the 
flames,  were  carried  down  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity, 
that  the  plain  from  Callo  to  Latacunga  was  overflow¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  houfes  with  their  wretched  inhabitants 
were  fwept  away  in  one  general  and  indantaneous  de- 
ftruttion.  The  river  of  Latacunga  was  the  receptacle 
of  this  dreadful  flood,  till  becoming  fwollen  above  its 
banks,  the  torrent  rolled  over  the  adjacent  country, 
continuing  to  fweep  away  houfes  and  cattle,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  land  near  the  town  of  the  fame  name  as  the 
river  one  vaft  lake.  Here,  however,  the  inhabitants 
bad  fufficient  warning  to  fave  their  lives  by  flight,  and 
retreated  to  a  more  elevated  fpot  at  fome  diftance. 
Hurino-  three  days  the  volcano  eje&ed  cinders,  while 
torrents  of  lava  with  melted  ice  and  fnow  poured  down 
the  fides  of  the  mountain.  The  eruption  continued 
for  feveral  days  longer,  accompanied  with  terrible  roar¬ 
ings  of  the  wind,  rulhing  through  the  craters  which 
had  been  opened.  At  length  all  was  quiet,  and  nei¬ 
ther  fmoke  nor  fire  were  to  be  feen  ;  until  in  May 
1 744  the  flames  forced  a  paffage  through  feveral  other 
pans  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain  ;  fo  that  in  clear 
nights  the  flames,  being  reflefted  by  the  tranfparent 
ice,  exhibited  a  very  grand  and  beautiful. illumination. 
On  the  inh  of  November  following,  it  ejected  iuch 
prodigious  quantities  of  fire  and  lava,  that  an  inunda- 
ton  equal  to  the  foimer  foon  enfued,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  of  Latacunga  for  fome  time  gave 

tliemfclves  over  for  loft.  #  ^ 

The  moft  fouthern  mountains  of  the  Cordilleras  13 
that  of  Mecas  or  Sangay,  which  is  of  a  prodigious 
"height,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  it  covered  with 
fnow  ;  yet  from  its  fummit  iftues  a  continual  hre,  at¬ 
tended  with  explofions  which  are  plainly  heard  at  40 
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leagues  diftance.  The  country  adjacent  to  this  vol¬ 
cano  is  entirely  barren,  being  covered  with  cinders  e- 
jefted  from  its  mouth.  In  this  mountain  rifes  the  ri¬ 
ver  Sangay,  which  being  joined  by  the  Upano,  forms 
the  Payra,  a  large  river  which  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Maranon. 

Pichincha,  though  famous  for  its  great  height,  is 
1278  yards  lower  than  the  perpendicular  height  of 
Cotopaxi,  and  was  formerly  a  volcano,  blit  the  mouth 
or  crater  on  one  of  its  fides  is  now  covered  with  fand 
and  calcined  matter  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  neither  fmoke 
nor  fire  iffue  from  it.  When  Don  George  Juan  and 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  were  ftationed  on.it  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  aftfonomical  obfervations,  they 
found  the  cold  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  extremely 
intenfe,  the  wind  violent,  and  they  were*frequently  in- 
volved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  or,  in  other  words,  a  cloud, 
that  an  objeft  at  fix  or  eight  paces  diftance  was  fcarcely 
difcernible.  The  air  grew  clear,  by  the  clouds  moving 
nearer  to  the  earth,  and  on  all  fides  furrounding  the 
mountain  to  a  vaft  diftance,  representing  the  fea  with 
the  mountain  Handing  like  an  ifland  in  the  centre. 

When  this  happened,  they  heard  the  dreadful  noife  of 
the  tempefts  that  difeharged  themfelves  on  Quito  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  They  faw  the  lightning 
iffue  from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunder  roll  far 
beneath  them.  While  the  lower  parts  were  involved  in 
tempefts  of  thunder  and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a  delight¬ 
ful  ferenity  ;  the  wind  was  abated,  the  Iky  clear,  and 
the  enlivening  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  feventy  of 
the  cold.  But  when  the  clouds  rofe,  their  thicknefs 
rendered  refpiration  difficult :  fnow  and  hail  fell  con¬ 
tinually,  and  the  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence  5 
fo  that  it  was  impofiible  entirely  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
being,  together  with  their  liut,  blown  down  the  pre¬ 
cipice  on  whofe  edge  it  was  built,  or  of  being  buried 
in  it  by  the  conftant  accumulations  of  ice  and  fnow. 

Their  fears  were  likewife  increafed  by  the  fall  of  enor¬ 
mous  fragments  of  rocks.  Though  the  fmalleft  cre¬ 
vice  vififcle  in  their  hut  was  flopped,  the  wind  was  fo 
piercing  that  it  penetrated  through ;  and  though  the 
hot  was  ftnall,  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  had  fe¬ 
veral  lamps  conftantly  burning,  the  cold  was  fo  great, 
that  each  individual  was  obliged  to  have  achafing  dilh 
of  coals,  and  feveral  men  were  conftantly  employed 
every  morning  to  remove  the  fnow  which  fell  in  the 
night.  By  the  feverities  of  fuch  a  climate  their  feet 
were  fwelled,  and  fo  tender  that  walking  was  attended 
with  extreme  pain,  their  hands  covered  with  chilblains, 
and  their  lips  fo  fwelled  and  chopt  that  every  motion 
in  fpeaking  drew  blood.  .  <  ^  * 

The  next  divifion  of  Peru  is  the  audience  of  Lima,  J>f0,'‘nce 
which  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Quito,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
audience  of  Los  Charcos,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  it  being  about  770  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth.  ;8 

The  climate  and  foil  of  this  country  is  uncommonly  CKm***' 
various;  in  fome  places  it  is  exceedingly  hot,  in  others. ^ 
infupportably  cold,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  m  ere  vjlice. 
rain  never  falls,  it  is  always  temperate.  The  feafons 
vary  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  miles,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  the  audience  all  the  viciffitudes  of  weather  are 
experienced  in  24  hours.  It  is  extremely  remarkable 

that  no  rains  fall  or  rivers  flow  on  the  fea-coafts,  tho 
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the  country  ie  refreshed  by  thick  fogi,  and  the  heat 
abated  by  denfe  clouds  that  never  condenfe  into  fhowers. 
This  phenomenon  has  drawn  the  attention  of  many  na- 
turalids,  \yithout  their  being  able  fatisfadlorily  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it. 

Spring  begins  toward  the  clofe  of  the  year,  that  is 
about  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  vapours  which  fill  the  atmofphere 
during  the  winter  fubfide,  and  the  fun,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  inhabitants,  again  appears,  and  the  country 
then  begina  to  revive,  which,  during  the  abfence  of  his 
rays,  had  continued  in  a  ft  ate  of  languor.  This  «'s  fuc- 
ceeded  by  furomer,  which,  though  hot  from  the  per- 
ptndicular  direction  of  the  fun’s  rays,  is  far  from  being 
in  (up  port  able ;  the  heat,  which  indeed  would  other- 
wife  be  excefiive,  being  moderated  by  the  fouth  winds, 
which  always  blow  at  this  feafon,  though  with  no  great 
Force.  Winter  begins  at  the  latter  end  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  continues  till  November  or  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  fouth  winds  begin  to  blow  ftronger, 
and  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  not  indeed 
equal  to  that  in  countries  where  ice  and  finow  are 
known,  but  fo  keen  that  the  light  dreffes  are  laid  by, 
and  cloth  or  other  warm  fluffs  worn.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  the  earth  is  covered  with  fo  thick  a  fog,  as  totally 
to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  and  the  winds,  by 
blowing  under  the  fhelter  of  this  fog,  retain  the  par¬ 
ticles  they  contracted  in  the  frozen  zone.  In  this  fea- 
fon  only  the  vapours  difTolve  into  a  very  fmall  dew, 
which  everywhere  equally  moiftens  the  earth  ;  by  which 
means  ail  the  hills,  which  during  the  other  parts  of  the 
year  offer  nothing  to  the  fight  but  rocks  and  waftes, 
are  clothed  with  verdure  and  enamelled  with  flowers  of 
the  mofl  beautiful  colours.  Thefe  dews  never  fall  in 
fuch  quantities  as  to  impair  the  roads  or  incommode 
the  traveller;  a  very  thin  (tuff  will  not  foon  be  wet 
through  ;  but  the  continuance  of  the  miffs  during  the 
whole  winter,  without  being  exhaled  by  the  fun,  fer¬ 
tilizes  every  part  of  the  country. 

Lima  is  a3  free  from  tempefts  as  from  rain  ;  fo  that 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  neither  vifited  the 
mountains  nor  travelled  into  other  parts,  are  abfolute 
ffrangers  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and  are  therefore 
extremely  terrified  when  they  firft  hear  the  former  or 
fee  the  latter.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  what  is 
here  entirely  unknown  fliould  be  fo  common  30  leagues 
to  the  eaft  of  Lima  ;  it  being  no  farther  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  violent  rains  and  tempefts  of  thunder  and 
lightning  are  as  frequent  as  at  Quito. 

But  though  the  capital  is  free3  from  the  terror  of 
thefe  tempefts,  it  is  fubjedl  to  what  is  much  more  dread- 
ful  Earthquakes  happen  here  fo  frequently,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  under  continual  apprehenflons  of  being, 
from  their  fuddennefs  and  violence,  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  then-  own  houfes  :  yet  thefe  earthquakes,  though  fo 
iuddcii,  have  their  prefages,  one  of  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  rumbling  noife  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
about  a  minute  before  the  fhocks  are  felt,  that  feems 
to  pervade  all  the  adjacent  fubterraneous  part ;  this  is 
followed  by  difmal  howlings  of  the  dogs,  whofeem  to 
preface  the  approaching  danger.  The  beads  of  bur¬ 
den  4-  fling  the  ftreets  flop,  and  by  a  natural  inftind 
Tprea,  >pen  their  legs,  the  better  to  fecure  themfelves 
from,  11m g.  On  thefe  portents  the  terrified  inhabi¬ 
tants'  iAJ  irom  their  houfes  into  the  ftreets  with  fuch 
Vol.  XIV.  Parti.  UCn 
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precipitation,  that  if  it  happens  in  the  night  they  ap¬ 
pear  quite  naked  ;  the  urgency  of  the  danger  at  once 
banilhmg  all  fenfe  of  delicacy  or  ftiame.  Thus  the 
‘  leets  ex”*kit  fuch  odd  and  Angular  figures  as  might 
£  flora  matter  of  diverfion,  were  it  polfible  to  be  di¬ 
verted  in  fo  terrible  a  moment.  This  bidden  concourfe 
is  accompanied  with  the  cries  of  children  waked  out 
of  their  deep,  blended  with  the  lamentations  of  the 
women,  whole  agonizing  prayers  to  the  faints  increafe 
the  common  fear  and  confufion.  The  men  are  alfo 
too  much  affedted  to  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  their 
terror;  fo  that  the  whole  city  exhibits  a  dreadful  feene 
of  conllernation  and  horror. 

The  earthquakes  that  have  happened  at  the  capitl 
are  very  numerous.  The  firft  fince  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Spaniards  was  in  .582  ;  but  the  damage  was 
much  lefs  confiderable  than  in  fome  of  the  fucceeding 
Six  years  after  Lima  was  again  vifited  by  another 
earthquake,  fo  dreadful,  that  it  is  flill  folemnly  com¬ 
memorated  every  year.  In  1609  another  happened, 
which  overturned  many  houfes.  On  the  27th  of  No¬ 
vember  1630,  fuch  prodigious  damage  was  done  in  the 
city  by  an  earthquake,  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  its 
not  having  been  entirely  demoli/hsd,  a  feltival  on  that 
day  is  annually  celebrated.  Twenty-four  years  after, 
011  the  3d  of  November,  the  mod  (lately  edifices  in  the 
city,  and  a  great  number  of  houfes,  were  deltroyed  bv 
an  earthquake  ;  but  the  inhabitants  retiring,  few  of 
them  perifhed.  Another  dreadful  one  happened  in 
'^7  kut  one  of  the  terrible  was  on  the  28th 
of  Odober  1687.  It  began  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  c.eftroyed  many  of  the  fineft  public  buildings  and 
houfes,  m  which  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
perifhed  ;  but  this  was  little  more  than  a  prelude  to 
what  followed  ;  for  two  hours  after  the  fliock  return¬ 
ed  with  fuch  impetuous  concuffions,  that  all  was  laid 
in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  felt  themfelves  happy  in 
being  only  fpeftators  of  the  general  devaflation,  by  ha¬ 
ving  faved  their  lives,  though  with  the  lofs  of  all  their 
property.  During  this  fecond  fhock,  the  fea  retiring 
confideiably,  and  then  returning  in  mountainous  waves, 
entirely  overwhelmed  Callao,  which  is  at  five  miles  di- 
ftance  from  Lima,  and  all  the  adjacent  country,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  miferable  inhabitants.  From  that  time 
f.*  earthclu’ak«  have  happened  at  Lima  previous  to 
that  of  1746.  This  laft  was  on  the  28th  of  Odober 
at  half  an  hour  after  ten  at  night,  when  the  concuf¬ 
fions  began  with  fuch  violence,  that  in  little  more  than 
three  minutes  the  greateft  part,  if  not  all  the  buildings 
in  the  city,  were  deftroyed,  burying  under  their  ruin* 
thofe  inhabitants  who  had  not  made  fufficient  hafte  in¬ 
to  the  ftreets  and  fquares,  the  only  places  of  fafety  At 
length  the  horrible  effeds  of  the  firft  fliock  ceafed  ; 
but  the  tranquillity  was  of  fhort  duration,  the  concuf¬ 
fions  fwiftly  fucceeding  each  other.  The  fort  of  Cal¬ 
lao  alfo  funk  into  ruins  ;  but  what  it  fuffered  from  the 
earthquake  in  its  building  was  inconfiderable,  when 
compared  to  the  dreadful  cataflrophe  which  followed  ; 
for  the  Tea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  receding  to 
a  confiderable  diftance,  returned  in  mountainous  waves, 
foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  and  fud- 
denly  buried  Callao  and  the  neighbouring  country  in 
its  flood.  This,  however,  was  not  entirely  efTedtd  by 
the  firft  fwellof  the  waves;  for  the  fea  retiring  farther 
returned  with  flill  greater  impetuofity,  and  covered  both 
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the  walls  and  other  buildings  of  the  place  ;  fo  that 
what  even  had  efcapcd  the  firft  inundation  was  totally 
overwhelmed  by  thofe  fucceeding  mountainous  waves. 
Twenty-three  (hips  and  vefiels,  great  and  fmall,  were 
then  in  the  harbour,  ip  of  which  were  funk,  and  the 
other  4,  among  which  was  a  frigate  named  St  Fermin, 
were  carried  by  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a  confider* 
able  diflance  up  the  country.  This  terrible  inunda¬ 
tion  and  earthquake  extended  to  other  parts  on  the 
coaft,  and  feveral  towns  underwent  the  fame  fate  as 
the  city  of  Lima  ;  where  the  number  of  perfons  who 
perifhed  within  two  days  after  it  began,  amounted,  .ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bodies  found,  to  1300,  befide  the  maim¬ 
ed  and  wounded,  many  of  whom  lived  only  a  fhort 
time  in  great  torture. 

The  country  of  Lima  enjoys  great  fertility,  pro¬ 
ducing  all  kinds  of  grain  and  a  prodigious  variety  of 
fruit.  Here  induftry  and  art  fupply  that  moiftnre  which 
the  clouds  with-hold.  The  ancient  Incas  of  Peru 
caufed  fmall  canals  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  condudf 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  to  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  Spaniards,  finding  thefe  ufeful  works  executed  to 
their  hands,  had  only  to  keep  them  in  order ;  and  by 
thefe  are  watered  fpacious  fields  of  barley,  large  mea¬ 
dows,  plantations,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  all  yielding 
uncommon  plenty.  Lima  differs  from  Quito,  where 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  have  no  determined  feafon  ;  for 
hire  the  harveft  is  gathered  in,  and  the  trees  drop  their 
leaves  in  the  proper  feafon. 

Although  the  fumnier  here  is  hot,  yet  venomous 
creatures  are  unknown  \  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  territory  called  Valles,  though  here  are  fome  ports, 
as  Tumbez  and  Piura,  where  the  heat  is  almoft  as  great 
a3  that  of  Guayaquil.  This  Angularity  can  therefore 
proceed  from  no  other  caufe  than  the  natural  drought 
of  the  cl  mate. 

The  audience  of  Lima  is  divided  into  four  bifhoprics, 
Truxillo,  Guamanga,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa.  The  dio- 
cefe  of  Truxillo  lies  to  the  north  of  the  archiepifcopal 
diocefe  of  Lima,  and  like  all  the  others  is  divided  into 
feveral  jurifdi&ions.  The  city  of  Truxillo  is  feated  in 
S°  6  fouth  latitude,  in  a  pleafant  fituation,  though  in 
a  fandy  foil. 

In  the  diocefe  of  Guamanga  is  a  rich  quickfilver 
mine,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
town  procure  their  whole  fubfifience ;  the  coldnefs  of 
the  air  in  that  place  checking  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruit,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  purchafe 
them  from  their  neighbours.  The  quickfilver  mines 
wrought  here  fupply  all  the  filver  mines  in  Peru  with 
that  neceffary  mineral,  and  notwithflanding  the  prodi¬ 
gious  quantities  already  extra&ed,  no  diminution  is 
perceived. 

Cufco,  which  gives  name  to  another  diocefe,  is  the 
mod  ancient  city  Peru,  being  of  the  fame  date  with 
the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  was  founded  by  them 
as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  mountain  con¬ 
tiguous  to,  the  north  part  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  a 
famous  fort  built  by  the  Incas  ;  whence  it  appears  that 
their  defign  was  to  inclofe  the  whole  mountain  with  a 
prodigious  wall,  of  fuch  conftru&ion  as  to  render  its 
afeenf  abfolutely  impracticable  to  an  enemy,  in  order 
to  prevent  all  approach  to  the  city.  This  wall  was 
entirely  of  freeftone,  and  ftrongly  built,  fome  of  the 
flones  being  of  a  prodigious  magnitude.  The  city  of 
Cufco  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Lima.  See  Cusco. 
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In  this  bifhopric  are  feveral  mines  of  gold  and  ill-  Pem, 
ver,  that  are  extremely  rich. 

The  fourth  diocefe  of  the  audience  of  Lima  is  Are¬ 
quipa,  which  contains  the  city  of  the  fame  name,  one 
of  the  larged  in  all  Peru.  It  is  delightfully  feated  in 
a  plain  ;  the  houfes  are  well  built  of  done,  and  are 
generally  lofty,  commodious,  finely  decorated  on  the 
outfide,  and  neatly  furnifhed  within.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  is  extremely  agreeable,  the  cold  being 
never  excefilve,  nor  the  heat  troublefome  ;  fo  that  the 
fields  are  always  clothed  with  verdure,  and  enamelled 
with  flowers,  as  in  a  perpetual  fpring.  But  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  are  allayed  by  its  being  frequently  expofed  tov 
dreadful  earthquakes ;  for  by  thefe  convulfions  of  na¬ 
ture  it  has  been  four  times  laid  in  ruins.  The  city  is, 
however,  very  populous,  and  among  its  inhabitants  are 
many  noble  families. 

In  this  bilhopric  are  feveral  gold  and  filver  mines, 
and  in  fome  parts  are  large  vineyards,  from  which  con>- 
fiderable  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  are  made.  A- 
mong  the  other  produ&ions  is  Guinea  pepper,  in  which 
the  jurifdiftion  of  Africa  in  this  diocefe  carries  on  a 
very  advantageous  trade,  the  annual  produce  of  thefe 
plantations  bringing  in  no  lefs  than  60,000  dollars  per 
annum.  The  pods  of  this  pepper  are  about  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  in  length,  and  when  gathered  are  dried  in  the 
fun  and  packed  up  in  bags  of  rufhes,  each  bag  con¬ 
taining  an  aroba  or  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight,  and 
thus  they  are  exported  to  all  parts.  Other  places  of 
this  jurifdi&ion  are  famous  for  vail  quantities  of  large 
and  excellent  olives,  far  exceeding  the  fineft  produ¬ 
ced  in  Europe,  they  being  nearly  the  fize  of  a  hen's 
egg.  .  .  6i> 

The  audience  of  Charcas,  the  lad  divifion  of  Peru, The  au- 
is  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Lima  5  but  many  of  itsdienceof 
parts  are  not  fo  well  inhabited,  fome  being  full  of  vaft  ^“arca!> 
deferts  and  impenetrable  forefts,  while  others  have  ex- 
tenfive  plains  intercepted  by  the  ftupendeus  height  of 
the  Cordilleras  :  the  country  is  inhabited  only  in  fucli 
parts  as  are  free  from  thofe  inconveniences.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  diocefe  of  Cufco,  and 
reaches  fouthward  to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  on  the  eaft  it 
extends  to  Brafil ;  and  on  the  weft  it  reaches  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  particularly  at  Atacama.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  province  borders  on  the  kingdom  of 

Chili.  .  ....  .  .6l 

This  audience  is  divided  into  the  archbifhopric 
Plata,  and  five  biftioprics.  We  ftiall  begin  with  theaucd'i°nce3  ' 
former. 

The  famous  mountain  of  Poiofi  is  known  all  over 
the  commercial  world  for  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fil¬ 
ver  it  has  produced.  The  difeovery  of  this  amazing 
treafure  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1545,  by  a  mere  accident,  which  we  (hall  mention 
afterwards.  At  a  fmall  difiance  from  it  are  the  hot 
medicinal  baths,  called  Don  Diegor  whither  fome  re¬ 
fort  for  health  and  others  for  diverfion.  ft 

At  the  time  when  the  firft  conquefts  were  made,  How  tha 
when  emigrations  were  moft  frequent,  the  country 
the  Incas  had  a  much  greater  reputation  ,for  riche Sfettjed  by 
than  New  Spain;  and,  in  reality,  for  a  long  time  much  the  Spa- 
more  confiderable  treafures  were  brought  away Trom  it. niards, 
The  defire  of  partaking  of  them  muft  necefiarily.  draw 
thither,  as  was  really  the  cafe,  a  greater  number  of 
Caftilians.  Though  almoft  all  of  them  went  over  thi¬ 
ther  with  the  hope  of  returning  to  their  country  to 
-  enjoy/ 
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,  tbe  *°rturte  they  might  acquire,  yet  the  majority 
fettled  m  the-  colony.  They  were  induced  to  this  by 
the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  thefalubrity  of  the  air,  and 
the  goodnefs  of  the  provifions.  Mexico  prefented  not 
the  fame  advantages,  and  did  not  give  them  reafon  to 
expeCl  fo  much  independence  as  a  land  infinitely  more 
remote  from  the  mother-country. 

Cufco  attracted  the  conquerors  in  multitudes.  They 
found  this  capital  built  on  a  ground  that  was  very  ir¬ 
regular,  and  divided  into  as  many  quarters  as  there 
were  provinces  in  the  empire  Each  of  the  inhabit 
tants  might  follow  the  ufages  of  his  native  country  • 

A,\V<?yib?dy  ,was  ob%ed  t0  conform  to  the  wo r fh ip 
citablilhed  by  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  There 
was  no  edifice  that  had  any  grandeur,  elegance,  or 
convenience  ;  becaufe  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
firft  elemems  of  arcLitefture.  The  magnificence  of 

/  /b  f  foreign,  of  the  princes 

cfthe  blood ,  and  of  the  great  men  of  his  empire,  confided 
in  the  profufion  of  the  metals  that  were  laviihed  in  de- 
coratmg  them  The  temple  of  the  Son  was  diftin- 
guifhed  above  ail  ocher  edifices;  ics  walls  were  incruft- 
ed  or  Iheathed  with  gold  and  filver,  ornamented  with 
divers  figures,  and  loaded  with  the  idols  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  whom  the  Incas  had  enlightened  and  fubdued. 

As  it  was  not  a  foheitude  for  their  own  prefervation 
7bich  occupied  the  Spaniards  at  firft,  they  had  no 
Sooner  pdlaged  the  immenfe  riches  which  had  been 
arnaflcd  at  Cufco  for  four  centuries,  than  they  went  in 
great  numbers  in  1534,  under  the  order  of  Sebaftian 
de  BenalcazaV,  to  undertake  the  deftruftion  of  Quito 
I  he  other  towns  and  boroughs  of  the  empire  were 
over-run  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  rapine  ;  and  the  citi- 
zens  and  the  temples  were  plundered  in  all  parts. 

i  hofe  of  the  conquerors,  who  did  not  take  up  their 
refidence  in  the  fettlements  which  they  found  already 
formed,  bunt  towns  on  the  fea-coafts,  where  before 
there  were  none  i  for  the  fterility  of  the  foil  had  not 
permitted  the  Peruviana  to  multiply  much  there ;  and 
they  had  not  been  induced  to  remove  thither  from  the 
^extremity  of  their  country,  becaufe  they  failed  very 

h  I!°>  Ca,k°>  Pif™>  «nd  . Arica,  were 

the  roads  which  the  Spaniards  deemed  mol  conve- 
ment  tor  the  communication  they  intended  to  eftablifh 
among  themfelves  and  with  the  mother-country.  The 
different  pofitions  of  thefe  new  cities  determined  the 
degree  of  their  profperity. 

Tv,Jh°f-e,rh'Ch  WCre  afterwaf<Js  b,,1It  !n  inland 
parts  of  the  country  were  not  ertfted  in  regions  which 

ftures  d  3  nrtl  e/r'!’  COPLOUS  harvefts,  excellent  pa- 
ft  5s'  a  m'lcl  and  falubrious  climate,  and  all  the  con- 
veniencts  ofhfe.  Thefe  places,  which  had  hitherto 
0  WeU  cu*tivated  by  a  numerous  and  flourishing 
people,  were  now  totally  difiegarded.  Very  foon  the! 

forbear  abhorring" 

iuch  devaflations,  while  he  reflefted  tW  ;♦  f 

tiwing  even  to  the  cruel  illufions  of  tlnr!  7™  T 
fanaticifm  of  conqneft,  but  to  the  ftupid^nd  atjea  de 
fire  of  gold,  that  they  had  facrificed  fo  much  morfreal 
i.eafure,  and  fo -numerous  a  populatioa, 
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,  This  ipfatiable  thii-a  of  gold,  which  neither  tended  Perm 

to  fubfiffence,  fafety,  nor  policy,  was  the  only  mo-1 - v— 

tive  for  eftabliihing  new  fettlen.ents,  fame  of  which 
ave  been  kept  up,  while  feveral  have  decayed,  and 
others  have  been  formed  in  their  ftcad.  The  fate 
of  them  all  has  correfponded  with  the  difeovery,  pro. 

fubor’dinate!  "n,,0n’  ^  ^  ^  l°  whfch  tli£y  "cre 

Brf®w.er  err0rsrhave  committed  in  the  means  of  Manner  of 
procuring  provifions.  The  natives  had  hitherto  lived  of 
hardly  on  any  thing  elfe  'but  maize,  fruits,  and  pulfe/*14  n*tiVc*1 

for  which  they  had  ufed  no  other  feafoning  except  fait 
and  pimento.  Ihen  liquors,  which  were  madeTrom 
different  roots,  were  more  di'verfifkd  :  of  thefe  the  -hi 
ca  was  tbe  mcft  ufuah  but  the  conquerors  were  not’ 
fatisfied  either  with  the  liquors  or  with  the  food  of  die 

fhe0  OH  w"  ,dd  SI  THcy  —s  from 

theOld  worki,  which  foon  multiplied  fufficently  in 

the  finds  of  the  coafts  at  lea,  Piffa,  Nafca,  Moque- 
qua  and  Truxillo,  to  fUrnifh  the  colony  with  the  wine 
and  brandy  it  wanted.  Olives  fucceeded  ilill  better  • 
and  yielded  a  great  abundance  of  oil,  which  was  much 
fuperior  to  tnat  of  the  mother-country.  Other  fruits 
were  tranfp  anted  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Sugar  fuc- 
ceeds  fo  well,  that  none  of  any  o-her  growth  can  be 
compared  to  that  which  is  cultivated  in  thofe  parts, 
where  it  never  rams.  In  the  inland  country  wheat  and 
barley  were  fown  ;  and  at  length  all  the  European 
quadrupeds  were  foon  found  grazing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 

This  was  a  confidence  ftep  ;  but  there  ftill  remain¬ 
ed  much  more  to  be  done.  Alter  they  had  provided 

careaofetl  S  •  gr,eaUT  dloi^  cf  O-'^lfcnce,  the  next 
dim.,  I  Span,arue  l°  have  a  drefs  more  commo. 
dious  and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Peruvians 
The.e  vvere,  however,  better  clothed  than  any  other 
American  nation.  They  owed  this  fuperiority  to  the 
advantage  which  they  alone  poffeffed,  of  havina  the 

r«  X  “1 "« *** 

After  the  conqueff,  all  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
wear  clothes.  As  the  oppreflion  under  which  they 
groaned  did  rot  allow  them  to  exercife  their  former 
mduftry  they  contented  themfelves  with  the  coarfer 
cloths  of  Europe,  for  which  they  were  made  to  pay  an 

efcatdathePrlCe‘  ,th£  ^°ld  and  which  had 

caped  the  rapacuy  of  the  conquerors  were  exhauft- 

£y  r  reVeftabli(hinS  their  national  ma- 

u  fa  flu  res.  The.e  were  feme  time  after  prohibited,  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  which  they  occafioned  in  the 

CX7°ftS,  ofT>the  .motber-count'-y-  The  impoffibility 
which  the  Peruvians  found  of  purchafing  foreign  Huffs 
and  paying  their  taxes,  occafioned  permiffion  to  be 
given  at  the  end  of  ten  years  for  their  re-eftablilh- 
ment.  They  have  not  been  difeontinued  fince  that 
timerand  have  been  brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  it  was  poffiblc  they  could  be  under  a  con- 
tiiiual  tyranny. 

With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  a  fFecies  of  wild  pa-ManuL- 
cos,  they  ma.te,  at  Cufco  and  m  its  territory,  flock- tures) 
mgs,  handkerchiefs,  and  fcarfs.  Thefe  maiiufaftures 
would  have  been  multiplied,  if  the  fpirit  of  dettrnaion 
had  not  fallen  on  animals  as>dl  aa  on  men.  The  fame 
wool,  mixed  with  that  of  the  fheep  imported  thither 
irom  Europe,  which  have  exceedingly  degenerated* 

E  e  2  fervef 
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ferves  for  carpets,  and  makes  alfo  tolerably  fme  cloth. 
Fleeces  of  inferior  quality  are  employed  in  Erges,  drug¬ 
gets,  and  in  all  kinds  of  coarfe  fluffs. 

The  manufactures  fubfervient  to  luxury  are  eftabliih- 
ed  at  Arequipa,  Cufco,  and  Tima.  In  thefe  three 
towns  is  made  a  prodigious  number  of  gold  toys  and 
pi  ite,  for  the  ufe  of  private  perfons,  and  alfo  for  the 
churches.  All  thefe  manufactures  are  but  coarfely 
wrought,  and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  copper.  We 
feldom  difcover  more  tafte  in  their  gold  and  filver  laces 
and  embroideries  which  their  manufactures  alfo  pro¬ 
duce.  This  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  in  regard  to 
JheirMace,  which,  when  mixed  with  that  of  Europe, 
looks  very  beautiful.  This  laid  manufafture  is  com¬ 
monly  in  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  who  employ  in  it 
the  Peruvian  girls,  and  the  young  Mettees  of  the 
towns,  who  for  the  molt  part  before  marriage  pafs  fome 

years  in  the  convent.  ,  . 

Other  hands  are  employed  in  painting  and  gilding 
leather  for  rooms,  in  making  with  wood  and  ivory 
pieces  of  inlaid  work  and  fculpture,  and  in  drawing 
furures  on  the  marble  that  is  found  at  Cucuca,  or  on 
linen  imported  from  Europe.  Thefe  different  works, 
which  are  almoft  all  manutaftured  at  Cufco,  ferve  tor 
ornaments  for  houfes,  palaces,  and  temples  :  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  them  is  not  bad,  but  the  colours  are  neither 
ex  aft  nor  permanent.  If  the  Indians,  who  invent  no- 
thins:,  but  are  excellent  imitators,  had  able  ma(ter3  and 
excellent  models,  they  would  at  lea  ft  make  good  co- 
pyiils.  At  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  fome  works 
of  a  Peruvian  painter,  named  Michael  an  St  Jacques, 
were  brought  to  Rome;  and  the  connoiffeurs  Uncover¬ 
ed  marks  of  genius  in  them.  .  ,  . 

Though  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted  with  coin, 
they  knew  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver ;  for  they  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  different  kinds  of  ornaments.  Indepen- 
dent  of  what  the  torrents  and  accident  procured  them 
of  thefe  metals,  fome  mines  had  been  opened  of  little 
depth  The  Spaniards  have  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  rich  productions  weredrawn 
from  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  The  r  pr.de,  which  has 
deprived  us  of  fo  much  ufeful  knowledge,  undoubtedly 
made  them  think,  that,  in  the  inventions  of  a  people 
whom  they  called  barbarous,  there  was  nothing  that 

was  worthy  to  be  recorded.  .  .  ,  , 

The  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  1  eru- 
vians  worked  their  mines,  did  not  extend  to  the  mines 
themfelves.  The  conquerors  opened  them  on  all  fides. 
At  firft  the  gold  mines  tempted  the  avance  of  the 
greater  number.  Fatal  experience  d.fcouraged  thofe 
whom  paffion  had  not  blinded.  They  clearly  faw, 
that,  for  fome  enormous  fortunes  raifed  in  this  manner, 
great  numbers,  who  had  only  moderate  fortunes,  were 
totally  ruined.  Thefe  mines  funk  into  fuch  diferedit, 
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and  on  the  mountains.  Several  of  them  gave  falfe 
hope§.  Such,  in  particular,  was  that  of  Ucuntaya, 
difeovered  in  1713-  This  was  only  an  incruftation  of 
almoft  mafiive  filver,  which  at  firft  yielded  feveral  mil¬ 
lions,  but  was  fe>on  exhaulled.  , 

Others  which  were  deeper  have  been  alike  deferted. 
Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what  it  was  originally, 
was  not  fufficicnt  to  fupport  the  expence  of  working 
them,  which  augmented  every  day.  The  mines  of  Qui¬ 
to,  Cufco,  nnd  Arequipa,  ha«e  experienced  that  revo¬ 
lution  which  awaits  many  of  the  reft. 

There  are  greater  numbers  of  very  rich  mines  which 
the  waters  have  invaded.  rI  be  difpofition  of  the  ground, 
which  from  the  fummit  of  the  Cordilleras  goes  conti¬ 
nually  [helving  to  the  South  Sea,  muft  neceffarily  ren¬ 
der  thefe  events  more  common  at  Peru  than  in  other 
places.  This  inconvenience,  which  with  greater  care 
and  /kill  might  often  have  been  prevented  or  diminilh- 
ed,  has  been  in  fome  inftauces  remedied. 

Jofeph  Salcedo,  about  the  year  1660,  had  difeover¬ 
ed,  not  far  from  the*  town  of  Puna,  the  mine  of  Lay- 
cacsta.  Ic  was  fo  rich,  that  they  often  cut  the  filver 
with  a  chifel.  Profperity  had  fo  elevated  the  mind  of 
the  proprietor,  that  he  permitted  all  the  Spaniards 
who  came  to  feek  their  fortune  in  this  part  of  the  New 
World,  to  work  fome  days  on  their  own  account,  with¬ 
out  weighing  or  taking  any  account  of  the  prefentahe 
made  them.  This  generofity  drew  around  him  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  people,  whofe  avidity  made  them 
quarrel  with  each  other,  and  the  love  of  money  made 
them  take  up  arms  and  fall  upon  one  another;  and  their 
benefactor,  who  had  neglefted  no  expedient  to  prevent 
and  extinguifh  their  fanguinary  contentions,  was  hang¬ 
ed  as  being  the  author  of  them.  WhiUt  he  was  in  pri- 
fon,  the  water  got  poffeffton  of  his  mine.  Superftition 
foon  made  it  imagined  that  this  was  a  punilhment  for 
the  horrid  aft  they  had  perpetrated  againft  him.  This 
idea  of  divine  vengeance  was  revered  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  at  laft,  in  1740,  Diego  de  Bacna  affociated  with 
other  opulent  people  to  avert  the  fprings  which  had 
deluged  fo  much  ireafure.  The  labours  which  this 
difficult  undertaking  required,  were  not  finifhed  till 
1 754.  The  mine  yields  as  much  now  as  it  did  at  firft. 
But  mines  ftill  richer  than  this  have  been  difeovered. 
Such,  for  example,  is  that  of  Potofi,  which  was  found 
in  the  fame  country  where  the  Incas  worked  that  of 

Parco.  ,  .  .  . 

An  Indian,  named  Hualpa,  in  1545,  purfuing  fome 
deer,  in  order  to  climb  certain  fteep  rocks  laid  hold  of 
a  bufh,  the  roots  of  which  loofened  from  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  view  an  ingot  of  filver.  The  Indian  had 
recourfe  to  it  for  his  own  ufe  ;  and  never  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  treafure  every  time  that  his  wants  or  his  de¬ 
fires  folicited  him  to  it.  The  change  that  had  hap- 
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totally  ruined.  Theremmesun^  abandoned,  pened  in  his  fortune  was  remarked  by  one  of  his  couft 

that,  in  order  to  preven  •  take  the  loth  part  of  trymen,  and  he  difeovered  to  him  the  fecret.  The  two 
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*  produce. 

ceived.  , 

The  mines  of  filver  were  more  common,  more  equal, 

and  richer.  They  even  produced  filver  of  a  fingular 
fpecies,  rarely  found  elfewhere.  Towards  the  fca- 
coaft,  great  lumps  of  this  metal  are  found  in  the 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  mines  which  are 

infinitely  more  important,  and  are  found  in  the  rocks 


good  fortune.  They  quarrelled  ;  on  which  the  indif** 
creet  confident  difeovered  the  whole  to  his  matter,  Vil- 
laroell,  a  Spaniard  who  was  fettled  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Upon  this  the  mine  became  known,  and  was 
worked  ;  and  a  great  number  of  them,  were  found  m 
its  vicinity  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  their  direction  is  from  north 
to  fouth.  The  raoft  intelligent  people  of  Peru  have 
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obfvfved,  that  this  is  in  general  the  direction  of  the 
w  richeft  mines.  * 

The  fame  of  what  was  palling  at  Potofi  foon  fprea  1 
abroad  ;  and  there  was  quickly  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  n  town,  confuting  of*  60,000  Indians  and 
10,000  Spaniards.  The  fterility  of  the  foil  did  not 
prevent  it3  being  immediately  peopled.  Corn,  fruit, 
ilocks,  American  Huffs,  European  luxuries,  arrived 
there  from  rv.ery  quarter.  Induftry,  which  every wheie 
follows  the  current  of  money,  could  not  fearch  for  it 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  at  its  fource.  It  evidently 
appeared  that  in  1738  thefe  mines  produced  annually 
near  978,000  1.  without  reckoning  the  filver  which  was 
not  regiftered,  and  what  had  been  carried  off  by  fraud. 
From  that  time  the  produce  has  been  fo  much  dimi¬ 
nished,  that  no  more  than  one-eighth  part  of  the  coin 
which  was  formely  Hruck  is  now  made. 

At  the  mines  of  Potofi,  and  all  the  mines  of  South 
America,  the  Spaniards,  in  purifying  their  gold  and 
filver,  ufe  mercury,  with  which  they  arefwpplied  from 
Cuan^a  Velica.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  this 
mine  was  dife overed  in  1564.  The  trade  of  mercury 
was  then  Hill  free:  it  became  an  exclufive  trade  in 
1 571-  -At  this  period  all  the  mines  of  mercury  were 
Ihut ;  and  that  of  Guan^a  Velica  alone  was  worked, 
the  property  of  which  the  king  referved  to  himfelf. 
It  is  not  found  to  diminifh.  This  mine  is  dug  in  a 
prodigioufly  large  mountain,  60  leagues  from  Lima.  In 
its  profound  abyfs  are  feen  Hreets,  fquares,  and  a  cha¬ 
pel,  where  the  myHeries  of  religion  on  all  feflivals  are 
celebrated.  Millions  of  flambeaux  are  continually  kept 
to  enlighten  it. 

Private  people  at  their  own  expence  work  the  mine 
of  Guanca  Velica.  They  are  obliged  to  deliver  to 
government,  at  a  Hipulated  price,  all  the  mercury 
they  extra#  from  it.  As  foon  as  they  have  procured 
the  quantity  which  the  demands  of  one  year  require, 
the  work  is  fufpended.  Part  of  the  mercury  i3  fold  on 
the  fpot,  and  the  reH  is  fent  to  the  royal  magazines 
throughout  all  Peru  ;  from  whence  it  is  delivered  out 
at  the  fame  price  it  is  fold  for  in  Mexico.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  has  occafioned  many  of  the  mines  to 
drop,  and  prevented  others  from  being  opened,  is  in- 
ex  cufable  in  the  Spanifh  fyHem.  The  court  of  Ma- 
drid,  in  this  refpe#,  merits  the  fame  reproaches  as  a 
miniHry  in  other  countries  would  incur,  that  would  be 
blind  enough  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  implements  of  agri¬ 
culture.  & 

The  mine  of  Guanca  Velica  generally  affeds  thofe 
who  work  in  it  with  convulfions  :  this  and  t*he  other 
mines,  which  are  not  lefs  unhealthy,  are  all  worked 
by  the  Peruvians.  Thefe  unfortunate  vi#ims  of  an  in- 
iatiable  avarice  are  crowded  all  together  and  plunged 
naked  into  thefe  abyfles,  the  greateH  part  of  which 
are  deep  and  aU  exceffively  cold.  Tyranny  has  in- 
veiited  this  refinement  in  cruelty,  to  render  it  impof- 
.  e  an?  th,ng  to  efcape  its  reHlefs  vigilance.  If 
there  are  any  wretches  who  long  futvlve  fkch  barbari¬ 
ty1  is  the  ufe  of  cocoa  that  preferves  them. 

In Jhe  Cordtlleras,  nfar  the  city  ofPaz,  is  a  mourn 
tain  of  remarkable  he.ght,  called  Illimani,  which  doubt- 
lefn  contains  immenfe  riches ;  for  a  crag  of  it  being 
feme  years  ago  fevered  by  a  flalh  of  lightning,  and  falling 
on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  fuch  a  quantity  of  -old 
was  found  in  the  fragments,  that  for  fome  time  that 
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metal  was  fold  at  Paz  for  eight  pieces  of  eight  per 


ounce  ;  but  its  fummit  being  perpetually  covered  with 
ice  and  fnow,  no  mine  has  been  opened  in  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

I  be  city  of  La  Paz  is  of  a  middling  Hze,  and  from 
its  lituition  among  the  breaches  of  the  Cordilleras, 
t  *ie  ground  on  which  it  Hands  h  unequal,  and  it  is  alfo 
furrou nded  by  mountains.  When  the  river  Titicaca  is 
mcreafed,  either  by  the  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  fnow 
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mountains,  its  current  forces  along  large  inafie3 


°L  rocks  with  fomc  grams  of  gold,  which  are  found 
after  the  flood  has  fubfided.  Hence  fome  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  riches  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  thefe 
mountains ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  which  appeared  in 
the  year  1 730,  when  an  Indian,  wafhmg  his  feet  in 
the  river,  difeovered  fo  large  a  lump  of  gold,  that  the 
mat  quia  de  Caftlc  Fuerte  gave  twelve  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  for  it,  and  fent  it  as  a  prefent  to  the  king  of 
opam.  ° 

Balfam  of  Psrv.  See  Myroxilon. 

PERUGIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s  terri¬ 
tories,  and  capital  of  Perugino.  It  is  an  ancient, 
handfome,  populous,  and  large  city,  with  a  flroug  ci¬ 
tadel,  an  univerficy,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  The  churches 
and  many  other  buildings  as  well  public  as  private.’ 
are  very  handfome.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  in  E.  Lon-, 

12.  30.  N.  Lat.43.  6.  * 

PERUGINO,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Tufeany, 
on  the  fouth  by  Orvietano,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchies 
of  Spoleto  and  Urbino,  and  on  the  north  by  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Citta  Caftellana.  It  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  provin¬ 
ces  in  the  territory  of  the  church.  The  air  is  very 
pure,  and  the  foil  fertile  in  corn  and  good  wine  j  be- 
fides,  the  lake  Perugia  fupplies  them  with  plenty  of 
fidi.  The  capital  town  is  Perugia.  The  lake  is  eight 
miles  from  the  city,  and  is  almoft  round,  being  about 
five  miles  in  diameter;  in  it  there  are  three  iflands.  This- 
province  is  about  2j  miles  in  length,  and  near  as  much 
in  breadth. 

Perugino.  See  Montanini. 

PERUKE.  See  Perruke. 

PERUVIAN  bark.  See  Cinchona,  and  Te- 
suits  Bark.  J 

PERUVIANA,  a  general  name  given  to  that  vafb 
peninfula,  extending  itfelf  from  the  ifihmus  of  Darien 
to  Cape  Horn,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the 
"Terra  Mage l lame  a  and  the  Cape  form  the  vertex.  It 
includes  the  whole  of  South  America,  although,  as  is 
well  known,  all  the  countries  included  within  thefe 
limits  do  not  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  crown 
of  Spain.  See  Terra  Firma . 

PE  SARD,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
pope,  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  biihop’s  fee.  It 
is  a  large  place,  whofe  Hreets  are  payed  with  bricks. 
The  caHle  is  very  well  fortified,  the  harbour  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  cathedral  church  magnificent.  The  en¬ 
virons  are  remarkable  for  producing  good  figs,  of 
which  they  fend  large  quantities  to  Venice.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fogha, 
on  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat* 
43-5^. 

PESCARA,  a  very  Hrong  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruzzo  ;  fcated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls  into 
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;Pefcemus  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  15.  2*  N.  Lat. 

11  42. 2*7. 

JVaiirm.^  pESCENIUS  Niger.  See  Niger. 

PESCHIERA,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Veronefe,  with  a  caftle,  and  a  ftrong  fort;  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Mincio,  or  Menzo,  which  proceeds 
from  the  lake  Garda.  E.  Long.  r 1.  4.  N.  Lat.  45.  27. 

PESENAS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  and  in  the  diocefe  of  Agde ;  delightfully 
feated  on  the  river  Pein,  12  miles  north-eaft  of  Be- 
feirs,  and  eight  north  of  Agde.  E.  Long.  3.  34.  N. 
Lat.  43.  28. 

PESSARY,  in  medicine,  a  folid  fubflance  compo- 
fed  of  wool,  lint,  or  linen,  mixed  with  powder,  oil, 
wax,  &c.  made  round  and  long  like  a  finger,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  introduced  into  the  exterior  neck  of  the  ma¬ 
trix,  for  the  cure  of  ftveral  uterine  diforders. 

PEST,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  Danube,  in 
a  fine  plain,  over-agaiull  Buda,  85  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Prefburg.  E.  Long.  18.  25  N.  Lat.  47  24. 

PESTILENCE,  in  medicine,  the  fame  wifh  the 
Plague. 

PETAGUEL,  a  territory  of  South  America,  in 
Brafil,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dele  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  fea ;  on  the  foutli  by  the  captainfhip  of  Rio- 
Grande  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Tupuys.  It  contains 
mines  of  filver. 

PETAL,  in  botany,  one  of  the  coloured  leaves 
which  compofe  the  flower. 

PETALISM,  a  mode  of  deciding  on  the  guilt  of 
citizens  fimilar  to  the  Athenian  Ostracism.  It  was 
introduced  in  Syracufe  about  the  year  before  Chrift 
460,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  the  richer 
citizens,  who  had  often  about  that  time  aimed  at  the 
diadem.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the  evils  daily  arifing 
from  thence,  and  to  bring  down  the  afpiring  minds  of 
the  wealthy  citizens,  the  Syracufans  were  forced  to 
make  a  law  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  oftracifm; 
for  as  at  Athens  every  citizen  was  to  write  on  a  (hell 
the  name  of  the  perfon  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
the  moft  likely,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  adhe¬ 
rents,  to  afpire  to  the  crown  ;  fo  at  Syracufe  they 
were  to  write  on 'a  leaf  the  names  of  fuch  as  they  ap- 
-prehended  powerful  enough  to  ufurp  the  fovereignty. 
When  the  leaves  were  counted,  he  who  had  the  moft 
•fuffrages  againft  him  was,  without  any  farther  in¬ 
quiry,  banifhed  for  five  years.  This  new-contrived 
-method  of  impairing  the  eftates,  and  weakening  the 
intereft  of  the  overgrown  citizens,  was  called  peta- 
lifnty  from  the  Greek  word petalon ,  which  fignifies  “  a 
leaf.”  This  law  was  attended  with  many  evil  confe- 
■quences ;  for  thofe  who  were  moft  capable  of  go¬ 
verning  the  commonwealth  were  driven  out,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs  committed  to  the  mean- 
eft  of  the  people  ;  nay,  many  of  the  chief  citizens, 
who  were  able  to  render  their  country  great  fervice, 
fearing  to  fall  under  penalties  of  this  law,  withdrew 
from  the  city,  and  lived  private  in  the  country,  not 
concerning  themfelves  with  public  affairs  :  whence  all 
the  employments  being  filled  with  men  of  no  merit  or 
experience,  the  republic  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
•ready  to  fall  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion. 
The  law  therefore  of  petalifm,  upon  more  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  was  repealed  foon  after  it  been  firft 


enafled,  and  the  reins  of  government  were  again  put  PttSfd, 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  knew  how  to  manage  *,etaw- 
them.  ** — r-"* 

PETARD,  in  the  art  of  war.  See  Gunnery,  rp 
56,  and  Plate  CCXXIV. 

PETAU  (Denis),  or  Dlonyfius  Petaviv^  a  French 
Jefuit  of  great  erudition,  born  at  Orleans  in  1 583. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  literature,  and  obferving 
ftrong  parts  and  an  excellent  genius  for  letters  in  his 
fon,  he  took  every  means  in  his  power  to  improve  them. 

He  ufed  to  tell  his  fon,  that  he  ought  to  qualify  him- 
felf  fo,  as  to  be  able  to  attack  and  confound  “  the 
giant  of  the  Allophylce meaning  that  moft  eminent 
fcholar  Jofeph  Scaliger,  whofe  abilities  and  learning 
were  allowed  to  have  done  great  honour  and  much  fer¬ 
vice  to  the  reformed.  Young  Petavius  feems  to  have 
entered  readily  into  his  father’s  views  5  for  he  ftuaied 
moft  intenfely,  and  afterwards  levelled  much  of  his 
erudition  againft  Scaligcr.  He  joined  the  ftudy  of 
the  mathematics  to  that  of  the  belles  lettres  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  applied  himfelf  to  a  courfe  of  philofophy, 
which  he  began  in  the  college  of  Orleans,  and  finifli* 
ed  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  maintained  thefes  in  Greek, 
which  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  Latin  ;  and  the  Latin, 
it  is  fa  id,  he  underftood  better  than  he  did  his  own  native 
language.  When  be  was  pretty  well  advanced,  he  had 
free  accef3  to  the  king’s  library,  which  he  often  vi- 
iited  on  account  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  manuferipts* 

Among  other  advantages  which  accompanied  his  lite¬ 
rary  purfuits,  was  the  friendftiip  of  Ifaac  Cafauben, 
whom  Henry  IV.  called  t©  Paris  in  1600.  It  was  at 
Cafaubon’s  inftigation,  that  Petavius,  though  then  but 
very  young,  undertook  an  edition  of  The  Works  of 
Synefius.  In  this  editiou  he  corrected  the  Greek  from 
the  manuferipts,  tranflated  that  part  which  yet  re¬ 
mained  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  wrote  notes 
upon  the  whole.  He  was  but  19  years  of  age  when 
he  was  made  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity 
of  Bourges  ;  and  he  fpent  the  two  following  years  iit 
ftudying  the  ancient  philofophers  and  mathematicians. 

In  1604,  when  Morel,  profeffor  of  Greek  at  Paris, 
publifhed  The  Works  of  Chryfoilom,  fome  part  of 
Petavius’s  labours  on  Synefius  were  added  to  them  i 
from  the  title  of  which  we  learn,  that  he  then  took 
the  name  of  Patus,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Petavius  His  own  edition  of  The  Works  of  Sy¬ 
nefius  did  not  appear  till  1612. 

He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  in  160^, 
and  did  great  credit  to  it  by  his  vaft  and  profound  eru¬ 
dition.  He  became  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  and  there  was  no  way  of  ferving  it  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  that  of  criticifing  and  abiding 
its  adverfaries.  He  was  moft  bitter  againft  Scaliger  ; 
nor  did  he  even  fpare  his  friend  Cafaubon  whenever  he 
came  in  his  way.— -Petavius  excelled  particularly  in 
the  dark  fcience  of  chronology  ;  the  learned  world  in 
general  being  obliged  to  him  for  fome  exad  and  nice 
difquifitions  on  this  fubjeeft.  His  chief  work,  which 
is  in  great  repute  to  this  day,  he  intitled,  Rationariuni 
Temporum.  It  is  an  abridgement  of  univerfal  hiftoiy, 
from  the  earlieft  times  to  1632,  in  chronological  order, 
with  refeiences  to  proper  authorities.  It  was  impro¬ 
ved,  and  feveral  additions  made  to  it,  by  Pcrizonlus, 
and  others  after  his  death.  T  his  eminent  father,  after 
a  very  laborious  life,  died  at  Paris  in  the  end  of  the 

year 
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SVau  year  1652,  aged  69.  GafTendus,  in  his  life  of  Percf- 

Pctchell.  chiu.s’  fays  he  Was  l^e  confummate  fcholar  the 
y—  *  Jtfuits  ever  hnd  ;  an  opinion  very  likely  to  be  true, 
when  we  confider  that  he  often  contended  fuccefsfully 
with  Scaliger,  Salrnafius,  and  others,  whofe  abilities 
have  been  umverfally  acknowledged.  His  judgment, 
however,  was  not  equal  to  his  erudition,  and  his  con¬ 
trovert  al  writings  are  full  of  fournefs  and  fpleen.  We 
have  the  following  character  of  a  great  work  of  Pe- 
tavius  by  an  author  of  much  celebrity,  but  who  per¬ 
haps  is  as  much  biafled  on  the  fide  of  infidelity  as  he 
thinks  this  learned  Jefuit  was  in  favour  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  Dogmata  Theologica  of  Petavius  are  a 
work  of  incredible  labour  and  compafs :  the  volumes 
which  relate  folely  to  the  incarnation  (two  folios,  cth 
and  6th,  of  837  pages)  are  divided  into  16  books— the 
hid  of  his  hi  dory,  the  remainder  of  controverfy  and 
doctrine.  The. Jefuit  s  learning  is  copious  and  cor¬ 
rect  ;  his  Latinity  is  pure,  his  method  dear,  his  argu¬ 
ment  profound  and  well  conne&ed  :  but  he  is  the  have 
of  the  fathers,  the  fcourge  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy 
of  truth  and  candour,  as  often  as  they  are  inimical  to 
the  Catholic  caufe. 

.  PETAW,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Stiria.  It  is  a  handfome 
place,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Diave,  35  miles  north- 
call  of  Cilley,  and  109  fouth  of  Vienna.  E.  Long. 
15*36’  N.  Lat.  46.  40. 

PETCHELI,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  China,  and 
the  chief  in  the  whole  empire  ;  bounded  on  the  eafl 
by  the  fea,  on  the  north  by  the  great  wall,  on  the 

by  Chant,,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Chanfcong  and 
Honan.  “  This  province  contains  nine  cities  of  the 
trft.clafs,  which  have  feveral  others  under  their  jurif- 
diaion ;  thefe  are  about  40  in  number,  Iefs  confide- 
rable  indeed,  hut  all  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditch¬ 
es.  Petcheli  has  few  mountains.  Its  foil  is  fandy 
and  produces  very  little  rice  ;  but  all  other  kinds  of 
grain  abound  there,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruit-trees  we  have  in  Europe.  It  pays  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  emperor,  which,  according  to  Father  Mar¬ 
tini,  con  fills  of  601,153  bags  of  rice,  wheat,  and 
millet ;  224  pounds  of  linfeed  ;  45,135  of  fpun  filk  ; 
13,748  of  cotton  ;  8,737,248  trufTes  of  draw  for  the 
horfes  belonging  to  the  court,  and  180,870  meafures 
of  fait,  each  containing  124  pounds;  which  is  pro- 
portionably  much  inferior  to  that  paid  by  other  pro- 
vinces.  r 

It  is  remarked  that  the  people  of  this  province 
have  not  the  fame  aptitude  for  acquiring  the  fciences 
as  thofe  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  they  are  more  lobuft  and  warlike,  and  bet- 
ter  calculated  to  endure  the  hardlhips  and  fatigue  of 
war.  Th-s  is  the  cafe  with  the  Chinefe  of  all  the 
other  northern  countries. 

“The  face  °f  the  country  here  being  flat  and  level, 
permits  the  ufe  o.  a  kind  of  carriage,  the  conilruc- 
non  of  which  appears  to  be  rather  lingular.  Father 
Martmi,  one  of  the  firft  miffionaries  in  China,  thus 
defenbes  n  :  ‘  They  ufe,  in  the  province  of  Pe  cheli 

a  kind  of  chariot  with  one  wheel,  and  conflrufted  in 

futh  a  manner,  that  there  is  room  in  the  middle  for 
only  one  perfon,  who  fits  as  if  on  horfeback  •  the 
driver  puflies  behind,  and,  by  means  of  wooden  levers 
makes  the  chariot  advance  with  fafety  and  expedition 
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This  has  perhaps  given  rife  to  the  report  of  chariots 
driven  in  that  country  by  the  wind,  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  direcl  over  land  with  fails,  as  they  do  (hips  at 
A  French  miflionary,  who  traverfed  this  pro* 
vmce  in  1768,  feems  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
kind  of  carriage.  «  We  quitted  the  canal  (fays  he) 
te  travel  in  carts,  which  is  cuflomary  in  this  part  of 
China  ;  but  it  is  difagreeable  beyond  defeription.  The 
cart  is  amazingly  clumfy,  and  has  a  gieat  refemblance 
to  the  carriage  of  a  gun  :  there  is  room  in  it  for  only 
one  perfon,  who  is  frequently  obliged  to  fit  crofs-teg- 
ged,  as  our  taylors  do  in  Europe  ;  it  jolts  prodigi- 
oufly ,-  and,  while  the  traveller  is  expofed  to  the 
fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  fuch  clouds  of  dull  fome- 
times  arife  as  almoft  fuffocate  him., 

“  The  temperature  of  the  air  of  this  province  does 
not  feem  to  agree  with  its  latitude.  Although  Pet- 
cheh  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  42a  degree  of 
north  latitude,  yet  all  the  rivers  there  are  fo  much 
frozen  during  four  months  in  the  year,  that  horfes  and' 
waggons  with  the  heavielt  loads  may  fafely  pafs  them 
It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  body  of 
ice  is  formed  in  one  day,  and  that  feveral  are  necef- 
fary  to  thaw  only  the  furface.  What  may  appear  no 
lels  extraordinary  is,  that  during  thefe  fevere  frofts 
one  does  not  feel  that  (harp  and  pinching  cold  which 
accompanies  the  production  of  ice  in  Europe.  Thefe 
phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  attribu- 
t.ng  them  to  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  which  is  found 
diiperJed  throughout  this  province,  and  to  the  ferenity 
of  the  Iky,  which,  even  during  winter,  is  feldom  ob- 
feured  by  a  cloud.  The  phyficai  explanation,  which 
we  have  given  of  this  fingular  temperature,  is  fuliy 
confirmed  by  experiments  lately  made  by  Father  A- 
miot  at  Peking,  which  convinced,  him,  that  in  this 
capital  and  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  feven  or  eight 
leagues  around,  the  water,  air,  and  earth,  equally 
abound  with  nitre.  *  7 

.  “  With  regard  to  the  water,  the  facility  with  which 
it  freezes,  the  fohdity  of  the  ice  and  'its  duration, 
evidently  announce  the  prefence  of  nitre.  A  tub  fill¬ 
ed  with  water,  placed  near  one  of  Rheamur’s  thermo¬ 
meters,  had  its  furface  immediately  frozen,  when  the 
mercury  flood  only  one  degree  above  the  freezing 
point;  and  when  it  flood  three  degrees  below  freezing, 
the  water  Became  a  folid  mafs  of  ice,  if  the  diameter 
of  the  veflel  did  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  four  or  five  inches.  This  water, 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  continued  in  the  fame  ftate 
of  congelation  as  long  as  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer  did  not  rife  higher  than  three  degrees  above 

°  t  ,  Cn,  thCr  TT?-  rofe  b'gfcer,  it  then  began  to¬ 
il  1  Solve,  but  fo  flowly,  that  two  or  three  days  were 
fcarcely  fufficient  to  reftore  it  to  its  former  fluidity.” 
Grofier  goes  on  to  relate  other  experiments  of  Father 
Amiot,  which  were  made  with  a  view  to  difeover 
the  caufe  of  the  water’s  freezing  fo  in  this  temperate 
climate  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  “  if  the 
waters,  of  the  province  of  Petcheli  contain  much 
nitre,  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  air  which  one 
breathes  there  is  abundantly  impregnated  with  it.  The 
following  are  indubitable  proofs  of  it  :  ift,  Notwith. 
Handing  unwholefome  food,  fuch  as  the  flefh  of  the 
greater  part  of  domeftic  animals  that  have  died  of  old 
age  or  difeafe,  which  the  people  of  this  province 
8  greedily 
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greedily  devour,  not  vith (landing  filth  and  all  the  in¬ 
conveniences  refultiug  from  low,  damp,  and  confined 
lodgings,  where  all  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily  *re,  as  it  were,  heaped  one  upon  another,  the 
plague  never  m  ikes  its  appearance  in  Petcheli  ;  and 
the  people  are  feldom  attacked  by  any  of  thofe  epide¬ 
mical  diften  pers  which  are  fo  common  in  Europe, 
adly,  Provifions  of  every  kind  may  be  kept  at  Peking 
a  long  while,  without  being  fubjeft  to  corruption.  Rai- 
fins  are  eaten  there  frefh  even  in  May,  apples  and 
pears  till  midfnmmer  ;  wild  boars,  flags,  deer,  roe¬ 
bucks,  rabbits,  hares,  pheafants,  ducks,  geele,  and 
all  kinds  of  game  brought  from  Tartary  to  Peking 
after  the  commencement  of  winter  ;  fifh  of  every 
fpecies,  tranfported  from  the  rivers  of  Eeaotong — will 
keep  without  the  abidance  of  fait,  in  their  date  of 
congelation,  for  two  or  three  months,  although  they 
are  expofed  every  day  in  the  markets,  carried  from 
the  markets  to  private  houfes,  and  from  private  honfes 
brought  back  to  the  markets  until  they  are  all  fold, 
which  does  not  happen  before  the  end  of  March.  It 
is  certain,  that  thefe  fa&s  announce  an  antifeptic  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  air,  which  mull  undoubtedly,  proceed  from 
the  great  quantity  of  nitre  contained  in  it. 

“  3dlv,  The  earth  which  forms  the  foil  of  Pet¬ 
cheli  abounds  no  iefs  with  nitre  ;  whole  fields  may  be 
feen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  it.  Every  morning  at  funrife  the  coun¬ 
try  in  certain  cantons  appears  as  white  as  if  fprinkled 
by  a  gentle  fall  of  fnow.  If  a  quantity  of  this  fub- 
fiance  be  fwept  together,  a  great  deal  of  kien,  nitre, 
and  fait,  may  be  extra&ed  from  it.  The  Chinefe  pre¬ 
tend,  that  this  fait  may  be  fubflituted  for  common 
fait ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the 
extremity  of  the  province  towards  Si uen-hoa-fou,  poor 
people  and  the  greater  part  of  thepeafants  make  ufe  of 
no  other.  With  regard  to  the  kien  procured  from 
the  earth,  they  ufe  it  for  walking  linen,  as  we  do 
foap.  Although  the  land  of  Petcheli  is  replete  with 
nitrous  particles,  it  does  not,  however,  form  dry  de¬ 
fers  ;  it  is  cultivated  with  care,  and  becomes  fruitful 
by  incelfant  labour.  The  earth  is  frozen  in  winter  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  does  not  become 
foft  before  the  end  of  March.  This  may  fufficiently 
explain  why  the  froft  kills  plants  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Peking,  which  Mr  Linnaeus  raifed  in  Sweden,  al¬ 
though  it  is  20  degrees  farther  north  than  the  capital 
of  the  Chinefe  empire.,, 

PETECHIjE,  in  medicine,  a  name  given  to  thofe 
fpots,  whether  red  or  of  any  other  colour,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  malignant  fevers. 

PETELIA.  See  Strongoli. 

PETER  (St),  the  apoftle,  born  at  Bethfaida, 
was  fon  of  John,  Jona,  or  Joanna,  and  brother  of  St 
Andrew  (John  i.  42,  43.)  '  His  hid  name  was  Simon 
or  Simeon  ;  but  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  the 
npoftklhip,  he  changed  his  name  into  Cephas,  that  is, 
in  Syriac,  a  Jlone  or  a  rock  ;  in  Latin,  petra,.  whence 
Peter,  He  was  a  married  man  ;  and  had  his  houfe, 
his  mother  in-law,  and  his  wife,  at  Capernaum,  upon 
the  lake  of  Gennefareth  (Mark  i.  29.  Mat.  viii.  14. 
Luke  iv.  38.)  St  Andrew,  having  been  firft  called  fey 
jefus  Chrift,  met  his  brother  Simon,  and  told  him 
(John  i.  41.)  we  have  found  the  Mefihh,  and  then 
brought  him  to  JefuE.  jefus  beholding  him,  faid  to 


him,  You  are  Simon  fon  of  jona;  henceforth  you  fhall  Tttwr, 
be  called  Cephas ,  that  is,  Jtone  or  rock .  After  having 
palled  one  day  with  our  Saviour,  they  returned  to  their 
ordinary  occupation,  which  was  fbhing.  Yet  it  is 
thought  they  were  prefent  with  him  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana  in  Galilee.  This  happened  in  the  30th  year 
of  the  vulgar  Chriflian  era. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  Jefus  Chrift  be¬ 
ing  on  the  Ihote  of  the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  faw  Peter 
and  Andrew  bufy  about  their  filhery,  and  wa filing  their 
nets  (Luke  v.  1,2,  3.)  He  entered  into  their  boat, 
and  bid  Peter  throw  out  his  nets  into  the  fea,  in  order 
to  fifh.  Peter  obeyed  him,  though  he  had  already 
li filed  the  whole  night  without  catching  any  thing. 

They  took  fo  many  fifties  at  this  draught,  that  their 
own  veffd,  and  that  of  James  and  John  fons  of  Zebe- 
dee,  were  filled  with  them.  Then  Peter  threw  hiiqfelt 
at  the  feet  of  Jefus,  and  faid  to  him,  Depart  from  me. 

Lord,  for  I  am  a  finner.  Then  Jefus  faid  to  them. 

Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fifhers  of  men.  He 
faid  the  fame  thing  to  James  and  John  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  they  quitted  their  boats  and  nets,  and  followed 
our  Saviour. 

Some  time  after,  Jefus  coming  to  Capernaum  entered 
into  the  houfe  of  St  Peter,  where  his  mother-ia-law 
lay  fick  of  a  fever.  He  immediately  healed  her,  and 
fhe  began  to  minitler  to  him  (Luke  iv.  38.  and  Mat. 
viii.  14.)  A  little  while  befoie  the  feafl  of  the  paffover 
of  the  following  year,  being  the  3 2d  of  the  vulgar  era, 
after  Jefus  returned  into  Galilee,  he  made  choice  of 
twelve  apoftles,  among  which  St  Peter  has  always  the 
firft  place  (Mat.  x.  2.  Luke  vi.  13.)  One  night  that 
Jefus  Chrift  walked  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Gennefareth,  St  Peter  aiked  him  leave  to  come  and 
meetjiim  (Mat.  xiv.  28,  29.)  Jefus  gave  him  leave; 
but  fee  feeing  a  great  wave  coming,  was  afraid,  and 
therefore  began  to  fink.  Then  Jefus  held  him  up,  and 
faid,  O  man  of  little  faith,  why  was  you  afraid  ?  Af¬ 
terwards  landing  on  the  other  tide  of  the  lake,  and  the 
multitude  that  he  had  fed  the  day  before  beyond  the 
lake  being  come  to  him  at  Capernaum,  he  ipoke  to 
them  of  his  body  and  of  his  blood  which  he  was  to 
give  to  his  difciples  to  eat  and  drink.  This  fo  offend¬ 
ed  the  multitude,  that  feveral  of  them  quitted  him 
thereupon.  He  therefore  aiked  his  apoftles  if  they 
alfo  would  leave  him;  to  which  Peter  replied,  To 
whom  (hall  we  go,  Lord  ;  for  thou  haft  the  word3  of 
eternal  life  (John  vi.  53,  54,  2c c.)  One  day,  as  our 
Saviour  was  near  Casfarea  Philippi,  he  afked  his  apoftles 
whom  the  world  took  him  for they  anfwered,  that 
fome  faid  he  was  John  the  Baptift  ;  others,  Elias;  and 
others  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  But  whom 
do  you  fay  I  am  ?  fays  Jefus  Chrift.  Simon  Peter 
anfwered,  Thou  art  Chrift,  the  fon  of  the  living  God. 

Jefus  then  faid  uuto  Peter,  Rlefled  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona  ;  for  fk(h  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  father  which  is  in  heaven  (Mat.  xvi.  13, 

14,  5cc.)  And  I  fay  unto  thee,  that,  as  thou  art 
Peter,  fo  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  (hall  not  prevail  againft  it  ;  and  1  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  whatfoever  thou  (halt  bind  011  earth  (hall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whatfoever  thou  (halt  loofe  upon  earth 
(hall  be  loofed  in  heaven.  About  fix  or  eight  days 
after  this,  our  Saviour  taking  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
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up  a  high  mountain,  apart  from  the  other  difciples, 
(bowed  them  a  glimpfe  of  his  glory,  and  was  transfi¬ 
gured  before  them  (Mac.  xvii.  j,  2,  &'c.  and  Luke  ix. 
28.)  Whereupon  Peter,  feeing  Mofes  and  Elias  to¬ 
gether  with  Jeius,  cried  out  to  them  in  an  ecftacy, 
Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  i  if  you  pleafe,  we 
will  make  three  tents ;  one  for  you,  one  for  Mofes, 
and  one  for  Elias. 

Jefus  returning  from  thence  to  Capernaum,  thofe 
that  gathered  the  tribute- money  came  t?  Peter,  and 
faid,  Does  not  your  mafter  pay  tribute  ?  Where¬ 
upon  Jefus  ordered  Peter  to  throw  his  line  into  the 
fea,  and  that  he  fhould  find  wherewith  to  pay  the  toll 
for  them  two  in  the  mouth  of  the  fir  It  fiih  he  fhould 
take.  Peter  obeyed  ;  and  finding  a  piece  of  money 
in  the  mouth  of  the  fiih,  he  gave  it  to  the  tribute- 
gatherers,  as  he  was  direaed.  One  day,  as  Jefus  was 
cbfcourfiug  concerning  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries  (Mat. 
xviii.  2r,  22.),  St  Peter  afked  him,  how  often  they 
muff  forgive,  and  whether  it  was  fufficient  to  patdon  an 
offender  Even  times  ?  Jefus  told  him,  I  fay,  you  muft 
pardon  not  only  as  far  as  feven  times,  but  even  feven* 
ty  times  feven.  Upon  another  occafion  (Mat.  xix. 

2 7  —~2 9.),  as  our  Saviour  was  fpeaking  of  the  danger 
of  riches,  Peter  faid  to  him,  Lord,  we  have  left  all 
things  to  follow  thee;  what  reward  fhall  we  have  for  it? 
Jefus  anfwered  him,  I  tell  you  in  truth,  that  you  who 
have  left  all  things  to  follow  me  fhall  receive  an  hundred 
fold  even  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  eternal  life  ; 
and  at  the  laft  day,  when  the  Son  of  man  fhall  come  to 
judge  the  world,  you  fhall  fit  upon  twelve  thrones  to 
judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael. 

On  the  Tuefday  before  our  Saviour’s  pafiion,  Peter 
fhowed  him  the  fig-tree  he  had  curfed  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  which  was  now  dried  up  and  withered  (Mark  xi. 
12  2I-)>  and  the  day  following,  as  they  fat  upon 

the  mountain  of  Olives,  he,  with  the  other  apofUes, 
afked  Jefus  when  the  temple  was  to  be  deflroyed 
( hf at.  xxiv  1,  2,  &c.  Mark  xiii.  r,  2,  &c.  Lukexxii.) 
On  riiurfday  he  was  fent  with  St  John  to  prepare  all 
tnings  for  the  paffover;  and  at  evening,  when  Jefus 
was  come  into  the  city  with  his  apoftlea,  and,  being  fet 
down  at  table,  began  to  fpe’ak  of  him  that  fhould 
betray  lum,  Perer  made  figns  to  John  to  afk  him 
who  this  fhould  be  (John  xiii.  24.)  After  fupper, 
the  difc.ples  entered  into  a  difpute  which  fhould  be 
the  greateft  among  them  :  whereupon  Jefus  Chrift, 
iaymg  a  fide  his  garments  betook  himfelf  co  wafli  their 
feet,  to  give  them  an  example  of  humility  in  his  own 
perfon.  St  Peter  at  firft  made  fome  difficulty,  and 
would  not  fufFer  his  mafter  to  wafh  his  feet ;  but  Jefus 
telling  him,  that  if  he  did  not  wafh  his  feet,  he  could 
have  no  part  in  him  ;  St  Peter  replied,  Lord,  wafh 
not  only  my  feet,  but  my  hands  and  head  alfo  (  John 
xui.  6 — io.)  v 

Some  time  after,  J,fus  faid  to  him  (Luke  xxii.  ,r, 

32,  &c.),  Peter,  Satan  has  defind  to  iift  you  as  men  lift 
wheat  j  hut  \  have  prayed  for  you,  that  your  faith  may 
not  fad:  am.  when  you  are  converted,  confirm  your 
ciethien.  By  this  he  warned  St  Peter  of  his  fail, 'that 
was- juft  at  hand,  and  of  his  renouncing  him;  from 
wh  ch,  by  the  sffiftance  of  God,  he  was  afterwards  to 
recover.  St  Peter  then  afked  him,  where  he  was  go- 
tng  ?  and  Ltd,  he  was  ready  to  follow  him  everywhere, 
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not  only  to  prifon,  but  to  death  itfelf.  But  Chrift 
declared  to  him,  that  he  would  be  fo  far  from  follow¬ 
ing  im  to  death  that  he  would  abjure  him  three  times 
that  very  night  'before  the  cock  fhould  crow,  or  be¬ 
fore  break  of  day.  When  fupper  was  ended,  he  went 
to  the  garden  of  Olives,  where,  taking  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  he  went  with  them  apart,  that  they  might 
be  witneffes  of  his  agony.  Pcter,  though  before  he 
had  fhowed  fo  much  refolution,  vet  fell  afieep  with  the 
reft  ;  which  occafioned  Jefus  to  fay  to  him,  Do  you 
ileep,  Simon.  Could  you  not  watch  with  me  one  hour? 
(Mark  xiv.  37.  Mat.  xxvi.  40,  &c.) 

Judas  being  come  with  the  foh'iers  to  feize  Jehus. 

lTd  M-T  US  f "T1’  3nd  r U  °ff  the  ri«ht 

ctlied  AI, debus,  who  was  fervant  to  the  high  priefl  • 
but  Jefus  bid  him  put  up  his  fword  into  the  Cal, bard  j 
and  told, him,  that  all  thofe  chat  fought  with  the  fword 

1  V  j  ?VV  .  y  tl,e  fword:  and  at  the  fame  time 
healed  Malchus’s  ear  (John  xviii.  10,  *c.)  Peter 

followed  Jefus  afar  off,  as  far  as  the  heufe  of  Caiaphas, 
mid  was  let  in  by  means  of  another  difciple,  who  was 
known  in  the  family  The  foidiers  and  fervants  that 
lad  brought  Jefus,  having  lighted  a  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  J  etcr  mingled  among  them  to  warm  him- 
felf  alfo  ;  when  a  maid-fervant,  having  looked  earneftly 
upon  him,  fat  !,  Surely  this  man  was  with  Jefus  of 
Nazareth  But  Peter  made  anfwer,  I  know  not  what 
you.fay,  tor  I  do  not  fo  much  as  know  the  man.  Pre¬ 
sent, y  after  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  when  inme- 
d.ately  the  cock  crew.  A  little  while  after  another 

wfth  r  M°fe  tHu ‘  W"e  prefcT,t>  T1"'s  was 

with  Jefus  of  Nazareth.  But  Peter  denied  it  with  an 

2  ,  About  an  hour  after,  one  of  the  comDany  af- 
firmeo  that  Peter  was  a  difciple  of  Jefus.  Others  in- 
filled  upon  the  fame  thing ;  v.nd  faid,  that  furely  he  was 
one  of  t.iem  for  his  very  fpeech  betrayed  him  to  be  a 

Ma  '  b3n'  ,  Lr  7’  °c  them»  i  ei"«  a  kinfinan  of 
Malchuswhofe  ear  Peter  had  cut  off,  affirmed  the  fame 

mg ;  and  afked  him,  Did  not  I  fee  you  with  him  in 
tne  garden  .  Peter  again  denied  it  with  an  oath,  pro- 
tefting.that  he  did  not  know  the  man.  And  at  the 
lame  time  the  coek  crowed  the  fecond  time.  Then 
Jefus,  being  in  the  fame  hall,  and  not  far  from  Peter, 
looked  upon  him  ;  and  Peter  then  remembering  what 
Jefus  had  faid  to  him,  that  before  cock-crow  he  fhould 
deny  him  thrice,  he  went  out  of  taiaphas’s  houfe,  and 
wept  bitterly  (Mat  xxvi.  73,  75.  Mark  xiv.  34,  73.) 

Very  probaWy  he  remained  in  fecret,  and  in  tears, 
a.l  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  paflion,  th  at  is,  all  Friday 
aud  Saturday  following  ;  but  on  Sunday  morning, 

Je  us  being  rifen,  and  Mary  having  been  at  the  tomb 
and  not  finding  the  body  of  JeftS,  fhe  came  in  hafte 
into  the  city,  to  tell  Peter  and  John  that  they  had 
taken  away  their  mafter,  and  that  fhe  could  not  find 
where  they  had  put  him.  Peter  and  J  hn  made  hafte 
thither,  and  John  coming  firft,  did  not  go  into  the- fe¬ 
pulchre.  Peter  then  coming  up  to  him,  prefently 
trooped  down,  and  faw  the  linen  clothes  wherein  the 
body  had  been  wrapt.  He  went  then  into  the  fepulchre 
and  John  with  him  ;  after  which  they  returned  to  Je- 
rulalem,  not  knowing  what  had  come  to  pais.  But 
loon  atter  Jefus  appeared  to  the  holy  women,  who  had 
come  firft  to  the  fepulchre,  and  bid  them  give  his 
apoftles  notice  of  his  rtfurreftion.  And  the  fame  day 
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our  Saviour  alfo  appeared  to  Peter,  to  comfort  him, 
and  allure  him  that  his  repentance  had  been  accept- 
able  to  him. 

Some  days  after,  St  Peter  being  returned  into  Galilee 
as  Jefus  had  commanded  him,  and  going  to  fifh  in  the 
fea  of  Galilee,  or  in  the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  with  fome 
other  of  the  apofties,  Jefus  appeared  to  them  on  thefhore, 
and  bid  them  throw  out  their  nets  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  veflel.  They  threw  them  out,  and  took  fuch  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  fifties  that  they  could  not  draw  up  their  nets 
again.  Then  St  John  faid  to  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.  Peter 
immediately  girded  up  himfelf,  for  he  was  naked,  and 
fwimming  to  fhore  he  came  to  Jefus :  then  drawing 
their  nets  to  fhore,  Jefus  dined  with  them.  After 
dinner,  Jefus  faid  to  Peter,  Simon,  fon  of  Jona,  do  you 
love  me  more  than  thefe  ?  He  anfwered,  Yea,  Lord, 
you  know  that  I  love  you.  Jefus  fays  to  him,  Then 
feed  my  lambs.  He  put  the  fame  queftion  to  him 
again  ;  and  Peter  making  the  fame  anfwer,  our  Lord 
faid  to  him  again,  Feed  my  fheep.  This  he  repeated 
a  third  time  ;  at  which  St  Peter  was  troubled,  and 
faid,  You  know.  Lord,  that  I  love  you.  Jefus  re¬ 
plied  to  him,  “  Feed  my  fheep.  I  tell  you  for  a  truth, 
that  when  you  were  young,  you  girded  yourfelf  and 
went  where  you  pleafed  ;  but  now  you  are  old,  ano¬ 
ther  fhall  gird  you,  and  lead  you  where  you  would 
not  go.”  This  he  faid  to  let  him  know  what  death 
he  was  to  die.  At  the  fame  time,  Peter  feeing  St  John 
the  Evangelift,  faid  to  our  Saviour,  Lord,  what  muff 
become  of  him  ?  Jefus  anfwered,  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  does  that  concern  you  ?  Do 
you  follow  me.”  Thu3  he  reftifed  to  declare  in  what 
manner  St  John  fhould  end  his  life. 

After  that  Jefus  Chrift  had  afeended  into  heaven, 
and  that  the  apoflles  had  been  witneffes  of  his  afeen- 
fion,  they  returned  to  Jerufalem,  to  wait  there  for  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  whom  our  Saviour  had  promifed  to  fend 
them  ;  and  being  affembled  together  in  a  houfe,  they 
continued  there  in  prayer,  and  in  the  union  of  chari¬ 
ty,  till  the  time  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  defeended  upon 
them,  in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire.  During  this  in¬ 
terval,  S-t  Peter  propofed  to  the  apofties,  and  to  the 
reft  of  the  affembly,  to  fill  up  the  place  that  the  trai¬ 
tor  Judas  had  left  vacant  in  the  apoftlefhip.  The  pro- 
pofal  was  agreed  to  by  all ;  and  two  perfons  were  pro- 
pofed,  Jofeph  Barfabas-  and  Matthias :  upon  this  laft 
the  lot  fell ;  and  from  that  time  lie  was  admitted  one 
of  the  apofties.  The  tenth  day  after  the  afeenfion  of 
our  S  iviour,  being  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  the  Holy 
Ghoft  having  defeended  upon  the  apofties,  and  upon 
all  the  faithful  that  were  aflembled  with  them,  and  ha¬ 
ving  replenifhed  them  with  fupernatural  gifts,  and 
efpecially  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  all  thofe  who  were 
witneffes  of  this  miracle  expreffed  their  admiration  at 
it ;  and  there  being  upon  that  day  at  Jerufalem  a  great 
many  Jews  from  feveral  provinces  of  the  eaft,  they 
could  not  comprehend  by  what  means  thefe  men,  who 
were  Galileans,  fhould  fpeak  the  languages  of  all  thefe 
pagan  nations  (  A<5fcs  ii.  1,  2,  fee.)  Some  of  them  faid, 
that  the  apofties  were  full  of  new  wine.  But  St  Peter 
ftanding  up,  told  them,  that  what  they  heard  and  faw 
was  not  the  effed  of  drunkennefs,  but  was  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the-promife  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  made  by 
the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  28.),  to  fend  his  fpirit  upon  all 
£tfli3  and  to  give  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  young  and 


old,  to  men  and  women.  He  afterwards  fpoke  to  them 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  told  them  that  he  was  the  true 
Meffiah,  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead  as  the  ferip- 
ture  had  foretold  he  fhould  ;  declaring  that  himfelf  and 
the  other  apofties  were  witneffes  of  his  refurre&ion  ; 
of  his  afeenfion  into  heaven,  and  of  the  mifiion  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  the  vifible  effe£h  of  which  they  faw  with 
their  own  eyes  in  the  gifts  of  languages  wherewith 
they  had  been  replenifhed. 

Then  thofe  that  heard  him  were  touched  with  com- 
pun&ion,  and  aflced  the  apofties,  Brethren,  what  fhall 
we  do  ?  Peter  anfwered  them,  Repent,  and  be  bap¬ 
tized,  and  you  fhall  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Then 
he  inftru&ed  them,  baptized  them,  and  that  very  day 
three  thoufand  perfons  were  added  to  the  church 
(Ads  iii.  1,  2,  &c.)  Some  days  after,  St  Peter  and 
John,  going  to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayers,  met 
at  a  gate  of  the  temple  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from 
his  birth,  fo  that  he  was  carried  about.  This  man 
feeing  Peter  and  John, aflced  alms  of  them:  upon  which 
Peter  faid  to  him,  Silver  or  gold  1  have  not  ;  but  fuch 
as  I  have  I  give  thee  :  In  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Na¬ 
zareth,  rife  up  and  walk.  Prefently  the  man  got  up* 
and  went  into  the  temple  along  with  them,  lifting  up 
his  voice,  and  glorifying  God.  He  held  St  Peter, 
telling  the  people  then  affemtled  all  that  happened  un¬ 
to  him.  Then  Peter,  taking  this  occafion,  told  the 
people,  that  it  was  not  by  his  own  power  that  he  had 
performed  the  miracle  they  fo  much  wondered  at,  but 
that  it  was  by  the  power  of  Jefus  Chrift  that  this  man 
was  healed.  He  then  laid  before  them  the  great  crime 
they  had  committed,  in  putting  Jefus  Chrift  to  death, 
who  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  Meffiah  5 
and  after  he  had  fhevvn  them  by  all  the-  prophecies 
thatChrift  was  to  die  thus,  he  exhorted  them  to  repent¬ 
ance,  and  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  the  death  of  Chrift. 

He  was  thus  fpeaking  to  the  people,  when  the  priefts 
and  Sadducees  coming  upon  them,  laid  hold  on  Peter 
and  John,  and  put  them  in  prifon,  until  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  it  being  now  late  (A6fs  iv.  1,  2,  See.)  But 
the  number  of  thofe  that  were  converted  this  day  at 
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the  fecond  preaching  of  St  Peter  was  about  five  thou- 
fand.  The  day  following,  the  rulers,  magiftrates,  and 
chief  priefts  being  aflembled  on  this  occafion,  ordered 
the  apofties  to  be  brought  before  them ;  and  then  alli¬ 
ed  them,  by  whofe  authority  they  performed  the  mi¬ 
racle  of  healing  the  lame  man  ?  St  Peter  anfwered, 
that  it  was  in  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  whom., 
they  had  crucified,  and  whom  God  raifed  again  from 
the  dead.  The  affembly  were  furprifed  at  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  apofties  upon  this  occafion  :  but  came  to  a 
refolution  to  cjifmifs  them,  charging  them  at  the  fame 
time  to  teach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jefus ;  and 
threatening  them  if  they  fhould  periift  in  difobedience 
to  thefe  orders.  The  two  apofties  returned  to  their, 
brethren,  and  related  to  them  all  that  had.  palled  y 
which  having  heard,  the  brethren  raifed  their  voices 
to  heaven,  begging  God  to  give  them  ftrength  and 
courage  to  declare  his  word  with  perfect  liberty  ;  and 
having  finifhed  their  prayers,  the  place  fhook  wherein 
they  were  aflembled,  and  they  were  again  filled  with,' 
the  Holy  Ghoft. 

At  this  time  many  of  the  faithful  fold  their  eftates, 
and  brought  the  money  to  the  apofties  (id.  v.  i>  2* 
See. )  Of  this  number  was  a  man  called  Ananias,  with 
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his  wife  Sapphira,  who,  by  a  private  agreement  be- 


'  tween  themfelves,  concealed  a  part  ,of  the  money  for 
which  they  had  fold  their  land,  and  brought  the  reft 
to  St  Peter,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  fum.  Ananias  came 
firft  ;  and  St  Peter  faid  to  him,  Ananias,  how  came 
Satan  to  feduce  you,  and  to  prevail  with  you  to  lie  to 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  concealing  part  of  the  price  of 
your  land  ?  It  is  not  men  that  you  thought  to  impofe 
on,  but  God.  Immediately  Ananias  fell  down  dead, 
and  they  carried  him  out  and  buried  him.  About 
three  hours  after  his  wife  Sapphira  came  in,  and  St 
Peter  faid  to  her  almoft  the  fame  things  he  had  before 
faid  to  her  hufband,  and  immediately  ihe  fell  down 
alfo,  and  gave  up  the  ghoft.  This  affair  infufed  a 
great  awe  in  the  whole  church,  and  amongft  all  thofe 
that  heard  of  it.  (See  A&s  v.) 

The  number  of  believers  considerably  increafed  eve¬ 
ry  day  ;  fo  that  they  even  brought  out  the  fick  into 
the  ftreets,  and  laid  them  where  Peter  was  to  pafs,  that 
at  leaft  his  fhadow  might  cover  fome  of  them,  by  which 
means  they  were  healed  of  their  diftempers.  Then  the 
high  pneft  and  his  affociates,  that  is,  the  Pharilees, 
caufed  the  apoftles  to  be  apprehended  and  put  into 
prifon.  But  an  angel  brought  them  forth,  and  bid 
them  go  into  the  temple,  and  there  boldly  declare  all 
the  words  of  life  which  God  had  taught  them.  This 
they  performed  :  upon  which  the  princes  and  priefts 
caufed  them  to  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  having 
demanded  why  they  had  difobeyed  their  orders,  in 
continuing  to  fpeak  ftill  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
Peter  and  the  apoftles  anfwered,  that  it  was  more  ne- 
ceffary  to  obey  God  than  man.  This  anfwrer  provoked 
them  very  much,  and  they  were  going  to  condemn 
them  to  death,  when  Gamaliel  prevailed  with  them  to 
change  their  refolution,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that 
if  this  matter  proceeded  from  God,  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  oppofe  it;  but  if  otherwife,  then  it  fhould  foon 
vanifh  of  ltfelf.  .  So  they  difmiffed  the  apoftles,  after 
giving  them  thirty-nine  ftripes  a  piece,  and  charged 
them  to  fpeak  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,  a  perfecution 
was  carried  on  againft  the  faithful  at  Jerufalem,and  they 
were  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  feveral  places.  The 
apoftles  alone  continued  at  Jerufalem  (A<fts  viii.  i,  2, 

3>  &c.)  St  Philip  the  deacon  going  to  Samaria,  the 
Samaritans  received  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  feveral 
of  them  were  baptized.  Then  St  Peter  and  St  John 
repaired  thither  alfo,  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghoft ; 
which  St  Philip,  being  only  a  deacon,  had  not  powe^ 
to  do.  Simon  the  magician  was  alfo  baptized  among 
others-;  and  admiring  the  power  that  the  apoftles  had, 
of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghoft,  would  have  bought  the 
fame  power  of  the  apoftles,  and  accordingly  offered 
money  to  St  Peter.  But  Peter  with  indignation  re¬ 
plied  to  him  I  hy  money  and  thou  perifh  together, 
who  thinkeft  the  gifts  of  God  can  be  bought  with 
money  .  ihou  haft  no  part  with  us,  nor  haft  any  pre- 
tenfions  to  this  mimftry,  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  be- 
fore  God  Repent  therefore  of  this  wickednefs,  and 
pray  to  God  if  perhaps  he  will  pardon  the  wicked 
thoughts  of  thy  heart.  After  this  Peter  and  John  re¬ 
turned  again  to  Jerufalem.  See  Ad3  viii.  J 

.  ^  ^re  Pcrfe<-’Ution  being  now  prettv  well  ex 
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ty,  he  came  alfo  to  fee  the  faints  that  dwelt  at  Lydda.  Peter. 
Here  he  found  man  called  ^Eneas,  who  had  been  '  v * 
paralytic  for  eight  years.  St  Peter  faid  to  him,  JR- 
neas,  rife  up  ;  Jefus  Chrift  the  Lord  cures  you.  He 
prefently  got  up  ;  and  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  that 
law  the  miracle  were  converted  to  the  Lord.  There 
was  alfo  at  Joppa  a  certain  holy  woman,  named  Ta bi- 
tha  who  happening  to  die  while  St  Peter  was  at 
Lydda,  the  difciplts  fent  to  defire  him  to  come  to 
them  Whereupon  St  Peter  came,  and  entering  into 
the  chamber  where  Tabitha  lay  dead,  he  caufed  every 
body  to  go  out,  and  betook  himfelf  to  prayers.  Then 
turning  himfelf  towards  the  corpfe,  he  faid,  Tabitha 
anfe.  At  which  inftant  f he  opened  her  eyes,  and  fee¬ 
ing  St  Peter,  (he  fat  up.  This  miracle  was  much 
famed  at  Joppa,  and  was  the  occafion  that  many  were 
converted.  St  Peter  flayed  there  a  good  while,  taking 
up  (us  lodging  with  one  Simon  a  tanner.  ° 

Now  there  was  at  Crefarea  of  Palefline  a  centurion 
called  Cornelius,  a  man  that  feared  God  (Afts  x  1 
2,  3.)  and  to  whom  it  was  revealed  by  an  angel,  that 
he  Ihoidd  fend  to  Joppa  to  Peter,  who  fhould  tell  him 
wAaf  **ad  to  do.  Cornelius  immediately  fent  two 
of  his  fervants ;  and  while  they  were  upon  the  road,  the 
Cord  fent  a  vilion  to  Peter,  to  prepare  him  to  go  to 
this  man  without  any  fcruple,  although  he  was  not  a 
Jew  ;  for  as  yet  the  door  of  the  gofpel  had  not  been 
opened  to  the  Gentiles.  St  Peter,  then  being  at  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  fell  into  a  trance,  and  faw,  as  it  were, 
a  great  fheet  of  linen  let  down  from  heaven,  which  was 
full  of  all  kinds  of  animals  and  reptiles,  both  clean  and 
unclean.  He  had  this  vifion  three  times,  and  heard  a 
voice,  faying,  Arife  Peter,  kill  and  eat.  But  Peter 
anfwered,  Lord,  I  have  never  eaten  any  thing  unclean, 
ihe  voice  replied,  Call  not  that  unclean  which  God 
has  purified.  After  which  the  fheet  was  again  takes 
up  '"to  heaven.  At  the  fame  time,  the  men  came  in 
that  had  been  fent  by  Cornelius.  They  acquainted 
him  with  what  had  happened  to  their  matter,  and  de- 
lired  him  to  go  along  with  them  to  Csefarea.  The 
day  following  St  Peter  fee  out  thither,  and  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  fome  of  the  brethren  of  Joppa.  fSte 
Acts  X.)  rr  v 

When  Peter  was  returned  to  Jerufalem,  the  faithful 
of  the  circumcifion  laid  to  him,  why  have  you  gone 
unto  the  uncircumcifed,  and  why  did  you  eat  with 
them  .  but  Peter  having  related  to  them  all  that  pafl'eJ, 
they  were  fatisfied,  and  glorified  God  who  had Viven 
the  gift  of  repentance  leading  to  life  as  well  to  the 
Gentiles  as  to  the  Jews.  It  is  thought,  that  a  little 

aLter^thlS.  Pcter  Went  to  Antl*ocIl>  where  be  founded 
the  Chriftian  church  of  which  he  was  hifiiop  (Gal. 
n.  11.)  It  is  believed  that  he  continued  here  Yeven 
years,  though  not  conftantly  :  for  during  this  time,  he 
went  to  Jerufalem,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor,  to  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  as  is  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  epiftle  that  he  afterwards  addreffed  to 
the  faithful  of  thefe  provinces.  From  thence  he  went 
f°.  Rome>  the  42 d  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  at  his  leaving  Antioch  he  there  fix¬ 
ed  St  Ignatius  in  his  place.  Eufebius  thinks,  that  the 
chief  occafion  of  his  going  to  Rome  was  to  oppofe  Si¬ 
mon  Magus,  who  by  his  deceits  had  pei  verted  a  great 
number  of  perfons.  However,  the  prefence  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter,  and  the  true  miracles  that  he  oppofed  to  the  trick} 
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of  S’rnon,  ruined y  or  much  diminished,  the  reputation 
of  this  impofior. 

St  Peter,  leaving  Rome,  came  to  Jerufalem  at  the 
pafTover,  in  the  44th  year  of  the  Chriilian  era,  when 
Herod  Agrippa  began  to  perfecute  the  church.  That 
prince  put  St  James  the  Greater,  brother  of  John,  10 
the  fword  (Aft*  xii.  i,  Sic.)  ;  and  perceiving  that  his 
death  was  agretable  to  the  Jews,  he  moreover  caufed 
Peter  to  be  appsthended  and  put  in  prifen,  with  a 
defigu  of  executing  him  pul  liciy  after  the  pafTover. 
But  the  very  night  that  Herod  thought  of  putting  him 
to  death,  as  Peter,  loaded  with  chains,  was  rfleep  be¬ 
tween  two  folditrs,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  awakened 
him,  broke  off  his  chains,  opened  the  prifon  door,  and 
brought  him  out  the  length  of  a  Hreet.  Then  the 
angel  leaving  him,  he  came  to  the  hr  life  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  John,  where  many  of  the  faithful  were  af- 
femb’ed  at  prayers ;  and  having  knocked  at  the  door, 
a  damfel  named  Rhoda  came  to  open  it ;  but  when  fhe 
heard  Peter's  voice,  in  Head  of  opening  the  door,  fhe 
ran  in  a  trvnfport  of  joy  to  acquaint  the  family  that 
Peter  was  at  the  door.  '1  hofe  that  heard  her  could 
not  believe  it,  and  faid,  it  was  his  angel,  and  not  him- 
felf :  hut  continuing  to  knock,  and  being  let  in,  he 
informed  them  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 

He  then  left  Jerufalem;  but  we  are  not  told  what 
became  of  him  till  the  time  of  the  council  he'd  at  Jc- 
rufalem  in  the  year  51.  It  is  thought  that  before  this 
time  he  made  his  feeond  journey  to  Rome,  from  whence 
he  wrote  his  firff  epiille. 

St  Peter  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  in  the  year  5  t 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  had  banrfhed 
all  Jews  from  thence,  becaufe  of  the  tumults  they  con¬ 
tinually  railed  there,  excited  by  one  Chreftus,  as  Sue¬ 
tonius  fays,  meaning  probably  by  this  name  Jefus 
ChriH.  The  a;  oflle  then  returned  into  Judea,  where 
was  held  the  council  of  Jerufalem  ;  in  which,  after  a 
ftridl  examination  of  the  matter  propofed  to  Peter  and 
the  apoHles,  be  fpoke  to  them  with  much  wifdom, 
faying  (  Adts  xv.  7,  8,  &c.),  that  God  having  given 
his  Holy  Gholt  and  the  gift  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles 
as  well  a3  to  the  Jew?,  they  ought  not  to  impofe  the 
yokeof  the  legal  obfervantes  on  the  newconvevts, which 
(as  he  fays)  ne  ther  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  able 
to  bear.  But  we  believe,  that  it  is  through  the  grace 
of  Jefus  ChriH;  that  both  we  and  they  fh.ill  be  faved. 
St  James  the  Lets,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  feconded  this 
opinion  of  St  Peter  ;  and  the  council  came  to  this  con- 
clufion,  That  no  new  obligation  ihould  be  impofed  on 
the  Gentiles,  but  only  that  they  fhould  be  required  to 
abitain  from  fornication,  from  the  ufe  of  Hood,  and 
from  meats  offered  to  idols.  The  resolution  of  this 
council  was  written  to  the  faithful  of  Antioch,  becaufe 
it  was  there  this  queHion  was  tiril  darted. 

Some  time  after,  St  Peter  coming  to  Antioch  (Gal. 
ii.  11,  &c.),  he  eat  and  drank  with  the  Gentiles,  with¬ 
out  regarding  that  diitindtion  of  meats  enjoined  by  the 
law.  But  ater  that,  when  fome  of  the  faithful  of  Je- 
rufalem  came  to  Antioch,  being  converted  Jews,  St 
Peter,  out  of  fear  to  offend  them,  feparated  hiniftlf  from 
the  corverted  Gentileg,  and  would  no  longer  eat  with 
them  as  before.  St  Paul,  fearing  that  what  St  Peter 
did  might  be  interpreted  as  if  he  had  a  defire  to  ob¬ 
lige  the  Gentiles  to  judaize,  and  to  fubunt  themfdve* 
to  the  yoke  of  the  law*  and  fo  to  revoke  and  annul 


what  he  himfelf  had  determined  in  the  council  of  Je¬ 
rufalem,  he  with  flood  Pttcr  to  his  face,  and  openly 
expoltulated  with  him,  telling  him,  he  was  much  in 
the  wrong  to  endeavour  to  oblige  the  Gentiles,  at 
lead  tacitly  1  y  his  own  manner  of  a&ing,  to  live  as 
the  Jews  do  ;  and  St  Peter  received  this  reprehenfion 
with  filence  and  humility. 

The  particulars  of  St  Peter’s  life  are  little  known 
from  the  51ft  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  in  which  the 
council  of  Jerufalem  was  held,  till  his  laff  journey  to 
Rome,  which  was  fome  time  before  his  death.  Then 
being  acquainted  by  revelation  that  the  time  ofliig 
death  was  not  far  off  (2  Pet.  i.  14.),  he  had  a  mind 
to  write  to  the  faithful  that  had  been  converted  by 
him,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  truths  he  had  before 
taught  them.  He  fent  them  therefore  his  fecund 
ep  Hie. 

St  Peter  and  St  Paul  came  to  Rome  about  the  fame 
time,  in  the  year  of  ChriH  65,  where  they  performed 
many  miracles,  an  1  made  many  converts.  Simon  Ma¬ 
gus  by  his  tricks  continued  here  to  deceive  the  people, 
pre’ ending  himfelf  to  be  the  Mefiiah,  and  even  at-, 
tempting  to  afeend  into  heaven  :  for  having  caufed 
himielt  to  be  carried  up  into  the  air  by  his  daemons, 
in  a  fiery  chariot,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  betook  thtm- 
felves  to  their  prayers  ;  and  then  the  impofior,  being 
forfaken  by  his  daemons,  fell  down  upon  the  ground, 
wnich  fall  fome  time  afterwards  occafioned  his  death. 
See  Simon  Magus. 

Soon  after  this,  St  Peter  was  taken  up  and  thrown 
into  prifon,  where  it  is  faid  he  continued  for  nine 
months  ;  at  laH  he  was  crucified  at  Rome  in  the  Via 
OHia;  with  his  head  downwards,  as  he  himfelf  had  de- 
fired  of  his  executioners.  This  he  did  out  of  a  fenfe 
of  humility,  for  fear  it  ihould  be  thought,  as  St  Am- 
hrofe  fays,  that  he  affedled  the  glory  of  Jefus  ChriH, 
and  the  more  to  augment  the  pain  of  his  execution. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  body  of  St  Peter  was  at  firft  b\u 
ried  in  the  catacombs,  two  miles  from  Rome,  from 
whence  it  was  afterwards  transported  to  the  Vatican*', 
where  it  has  la'n  ever  fince.  His  feitival  is  celebra\cd 
with  that  of  St  Paul  on  the  29th  of  June.  St  Peter 
died  in  the  66th  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  after  having 
been  bifhop  of  Rome  for  about  24  or  25  years.  His 
age  might  be  about  74  or  75  years.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  that  St  Linus  was  his  fucceffor.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  portraiture  that  Nicephorus  gives  us  of  St 
Peter,  which  he  has  probably  taken  from  the  ancient 
pidhircs  that  were  preferred  of  this  apoftle.  He  was 
not  fat,  but  pretty  tall  and  upright,  having  a  fair  and 
palifh  countenance.  The  hair  of  his  head  and  beard 
was  thick,  frizzled,  and  not  long.  His  eyes  were 
black,  and  blood* fhot ;  his  eye-brows  protuberant  and 
lofty  ;  his  nofe  fomething  long,  and  rather  flat  tham 
fharp. 

The  two  e  pi  Hies  of  St  Peter  are  addrefied  to  thofe 
Jewifh  converts  who  were  fcattered  throughout  Pon- 
tus,  Gahtia,  &c.  not  only  upon  the  perfecution  rnifed 
at  Jerufalem,  but  upon  former  di fperfions  of  the  Jews 
into  thofe  places  on  feveral  other  occafions.  The  firft 
epilile  is  principally  defigned  to.  comfort  and  confirm 
them  under  thofe  fiery  trials  and  manifold  tempta¬ 
tions  they  were  then  fubjedt  to,  and  to  diredt  and  in- 
firud  them  how  to  behave  in  the  feveral  Hates  and  re¬ 
lations  both  of  the  civil  and  the  Chriitian  life,  that 
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J  not  be  engaged  in  thofc  rebellions  againft 

Casfar  and  his  officers,  then  -tomtuted  among  the 
Jews  ;  and  that  they  might  fiop  the  mouths  of  thole 
who  fpeke  againfl  them  as  evil  doers.  In  the  fecond 
epiflle,  he  profecutes  the  fame  fubjed,  to  prevent 
their  apoftacy  from  the  faith,  on  account  of  any  per¬ 
fections  they  were  liable  to.  He  like  wife  guards 
them  againfl  the  corrupt  principles  of  the  gnoftics, 
«nd  thofe  who  fcoffed  at  the  promife  of  Chrift’e  com¬ 
ing,  as  if  it  would  never  be  verified. 

St'rdcur  ^  Pet,er’8  ftyle’  {:ys  3  moJern  author»  ^preffes  the 
?oble.  vehemence  and  fervour  cf  his  fpir.t,  the  full 
knowledge  he  had  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  ftrong  af. 
furance  he  had  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  his  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  he  writes  with  the  authority  of  the  firft 
man  in  the  college  of  the  apoftles.  He  writes  with 
that  quicknefs  and  rapidity  of  ftyle,  with  that  noble 
negled  of  fome  of  the  formal  confeauences  and  nice¬ 
ties  of  grammar,  ft  ill  preferving  its  true  reafon,  and 
natural  analogy  (which  are  always  marks  of  a  fublime 
genius),  that  you  can  fcarce  perceive  the  panfes  of  his 
•  difeourfe  and  diftindlion  of  his  periods.  The  great 
Jofeph  Scaliger  calls  St  Peter’s  firft  epiftle  majellic  ; 
and  we  hope  he  was  more  judicious  than  to  exclude  the 
fecond,  though  he  did  not  name  it. 

no.^e  rnaJc^y»  ail(i  becoming  freedom,  is  what 
Ci  tinguifhes  St  Peter ;  a  devout  and  judicious  perfon 
cannot  read  him  without  foiemn  attention  and  awful 
concern.  The  conflagration  of  this  lower  world,  and 
future  judgment  of  angels  and  men,  in  the  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Itcond,  is  deferibed  in  fuch  lirong  and  ter¬ 
rible  terms,  fuch  awful  circumilancea,  that  in  the  de- 
feription  we  fee  the  planetary  heavens  and  this  our 
earth  wrapped  up  with  devouring  fkines,  hear  the 
groans  of  an  expiring  world,  and  the  cruflies  of  na- 
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rents  being  opulent,  gave  him  a  learned  education.  In 
his  youth,  when  he  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
he  vvas  ^xceffively  fond  o t  poetry;  and  when  he  was 
a  little  further  advanced  in  life,  he  became  no  id's  fond 
ot  rhetoric*  to  the  ftudy  of  which  he  applied  with  the 
greateft  ardour.  From  Pans  lie  removed  to  Bononfa 
in  Italy,  to  acquire  the  civil  and  canon  law ;  Tn  the 
knowledge  of  Loth  which  be  very  much  excelled.  He 
appears  from  his  writings  to  have  cultivated  medicine. 


ture  tumbling  into  univerfal  ruin. 

The  authority  of  the  fecond  epiftle  of  St  Peter  was 
for  fome  time  doubted  of,  as  Origen,  Eufebfus,  St  Je¬ 
rome,  and  others  have  obferved.  'What  made  the  an¬ 
cients  call  it  in  queftion,  is  the  difference  of  its  llyle 
irom  the  firft.  The  third  chapter,  which  deferiles  the 
cataftrophe  of  the  viiibie  world,  made  Grotius  think 
this  epiftle  was  wrote  alter  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  ; 
becaufe  that  was  not  to  happen  till  alter  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  that  city  ;  upon  which  he  conjeflures,  that 
Simeon  biftiop  of  Jerufalem  is  the  author  of  this  epiftle, 
and  that  the  infcription  which  carries  St  Peter’s  name 
18  corrupted.  But  the  heft  critics  admit  this  epiftle 
to  be  the  genuine  work  of  St  Peter,  who  difeovers 
himfelf,  where  he  fays,  that  he  was  prefent  at  our 
.Lord’s  transfiguration  ;  and  where  lie  tells  the  Jews, 
this  was  the  lecond  letter  he  had  written  to  tnem. 
The  reader  may  fee  this  queilion  fully  difeufl'ed,  and 
the  authority  of  this  epiftle  eftabliihed  beyond  all 
doujt,  by  the  learned  Dr  Sherlock,  in  his  Dgt  nation 
on  the  authority  of  the  Second  Epiftle  of  St  Peter. 

bt  1  eter  has  been  made  the  author  of  feveral  books ; 
fuch  were,  Ins  Ads,  his  Gofpel,  his  Revelation,  his 
woik  about  preaching,  and  another  about  judgment, 
i  here  is  extant  a  large  hittory  of  St  Peter,  called  the 
Recognitions,  afcribed  to  St  Clement. 

Pkthr  of  Blots,  a  learned  man  of  the  12  th  century 
Pas  born rab°ut  ‘he  year  1120,  at  the  city  of  Blois  in 
krante,  from  whence  he  derived  his  came.  His  pa. 
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and  leveral  branches  of  the  mathematics,  with  no  little 
care  and  fuccefa.  TJie  ftudy  of  theology  was  tbe  chief 
delight  and  bufinefs  of  ins  life,  in  which  he  fpent  the 
gieateft  part  of  hia  time,  and  made  the  greatelt  pro- 
grefs.  But  unfortunately  it  was  that  fcholattic  theo¬ 
logy,  which  coiififted  in  vain  attempts  to  prove  and 
explain  the  many  abfurd  opinions  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  church,  by  the  fubdeties  of  Ariitotehan  logic. 
In  attempting  to  explain  in  this  manner  the  molt  ab¬ 
furd  of  all  opinions  that  everexifted  amongft  mankind, 
he  was  the  very  firft  ptrfon  who  employed  the  famous 
word  tranfulji ant iation,  which  was  loon  after  adopted 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  hath  ever  ii-iu  e  made  fo 
great  a  noifc.  Being  appointed  preceptor  to  William  II. 
king  of  Sicily  in  1167,  he  obtained  the  cuftody  ot  the 
privy  feal ;  and,  next  to  the  archbifhop  of  Palermo, 
the  prime  minifter,  had  the  greateft  influence  in  all 
affairs.  But  his  power  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for 
the  archbifhop  being  banifhed  in  ri6«,  our  author 
foon  after  left  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  returned  into 
France.  He  was  not  long,  however,  without  a  royal 
patron,  being  invited  into  England  by  Henry  II.  who 
employed  him  as  his  private  fecretary,  made  him  arch- 
deacon  of  Bath,  and  gave  him  fome  other  benefices. 
VV  hen  he  had  fpent  a  few  years  at  court,  he  conceived 
a  difguft  at  that  way  of  life  (of  which  he  hath  drawn 
a  very  unpleafing  pidure  in  one  of  his  letters),  and  re¬ 
tired  into  the  family  of  Richard  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who  had  made  him  his  chancellor  about  the  year 
1176.  In  this  ftation  he  continued  to  the  death  of 
the  aiehbilhop  in  x  183,  enjoying  the  higheil  degree 
oi  favour  with  that  prelate,  though  he  ufed  much  free¬ 
dom  in  reproving  him  for  his  remifthefa  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church.  Our  author  remained  in  the  fame 
ftation  in  the  family  of  archbifhop  Baldwin,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Richard,  ading  both  as  his  fecretai  v  an  i  chan¬ 
cellor.  He  was  alfo  fent  by  that  prelate  on  an  em- 
oafly  to  Rome  in  1187,10  plead  his  caufe  before  Pope 
Urban  III.  in  the  famous  contreverfy  between  him 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  about  the  church  of 
Hackmgton.  After  the  departure  of  his  friend  and- 
patron  Baldwin  for  the  Holy  Land  in  119  ,  our  au. 
thor  was  involved  in  various  troubles  in  Ins  old  a  ye, 
the  caufe s  ot  which  are  not  diftindly  known;  ami 
died  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  He  appears 
from  his  works,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  molt  valuable  monuments  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flounfhed,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  integrity  ami 
fincere  piety,  as  well  as  of  a  lively  inventive  genius  and 
uncommon  erudition.  His  printed  works  confift  of 
J34  Otters,  which  he  eolLded  together  at  the  deli  re 
of  Henry  II.  ;  of  65  lermons,  delivered  on  various 
occaiions  ;  and  of  1 7  trads  on  different  futjeds. 

Peter  the  Hermit.  See  Croisade  and  Hermit 
Pstek  1.  juftly  ftyled  Peter  the  Great,  czar,  and 

afterward^ 
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Peter,  afterwards  emperor,  of  Ruffia,  founder  of  the  Ruffian 
empire  ;  for  though  the  country  was  well  known,  and 
of  great  antiquity,  yet  it  had  no  extent  of  power,  of 
political  influence,  or  of  general  commerce,  in  Europe, 
till  his  time.  He  was  born  in  1672;  and  was  pro¬ 
claimed  czar  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  in  exclufion 
of  John  his  elder  brother,  who,  being  of  a  fickly  con- 
ftitution,  was  at  the  fame  time  very  weak  in  his  under- 
ftanding.  The  princefs  Sophia,  his  half  filler,  made 
an  infurre&ion  in  favour  of  John  ;  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  war,  it  was  at  lafl  agreed  that  the  two 
brothers  Ihould  jointly  ffiare  the  imperial  dignity. 
Peter  had  been  very  ill  brought  up,  not  only  through 
the  general  defers  of  the  Ruffian  education,  but  like- 
wife  through  the  arts  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  who  fur- 
rounded  him  with  every  thing  that  might  ftifle  his  na¬ 
tural  defire  of  knowledge,  deprave  his  mind,  and  ener¬ 
vate  it  with  pleafures.  Notwithftanding  this,  his  in¬ 
clination  for  military  exercifes  difcovered  itfelf  in  his 
tenderefi  years.  He  formed  a  company  of  50  men, 
commanded  by  foreign  officers,  clothed  and  exercifed 
after  the  German  manner.  He  entered  himfelf  into 
the  lowed:  poll,  that  of  a  drummer  ;  and  never  rofe 
otherwife  than  as  a  foldier  of  fortune.  Herein  his  de- 
fign  was  to  teach  his  nobility,  that  merit,  not  birth, 
was  the  only  title  to  military  employments.  He  re¬ 
inforced  his  company  with  feveral  others,  till  at  lafl  he 
had  got  together  a  confiderable  body  of  foldiers.  As 
he  then  had  no  war  on  his  hands,  he  exercifed  them 
in  all  forts  of  mock* engagements,  and  by  this  means 
fecured  to  himfelf  a  body  of  vrell-difciplined  troops. 
The  fight  of  a  Dutch  vefFel,  which  he  had  met  with 
on  a  lake  belonging  to  one  of  his  pleafure-houfes, 
made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  his  mind,  that  he  concei¬ 
ved  the  almoll  impra&icable  defign  of  forming  a  navy. 
His  firft  care  was  to  get  fome  Hollanders  to  build  fome 
to  all  veffels  at  Mofeow  ;  and  he  palled  two  fticceffive 
fummers  on  board  Englilh  or  Dutch  fhips,  which  fet 
out  from  Archangel,  that  he  might  inflrudl  himfelf  in 
every  branch  of  naval  affairs  (a).  In  1696  czar  John 
died,  and  Peter  was  now  foie  mailer  of  the  empire. 
In  1698  he  fent  an  embaffy  to  Holland;  and  went 
incognito  in  the  retinue,  and  vifited  England  as  well  as 
Holland,  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  fully  in  the  art  of 
ftiip-building.  At  Arafterdam  he  worked  in  the  yard 
as  a  private  Ihip-carpenter,  under  the  name  of  Peter 


Michaelof ;  but  he  has  been  often  heard  to  fay,  that  if  Petef, 
he  had  never  gone  to  England,  he  had  Hill  remained  v*" 
ignorant  of  that  art.  In  1700  he  had  got  together 
a  body  of  Handing  forces,  confiding  of  }o,ooo  foot ; 
and  now  the  vaft  projedl  he  had  formed  difplayed  it¬ 
felf  in  all  its  parts.  He  opened  his  dominions,  which 
till  then  had  been  Ihut  up,  having  firll  fent  the  chief 
nobility  of  his  empire  into  foreign  countries  to  improve 
themfelves  in  knowledge  and  learning.  He  invited 
into  Ruffia  all  the  foreigners  he  could  meet  with,  who 
were  capable  of  inftrudting  hi3  fubje&s  in  any  manner, 
and  offered  them  great  encouragement  to  fettle  in  his 
dominions.  This  raifed  many  difeontents  ;  and  the 
defpotic  authority  he  exerted  on  that  occafion  was 
fcarcely  powerful  enough  to  fupprefs  them.  Jn  1700, 
being  flrengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Auguflus  king 
of  Pcland,  he  made  war  on  Charles  XII.  king  of  Swe¬ 
den.  His  fhfl  ill  fuccefs  did  not  deter  him  ;  for  he 
ufed  to  fay,  I  know  that  my  armies  mull  be  overcome 
for  a  great  while ;  but  even  this  will  at  laft  teach  them 
to  conquer.  He  afterward^  gained  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  and  founded  Peterfburg  in  1703.  I7°9 

he  gained  a  complete  viflory  over  the  Swedes  at  Pul- 
towa.  In  1712  he  was  inclofed  by  the  Turks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth  ;  and  feemed  inevitably  loft,  had 
not  the  czarina  Catherine  bribed  the  grand  vifir,  and 
the  czar’s  prudence  completed  his  deliverance.  In 
1716  he  made  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  vifited  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  various  eftablifh- 
ments  for  which  the  Ruffians  are  obliged  to  him.  He 
formed  an  army  according  to  the  manner  of  the  poli- 
teft  and  moft  experienced  nations :  he  fitted  out  fleets 
in  all  the  four  feas  which  border  upon  Ruffia :  he 
caufed  many  ftrong  fortreffes  to  be  raifed  after  the  beft 
plans  ;  and  made  convenient  harbours  :  he  introduced 
art3  and  feiences  into  his  dominions,  and  freed  religion 
from  many  fuperftitious  abufes  :  he  made  laws,  built 
cities,  cut  canals,  &c. ;  was  generous  in  rewarding, 
impartial  in  punifliing;  faithful,  laborious,  and  humble; 
yet  was  not  free  from  a  certain  roughnefs  of  temper 
natural  to  his  nation.  He  had  indeed  cured  himfelf 
of  excefs  in  drinking  ;  but  he  has  been  branded  with 
feveral  other  vices,  particularly  cruelty.  He  publifhed 
the  unfortunate  hiflory  of  his  fon  prince  Alexis  (b)  ; 
towards  whom  fome  blame  his  feverity,  while  others 

think 


(a)  The  following  circumftance,  it  is  faid,  in  fome  meafnre  determined  Peter  to  attempt  thofe  reformations 

which  he  afterwards  accomplifhed.  Great  events  have  been  fometimes  the  effedl  of  little  caufes;  and  it  is  at  leaft 
poffible,  that  without  the  occurrence  we  are  going  to  relate,  Ruffia  might  ft  ill  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm. 
A  young  Genevefe,  called  Le  Fort,  about  1695,  went  to  Mofeow  with  the  Danifh  ambaflador.  The  czar  Peter, 
who  was  then  19  years  old,  fell  in  company  with  this  Genevefe,  who  had  f@on  learnt  the  Ruffian  tongue,  and 
fpoke  almoft  ail  the  tongues  of  Europe,  Le  Fort  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  prince,  entered  into  his  fervice, 
and  foon  afterwards  into  his  familiarity.  He  made  him  comprehend  that  there  was  a  different  manner  of  living 
and  reigning  from  what  had  unhappily  obtained  throughout  his  vaft  and  miferable  empire.  A  prince  muff 
be  born  with  an  uncommon  greatnefs  of  foul  to  liften  readily  to  a  itranger,  and  to  be  able  to  diyelt  himfelf  of 
the  prejudices  of  a  throne  and  of  his  country.  The  czar  was  fenfible  that  neither  himfelf  nor  his  people  were 
yet  to  be  reckoned  among  men  ;  and  that  he  had  an  empire  to  form,  but  could  have  no  affiftance  at  home. 
From  that  time  he  took  a  refolution  to  leave  his  dominions ;  and  fet  out,  like  another  Prometheus,  to  borrow 
celeftial  fire  for  animating  his  countrymen.  .  , 

(b)  Alexis,  like  his  father,  is  faid  to  have  married  a  Have,  and,  like  him,  quitted  Mofcovy  fecretly,  but 
had  not  the  fame  fuccefs  in  his  undertakings  ;  and  the  being  but  a  bad  imitator  of  his  father,  coft  him  his  life. 
He  became  an  example  of  the  moft  terrible  feverity  that  ever  was  given  from  the  tribunal  of.the  throne:  but,  what 
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think  it  no  more  than  was  neceflary.  He  perfe&ly 
U  knew  the  honour  due  to  perfons  of  merit ;  and  not 
only  heaped  honours  upon  them  during  their  life,  but 
gave  them  marks  of  efteem  even  after  their  death.  He 
died  of  the  ftrangury  in  1725,  and  left  the  world 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  and  the  piety  of  a 
Chriftian.  F  7 

Peter  was  tall  of  ftature, >nd  of  a  bold  and  majeftic 
afpedd,  though  fometimes  disfigured  by  convulfions, 
which  altered  his  features.  This  deformity  was  afcri- 
bed  to  poifon,  given  him,  as  it  is  faid,  by  his  filler 
Sophia  ;  but  it  was,  indeed  no  other  than  wine  and 
brandy,  which  he  often  drank  to  excefs,  relying  too  > 
much  on  the  drength  of  his  constitution.  He  con- 
verfed  with  perfons  in  all  ftations,  from  the  mechanic 
to  the  general  of  an  army  5  and  his  convention  was 
neither  hke  that  of  a  barbarian  who  makes  no  diftinc- 
tioP  between  men,  nor  of  a  popular  prince  who 
feeks  to  pi  cafe  all  the  world,  but  that  of  a  perfon 
who  aims  at  inftnnftion.  He  loved  women  as  much 
as  the  king  of  Sweden,  his  rival,  dreaded  them,  and 
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all  were  equally  agreeable  to  him  as  well  in  bed  as  at 
k°  U  9  C  va*ued  himfelf  on  drinking  large  draughts, v 
rather  than  Tipping  delicious  wines.  We  are  told  that 
tings  and  legiflators  ffiould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  tranfported  by  palfion  ;  but  nev^r  was  any  man 
more  paffionate  than  Peter  the  Great,  nor  more  mer- 
oi  v  s  n  a  king  this  is  more  than  an  infirmity  for 
which  we  make  amends  by  confeffing  it  ;  but  it  was 
generally  remarked  of  Peter,  and  he  himfelf  faid  to 
a  magistrate  of  Holland,  at  his  fecond  voyage,  “  I 
have  reformed  my  nation,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
re  orm  myfelf.”  It  is  true,  the  cruelties  with  which 
he  is  reproached  were  not  novelties  at  the  court  of 
Mofcow,  any  more  than  at  that  of  Morocco  :  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  fee  a  czar,  with  his  own  royal  hand, 
infl.a  100  ladies  of  a  bull’s  Pizzle  0n  the  naked  fhoul’ 
ders  of  a  prime  officer  of  the  crown,  or  of  a  lady 
o  the  palace,  for  failing  in  their  duty,  by  getting 
drunk  i  or  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  his  fabre,  by  itri. 
king  off  the  head  of  a  criminal.  Peter  had  himfelf 
periormed  fome  of  thofe  ceremonies  of  hir  country  ; 

Lc 
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afiing  the  cruel  ftepmother.  The  crea  cnW  o  tl  f  '  ,  Catherine  was  not  in  the  leak  fufPeaed  of 
and  his  difapproving  every  thing  that  was  arand  and  iTl  Alexis  was  h,3  being  too  much  a  Ruffian, 
the  nation.  One  day,  hearing  Le MofcoS  P-jf  ed  by  his  father  for  the  glory  of 

in  the  kgilding  of  Peterfburg  he  faid  “  Tato  u-  b-C  ln^uPPorta^e  fatigues  they  were  to  undergo 

to  attend  his  fither  in  a  jo,^of  fiooor  ioltZT  A  T  W,1‘  V  ftand  ,ong”  When  he  was  called- 
took  violent  purges  for  1  diltemper  which  he  had  rot  •’  a7d7uch' mTI  ^  fe'gned  f,cknefs-  He 

mg  of  brandy,  impaired  his  health  and  his  wits  ‘  At  fir  I  th  !  r<’(”eil'7’  Wl'th  ex«ffve  drink, 

with  geometry  and  hiflory,  and  had  learnt  the  German  toner, !  .7  ,7  ln,cllnat,orl  t0  Iearnmg,  was  acquainted 
for  which  he  was  moft  reproached  by  his  father  Thev  ’  -Uj  \e.  iatfd  war»  aml  would  never  learn  it; 

fen  buttle,  filler  of  the  emprefs  eonfort  to  Charles  Vr  TV  maT‘ed  hlm  J7n  to  the  princefs  of  Wol- 
abandoned  for  a  debauch  in  brandy,  and  for  Afrofin’a  a  FiXnT^  T  Un/ort.unate  ’>  the  princefs  was  often 
very  agreeable.  It  ,'s  reported  tl/t  the  princefs  dkd  bf  chl^  mm  ^  »atu«*  ^  rmde,  and 

nnd  that  afterwards  the  czarowitz  fecretly  efpoufed  AfrofiL  in  l0r  cha£nn  to  prove  mortal; 

trough1  him  a  brother,  at  which  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  uneafv  ™ *  C  ernprefs  Catherine  had  juft 

.T„5  SpT  fld'h85  tmu  *, length  the 

to  go  into  a  monaftery.  ’  and  the  Prmce  told  him  that  he  intended 

F.a^r'Tf  ™ 

vour,  now  was  the  time  to  declare  himfelf-  bur  •  •  “  .  „  £  y  had  a  P3rt7  formed  in  his  fa- 

dependent,,  1.  took  himfelf  popnUt,  „d 

iands  of  ducats  which  he  had  fecretly  borrowed  H^th  'th  feraped  together  fome  thou. 

Charles  VI.  brother  of  his  deceafed  wife  Thev  kern  him  fn  7  himf®  f  uPder  l.he  Pr°teftion  of  the  emperor 

paffed  to  Naples,  where  he  refided  almoft'a  year  ?  while  neither  lrisTther  ^Ct>S”“0  at  Ve“'.ce’r/rom  whence  he 
place  of  his  retreat.  7  ’  neither  Jus  father  nor  any  perfon  in  Ruffia  knew  the 

fpea  paid  him  in  other^kces^  biiT  wh^rgfllan^nowLTrto1  b  ^  r™  received  with  al1  the  re“ 

a  manufaftory,  and  one  piece  of  work  attrffl S  fiX  ™  ■  ?.  ,  b“[  in  France’  lf  he  went  to  vifit 

day.  He  went  to  dine  at  the  Duke  d’Antin’s  at  ivfvi  6  1  f”  a"?th®r\  he.was  prefented  with  it  the  next 
at  full  length,  in  the  fame  habit  that  he  wore  Wl  -»  ™  iere, the  thin^.he  ^aw  was  his  own  pi&ure 

kinds  before  him,  and  prefented  him  with  them'-  at  l!ft  thewT  ''°y,a.  of  meda!s>  the7  Uruck  all 

feet,  and  left  him  to  take  it  up.  He  there  faw’  himfelf  ner^Al"^  °"e  wluo!1  th^y  Iet  droP  on  P«rpofe  at  his 
The  reverfewas  a  Fame,  and  found  her  in  1^77 c  ^  pe  feftl>’  e«graven  with  thefe  words,  Peter  the  Great. 
to  a  prince  who  really  acquired  new  merit  by “rave£g.  ^  a'iuii°n  °°  lefs'  jIlft  thaa  fla“cring 

to  his  own,  and  refumed  hislewrit^^I-Iehad tl,ing  d‘[Pme3  "ie"  to  §ent!fne^  and  indulgence,  he  returned 
whence  that  young  prince  «, ^  conduftei  t„  M  T'^v  r  ?  f°n  t0  re.tU™  frorn  NaP^«  Pcterfburg,  from 
him  of  hia  fucce/fion  to  the  throne,  by  making  him  fmm  nfol”  1  * h‘S  fat.!ie.r  ;  be^an  witb  depriving 
112  '“fideatioa  of  which  aft  the  father  “hf  Iba  thc  €ud  of  I71^ 

1st 
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Peter,  J,c  Fort,  however  (fee  note  a),  had  authority  enough 
over  him  at  times  to  day  his  hand  even  when  lifted  up 
to  ftrike,  but  he  had  not  Le  Fort  always  near  him. 

The  Czar’s  flrft  marriage  is  thus  related  in  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  Efq.  “  Ittookplaceini690, 
when  he  was  only  1  8.  He  was  married  to  Ottokeffa  La- 
puchin,  a  boyar’s  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  prince  A- 
lexis;  fome  time  after  he  turned  her  away,  and  fhut  her 
up  in  a  monailery,  on  fufpicion  of  difloyalty  to  his  bed. 
It  was  fa  id,  that  in  one  of  her  jealous  fits  flic  charged 
prince  Menzikoff  with  carrying  the  czar  to  drabs  of 
his  former  acquaintance,  who  had  teen  his  cuftomers 
for  cakes  ;  upbraiding  him  with  his  flrft  occupation  : 
and  that  Menzikoff  ever  after  bore  an  irieconcilea  >le 
enmity  to  both  her  and  her  fon.  After  the  divorce, 
one  Mifs  Mons,  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  born  at 
Mofcow,  of  foreign  parents,  was  much  in  favour  with 
the  czar;  but  when  he  was  abroad,  Mr  Keyferling, 
then  refolding  at  Mofcow  as  envoy  from  the  king  of 
Prufiia,  paid  his  aJdrefles  to,  and  married  her.  When 
the  czar  returned,  he  was  fo  much  offended  at  Key- 
ferling,  that  he  ordered  him  to  leave  Mofcow,  which 
occafioned  his  immediate  re  cal  by  the  king  his  mafter, 
who  fent  another  in  his  room.  It  was  believed,  if 
his  public  chara&er  had  not  prote&ed  him,  he  would 
have  fevercly  felt  his  majefly’s  difpleafure. 

“  The  czar  was  fome  time  after  fmitten  with  the 
chasms  of  another  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  foreign  merchant  in  this  city  :  he  flrft  faw  her  in 
her  father’s  houfe,  where  he  dined  one  day.  He  was 


fo  much  taken  with  her  appearance,  that  he  offered  Peter. 

her  any  terms  fhe  pleafed,  if  fhe  would  live  with  him; - v— • 

which  this  virtuous  young  woman  modeftlf  rehifed  : 
but  dreading  the  effefts  of  his  authority,  fhe  pm  on 
a  refolution,  and  left  Mofcow  in  the  night,  without 
communicating  her  defign  even  to  her  parents.  Having 
provided  a  little  money  for  her  fupport,  fhe  travelled 
on  foot  feveral  miles  into  the  country,  till  fhe  arrived 
at  a  froall  village  where  her  nurfe  lived  with  her  huf- 
band  and  their  daughter,  the  young  lady’s  fofter-fifter, 
to  whom  fhe  difeovered  her  intention  of  concealing 
herfelf  in  the  wood  near  that  village  :  and  to  prevent 
any  difeovery,  fhe  fet  out  the  fame  night,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  hufband  and  daughter.  The  hufband  be¬ 
ing  a  timber-man  by  trade,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  wood,  conduced  her  to  a  little  dry  fpot  in  the 
middle  of  a  morafs,  and  there  he  built  a  hut  for  her 
habitation.  She  had  depofited  her  money  with  her 
nurfe  to  procure  little  necefiaries  for  her  fupport,  which 
were  faithfully  conveyed  to  her  at  night  by  the  nurfe 
or  her  daughter,  by  one  of  whom  fhe  was  conftantly 
attended  in  the  night  time. 

“'The  next  day  after  her  flight,  the  czar  called  at 
her  father’s  to  fee  her,  and  finding  the  parents  in  an¬ 
xious  concern  for  their  daughter,  and  himfelt  difap* 
pointed,  fancied  it  a  plan  of  their  own  concerting. 

He  became  angry,  and  began  to  threaten  them  with 
the  efFedls  of  his  difpleafure  if  fhe  was  not  produced  : 
nothing  was  left  to  the  parents  but  the  moil  folemn 
proteftations,  with  tears  of  real  forroW  running  down 

their 


It  was  not  altogether  improbable  that  fuch  an  ad  would  have  been  fome  time  or  other  annulled.  The  czar, 
therefore,  in  order  to  give  it  more  force,  forgetting  that  he  was  a  father,  and  only  remembering  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  an  empire,  which  his  fon  might  overturn,  and  involve  in  its  ancient  barbarity,  ordered  a  public 
procefs  to  be  drawn  up  againft  that  unfortunate  prince,  for  fome  concealment,  with  which  he  was  charged,  in 
the  confeflion  that  they  had  exa&ed  of  him. 

An  aflembly  was  held  of  the  bifhops,  inferior  ecclefiaflics,  and  profeffors ;  who  found  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
that  thofe  who  curfe  their  father  or  their  mother  fhould  be  put  to  death  ;  that  David  indeed  had  pardoned 
Ahfalom,  who  had  rebelled  againft  him,  but  that  Abfalom  was  never  pardoned  by  God.  Such  was  their  opi¬ 
nion,  without  drawing  any  conclufion  ;  but  it  was  in  effe&  figning  a  warrant  for  his  death.  Alexis  had  not  in 
fa&  curfed  his  father,  neither  had  he  ever  revolted  like  Abfalom  ;  he  had  never  lain  publicly  with  the  king’s 
concubines,  but  he  had  left  the  kingdom  without  his  father’s  permiflion,  and  had  written  letters  to  hi3 
friends,  in  which  he  only  fignified  that  he  hoped  they  would  one  day  be  mindful  of  him  in  Ruffla.  But  what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  cafe,  of  124  lay  judges,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  on  him,  there  was  not  one  that  judged 
his  offences  lefs  than  capital;  and  thofe  who  could  not  write,  made  others  fign  for  them.  It  is  reported  in 
Europe,  that  the  czar  had  got  tranflated  from  Spanifh  into  Ruffian  the  criminal  procefs  againft  Don  Carlos, 
that  unfortunate  prince  whom  his  father  Philip  II.  had  confined  in  a  prifon,  where  the  heir  of  that  great 
monarchy  ended  his  days.  But  there  was  nothing  like  a  procefs  carried  on  againft  Don  Carlos,  nor  was  it 
ever  known  whether  that  prince  died  a  natural  or  a  violent  death.  Peter,  the  mod  defpotic  of  princes,  wanted 
not  an  example.  Certain  it  is  that  the  prince  died  the  day  alter  the  fentenee,  and  that  the  czar  had  at  Mof¬ 
cow  one  of  the  beft  apothecary’s  (hops  in  Europe.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  prince  Alexis,  the  heir 
of  themoft  extenfive  empire  in  the  world,  being  condemned  unanimoufly  by  his  father’s  fubjedls,  which  were 
one  day  to  be  his  own,  might  die  of  the  fudien  fhock  and  change  given  to  the  body  at  the  apprehenfion  of  fo 
ft  range  and  difmal  a  fentenee.  The  father  went  to  fee  his  fon  in  his  lafl  agonies;  and  it  is  faid  he  fhed  tears. 
Infehx  utcunque  ferent  ea  fata  nepites .  Thefe  tears,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  wheels  from  being  covered 
with  the  broken  limbs  of  his  fon’s  friends.  He  beheaded  his  own  brother-in  law  Count  Capuchin,  brother 
to  his  wife  Ottokefla  Lapuchin  whom  he  had  divorced,  and  uncle  to  prince  Alexis.  The  prince’s  confeflor 
had  alfo  his  head  cut  off.  If  Mofcovy  has  been  civilized,  fhe  has,  it  muft  be  confefled,  paid  dear  for  her 

P°TheVmainder  of  the  czar’s  life  was  nothing  but  a  feries  of  grand  proje&s,  labours,  and  exploits,  that 
Teemed  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  exceffive  fe verities,  which  were  perhaps  neceffary.  He  made  frequent 
fpeeches  to  his  court  and  to  his  council.  In  one  he  told  them  that  he  had  facrificed  hi*  fon  to  the  welfare  of 
his  dominions. 
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Peter.  their  cheeks,  to  convince  him  of  their  innocence,  and 
ignorance  of  what  was  become  of  her  ;  alluring  him 
of  their  fears  that  fome  fatal  difafter  muft  have  befal¬ 
len  her,  as  nothing  belonging  to  her  was  miffing,  ex¬ 
cept  what  fhe  had  on  at  the  time.  The  czar,  fatis- 
tied  of  their  fmcerity,  ordered  great  fearch  to  be  made 
for  her,  With  the  offer  of  a  ccnfiderable  reward  to  the 
perfon  who  ihould  difeover  what  was  become  of  her, 
but  to  no  purpofe  .*  the  parents  and  relations,  appre¬ 
hending  (he  was  no  more,  went  into  mourning  for 
her. 

u  Above  a  year  after  this  fhe  wa3  difeovered  by 
an  accident.  A  colonel  who  had  come  from  the  army 
to  fee  his  friends,  going  a  hunting  into  that  wood, 
and  foliowing  his  game  through  the  morafs,  he  came 
to  the  hut,  and  looking  into  it  faw  a  pretty  young 
woman  in  a  mean  drefs.  After  inquiring  of  her  who 
ilie  was,  and  how  fhe  came  to  live  in  fo  folitary  a 
place,  he  found  out  at  laft  that  fhe  was  the  lady 
whofe  difappeamnee  had  made  fo  great  a  noife  :  in 
the  utmoft  confufion,  and  with  the  moft  fervent  in¬ 
treaties,  fhe  prayed  him  on  her  knees  that  he  would 
not  betray  her  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  thought 
her  danger  was  now  paft,  rs  the  czar  was  then  other- 
wife  engaged,  and  that  file  might  with  fafety  difeover 
herfelf,  at  leaft  to  her  parents,  with  whom  he  would 
confnlt  how  matters  fhould  be  managed.  The  lady 
agreed  to  this  propofal ;  and  he  fet  out  immediately, 
and  overjoyed  hei  parents  with  the  happy  difeovery  : 
the  iffue  of  their  deliberations  vras  to  coniult  Madame 
Catherine  (as  fhe  was  then  called)  in  whatman.ner  the 
affair  fhould  be  opened  to  the  czar.  The  colonel  went 
alfo  upon  this  bufinefs,  and  was  advifed  by  Madame 
to  come  next  morning  and  fhe  would  introduce  him 
to  his  majefly,  when  he  might  make  the  difeovery 
and  claim  the  promifed  reward.  He  went  according 
to  appointment ;  and  being  introduced,  told  the  ac¬ 
cident  by  which  he  had  difeovered  the  lady,  and  re- 
prefented  the  miferable  fituation  in  which  he  found 
her,  and  what  fhe  mull  have  fuffered  by  being  fo  long 
fhut  up  in  fuch  a  difmal  place,  from  the  delicacy  of  her 
lex.  '  The  czar  fhowed  a  great  deal  of  concern  that  he 
fhould  have  been  the  caufe  of  all  her  fufferings,  decla¬ 
ring  that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  her  amends. 
Here  Madame  Catherine  fuggefted,  that  fhe  thought 
4 he  belt  2 mends  his  majefty  could  make,  was  to  give 
her  a  handfome  fortune  and  the  colonel  for  a  hufband, 
who  had  the  beft  right,  having  caught  her  in  purfuit 
of  his  game.  The  czar,  agreeing  perfectly  with  Ma¬ 
dame  Catherine's  fentiments,  ordered  one  of  his  fa¬ 
vourites  to  go  with  the  colonel,  and  bring  the  young 
lady  home  ;  where  fhe  arrived  to  the  inexpreffible  joy 
of  her  family  and  relations,  who  had  all  been  in 
'mourning  for  her.  The  marriage  was  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  ?.t  the  expence  of  the  czar,  who  himfelf 
gave  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom  j  faying,  that  he 
prefented  him  with  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  of  wo-* 
men  ;  and  accompanied  his  declaration  with  very  va¬ 
luable  prefents,  befides  fettling  on  her  and  her  heirs 
three  thoufand  rubles  a  year.  This  lady  lived  highly 
efteenied  by  the  czar,  and  every  one  who  knew  her. 
Tell des  the  concurring  reports  of  other  people,  I  had 
the  ftory  from  her  own  mouth.” 

On  the  whole,  that  Peter  I.  was  a  great  man,  few 
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will  deny  who  know  what  real  greatnefs  is.  A  mi-  Petcn 
nutc  account  of  the  life  of  this  diftinguiftied  emperor 
would  make  a  large  volume  ;  we  have  been  able  to  give 
but  the  mere  outlines  of  it :  the  anecdotes,  however, 
at  the  end,  (how  in  fome  degree  the  nature  of  the 
man  ;  at  all  events  they  fhovv  one  important  truth, 
that  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  reform  oneV  fdf 
than  to  reform  a  kingdom  ;  to  conquer  one's  p?'ffion$, 
than  to  conquer  the  world.  The  Ruffi  ns,  however, 
if  there  is  any  good  in  civilization,  owe  to  him  every 
thing  S  and  they  feem  to  be  fen  fi  tie  of  it ;  for  a  very 
\  orr pons,  oration  was  delivered  to  his  memory  by- 
Michael  Lomonoffoff,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St  Peterfhurgh,  on  the  26th  of  April  1755.  For 
a  minuter  account  of  his  improvements,  dec.  fee  Rus¬ 
sia,  Pc  tersburg,  and  Catherine  I. 

Peter  the  W\!d  Boy.  This  extraordinary  creature 
occafioned  great  fpeculation  among  the  learned  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  that  any  fatisfa&ory  caufes  have  been  af- 
figned  for  the  ftriking  difference  betwixt  him  and  ether 
human  beings. 

The  following  account  of  him  is  excra&ed  from  the 
parifh-regifter  of  North  church,  in  the  county  of  Hert¬ 
ford.  “  Peter,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Pe~ 
ter  the  Wild  Boy ,  lies  buried  in  this  churchyard,  oppo- 
fiteto  the  porch.  In  the  year  1725  he  was  found  in 
the  woods  near  Hamelen*  a  fortified  town  in  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Hanover,  when  his  Majefty  George  I.  with 
his  attendants,  was  hunting  in  the  foreft  of  Hertfwold. 

He  was  fuppofed  to  be  then  about  1 2  years  of  age* 
and  had  fubhfled  in  thofe  woods  upon  the  bark  of  trees, 
leaves,  berries,  &c.  for  fome  confiderable  length  of  time. 

How  long  he  had  continued  in  that  wild  date  is  alto¬ 
gether  uncertain  ;  but  that  he  had  formerly  been  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  fome  perfon,  was  evident  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  fliirt  collar  about  his  neck  at  the  time  when 
he  ^as  found.  As  Hamden  was  a  town  where  crimi¬ 
nals  were  confined  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  it 
was  then  conje&ured  at  Hanover  that  Peter  might  be 
the  iffue  of  one  of  thofe  criminals,  who  had  either 
wandered  into  the  woods  and  could  not  find  his  way 
back  again,  or  being  difeovered  to  be  an  idiot  was  in¬ 
humanly  turned  out  by  his  parents,  and  left  to  peril'll 
or  Ihilt  for  himfelf.  In  the  following  year,  1726,  he 
was  brought  over  to  England  by  the  order  of  Qjjten 
Caroline  then  princefs  of  Wales,  and  put  under  the  care 
of  Dt  Arbuthnot  with  proper  mailers  to  attend  him. 

But  notwithftanding  there  appeared  to  be  no  natural 
deft  <51  in  his  organs  of  fpeech,  after  all  the  pains  that 
had  been  taken  with  him  he  couli  never  be  brought 
diftimftly  to  articulate  a  iingle  fy liable,  and  proved  to¬ 
tally  incapable  of  receiving  any  inftrudlion.  He  was 
afterwards  intruded  to  the  care  of  Mrs  Titchbourn, 
one  of  the  queen’s  bed-chamber  women,  with -a  hand¬ 
fome  penfion  annexed  to  the  charge.  Mrs  Titchboura 
ufually  fpending  a  fev/  weeks  every  fummer  at  the 
houfe  of  Mr  James  Fenn,  a  yeoman  farmer  at  Axter’s 
End  in  this  pariffi,  Peter  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
fiid  Mr  Fenn,  who  was  allowed  35  I.  a-year  for  hii 
fupport  and  maintenance.  After  the  death  of  James 
Fenn  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  hia  brother 
Thomas  Fenn,  at  another  farm  houfe  in  this  parifh 
called  Broad  way,  where  he  lived  w'ith  the  feveral  fuc- 
ctffive  tenants  of  that  farm,  and  with  the  fame  previ¬ 
ew  g  iion 
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fion  allowed  by  government  to  the  time  of  hia  death, 
Feb.  22.  1785,  when  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  about  72 
years  of  age. 

“  Peter  was  well  made,  and  of  the  middle  fixe.  His 
countenance  had  not  the  appearance  of  an  idiot,  nor 
was  there  any  thing  particular  in  his  form,  except  that 
two  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  were  united  by  a 
web  up  to  the  middle  joint.  He  had  a  natural  ear  for 
mufic,  and  was  fo  delighted  with  it,  that  if  he  heard 
any,  mufical  inftrument  played  upon,  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  dance  and  caper  about  till  he  was  ahnoft  quite 
exhaufted  with  fatigue:  and  though  he  could  never  be 
taught  the  diftintl  utterance  of  any  word,  yet  he  could 
eafily  learn  to  hum  a  tune.  All  thofe  idle  tales  which 
have  been  publifhed  to  the  world  about  his  climbing  up 
trees  like  a  fquirrel,  running  upon  all  fours  like  a  wild 
bead,  &c.  are  entirely  without  foundation ;  for  he  was 
fo  exceedingly  timid  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  that  he 
would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  a  child.  There 
have  been  alfo  many  falie  ftories  propagated  of  his  in¬ 
continence  ;  but,  from  the  minuteft  inquiries  among 
thofe  who  conftantly  lived  with  him,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  ever  difeovered  any  natural  paffioii  fur 
women,  though  he  was  fubje&  to  the  other  palfions  of 
human  nature,  fuch  as  anger,  joy,  &c.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  bad  weather  he  always  appeared  fallen  and 
uneafy.  At  particular  feafons  of  the  year  he  fhowed 
a  ftrange  fondnefs  for  Healing  away  into  the  woods, 
where  he  v'ould  feed  eagerly  upon  leaves,  beech  maft, 
acorns,  and  the  green  bark  of  trees,  which  proves  evi¬ 
dently  that  he  had  fubfifted  in  that  manner  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time~before  he  was  firft  taken.  His 
keeper  therefore  at  fuch  feafons  generally  kept  a  ftridt 
eye  over  him,  and  fometimes  even  confined  him,  be- 
caufe  if  he  ever  rambled  to  any  diftance  from  his  home 
he  could  not  find  his  way  back  again  :  and  once  in 
particular,  having  gone  beyond  his  knowledge,  he  wan¬ 
dered  as  far  as  Norfolk,  where  he  was  taken  up,  and 
being  carried  before  a  magiftrate,  wa3  committed  to 
the  houfe  of  corre&ion  in  Norwich,  and  punifhed  as  h 
ffurdy  and  obftinate  vagrant,  who  would  not  (for  in¬ 
deed  he  could  not)  give  any  account  of  hirnfelf :  but 
Mr  Fenn  having  advertifed  him  in  the  public  papers, 
he  was  releafed  from  his  confinement,  and  brought 
back  to  his  ufual  place  of  abode. 

“  Notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  and  favage 
flate  in  which  Feter  was  firft  found  greatly  excited  the 
attention  and  curiofity  of  the  public;  yet,  after  all  that 
has  been  laid  of  him,  he  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  a  common  idiot  without  the  appearance  of  one. 
But  as  men  of  fome  eminence  in  the  literary  world 
have  in  their  works  publifhed  ftrange  opinions  and  ill- 
founded  conjectures  about  him>  which  may  feem  to 
itamp  a  credit  upon  what  they  have  advanced  ;  that 
pofterity  may  not  through  their  authority  be  hereafter 
milled  upon  the  fubjeCt,  this  foort  and  true  account  of 
Feter  is  ^recorded  in  the  parifh-regifter  by  one  who 


conftantly  refided  above  30  years  in  bis  neighbour-  Peter, 
hood,  and  had  daily  opportunities  of  feeing  and  obfer- V" m 
ving  him.” 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers  if 
we  prefent  them  with  Lord  Monboddo’s  account  of 
this  extraordinary  creature  (a).  u  It  was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  1782  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  that  I  faw 
him  in  a  farm-houfe  called  Broadway,  within  a!>out  a 
mile  of  Berkhamfted,  kept  there  upon  a  penfion  which 
the  king  pays.  He  is  but  low  of  ftature,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  rive  feet  three  inches  ;  and  although  he  muft  now 
be  about  70  years  of  age,  has  a  frefh  healthy  look. 

He  wears  his  beard  ;  his  face  is  not  at  all  ugly  or  dif¬ 
agreeable  ;  and  he  has  a  look  that  may  be  called  fen- 
fible  and  fagacious  for  a  favage.  About  20  years  ago 
he  was  in  ufe  to  elope,  and  to  be  miffing  for  feveral 
days;  and  ©nee,  I  was  told,  he  wandered  as  far  as  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  but  of  late  he  has  been  quite  tame,  and  either 
keeps  in  the  houfe  or  faunter3  about  the  farm.  lie 
has  been  the  13  laft  years  where  he  lives  at  prefent ; 
and  before  that  he  was  1  2  years  with  another  farmer, 
whom  X  faw  and  converfed  with.  This  farmer  told 
me,  that  he  had  been  put  to  fchool  fomewhere  in 
Hertfordfhire,  but  had  only  learned  to  articulate  his 
own  name  Peter,  and  the  name  of  King  George,  both 
which  I  heard  him  pronounce  very  diftinCIly.  But 
the  woman  of  the  houfe  where  he  now  is  (for  the  man 
happened  not  to  be  at  home)  told  me,  that  he  under¬ 
flood  every  thing  that  was  faid  to  him  concerning  the 
common  affairs  of  life  ;  and  I  faw  that  he  readily  un- 
derftood  feveral  things  that  file  faid  to  him  while  I 
was  prefent.  Among  other  things,  fhe  defired  him  to 
ring  Nancy  Davvfon  ;  which  he  did,  and  another  tune 
which  fhe  named.  He  never  was  mifehievous,  but  had 
always  that  gentlenefs  of  nature  which  I  hold  to  be 
chara&eriftical  of  our  nature,  at  leaft  till  we  became 
carnivorous,  and  hunters  or  warriors.  He  feeds  at 
prefent  as  the  farmer  and  his  wife  do  ;  but,  as  I  was 
told  by  an  old  woman  (one  Mrs  Collop,  living  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Hempftead,  who  re¬ 
membered  to  have  feen  him  when  he  firft  came  to 
Hertfordfhire,  which  fhe  computed  to  be  55  years  be¬ 
fore  the  time  I  faw  her),  he  then  fed  very  much  upon 
leaves,  and  particularly  upon  the  leaves  of  cabbage* 
which  he  eat  raw.  He  was  then,  as  (lie  thought, 
about  15  years  of  age,  walked  upright,  but  could 
climb  trees  like  a  fquirrel.  At  prefent  he  not  only 
eats  fiefii,  but  has  alfo  got  the  tatte  of  beer,  and  even 
of  fpirits,  of  which  he  inclines  to  drink  more  than  he 
can  get.  And  the  old  farmer  above-mentioned,  with 
whom  he  lived  1 2  years  before  he  came  to  this  laft 
farmer,  told  me,  that  he  had  acquired  that  tafte  before 
he  came  to  him,  which  is  about  25  years  ago.  He 
has  alfo  become  very  fond  of  fire,  but  has  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  a  liking  for  money  ;  for  though  he  takes  it,  he 
does  not  keep  it,  but  gives  it  to  his  landlord  or  land¬ 
lady,  which  I  fuppofe  is  a  leffon  that  they  have  taught 

him. 


(a)  This  eccentric  writer,  in  fupport  of  his  hypothefis,  that  man  in  a  ftate  of  nature  is  a  mere  animal,  witfv 
<uut  clothes,  houfes,  the  ufe  of  fire,  or  even  fpeech,  adduces  the  oran-outang,  or  man  in  the  woods,  and  this 
Peter  the  wild  man  and  others,  as  examples.  He  denies  the  want  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  as  an  objection, 
infift?  tfiey  only  want  the  artificial  ufe  of  them. 
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■l&tgr.  iiim.  'He  retains  fb  much  of  his  natural  that 

^  he  has  a  fore -feeling  of  bad  weather,  growling  and 
howling,  and  fhowing  great  diforder,  before  it  comes. 

11  Thefe  are  the  particolars  concerning  him  which  I 
<ibferved  myfelf,  or  could  learn  by  information  from 
the  neighbourhood.”  From  all  thefe  fafts  put  toge¬ 
ther  ‘his  lord fh ip  makes  the  following  obfervations  : 

“  lft>  Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  concerning 
the  humanity  of  the  oran-otitang,  it  was  never  made  a 
Squeftion  but  that  Peter  was  a  man. 

“  2dl7.  That  he  was,  as  the  Dean  [Swift]  fays,  of 
a  father  and  mother  like  one  of  us.  This,  as  I  have 
faid,  was  the  cafe  of  two  favages  found  in  the  difmal 
fwamps  in  Virginia,  of  the  one  found  in  the  ifland  of 
Diego  Garcia,  and  of  him  that  was  difeovered  by  M. 
te  Roy  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  general  of  all  the  fa¬ 
vages  that  have  been  found  in  Europe  within  thefe  laft 
300  years  ;  for  I  do  not  believe,  that  for  thefe  2000 
years  pail  there  has  been  a  race  of  fuch  favages  in  Eu- 
rope.  ° 

“  3%.  I  think  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  cf 
What  was  written  from  Hanover,  and  publifhed  in  the 
toewfpapers,  that  he  was  found  going  upon  all  four,  as 
well  as  other  folitary  favages  that  have  been  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  others  have  been  found  ereft; 
which  was  the  cafe  of  the  two  found  in  the  difmal 
fwamp  of  Virginia,  likewife  of  the  man  of  the  Pyre- 

Tr  r"rd  °f  h‘m  in  the  iflan  !  of  DieR°  Garcia  :  but 
their  I  iuppofe  were  not  expofed  till  they  had  learned 
to  wa;k  upright  •  whereas  Peter  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  his  parents  before  he  had  learned  that 
ieiion,  but  walked  as  we  know  children  do  at  firft. 

“  4thly»  1  think  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  an  idi- 
«t,  not  only  from  his  appearance,  as  1  have  deferibed 
it,  and  from  hi s  a&ion8>  but  from  all  the  accounts  that 
we  have  of  him,  both  thofe  printed  and  thofe  attefled 
by  perfons  yet  living  ;  for  as  to  the  printed  accounts, 
there  is  not  the  lead  information  of  that  kind  in  any 
©f  them,  except  in  one,  viz.  Wye’s  letter,  n°  8.  where- 
sn  is  faid,  that  fome  imputed  his  not  learning  to  fpeak 
to  want  of  nnderfta nding  5  which  I  fhould  think  fhoW- 
ed  rather  want  of  underftanding  in  thofe  who  thought 
to,  when  it  is  confidered  that  at  this  time  he  had  not 
been  a  year  out  of  the  woods,  and  I  fuppofe  but  a 
month  or  two  under  the  care  of  Dr  Arbuthnot,  who 
had  taken  the  charge  of  his  education.  The  Dean 
indeed  tells  us,  that  he'  fufpe&ed  he  was  a  pretender, 
and  no  genuine  wild  man,  but  not  a  word  of  his  be- 
ang  an  idiot.  And  as  to  the  perfons  living,  not  one 

Ta  rWrh°m  1  have  converfed  appeared  to  have  the 
eatt  lufpicion  of  that  kind  ;  though  it  is  natural  that 
men  who  were  not  philofophers,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  progrefs  of  man  from  the  mere  animal  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  creature,  nor  of  the  improvement  of  our  un- 

WKr  gibyL  f°Clal  intercourfc  *nd  the  arts  of  life, 

,  1  |)elleved  that  man  when  he  came  to  a  certain  age 
has  from  nature  all  the  faculties  which  we  fee  him  ex- 
■ert,  and  partumlarly  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  fhould 
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think  him  an  idiot,  and  wanting  even  the  capacity  of 
acquiring  underftanding.  1  knew  an  officer  of  dra¬ 
goons,  a  man  of  very  good  fenfe,  who  was  quartered 
where  Peter  then  lived  for  fome  months,  and  favv  him 
almoft  every  day,  and  who  affured  me  that  he  was  not 
an  idiot,  but  fhowed  common  underftanding,  which 
was  all  that  could  be  expedited  from  one  no  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  he. 

Daftly,  thofe  who  have  confidered  what  I  have 
faid  (b)  of  the  difficulty  of  articulation,  will  not  be 
lurpnfed  that  a  man  who  had  lived  a  favage  for  the  firfl 
14  or  15  years  of  his  life,  fhould  have  made  fo  little 
progrefs  m  that  art.  I  cannot,  however,  have  the 
leaf!  doubt,  that  if  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mr 
Braidwood  of  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  learned  to 
ipeak,  though  with  much  more  difficulty  than  a  mart 
who  had  been  brought  up  tame  among  people  who 
had  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  who  confequently  mud 
know  the  advantage  of  it.  And  I  can  have  as  little 
doubt  that  Mr  Braidwood  could  have  taught  the  oran- 
outang  in  Sir  Afhton  Lever’s  colkaion^who  learned 

nor3  h‘”U  atC  3  feW  W°rdS’  f°  38  t0  fpCak  ph‘nIy  e* 
StPxrmLe  Port,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
™e.  Part  of  Guernfey,  in  Hamplhire,  in  the 

Britifh  channel,  confiding  of  only  one  long  and  nar- 
row  flreet.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  well  fet 
with  rocks,  and  is  on  each  fide  defended  by  a  caftle 
one  called  the  old  cqflle,  and  the  other  cafJe-cornel 
Ihe  governor  of  the  ifland  generally  refides  here,  who 
•has  the  command  of  the  garrifon  in  this  and  all  the 
other  cattles.  The  harbour  has  a  good  road,  from 
whence  ftnps  may  fail  with  any  wind,  and  from  the 
road  pafs  under  the  guns  of  the  cattle  to  the  pier,  elefe 
tip  to  the  town.  The  pier  is  a  noble  work,  formed 
o.  valt  (tones,  joined  together  with  great  art  and  re¬ 
gularity  ;  it  is  not  only  a  fecurity  to  the  fhips,  huts, 
bemg  contiguous  to  the  town,  is  hnndfomely  paved  at 
the  top  with  large  fmooth  flag-ftone,  guarded  with 
parapets,  and,  being  of  a  great  length  and  breadth, 
forms  a  pkafant  walk,  affording  a  free  nrofpeft  of  the 
fea  and  the  neighbouring  ifiands.  Cornet-cattle,  which 
commands  both  the  town  and  the  harbour,  (lands  on  a 
rock,  feparated  from  the  land  by  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
no  lefs  than  600  yards  wide,  and  not  fordable  but  at 
low  water  in  great  fpring-tides. 

*  Peter's  in  the  lake  of  Bienne  in  Swit- 

zerlaod,  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  retreats  of 
Kouffeau  ;  whence  it  has  alfo  got  the  name  of  Rouf- 
Jeau  s  IJIand.  It  lies  towards  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake 
and  produces  a  great  variety  of  fhrubs  and  trees,  pari 
ticularly  large  oaks,  beech,  and  Spanifh  chefnut.  The 
iouthern  fhore  Hopes  gradually  to  the  lake,  and  is  co- 
vered  with  herbage  ;  the  remaining  borders  are  fteep 
and  rocky  ;  their  fummits  in  a  few  places  thinly  co¬ 
vered  with  fhrubs  ■;  in  others  their  perpendicular  fides 
are  clothed  to  the  water’s  edge  with  hanging  woods. 

1  he  views  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ifland  are 
G  g  2  beau- 


Tetef. 


*>7  any  teaching  or  imitetion^attain'to'tfe'^r  ^d1  °r  artlCulatl0n  "aJ.ural  to  .man’  ratIler  wonders  how  he  can 

Add  to  this,  when -the  organs  are  completelv  formed  “tTnT !  °f  fUCh  T'°U£  Complicated  operations, 
Another.  6  completely  formed  to  one  language,  how  hard  it  is  to  make  them  anfwe* 


Tf  tfr, 
Veter* 

borough. 
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beautiful  and  diverfified  ;  that  to  the  north  being  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  are  an  ecclefiadical  corporation  Pete- head, 
mod  extenfive  and  pleafing.  It  commands  the  pro-  diftind  from  the  bifhop,  there  are  eight  petty  canons,  *~"1 
fped  of  the  lake,  which  is  of  an  oval  form  ;  its  culti-  four  Undents  in  divinity,  one  epiftler,  one  gofpeller,  a 
vated  borders,  interfperfed  with  villages  and  caftles,  fufadean,  fubtreafurer,  and  chanter,  eight  chorifters, 
with  the  towns  of  Ni.lan  and  Bienne  (landing  upon  eight  fmging  m-n,  two  chancellors,  befi  Its  a  Reward, 
the  farther  extremity.  Agreeable  walks  are  carried  org.  nitt,  &c. a  grammar  fchool?and  two  charity- fchools. 
through  the  woods,  and  terminate  in  a  circular  pavi-  I  he  river  Nen,  over  which  there  is  here  a  wooden 
lion  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  i(T  nd.  Before  the  bridge,  is  navigable  by  barges  to  Northampton,  $0 
troubles  in  France,  on  Sunday,  and  particularly  the  miles  further,  which  bring  cord,  corn,  and  by 
vintage-time,  this  ifhnd  was  tilled  with  parties  who  which  they  export  in  fome  years  6 zoo  quarters  of 
a  mu  fed  thtmfelvcs  u  ith  wandering  about  the  woods  or  malt,  bt  tides  other  goods,  efpecially  the  woollen  ma- 
daucing  in  the  circular  pavilion.  How  they  employ  nufa&ures  either  of  cloth  or  dockings,  in  which  the 
themfelves  now  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  fay,  as  it  was  over-  poor  are  employed.  The  air  or  Peter:  ciough  is  faid  not 
run  and  fuhjeded  by  the  forces  of  that  unhappy  na-  to  be  very  wholeforr.e,  by  reafon  of  the  neighbouring 
tion,  and  of  courfe  tainted  with  their  deRrudlive  prim*  fens  ;  but  the  water  of  the  river  is  freffi  and  good,  the 
ciplc's.  It  was  retaken  by  die  Spaniards,  and  proper-  higheft  fpring  tide  never  coming  up  within  live  milts 
ly  belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  There  is  only  one  of  the  town  ;  and  there  is  plenty  or  excellent  water  in 
farm-ho ufe  on  the  ilk.nd,  in  an  apartment  of  which  their  wells.  The  flreets  are  very  poor,  and  the  houfes 
Rou  (Tea  u  was  lodged.  but  mean;  there  is,  however,  a  hand  fome  inarket-houfe, 

PETFR-Ptnce ,  wa?  an  annual  tribute  of  one  penny,  over  which  are  kept  the  affizts  and  feffions.  Its  juriidic- 
paid  at  Rome  out  of  every  family  at  the  feaR  of  St  tion  extends  over  32  towns  and  hamlets,  wherein  the 
peter.  And  this  Ina  the  Saxon  king,  when  he  went  civil  magiRrates  appointed  by  the  royal  commiffion  are 
in  pilgrimage  to  Rome  about  the  year  740,  gave  to  veiled  with  the  fame  power  as  judges  of  affize,  and  hold 
the  pope  partly  as  alms  and  portly  in  recompence  of  a  their  quarterly  ftffions  in  this  city, 
houle  ere  died  in  Rome  for  Engliffi  pilgrims.  And  PETERHEAD,  a  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
tliis  continued  to  be  paid  generally  until  the  time  of  ty  of  Abeuleen,  lies  about  30  miles  north  eaR  of  that 
King  PRnry  VIII.  when  "it  was  enacted,  that  from  city.  It  Rand :  on  the  molt  ealleily  point  in  Scotland, 
henceforth  no  perfon  Rail  pay  any  penfions,  Peter-  and  from  thence  due  well  that  kingdom  is  bvoadeil. 
pence,  or  other  impofitions,  to  the  ufe  of  the  bifhop  or  Peterhead  is  the  neareR  land  to  the  northern  conti- 
fte  of  Rome.  rent  Europe,  and  lies  within  300  miles  of  the  capey 

PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  of  Northamptonffiire,  which  is  called  the  Nu%e  of  Norway.  Through  this 
about  82  miles  from  London,  "it  is  the  leak  city  ex-  channel  the  grand  body  of  the  herrings  pbfs  in  their 
cept  perhaps  Ely,  and  unqueRionably  the  pooreft  hi-  annual  migrations  from  Shetland  and  the  north  fees  to 
fhopric,  though  one  of  the  oldeft  towns  in  England,  the  more  fou-thern  latitudes, .  attended  with  the  ali-de* 

It  had  a  monaRery  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  founded  vouring  cod  an  !  ling;  on  which  account  Peterhead,  or, 
as  early  as  the  year  655,  to  which  the  abbot  of  Croy-  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  Buchannefs ,  hath  always  been 
land  and  his  monks  flying  for  prote&ion  in  the  year  the  fecond  Ration  of  the  Dutch  buffes  after  having  the 
870,  they  were  overtaken  and  murdered  in  a  court  of  Shetland  i (lands.  Tradition  fays,  that  fome  hundred 
this  monaRery  called  the  monks  churchyard ,  becaufe  years  ago  the  Dutch  offered  Lord  Marefchal,  then  the 
they  were  all  buried  here  ;  and  to  this  day  is  to  be  proprietor  of  the  coaR,  to  cover  a  fmall  ifland  called 
feen  the  tombRone  with  their  effigies,  which  had  been  Inch  Keith  with  filver  for  the  property  of  it  to  carry 
eredled  over  their  common  grave.  Soon  after  this  the  on  their  fiffieries,  which  for  obvious  reafons  could  not 
Danes  deRroyed  both  the  monaRery  and  friars,  fo  that  be  accepted.  Be  that  as  it  nr  y,  the  Dutch  Rill  fre- 
it  lay  deRitute  for  above  100  years.  The  monks  were,  quent  the  coaR  in  July  and  AuguR,  and  lometimes  100 
however,  reRored,  and  lived  very  fumptuoudy,  with  a  fail  are  feen  within  (ight  o(  land,  bulky  employed  in 
mitred  abbot  at  their  head,  till  the  reformation,  when  the  herring  and  white  fisheries.  1  he  natives,  to  whom 
Henry  VI II.  converted  it  into  a  bifhop ’a  fee.  The  this  treafure  properly  belongs,  have  lately  made  fome 
cathedral,  which  is  faid  to  be  more  than  1090 -years  attempts  towards  the  white  ftfhery,  of  which  they  cure 
old,  though  apparently  more  modern,  is  a  moR  noble  and  vend  chiefly  at  the  London  market  4000  barrels 
Gothic,  fabric,  and.  was  much  more  fo  before  it  was  of  delicate  fmall  cod  and  ling  annually.  I  hey  rdfo  fit 
defaced  in  the  civil  wars.  The  weR  front,  which  is  out  feme  vtffels  for  the  Hebride  fiffiery  off  Barrahead 
356  feet  broad,  is  very  {lately  ;  and  b  elides  columns  for  the  Barcelona  market;  and  they  claim  the  merit  of 
curioufly  adorned,  is  fupported  by  three  of  the  tailed  having  taught  the  iflanders  how  to  take  and  cure  the 
arches  in  Britain.  The  windows  of  the  cloiRers  are  large  fifh  which  abound  on  their  coaiis.  They  have 
finely  Rained  with  fcripture-hillory  and  the  fucceffion  often  gained  the  highefl  premiums  allowed  by  govern- 
of  its  abbots,  There  are  in  the  church  monuments  of  meiit  tor  curing  white  Rfhee. 

Queen  Catharine,  wife  of  Henry  VT1I  and  of  Mary  Few  harbours  in  Great  Britain  are  of  more  impor- 
queen  of  Scots  ;  and  the  figuie  of  one  Mr  Scarlet  the  tance  to  navigation  than  this  of  Peterhead,  as,  in  cafe 
{exton,  who  buried  them,  and  lived  to  95,  after  he  had  of  violent  Uorms  from  the  eallerly  points,  large  veffels 
buried  all  the  houfekeepers  of  the  town  twice  over,  embayed  betwixt  this  and  the  mouth  of  the  Forth 
There  is  but  one  pariffi-church  befide3  the  cathedral,  have  not  a  port  that  they  can  fafely  take  at  every  time 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  alder-  of  the  tide,  that  of  Aberdeen  excepted.  If  therefore 
men,  by  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  All  its  officers  are  they  cannot  make  their  way  to  fea  in  the  teeth  of  a 
cle&ed  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  confiding  of  fix  pre-  ftrong  eaRerly  wind,  or  double  this  headland  that  they 
hendaries,  who  are  all  lords  of  the  manor.  Beildes  the  may  gain  the  Murray  frith,  they  muR  inevitably  come 
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Peterhead,  on  fhore.  This  harbour  lies  on  a  fp2cious  bay,  where 
.Peterhoff  vefTels  of  any  burden  may  ride  in  all  othfr  winds,  and 
v_„— y  n,-  -j  ^ierepore  t^e  general  rendezvous  of  the  fhipping 

which  frequent  the  northern  feas,  where  they  call  an¬ 
chor  on  clean  ground,  and  ride  fately  till  the  ftorms 
have  abated.  But  though  nature  hath  done  fo  much 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  fomething  is  left  for  the 
exercife  of  human  aid.  The  harboui  can  at  prefent 
contain  in  perfed  fafety  40  or  50  fail  of  veflfels  draw¬ 
ing  12  feet  water,  and  is  capable  of  being  extended  fo 
as  to  admit  a  greater  number  of  (hips  drawing  20  feet; 
by  which  means  not  only  cafual  merchantmen  but  fmali 
flips  of  war  with  their  convoys  would  find  this  a  molt 
definable  refuge  when  purfued  by  fuperior  force.  The 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  good  batteiy.  A  confideraUe 
trade  is  carried  on  from  this  phce  dircdtly  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic  for  deal  ,  iron,  hemp,  tar,  and  other  articles.  There 
is  alfo  a  manufacture  or  tewing  thread,  which  employs 
many  young  girte.  A  miner  d  well  in  the  fummer- 
months  gives  great  gaiety  to  the  place;  its  falurary 
virtues  have  long,  an  !  wc  believe  very  jul'lly,  been  cele¬ 
brated.  'The  waters  of  this  Turing  are  powei fully  diu¬ 
retic,  and  are  thought  to  !  e  efficacious  iu  removing 
complaints  in  the  bowels.  There  are  here  many 
elegant  houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  Grangers. 
There  is  alfo  a  ball-room,  under  which  there  are 
two  falt-water  baths.  Thcfe  baths  are  much  fre¬ 
quented  in  nervous  diforders:  their  elfedt  in  ftrength- 
ening  the  conftitutibn  is  often  furpvifing.  O  wing  to 
the  open  peninfulated  fituation,  the  air  of  this  place  is 
efteemed  peculiarly  pure  and  healthful ;  even  the  fogs 
riling  from  the  fen  are  thought  to  be  medicinal :  the 
town  is  therefore  much  enlivened  by  the  coneourfe  of 
company  who  frequent  it  on  theft  accounts.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  town  is  neat  and  well  built,  the  houfes 
are  handfome,  and  the  ftreets  tolerably  fpacious  and 
very  clean;  and  it  ha3  every  appearance  of  a  thriving, 
plentiful,  end  happy  place. 

PETERHOFF,  in  Raffia,  is  fituated  about  20 miles 
from  Pecerfburg,  and  is  diftinguifhed  for  its  palace 
and  gardens.  The  palace  was  begun  by  Peter  L  and 
finifhed  by  Elizabeth.  As  it  is  placed  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  it  commands  a  moll  fnperb  view  of  Cronfladt, 
Peterfburg,  the  Intervening  gulf,  and  the  op  police  coall 
of  Carelia.  rThe  palace  is  mofl  magnificently  furnifh- 
ed,  and  the  fuite  of  apartments  arc  truly  princely.  The 
prefence-chamber  is  richly  ornamented  with  portraits 
of  the  fovereigns  of  the  houfe  of  Romanof,  who  have 
reigned  in  Raffia  finec  1613. 

,  44  The  gardens  of  PeterhofF  (fays  an  intelligent  tra* 

v™/  voi™'  ve^er)  fiave  beerr  celebrated  for  their  ta  Re  and  elegance; 

485.  *  an^  from  the  number  of  jet  d’eaus,  fountains,  bafons, 

cafcades,  parterres,  &c.  they  have  been  compared  to 
thofe  of  Verfdilles:  and  indeed  in  one  refpeR  they  are 
farfupeiior;  for  the  water-works  of  the  latter  only 
play  upon  particular  occafions,  while  thofe  of  Peter- 
hoff  are  perennial.  Thefe  gardens,  which  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  were  greatly  admired  fn  this  coun¬ 
try,  though  not  congenial  to  the  take  of  the  emprefs, 
are  fuffered  to  remain  in  their  prefent  Rate;  as  during 
fummer  her  majefty  principally  refides  at  Tzarfkoe- 
Selo,  where  the  grounds  are  difpofed  in  a  more  mo¬ 
dern  and  pleafing  manner.”  A  vaft  number  of  filvcr 
dolphins  and  gilded  flatues  are  fcattered  through  them; 
but  the  moil  remarkable  figures  are  thofe  of  two  gla- 
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diators  placed  in  a  lafon  of  wager.  Thefe  are  repre-  PeterhofF 
fented,  not  with  the  fword  and  buckler,  the  ancient  H 
implements  of  war,  but  with  a  brace  of  pifiois.  'Thefe  * 

they  point  to  each  ocher  in  a  threatening  pofture, 
while  the  water  guhes  impetuoufly  from  the  barrels. 

In  that  part  of  the  garden  which  lies  between  the  pa¬ 
lace  an  1  the  gulf,  clofe  to  the  water,  is  a  building 
which  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  Peter  1.  It  is  pre- 
ferved,  together..with  its  furniture,  entirely  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  Rate  with  a  kind  of  religions  veneration.  Its 
plainnefa  (hows  the  frug  1!  fimplieity  in  which  that  mo¬ 
narch  was  accuflomed  to  live.  In  the  fame  celebrated 
gardens  there  is  a  remarkable  building  called  the  moun¬ 
tain  fer fledges ,  and  often  by  traveller#  the  flying  moun¬ 
tain,  44  It  Hands  (fays  Mr  Coxe)  in  the  middle  of  an 
oblong  area,  inclofed  by  an  open  colonnade,  with  a  flat 
roof,  which  is  railed  for  the  convenience  of  holding 
foediators.  The  circumference  of  this  colonnade  13  at 
lead  hall  a  mile.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  dands 
the  Hying  mountain,  dretching  nearly  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  It  is  a  wooden  building,  fupported  upon 
pillars,  reprefeiiting  an  uneven  furdace  of  ground,  or  a 
mountain  competed  of  three  principal  afeents,  gradu¬ 
ally  diminilhing  in  height,  with  an  intermediate  fpace 
to  refemble  valleys :  from  top  to  bottom  is  a  floored 
way,  in  which  three  parallel  grooves  are  formed.  It 
is  thus  uted  :  a  fmali  carriage  containing  one  perfon 
being  placed  in  the  centte  groove  upon  the  higheft 
point,  goes  with  great  rapidity  down  one  hill ;  the 
velocity  which  it  acquires  in  its  defeent  carries  it  up  a 
fecor.d  ;  and  it  continues  to  move  in  a  fimilar  manner 
until  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  area,  where  it 
rolls  for  a  confiderable  way  on  the  level  furfacc,  and 
flops  before  it  attains  the  boundary  :  it  is  then  placed 
in  one  of  tne  fide  grooves,  and  drawn  up  by  means  of 
a  cord  fixed  to  a  windlafs.  To  a  perfon  unacquainted 
with  the  mechanLfm,  this  entertainment  would  appear 
tremendous;  but  as  the  grooves  always  keep  the  car¬ 
riage  in  its  right  direction,  there  is  not  the  leak  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  overturned.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  an  handfome  apartment  for  the  accommod  ition  of 
the  court  and  principal  nobility  ;  there  is  alfo  room 
for  many  thou  land  fpe&ators  within  the  colonnade  and 
upon  its  roof.  Near  the  flying  mountain  is  a  fpacions 
amphitheatre,  in  which  tournaments  arc  ufualiy  exhi¬ 
bited.” 

PETERS  (Father),  a  Jefuit,  was  confefFor  and 
counfdlor  to  James  li.  king  of  England.  This  prince 
difmifted  him  in  1688,  becaufe  ke  was  confidered  as 
the  author  of  thofe  troubles  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  then  involved.  6<  Pie  was  (fays  Bifhop  Burnet) 
the  moll  violent  of  the  king’s  advifers,  and  the  perfon 
mod  likened  to.  'Though  he  had  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  nobly  dt  Trended,  he  was  a  man  of  no  ex.  ten  five  eru¬ 
dition,  and  was  eminent  only  for  his  bigotry  and  for- 
wardnefs.”  Though  Burnet  is  not  always  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  yet  certain  it  i?,  from  the  teflimony  of  other 
hiflorians,  that  Father  Peters  was  by  no  means  a  per- 
fon  properly  qualified  to  direft  King  James  in  the  cri¬ 
tical  fituation  in  which  be  then  flood. 

PETERSBURG  (St),  a  city  of  the  province  of 
Ingria  in  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  the  whole  empire.  It 
is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  59.  26.  23.  and  E.  Long.  30.  2.9. 
from  the  fir  ft  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1703  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  whof* 
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|*<tetToiirg.  ambition  it  wae  to  have  a  fleet  on  the  Baltic;  for  which 
reafon  he  determined  to  found  a  city  which  might  be* 
come  the  centre  of  trade  throughout  all  his  dominions. 
The  fpot  he  pitched  upon  was  a  low,  fenny,  unculti¬ 
vated  ifland,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  Ne¬ 
va,  before  they  fall  into  the  gulph  of  Finland.  In 
the  fummer  this  ill  and  was  covered  with  mud  ;  and  in 
winter  became  a  frozen  pool,  rendered  almoft  inaccef- 
fible  by  dreary  forefh  and  deep  m  ora  fie  s,  the  haunts  of 
bears,  wolves,  and  other  favage  animals.  -Having  ta¬ 
ken  the  fort  of  Na'ttebourg,  and  the  town  of  Neifchanz, 
in  the  year  (703,  this  mighty  conqueror  aflembled  in 
Ingria  above  300,000  men,  Ruffians,  Tartars,  Cof- 
facks  Livonians,  and  others,  even  from  the  inoft  di- 
itant  parte  of  his  empire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  finifhed  in 
four  months,  almoft  in  defpite  of  nature.  He  was 
ebliged  to  open  ways  through  forefts,  drain  bogs, 
raife  dykes,  and  lay  caufeways,  before  he  could  pre¬ 
tend  to  found  the  new  city.  The  workmen  were  ill 
provided  with  rteceflary  tools  and  implements,  fuch  as 
fpades,  pick-axes,  (hovels,  planks,  and  wheel* barrows : 
they  were  even  obliged  to  fetch  the  earth  from  a 
great  diflance  in  the  fkirts  of  their  garments,  or  in 
Kttle  bags  made  of  old  mats  and  rags  fewed  together. 
They  had  neither  huts  nor  houfes  to  fnelter  them  from 
the  feverity  of  the  weather  :  the  country,  which  had 
been  defolated  by  war,  could  not  accommodate  fuch  a 
multitude  with  provifions;  and  the  fupplies  by  the  lake 
Ladoga  were  often  retarded  by  contrary  winds.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  hardfhips,  above  100,000  men 
are  faid  to  have  perifhed  :  neverthelefs  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  incredible  vigour  and  expedition  ;  while 
Peter,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  workmen,  formed  a  great 
camp,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  infantry  continued 
in  Finland,  and  his  cavalry  were  quartered  in  Ingria. 
Some  Svvedifh  cruisers  being  defcHed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  Czar  polled  a  body  of  troops  in  the  ifle 
of  Rutzari,  by  whom  the  Swedes  were  repnlfed,  and 
the  wrork  met  with  no  farther  interruption.  The 
buildings  of  the  city  kept  pace  with  the  fortrefs, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  town,  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  the  Neva  ;  and  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
above  30,00c  houfes  were  ert&edl  At  prefent  there 
may  be  about  double  that  number  in  Peterfburg, 
though  many  of  them  are  paultry  and  inconfiderable* 
In  order  to  people  this  city,  Peter  invited  hither  mer¬ 
chants,  artificers,  mechanics,  and  feamen,  from  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  ;  he  demolifhed  the  town 
of  Nieufchants,  and  brought  hither  not  only  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  houfes,  but  the  inhabitants  themfelves. 
A  thoufand  families  were  drawn  from  Mofcow  ;  he 
obliged  his  nobility  to  quit  their  palaces  and  their 
villas  in  and  about  Mofcow,  and  take  up  their  refi- 
dence  at  Peterfburg,  in  a  much  more  cold  and  ccmfort- 
lefs  climate.  Finally,  refolving  to  remove  hither  the 
trade  of  Archangel,  he  ifiued  an  ordonnance,  import¬ 
ing,  that  all  fuch  merchandife  as  had  been  conveyed 
to  Archangel,  in  order  to  be  fold  to  foreigners,  fhould 
now  be  fent  to  Peterfburg,  where  they  fhould  pay 
no  more  than  the  ufual  duties.  Thefe  endeavours  and 
regulations  have  rendered  this  one  of  the  greeted  and 
mofl  flourifhing  cities  in  Europe.  The  Ruffian  boyars 
and  nobility  have  built  magnificent  palaces,  and  are 
now  reconciled  to  their  htuation.  At  firft  many 
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houfes  were  built  of  timber ;  but  thefe  being  fufeje&  PctcrfiSstg* 
to  fudden  conflagrations  in  fpite  of  all  the  precautions 
that  could  be  taken,  the  Czar,  in  the  year  1714, 
iltued  an  order,  that  all  new  houfes  fhould  be  walled 
with  brick  and  covered  with  tiles.  The  fort  is  aft 
irregular  hexagon,  with  opposite  badions.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  reft  of  the  fortifications,  was  in 
the  beginning  formed  of  earth  only;  but  in  the  fequel 
they  were  faced  with  ftrong  walls,  and  provided  with 
cafemates,  which  are  bomb  proof.  In  the  curtain  of 
the  fort,  on  the  right  hand  fide,  is  a  noble  difpenfary, 
well  fupplied  with  excellent  medicines,  and  enriched 
with  a  great  number  of  porcelain  vafes  from  China  and 
Japan.  From  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fort  a  draw¬ 
bridge  is  thrown  over  an  arm  of  the  river,  in  which  the 
Czar’s  galleys  and  other  fmall  veflels  are  fheltered  in 
the  winter.  The  mod  remarkable  building  within  the 
fort  is  the  cathedral,  builc  by  the  direction  of  an  Ita¬ 
lian  architect.  Peterfburg  is  partly  built  on  little 
iflands,  fome -of  which  are  connedled  by  draw-bridges ; 
and  partly  on  the  continent.  In  the  highed  part,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Neva,  the  Czai;  fixed  his  habitation, 
or  ordinary  retidence,  built  of  freeftone,  and  fituated 
fo  as  to  command  a  profpeft  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  Here  likewife  is  a  royal  fonndery;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fuperb  houfes  of  m£ny  noblemen.  The 
marfhy  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built,  being 
found  extremely  flippery,  dirty,  and  incommodious, 
the  Czar  ordered  every  inhabitant  to  pave  a  certain 
fpace  before  his  own  door.  In  the  year  1716,  Peter, 
taking  a  fancy  to  the  ifland  Wafili-Oficrno,  which  he 
had  given  as  d  prefent  to  prince  Menzikoff,  refumed 
the  grant,  and  ordered  the  city  to  be  extended  into 
this  quarter.  He  even  obliged  the  boyars,  or  nobles, 
to  build  done-houfes  on  this  fpot,  though  they  were 
already  in  pofleffion  of  others  on  the  fide  of  Ingria  : 
accordingly  this  is  now  the  moil  magnificent  part  of 
the  city.  On  the  other  fide  of  a  branch  of  the  Neva 
dands  the  Czar’s  country  or  fummer  palace,  provided 
with  a  fine  garden  and  orangery.  On  the  bank  of 
the  fame  river  is  the  flaboda,  or  fuburbs,  in  which  the 
Germans  generally  choofe  their  habitation.  Peterfburg 
is  very  much  fubjedl  to  dangerous  inundations.  In  the 
year  j  7 15,  all  the  badions  and  draw-bridges  were  either 
overwhelmed  or  carried  away.  The  breadth,  depth, 
and  rapidity  of  the  Neva,  have  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impra&icable,  to  join  the  iflands  and 
the  continent  by  bridges.  Befides,  Peter  wasaverfe  to 
this  expedient  for  another  reafon  1  refolved  to  accudom 
his  fubjedls  to  navigation,  he  not  only  rejected  the 
projedl  of  a  bridge,  but  alfo  ordered  that  no  boat 
fhould  pafs  between  the  iflands  and  continent,  except 
by  the  help  of  fails  only.  In  confequence  of  this  ftrange 
regulation,  many  lives  were  loll :  but  at  length  he 
gained  ^fis  point ;  and  by  habituating  his  fluggifh 
Mufcomes  to  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  in  a  little  time 
produced  a  breed  of  hardy  Tailors.  The  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  is  fo  barren,  that  the  town  muft  be  fupplied  with 
provifions  from  a  great  diflance  ;  confequently  they 
are  extremely  dear.  Here  are  woods  in  plenty,  con¬ 
fiding  of  pine,  fir,  alder,  birch,  poplar,. and  elm;  but 
the  oak  and  the  beech  are  generally  brought  from  Ca* 
fan.  in  winter  the  weather  is  extremely  cold,  and 
hot  in  the  fummer.  In  June  the  length  of  the  night 
does  not  exceed  three  hours,  during  which  the  na¬ 
tives 
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Trterftujrg. lives  enjoy  a  continued  twilight:  but  in  December 
the  fun  is  not  vifible  more  than  three  hours  above  the 
horizon. 

The  Czar  Peter,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  improve  and  civilize  his  fubje&s,  neglected 
nothing  which  he  thought  could  contribute  to  thefe 
purpofes.  He  condefcended  even  to  inilitute  and  re* 
gulate  aflemblies  at  Peterfburg :  thefe  were  opened  at 
hve  in  the*  afternoon,  and  the  houfe  was  fhut  at  ten  : 
between  thefe  hours  the  fafhionable  people  of  both 
fexes  met  without  ceremony,  danced,  converfed,  or 
played  either  at  cards  or  at  chefs,  this  laft  being  a 
favourite  diverfion  among  the  Ruffians.  There  was 
Jikewife  an  apartment  appointed  for  drinking  brandy 
and.  frr.oking  tobacco.  Plays  and  operas  were  like- 
wife  introduced  for  the  fame  purpofes  ;  but  as  Peter 
had  little  relifh,  and  lefs  tatle,  for  thofe  entertainments, 
they  were  performed  in  a  very  aukward  manner  in  his 
lifetime:  however,  fiace  his  death  thefe  performances 
have  been  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  art  and  de¬ 
corum. 

This  great  northern  legiflator  eftabliffied,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peterfburg,  manufactures  of  linen, 
paper,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  gunpowder,  and  bricks,  to¬ 
gether  with  water-mills  for  fawing  timber.  He  in* 
flituted  a  marine  academy,  and  obliged  every  confi- 
derable  family  in  Ruffia  to  fend  at  leaft  .one  fon  or 
kinfman,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen,  to 
this  feminary,  where  he  was  inftrudded  in  navigation, 
learned  the  languages,  was  taught  to  perform  his  ex- 
ercifes,  and  to  live  under  the  fevereft  difeipline.  To 
crown  his  other  plans  of  reformation,  he  granted  let¬ 
ters  patent  for  founding  an  academy,  upon  a  very  li¬ 
beral  endowment ;  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  fcheme,  his  emprefs,  who  furvived  him, 
brought  it  to  perfe&ion.  It  was  modelled  on  the 
plans  of  the  royal  fociety  in  London,  and  the  academy 
of  France.  Mr  Bullfinger  opened  it  in  the  year  1726, 
with  an  eloquent  fpeech  on  the  defign  and  utility  of 
an  academy  of  fciences  ;  and  the  profeffors,  who  have 
always  diilinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  merit  and 
erudition,  publifhed  an  annual  colle&ion  of  their 
tranfadtions  ;  a  talk  the  moie  eafy,  as  they  have  the 
benefit  of  printing-preffes,  well  managed,  at  Peterf¬ 
burg. 

Peter  the  Great  has  been  much  cenfured  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  Mofcow  to  St  Pe¬ 
terfburg  ;  the  former  of  which  lay  nearer  to  the  centre 
«f  his  dominions.  But  thefe  objedtions  will  have  but 
little  weight  with  thofe  who  confider  the  confequences 
of  the  removal.  The  new  city  is  nearer  than  Mofcow 
was  to  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from' 
an  intercourfe  with  them  the  manners  ©f  the  Ruffians 
have  been  improved,  a'nd  the  nobility  in  particular 
have  loft  much  of  their  feudal  importance.  Above  all, 
the  grand  objedt  of  Peter,  that  of  having  a  formidable 
navy  in  the  Baltic,  has  certainly  been  obtained,  and  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia  is  now  the  arbitrefs  of  the  north, 
and  in  fome  degree  the  mediatrix  of  all  Europe.  In 
ffiort,  the  eredtion  of  St  Peterfburg  was  perhaps  one 
©f  the  beft  ach  of  Peter’s  reign,  and  has  in  its  confe- 
quences  been  the  moft  beneficial.  Indeed  it  is  at  leafl 
probable,  that  if  through  any  revolution  the  feat  of 
government  .fhould  be  again  transferred  to  Mofcow, 
w.e  ihould  nowhere  fee  the  traces  of  thofe  memorable. 


improvements,  which  the  palling  century  has  given  Peterfburg^ 
birth  to,  but  in  the  annals  of  hiftory  ;  and  Ruffia  would  "" 
again,  in  all  probability,  relapfe  into  her  original  bar- 
barifm. 

The  ereaion  of  fifth  a  city  as  Peterfburg  in  fo 
fhort  a  time  is  truly  wonderful.  Mr  Coxe  fays  his 
mind  was  filled  with  aftoniffiment,  when  he  refledted 
that  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  ground 
on  which  it  ftands  was  one  vaft  morafs,  occupied  by  a 
very  few  fifhermens  huts.  The  prefent  divifions  of  the 
town,  fome  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  are 
called,  1.  The  Admiralty  quarter  ;  2.  The  Vaffili  O- 
ftrof  or  Ifland  ;  3.  The  Fortrefs  ;  4.  The  Ifland  of  St 
Peterfburg;  and, 5.  The  various  fuburbs  of  Livonia,  of 
Mofcow,  of  Alexander  Nevfki,  and  Wiburgh. 

The  prefent  Emprefs  has  done  fo  much  for  this  city* 
that  fhe  n  ay  not  improperly  be  called  its  fecond  foun! 
drefs.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  ftill  an  infant  place,  and,  as 
Mr  Wr  ax  hall  obferves,  “  only  an  immenfe  outline, 
which  will  require  future  empreiles,  and.almoft  future 
ages,  to  complete.” 

“  The  ftieets  in  general,  fays  a  late  traveller,  are<w, 
broad  and  fpacious  ;  and  three  of  the  principal  ones,™/;, 
which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  Admiralty,  and  reach  to 
the  extremities  of  the  fuburbs,  are  at  leaft  two  miles 
in  length.  Moft  of  them  are  paved  ;  but  a  few  are 
ftdl  fullered  to  remain  floored  with  planks.  In  feveral 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  particularly  in  the  Vaflili  O- 
llrof,  wooden  houfe3  and  habitations,  fcarcely  fupe- 
rior  to  common  cottages,  are  blended  with  the  public 
buildings  ;  but  this  motley  mixture  is  far  lefs  common 
than  at  Mofcow,  where  alone  can  be  formed  any  idea 
of  an  ancient  Ruffian  city.  The  brick  houfes  are  or* 
namented  with  a  white  ftucco,  which  has  led  feveral 
travellers  to  fay  that  they  are  built  with  ftone  ;  where¬ 
as,  unlefs  I  am  greatly  miftaken,  there  are  only  two 
tone  ftiuftures  in  all  Peterfburg.  The  one  is  a  pa- 
lace,  building  by  the  emprefs  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  called  the  marble  palace ;  it  is  of  he  wn  granite, 
with  marble  columns  and  ornaments  ;  the  other  is  the 
church  of  St  Ifaac,  conftrudted  with  the  fame  mate- 
rials,  but  not  yet  finiffied. 

“  The  manfions  of  the  nobility  are  many  of  them  vaft; 
piles  of  building,  but  are  not  in  general  upon  fo  Iar°-e 
and  magnificent  a  fcale  as  feveral  I  obferved  at  Mof- 
cow :  they  ire  furniffied  with  great  coft,  and  in  the 
fame  elegant  ftyle  as  at  Paris  or  London.  They  are 
fituated  chiefly  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Neva,  either 
in  the  Admiralty  quarter,  or  in  the  fuburbs  of  Livo¬ 
nia  andMofcow,  which  are  the  fineft  parts  of  the  city.’* 

See  Neva. 

“  Peterfburg,  although  it  is  more  compad  than  the 
other  Ruffian  cities,  and  has  the  houfes  in  many  ftreets 
contiguous  to  each  other,  yet  ftill  bears  a  refemblance 
to  the  towns  of  this  country,  and  is  built  in  a  very> 
ftraggling  manner.  By  an  order  lately  iflued  from 
government,  the  city  has  been  inclofed  within  a  ram- 
part,  the  circumference  whereof  is  21  verfts,  or  14. 

Englifh  miles.” 

The  fame  accurate  obferver  calculates  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  Peterfburg,  and  make3  the  medium 
number  130,000. 

We  have  already  faid  that  Peterfburg  is  very  liable 
to  be  inundated.  An  inundation  of  a  very  alarming* 
nature  took  place  when  Mr  Coxe  was  there  in  Sep* 

4  tember* 
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IPrtef (burg. t ember  1  *7 77>  °f  wli ich  the  following  account  was  gi- 
— r—  ven  in  Journal  St  Peterfburg,  September  1 777  :  “  *n  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  a  violent  florm  of  wind  blowing  at 
firft  S.  W.  and  afterwards  W.  raifed  the  Neva  and  ns 
various  branches  to  fo  great  an  height,  that  at  five  in 
the  morning  the  waters  poured  over  their  banks,  and 
fuddenly  overflowed  the  town,  but  more  particularly 
the  Vaflili  Oftrof  and  the  ifland  of  St  Peterfburg. 
The  torrent  rofe  in  ieveral  fl reels  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet  and  an  half,  and  overturned,  by  its  rapidity,  va¬ 
rious  buildings  and  bridges.  .  About  feven,  the  wind 
ihifting  to  N.  W.  the  flood  fell  as  fuddenly  ;  and  at 
mid  day  moft  of  the  ftreets,  which  in  the  morning 
could  only  be  palled  in  boats,  became  dry.  For  a 
fhort  time  the  river  rofe  10  feet  7  inches  above  its  or- 
dfnarylevel.” 

Mr  Kraft,  profeflor  of  experimental  philofophy  to 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  ha3  written  a  ju¬ 
dicious  treatife  upon  the  inundation  of  the  Neva,  from 
which  the  following  obfervations  were  extracted  by 
Mr  Coxe.  “  Thefe  floods  are  lefs  alarming  than  former¬ 
ly,  as  the  fweiling  of  the  river  to  about  fix  feet  above 
its  ufual  level,  which  ufed  to  overflow  the  whole  town, 
have  no  longer  any  efled,  excepting  upon  the  lower 
parts  of  Peterfburg  ;  a  circumftance  owing  to  the 
gradual  railing  of  the  ground  by  buildings  and  other 
caufes. 

“  Upon  tracing  the  principal  inundations,  the  profef- 
for  informs  us,  that  the  molt  ancient,  of  which  there 
is  any  tradition,  happened  in  1691,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Weber,  from  the  account  of  fome  fiiheruacn  inha¬ 
biting  near  Niefchants,  a  S  vedifli  redoubt  upon  the 
Neva,  about  three  miles  from  the  prefent  fortrefs  of 
Peterfburg.  At  that  period  the  waters  ufuallv  rofe 
every  five  years  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  diflridt 
no  fooner  perceived  the  particular  ftorms  which  they 
had  been  taught  from  fatal  experience  to  confuler  as 
forerunners  of  a  flood,  than  they  took  their  hovels  to 
pieces,  and,  joining  the  timbers  together  in  the  form 
of  rafts,  faftened  them  to  the  fummits  of  the  higheft 
trees,  and  repaired  to  the  mountain  of  Duderof,  which 
is  diftanc  fix  miles  from  their  place  of  abode,  where 
they  waited  until  the  waters  fubfided. 

‘-The  higheft  inundations,  excepthig  the  laft  of  1  777, 
were  thofe  of  the  1  ft  of  November  1726.  when  the 
waters  rofe  8  feet  2  inches  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  October 
1752,  when  they  rofe  8  feet  5  inches. 

“  From  a  long  courfe  of  obfervations  the  profeffor 
draws  the.  following  conclufion.  The  higheft  floods, 
namely,  thofe  which  rife  about  fix  feet,  have  generally 
happened  in  one  of  the  four  laft  months  or  the  year  : 
no  fenfible  effect  is  ever  produced  by  rain  or  fnow  ;  a 
{well  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  the  accumulation  of 
Tnafles  of  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal  caufes  of  the  overflowing  of  that  river  are  deri¬ 
ved  from  violent  ftorms  and  winds  blowing  foutli  weft 
or  north  weft,  which  ufuatly  prevail  at  the  autum¬ 
nal  equinox  ;  and  the  height  of  the  waters  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  thofe  winds. 
In  a  word,  the  clrcnmftances  moft  liable  to  promote 
the  overflowings  of  the  Neva,  are  when,  at  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox,  three  or  four  days  before  or  after  the 
full  or  new  moon,  that  luminary  being  near  her  pe- 
rigseum,  a  violent  north- weft  wind  drives  the  waters 
of  the  northern  ocean,  during  the  influx  of  the  tide, 


into  the  Baltic,  and  is  accompanied,  or  Inftantane-Ikterfburgo 
oufly  fucceeded,  by  a  fouth -weft  wind  in  that  fea  S'ndw,"“’v~~ 
the  gulf  of  Finland.  All  thefe  circumftances  concur¬ 
red  at  the  inundation  of  1777  :  it  happened  two  days 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  four  before  the  full 
inoon,  two  after  her  pafling  through  the  perigjeum* 
and  by  a  ftorm  at  fouth-weft,  which  was  preceded  by 
ftrong  weft  winds  the  northern  ocean,  and  ftrong 
north  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic.” 

See  Notices  et  Remarques  fur  lea  debor demens  dt 
la  Neva  a  St  PettrJhourgt  accompctgnees  Pune  carte 
reprefentant  la  crue  et  la  diminution  des  eaux,  Sec. 
in  Nov.  Ac.  Pet.  for  1777,  P  H*  P*  47*  to  which 
excellent  treatife  we  would  refer  the  curious  reader  for 
further  information. 

All  our  readers  have  unqueftionably  heard  of  the 
equefti  tan  ftatue  of  Peter  I.  in  bronze.  We  fhall  give 
an  account  of  that  extraordinary  monument  in  Mr 
Coxe’s  own  words.  “  It  is  (fays  he)  of  a  coloflal  fize, 
and  is  the  work  of  Monfieur  Falconet,  the  celebrated 
Fiench  ftatuary,  caft  at  the  expence  of  Catherine  II. 
in  honour  of  her  great  predeceffor,  whom  fhe  reveres 
and  imitates.  It  reprefents  that  monarch  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  mounting  a  precipice,  the  fummit  of  which  he 
has  nearly  attained.  He  appears  crowned  with  laurel, 
in  a  loofe  Afiatic  veil,  and  fitting  on  a  houfing  of 
bear-fkin  :  his  right  hand  is  flretched  out  as  in  the  aCt 
cf  giving  benedi&ion  to  his  people  ;  and  his  left  holds 
the  reins.  The  defign  is  mafterly,  and  the  attitude 
is  bold  amd  fpirited.  If  there  be  any  defeft  in  the  fi¬ 
gure,  it  confifts  in  the  flat  pofition  of  the  right  hand  ; 
and,  for  this  reafon,  the  view  of  the  left  tide  is  the 
moft  linking,  where  the  whole  appearance  is  graceful 
and  animated.  The  horfe  is  rearing  upon  its  hind 
legs ;  and  its  tail,  which  is  full  and  flowing,  flightly 
touches  a  bronze  ferpent,  artfully  contrived  to  affift 
rn  fupporting  the  vaft  weight  of  the  ftatue  in  due  equi¬ 
librium.  The  artift  has,  in  this  noble  eftav  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  reprefented  Peter  as  the  legiflator  of  his  country, 
without  any  allufion  to  conqueft  and  bloodfhed  ;  wife¬ 
ly  preferring  his  civil  qualities  to  hi3  military  exploits. 

The  contrail  between  the  compofed  tranquillity  of  Pe¬ 
ter  (though  perhaps  not  abfolutely  charatleriftic)  and 
the  fire  of  the  horfe,  eager  to  prefs  forwards,  is  very 
finking.  The  fimplicity  of  the  infeription  correfponds 
to  the  fublimity  of  the  defign,  and  is  far  preferable  to 
a  pompous  detail  of  exalted  virtues,  which  the  voice 
of  flattery  applies  to  every  fovereign  without  did  Ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  elegantly  finifhed  in  brafs  characters,  on 
one  fi  le  in  Latin,  and  on  the  oppofite  in  Ruffian. 

Petro  primo  Catharina  fecunda  1782,  i.  e.  Catharine  II. 
to  Peter  I. 

“The  ftatue,  when  I  was  at  Peterfburgh,  was  not 
erected,  but  flood  under  a  large  wooden  fhed  near  the 
Neva,  within  a  few  yards  of  its  eiioimous  pedeflal. 

When  Falconet  had  conceived  the  defign  of  his  fta¬ 
tue,  the  bafe  of  which  was  to  be  formed  by  an  huge 
rock,  he  carefully  examined  the  environs  of  Peterf¬ 
burg,  if,  among  the  detached  pieces  of  granite  which 
are  Scattered  about  thefe  parts,  one  could  be  found 
of  magnitude  correfpondenc  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
equeftrian  figure.  After  confiderable  refearch,  he  dif- 
covered  a  ftupendous  mafs  half  buried  in  the  midft  of 
a  morafs.  The  expence  and  difficulty  of  tranfporting 
it  were  no  obftacies  to  Catherine  II.  By  her  order 
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peterfburg.  the  morafs  was  immediately  drained,  a  road  was  cut 
v~  through  a  forefl,  and  carried  over  the  marfliy  ground  ; 
and  the  ftone,  which  after  it  had  been  fomewhat  re¬ 
duced  weighed  at  leaft  1500  tons,  was  removed  to 
Peterfburg.  This  more  than  Roman  work  was*  in 
lefs  than  fix  months  from  the  time  of  its  firfl  difco- 
very,  accomplifhed  by  a  windlafs,  and  by  mean3  of 
large  fridlion-balls  alternately  placed  and  removed  in 
grooves  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the  road.  InThis  man¬ 
ner  it  was  drawn,  with  forty  men  feated  upon  its  top, 
about  four  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva  ;  there  it 
was  embarked  in  a  veffel  conftriuSled  on  purpofe  to 
receive  it,  and  thus  conveyed  about  the  fame  diftance 
by  water  to  the  fpot  where  it  now  Hands.  When  land¬ 
ed  at  Peterfburg,  it  was  42  feet  long  at  the  bafe,  36 
at  the  top,  21  thick,  and  17  high;  a  bulk  greatly 
furpafling  in  weight  the  mofi  boafted  monuments  of 
Roman  grandeur,  which,  according  to  the  fond  ad¬ 
mirers  of  antiquity,  would  have  baffled  the  fkill  of 
modern  mechanics,  and  were  alone  fufficient  to  render 
confpicuous  the  reign  of  the  mod  degenerate  emperors. 

The  pedeflal,  however,  though  Hill  of  prodigious 
magnitude,  is  far  from  retaining  its  original  dimen- 
Hons,  as,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  flation  for  the 
Hatue,  and  to  reprefent  an  afeent,  the  fummit  where¬ 
of  the  horfe  is  endeavouring  to  attain,  its  bulk  has 
been  necefiarily  diminifhed.  But  I  could  not  obferve, 
without  regret,  that  the  artift  has  been  defirous  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  nature ;  and,  in  order  to  produce  a  refem- 
blance  of  an  abrupt  broken  precipice,  has  been  too 
lavifli  of  the  chiflel.  Near  it  was  a  model  in  plafler, 
to  the  fhape  of  which  the  workmen  were  fafhioning 
the  pedeHal.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  in  this  model 
the  art  was  too  confpicuous  ;  and  that  the  effe<H  would 
have  been  far  more  fublime,  if  the  Hone  had  been  left 
as  much  as  pofiible  in  its  rude  Hate,  a  vaH  unwieldy 
llupendous  mafs.  And  indeed,  unlefs  I  am  greatly 
miftaken,  the  pedeftal,  when  finifhed  according  to 
this  plan,  will  have  fcarcely  breadth  fufficrent  to  af¬ 
ford  a  proper  bafe  for  a  Hatue  of  fuch  Coloffal  fize. 

“  The  Hatue  was  ere&ed  on  the  pedeftal  on  the  27th 
of  Auguft  1782.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with 
great  folemnity,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  folemn 
inauguration.  At  the  fame  time  the  emprefs  ifTued  a 
proclamation,  in  which,  among  other  inftances  of  her 
clemency,  fhe  pardons  all  criminals  under  fentence  of 
death  ;  all  defer ters,  who  fhould  return  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  corps  within  a  limited  time  ;  and  releafes  all 
criminals  condemned  to  hard  labour,  provided  they 
had  not  been  guilty  of  murder.” 

Mr  Coxe  informs  us,  that  the  weather  is  extremely 
changeable  in  this  capital,  and  the  cold  is  at  times  ex¬ 
treme;  againft  which  the  inhabitants  take  care  to  pro¬ 
vide  (fee  Peasant),  though  fome  of  them  neverthelefs 
t unfortunately  fall  vi&irns  to  it.  “  As  I  traverfed  the 
city,  fays  Mr  Coxe,  on  the  morning  of  12th  January,  .1 
©bferved  feveral  perfons  wliofe  faces  had  been  bitten 
:by  the  froft :  their  cheekB  had  large  fears,  and  appear¬ 
ed  as  if  they  had  been  finged  with  an  hot  iron.  As  I 
was  walking  with  an  Englifli  gentleman,  who,  inflead 
t  of  a  fur  cap,  had  put  on  a  common  hat,  his  ears  were 
fuddtnly  frozen  :  he  felt  no  pain,  and  would  not  have 
perceived  it  for  fome  time,  if  a  Ruffian,  in  palling  by, 
had  not  informed  him  of  it,  and  afiifled  him  in  rub¬ 
bing  the  part  .affefted  with  fnow;  by  which  means  it 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  L 
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was  inftantly  recovered.  This,  or  fri&ion  with  flan*  Peterfusrg 
nel,  is  the  ufual  remedy  ;  but  fhould  the  perfon  in  that 
Hate  approach  the  fire,  or  dip  the  part  in  warm  water, , 
it  immediately  mortifies  and  drops  off. — The  common 
people  continued  at  their  work  as  ufual,  and  the  dri¬ 
vers  plied  in  the  ftreets  with  their  fledges  feemingly 
unaffedled  by  the  frofi  ;  their  beards  were  incrufted 
with  clotted  ice,  and  the  horfes  were  covered  with 
ificles. 

iL  It  fometimes  happens  that  coachmen  or  Servants, 
while  they  are  waiting  for  their  mailers,  are  frozen  to 
death.  In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  pofiible  thefe 
dreadful  accidents,  great  fires  of  whole  trees,  piled  one 
upon  another,  are  kindled  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  and  the  mod  frequented  parts  of  the  town.  As 
the  flames  blazed  above  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  and 
call  a  glare  to  a  confiderable  di fiance,  I  wras  frequent¬ 
ly  much  amufed  by  contemplating  the  pifturefque 
groups  of  Ruffians,  with  their  Afiatic  drefs  and  long 
beards,  aiTembled  round  the  fire.  The  centinels  upon 
duty,  having  no  beards,  which  are  of  great  ufe  to 
protecl  the  glands  ©f  the  throat,  generally  tie  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  under  their  chins,  and  cover  their  ears  with 
fmali  cafes  of  flannel.” 

Petersburg,  in  America,  is  a  fea-port  town  in 
Virginia,  25  miles  fouthward  of  Richmond,  feated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Appamatox  river,  about  1 2  miles 
above  its  jun&ion  with  James  River,  and  contained 
nearly  300  houfes  in  1787,  in  two  divifions  ,*  one  is 
upon  a  clay,  cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty;  the  other  upon 
a  plain  of  fand  or  loam.  There  is  no  regularity,  and 
very  little  elegance  in  Peterfburg.  It  is  merely  a  place 
of  bufinefs.  The  Free  Mafons  have  a  hall  tolerably 
elegant ;  and  the  feat  of  the  Bowling  family  is  pleafant 
and  well  built.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  About  2-200 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  are  infpe£led  here  annually.  Like 
Richmond,  Williamfburg,  Alexandria,  and  Norfolk,  it 
is  a  corporation;  and  what  is  lingular,  Peterfburg  city 
‘comprehends. part  of  three  counties.  The  celebrated 
Indian  queen,  Pocahonta,  from  whom  descended  the 
Randolph  and  Bowling  families,  formerly  refided  at 
this  place. 

PETERSFIELD,  is  a  handfome  town  of  Hamp- 
fhire  in  England,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

It  is  feated  in  W.  Long.  ,i.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.5. 

PETERWARAP1N,  a  fortified  town  in  Scla- 
vonia,  and  one  of  the  flrongeft  frontier  places  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  has  againll  the  Turks,  feated  on  the 
Danube  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  L.  Long. 

20.  o.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  flender  Halks  that  fup- 
port  the  leaves  of  a  plant. 

PETIT,  or  Petite,  a  French  word  fignifying 
little  or  /mail. 

Petite  Guerre ,  denotes  the  operations  of  detached 
parties  and  the  war  of  pofts.  See  War,  Part  III. 

Petit  Sergeanty.  See  Sergeanty. 

Petit  T reef  on.  See  Treason. 

Petit  (John),  a  do&or  of  the  Sorbonne,  very  early 
gained  to  Uimfclf  a  chara&er  by  his  knowledge,  and 
thofe  eloquent  orations  which  he  pronounced  before 
the  univerfity  of  Paris.  He  was  employed  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  embafly  which  was  fent  from  France  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpofe  of  healing  the  fchifm  in  1407  ;  but  he 
foou  loft  all  the  honour  which  he  had  acquired.  John 
H  h  Sans 
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**  ffvtit,  Sans  Peur,  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  treacheroufly 
W--  v  --r  contrived  to  aftaffinate  Louis  of  France,  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  only  biother  to  Charles  VL  John  Petit,  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  views  of  the  murderer,  maintain¬ 
ed  in  a  public  deputation,  at  Paris,  the  8th  of  March 
1408,  that  the  murder  was  lawful.  He  had  the  ef¬ 
frontery  to  aflert,  that  “  it  is  allowable  to  employ  fraud, 
treafon,  and  every  other  method,  however  bafe,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  rid  of  a  tyrant ;  and  that  no  faith  ought  to 
be  kept  with  him.”  He  dared  to  add  further,  that 
€1  the  man  who  fhould  commit  fuch  an  a&ion,  not  on¬ 
ly  deferved  to  be  exempted  from  punifhment,  but  to 
receive  a  reward.”  This  fanguinary  dodtrine  was  loud¬ 
ly  exclaimed  againft  ;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy’s  pow¬ 
erful  influence  (heltered  Petit  for  fome  time.  Some 
eminent  writers,  however,  of  that  period,  with  Gerfon 
at  their  head,  denounced  the  do&rine  to  John  de  Mon- 
taigu,  bifhop  of  Paris,  who  condemned  it  as  hereti¬ 
cal  the  23d  November  1414.  It  was  likewife  condemn¬ 
ed  by  the  council  of  Conftance  the  year  following  at 
the  inftigation  of  Gerfon  ;  but  no  notice  was  taken 
either  of  Petit’s  name  or  his  writings.  In  fine,  the 
king,  on  the  16th  of  September  1416,  ordered  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  pronounce  a  fevere  decree  againft 
this  dangerous  performance  ;  and  it  was  alfo  cenfured 
by  the  univerfity.  But  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1418,  had  intereft  enough  to  compel  the  grand  vicars 
of  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  who  then  lay  fick  at  St  Omer’s, 
to  retra&  the  fentence  which  that  prelate  had  pad  in 
J414.  Petit  died  three  years  before,  i.  e.  in  1411,  at 
Hefdin  ;  and  his  apology  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  with  all  the  particulars  of  that  infamous  tranf- 
a&ion,  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  laft  edi¬ 
tion  of  Gerfon’s  works.  Father  Pinchinat,  of  the 
order  of  St  Ffancis,  and  author  of  the  Di&ionary  of 
Herefies,  in  4to,  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  or¬ 
der  from  a  charge  brought  by  fome  writers  who  have 
called  Petit  a  Cordelier  or  Francifcan  friar.  “tHe  proves 
very  clearly  (fays  Abbe  Prevot)  that  he  was  a  fecular 
prieft  ;  and  acids,  that  upon  the  fame  evidence,  Fa¬ 
ther  Mercier,  a  Cordelier,  had  a  warm  difpute  in  1717 
with  M.  Dupin,  who  had  given  this  title  to  Petit  in 
his  Collection  of  Cenfures.  He  represented  to  him 
Jfay3  he),  before  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  the  falfity 
of  fuch  a  claim,  and  the  injury  which  he  offered  to 
the  order  of  St  Francis.  Dupin,  convinced  of  his  er¬ 
ror,  candidly  owned  that  he  was  led  into  it  by  follow¬ 
ing  fome  infidel  writers,  and  promifed  to  retraCl  it  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  Cenfure?,  which  was  publifhed 
in  1720.  M.  Fleury,  who  had  committed  the  fame 
miftake,  promifed  alfo  to  make  amends  for  it  by  a  fo- 
Jemn  recantation  ;  but  dying  before  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  that  piece  of  juftice  to  the  Cordeliers, 
the  continuator  of  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  who  had 
not  fuch  opportunities  of  information,  fell  into  the 
fame  fault.”  ( Pour  &  contre ,  tom.  x.  p.  23.)  If  we 
take  the  opinion  of  L’AdvocaPs  Dictionary,  it  would 
appear  no  fault  was  committed  ;  for  it  gives  a  lift  of 
the  penfioners  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to 
prove  that  John  Petit  was  a  Cordelier.  Indeed,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  if  Dupin,  Fleury,  and  Father 
Fahre,  did  not  alter  their  opinion,  it  was  owing  to  a 
firm  perfuafion  that  they  had  committed  no  error. 

Petit  (John  Lewis),  an  eminent  furgeon,  born  at 
v  Pam  in  1674.  He  had  fo  early  an  inclination  to 


furgery,  that  Mr  Littre,  a  celebrated  anatomift,  be-  Petitid' 
ing  in  his  father’s  houfe,  he  regularly  attended  that  II 
gentleman’s  le£tures,  from  his  being  feven  years  of  age.  Pct*Cot* 
He  was  received  mafter  in  furgery  in  the  year  17004  “ 
and  acquired  fuch  reputation  in  the  pradtice  of  that 
art,  thu  in  1726  the  king  of  Poland  fent  for  him  to 
his  court,  and  in  1734  the  king  of  Spain  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  into  that  kingdom.  He  reftored  the  health 
of  thofe  princes  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by 
offering  him  great  advantages,  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
return  to  France.  He  was  received  into  the  academy 
of  fcicnces  in  1715  ;  became  dire&or  of  the  royal 
academy  of  furgery  ;  made  feveral  important  difeo- 
veries;  and  invented  new  inftruments  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  furgery.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1750.  He 
wrote  an  excellent  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Bones, 
the  heft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1723  ;  and  many 
learned  Differtations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Surgery. 

PETITIO  p&iNciPii,  in  logic,  the  taking  a  thing 
for  true,  and  drawing  conclufions  from  it  as  fncli, 
when  it  is  really  falfe  ;  or  at  leafl  wants  to  be  proved 
before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

PETITION,  a  fupplication  made  by  an  inferior 
to  a  fuperior,  and  efpecially  to  one  having  jurifdie- 
tion.  It  is  ufed  for  that  remedy  which  the  fubjedl 
hath  to  help  a  wrong  done  by  the  king,  who  hath 
a  prerogative  not  to  be  fued  by  writ  :  In  which  fenfe 
it  is  either  general,  That  the  king  do  him  right; 
whereupon  follows  a  general  indorfement  upon  the 
fame,  Let  right  he  done  the  party :  Or  it  is  fpecial,  when 
the  conclufion  and  indorfement  are  fpecial,  for  this  or 
that  to  be  done,  8c c. 

By  ftatnte,  the  foliciting,  labouring,  or  procuring 
the  putting  the  hands  or  confent  of  above  twenty  per- 
fons  to  any  petition  to  the  king  or  either  houfe  of 
parliament,  for  alterations  in  church  or  ftate,  unlcfs 
by  afient  of  three  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  or  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  affixes 
or  feffions,  &c.  and  repairing  to  the  king  or  parlia¬ 
ment  to  deliver  fuch  petition  with  above  the  number 
of  ten  perfons,  is  fubjeft  to  a  fine  of  100  1.  and  three 
months  imprifonment,  being  proved  by  two  witnefles 
within  fix  months,  in  the  court  of  B.  R.  or  at  the 
afiizes,  &c.  And  if  what  is  required  by  this  ftatute 
be  obferved,  care  muft  be  taken  that  petitions  to  the 
king  contain  nothing  which  may  be  interpreted  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  adminiftration  ;  for  if  they  do,  it  may 
come  under  the  denomination  of  a  libel  :  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  petition  of  the  city  of  London  for 
the  fitting  of  a  parliament  was  deemed  libellous,  be¬ 
cause  it  fuggefted  that  the  king’s  diffolving  a  late  par¬ 
liament  was  an  obftrudtion  of  juftice  ;  alfo  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  feven  bifhops,  fent  to  the  Tower  by  Jamea 
II.  was  called  a  libel,  &c.  To  fubferibe  a  petition 
to  the  king,  to  frighten  him  into  a  change  of  his  mea- 
fures,  intimating ,  that  if  it  be  denied  many  thoufands  of 
his  fubjefts  will  he  difeontented ,  <5tc.  is  included  among 
the  contempts  againft  the  king’s  perfon  and  govern¬ 
ment,  tending  to  weaken  the  fame,  and  is  puniihablc 
by  fine  and  imprifonment. 

PETITORY  action,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 

N°  clxxxiii,  18.  20. 

PETITOT  (John),,  a  curious  painter  in  enamek 
6,  was. 
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Petitot  was  born  at  Geneva  In  1607.  He  ftudied  the  art  with 
II  fuch  application,  that  he  arrived  to  a  degree  of  per- 
J>c^ra‘  fe&ion  that  may  almoft  be  accounted  inimitable.  He 
was  wonderfully  patient  in  finifeing  his  works,  though 
he  had  the  addrels  to  conceal  his  labour  :  however,  he 
only  painted  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  figures  :  the 
hair,  grounds,  and  drapery,  being  executed  by  Bor- 
dier  his  brother-in-law.  Thefe  two  artifts  had  the 
credit  of  afTociating  and  labouring  together  for  fifty 
years,  without  the  lead  mifunderilanding  happening 
^etween  them.  It  is  afferted  by  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  that  Petitot  and  Bordier  derived  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  moil  curious  and  durable  colours  proper 
for  enamelling,  fiom  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  at  Lon¬ 
don,  who  recommended  Petitot  to  Charles  I.  He 
had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of  that  monarch 
and  the  whole  royal  family,  and  continued  in  England 
until  Charles’s  unhappy  end  :  he  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  highly  favoured  by  Louis  XlV.  and 
acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Being  a  Proteftant,  the 
revocation  .of  the  edi£t.of  Nantz  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Geneva ;  but  fettling  foon  after  at  Veray  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  he  paired  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
eafe  and  affluence.  He  died  in  1691  ;  and  had  17 
children  :  of  whom  one  took  to  painting,  and  fettled 
at  London,  where  he  gained  good  reputation  ;  but 
was  much  inferior  to  his  father. 

Petitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  painting  por¬ 
traits  in  enamel.  Though  his  friend  Bordier  madefe- 
veral  attempts  before  him,  and  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne 
had  facilitated  the  means  of  employing  the  mofi:  beau¬ 
tiful  colours  ;  yet  Petitot  completed  the  works,  which 
under  his  hand  acquired  a  foftnefs  and  livelinefs  of  co¬ 
louring  that  will  never  change,  and  will  ever  render 
liis  works  valuable.  He  made  ufe  of  gold  and  filver 
plates,  and  feldom  enamelled  on  copper.  When  he 
firft  came  in  vogue,  his  price  was  20  louis’s  a  head, 
which  he  foon  raifed  to  40.  It  was  his  cuftom  to 
take  a  painter  with  him,  who  painted  the  pi&ure  in 
oil ;  after  which  Petitot  fketched  out  his  work,  which 
he  always  finifeed  after  the  life.  When  he  painted 
the  king  of  France,  he  took  thofe  pi&ures  for  his  co¬ 
pies  that  moll  refembled  him  ;  and  the  king  afterwards 
gave  him  a  fitting  or  two  to  finife  his  work. 

PET1VERIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
g ynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or¬ 
der,  Holorawa.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
coYolla ;  and  but  one  feed,  with  reflexed  awns  at  the 
top. 

PETRA  (Cnefar,  Lucian),  a  town  of  Greece,  on 
the  *coaft  of  Illyricum,  near  Dyrrhachium,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panyafus. — Ano¬ 
ther  Petra,  (Livy)  ;  a  town  of  Mxdica,  a  diftridl 
of  Thrace,  lying  towards  Macedonia ;  but  in  what 
part  of  Macedonia,  he  does  not  lay. 

Petra  (Ptolemy),  Pdra  1  (Silius  Italicus),  Petrina 
(Italicus),  in  .both  which  laft  urbs  is  underftood  ;  an 
inland  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Engyum, 
Now  Petraglla  (Cluverius). 

Petra  Jechael  (  2  Kings  xiv.),  a  town  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  ;  near  the  Adfcenfus  Scorpionis  (Judges  i.) 
send  the  valley  of  Salt  in  the  fouth  of  Judrea  :  after¬ 
wards  in  the  pofTefflon  of  the  Edomites,  after  deftroy- 
iag  the  Amalekites, 


Petra  Recem ,  or  Rekem ,  fo  called  from  Rekem  IJctra, 
king  of  the  Midianites,  (lain  by  the  Ifraelites  (Num.  Petrar«dv 
xxxi.)  Formerly  called  Arcey  now  Petra  ;  the  capi-  '  — ' * ' 
tal  of  Arabia  Petrasa  (Jofephus).  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Long.  66.  45.  from  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  and  Lat. 

30.  20.  It  declines  therefore  80  miles  to  tile  fouth 
of  the  parallel  of  Jerufalem,  and  36  miles,  more  or 
lefs,  from  its  meridian  to  the  eaft.  Jofephus  fays, 
that  the  mountain  on  which  Aaron  died  flood  near 
Petra  ;  which  Strabo  calls  the  capital  of  the  Nabatan  ; 
at  the  difiance  of  three  or  four  days  journey  from  Je¬ 
richo,  This  Petra  feems  to  be  the  Sela  of  ifaiah  xvi. 

I.  and  xlii.  1 1.  the  Hebrew  name  of  Petra  c‘  a  rock 
Though  fome  imagine  Petra  to  be  no  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Macedonians. 

PETRARCH  (Francis),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1304,  and  wa6  the  fon  of  Pe- 
trarco  di  Parenzo.  He  iludied  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  philofophy,  for  four  years  at  Carpentras  ;  from 
whence*  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  ftudied  the 
law  under  John  Andreas  and  Cino  of  Piftoia,  and 
probably  from  the  latter  received  a  tafte  for  Italian 
poetry.  As  Petrarch  only  ftudied  the  law  out  of 
complaifance  to  his  father,  who  on  his  vifiting  him 
at  Bologna  had  thrown  into  the  fire  all  the  Latin  poeta 
and  orators  except  Virgil  and  Cicero ;  he,  at  22  years 
of  age,  hearing  that  his  father  and  mother  were  dead 
of  the  plague  at  Avignon,  returned  to  that  city  to 
fettle  his  domeftic  affairs,  and  purchafed  a  country- 
houfe  in  a  very  folitary  but  agreeable  fituation,  called 
Vaucl ufe ;  where  he  firfl  knew  the  beautiful  Laura, 
with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  and  whom  he  has  immor- 
t ali fed  in  his  poems.  He  at  length  travelled  into 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  ;  and  at  his 
return  to  Avignon  entered  into  tire  fervice  of  Pope 
John  XX II.  who  employed  him  in  feveral  important 
affairs.  Petrarch  was  in  hopes  of  being  raifed  to  fom© 
confiderable  polls  :  but  being  difappointed,  he  applied 
himfelf  entirely  to  poetry  ;  in  which  he  met  wich  fuch 
applaufe,  that  in  one  and  the  fame  day  he  received 
letters  from  Rome  and  the  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Paris,  by  which  they  invited  him  to  receive 
the  poetic  crown.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
preferred  Rome  to  Pans,  and  received  that  crown 
from  the  fenate  and  people  on  the  8th  of  April 
1341.  «  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  (fays  Gib¬ 

bon)  was  performed  in  the  Capitol,  by  his  friend  and 
patron  the  fupreme  magiftrateof  the  republic.  Twelve 
patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  fcarlct ;  fix  reprefeu- 
tatives  of  the  mod  illuftrious  families,  in  green  robes, 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  pr  ocelli  on;, 
in  the  midft  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  fenator, 
count  of  Anguillara,  a  kinfman  of  the  Colonna,  af- 
fumed  his  throne  ;  and  at  the  voice  of  an  herald  Pe¬ 
trarch  arofe.  After  difeourfing  on  a  text  of  Viigil, 
and  thrice  repeating  his  vows  for  the  profperity  of 
Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and  received  from 
the  fenator  a  laurel  crown,  with  a  more  precious  de¬ 
claration,  «  This  is  the  reward  of  merit.’  The  people 
fflouted,  ‘  Lon g  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet  P 
A  fonnet  in  praife  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  ef- 
fufion  of  genius  and  gratitude;  and  after  the  whole 
procefiion  had  vifited  the  Vatican,  the  profane  wreath 
was  fufpended  before  the  ferine  of  St  Peter.  In  the 
or  diploma  which  was  prefented  to  Petrarch,  the 
H  h  2  title 
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title  and  prerogatives  of  poet-laureat  are  revived  in  the 
Capitol  after  the  lapfe  of  1300  years  ;  and  lie  receives 
the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a 
crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle  ;  of  afTuming  the  poe¬ 
tic  habit ;  and  of  teaching,  difputing,  interpreting,  and 
compofing,  in  all  places  whatfoever,  and  on  all  fub- 
jedls  of  literature.  The  grant  was  ratified  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  fenate  and  people ;  and  the  chara&er 
of  citizen  was  the  recompenfe  of  his  affection  for  the 
Roman  name.  They  did  him  honour,  but  they  did 
him  juftice.  In  the  familiar  focicty  of  Cicero  and 
Livy,  he  had  imbibed  the  ideas  of  an  ancient  patriot; 
and  his  ardent  fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a  fentiinent, 
and  every  fentiment  to  a  pafiion.”  His  love  of  foli- 
tude  at  length  induced  him  to  return  to  Vauclufe ; 
but,  after  the  death  of  the  beautiful  Laura,  Provence 
became  infupportable  to  him,  and  he  returned  to  Italy 
in  1352;  when,  being  at  Milan,  Galeas  Viceconti 
made  him  counfellor'cf  (late.  Petrarch  fpent  almoft 
all  the  reft  of  his  life  in  travelling  to  and  from  the 
different  cities  in  Italy.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Par¬ 
ma,  and  canon  of  Padua ;  but  never  received  the  or¬ 
der  of  priefthood.  All  the  princes  and  great  men  of 
his  time  gave  him  public  marks  of  their  efteem  ;  and 
while  he  lived  at  Arcqua,  three  miles  from  Padua, 
the  Florentines  deputed  Boccace  to  go  to  him  with 
letters,  by  which  they  invited  him  to  Florence,  and 
informed  him,  that  they  reftored  to  him  all  the  eftate 
of  which  his'  father  and  mother  had  been  deprived 
during  the  diffenfions  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gri 
belines.  He  died  a  few  years  after  at  Arcqua,  in 
1374.  He  wrote  many  works  that  have  rendered 
his  memory  immortal  ;  thefe  have  been  printed  in  four 
volumes  folio.  His  life  has  been  written  by  feveral 
authors.  Amongft  thefe  there  was  one  by  Mrs  $  11- 
fan  na  Dobfon,  in  2  volumes  8vo,  colledted  and  abridged 
from  the  French.  In  this  work  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  elegant  and  juft  chara&er  of  Petrarch. 

“  Few  chara&ers,  perhaps,  have  fet  in  a  ftrong- 
cr  light  the  advantage  of  well-regulated  difpofition3 
than  that  of  Petrarch,  from  the  contraft  we  behold 
in  one  particular  of  his  life,  and  the  extreme  mi- 
fery  he  fuffered  from  the  indulgence  of  an  affection, 
which,  though  noble  and  delightful  when  juftly  pla¬ 
ced,  becomes  a  reproach  and  a  torment  to  its  poffef- 
for  when  once  direded  to  an  improper  objed.  For, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  or  others  *,  though  (from 
the  charader  of  Laura)  they  are  acquitted  of  all  guilt 
in  their  perfonal  intercourfe,  yet,  as  (he  was  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  it  is  not  pofliole,  on  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  to  clear  them  from  that  juft 
cenfure  which  is  due  to  every  defedion  of  the  mind 
from  thofe  laws  which  are  the  foundation  of  order  and 
peace  in  civil  fociety,  and  which  are  damped  with  the 
iacred  mark  of  divine  authority. 

“  In  ffcis  particular  of  his  charader,  therefore,  it 
is  fincerely  hoped  that  Petrarch  will  ferve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  thofe  unhappy  minds,  who,  partaking  of  the 
fame  feelings  under  the  like  circumftances,  but  not 
yet  differing  his  mifery,  may  be  led,  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  it,  by  a  generous  regard  to  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  by  a  view  to  the  approbation  of 
that  all-feeing  Judge  who  penetrates  the  rrioft  fecret 
recedes  of  the  heart,  to  check  every  unhappy  inclina¬ 
tion  in  its  birth,  and  deftvoy,  while  yet  in  their  power 


the  feeds  of  thofe  palfiona  which  may  otherwife  de-  Petrarch, 
ftroy  them.  '—v 

“  As  to  the  cavils  or  cenfures  of  thofe  who,  in¬ 
capable  of  tendernefs  themfelves,  can  neither  enjoy 
the  view  of  it  when  prefented  in  its  moft  perfed  form, 
nor  pity  its  fufferings  when,  as  in  this  work,  they 
appear  unhappily  indulged  beyond  the  bounds  of 
judgment  and  tranquillity  ;  to  fuch  minds  I  make  no 
addref3,  well  convinced,  that,  as  no  callous  heart  can 


enjoy,  neither  will  it  ever  be  in  danger  of  being  miffed, 
by  the  example  of  Petrarch  in  this  tender  but  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumftance  of  his  charader. 

u  To  fufceptible  and  feeling  minds  alone  Petrarch 
will  be  ever  dear.  Such,  while  they  regret  his  fail¬ 
ings,  and  confider  them  as  warnings  to  themfelves, 
will  love  his  virtues  ;  and,  touched  by  the.  glowing 
piety  and  heart-felt  contrition  which  often  impreffed 
his  foul,  will  ardently  defire  to  partake  with  him  ir* 
thofe  pathetic  and  fublime  reflections  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  grateful  and  affedionate  hearts,  on  review¬ 
ing  their  own  lives,  and  contemplating  the  works  of 
God. 


u  Petrarch  had  received  from  nature  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  prefent.  His  figure  was  fo  diftinguifhed  as 
to  attrad  univerfal  admiration.  He  appears,  in  his 
portraits,  with  large  and  manly  features,  eyes  full  of 
fire,  a  blooming  compledion,  and  a  countenance  that 
befpoke  all  the  genius  and  fancy  which  ffione  forth  in 
his  wotks.  In  the  flower  of  his  youth,  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  perfon  wa3  fo  very  ftriking,  that  wherever 
he  apoeared,  he  was  the  objed  of  attention.  He  pof- 
feffed  an  underftanding  adive  and  penetrating,  a  bril¬ 
liant  wit,  and  a  fine  imagination.  His  heart  was  can¬ 
did  and  benevolent,  fufceptible  of  the  moft  lively  af- 
fedions,  and  infpired  with  the  nobleft  fentiments  of 
liberty.  #  I 

“  But  his  failings  muft  not  be  concealed.  His  tem¬ 
per  was,  on  fomc  occafions,  violent,  and  his  paflioira 
hcadftrong  and  unruly.  A  warmth  of  conftitution 
hurried  him  into  irregularities,  which  were  followed 
with  repentance  and  remorfe. — No  effential  reproach, 
however,  could  be  caft  on  his  manners,  till  after  the 
23d  year  of  his  age.  The  fear  of  God,  the  thoughts 
of  death,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  thofe  principles  of 
religion  which  were  inculcated  by  his  mother,  pre- 
ferved  him  from  the  furrouading  temptations  of  his 
earlier  life.,, 

A  refemblanee  has  been  traced,  in  feveral  inftances, 
between  this  admired  poet  and  our  late  famous  Yo- 
rick. — Both,  we  know,  had  great  wit  and  genius,  arvi 
no  lefs  imprudence  and  eccentricity  ;  both  were  ca¬ 
nons,  or  prebendaries,  the  Italian  of  Padua,  &c.  and 
the  Englifhman  of  York  ;  they  both  “  ran  over 
France,  without  any  bnfinefs  there.”  If  the  biihop 
of  Lombes  patronifed  and  correfponded  with  the^one, 
a  prelate  J  of  the  Englifh  church,  now  deceafed,  defired,  \  Dr  Gil- 
in  a  letter,  to  Jhandyife  |j  with  the  other.  In  their  at-  bert ,  Arch, 
tachments  to  Laura  and  Eliza,  both  married  women,  7°^ 
thefe  two  prebendaries  were  equally  warm,  and  equally  Grace‘$ 
innocent.  And,  even  alter  death,  a  moft  remarkable ownexpref- 
circumftance  has  attended  them  both;  force  perfons,  fion. 
we  are  told,  ftole  Petrarch’s  hones,  iu  order  to  ftll 
them  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Yorick’s  body,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  affirmed,  was  alfo  ftolen,  and  his  fkull  has 
been  exhibited  at  Oxford, 
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PETRE,  or  Saltpetre,  in  chemiftry.  See  trifa&ion  ia, exceedingly  common;  and  that  every  kind 
Chemistry,  no  724,  8cc.  of  water  carries  in  it  fome  earthy  particles,  which  be- 

PETREA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angiofper-  ing  precipitated  fiom  it,  become  done  of  a  greater  or 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants leffer  degree  of  hardnefs  ;  and  this  quality  is  moil  re- 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4  ;th  or-  -markable  in  thofe  waters  which  are  much  impregnated 


der,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite,  very 
large,  and  coloured  ;  the  corolla  rotaceous  ;  the  cap- 
fule  bilocular,  and  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  ;  the  feeds  folitary.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a 
native  of  New  Spain.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  15 
or  16  feet,  with  a  woody  flalk  covered  with  grey 
bark,  fending  out  feveral  long  branches.  Thefe  have 
a  whiter  bark  than  the  item,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
leaves  at  each  joint,  which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches,  are  placed  by  three  round  them;  hut,  higher 
up,  they  aie  rough,  and  have  a  rough  furface.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
loofe  bnnche3  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  each  flower 
Handing  on  a  (lender  flower-ftalk  about  an  inch  long  : 
the  empalcment  of  the  dower  is  compofed  of  five  nar¬ 
row  obtufe  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  which  are  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  and  much  more  ccnfpicuous  than  the 
petals,  which  are  white,  and  not  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  empalcment.  The  plant  is  propagated 
by  feeds  procured  from  the  places  where  they  are. na¬ 
tives,  and  of  which  very  few  are  good  ;  for  though 
Dr  Houfton,  the  difeoverer  of  the  plant,  fent  parcels  of 
feeds  to  feveral  perfons  in  England,  only  two  plants 
were  produced  from  the  whole.  The  feeds  mud  be 
fown  in  a  good  hot-bed;  and  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  ftrould  all  be  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  fhoukl  afterwards 
conftantly  remain. 

PETREL,  in  ornithology.  See  Procellaria. 

PETRIDXA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  ferupi, 
of  a  plain,  uniform  texture;  of  no  great  variety  of 
colours,  and  emulating  the  external  form  of  pebbles. 

PETRIFACTION,  in  phydology,  denotes  the 
eonverfion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other  fubdances,  prin¬ 
cipally  animal  or  vegetable,  into  done.  Thefe  bodies 
are  more  orlefs  altered  from  their  original  date,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  fubdances  they  have  lain  buried 
among  in  the  earth  ;  fome  of  them  having  differed 
very  little  change,  and  others  being  fo  highly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  crydailine,  fparry,  pyritical,  or  other  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  as  to  appear  mere  maffes  of  done  or 
lumps  of  the  matter  of  the  common  pyrites;  but  they 
are  generally  of  the  external  dtineniions,  and  retain 
more  or  lefs  of  the  internal  figure,  of  the  bodies  into 
the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its  way.  The 
animnl-fnhftances  thus  found  petrified  are  chiefly  fea* 
fhelis;  the  teeth,  bony  pahte3,  and  Tones,  of  fffh;  the 
bones  of  land-animals,  &c.  Thefe  are  found  varioufly 
altered,  by  the  infinuation  of  deny  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  into  their  pores  ;  and  the  fubdance  of  fome  of 
them  1*3  now  wholly  gone,  there  being  only  ftouy, 
fparry,  or  other  mineral  matter  remaining  in  the  fhape 
and  form. 

Refpe&ing  the  manner  in  which  petrira&ion  is  ac- 
complifhed,  we  know  but  little.  It  has  been  thought 
by  many  philofopliers,  that  this  was  one  of  the  rare 
proceffes  of  nature  ;  and  accordingly  tuch  places  a3 
afforded  a  view  of  it,  have  been  looked  upon  as  great 
curioinies.  However,  it  is  now  difeevered,  that  pe- 


with  felenitic  matter.  Of  late,  it  has  alfo  been  found  Vide  Phil, 
by  foroe  obfervations  on  a  petrifa&ion  in  Ead  Lothian  Trarf. 
in  Scotland,  that  iron  contributes  greatly  to  the  pro-  V^9-Part^* 
ccfs  :  and  this  it  may  do  by  it?  precipitation  of  any 
aluminous  earth  which  happens  to  be  diffolved  in  the 
water  by  means  of  an  acid  ;  for  iron  has  the  property 
of  precipitating  this  earth,  though  it  cannot  precipi¬ 
tate  the  calcareous  kind.  The  calcareous  kinds  of 
earth,  however,  by  being  foluble  in  water  without  any 
acid,  mud  contribute  very  much  to  the  procefs  of  pe¬ 
trifaction,  as  they  are  capable  of  a  great  degree  of 
hardnefs  by  means  only  of  being  joined  with  fixed  air, 
on  which  depends  the  folidky  of  our  common  cement 
or  mortar  ufed  in  building  houfes. 

The  nam z petrifaction  belongs  only,  as  we  have  feen, 
to  bodies  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin  5  and  in  order 
to  determine  their  clafs  and  genus,  or  even  fpecies,  it 
is  neceffary  that  their  texture,  their  primitive  form, 
and  in  fome  meafure  their  organization,  be  dill  dif- 
cernible.  Thus  we  ought  not  to  place  the  ftoay  ker¬ 
nels,  moulded  in. the  cavity  of  fome  (hell,  or  other  or¬ 
ganized  body,  in  the  rank  of  petrifactions  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called. 

Petrifactions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  almofl 
all  either  gravelly  or  filiceous  ;  and  are  found  in  gul¬ 
lies,  trenches,  &c.  Thofe  which  drike  fire  with  lieel 
are  principally  found  in  fandy  fiffures  ;  thofe  which 
effervefee  in  acids  are  generally  of  animal  origin,  and 
are  found  in  the  horizontal  beds  of  calcareous  earth, 
and  fometimes  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel;  in  which 
cafe  the  nature  of  the  petrifaction  is  different.  As  to 
the  fubdances  which  are  found  in  gypfum,  they  feldom 
undergo  any  alteration,  either  with  refpeCt  to  figure 
or  compofition,  and  they  are  very  rare. 

Organized  bodies,  in  a  date  of  petrifaCtion,  gene-  - 
rally  acquire  a  degree  of  folidity  of  which  they  were 
not  poffeffed  before  they  were  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  fome  of  them  are  often  fully  as  hard  as  the 
dones  or  matrices  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  When 
the  (tones  ure  broken,  the  fragments^.  of>petrifaCtion3  • 
are  eafily  found,  and  eafily  diftingnifhed.  There  are 
fome  organized  bodies,  however,  fo  changed  by  pe¬ 
trifaCtion,  as  to  render  it  impofiibie  to  diicover  their 
origin.  That  there  is  a  matter  more  or  lefs  agitated, 
and  adapted  for  penetrating  bodies,  which  crumbles 
and  feparates  their  parts,  draws  them  along  with  it, 
and  difperfes  them  here  and  there  in  the  fluid  which 
furrounds  them,  is  a  faCt  of  which  nobody  feems  to 
entertain  *any  doubt.  Indeed  we  fte  almod  every 
fubdance,  whether  folid  or  liquid,  infenfibly  ronfume, 
diminifn  in  bulk,  and  at  lad,  in  the  lapfe  of  time,  va- 
nifli  and  difappear. 

A  petrified  fubdance,  flridly  fpeaking,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  fkeleton,  or  perhaps  image,  of  a  body  * 
which  has  once  had  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
combined  with  fome  mineral.  Thus  petrified  wood 
Is  not  in  that  date  wood  alone.  One  part  of  the  com-  . 
pound  or  m?.fs  of  wood  having  been  deftroyed  by  local 
cauies,  has  been  compenfated  by  earthy  and  fandy 
fublUnces,  diluted  and  cxtiemdy  minute,  which  the 
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waters  furrounding  them  had  depofited  while  they 
themfelves  evaporated.  Thefe  earthy  ftibftances,  be¬ 
ing  then  moulded  in  the  fkeleton,  will  be  more  or  lefs 
indurated,  and  will  appear  to  have  its  figure*  its  ftrnc- 
ture,  its  fize,  in  a  word,  the  fame  general  chara&ers, 
the  fame  fpecific  attributes,  and  the  fame  individual 
differences.  Farther,  in  petrified  wood,  no  veftige 
of  ligneous  matter  appears  to  exift.  We  know  that 
common  wood  is  a  body  in  which  the  volume  of  fo¬ 
il'd  parts  is  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  pores. 
When  wood  is  buried  in  certain  places,  lapidific 
fluids,  extremely  divided  and  fometimes  coloured,  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  its  pores  and  fill  them  up. 
Thefe  fluids  are  afterwards  moulded  and  condenfed. 
The  folid  part  of  the  wood  is  decompofed  and  redu  • 
ced  into  powder,  which  is  expelled  without  the  mafs 
by  aqueous  filcrations.  In  this  manner,  the  places 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  wood  are  now 
left  empty  in  the  form  of  pores.  This  operation  of 
nature  produces  no  apparent  difference  either  of  the 
fize  or  of  the  fliape  ;  but  it  occafions,  both  at  the 
furface  and  in  the  infide,  a  change  of  fubftance,  and 
the  ligneous  texture  is  inverted  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
which  was  pore  in  the  natural  wood,  becomes  folid 
in  that  which  is  petrified  ;  and  that  which  was  fo¬ 
lid  or  full  in  the  firft  date,  becomes  porous  in  the 
fecond.  In  this  way,  fays  M.  Mufard,  petrified  wood 
is  much  lefs  extended  in  pores  than  folid  parts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  forms  a  body  much  more  denfe  and 
heavy  than  the  firft.  As  the  pores  communicate  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the  petrifaction  ought 
to  begin  at  the  centre,  and  end  with  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  organic  body  fubjefted  to  the  adlion  of 
the  lapidific  fluids.  Such  is  the  origin  of  petrifac¬ 
tions.  They  are  organized  bodies  which  have  under¬ 
gone  changes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  or  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  buried  by  various 
accidents  at  different  depths  un  ler  the  ground. 

In  order  to  undcrfland  properly  the  detail  of  the 
formation  of  petrified  bodies,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  their  conftituent  parts.  Let  ua 
take  wood  for  an  example.  Wood  is  partly  folid  and 
partly  porous.  The  folid  parts  confift  of  a  fubftance, 
hard,  ligneous,  and  compact,  which  forms  the  fupport 
of  the  vegetable  ;  the  porous  parts  confift  of  veffels 
or  interftices  which  run  vertically  and  horizontally 
acrofs  the  ligneous  fibres,  and  which  ferve  for  conduc¬ 
ing  air,  lymph,  and  other  fluids.  Among  thefe  vef¬ 
fels,  the  trachise  which  rife  in  fpiral  forms,  and  which 
contain  only  air,  are  eafily  diftinguifhed;  The  cylin- 
dric  veffels,  fome  of  which  contain  lymph,  and  others 
the  juc-cus  proprius,  are  full  only  during  the  life  of  the 
vegetable.  After  its  death  they  become  vacant  by 
the  evaporation  and  abfence  of  the  fluids  with  which 
they  were  formerly  filled.  All  thefe  veffels,  whether 
afeending  or  defeending,  unite  with  one  another,  and 
form  great  cavities  in  the  wood  and  in  the  bark.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Malpighi  and  Duhamel,  the  ligneous  fibres 
are  themfelves  tubular,  and  afford  a  paffage  to  certain 
liquors  ;  in  fhort,  the  wood  and  bark  are  interfperfed 
with  utriculi  of  different  fhapes  and  fizes.  The  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  trunk  in  thicknef’,  according  to 
Malpighi,  16  accomplifhed  by  the  annual  addition  of 
a  new  exterior  covering  of  fibres  and  of  trachise.  Ci¬ 
thers  think  that  a  concentric  layer  of  Tap-wood  is 


every  year  hardened,  whilft  a  new  one  is  forming  from 
the  bark.  But  it  is  on  all  Tides  agreed  that  the  con¬ 
centric  layers  of  wood  are  diftinft  from  one  another, 
becaufe  at  the  point  of  contact  betwixt  any  two  of 
them,  the  new  veffels,  as  well  as  new  fibres,  are  more 
apparent  and  perceptible  than  they  are  in  any*  other 
place.  Having  made  thefe  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  ftrndlure  of  vegetables,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to 
give  an  abridged  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
M.  Mongez  explains  their  petrifa&ion. 

In  proportion  to  the  tendernefs  and  bad  quality  of 
wood,  it  imbibes  the  greater  quantity  of  water ; 
therefore  this  fort  will  unqueftionably  petrify  more 
eafily  than  that  which  is  hard.  It  is  thought  that  all 
the  petrified  wood  fo  often  found  in  Hungary  has  been 
originally  foft,  fuch  as  firs  or  poplars.  Suppof$  a 
piece  of  wood  buried  in  the  earth;  if  it  be  very  dry, 
it  will  fuck  up  the  moifture  which  furrounds  it  like 
a  fpunge.  This  moifture, j by  penetrating  it,  will  di¬ 
late  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  tra- 
chfte,  or  air-veffeb,  will  be  filled  firft,  and  then  the 
lymphatic  veffels  and  thofe  which  contain  the  fuccus 
propriuss  as  they  are  likewife  empty.  The  water  which 
forms  this  moifture  keeps  in  diffolution  a  greater  or 
a  lefs  quantity  of  earth  ;  and  this  earth,  detached, 
and  carried  along  in  its  courfe,  is  reduced  to  fuch  an 
attenuated  ft  ate,  that  it  efcapes  our  eyes  and  keeps 
itfelf  fnfpended,  whethei  by  the  medium  of  fixed  air 
or  by  the  motion  of  the  water.  Such  is  the  lapidific 
fluid.  Upon  evaporation,  or  the  departure  of  the 
menftruum,  this  earth,  fand,  or  metal,  again  apoears 
in  the  form  of  precipitate  or  fediment  in  the  cavities 
of  the  veffels,  which  by  degrees  are  filled  with  it. 
This  earth  is  there  moulded  with  exa&nefs :  The 
lapfe  of  time,  the  fimultaneous  and  partial  attra&ioa 
of  the  particles,  make  them*  adhere  to  one  another  ; 
the  lateral  fmftion  of  the  furrounding  fibres,  the  ob- 
ftrn&ion  of  the  moulds,  and  the  hardening  of  the* 
moulded  earth,  become  geneial;  and  there  confifts  no¬ 
thing  but  an  earthy  fubftance  which  prevents  the  fink¬ 
ing  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  If  the  depofit  is 
formed  of  a  matter  in  general  pretty  ,pure,  it  pre¬ 
serves  a  whiter  and  clearer  colour  than  the  reft  of  the 
wood ;  and  as  the  concentric  layers  are  only  per- 
1  ceptible  and  diftin£t  in  the  wood,  becaufe  the  vef¬ 
fels  are  there  more  apparent  on  account  of  their  fize, 
the  little  earthy  cylinders,  in  the  ftate  of  petrified 
wood,  muft  be  there  a  little  larger,  and  confequentiy 
muft  reprefent  exactly  the  turnings  and  feparations 
of  thefe  layers.  At  the  place  of  the  utriculi,  globules 
are  obferved,  of  which  the  fhapes  are  as  various  as  the 
moulds  wherein  they  are  formed.  The  anaftdmofes 
of  the  proper  and  lymphatic  veffels,  form  befides  points 
of  fupport  or  reunion  for  this  ftony  fubftance. 

With  regard  to  holes  formed  by  worms  in  any 
bits  of  wood,  before  they  had  been  buried  in  the 
earth,  the  lapidific  fluid,  in  penetrating  thefe  great 
cavities,  depofits  there  as  eafily  the  earthy  fediment, 
which  is  exa&ly  moulded  in  them.  Thefe  vermiform 
cylinders  are  fomewhat  lefs  in  bulk  than  the  hples  in  * 
which  they  are  found,  which  is  owing  to  the  retreat 
of  the  more  refined  earth  and  to  its  drying  up. 

Let  any  one  reprefent  to  himfelf  this  colle&ion  of 
little  cylinders,  vertical,  hoiizontal,  inclined  in  differ¬ 
ent  dire&ions,  the  ftony  maffesof  utriculiand  of  anaf- 
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tomofes,  and  he  will  have  an  idea  of  the  flony  fub- 
ftance  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  petrifa&ion. 
Hitherto  not  afingle  ligneous  part  is  deflroyed  ;  they 
are  all  exifling,  but  furrounded  on  every  fide  with 
earthy  depofits  ;  and  that  body  which,  during  life,  was 
compofed  of  folid  and  of  empty  parts,  is  now  entirely 
folid :  its  definition  and  decompofition  do  not  take 
place  till  after  the  formation  of  thefe  little  depofits. 
In  proportion  as  the  water  abandons  them,  it  pene¬ 
trates  the  ligneous  fubflance,  and  deflroys  it  by  an  in- 
fenfible  fermentation.  The  woody  fibres  being  decom- 
pofed,  form  in  their  turn  voids  and  interfaces,  and 
there  remains  in  the  whole  piece  nothing  but  little  flo¬ 
ny  cylinders.  But  in  proportion  as  thefe  woody  fibres 
difappear,  the  furrounding  moifture,  loaded  with  earth 
in  the  fiate  of  diflolution,  does  not  fail  to  penetrate 
the  piece  of  wood,  and  to  remain  in  its  new  cavities. 
The  new  depofit  aflumes  exa&ly  the  form  of  decompo¬ 
sed.  fibres  ;  it  envelopes  in  its  turn  the  little  cylinders 
which  were  formed  in  their  cavities,  and  ends  by  in¬ 
corporating  with  them.  We  may  fupp'ofe  here,  that 
in  proportion  as  it  decompofes,  there  is  a  rea&ion  of 
the  ligneous  part  againft  the  lapidific  fluid  :  from  this 
rea&ion  a  colour  nrifes  which  plains  more  or  lei s  the 
new  depofit  ;  and  this  colour  wiil  make  it  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  from  that  which  has  been  laid  in  the  iniide 
of  the  veffels.  In  all  petrified  wood  this  fhade  is  ge¬ 
nerally  perceptible; 

We  have  then,  fays  M.  Mongez,  four  diflindl  e- 
pochs  in  the  procefs  by  which  nature  converts  a  piece 
of  wood  into  flone,  or,  to  fpeak  more  juflly,  by  which 
flie  fubflitutes  a  flony  depofit  in  its  place ;  I.  Perfe6l 
vegetable  wood,  that  is  to  fay,  wood  compofed  of  folid 
and  of  empty  parts,  of  ligneous  fibres,  and  of  veffcls. 
2.  Wood  having  its  veffels  obflrufled  and  choaked 
up  by  an  earthy  depofit,  while  its  folid  parts  remain 
unaltered.  3.  The  folid  parts  attacked  and  decompo- 
fed,  forming  new  cavities  betwixt  the  flony  cylinders, 
which  remain  in  the  fame  fiate,  and  which  fupport  the 
whole  *mafs.  4.  Thefe  new  cavities  filled  with  new 
depofits,  which  incorporate  with  the  cylinders,  and 
compofe  nothing  elfe  but  one  general  earthy  mafs  re- 
prefenting  exa&ly  the  piece  of  wood. 

Among  the  petrifa&ions  of  vegetables  called  dendro - 
iitesy  are  found  parts  of  fhrubs,  items,  roots,  portions 
of  the  trunk,  fome  fruits,  &c.  We  mufl  not,  however, 
confound  the  impreflions  of  modes,  ferns,  and  leaves, 
nor  incruftations,  with  petrifa&ions. 

Among  the  petrifactions  of  animals,  we  find  fhells, 
cruftaceous  animals,  polyparii,  fome  worms,  the  bony 
parts  of  fifhes  and  of  amphibious  animals,  few  or  no 
real  infeCts,  rarely  birds  and  quadrupeds,  together  with 
the  bony  portions  of  the  human  body.  The  cornua 
ammonis  are  petrified  ferpent3  ;  and  with  regard  to  fi¬ 
gured  and  accidental  bodies,  thefe  are  lufus  nature . 

In  order,  fays  M.  Bertrand,  in  his  D'idionnaire  des 
Fojfdesy  that  a  body  fhould  become  petrified,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  it  be,  i.  Capable  of  preftrvation  under 
ground  :  2.  That  it  be  flieltered  from  the  air  and  run¬ 
ning  water  (the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  prove  that  bo¬ 
dies  which  have  no  conneCb’on  with  free  air,  preferve 
themfelves  untouched  and  entire).  3.  That  it  fee  fe- 
cured  from  corrofive  exhalations.  4.  That  it  be  in  a 
place  where  there  are  vapours  or  liquids,  loaded  either 
with  metallic  or  flony  particles  in  a  fiate  of  diflolution, 
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and  which,  without  deflroying  the  body,  penetrate  it, 
impregnate  it,  and  unite  with  ic  in  proportion  as  its 
parts  are  diflipated  by  evaporation. 

It  is  a  queftion  of  gieat  importance  among  natural- 
ifls,  to  know  the  time  which  Nature  employs  in  pe- 
trifying  bodies  of  an  ordinary  fize.— It  was  the  wifh 
of  the  late  emperor,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  that  fome 
means  fhould  be  taken  for  determining  thi3  queflion. 
M.  le  Chevalier  de  Baillu,  director  of  the  cabinet  of 
natural  hiflory  of  his  imperial  majefly,  and  fome  other 
naturalifls,  had,  fcveral  years  ago,  the  idea  Of  making 
a  refearch  which  might  throw  fome  light  upon  ic.  Hia 
imperial  majefly  being  informed  by  the  unanimous  ob- 
fervations  of  modern  hiflorians  and  geographers,  that 
certain  pillars  which  are  a&ually  feen  in  the  Danube 
in  Gervia,  near  Belgrade,  are  remains  of  the  bridge 
which  Trajan  conflru&ed  over  that  river,  prefumed 
that  thefe  pillars  having  been  preserved  for  fo  ma¬ 
ny  ages  behoved  to  be  petrified,  and  that  they 
would  furnifh  fome  information  with  regard  to  the 
time  which  nature  employs  in  changing  wood  into 
flone.  The  emperor  thinking  this  hope  well  founded," 
and  wifhing  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  ordered  his  am- 
baffador  at  the  court  of  Conflantinople  to  afk  permif- 
fion  to  take  up  from  the  Danube  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Trajan’s  bridge.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  one 
of  the  pillars  was  accordingly  taken  up  ;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  petrifadion  had  only  advanced 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  the  fpace  of  1 500  years. 
There  are,  however,  certain  waters  in  which  this  tranf- 
mutation  is  more  readily  accomplifhed. — Petrifa&ions 
appear  to  be  formed  more  flowly  in  earths  that  are  po¬ 
rous  and  in  a  flight  degree  moift  than  in  water  itfelf. 

When  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Quebec  in  Ca¬ 
nada  were  dug  up,  a  petrified  favage  was  found  among 
the  laid  beds  to  which  they  proceeded.  Although  there 
was  no  idea  of  the  time  at  which  this  man  had  been 
buried  under  the  ruins,  it  is  however  true,  that  his 
quiver  and  arrows  were  dill  well  preferved.  In  dig¬ 
ging  a  lead-mine  in  Derbyfhire  in  1 744 ,  a  human  fke* 
leton  was  found  among  flags  horns.  It  Is  impofllbie 
to  fay  how  many  ages  this  carcafe  had  lain  there.  In 
1695  the  entire  fkeleton  of  an  elephant  was  dug  up 
near  Tonna  in  Thuringia.  Some  time  before  this  e- 
poch  the  petrified  fkeleton  of  a  crocodile  was  found  in 
the  mines  of  that  country.  We  might  cite  another 
fa&  equally  curious  which  happened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lad  century.  John  Munte,  curate  of  Sl^garp 
in  Scania,  and  feveral  of  his  panfhioners,  wifhing  to 
procure  turf  from  a  drained  marfhy  foil,  found,  fome 
feet  below  ground,  ar  entire  cart  with-  the  fkeletons  of 
the  horfes  and  carter  It  is  prefumed  that  there  had 
formerly  been  a  lake  n  that  place,  and  that  the  carter 
attempting  to  pafs  over  on  the  ice,  had  by  that  means 
probably  perifhed.  In  fine,  wood  partly  fefiii  and  part¬ 
ly  coaly  has  been  found  at  a  great  depth,  in  the  clay 
of  which  tile  wa3  made  for  the  Abbey  of  Fontenav, 

1 1  is  but  very  lately  that  foffil  wood  was  difeovered  at 
the  depth  of  7$  feet  in  a  well  betwixt  Iffi  and  Vauvrea 
near  Paris.  This  wood  was  in  fand  betwixt  a  bed  of 
clay  and  pyrites,  and  water  was  found  four  feet  lower 
than  the  pyrites.  M.  de  Laumont,  infpeftor  general 
01  the  mines,  fays  (Journal de  Phyjtque ,  Mai  1736),  that  ' 
in  the  lead- mine  at  Pontpean  near  Rennes,  is  a  fiffure, 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  In  that  fiffure,  fea! 
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Fetrifac*  fhells,  rounded  pebbles,  and  an  entire  beech,  have  been 
tlQIU  found  240  feet  deep.  This  beech  was  laid  horizon- 
tajjy  *n  t|ie  (3jre^.joil  0f  t|je  fiflbre.  Its  bark  was  con¬ 
verted  into  pyrites,  the  lap-wood  into  jet,  and  the 
r  centre  into  coal. 

A  great  many  pieces  of  petrified  wood  are  found  in 
different  counties  of  France  and  Savoy.  In  Cobourg 
in  Saxony,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Mifnia,  trees  of 
a  confiderable  thicknefs  have  been  taken  from  the 
earth,  which  were  entirely  changed  into  a  very  fine 
agate,  as  alfo  their  branches  and  their  roots.  In 
•Tawing  them,  the  annual  circles  of  their  growth  have 
been  diflinguifhed.  Pieces  have  been  taken  up,  on 
which  it  was  diftin&ly  feen  that  they  had  been  gnaw¬ 
ed  by  worms  ;  others  bear  vifible  marks  of  the  hatchet. 
In  fine,  pieces  have  been  found  which  were  petrified 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  Hill  remained  in  the  ftate 
of  wood  fit  for  being  burned.  It  appears  then  that 
petrified  wood  is  a  great  deal  lefs  rare  in  nature  than  is 
Commonly  imagined. 

Cronftedt  has  excluded  petrifadlions  from  any  place 
in  the  body  of  his  fyflem  of  mineralogy,  but  takes 
notice  of  them  in  his  appendix.  He  diftingui  flies  them 
by  the  name  of  Mineralia  Larvata ,  and  defines  them 
to  be  “  mineral  bodies  in  the  form  of  animals  or  vege¬ 
table.”  Themoft  remarkable  obfervations  concerning 
them,  according  to  Mr  Kirwan,  who  differs  in  fome 
particulars  from  Mongez,  are  as  follow.  1.  Thofe  of 
(hells  are  found  on  or  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; 
thofe  of  fifh  deeper ;  and  thofe  of  wood  deeper  dill. 
Shells  in  fubftance  are  found  in  vaft  quantities,  and  at 
confiderable  depths.  2.  The  fubftances  moft  fnfeep- 
tible  of  petrifaction  are  thefe  which  mod  refid  the  pu¬ 
trefactive  procefs;  of  which  kind  are  (hells,  the  harder 
kinds  of  wood,  &c.;  while  the  fofter  part9  of  animals, 
which  eafily  putrefy,  are  feldom  met  with  in  a  petri¬ 
fied  date.  3.  They  are  mod  comps  only  found  in  drata 
of  marl,  chalk,  limedone,  or  clay:  feldom  in  fandftone, 
dill  more  feldom  in  gypfum  ;  and  never  in  gneifs,  gra¬ 
nite,  bafaltes,  or  fchoerl.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
in  pyrites,  and  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  lilver  ;  con¬ 
fiding  almoft  always  of  that  kind  of  earth  or  other  mi¬ 
neral  which  furrounds  them  ;  fometimes  of  filex,  agate, 
or  cornelian.  4.  They  are  found  in  climates  where  the 
animals  themfelves  could  not  have  exided.  5.  Thofe 
found  in  (late  or  clay  are  compreffed  and  flattened. 

The  different  fpecics  of  petrifactions,  according  to 
Cronftedt,  are, 

I.  Terra  Larvata  ;  extraneous  bodies  changed  into 
a  limy  fubftance-or  calcareous  changes.  Thefe  are,  1. 
Loofe  or  friable.  2.  Indurated.  The  former  are  of 
a  chalky  nature  in  form  of  vegetables  or  animals  ;  the 
fecond  filled  with  folid  limedone  in  the  fame  forms. 
Some  are  found  entirely  changed  into  a  calcareous  fpar. 
Ail  of  them  arc  found  in  France,  Sweden,  and  other 
Countries  in  great  plenty. 

On  thefe  petiifaCtions  Cronftedt  obfeives,  that  (hells 
and  corals  are  compofed  of  limy  matter  ever,  when  ftiil 
inhabited  by  their  animals,  but  they  are  claftVd  among 
the  petrifactions  as  foon  as  the  calcareous  particles 
have  obtained  a  new  arrangement ;  for  example,  when 
they  have  become  fperry  ;  filled  with  calcareous  earth 
either  hardened  or  loofe,  or  when  they  lie  in  the  drata  of 
the  earth.  “Thefe,  fays  he,  form  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fqflil  collections  which  are  fo  induftrioufly  made,  often 


without  any  regard  to  the  principal  and  only  ufe  they  Petrifac* 
can  be  of,  viz.  that  of  enriching  zoology.  Mineralogifts  tlon* 
are  fatisfied  with  feeing  the  poflibility  of  the  changes  v 
the  limedone  undergoes  in  regard  to  its  particles;  and 
alfo  with  receiving  fome  in  fight  into  the  alteration  which 
the  earth  has  been  fubjcct  to  from  the  date  of  the 
drata  which  are  now  found  in  it.”  The  calcined  fhells, 
where  the  petrifactions  are  of  a  limy  or  chalky  nature, 
anfwer  extremely  well  as  a  manure  ;  but  the  indurated 
kind  ferve  only  for  making  grottoes.  Gypfeous  petri¬ 
factions  are  extremely  rare  ;  however,  Chardin  informs 
us  that  he  had  feen  a  lizard  inclofed  in  a  done  of  that 
kind  in  Perfia. 

II.  Larvae,  or  bodies  changed  into  a  dinty  fubftance* 

Thefe  are  all  indurated,  and  are  of  the  following  fpe- 
cies.  1.  Cornelians  in  form  of  fhells  from  the  river 
Tomm  in  Siberia.  2.  Agate  in  form  of  wood  ;  a  piece 
of  which  is  faid  to  be  in  the  collection  of  the  Count 
de  TefTm.  3.  Coralloids  of  white  flint  ( Millepora) 
found  in  Sweden.  4.  Wood  of  yellow  flint  found  in 
Italy,  in  Turkey  near  Adrianople,  and  produced  by 
the  waters  of  Lough  neagh  in  Ireland. 

III.  Larva;  Argtllacea ;  where  the  bodies  appear  to 
be  changed  into  clay.  Thefe  are  found  either  loofe 
and  friable,  or  indurated.  Of  the  former  kind  is  a 
piece  of  porcelain  clay  met  with  in  a  certain  collection, 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  root  of  a  tree  upon  it.  Of 
the  latter  kind  is  the  ofteocolla ;  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  roots  of  the  poplar-tree  changed,  and  not  to  con- 
fift  of  any  calcareous  fubftance.  A  fort  of  foflile  ivo¬ 
ry,  with  all  the  properties  of  clay,  is  faid  likewife  to  be 
found  in  fome  placts. 

IV.  Larva  Infallta;  where  the  fubftances  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with  great  quantities  of  falts.  Human  bo¬ 
dies  have  been  twice  found  impregnated  with  vitriol 
of  iron  in  the  mine  of  Falun,  in  the  province  of  Da- 
larne  in  Sweden.  One  of  them  was  kept  for  feveral 
years  in  a  glafs  cafe,  but  at  laft  began  to  moulder  and 
fall  to  pieces.  Turf  and  roots  of  trees  are  likewife 
found  in  water  flrongly  impregnated  with  vitriol. 

They  do  not  flame,  but  look  like  a  coal  in  a  ftrong 
fire  ;  neither  do  they  decay  in  the  air. 

V.  Bodies  penetrated  by  mineral  inflammable  fub¬ 
ftances.  1.  By  pit-coal,  fuch  as  wood;  whence  fome 
have  imagined  coal  to  have  been  originally  produced 
from  wood.  Some  of  thefe  fubftances  are  fully  fatu- 
rated  with  the  coaly  matter  ;  others  not.  Am«ng  the 
former  Cronftedt  reckons  jet ;  among  the  latter  the 
fubftance  called  mumia  vegetalUts ,  which  is  of  a  loofe 
texture,  refembling  amber,  and  may  be  ufed  as  fuch. 

2.  Thofe  penetrated  by  afphaltum  or  rock-oil.  The 
only  example  of  thefe  given  by  our  author  is  a  kind 
of  turf  in  the  province  of  Skone  in  Sweden.  The  E- 
gyptian  mummies,  he  obferves,  cannot  have  any  place 
among  this  fpecies,  as  they  are  impregnated  artificially 
with  afphaltum,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  what  happens 
naturally  with  the  wood  and  coaly  matter  in  the  laft: 
fpecies.  3.  Thofe  impregnated  with  fulphur  which  has 
diffolved  iron,  or  with  pyrites.  Human  bodies,  bivalve 
and  univalve  fhells  and  infects,  have  been  all  found  in 
this  ftate  ;  and  the  laft  are  found  in  the  alum  ftate  at 
Andrarum,  in  the  province  of  Skone  in  Sweden. 

VI.  Larva  met al lifer a ;  where  the  bodies  are  im¬ 

pregnated  with  metals.  Thefe  are,  1.  Covered  with 
native  filver  5  which  is  found  on  the  furface  of  flheila 
5  in 
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■^etrifac-  {n  England.  2,  Where  the  metal  i«  mineralifed  with 

.  ~I(M'  copper  and  fulphur.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fahlertz  or 

grey  filver  ore,  in  the  fhape  of  ears  of  corn,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  vegetables,  found  in  argillaceous  date  at 
Frankenbtrg  and  Tahlitteren  in  HefTe.  3.  Larva 
tuprifcra ,  where  the  bodies  are  impregnated  with  cop¬ 
per.  To  this  fpeciea  principally  belong  the  Ttirquoife 
or  Turkey  Hones,  improperly  fo  called  ;  hei*ng  ivory 
and  bones  of  the  elephant  orvother  animals  impreg¬ 
nated  with  copper.  See  Turcuoise.  At  Simore  in 
Languedoc  there  are  bones  of  animals  dug  up,  which, 
during  calcination,  afTume  a  blue  colour  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cronftcdt  it  is  not  probable  that  thefeowe  their 
colour  to  copper.  3.  With  mineralifed  copper.  Of 
thefe  our  author  gives  two  examples.  One  is  where 
the  copper  is  mineralifed  with  fulphur  and  iron,  form¬ 
ing  a  yellow  marcafidcal  ore.  With  this  fome  fhells 
Rre  impregnated  which  lie  upon  a  bed  of  loadflone  in 
Norway  Other  petrifa&ions  of  this  kind*  are  found 
in  the  form  of  fifh  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  The 
other  kind  is  where  the  copper  is  impregnated  with  ful¬ 
phur  and  filver.  Of  this  kind  is  the  grey  filver  ore, like  ears 
of  corn,  found  111  the  flate  quarries  at  HefTe.  4.  Larva 
f err  if  era,  with  iron  in  form  of  a  calx,  which  has  af- 
fumed  the  place  or  fhape  of  extraneous  bodies.  Thefe 
are  either  lonfe  or  indurated.  Of  the  loofe  kind  are, 
fome  roots  of  trees  found  a*  the  lake  Langelma  in  Fin¬ 
land.  1  lie  indurated  kinds  are  exemplified  in  fome 
wood  found  at  OrbifTan  in  Bohemia.  Where  the 
iron  i&  mineralifed,  as  in  the  pyritaceous  larvae,  already 
ckfcribed. 

VII.  Where  the  bodies  are  tending  to  decompofi- 
tion,  or  in  a  way  of  deftru&ion.  Among  thefe,  our 
author  enumerates  Mould  and  Turf,  which  fee  ;  as 
alfo  Cement,  Mortar,  Rock,  Sand,  Selenite, 
Stone,  and  Water.  See  like  wife  the  article  Fossil, 
Fiates  CC  and  CCI,  and  Mountain. 

We  fhall  add  the  following  defciiption  of  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  animal  petrifaCbon.  I  he  Abbe  de  Sauvages, 
celebrated  for  his  refined  taftc  and  knowdedge  in  na* 
tural  liiftorv,  in  a  tour  through  Languedoc,  between 
Alais  and  Uzes,  met  with  a  narrow  vein  of  no  more 
than  two  toifes  wide,  which  erodes  the  road,  and  is 
bordered  on  one  fide  by  a  grey  dirty  foil,  and  on  the 
mother  by  a  dry  fandy  earth,  each  of  a  vaft  extent,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  narrow  vein  wh£h  feparates  them. 
In  this  narrow  vein  only  are  contained  petrified  fhells, 
cemented  together  by  a  whitifh  marl.  They  are  in 
prodigious  plenty  ;  among  which  there  is  one  fpecies 
which  the  Abb6  does  not  remember  to  have  known 
to  have  been  anywhere  deferibed,  and  may  probably 
Le^a  new  acquifition  to  natural  hiftory. 

I  hi 8  fheli  has  the  fhape  of  a  horn,  fomewhat  in* 
curveted  towards  the  bale.  (See  figure  9.  Plate 
CCCLXXXVIII  )  it  fears  com p« fed  of  feveral 
cups,  let  into  each  other,  which  are  fometimes  found 
feparate.  1  hey  have  ail  deep  channels,  which  extend, 
as  in  many  other  fhells,  from  thebnfe  to  the  aperture; 
the  projecting  ribs  which  form  thefe  channels  are  moft- 
ly  worn  away,  being  rarely  to  be  found  intire.  Some¬ 
times  feveral  are  grouped  together;  and  as  a  proof 
that  they  are  not  a  fortuitous  pfhmblage  caufed  by  the  . 
petrifaction,  they  are  fixed  together  through  their 
whole  length,  in  filch  fort,  that  their  bafe  and  aperture 
are  regiilarly  turned  the  fame  way.  The  Abbe  fhould 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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have  referred  this  to  the  genus  which  Linn  feus  and  the  Petrified 
Marquis  d’Argenville  named  dentalis ,  had  they*  not  , 

been  let  into  each  other.  He  found  fome  of  them 
whofe  aperture  or  hollow  was  not  Hopped  up  by  the 
petrifadHon,  and  feemed  as  cones  adapted  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  (fig.  10.),  forminga  row  of  narrow  cells,  feparated 
by  a  very  thin  partition  :  this  row  occupied  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  cavity  of  the  fhelh 

Our  article  has  already  extended  to  fuch  a  length  as 
to  preclude  any  further  additions  :ywe  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  fin i Hi  it  without  obferving,  that  fofiil  bones  are 
very  common  in  Dalmatia.  'They  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  their  nature,  apparently  very  extraon dinary;  but 
we  have  found  no  tolerable  account  or  probable  con¬ 
jecture  of  their  origin.  Vitaliano  Donati  of  Padua,  in 
his  Saggio  foprala  la  Jloric  naturale  delP  AdriaticOy  was 
the  firfi  who  took  notice  of  them  ;  and  Fortis,  in  his 
travels  into  Dalmatia,  has  given  a  copious  account  of 
them.  They  are  moft  common  in  the  ifiands  of  Cherfo 
and  Ofero .  See  Fortis’s  Travels  into  Dalmatia,  page 
440 — 465,  and  onr  article  Vitaliano.* 

PEI  IlIFIED  City.  The  Hory  of  a  petrified  city 
is  well  known  all  over  A  frica,  and  lias  been  believed  by 
many  conhdcrable  perfons  even  in  Europe.  Louis  XIV. 
was  fo  fully  perfuaied  of  its  reality,  that  he  ordered 
his  ambaffador  to  procure  the  body  of  a  man  petrified 
from  it  at  any  price.  T)r  Shaw’s  account  of  this  ’affair 
is  as  follows  :  “  About  40  years  ago  (now  more  than 
70),  when  M.  le  Maire  was  the  French  conful  at 
Tripoli,  he  made  great  inquiries,  by  order  of  the 
trench  court,  into  the  truth  of  the  report  concerning  a 
petrified  city  at  Raa  Sem;  and  amongfi  other  very  cu¬ 
rious  accounts  relating  to  this  place,  he  told  me  a  re¬ 
markable  circumHance,  to  the  great  diferedit,  and  even 
confutation,  of  all  that  had  been  fp  pofitively  advanced 
with  regard  to  the  petrified  bodies  of  men,  children, 
and  other  animals. 

“  Some  of  the  janizaries,  who,  in  collecting  tribute, 
traverfe  the  difiriCl  of  Ras  Sem,  promifed  him,  that, 
as  an  adult  perfon  would  be  too  cumberfome,  they 
would  undertake,  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  to 
bring  him  from  thence  the  body  of  a  little  child. 

After  a  great  many  pretended  difficulties,  delays,  and 
difappointmcntSjthey  produced  at  length  a  little  Cupid, 
which  they  had  found,  as  he  learned  afterwards,  among 
the  ruins  of  Leptis  ;  and,  to  conceal  the  deceit,  they 
broke  off  the  quiver,  and  fome  other  of  the  diltinguifii- 
ing  charadeiiftics  of  that  deity.  However,  he  paid 
them  for  it,  according  to  promife,  1000  dollars,  which 
is  about  150I.  Herling  of  our  money,  as  a  reward  for 
their  faithful  fervice  and  hazardous  undertaking;  ha¬ 
ving  run  the  rifle,  as  they  pretended,  of  being  flrarigled 
if  they  fhould.  have  been  difeovered  in  thus  delivering 
up  to  an  in  fid  el  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  Mahometans, 
as  they  take  them  originally  to  have  been. 

“  But  notwithffanding  this  cheat  and  impofition  had 
made  the  conful  defift  from  fearching  after  the  petri¬ 
fied  bodies  of  men  and  other  anil's;  yet  there  was 
x)ne  matter  of  fad,  as  he  told  me,  which  Hill  very 
Hrangeiy  embarraffed  him,  and  even  ftrongly  engaged 
him  in  favour  of  the  current  report  and  tradition.  Th.’i 
was  fome  little  loaves  of  bread,  a3  he  called  them, 
which  had  been  brought  to  him  from  that  place.  His 
reafoning,  indeed,  thereupon,  provided  the  pretended 
matter  of  fad  had  been  dear  and  evident,  was  juft  and 
I  1  fadafaCtory ; 
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Purified  fatisfa&ory  ♦  for  where  we  find  loaves  of  bread,  thene, 
as  he  urged,  fome  perfons  mud  have  been  employed  in 
L+""'  *  making  them,  as  well  as  others  for  whom  they  were 
prepared.  One  of  thefe  loaves  he  had,  among  other 
petrifications,  very  fortunately  brought  with  him  to 
Cairo,  where  I  faw  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an  echinites 
of  the  difcoid  kind,  of  the  fame  falhion  with  one 
I  had  lately  found  and  brought  with  vne  from  the 
deferts  t)f  Marah.  We  may  therefore  reafonably 
conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  at  Ras 
Sem,  unlefs  it  be  the  trunks  of  trees,  echinites,  and 
fuch  petrifications  as  have  been  difcovered  at  other 
places. 

“  M.  le  Maire’s  inquiries,  which  we  find  were  fup- 
ported  by  the  promife  and  performance  of  great  re- 
wards,  have  brought  nothing  further  to  light.  He 
could  never  learn  that  any  traces  of  walls,  or  buildings, 
or  animals,  or  utenfils,  were  ever  to  be  feen  within  the 
verge  of  thefe  pretended  petrifications.  The  like  ac¬ 
count  I  had  from  a  Sicilian  renegado,  who  was  the  ja¬ 
nizary  that  attended  me  whilft  I  was  in  Egypt;  and 
as  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  been  a  foldier  of  Tripoli, 
he  allured  me  that  he  had  been  feveral  times  at  Ras 
Sem.  This  I  had  confirmed  again  in  my  return  from 
the  Levant  by  the  interpreter  of  the  Britifh  fa&ory 
at  Tunis,  who  w*as  Iikewife  a  Sicilian  renegado  ;  and 
being  the  libertus  or  frcedman  of  the  baihaw  of  Tri¬ 
poli,  was  preferred  by  him  to  be  the  bey  or  viceroy 
of  the  province  of  Darna,  where  Ras  Sem  was  imme- 
■*  diately  under  his  jurifdi£lion,  His  account  was  like- 
wife  the  fame  ;  neither  had  he  ever  feen,  in  his  fre¬ 
quent  journeys  over  this  diflrift,  any  other  petrifica- 
tions  than  what  are  above-mentioned.  So  that  the 
petrified  city,  with  its  walls,  cattles,  ttreets,  fhops, 
cattle,  inhabitants,  and  utenfils,  were  all  of  them  at 
firft  the  mere  inventions  of  the  Arabs,  and  afterwards 
propngated  by  fuch  perfons,  who,  like  the  Tripoli 
ambaflador,  and  his  friend  above  mentioned,  were  cre¬ 
dulous  enough  to  believe  them. 

i(  However,  there  is  one  vemarkable  circumttance 
relating  to  Ras  Sem  that  deferves  well  to  be  recorded. 
When  the  winds  have  blown  away  the  billows  of  fand 
which  frequently  cover  and  conceal  thefe  petrifications, 
they  difeover,  in  fome  of  the  lower  and  more  deprefied 
places  of  this  diftridtt,  feveral  little  pools  of  water, 
which  is  ufuafty  of  fo  ponderous  a  nature,  that,  upon 
drinking  it,  it  paffes  through  the  body  like  quickfilver. 
This  perhaps  may  be  that  petrifying  fluid  which  has 
all  along  contributed  to  the  converfion  of  the  palm- 
tiees  and  the  echini  into  ftone  :  for  the  formation  not 
only  of  thefe,  but  of  petrifications  of  all  kinds,  may 
be  entirely  owing  to  their  having  firft  of  all  lodged  in 
a  bed  of  loam,  clay,  fand,  or  fome  other  proper  nidus 
®r  matrix,  and  afterwards  gradually  been  adled  upon 
and  pervaded  by  fuch  a  petrifying  fluid  as  we  may  fup- 
pofe  this  to  be.” 

To  this  account  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  the 
memorial  of  CafTem  Aga,  the  Tripoli  ambaflador  at 
the  court  of  Britain.  The  city,  he  fays,  is  fituated 
two  days  journey  fouth  from  Onguela,  and  17  days 
journey  from  Tripoli  by  caravan  to  the  fouth-eaft. 
“  As  one  of  my  friends  (fays  the  ambaflador)  defired 
me  to  give  him  in  writing  an  account  of  what  I  knew 
4  touching  the  petrified  city,  I  told  him  what  I  had 

beard  from  differeut  perfons,  and  particularly  from  the 


mouth  of  one  msn  of  credit  who  had  been  on  thePetrobru& 
fpot :  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  very  fpacious  city,  f1;ins 

of  a  round  form,  having  great  and  fmall  ftreets  there-  H 
in,  furnifhed  with  fhops,  with  a  vaft  cattle  magnifi-Pct^^a<* 
cently  built :  that  he  had  feen  there  feveral  forts  of  . .  » 
trees,  the  moft  part  olives  and  palms,  all  of  ftone,  and 
of  a  blue  or  rather  lead  colour :  that  he  faw  alfo 
figures  of  men  in  a  pofture  of  exercifing  their  different 
employments;  fome  holding  in  their  hands  fluffs,  others 
bread,  every  one  doing  fomethtng,  even  women  fuck- 
ling  their  children,  and  in  the  embraces  of  their 
hufbands,  all  of  ftone :  that  he  went  into  the  caftle  by 
three  different  gates,  though  there  were  many  more, 
where  he  faw  a  man  lying  upon  a  bed  of  ftone :  that 
there  were  guards  at  the  gates  with  pikes  and  javelins 
in  their  hands  :  in  fhort,  that  he  faw  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  city  many  forts  of  animals,  as  camels,  oxen,  horfes, 
afles,  fheep,  and  birds,  all  of  ftone,  and  the  colour 
above-mentioned.” 

We  have  fubjoined  this  account,  becaufe  it  fhov/s 
in  ftriking  colours  the  amazing  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  fwallow  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  the  difficulty  of  difeovering  the  truth  re- 
fpe&ing  places  or  things  at  a  diftance  from  us. 

PETROB  RUSSIANS,  a  religious  fed,  which 
had  its  rife  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  about  the 
year  mo.  The  name  is  derived  from  Peter  Bruys,  a 
Provengal,  who  made  the  moft  laudable  attempt  to  re¬ 
form  the  abufes  and  remove  the  fuperftition  that  dif- 
graced  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel.  His 
followers  were  numerous ;  and  for  20  years  his  labour 
in  the  miniftry  was  exemplary  and  unremitted.  He 
was,  however,  burnt  in  sthe  year  1130  by  an  enraged 
populace  fet  on  by  the  clergy. 

The  chief  of  Bruys’s  followers  was  a  monk  named 
Henry  ;  from  whom  the  Petrobrufiians  were  alfo  called 
Henricians .  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Clugny, 
has  an  exprefs  treatife  againft  the  Petrobrufiians ;  m 
the  preface  to  which  he  reduces  their  opinions  to  five 
heads.  1.  They  denied  that  children  before  the  age 
of  reafon  can  be  juftified  by  baptifm,  in  regard  it  is 
our  own  faith  that  faves  by  baptifm.  2.  They  held 
that  no  churches  fhould  be  built,  but  that  thofe  that 
already  are  fhould  be  pulled  down  ;  an  inn  being  as 
proper  for  prayers  as  a  temple,  and  a  liable  as  an  altar* 

3.  That  the  crofs  ought  to  be  pulled  down  and  burnt, 
becaufe  wc  ought  to  abhor  the  inftruments  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  pafiion.  4.  That  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift  are  not  exhibited  in  the  eucharift,  but  merely 
reprefented  by  their  figures  and  fymbols.  5.  That 
facrifices,  alms,  prayers,  &c.  do  not  avail  the  dead. 

F.  Langlois  objefts  Manicheifm  to  the  Petrobrufiians  5 
and  fays,  they  maintained  two  gods,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil :  but  this  we  rather  efteem  an  effe&  of 
his  zeal  for  the  catholic  caufe,  which  determined  him 
to  blacken  the  adverfaries  thereof,  than  any  real  fenti- 
ment  of  the  Petrobrufiians. 

PETROJOANNITES,  were  followers  of  Peter 
John,  or  Peter  Joannis,  i.  e.  Peter  the  fon  of  John,  who 
flourished  in  the  12th  century.  His  do£lrine  was  not 
known  till  after  his  death,  when  his  body  was  taken 
out  of  his  grave  and  burnt.  His  opinions  were,  that  he 
alone  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  fenfe  wherein  the 
apottles  preached  the  gofpel ;  that  the  rcafonable  foqi 
is  not  the  form  of  man ;  that  there  is  no  grace  infufed 
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Petroleum,  by  baptifm  ;  and  that  Jefu3  Chrift  was  pierced  with  a 
v*"  v  lance  on  the  crofs  before  he  expired. 

*  See  Che -  PETROLEUM*,  or  Rock-oil;  a  thick  oily 
n°  fubftance  exuding  out  of  the 'earth,  and  colleded  on 
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*443*  the  furface  of  wells  in  fnany  parts  of  the  world-  It 
is  found  on  fome  in  Italy,  and  in  a  deferted  mine  in 
the  province  of  Dalame  in  Sweden.  In  this  laft  place 
it  collects  itfelf  in  fmall  hollows  of  limeftone,  like 
refin  in  the  wood  of  the  pine-tree.  It  is  found  trick¬ 
ling  from  the  rocks,  or  iffuing  from  the  earth,  in 
many  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  in  various 
parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  Afia.  It  is  alfo  found  not  only  on  the 
(urface  of  wells  as  already  mentioned,  but  mixed  with 
earth  and  fand,  from  whence  it  may  be  feparated  by 
in  full  on  in  water.  It  is  of  a  pungent  and  acrid  tafle, 
and  fmells  like  the  oil  of  amber,  but  more  agreeable. 
It  is  very  light  and  very  pellucid;  but,  though  equally 
bright  and  clear  under  all  circumftances,  it  is  liable  to 
a  very  great  variety  in  its  colour.  It  is  naturally  al- 
molt  colourlefs,  and  in  its  appearance  greatly  refembles 
the  moft  pure  oil  of  turpentine  :  this  is  called  white 
petroleum ,  though  it  has  no  more  colour  than  water. 
It  is  fometimes  tinged  of  a  brownifh,  reddiih,  yellowifh, 
Or  faint  greenifh  colour;  but  its  moil  frequent  colour 
is  a  mixture  of  the  reddi/h  and  blackifh,  in  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  that  it  looks  bla«.k  when  viewed  behind  the  light, 
but  purple  when  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  candle 
Or  window.  It  is  rendered  thinner  by  diftillation  with 
water,  and  leaves  a  refinous  refiduum  ;  when  diftilled 
with  a  volatile  alkali,  the  latter  acquires  the  properties 
of  fuccinated  ammoniac,  and  contains  the  acid  of 
amber.  It  is  the  moft  frequent  of  all  the  liquid  bitu¬ 
mens,  and  is  perhaps  the  moft  valuable  of  them  all  in 
medicine.  It  is  to  be  chofen  the  pureft,  lighteft,  and 
moft  pellqcid  that  can  be  had,  fuch  as  is  of  the  moft 
'penetrating  fmell  and  is  moft  inflammable.  Monet  in¬ 
forms  us  that  fome  kinds  of  it  are  of  the  denfity  of 
nut-oil.  It  is  infoluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  which,  though 
it  be  the  great  diflolvent  of  fulphur,  has  no  effed  upon 
petroleum,  not  even  with  ever  fo  long  a  digeftion.  It 
Will  not  take  lire  with  the  dephlegmated  acid  fpirits ; 
ds  oil  of  cloves  and  other  of  the  vegetable  efttntial  oils 
do :  and  in  diftillation,  either  by  balneum  mariae  or  in 
fand,  it  will  neither  yield  phlegm  nor  acid  fpirit ;  but 
the  oil  itfelf. rifes  in  its  own  form,  leaving  in  the  retort 
only  a  little  matter,  thick  as  honey,  and  of  a  brownifh 
Colour. 

The  finer  kinds  refemble  naphtha.  Kirwan  is  of 
Opinion  that  naphtha  is  converted  into  petroleum  by  a 
procefs  fimilar  to  what  takes  place  in  eflential  oils  when 
expofed  to  the  atmofphere ;  in  which  cafe  the  oil  ab¬ 
sorbs  not  only  the  pure,  but  alfo  the  phlogifticated, 
part  of  the  atmofphere;  in  confequencc  of  which  feveral 
alterations  take  place  in  them. 

Mr  Bouldoc  made  feveral  experiments  with  the  white 
petroleum  of  Modena;  an  account  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  Paris  academy. 


It  eafily  took  fire  (a)  on  being  brought  near  a  candle,  Petroleum- 
and  that  without  immediately  touching  the  flame  ;  and  ~ ’"v— ^ 
when  heated  in  any  veftel  it  will  attrad  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  though  placed  at  a  great  height  above  the  * 
veftel  ;  and  the  vapour  it  fends  hp  taking  fire,  the  flame 
will  be  communicated  to  the  vefTel  of  heated  liquor, 
and  the  whole  will  be  confumed.  It  burns  in  the 
water ;  and  when  mixed  with  any  liquor  fwims  on  the 
lurface  oi  it,  even  of  the  higheft  redified  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  is  yth  heavier  than  pure  petroleum.  It  readily 
mixes  with  all  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  as  oil  of 
lavender,  turpentine,  and  the  reft,  and  feems  very  much' 
of  their  nature :  nor  is  this  very  ftrange,  fince  the  al¬ 
liance  between  thefe  bodies  is  probably  nearer  than  is 
imagined,^  as  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables  may  have 
been  originally  mineral  ones,  and  drawn  up  out  of  the 
earth  into  the  veffels  of  the  plants. 

,  diftinguifhing  charaderiftic  of  the  petroleum  is 
its  thicknefs,  refembling  infpiffated  oil:  when  pure 
it  is  lighter  than  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but,  though  ever  fo 
well  readied,  it  becomes  in  time  thick  and  black  as 
before.  Petroleum,  when  fhaken,  yields  a  kw  bubbles; 
but  they  fooner  fubfide  than  in  almoft  any  other  liquor, 
and  the  liquor  refumes  its  clear  ftate  again  almoft  im¬ 
mediately.  This  feems  owing  to  the  air  in  this  fluid 
being  very  equally  dfftributed  to  all  its  parts,  and  the 
liquor  being  compofed  of  particles  very  evenly  and 
nicely  arranged.  ,  This  extenfibility  of  the  oil  is  alfo 
amazing.  A  drop  of  it  will  fpread  over  feveral  feet  of 
water,  and  in  this  condition  it  gives  a  great  variety  of 
colours;  that  is,  the  feveral  parts  of  which  this  thin 
film  is  compofed  ad  as  fo  many  prifms.  The  moft 
fevere  froft  never  congeals  petroleum  into  ice ;  and 
paper  wetted  with  it  becomes  tranfparent  as  when 
Wetted  with  oil ;  but  it  docs  not  continue  fo,  the  paper 
becoming  opaque  again  in  a  few  minutes  as  the  oil 
dries  away. 

Ihere  are  three  varieties  of  it  according  to  Mongez. 

*  *  yellow,  found  at  Modena  in  Italy  ;  very  light 
and  volatile.  2.  The  reddifh,  or  yellowifh  red  ;  fome 
or  which  is  colleded  at  Gabian  in  Languedoc  and  ia 
Alface.  $.  The  heavy,  black,  or  brown  kind,  which 
is  the  moft  common,  and  met  with  in  England,  France, 

Germany,  and  fome  other  countries.  It  generally 
runs  out  either  from  chinks  or  gaps  of  roAs,  or  is 
mixed  with  the  earth,  and  gufhes  out  of  it ;  or  it 
fwims  on  the  water  of  fome  fountains,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned.  According  to  Dr  Lippert,  a  kind  of  rofin  is 
produced  by  mixing  petroleum  with  fmoking  nitroue 
acid.  The  tafte  of  this  fubftance  is  very  bitter,  but 
the  fmell  refembles  that  of  mufk.  The  vitriolic  acid, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  produces  a  refin  ftill 
more  bitter,  but  without  any  aromatic  fmell.  Cron- 
liedt  enumerates  the  following  fpecies. 

1.  Maltha,  or  Barbadues  tar,  a  thick  fubftance  re- 
lembling  foft  pitch.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  and  Afia  ;  particularly  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland ;  on  lhe  coait  of  the  Dead  - Sea  in 
I  i  2  Paleftine  ; 


tal/init  ^aarba’  in  b°?|k  °f  m,etals’  e!vea  a  veT  me!anchoIy  infhnce  of  the  power  of  petToleum  of 
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Petroleum.  Paleftine  ;  in  Perfia,  in  the  chinks  of  rocks,  and  in 

'——s -  flrata  of  gypfum  and  limeftone,  or  floating  upon  water. 

It  is  fouud  alfo  in  America,  and  at  Colebrookdale  ia 
England.  Kirwan  tells  us,  that  petroleum  expofed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  air  forms  this  fubftance.  It  ia 
of  a  vifcid  coniiftence  ;  and  of  a  brown,  black,  or 
reddilh  black  colour,  bometimes  it  is  inodorous,  but 
generally  of  a  more  or  lefs  difagreeable  fmeli,  particu¬ 
larly  when  burned.  It  melts  eafily,  and  burns  with 
much  fmoke  and  foot,  leaving  either  afhes  or  a  flag  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  heterogeneous  matter  it  contains.  It 
contains  a  portion  of  the  acid  of  amber.  It  gives  a 
bitter  fait  with  mineral  alkali,  more  difficult  of  folu- 
tion  than  common  fait,  and  which,  when  treated  with 
charcoal,  does  not  yield  anyfulphur. 

II.  Elajlic  Petrol ;  a  very  Angular  kind  of  foflil  met 
with  in  fome  parts  of  England.  This,  in  colour  and 
conflftency, exactly  refembles  the  Caoutchouc,  or  ela- 
flic  gum-rdin,  commonly  called  Indian  rubber ,  found 
ia  South  America,  and  ufed  for  rubbing  out  the  traces 
of  black  lead  pencils  from  paper.  It  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  almoft  black  ;  and  in  fome  pieces  has 
a  yellowifh-brown  caft  like  the  fame  gum-rtfin.  It 
can  fcarce  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  caoutchouc  with 
regard  to  its  elaftic  property,  excepting  that  the  co¬ 
ll  efi  on  of  its  purts  is  not  fo  great.  It  burns  with  a 
fmoky  flame,  and  melts  likewife  into  a  thick  oily 
fluid  ;  but  emits  a  difagreeable  fmeli  like  the  Fossil 


Pitch  or  Barbados  tar.  “  On  the  whole  (fays  M.  Petrn! 
Magellan),  this  foffile  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
thofe  mineralogifls  who  believe  that  thefe  oily  com- 
buftible3  derive  their  origin  from  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  It  feems  worth  trying  whether  pieces  of  afphal- 
tum,  buried  in  damp  beds  of  fparry  rubbiffi  or  other 
kinds  of  earth,  would  take  the  fame  elaftic  confid¬ 
ence.”  This  fubftance  was  found  in  the  year  1785 
near  Caflelton  in  Derbyfhire,  but  in  very  frnall  quan¬ 
tities.  Some  of  the  fpecimens  were  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  like  bits  of  frnall  branches  or  ftalks  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  tho’  much  more  flexible,  being  perfe&ly  elaftic. 

III.  Hardened  rock -oil,  or  foflil  pitch,  an  inflammable 
fubftance  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  known  by  the  names  of  petroleum  indura - 
turn,  pix  montanay  indenpechy  berghartz ,  &c.  There  are 
two  fpecies.  I.  The  afphaltum  (b),  or  puie  foflil 
pitch,  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  ot 
the  Red  Sea;  alfo  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Fiance; 

See  Asphaltum.  It  is  a  fmooth,  hard,  brittle,  ino¬ 
dorous  fubftance,  of  a  black  or  brown  colour  when  look¬ 
ed  at ;  but  on  holding  it  up  betwixt  the  eye  and  the 
light,  appears  of  a  deep  red.  It  fvvims  in  water  ; 
breaks  with?  a  fmooth  and  fhining  furface  ;  melts  eaiily  ; 
and,  when  pure,  burns  without  leaving  any  afhes  ;  but, 
if  impure,  leaves  afhes,  or  a  flag.  M.  Monet  iflerts 
that  it  contains  fulphur,  or  at  leaft  the  vitriolic  acid. 

It  is  fiightly  and  partially  ailed  upon  by  fpirit-ofwine 


(3)  This  fpecies  is  found  in  great  quantity  in  a  bituminous  lake  or  plain  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  of 
which  Mr  Anderfon  gives  the  following  copious  account  in  the  79th  volume  of  the  Philofophicai  Tranfa&ions. 

“  A  moft  remarkable  production  of  nature  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  is  a  bituminous  lake,  or  rather 
plain,  known  by  the  name  of  Tar  Lake;  by  the*  French  called  La  Bray,  from  the  refemblance  to,  and 
anfwering  the  intention  of,  fhip-pitch.  It  lies  in  the  leeward  fide  of  the  ifland,  about  half-way  from  the 
Bocas  to°the  fouth  end,  where  the  mangrove  fwamps  are  interrupted  by  the  fand-banks  and  hills  ;  and  on  a 
point  of  land  which  extends  into  the  fea  about  two  miles,  exa&ly  oppofite  to  the  high  mountains  of  Paria* 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  gulf. 

«  This  cape,  or  headland,  is  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  the  greateft  elevation  of  land 
on  this  fide  of  the  ifland.  From  the  fea  it  appears  a  mafs  of  black  vitrified  rocks  ;  but,  on  a  clofe  examina¬ 
tion,  it  i3  found  a  compofition  of  bituminous  fcoriae,  vitrified  fand,  and  earth,  cemented  together:  in  fome 
parts  beds  of  cinders  only  are  found.  In  approaching  this  cape,  there  is  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmeli,  fome  timed 
difagreeable.  This  fmeli  is  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  ground  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  it. 

This  point  of  land  is  about  two  miles  broad,  and  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  from  the  diftance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
from  the  fea,  falls  with  a  gentle  declivity  to  it,  and  is  joined  to  the  main  land  6n  the  fouth  by  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  mangrove  fwamp3  *,  fo  that  the  bituminous  plain  is  op  the  higheft  part  of  it,  and  only  feparated 
from  the  fea  by  a  margin  of  wood  which  furrounds  it,  and  prevents  a  diilant  profpeft  of  it.  Its  fituation  is 
fimilar  to  a  favannah,  and,  like  them,  it  is  not  feen  tiil  treading  upon  its  verge.  Its  colour  and  even  fur- 
face  prefent  at  firft  the  afpeft  of  a  lake  of  water  ;  but  it  is  pofiible  it  got  the  appellation  of  Lake  when  fee* 
in  the  hot  and  dry  weather,  at  which  time  its  furface  to  the  depth  'of  an  inch  is  liquid  ;  and  then  from  its 
cohefive  quality  it  cannot  be  walked  upon. 

«  it  js  0£  a  circular  form,  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  At  my  firft  approach  it  appeared  a  plain* 
as  fmooth  as  glafs,  excepting  fome  frnall  clumps  of  ftirubs  and  dwarf  trees  that  had  taken  poftefiion  of  fome 
fpots  of  it ;  but  when  I  had  proceeded  fome  yards  on  it,  1  found  it  divided  into  areolae  of  different  fizee 
and  fhapes  :  the  chafms  or  divTions  anaftomofed  through  every  part  of  it ;  the  furface  of  the  areolae  perfedly 
horizontal  and  fmooth;  the  margins  undulated,  each  unduhtion  enlarged  to  the  bottom  till  they  join  the 
oppofite.  On  the  furface,  the  margin  or  firft  undulation  is  diftant  from  the  oppofite  from  four  to  fix  feet., 
and  the  fame  depth  before  they  coalefce  ;  but  where  the  angles  of  the  areolae  oppofe,  the  chafms  or  rami¬ 
fications  are  wider  and  deeper.  When  1  was  at  it,  ail  thefe  chafms  were  full  of  water,  the  whole  forming 
one  true  horizontal  plane,  which  rendered  my  invefligation  of  it  difficult  and  tedious,  being  neceffitated  to 
plunge  into  the  water  a  great  depth  in  palling  from  one  areolce  to  another.  The  trueft  idea  tint  can  be  form¬ 
ed  of  its  furface  will  be  from  the  areolae  and  their  ramifications  on  the  back  of  a  turtle.  Its  more  common 
coniiftence  atul  appearance  is  that  of  pit-coal,  the  colour  rather  greyer.  It  breaks  into  final!  fragments  of 
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petrt  Teum.  and  ether.  Befides  the  countries  above-mentioned, 

~v - '  Brunnich  informs  us  that  the  afphaltum  comes  from 

Porto  Principe  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  in  the  Weil  In- 
dies.  It  is  likewife  found,  according  to  Fourcroy, 
in  many  p3rt3  of  China ;  and  is  ufed  for  a  covering  to 
ihips  by  Arabs  and  Indians  2.  The  plx  montana  im - 
pura  contains  a  great  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  which 
is  left  in  the  retort  after  diftiliation,  or  upon  the  char¬ 
coal  if  burnt  in  the  open  fire.  It  coheres  like  a  flag, 
and  i3  of  the  colour  of  black-lead  ;  but  in  a  ftrong 
heat  this  earth  is  foon  volatilifed,  fo  that  its  nature  is 
not  yet  well  known.  During  the  diftiliation  a  liquid 
fubftance  falls  into  the  receiver,  which  is  found  to  be 


of  the  fame  nature  with  rock-oil.  The  fubftance  it-  Petroleum; 
felf  is  found  in  Sweden  and  feveral  other  countries. 

The  pifafphaltum  is  of  a  mean  confidence  between 
the  afphaltum  and  the  common  petroleum.  Mongez 
fays  that  it  is  the  fame  with  the  bitumen  colle&ed 
from  a  well  named  De  la  Pege>  near  Clermont  Ferrand 
in  France. 

The  people  of  mount  Ciaro,  in  Italy,  have  fome  years 
fince  found  out  a  much  e  a  her  way  of  finding  petro¬ 
leum  than  that  which  they  formerly  had  been  ufed  to. 

This  mountain  abounds  with  a  fort  of  greyifli  fait, 
which  lies  in  large  horizontal  beds,  mingled  with  ftrata, 
of  clay,  and  large  quantities  of  a  fpar  of  that  kind 

called 


a  cellular  appearance,  and  gloffy,  with  a  number  of  minute  and  fhining  particles  interfperfed  through  its  fub¬ 
ftance  ;  it  is  very  friable,  and,  when  liquid,  is  of  a  jet  black  colour.  Some  parts  of  the  furface  are  covered 
with  a  thin  and  brittle  fcoria,  a  little  elevated. 

«  As  to  its  depth,  I  can  form  no  idea  of  it  ;  for  in  no  part  could  I  find  a  fubftratum  of  any  other  fubflance  ; 
Jn  fome  parts  I  found  calcined  earth  mixed  with  it. 

“  Although  I  fmelt  fulphur  very  ftrong  on  patting  over  many  parts  of  it,  I  could  difeover  no  appearance 
of  it,  or  any  rent  or  crack  through  which  the  fteams  might  iffue  ;  probably  it  was  from  fome  parts  of  the 
adjacent  woods  :  for  although  fulphur  is  the  bafts  of  this  bituminous  matter,  yet  the  fmells  are  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  eafily  diftinguifhed,  for  its  fmell  comes  the  neareft  to  that  of  pitch  of  any  thing  I  know.  I 
could  make  no  imprdfion  on  its  furface  without  an  axe  :  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  I  found  it  a  little  fofter, 
with  an  oily  appearance,  in  fmall  cells.  A  little  of  it  held  to  a  burning  candle  makes  a  hitting  or  crackling 
noife  like  nitre,  emitting  fmall  fparks  with  a  vivid  flame,  which  extinguifh  the  moment  the  candle  is  re¬ 
moved.  A  piece  put  in  the  fire  will  boil  lip  a  long  time  without  fuffering  much  diminution  :  after  a  lo»g 
time’s  fevere  heat,  the  furface  will  burn  and  form  a  thin  fcoria,  under  which  the  reft  remains  liquid.  Heat 
feems  not  to  render  it  fluid,  or  occupy  a  larger  fpace  than  when  cold  ;  from  which,  I  imagine,  there  is  but 
little  alteration  on  it  during  the  dry  months,  as  the  folar  rays  cannot  exert  their  force  above  an  inch  below 
the  furface.  I  was  told  by  one  Frenchman,  that  in  the  dry  feafon  the  whole  wa6  an  uniform  fmooth  mafa  5 
and  by  another,  that  the  ravins  contained  water  fit  for  ufe  during  the  year.  But  neither  can  I  believe  :  for 
if,  according  to  the  firft  aflertion,  it  was  an  homogeneous  mafs,  fomething  more  than  an  external  caufe  mud 
afteft  it  to  give  it  the  prefent  appearances  ;  nor  without  fome  hidden  caufe  can  the  fecond  be  granted. 
Although  the  bottoms  of  thefe  ramified  channels  admit  not  of  abforption,  yet  from  their  open  expofure, 
and  the  black  furface  of  the  circumjacent  parts,  evaporation  muft  go  oa  amazingly  quick,  and  a  fhort  time  of 
dry  weather  muft  foon  empty  them  ;  nor  from  the  fituation  and  ftrudure  of  the  place  is  there  a  pofiibility 
of  fupply  but  from  the  clouds.  To  (how  that  the  progrefs  of  evaporation  is  inconceivably  quick  here,  at 
the  time  I  vifited  it  there  were,  on  an  average,  two-thirds  of  the  time  inceffant  torrents  of  rains  ;  but  from  the 
afternoon  being  dry,  with  a  gentle  breeze  (as  is  generally  the  cafe  during  the  rainy  feafon  in  this  ifland), 
there  evidently  was  an  equilibrium  between  the  rain  and  the  evaporation  ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  three  days 
I  faw  it  twice,  and  perceived  no  alteration  on  the  height  of  the  water,  nor  any  outlet  for  it  but  by  evapo¬ 
ration.  ‘  v 

“  I  take  this  bituminous  fubftance  to  be  the  bitumen  afphaltum  Linnai .  A  gentle  heat  renders  it  du&ile  ; 
hence,  mixed  with  a  little  greafe  or  common  pitch,  it  is  much  ufed  for  the  bottoms  of  fhip3,  and  for  which 
intention  it  is  colle&ed  by  many  ;  and  I  fhould  conceive  it  a  prefeivative  againft  the  borer,  fo  deftriidtive  to 
ftiips  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

“  Befides  this  place,  where  it  is  found  in  this  folid  ftate,  it  is  found  liquid  in  many  parts  of  the  woods; 
and  at  the  diftanee  of  20  miles  from  this  about  two  inches  thick  in  round  holes  of  three  or  four  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  and  often  at  cracks  or  rents.  This  is  confequently  liquid,  and  fmells  Itronger  of  tar  jthan  when 
indurated,  and  adheres  ftrongly  to  any  thing  it  touches  ;  greafe  is  the  only  thing  that  will  diveft  the  hands- 
of  it. 

u  The  foil  in  general,  for  fome  diftanee  round  La  Bray,  is  cinders  and  burnt  earths ;  and  where  not  fo,  it 
is  a  ftrong  argillaceous  foil  ;  the  whole  exceedingly  fertile,  which  is  always  the  cafe  where  there  are  any  fill- 
phureous  particles  in  it.  Every  part  of  the  country,  to  the  diftanee  of  30  miles  round,  has  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  formed  by  convuifions  of  nature  from  fubterraneous  fires.  In  feveral  parts  of  the  woods  are 
hot  fprings  ;  fojpie  I  tried,  with  a  well-graduated  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  were  20v  and  2  29  hotter 
than  the  atmofphere  at  the  time  of  trial.  From  its  polition  to  them,  this  p^rt  of  the  ifland  lias  certainly 
experienced  the  efte&s  of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  which  have  heaped  up  thofe  prodigious  mafies  of  moun¬ 
tains  that  terminate  the  province  of  Paria  011  the  north  ;  and  no  doubt  there  has  been,  and  ltill  probably  is, 
a  communication  between  them.  One  of  thefe  mountains  oppofite  to  La  Bray  in  Trinidad,  about  30  miles 
diftant,  lias  every  appearance  of  a  volcanic  mountain  :  however,  the  volcanic  efforts  have  been  very  weak 
here,  as  no  traces  of  theni  extend  above  two  miles  from  the  fea  in  this  pm  of  the  iftand,  and  the  greater 

parte*. 
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ffctrfltny-  called  the  Germans  felenites  ;  which  is  the  common 
ion.  fort,  that  ferments  with  acids,  and  readily  diffoivee  in 
them,  and  calcines  in  a  fmall  fire.  They  pierce  thefe 
slates  in  a  perpendicular  direction  till  they  find  water  5 
and  the  petroleum  which  had  been  difperfed  among 
the  cracks  of  thofe  flates  is  then  walked  out  by  the 
water,  and  brought  from  all  the  neighbouring  places 
to  the  hole  or  well  which  they  have  dug,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  of  which  it  fwims  after  eight  or  ten 
days.  When  there  is  enough  of  it  got  together,  they 
lade  it  from  the  top  of  the  water  with  brafs  bafons ;  and 
it  is  then  eafily  feparated  from  what  little  water  is 
taken  up  with  it.  Thefe  wells  or  holes  continue  to 
frirnifh  the  oil  in  different  quantities  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  and  when  they  will  yield  no  more,  they  pierce 
the  flates  in  feme  other  place. 

It  is  never  ufed  among  us  as  a  medicine  j  but  the 
French  give  it  internally  in  hyfteric  complaints,  and  to 
their  children  for  worms  :  fome  alfo  give  it  from  10  to 
15  drops  in  wine  for  fuppreffions  of  the  menfes.  This, 
however,  is  rather  the  practice  of  the  common  people 
than  of  the  faculty. 

PETROMYZON,  the  Lamprey,  a  genus  of  fifhes 
belonging  to  the  chfs  of  amphibia  nantes.  It  has  fe- 
ven  fpiraculi  at  the  fide  of  the  neck,  no  gills,  a  fitlula 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  no  bread  or  belly  fins. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  peculiarities 
in  their  back  fins. 

I.  The  marinus,  or  fea-lamprey,  is  fometimes  found 
fo  large  as  to  weigh  four  or  five  pounds.  It  greatly 
refembles  the  eel  in  fhape  ;  but  its  body  is  larger,  and 
its  fnout  longer,  narrower,  and  fharper,  at  the  termi¬ 
nation.  The  opening  of  the  throat  is  very  wide ;  each 
jaw  is  furn idled  with  a  frngle  row  of  very  fmall  teeth  ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  palate  are  fituated  one  or  two 
other  teeth,  which  are  longer,  ftronger,  and  moveable 
towards  the  inlide  of  the  throat ;  the  inferior  part  of 
the  palate  prefents  moreover  a  row  of  very  fmall  teeth, 
which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  throat,  where  wc 
find  four  long  notched  bones;  two  fhort  fiftulous  pro- 
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cedes  are  ©bfervable  at  the  extremity  of  the  fnout,  an  1 
there  are  two  others  thicker  but  ftill  fhorter  above  the 
eyes.  Willoughby  fuppofes  that  the  latter  are  the 
organ  of  hearing,  and  the  former  the  organ  of  fmcll* 
His  opinion  with  regard  to  the  auditory  faculty  of 
this  fifh  is  founded  on  what  we  read  in  ancient  authors, 
that  the  fifhermen  attracted  the  lampreys  by  whiftling, 
and  that  CrafTus  had  tamed  one  of  them  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  that  it  knew  his  voice  and  obeyed  his  call. 

The  eyes  of  the  lamprey  are  fmall,  and  covered  with 
a  tranfparent  light  blue  membrane  ;  the  pupil  is  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  circle  of  a  colour  refembling  gold  ;  near 
the  gills,  which  are  four  in  number,  there  is  a  round 
hole  on  both  Tides,  through  which  it  difeharges  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  lamprey  has  no  fins  on  his  belly  or  bread  5 
on  the  back  we  obferve  a  fin,  which  begins  pretty  near 
the  head,  extends  to  the  tail  which  it  turns  round,  and 
is  afterwards  continued  to  the  anus:  this  5n  is  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  fiein  of  the  body,  to  which  it  adheres  but 
loofely  ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  of  a  red  blackifh  colour, 
and  ilreaked  with  yellow;  the  lamprey  a  Ivances  in  the 
water  with  winding  motions  like  thofe  of  a  ferpent, 
which  is  common  to  it,  with  all  the  anguilliforia 
fifhes.  6 

The  lamprey  lives  on  flefh.  During  the  cold  it  Ilea 
concealed  in  the  crevices  of  fea-rocke,  and  confequent- 
ly  is  fifhed  for  only  at  certain  feafons.  It  lives  in  a 
ftate  of  hoftility  with  the  poulpe,  a  kind  of  fea  poly¬ 
pus,  which  fhuns  the  combat  a3  long  as  it  can  ;  but 
when  it  finds  the  impoflibility  of  efcape,  it  endeavours 
to  furround  the  lamprey  with  it's  long  arms  The  lat¬ 
ter  flips  away,  and  the  poulpe  becomes  its  prey.  The 
lob  Her,  we  are  told,  avenges  the  poulpe,  and  deftroys 
the  lamprey  in  its  turn.  See  Cancer. 

Rondelet  fays,  that  the  fifhermen  confider  the  bite 
of  the  lamprey  as  venomous  and  dangerous,  and  never 
touch  it  while  alive  but  with  pincers  They  beat  it 
on  the  jaws  with  a  flick,  and  cut  off  its  head.  The 
fame  naturalifl  obferves,  that  its  afhes  are  a  cure  for 
its  bite  and  for  the  king’s  evil.  When  any  one  has 
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part  of  it  has  had  its  origin  from  a  very  different  raufe  to  that  of  volcanoes  ;  but  they  have  certainly  laid 
the  foundation  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  which  furrounds  its  windward  fide  to 
protect  it  from  the  depredations  of  the  ocean,  and  is  its  only  barrier  againfl  that  overpowering  element* 
and  may  properly  be  called  the  fkeleton  of  the  ifland. 

orri  every  examination  I  have  made,  I  find  the  whole  ifland  formed  of  an  argillaceous  earth,  either  in  its 
primitive  ftate  or  under  its  different  metamorphofes.  The  bafes  of  the  mountains  are  compofed  oifckijlus  argil- 
laceus  and  talcum  lithomargo  ;  but  the  plains  or  lowlands  remaining  nearly  in  the  fame  moift  ftate  as  at  its  formation, 
the  component  particles  have  not  experienced  the  viciflitudes  of  nature  fo  much  as  the  more  elevated  parts  * 
consequently  retain  more  of  their  primitive  forms  and  properties.  As  argillaceous  earth  is  formed  from  the 
fediment  of  the  ocean,  from  the  fituation  of  Trinidad  to  the  continent  its  formation  is  eafily  accounted  for 
granting  firft  the  formation  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  that  bound  its  windward  fide,  and  the  high  mountains 
on  the  continent  that  nearly  join  it :  for  the  great  influx  of  currents  into  the  gulf  of  Paria  from  the  coafts 
of  Brazil  and  Andalufia  mud  bring  a  vaft  quantity  of  light  earthy  particles  from  the  mouth  of  the  numerous 
large  rivers  which  traverfe  thefe  parts  of  the  continent:  but  the  currents  being  repelled  by  thefe  ridges  of 
mountains,  eddies  and  fmooth  water  will  be  produced  where  they  meet  and  oppofe  ;  and  therefore  the  earthy 
particles  would  fubfide,  and  form  banks  of  mud,  and  by  frefh  accumulations  added,  would  foon  form  dry 
land  :  and  from  thefe  caufes  it  is  evident  fuch  a  trad  of  country  as  Trinidad  muft  be  formed.  But  thefe 
caufes  ftill  exift,  and  the  effea  from  them  is  evident ;  for  the  ifland  is  daily  growing  on  the  leeward  fide,  as 
may  be  feen  from  the  mud-beds  that  extend  a  great  way  into  the  gulf,  and  there  conftantly  increafe.  But  from 
the  great  influx  from  the  ocean  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland,  and  its  egrefs  to  the  Atlantic  again,  through 
the  Bocas,  a  channel  muft  ever  cxift  between  the  continent  and  Trinidad.”  See  Trinidad. 
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Petromy-  teen  bit  by  a  lamprey,  the  moft  effe&ual  method  is  to 
»_  z°n*  .  cut  out  the  part  affe&ed.  Lampreys  are  very  dexte¬ 
rous  in  faving  themfelves  :  when  taken  with  a  heok, 
they  cut  the  line  with  their  teeth  ;  and  when  they 
perceive  themfelves  caught  in  a  net,  they  attempt  to 
pafs  through  the  mefhes.  They  fifh  for  lampreys  only 
on  the  pebbly  edges  of  fea-rocks;  fome  of  thefe  pebbles 
are  drawn  together  to  make  a  pit  as  far  as  the  water- 
edge,  or  perhaps  a  little  blood  is  thrown  in,  and  the 
lamprey  is  immediately  obfervcd  to  put  forth  its  head 
between  two  rocks.  As  foon  as  the  hook,  which  is 
baited  with  crab  or  fome  other  fifh,  is  prefented  to  it, 
it  fwallows  it  greedily,  and  drags  it  into  its  hole. 
There  is  then  occafion  for  great  dexterity  to  pull  it 
out  fuddenly  5  for  if  it  ia  allowed  time  to  attach  itfelf 
by  the  tail,  the  jaw  would  be  torn  away  before  the  fifh 
1  could  be  taken.  This  fhows  that  its  ftrength  refides 
in  the  end  of  its  tail ;  the  reafon  of  which  13,  that  the 
great  bone  of  this  fifh  is  reverfed,  fo  that  the  bones, 
which  in  all  other  fifhes  are  bent  towards  the  tail,  are 
here  turned  in  a  contrary  dire&ion,  and  afeend  to¬ 
wards  the  head.  After  the  lamprey  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  it  is  not  killed  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  :  the  beft  way  is  to  cut  the  end  of  its  tail,  or 
perhaps  to  criifh  it  with  repeated  blows  on  the  fpine, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  leaping.  This  fhows  that 
in  the  lamprey  animal  life  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
fpinal  marrow. 

M.  de  Querhoent  removes  our  fears  concerning  the 
fuppofed  poifon  of  the  lamprey.  This  fpecies  of  fifh, 
he  tells  us,  abounds  on  the  coafls  of  Africa  and  at  the 
Antilles  ifles ;  it  is  found  likewife  on  the  coaft  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  at  Surinam,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  When  taken 
with  a  hook,  we  muff  have  the  precaution  to  kill  it 
before  we  take  it  off,  otherwife  it  darts  upon  the  fifher 
and  wounds  him  feverely.  Its  wounds,  however,  are 
not  venomous,  M.  de  Querhoent  having  feen  feveral 
failors  who  were  bit  by  it,  but  experienced  no  difa- 
greeable  confequences.  Lampreys  are  likewife  found 
in  great  abundance  at  Afcenfion  Ifland,  but  particu¬ 
larly  ir.  the  feas  of  Italy  :  their  fiefh  when  dried  is  ex¬ 
cellent;  and  boiling  gives  to  the  vertebra  the  colour  of 
gridelin. 

The  flelh  of  the  lamprey  is'white,  fat.foft,  and  tender; 
it  is  pretty  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  almoft  as  nourilh- 
ing  as  that  of  the  eel ;  thofe  of  «  large  fize  are  greatly 
fnperior  to  the  fn.all  ones.  We  know  that  the  moft  weal¬ 
thy  of  the  Romans  kept  them  in  fifh-ponds  at  a  great 
expence.  Vedius  Pollio,  the  friend  of  Auguftus,  who 
is  diftingnilhed  in  hiftory  for  his  favage  gluttony,  on 
fuppolition  that  lampreys  fed  on  human  fle/h  were 
more  delicate,  ordered  his  Haves  when  accufed  of  the 
flighted  faults  to  be  thrown  into  his  fifh-ponds.  We 
are  no  lefs  furprifed,  in  reading  the  ancient  authors,  to 
perceive  the  extraordinary  attachment  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  orators  Hortenfius  and  CrafTus,  men  in  other 
refpedta  fo  grave  and  fenfible,  hnd  to  this  animal.  One 
of  them  <hed  tears  at  the  lofs  of  a  lamprey ;  the  other 
improved  upon  this  puerility,  and  wore  mourning  at  the 
death  of  his  favourite.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  fiih 
which  is  proper  to  the  fea,  and  never  comes  into -the 
rivers,  can  live  and  fatten  in  freih  water.  For  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  natural  hiftory,  it  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that  fome  perfon  who  lives  near  the  fea  fhore  would’ 
make  obfervations,  in  order  to  difeover  whether  the 
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lamprey  Is  viviparous :  its  fcalea  are  fo  Imperceptible,  Petromy- 
that  they  have  been  overlooked  by  meft  ichthyolo- 
gifts. 

Mr  Pennant  Is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancients  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  this  fifh ;  at  leaft,  he  fays,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  which  Dr  Arbuthnot  and  other  learned  men 
render  the  word  lamprey ,  is  a  fpecies  unknown  in  our 
feas,  being  the  murana  of  Ovid,  Pliny,  and  others,  for 
which  we  want  an  Englifh  name.  This  fifh,  the  lupus 
(our  baffe),  and  the  myxo  (a  fpecies  of  mullet),  formed 
that  pride  of  Roman  banquets  the  tripatinam ,  fo  called, 
according  to  Arbuthnot,  from  their  being  ferved  up 
in  a  machine  with  three  bottoms.  The  words  lam. 
petra  and  petromyzon  are  but  ©f  modern  date,  invented 
from  the  nature  of  the  fifh  ;  the  firft  a  lambendo  petr as , 
the  other  from  and  becaufe  they  are  fup¬ 

pofed  to  lick  or  fuck  the  rocks. 

2- The  fluviatilis,  or  lefier  lamprey,  fometimes  grows 
to  the  length  of  10  inches.  The  mouth  is  formed  like 
that  of  the  preceding.  On  the  upper  part  is  a  large  bi* 
furcated  tooth:  on  each  fide  are  three  rows  of  very  mi¬ 
nute  ones:  on  the  lower  part  are  feven  teeth,  the  exte— 
rior  of  which  on  one  fide  is  the  largefl.  The  iridea  are 
yellow.  As  in  all  the  other  fpecies,  between  the  eyes 
on  the  top  of  the  head  i8  a  fmall  orifice,  of  great  ufe 
to  clear  its  mouth  of  the  water  that  remains  on  adhe- 
ring  to  the  ftones;  for  through  that  orifice  it  eje&s  the 
water  in  the  fame  manner  as  cetaceous  fifh.  On  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  is  a  narrow  fin,  beneath  that 
rifes  another,  which  at  the  beginning  is  high  and  angu¬ 
lar,  then  grows  narrow,  furrounds  the  tail,  and  ends 
near  the  anus.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  brown  or 
dufky,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  blue;  the  whole  un- 
derfide  filvery.  Thefe  are  found  in  the  Thames,  Se¬ 
vern,  and  Dee  ;  are  potted  with  the  larger  kind  ;  and 
are  by  fome  preferred  to  it,  as  being  milder  tafied. 

Vaft  quantities  are  taken  about  Mortlake,  and  fold  to 
the  Dutch  for  bait  for  their  cod-fifliery.  Above 
43o>ooo  have  been  fold  in  a  feafon  at  40  s.  per  icoo  j 
and  of  late,  about  ioo,qoo  have  been  fent  to  Har¬ 
wich  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  faid  that  the  Dutch 
have  the  fecret  of  preferving  them  till  the  turbot~ 
fifnery. 

3.  bronchialis,  or  lampern,  is  fometimes  found 
of  rhe  length  of  eight  inches,  and  about  the  thicknefa 
of  a  f wan’s  quill;  but  they  are  generally  much  fmaller. 

The  body  is  marked  with  numbers  of  tranfverfe  lines, 
that  pafs  crols  the  fide3  from  ihe  back  to  the  bottom 
of  the  belly,  which  is  divided  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus  by  a  ftraight  line.  The  back  fin  is  not  angular 
like  that  of  the  former,  but  of  an  equal  breadth.  ‘The 
tail  is  lanceolated,  and  (hort  at  the  end.  They  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  rivers  near  Oxford,  particularly  the  Ifis  5 
but  not  peculiar  to  that  county,  being  found  in  others 
of  the  Englifh  rivers,  where,  inftead  of  concealing 
themfelves  under  the  fiones,  they  lodge  themfelves  in 
the  mud,  and  never  are  obfervcd  to  adhere  to  any  thing 
like  other  lampreys.  & 

PE  TRONIUS  was  a  renowned  Roman  fenator* 

When  governor  of  Egypt,  he  permitted  Herod,  king  of 
the  Jews,  to  purchafe  in  Alexandria  any  quantity  of 
corn  which  he  fhotild  judge  neceflary  for  the  fupply  of 
his  fubjc&s,.  who  were  afHi&ed  with  a  fevere  famine. 

When  Tiberius  died,  Caius  Caligula, who  fucceeded  him* 
took  from  Vitellms  the  government  of  Syria,  and  gave: 

8  it: 
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.r-tromus.  it  to  Petronius,  who  difchnrged  the  duties  of  his  of- 
£cc  Wj^h  dignity  and  honour.  From  his  inclination 
to  favour  the  Jews,  he  run  the  rifle  of  lofing  the 
emperor’s  friendffiip  and  his  own  life  ;  for  when  that 
prince  gave  orders  to  have  his  ftatue  depofited  in  the 
temple  of  Jcrufalem,  Petronius,  finding  that  the  Jews 
would  rather  fuller  death  than  fee  that  facred  place  pro¬ 
faned,  was  unwilling  to  have  recourfe  to  violent  mea¬ 
sures  ;  and  therefore  preferred  a  moderation,  dictated 
by  humanity,  to  a  cruel  obedience.  (We  muff  not 
confound  him  with  another  of  the  fame  name,  «». 
Petronius  Granius,  who  was  a  centurion  in  the  eighth 
legion,  and  ferved  under  Ciefar  in  the  Gallic  war). 
In  his  voyage  to  Africa,  of  which  country  he  had  been 
appointed  qutellor,  the  fnip  in  which  he  failed  was 
taken  by  Scipio,  who  caufed  all  the  foldiers  to  be 
put  to  the  fword,  and  promifed  to  fave  the  quas'lor’s 
life,  provided  that  he  would  renounce  Cx far’s  party. 
To  this  propofal  Petronius  replied,  that  u  Cxfar’s  offi¬ 
cers  were  accuilomed  to  grant  life  to  others,  and  not 
to  receive  it and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  dabbed  him- 
felf  with  his  own  fword. 

Petronius  Arbiter  (Titus),  a  great  critic  and  po¬ 
lite  writer  of  antiquity,  the  favourite  of  Nero,  fnp- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  the  16th 
book  of  his  Annals.  He  was  proconful  of  Bithynia, 
and  afterwards  conful,  and  appeared  capable  of  the 
greateft  employments.  He  was  one  of  Nero’s  princi¬ 
pal  confidents,  and  in  a  manner  the  fuperintendant  of 
his  pltafures  ;  for  that  prince  thought  nothing  agree¬ 
able  or  delightful  but  what  was  approved  by  Petronius. 
The  great  favour  fhown  him  drew  upon  him  the  envy 
of  Tigellinus,  another  of  Nero’s  favourites,  who  accu- 
fed  him  of  being  concerned  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
emperor;  on  which  Petronius  was  feized,and  was  fenten- 
ced  to  die.  He  rnet  death  with  a  linking  indifference, 
•and  fee  ms  to  have  tafeed  it  nearly  as  he  had  done  his 
pleafures.  He  would  fometimes  open  a  vein  and  fome- 
times  clofe  it,  converfing  with  his  friends  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  not  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  which  was 
no  part  of  his  creed,  but  on  topics  which  pleafed  his 
fancy,  as  of  love-verfes,  agreeable  and  paffionate  airs  ; 
jTo  that  it  has  been  Paid  “  his  dying  was  barely  ceafing 
to  live.”  Of  this  difciple  of  Epicurus,  Tacitus  gives 
the  following  charadler  :  ‘4  He  was  (fays  he)  neither 
a  fpendthrift  nor  a  debauchee,  like  the  generality  of 
thofe  who  ruin  themfelves  ;  but  a  refined  voluptuary, 
who  devoted  the  day  to  fleep,  and  the  night  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  to  pleafute.”  This  courtier 
h  much  d ifli  11  gui filed  by  a  fatire  which  he  wrote,  and 
fecretly  conveyed  to  Nero  ;  in  which  he  ingemoufly 
deferibes,  under  borrowed  names,  the  character  of  this 
prince.  Voltaire  is  of  opiuion  that  we  have  no  more 
of  this  performance  but  an  extra&  made  by  fome  ob- 
feure  libertine,  without  either  talle  or  judgment.  Peter 
Petit d if  ove red  at  Traw  in  Dalmatia,  in  1665,  a  con¬ 
siderable  fragment  containing  the  fequel  of  Tiimalcion’s 
Tea  If.  This  fragment,  which  was  printed  the  year  af¬ 
ter  at  Padua  and  at  Paris,  produced  a  paper  war 
among  the  learned.  While  fome  affirmed  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Petronius,  and  others  denied  it  to  be  fo,  Pe¬ 
tit  continued  to  affcrt  his  right  to  the  difeovery  of  the 
maniifcript,  and  fent  it  to  Horn-,  where  it  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  a  production  of  the  15th  century. 
The  French  critics,  who  had  attacked  its  authenticity, 


were  fiient  from  the  moment  it  wag  depofited  In  the  PetrsniuV 
royal  library.  It  13  now  generally  attributed  to  Pe-  ^ 

tronius,  and  found  in  every  fubfequeut  edition  of  the 
works  of  that  rtfined  voluptuary.  The  public  did  not 
form  the  fame  favour able  opinion  of  fome  other  frag¬ 
ments,  which  were  extracted  from  a  manufeript  found 
at  Belgrade  in  1O88,  and  printed  at  Paris  by  Nodot  in 
1694,  tho’  they  are  aferibedhy  the  editor  Charpentier, 
and  feveral  other  learned  men,  to  Petronius  ;  yet,  on 
account  of  the  Gallicifms  and  other  barbarous  expref- 
fions  with  which  they  abound,  they  have  generally  been 
confidered  as  unworthy  of  that  author.  'His  genuine 
works  are,  1.  A  Poem  on  the  civil  war  between  Caefar 
an  l  Pompey,  tranflated  into  profe  by  Abbe  de  Ma- 
rolles,  and  into  French  verfe  by  President  Bouhier, 

1737,111  4to.  Petronius,  full  of  fire  and  enthufiafm,  and 
ditgufled  with  Lucan’s  flowery  language,  oppofed 
Pharfalia  to  Pharfalia  ;  but  his  work,  though  evidently 
fuperior  to  the  other  in  fome  refpedb,  is  by  no  means 
in  the  true  ftyle  of  epic  poetry.  2.  A  Poem  on  the 
Education  of  the  Roman  Youth.  3.  Two  Treatifes  ; 
one  upon  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence,  and  the  other 
on  the  Caufes  of  the  Decay  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  4. 

A  Poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Dreams.  5.  The  Ship¬ 
wreck  of  Licas.  6.  Reflections  on  the  lnconltancy  of 
Human  Life.  And,  7.  Trimalcion’s  Banquet.  To 
this  lall  performance  morality  is  not  much  indebted. 

It  is  a  defeription  of  the  pleafures  of  a  corrupt¬ 
ed  court  ;  and  the  painter  is  rather  an  ingenious 
courtier  than  a  perfon  whofe  aim  is  to  reform  abufes. 

The  bell  editions  of  Petronius  are  thofe  pnbliflied  at 
Venice,  1499,  in  4to  ;  at  Amflerdam,  1669,  in  8vo, 
cum  notis  variorum;  Ibid,  with  Bcfchius’s  notes,  1677, 
in  2^to  ;  and  1700,  2  vols  in  2410.  The  edition  of 
« variorum  was  reprinted  in  1743,  in  2  vols  410,  with 
the  learned  Peter  Burmams  commentaries.  Petronius 
died  in  the  year  65  or  66. 

Petronius  (Maximus)  was  born  in  the  year  395  of 
an  illuftrions  family,  being  at  firfla  fenator  and  conful  of 
Rome.  He  put  on  the  imperial  purple  in  455,  after 
having  effe&ed  the  afLffinition  of  Valentinian  HI.-  In 
order" to  eftablifh  himfeif  upon  the  throne,  he  married 
Eudoxia  the  widow  of  that  unfortunate  prince  ;  and, 
as  fhe  was  ignorant  of  his  villany,  he  confcfled  to  her, 
in  a  tranfport  of  love,  that  the  llrong  defire  he  had  of 
being  her  hufband,  had  made  him  commit  this  atro¬ 
cious  crime.  Whereupon  Eudoxia  privately  applied 
to  Genferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  coming  into 
Italy  with  a  very  powerful  army,  entered  Rome,  where 
the  nfnrper  then  was.  The  unhappy  wretch  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  his  efcape  ;  but  the  fofdiers  and  people, 
enraged  at  his  cowardice,  fell  upon  him,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  him  with  a  fhower  of  (tones.  His  bpdy  was 
dragge ^through  the  ftreets  of  the  city  for  three  days  ; 
and,  after  treating  it  with  every  mark  of  difgrace,  they 
threw  it  into  the  Tiber  the  1 2th  of  June  the  fame  year, 

455.  He  reigned  only  77  days.  He  had  fome  good  qua¬ 
lities.  He  loved  and  cultivated  the  feiences.  He  was 
prudent  in  his  councils, circumfpect  in  his  adlions, equi¬ 
table  in  his  judgments  ;  a  facetious  compa  -ion,  and 
Heady  friend.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the 
affe&ions  of  every  body,  while  he  remained  a  pr  vate 
chandler  ;  but  as  a  prince,  fie  was  fi>  much  the  more 
deteftable,  in  that,  after  he  had  obtained  the  throne 
by  villany,  he  kept  pofTcffion  of  it  only  by  violence. 

ft  T  he 
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Petrcfa  The  crown  was  fcarcely  on  his  head  before  it  appeared 
to  him  an  infupportable  burden.  “  Happy  Democles 
i  (exclaimed  he  in  his  defpair),  thou  wert  a  king  during 
^  a  fingle  entertainment  l” 

PETROSA  ossa,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the 
fouith  qnd  fifth  bones  of  the  cranium,  called  alfo  ojfa 
temporum  and  qjfa  fquamofa ;  the  fubftance  whereof, 
as  their  firfb  and  lafb  names  exprefs,  is  fquamofe  and 
very  hard. 

PETROSELTNUM(apium  petros elinum, Lin.) 
Parjley.  This  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  for  cu¬ 
linary  purpofes.  The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occafionally  ufed  as  carminatives,  &c.  The 
root  of  parftey  is  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and 
with  this  intention  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
apozems  and  diet-drinks  :  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies;  and  thus,  by  diftending  the 
vifeera,  produces  a  contrary  effedl  to  that  intended  by 
it :  the  tafte  of  this  root  1*3  fomewhat  fweetifh,  with 
a  light  degree  of  warmch  and  aromatic  flavour. 

PETTEIA,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  a  term  to  which 
we  have  no  one  correfponding  in  our  language. 

The  melopoeia,  or  the  art  of  arranging  founds  in 
fucceffion  fo  as  to  make  melody,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  which  the  Greeks  call  lepfisy  mixis,  and  chrefis  ; 
the  Latins  fumptio ,  mixtio ,  and  ufus ;  and  the  Italians 
prefa ,  mefcolamento .  and  ufo.  The  lad  of  thefe  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  nirluct,  and  by  the  Italians yettia  ;  which 
therefore  means  the  art  of  making  a  juft  difeernment 
of  all  the  manners  of  ranging  or  combining  founds 
among  themfelves,  fo  as  they  may  produce  their  effedt, 
*.  f.  may  exprefs  the  feveral  pafilons  intended  to  be 
raifed.  Thus  it  fhowe  what  founds  are  to  be  ufed,  and 
what  not  ;  how  often  they  are  feverally  to  be  repeated  ; 
with  which  to  begin,  and  with  which  to  end  ;  whe¬ 
ther  with  a  grave  found  to  rife,  or  an  acute  one  to  fall, 
&c.  The  petteia  conftitutes  the  manners  of  the  mufic  ; 
ehoofes  out  this  or  that  paffion,  this  or  that  motion 
of  the  foul,  to  be  awakened ;  and  determines  whether 
it  be  proper  to  excite  it  on  this  or  that  occafion. 
The  petteia,  therefore,  is  in  mufic  much  what  the  man¬ 
ners  are  in  poetry. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  whence  the  denomination 
fhonld  have  been  taken  by  the  Greeks,  unlcfs  from 
ttitIux,  their  game  of  chefs  ;  the  mufical  petteia  being 
a  fort  of  combination  and  arrangement  of  founds,  as 
chef3  is  of  pieces  called  ^r7 calculi ,  or  “  chefs-men.” 

PETTY  (Sir  William),  fon  of  Anthony  Petty  a 
clothier,  was  born  at  Rumfey,  a  little  haven- town  in 
Hampfhire,  in  1623  ;  and  while  a  boy  took  great  de¬ 
light  in  fpending  his  time  among  the  artificers  there, 
w’hofe  trades  he  could  work  at  when  but  twelve  years 
of  age.  Then  he  went  to  the  grnmmar-fchool  tlier'e  : 
at  15  he  was  mailer  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
tongues,  and  of  arithmetic  and  thofe  parts  of  practical 
geometry  and  aftronomy  ufeful  to  navigation.  Soon 
after  he  went  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  Paiis,  where 
he  ftudied  anatomy,  and  read  Vefalius  with  Mr 
Hobbes.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  king’s  navy,  In  164.3,  when  the  war 
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between  the  king  and  parliament  grew  hot,  he  went  Petty, 
into  the  Netherlands  and  France  for  three  years  ;  and 
having  vigoroufly  profecuted  his  ftudies,  efpecially  in 
phyfic,  at  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Amiterdam,  and  Paris, 
he  returned  home  to  Rumfey.  In  1647,  he  obtained 
a  patent  to  teach  the  art  of  double  writing  forfeven- 
teen  years.  In  164S,  he  pubiifhed  at  London  “  Ad¬ 
vice  to  Mr  Samuel  Hartiib,  for  the  advancement  of 
fome  particular  parts  of  learning.”  At  this  time  he 
adhered  to  the  prevailing  party  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  taught  anatomy  and  che- 
miftry,  and  was  created  a  dodlor  of  phyfic.  In  1650, 
he  was  made  profeflbr  of  anatomy  there  ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London. 

The  fame  year  he  became  phyfician  to  the  army  in 
Ireland  ;  where  he  continued  till  1659,  anc^  acquired  a 
great  fortune.  After  the  reftoration,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  king  Charles  II.  who  knighted  him  in  1661. 

In  1662,  he  pubiifhed  **  A  Treatife  of  taxes  and  con¬ 
tributions.”  Next  year  he  was  greatly  applauded  in 
Ireland  for  his  invention  of  a  double  bottomed  fhip. 

He  died  at  London  of  a  gangrene  in  the  foot,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fwelling  of  the  gout,  in  1687. 

The  character  of  his  genius  is  fufficiently  feen  in 
his  writings,  which  were  much  more  numerous  than 
thofe  we  have  mentioned  above.  Amongft  thefe,  it  is 
faid,  he  wrote  the  hillory  of  his  own  life,  which unquef- 
tionably  contained  a  full  account  of  his  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  principles,  as  may  be  conje&ured  from  what  he  has 
left  us  upon  thofe  fubje&s  in  his  will.  In  that  he  has 
thefe  remarkable  words  :  “  As  for  legacies  to  the  poor, 

I  am  at  a  ftand  ;  and  for  beggars  by  trade  and  election, 

I  give  them  nothing  :  as  for  impotents  by  the  hand 
of  God,  the'  public  ought  to  maintain  them  :  as  for 
thofe  who  can  get  no  work,  the  magiftrates  (hould  caufe 
them  to  be  employed  ;  which  may  be  well  done  in  Ire¬ 
land,  where  are  fifteen  acres  of  improveable  land  for 
every  head  ;  as  for  prifoners  for  crimes  by  the  king, 
or  for  debt  by  their  profecutors,  thofe  who  comp  flion- 
ate  the  fufferings  of  any  obje&,  let  them  relieve  them¬ 
felves  by  relieving  fuch  fufferers  ;  that  is,  give  them 
alms  (a),  &c.  I  am  contented,  that  I  have  affilled 
all  my  poor  relations,  and  put  many  into  a  way  of 
getting  their  own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public 
works  and  inventions,  and  have  fought  out  realobjeds 
of  charity  ;  and  do  hereby  conjure  all  who  partake  of 
my  eftate,  from  time  to  time  to  do  the  fame  at  their 
peril.  Neverthelefs,  to  anfwer  cuftom,  and  to  take 
the  fure  fide,  I  give  twenty  pounds  to  the  moll  want¬ 
ing  of  the  parifh  wherein  I  die.”  As  for  his  religion, 
he  fays,  u  I  die  in  the  profeffion  of  that  faith,  and  in 
the  pra&ice  of  fuch  worfhip,  as  I  find  eftablifhed  by 
the  laws  of  my  country  ;  not  being  able  to  believe  what 
1  myfelf  pleafe,  nor  to  worfhip  God  better  than  by 
doing  as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and  obferving  the 
laws  of  my  country,  and  expreffing  my  love  and  ho¬ 
nour  to  Almighty  God,  by  fuch  figns  and  tokens  as 
are  underftood  to  be  fuch  by  the  people  with  whom  l 
live.”  He  died  pofftfled  of  a  very  large  fortune,  as 
appears  by  his  will  ;  where  he  makes  his  real  ell  ate 
K  k  about 


(a)  In  the  town  of  Rumfey  there  is  a  houfe  which  was  given  by  him  for  the  maintenance  of  a  charity - 
ichool  ;  the  rent  of  which  isilill  applied  to  that  ufe. 
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Petty  about  6500 1.  per  annum ,  his  perfonal  eftate  about 
p  II  ,  45,01  ol.  his  bad  and  defperate  debts  30,0001.  and 

mini 3  demonftrable  improvements  of  his  Iri(h  eftate, 

4000 1.  per  annum  ;  in  all,  at  fix  per  cent,  intercft, 
l$,oool.  per  annum  This  eftate  came  to  his  family, 
who  were  afterwards  ennobled 

The  variety  of  purfuits  in  which  Sir  William  Pet¬ 
ty  was  engaged,  fhows  him  to  have  had  a  genius  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  thing  to  which  he  chofe  to  apply  it  ;  and 
it  13  very  extraordinary,  that  a  man  of  fo  a&ive  and 
bufy  a  fpirit  could  find  time  to  write  fo  many  things 

it  appeals  he  did. 

Petty,  any  thing  little  or  diminutive,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  another 

Petty  Bag,  an  office  in  chancery  ;  the  three  clerks 
of  which  record  the  return  of  all  inquifttions  out  of 
every  county,  and  make  all  patents  of  comptrollers, 
gaugers,  Ouftomers,  8c c. 

P ETTY’ChapSj  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 

Petty~ Logger ,  a  little  tricking  folicitor  or  attor¬ 
ney,  without  either  fe  ll  or  confcience. 

Petty,  or  Pe9l  Larceny .  See  Larceny. 

*  Petty- Patees,  among  confectioners,  a  fort  of  fmall 
pies,  made  of  a  rich  cruft  filled  with  fweet  meats. 

Petty- Single*,  among  falconers,  aie  the  toes  of  a 

•  hawk. 

Petty  Tally.,  in  the  fta  language,  a  competent  al¬ 
lowance  of  victuals,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
flaip’s  compfo  y. 

Petty,  or  Petit,  Treafon.  See  Treason. 

PETUNSE,in  n3tnral  biftory,  one  of  the  two  fub- 
$ances  whereof  porcelain  or  china-ware  is  made.  The 
petunfe  is  a  coarfe  kind  of  flint  or  pebble,  the  furface 
of  which  is  not  fo  fmooth  when  broken  as  that  of  our 
common  flint.  See  Porcelain. 

PET  WORTH,  in  Suflex  in  England,,  five  miles 
from  Midhurft  and  the  Suflex  Downs,  and  49  from 
London,  is  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome  town.  It 
is  adorned  with  feveral  feats  of  gentlemen,  particular¬ 
ly  the  magnificent  feat  of  the  Percies,  earls  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  mmy  0*  whom  lie  buried  in  a  feparate 
vault  of  its  church.  The  rectory,  the  rieheft  in  the 
county,  is  faid  to  be  worth  6ccl.  or  700I.  a  year,  and  is 
in  the  Duke  of  Sonr.erfet’a  gift :  in  whefe  armory,  in  this 
place,  there  is  a  fword  which,  by  circum fiances,  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  the  weapon  of  the  famous  Henry 
Hotfpur,  though  it  is  not  fo  unwieldy  as  other  ancient 
fword?  generally  are. 

PEUCEDANUM,  or  sulphur-wort  :  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  45th  ordei.  Umbellate.  The  fruit  is  lobated,  ftriated 
on  both  Tides,  and  furrounded  fey  a  membrane  ;  the 
involucra  are  very  fhort.  There  are  three  fpecies  ; 
none  of  which  have  any  remarkable  properties  except¬ 
ing  the  officinale,  or  common  hog’s  fennel,  growing 
naturally  in  the  Englifh  fait  marfhes.  This  rifts  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  with  channelled  ftalks*  which  di¬ 
vide  ffito  two  or  three  branches,  etch  ciowred  with  an 
Umbel  c;  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  cir¬ 
cular  umbels  The  roots,  when  bruifed,  have  a  firong 
fetid  Lent  like  fulphur,  and  an  acrid,  bitterifhy  lindtu- 
ous  tafte.  Wounded  in  the  fpring,  they  yield  a  con- 
fiderahle  quantity  of  yellow  juice,  which  dries  into  a 
gummy  refill,  and  retains  the  ftrong  fmell  of  the  root. 
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r|  his  fhould  feem  to  be  pofleffed  of  feme  medicinal  vir-  Peutcman 
tues,  but  they  have  never  been  afeertained  with  any  H 
precifion.  The  rxprefled  juice  was  ufed  by  the  an- 
cients  in  lethargic  d.'forders.  • 

PEUTEMAN  (Peter)  was  born  at  Rotterdam 
in  1650,  and  was  a  good  painter  of  inanimate  obje&s; 
but  the  moft  memorable  particular  relative  to  this  ar- 
tift  was  that  incident  which  occafioned  hia  death. 

He  w  s  requefted  to  paint  an  emblematical  pi&ure  \)\s.  of 
of  mortality,  representing  human  (hulls  and  bones,  fur-  Painters* 
rounded  with  rich  gems  and  mufical  inftrnments,  to 
expiefs  the  vanity  of  this  world’s  pleafures,  amufe- 
ments,  or  poffeffions  ;  and  that  he  might  imitate  na¬ 
ture  with  the  greater  exa&nefs,  he  went  into  an  ana¬ 
tomy  room,  where  feveral  Skeletons  hung  by  wires 
from  the  ceiling,  and  bones,  (kulls,  &c.  lay  featured 
about  ;  and  immediately  prepared  to  make  his  de- 
figns. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  either  by  fatigue,  or 
by  intenfe  ftudy,  infenfihly  he  fell  afleep;  but  was  fud- 
denly  roufed  by  a  (hock  of  an  earthquake,  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  that  inftant,  on  the  1 8th  of  September  1692. 

The  moment  he  awoke,  he  ohferved  the  (keletons 
move  about  as  they  were  (haken  in  different  dire&ions* 
and  the  loofe  (kulls  roll  from  one  fide  of  the  room  to 
the  other  ;  and  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  he 
was  ft  ruck  with  fuch  a  horror,  that  he  threw  himfelf 
down  flairs,  and  tumbled  into  the  ftreet  h^lfdead.  His 
friends  took  all  poffible  pains  to  efface  the  impreffion 
made  on  his  mind  by  that  unlucky  event,  and  acquaint¬ 
ed  him  with  the  real  caufe  of  the  agitation  of  the  (ke- 
letons  ;  yet  the  tranfa&ion  (till  affected  his  fpirits  in 
fo  violent  a  manner,  that  it  brought  on  a  diforder* 
which  in  a  very  (h or t  time  ended  his  days.  Hi3  ge¬ 
neral  fubje&s  were  cither  allegorical  or  emblematical 
allufions  to  the  (hortnefs  and  mifery  of  human  life. 

PEWIT,  sea-crow,  or  Mire  crow,  in  ornithology. 

See  Larus. 

PEWTER,  a  fa&itioiis  metal  ufed  in  making  dq- 
meftic  utenfils,  as  plates,  diffies,  See. — The  balls  off 
the  metal  is  tin  ;  which  is  converted  into  pewter  by 
mixing  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred  weight  of  tip  with 
15  pounds  of  lead  and  fix  pounds  of  brafs. — Btfide»* 
this  compofition,  which  makes  the  common  pester, 
there  are  other  kinds,  compounded  of  tin,  regulns  of 
antimony,  bif  rnuth,  and  copper,  in  feveral  proportions. 

PEYRERE  ( I  Lae  la)  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,. 
of  proteftant  parents.  He  entered  into  the  ftrvice  of 
the  Prince  of  Cor.de,  who  was  much  pieafed  with  the 
Angularity  of  his  genius.  From  the  pernfal  of  St  PauPt 
writings  he  took  into  his  head  to  aver,  that  Adam  was 
not  the  firft  of  the  human  race  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove 
this  extravagant  opinion,  he  publifhedin  165$  a  book, 
which  was  printed  in  Holland  in  4to  and  in  1 2mo,.  1 

with  this  title,  Pr*adamita,Jive  exercitatio  fuper  verftbus 
12,  13,  14.  cap .  15.  Epljlola  Pauli  ad  Romanos.  This 
work  was  burnt  at  Paris,  and  the  author  fmprifoned 
at  Bruffels,  through  the  influence  of  the  archbiftiop  of 
Maline’s  grand  vicar.  The  Prince  of  Conde  having 
obtained  his  liberty,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  1656, 
and  there  gave  in  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  folemft 
renunciation  both  of  Calvinifm  and  Preadamifm.  His 
converfion  was  not  thought  to  be  fincere,  at  lead  with 
regard  to  this  laft  herefy.  His  defire  to  be  the  head 
of  a  new  fed  is  evident  'f  and  his  book  difcover3  his 
r  ambition ; 
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■P/yrere,  ambition  ;  for  he  there  pays  rrwny  compliments  to  the 
"Y— -  Jews,  and  invitee  them  to  attend  his  le&ures.  Upon 
his  return  to  Pari?,  notwithftanding  the  earneft  folici- 
tations  of  his  holinefs  to  remain  at  Rome,  he  went 
again  into  the  Prince  of  Conde’s  fervice  in  the  quality 
of  librarian.  Some  time  after  he  retired  to  the  femi- 
nary  des  Vertus ,  where  he  died  the  30th  of  January 
1676,  at  the  age  of  82,  after  the  facraments  of  the 
church  had  been  a  dminiftered  to  him.  Father  Simon 
fays,  that  when  he  was  importuned  in  his  laft  moments 
to  Tetrad  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  refpe&ing 
the  Preadamites,  his  anfwtr  was,  Hi  qudcunque  igno¬ 
rant,  hlnfphemant .  His  having  110  fixed  fentiments  of 
religion  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  more  from  a  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  than  a  corruption  of  the  heait;  for  good 
nature,  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  humanity,  feem  to 
have  formed  his  chara&er.  “  He  was,  fays  Niceron, 
•a  man  of  a  very  equal  temper,  and  mod  agreeable  con- 
verfafion.  Pie  was  a  little  too  fond,  however, "of  in¬ 
dulging  his  wit,  which  fometimea  bordered  on  raillery; 
but  he  took  cire  never  to  hurt  or  wound  the  feelings 
of  his  neighbour.  As  to  his  learning,  it  was  extreme¬ 
ly  limited.  He  knew  nothing  either  of  Greek  or 
Hebrew  ;  and  yet  he  ventured  to  give  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation  of  feveral  paffages  of  the  facred  volume.  He 
piqued  hirnfelf  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  ;  but 
excepting  a  few  poets  which  he  had  read,  he  was  by- 
no  means  ari  adept  in  that  language.  His  ftyle  is  very 
unequal ;  fometimes  too  fwelling  and  pompous,  at  Ci¬ 
ther  times  low  and  grovelling. ”  Befides  the  work  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  he  has  left  behind  him,  I.  A  treatife 
as  fingular  as  it  is  fcaree,  intitled,  Du  rappel  des  Juifs , 
1643,  &vo.  Phe  recal  of  the  Ifraelitcs,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  writer,  will  he  not  only  of  a  fpirittul  na¬ 
ture,  but  they  will  be  reinflated  in  the  temporal  blef- 
fings  which  they  enjoyed  before  their  reje&ion.  They 
will  again  take  poffeffion  of  the  holy  land,  which  will 
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them  a  kinsr  more  juft,  and  more  victorious,  than  any  honours  which  ha  1  the  effed  to  quicken  its  proerefs,  and 

of  their  former Sovereigns  had  been.  Now,  though  all  thofe  eftablifhments  which  contributed  to  extend  its  be- 


the  Jews  to  Chriflmnity  ;  a  method,  fays  Niceron,  Fevrerg, 
which  will  not  be  acceptable  to  many.  He  propofes  Feyfonra*. 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  religion  to  a  bare  faith  or  be-  * 

lief  in  Jefus  Chrifl ;  taking  it  for  granted,  without 
any  fhadow  of  proof,  that  “  it  is  as  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  aiticles  of  our  faith,  as  to  obferve  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  Mofes. — From  this  fcheme  (fays  he)  there 
would  rtfult  a  double  advantage  to  the  church  ;  the. 
reunion  of  the  Jews,  and  of  all  thofe  Chriflians  who  are 
feparnted  from  the  body  of  the  church.”  Peyrere,  when  he 
wrote  this  book,  was  a  Calvinifl  ;  but  his  Calvinifm 
too  nearly  refembled  the  Deifm  of  our  age.  lie  con- 
felled  hirnfelf  that  his  reafon  for  quitting  the  Prote- 
flants  was  on  account  of  their  being  the  firfl  and  prin¬ 
cipal  oppofers  of  his  book  concerning  the  Preadamite?. 

II;  A  curious  and  entertaining  account  of  ..Greenland, 
printed  in  8vo,  1647.  When  he  was  afked,  on  occa- 
fion  of  this  work,  why  there  were  fo  many  witches  irt 
the  north  ?  he  replied,  “  It  is  beeaufe  part  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  thefe  pretended  conjurers,  when  condemned 
to  fuffer  death,  is  declared  to  belong  to  their  judges.’* 

III.  An  equally  intending  account  of  Iceland,  1663, 

8vo.  IV.  A  letter  to  Philctimus,  1658,  in  8vo,  in 
which  he.  explains  the  reafons  of  his  recantation,  & c. 

We  find  in  Mbreri  the  following  epitaph  of  him,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  poet  of  his  own  times. 

La  Peyrere  ici  git,  ce  bon  Ifraelite, 

Huguenot,  Catholique,  enfin  Preadamite  : 

Quatre  religions  lui  plurent  a  la  Fois, 

Et  fon  indifference  ctoit  fi  peu  commune, 

Qu’apres  quacre-vingts  ansqu’il  eut  a  faire  un 
choix, 

Le  bon  homme  partit,  &  n’en  choifit  pas  une. 

^-*7^  RONIUS  (Francis  de  la)  for  a  long  time 
pradtifed  furgery  at  Paris  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  eclat, 
that  he  obtained  for  hirnfelf  the  appointment  of  firll  fur- 
geon  to  Louis  XV.  He  improved  this  favourable  fitua* 
tion  with  his  majefty,  and  procured  to  his  profeffion  thofe 


this  is  doubtlefs  to  be  un  lerllood  fpiritually  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  yet  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  alfo 
to  be  underdo  )  !  of  a  temporal  prince,  who  /hall  arife 
for  the  purpofe  of  effeftingr  the  temporal  deliverance 
of  the  Jews ;  and  that  this  prince  fliall  be  no  other 
than  the  king  of  France,  for  the  following  renfons, 
which,  it  is  Relieved,  will  carry  conviction  to  few 
minds:  l.  Beeaufe  the  two  titles  of  Mo/i  Chriftian , 
and  of  Eldejl  Son  of  the  Church ,  are  aferihed  to  him  by 
way  of  excellence.  2.  Beeaufe  it  is  prefumnble,  if 
the  kings  of  France  polfefs  the  viitne  of  curing  the 
evil  or  fcrohila,  which  can  only  a/fii<£l  the  bodies  of 
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nefits.  I  he  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at  Paris  was  found¬ 
ed  by  his  means  in  x  7 3 1 »  was  enlightened  by  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  encouraged  by  his  munificence.  At  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Ver failles  the  24th  of  April 
*  747>  he  btqueathed  to  the  fociety  of  furgeons  in 
Paris  two  thirds  of  his  effeas,  his  efiate  of  Marigni, 
which  was  fold  to  the  king  for  200,000  liras,  and 
his  library.  This  ufeful  citizen  alfo  left  to  the  focie¬ 
ty  of  furgeons  at  Montpellier  two  houfes,  fituated  in 
that  town,  with  100,000  livres,  (or  the  purpofe  of 
ere&ng  there  a  chirurgical  amphitheatre.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  the  bme  fociety  univerfal  legatee  for  the  third 


,  t  ,  •  -  w  "  Kuxit  xocicry  univeriai  legatee  tor  the  third 

cnrlnlTheir  nMl  T  W  hf e, the  kowfr  ef  of.  h“  5®^*  *  and  a!l  thefe  legacies  contain  claufe, 

curing  their  o  flinate  incredulity  and  the  other  inve-  whofe  foie  obieft  is  to  nmmntP  th*  „,Mi _ a 


curing  their  o!  (I  in  ate  incredulity  and  the  other  inve¬ 
terate  difeafes  of  their  fouls.  3.  Beeaufe  the  kings  of 
Trance  have  for  their  arms  a  f  cur  de  luce  ;  and  be- 
caule  the  beauty  of  the  church  is  in  feripture  compared 
to  the  beauty  ol  lilies.  4.  Beeaufe  it  is  probable  that 
T  ranee  will  be  the  country  whither  the  Jews  (hall  fmtl 
be  invited  to  come  and  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith, 


whofe  foie  object  is  to  promote  the  public  good,  the 
perfection  and  improvement  of  furgery  ;  for  which  he 
always  foliated  the  protection  of  the  court.  At  the 
time  of  the  famous  difpute  between  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons,  he  entreated  the  Chancellor  d’Agueffan  to 
build  up  a  brazen  wall  between  the  two  bodies.  u  I 
will  do  fo,  replied  the  minifter,  but  on  what  fide  of  the 


and  whither  thev  fh.ll  r  T  f  .  ,luL  rcP11SQ  cne  but  on  what  fide  of  the 

t, nat,  n  ,  T  h  l  et!e?1  floni  the  perfecution  of  wall  (hail  we  place  the  fick  Peyronius  afterwards 
tlie  nations  that  have  dominion  over  tt — ...uf _  ,  .  I,  !  . 
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tlie  nations  that  have  dominion  over  them  ;  foi  France 
is  a  land  of  freedom,  it  admits  of  no  flavery,  and 
vvhoever  touches  it  is  free.  Peyrere,  after  explaining 
Jus  ltrange  fyflem,  prepofes  a  method  of  converting 


behaved  with  more  moderation. —  He  was  a  philofo- 
pher  without  any  oftentation  ;  but  his  phiiofophy  was 
tempered  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  world 
and  with  the  court.  T.  he  acutenefs  and  delicacy  of 
K  k  2  his 
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his  underflanding,  joined  to  his'  natural  vivacity,  ren-  to  the  public  in  a  treatife  printed  at  Paris  in  r  68 7,  Phaea 
dered  his  converfation  agreeable  ;  and  all  thefe  advan-  4to,  intitled,  The  antiquity  of  Time ,  rejlored  and  de-  II 

tages  were  crowned  with  a  quality  flill  more  valuable,  fended  againjl  the  Jews  and  modern  chronologers .  This  _ 35  ra^ 

an  uncommon  degree  of  fympathy  for  thofe  in^diftrefs.  book  of  Pezron's  was  extremely  admired  for  the  in- 
He  was  no  fooner  known  to  be  at  his  eftate  in  the  genuity  and  learning  in  it  ;  yet  caufed  no  fmall  alarm 
country,  than  his  honfe  was  filled  with  Tick  people,  among  the  religious,  againft  whom  he  nevei  thelefs  de- 
who  came  to  him  from  the  diftance  or  7  or  8  leagues  fended  his  opinions.  He  went  through  feveral  promo- 
round  about.  He  had  once  a  plan  of  eftablifhing,  on  tions,  thclaft  of  which  was  to  the  abbey  of  Charmoye, 
this  fpot,  an  hofpital,  to  which  he  intended  to  retire,  to  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  ;  and  died  in 
that  he  might  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  1 706. 

Service  of  the  poor.  PH  AC  A,  in  botany*  A  genus  of  the  decandria  or- 

PEZAY  (N.  Maffon,  marquis  of),  born  at  Paris,  der,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
very  early  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  letters,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  $2d  order, 
afterwards  went  into  the  army.  He  was  made  a  cip-  Papileonncta..  The  legumen  is  femibilocular. 
tain  of  dragoons;  and  had  the  honour  of  giving  fome  PHiEA,  a  famous  fow  which  infefted  the  neigh- 
leffons  on  ta&ics  to  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  Being  bourhood  of  Cromyon.  Thefeus  deftroyed  it  as  he 
appointed  infpe&cr  general  of  fome  coaffing  veffels,  was  travelling  from  TrcezenC  to  Athens  to  make  him- 
he  repaired  to  the  maritime  towns,  and  executed  his  felf  known  to  bis  father.  Some  imagine  that  the  boar 
commiflion  with  more  care  and  attention  than  was  to  of  Calydon  fprang  from  this  fow.  According  to  fome 
have  been  expe&ed  from  a  votary  of  the  mufes.  But  authors,  Phaea  was  a  woman  who  proftituted  herfelf  to 
as,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fhowed  too  much  haughtinefs,  ftiangers,  whom  (lie  murdered,  and  afterwards  phm- 
a  complaint  was  brought  againff  him  to  the  court,  dered. 

and  he  was  banifhed  to  his  country  feat,  where  he  died  PHiEACIA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  ifiand  Cor- 
foon  after,  in  the  beginning  of  1778.  He  was  the  cyra,  (Homer,  Stephanus).  Phxaces  the  people, 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Dorat.  He  had  (Ovid),  noted  for  their  indolence  and  luxury  :  hence 
ftudied,  and  fuccefsfully  imitated,  his  manner  of  wri-  Horace  ufes  P/ueax  for  a  perfon  indolent  and  fleek  ; 
ting  ;  but  his  poems  have  more  delicacy,  and  are  lefs  and  hence  arofe  their  infolence  and  pride,  ( Ariffotle), 
disfigured  with  trifling  converfations  of  gallantry.  He  The  ifiand  was  famous  for  producing  large  quantities 
has  "left  behind  him,  1.  A  tranflation  of  Catullus,  of  the  fineft  flavoured  apples,  (Ovid,  Juvenal,  Proper- 
which  is  not  much  eftecmed.  2.  Les  Soirees  Helve-  tius). 

tienne3,  Alfaciennes,  &  Franc-Comtoifes,  in  8vo,  1770;  PHJEDON,  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  who  had  been  • 
a  work  very  agreeably  diverfified,  full  of  charming  feized.  by  pirates  in  his  youth  ;  and  the  philofopher, 
landfcapes,  but  written  wich  too  little  accuracy.  3.  who  feemed  to  difcover  fomething  uncommon  and 
Les  Soirees  Proven^ales,  in  manufeript,  which  are  faid  promifing  in  his  countenance,  bought  his  liberty  for  a 
to  be  nowife  inferior  in  merit  to  the  foregoing  ones,  fum  of  money,  and  ever  after  efleemed  him.  Phjedon, 

4.  La  Rofiere  de  Salency;  a  paftoral  in  three  a£s,  and  after  Socrates's  death,  returned  to  Elis  his  native  coun- 
which  has  been  ’performed  with  fuccefs  on  the  Italian  try,  where  he  founded  a  fe&  of  philofophers  who  corn- 
theatres.  5.  Les  campagnes  de  Mailebois,  in  3  vols  pofed  what  was  called  the  Eliac  fchooL  The  name,  of 
4to,  and  a  volume  of  maps.  Phaedon  is  affixed  to  one  of  Piato's  dialogues. 

PEZENAS,  a  place  in  France  about  24  miles  from  PHiEDRA  (fab.  hift.)  was  a  daughter  of  Minos  and 
Montpellier.  The  foil  about  it  is  fandy.  The  rock  Paliphae ;  (he  married  Thefeus,  by  whom  fhe  was  the 
is  lime  Hone.  The  fields  are  open,  and  produce  corn,  mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon.  They  had  already 
wine,  and  oil.  There  are  to  be  teen  at  this  place  the  lived  for  fome  time  in  conjugal  felicity,  when  Venus, 
ex  ten  five  ruins  of  a  caftle,  which  formerly  belonged  to  who  hated  all  the  defendants  of  Apollo,  becaufe  he 
the  Montmorency  family.  This  ffrong  fortrefs  was  had  difeovered  her  amours  with  Mars,  infpired  Phaedra 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  which  it  ftands,  and  appears  with  the  ftroiigeil  paffion  for  Hippolytua  the  fon  of 
to  have  been  complicated  and  full  of  art.  The  walls  Thefeus,  by  the  amazon  Hippolyte.  This  paffion  fine 
are  lofty,  and  above  8  feet  in  thicknef*.  The  rock,  long  attempted  to  ftifle,  but  in  vain;  and  therefore,  i a 
which  is  perpendicular,  is  a  mafs  of  {hells,  fuch  as  the  ahfence  of  Thefeus,  fhe  addrefled  Hippolytus^  with 
turbince,  oyfters,  cockles,  with  a  calcareous  cement,  all  the  impatience  of  defponding  love.  He  rejected 
From  hence  the  circumjacent  plain,  decked  with  luxuri-  her  with  horror  and  difdain.  She,  however,  incenfed 
ant  verdure,  and  fhut  in  by  rugged  mountains,  affords  a  by  the  reception  fhe  had  met,  refolved  to  punifh  his 
moft  delightful  profpeft.  E.Long. 3.3  <?.  N.Lat.43. 18.  coidnefs  and  refufal ;  and  at  the  return  of  Thefeus  fhe 
PEZIZA,  cnp-mufhroom,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  acculed  Hippolytus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  He 
the  natural  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga-  liffened  to  her  aceufation  ;  and  without  hearing  Hip- 
mia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fungus  campanulated  and  polytus’s  defence,  he  banifhed  him  from  his  kingdom, 
fejfilc.  Linnaeus  enumerates  8  fpecies.  and  implored  Neptune,  who  had  prom if^l  to  grant 

PEZRON  (Paul),  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  three  of  his  requefts,  to  punifh  him  m  an  exemplary 
Frenchman,  born  at  Hennebon  in  Brittany  in  1639,  fanner.  As  Hippolytus  fled  from  Athens,  his  horfes 
and  admitted  into  the  order  of  Citeaux  in  1660.  He  were  fuddenly  terrified  by  a  fea  monfter,  which  Nep- 
was  a  great  antiquary,  and  was  indefatigable  in  trace-  tune  had  fent  on  the  fhore  ;  and  he  was  thus  dragged 
ing  the  origin  of  the  language  of  the  Goths;  the  re-  through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  trampled  under 
fnlt  of  which  was,  that  he  was  led  to  efpoufe  a  fyftcin  the  feet  of  his  horfes,  and  crufhed  under  the  wheels 
of  the  world's  being  much  more  ancient  than  modern  of  his  chariot.  When  his  tragical  end  was  known  at 
cbionologers  have  fuppofed.  This  he  communicated  Athens,  Phxdra  confeffed  her  crime,  and  hung  her. 
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felf  m  defpair,  unable  to  furvive  one  whofe  death  her 
Phaeton*  extreme  had  occafioned.  The  death  of  Hippo- 

lytus,  and  the  infamous  pafiion  of  Phaedra,  is  the  fub- 
je£t  of  one  of  the  tragediesof  Euripides  and  of  Seneca. 
She  was  buried  at  Troezene,  where  her  tomb  was  flill 
to  be  feen  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Paufanias, 
near  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  Ihe  had  built  to  ren¬ 
der  the  goddefs  favourable  to  her  inceftuoiis  pafiion. 
Near  her  tomb  was  a  myrtle,  whofe  leaves  were  full 
-of  fmall  holes,  which,  it  was  reported,  Phsedra  had 
done  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the  vehemence  of  her  paf- 
fion  had  rendered  her  melancholy  and  almolt  defperate. 
She  was  reprefented  in  a  painting  in  Apollo’3  temple 
at  Delphi,  as  fufpended  in  the  air,  while  her  filler 
Ariadne  flood  near  to  her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
her. 

PHEDRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  com- 
pofed  five  books  of  fables,  in  Iambic  verfe.  He  was  a 
Thracian  ;  and  was  born,  as  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
fome  years  before  Julius  Caefar  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  Roman  empire.  How  he  came  into  the  fervice  of 
Auguftus  is  not  known :  but  his  being  called  Auguftus9  s 
freedman  in  the  title  of  the  book,  fhows  that  he  had 
been  that  emperor's  Have.  The  fables  of  Phjedrus  are 
valued  for  their  wit  and  good  fenfe,  exprefled  in  very 
pure  and  elegant  language  j  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  remained  buried  in  libraries  altogether  unknown 
to  the  public,  until  they  were  difcovered  and  publilhed 
by  Peter  Pithou,  or  Pithoeus,  a  learned  French  gentle¬ 
man,  toward  the  clofe  of  the  1 6th  century. 

Ph^drus  (Thomas)  was  a  profefibr  of  eloquence 
at  Rome,  early  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  canon 
of  Lateran,  and  keeper,  of  the  library  in  the  Vatican. 
He  owed  his  rife  to  the  a&ing  of  Seneca's  Hippolitus, 
in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Phas  ira  ;  from 
whence  he  ever  after  got  the  name  of  Phaedfrus.  Eraf- 
mus,  who  tells  this,  fays  he  had  it  from  cardinal  Ra¬ 
phael  Georgianns,  in  whofe  court-yard,  before  the 
palace,  that  tragedy  was  a&ed.  The  catife  of  his  death 
was  very  remarkable  ;  for  as  he  was  riding  through 
the  city  on  a  mule,  lie  met  a  cart  draw*,  by  wild  oxen, 
and  was  thrown  by  his  mule,  who  took  fright  at  them. 
Though  corpulent,  the  cart  fortunately  °paflVd  over 
him  without  doing  him  any  hurt,  as  he  fell  in  the 
fpace  between  the  wheels;  but  fright  and  the  fall  to¬ 
gether  fp oiled  the  whole  mafs  of  his  blood  fo  much, 
that  lie  contracted  a  diftemper,  of  which,  after  lan- 
guifhing  fome  time,  he  died  under  the  age  of  50.  If 
he  had  lived,  he  would  mod  probably  have  become  an  au¬ 
thor;  andperhaps,addsBayle,  have  confirmed  what  has 
been  obferved  of  him,  that  his  tongue  was  better  than 
his  pen.  The  obfervation  was  made  by  Erafmus,  who 
tells  us,  that  he  knew  and  loved  him  ;  and  owns*  that 
he  was  called  the  Cicero  of  his  time.  Janus  Parrha- 
fius,  his  colleague,  was  much  grieved  at  his  death,  and 
gave  the  titles  of  feveral  works,  which  weie  almolt 
ready  for  public  view. 

PHENOMENON,  in  philofophy,  denotes  any 
remaikable  appearance,  whether  in  the  heavens  or 
earth,  and  whether  difcovered  by  obfervation  or  expe¬ 
riment.  r 

PHAETON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of  the 
Sun,  or  Phoebus  and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Occanides. 
He  was  fon  of  Cephalu^  find  Aurora,  according  to  He- 


fiod  and  Paufanias ;  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  ac-  Ph 
cording  to  Apollodorus.  He  is,  however,  more  ge-  ~ 
nerally  acknowledged  to  be  the-  fon  of  Phoebus  and 
Clymene.  He  was  naturally  of  a  lively  difpofition,' 
and  a  handfome  figure.  Venus  became  enamoured  of 
him,  and  entrufted  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  her 
temples.  This  diftingnilhing  favour  of  the  goddefs 
rendered  him  vain  and  afpiring  ;  and  when  Epaphus, 
the  fon  of  Io,  kad  told  him,  to  check  his  pride,  that 
he  was  not  the  fon  of  Phoebus,  Phaeton  refolvcd  to 
know  his  true  origin,  and  at  the  inftigation  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  he  vifited  the  palace  of  the  fun.  He  begged 
Phoebus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father  he  would  give 
him  incon tellable  proofs  of  his  paternal  tendernefs,  and 
convince  the  world  of  his  legitimacy.  Phoebus  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  tendernefs,  and  fvvore  by  Styx 
to  grant  whatever  he  requelled  as  a  proof  of  his  ac¬ 
knowledging  him  for  his  fon.  The  youth  boldly  afi<- 
ed  the  direction  of  the  chariot  of  the  fun  for  one  day. 

His  father,  grieved  and  furprifed  at  this  demand,  ufed 
all  his  arguments  to  difluade  him  from  the  ralh  at¬ 
tempt  ;  but  all  was  in  vain  :  and  being  by  his  oath  re¬ 
duced  to  fubmit  to  his  obftinaev,  entrnlted  him  with 
the  reins,  after  he  had  directed  him  how  to  ufe  them. 

The  young  adventurer  was  however  foon  fenfible  of  his 
madnefs.  He  was  unable  to  guide  the  fiery  Heeds  ;  - 
and  loofing  the  reins,  Jupiter,  to  prevent  his  con  fil¬ 
ming  the  heavens  and  earth,  ftruck  him  with  a  thun¬ 
derbolt,  and  hurled  him  from  his  feat  into  the  river 
Eridanus  or  Po.  His  lifters  Phiethufa,  Lambetia,  and 
Phoebe,  lamenting  his  lofs  upon  its  banks,  were  changed 
by  the  gods  into  black  poplar  trees;  and  Cycnus  king 
pf  Liguria,  alfo  grieving  at  his  fate,  was  transformed 
into  a  fwan. 

The  poets  fay,  that  while  Phaeton  was  driving  thfe 
chariot  of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  Ethiopians  W2S 
dried  up  ;  and  their  fkin  became  blac  k  ;  a  colour  which 
is  Hill  preferved  among  the  greateft  part  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  territories  of  Libya 
were  alfo,  they  tell  us,  parched  up,  011  account  of  their 
too  great  vicinity  to  the  Inn  ;  and  ever  fince,  Africa, 
unable  to  recover  her  original  verdure  and  fruitfulnef*. 
has  exhibited  a  Tandy  country  and  uncultivated  wafte, 
According  to  thofe  who  explain  this  poetical  fable. 
Phaeton  was  a  Ligurian  prince,  who  ftudied  aftrono- 
my,  and  in  whofe  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po 
was  vifited  with  uncommon  heats. 

Phaeton,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  anleres;  the  characters  of  which  - 
are:  I  he  bill  is  lharp,  ftraight,  and  pointed;  the  nof- 
trils  arc  oblong,  and  the  hinder  toe  13  turned  forward. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  viz, 

J .  The  demerfus,  or  red- footed  pinguin,  lias  a  thick, 
arched,  red  bill  ;  the  hea  l,  hind-part  of  the  neck,  an  1 
the  back,  of  a  duiky  purplifh  hue,  and  breaft  and  belly 
white ;  brown  wings,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white ; 
inftead  of  a  tail,  a  few  black  brillles  ;  and  red  legs,  it 
is  found  on  Pinguin  ifle,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
is  common  all  over  the  South  Seas,  and  is  about  the 
fixe  of  a  goofe. 

2.  The  ethereus,  or  tropic  bird,  is  about  the  fiza  of 
a  partridge,  and  has  very  long  wings.  The  bill  is  red, 
with  an  angle  under  the  Iqwer  mandible.  The  eyes 
are  cncompalled  with  black j  which  ends  in  a  point  to* 

wards-  * 
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Phsetan.  wards  tlie  back  of  the  head.  Three  or  four  of  the 
larger  quill-feathers,  towards  their  ends,  are  black,  tip- 
ped  with  white  ;  all  the  reft  of  the  bird  is  white, 
except  the  back,  which  is  variegated  with  curved  lines 
of  black.  The  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  vermilion  red.  The 
toes  are  webbed.  The  tail  confifts  of  two  long  ftraight 
narrow  feathers,  almoft  oi  equal  breadth  from  their 
quills  to  their  points.  See  Plate  CCCLXXXIX. 

“  The  name  tropic  bird  (fays  Latham),  given  to  this 
genus,  arifes  from  its  being  chiefly  found  within  the 
tropic  circles  ;  but  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  they 
never  ftray  voluntarily,  or  arc  driven  beyond  them; 
for  we  have  met  with  a  few  inftanees  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary  (a).  It  is,  however,  fo  generally  found  within 
the  tropical  limits,  that  the  fight  of  this  bird  alone  is 
fufficient  to  inform  the  mariner  of  a  very  near  approach 
to  if  not  his  entrance  therein.  It  has  alfo  been  thought 
to  portend  the  contiguity  of  land(B);  but  this  has 
ttften  proved  fallacious,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  at 
very  great  diftances  therefrom.  The  flight  of  this  bird 
is  often  to  a  prodigious  height;  but  at  ocher  times  it  is 
feen,  along  with  the  frigate  pelican,  booby,  and  other 
birds,  attending  the  flying  fiihes  at  their  rife  from  the 
water,  driven  from  their  native  element  into  the  air  by 
their  watery  enemies,  the  fhark(c),  porpoife,  albicore, 
bonito,  and  dolphin,  which  purfue  them  beneath,  and 
prey  upon  them.  Thefe  birds  are  fometimes  obferved 
to  rell  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  have  been  now 
and  then  feen  in  calm  weather  upon  the  backs  of  the 
„  drowfy  tortoifes,  fupinely  floating  in  the  fea,  fo  that 
they  have  been  eaflly  taken  by  the  long  boat  manned. 
On  fhore  they  will  perch  on  trees  ;  and  are  faid  to 
breed  in  the  woods,  on  the  ground  beneath  them. 
They  have  been  met  with  in  plenty  on  the  iflands  of 
St  Helena,  Afcenfion,  Mauritius,  New  Holland,  and 
various  places  in  the  South  Seas  ;  but  in  no  place  fo 
numerous  as  at  Palmerfton  Ifland,  where  thefe  birds, 
as  well  ?s  the  frigates,  were  in  fuch  plenty,  that  the 
trees  were  abfolutely  loaded  with  them,  and  fo  tame, 
that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  taken  off  the  boughs 
with  the  hand.  At  Otaheite,  and  in  the  Friendly  ifles, 
the  natives  give  them  the  names  of  haingoo  and  toolaiee . 

“  As  the  tropic  bird  fheds  the  long  tail  feathers  every 
year,  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  ifles  as  they  frequent, 
collect  and  mike  ufe  of  them  by  way  of  ornament  in 
various  manners  ;  they  are  wor  n  in  the  caps  of  the 
Sandwich  iflanders,  being  in  great  plenty  at  Tahoora, 
as  alfo  in  various  parts  of  their  drefs ;  but  in  none  more 
confpicu.ous  than  in  the  mourning  garment  of  Ota- 
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heite,  in  which  ifland  numbers  are  picked  up  in  the 
mountainous  parts,  where  it  alfo  breeds.  The  fltfh 
cannot  be  called  good,  but  was  found  fuflieiently  ac* 
ceptable  to  thofe  who  had  long  been  confined  to  fait 
provifions,  and  in  which  circum fiance  the  failorgk  did 
not  defpife  it.” 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird  called  by  Latham 
the  white  tropic  bird.  It  is  lefs  than  the  one  we  have 
already  deferibed,  and  is  found  rn  as  many  places 
a3  it.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  in  general  of  a 
fiivery  white.  The  yellow  tropic  bird  is  a  further  va-* 
riety  of  the  fame  fpecies,  the  plumage  being  of  a  yei* 
lowifh  white.  Thefe  differences,  Mr  Latham  thinks, 
arife  merely  from  age,  if  they  are  not  the  didinguifh- 
ing  mark  of  fex. 

3.  The  black-billed  tropic  bird  is  fmaller  than  any 
of  the  former.  The  bill  is  black;  the  plumage  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings  is  ftriated,  partly 
black  and  partly  white  ;  before  the  eye  there  is  a  large 
crefeent  of  black,  behind  it  is  a  ftreak  of  the  fame  ; 
the  forehead  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
of  a  pure  white  colour  ;  the  quills  and  tail  are  marked 
as  the  upper  parts,  but  the  ends  of  the  firft  are  white, 
and  moil  of  the  feathers  of  the  hft  are  marked  with 
dufky  black  at  the  tips;  the  fides  over  the  thighs  arc 
ftriated  with  black  and  white  ;  the  legs  are  black. 
One  of  thefe  was  found  at  Turtle  and  Palmerfton 
iflands,  in  the  South  Seas,  and  is  in  the  pofTefiion  of 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

4.  The  red-tailed  tropic  bird  is  in  length  about  twm 
feet  ten  inches,  of  which  the  two  tail  feathers  alone 
meafure  one  foot  nine  inches.  The  bill  is  red  ;  the 
plumage  white,  tinged  of  an  elegant  pale  rofe-colour  ; 
the  crefccnt  over  the  eyes  is  fomewhat  abrupt  in  the 
middle  ;  the  ends  of  the  fcapulars  are  marked  with 
black.  This  bird  is  diftinguifhed  from  others  by  two 
middle  long  tail  feathers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  deep 
red  colour,  except  the  drafts  and  bafe,  which  are  black ; 
the  flie6  over  the  thighs  are  dufky  ;*and  the  legs  arc 
black. 

**  This  fpecies  (fays  Latham)  is  met  with  frequent¬ 
ly  at  large  as  the  others,  but  does  not  feem  to  be  fo 
far  fpread.  Our  navigators  met  with  them  in  various 
places,  though  they  were  feldom  feen  by  them  on  fhore 
except  in  the  breeding  feafon,  which  is  in  September 
and  O&ober.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
ifland  of  Mauritius,  where  they  make  the  neft  in  hol¬ 
lows  in  the  ground  under  the  trees  ;  the  eggs  are  two 
in  number,  of  a  yeilowifh  white  marked  with  rufous 


(a)  u  Dr  Forfter  obferve3,  that  they  are  never  feen  beyond  28  degrees  of  latitude ;  but  others  talk  of  their 
fpread  ing  far  beyond  it.  In  lat.  32.  45.  Ell.  Narr.  ii.p.  64.-33.  *?•  N  Cook's  lajl  Fay.  iii.  p.  178. — 38.  34. 

S.  Park.  Voy<  p.  132. — 38.  29.  S.  Hawkef.  Foy .  iii.  p.  77.  This  is  mentioned  as  not  being  common  ;  but 
Kalm  fays  he  met  with  thefe  in  40  degrees  north.  See  Trav.y.  p.  22. — And  a  friend  of  mine  affured  me, 
that  he  faw  one  in  latitude  47 i  north;  but  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  that  it  was  the  firft  inftance  he  had 
ever  known  of  fuch  a  circujnftance. 

(b)  “  Ulloa's  Foy.  ii.p.  301.  He  obferves,  that  they  feldom  are  met  with  above  eight  or  ten  league* 

from  land.  # 

(c)  “  Squalus  conductor ,  delphinus  phoc<£na>  f comber  thynnus ,  /comber  pelamisy  delphinus  coryphatna .  See  Phil.  Tran / 
vol.  lxviiL  p.  800.  It  is  there  obferved,  that  the  flying  fi(h  is  able  to  fly^o  or  moie  yards  at  one  ftretch, 
and  repeat  it  a  fecond  or  even  a  third  time,  only  the  flighted  momentary  touch  of  the  furface  that  can  be 
conceived  intervening ;  and  it  is  common  in  thele  flight*  for  them  to  fly  againft  fhips,  or  fall  on  the  deck. 
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^chena"  fp0ts*  T^e  ^arne  Rut^or  gives  an  account  of  the 
II  introdu&ion  of  parai’ife  grackles  into  the  ifland  of 
PhaijEua,  Bourbon,  from  whence  they  fpread  into  that  of  Mail* 
l— V  ritius ;  at  firfl  intended  for  the  very  ufeful  purpofe  of 

deflroying  the  locufts  and  ^rafhoppers,  which  fwarmed 
there  to  a  great  degree  :  the  refnlt  of  their  prodigious 
increafe,  and  the  unlooked  for  confequence  of  it,  he 
has  likewife  mentioned.  Thefe  birds,  we  are  told, 
are  great  enemies  to  the  tropic  b  rds,  ocular  de- 
monftration  of  which  was  had  by  M.  de  Querhoent  ; 
for,  being  feated  heneath  a  tree  in  which  were  perch¬ 
ed  a  number  of  the  grackles,  he  obferved  a  tropic  bird 
come  to  its  hole,  in  order  to  go  to  the  neft  ;  but  the 
grackles  attacked  the  bird  all  at  once,  and  obliged  it 
to  fly  off;  it  then  returned  with  its  confort  in  com¬ 
pany,  but  without  effe&,  as  they  were  both  driven 
away,  as  the  Angle  one  had  been  before  ;  when  the 
grackles  returned  to  their  tree,  and  the  fpedhtor  left 
them  in  that  fituation. 

“  1  his  fpecies  of  tropic  bird  has  been  met  with  in 
feveral  places  of  the  bouth  Seas  ;  very  common  at  Pal- 
merfton  and  Turtle  iflands  ;  at  Hervey's  ifland  in  the 
greateft  plenty,  and  of  which  confiderable  numbers 
were  killed  for  provifions ;  and  here  alfo  they  make 
**'  tne  nefts  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Mauritius.  The 
name  it  is  known  by  at  Otaheite  and  the  Friendly  ifles 
is  taivagge  and  tntto .”  See  Diomedea  and  Pinguin. 

BHAGEDALNA,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  corro¬ 
ding  ulcer. 

PHAGEDENIC  medicines,  thofe  ufed  to  eat  off 
proud  or  fungous  flefh;  fuch  as  are  all  the  cauflics. 

Phagedenic  IVater ,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  a  water 
made  from  quicklime  and  fublimate  ;  and  is  very  effi¬ 
cacious  in  the  cure  of  phagedenic  ulcers.  To  pre¬ 
pare  this  water,  put  two  pounds  of  frefh  quicklime 
in  a  large  earthen  pan,  and  pour  upon  it  about  ten 
pounds  of  rain-water;  let  them  ftand  together  for  two 
days,  flirring  them  frequently;  at  laft  leave  the  lime 
to  fettle  well,  then  pour  off  the  water  by  inclination, 
filtrate  it,  and  put  it  up  in  a  glafs  bottle,  adding  to  it 
an  ounce  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  powder;  which 
from  white  becomes  yellow,  and  links  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veflel.  The  water  being  fettled,  is  lit  for  ufe 
in  the  clean fmg  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to  eat  off 
fuperfluous  fielh,  and  especially  in  gangrenes;  in  which 
cafe  may  be  added  to  rc  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  fpirifc 
of  wine  r 

•  ^ E-ZE  NA ,  the  Moth,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 

infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  lepidoptera.  The 
feelers  are  cetaceous,  an  1  taper  gradually  towards  the 
points;  the  wings  are  often  bent  backwards. 

Bai but  divides  this  genus  into  eight  families,  and 
we  are  told  that  there  are  no  lefs  than  460  fpecies.  The 
names  of  the  feveral  families  arc  given  by  Barbut  a* 
ol  ows  ;  1.  The  attaci,  whofe  wings  incline  down¬ 
wards  and  are  fpread  open  :  they  have  pectinated  an¬ 
tennas  without  a  tongue,  or  peftinated  antennae  with  a 
ipiral  tongue  or  cetaceous  antennas  with  a  fpfral  tongue. 

2.  The  bond  yces,  Whofe  wings  cover  the  body  in  a  po- 
fiuon  nearly  horizontal,  and  which  have  peftinated  an¬ 
tennae.  They  are  either  elingues,  which  want  the 
tongue,  or  have  it  fo  fhoit  as  not-  to  be  manifeftly 
fpiral  ;  their  wings  are  cither  reverfed  or  defle&ed . 

©r  fpmlingues,  which  have  a  fpiral  tongue  ;  and  are 
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either  laeves  with  fmooth  backs,  or  criftatse  dorfo  with  Phal»na, 
a  kind  of  creft  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back.  3.  The  y— - 

nodtuse,  whofe  wings  are  incumbent  as  in  the  bomby- 
ccs>  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  formation  of 
the  antennas,  which  are  cetaceous.  The  nodtnre  are 
either  elingues,  wanting  tongues,  or  fpirilingues  ha- 
ving  fpiral  tongues.  4.  The  geometras,  whofe  wings 
when  at  reft  are  extended  horizontally  :  the  antennas 
in  one  fubdivifion  of  this  fe&ion  are  pe&inated,  in  an- 
other  cetaceous;  the  under  wings  in  each  of  thefe  di- 
vifions  are  either  angulated,  or  round  with  entire  edges. 

5.  The  tortrices.  The  wings  arc  exceeding  obtufe, 
their  exterior  margin  is  curve,  and  declints'towards 
the  fides  of  the  body.  They  have  fflort  palpi.  6.  The 
pyralides.  The  inner  margins  of  the  wings  in  this 
feaion  are  laid  one  over  the  other  ;  the  wings  thern- 
felves  decline  a  little  towards  the  Tides  of  the  body* 
and  in  fiiape  referable  a  delta  ;  they  have  confiderable 
palpi  of  different  forms.  7.  The  tint®.  The  wings 
are  wrapped  up  or  folded  round  the  body,  fo  as  to  give 
the  infedt  a  cylindrical  form;  the  forehead  is  ftretched 
out  or  advanced  forwards.  8.  The  alucitse.  The  wings 
of  this  divifion  are  fplit,  or  divided  into  branches  ai- 
moft  to  their  bafe. 

The  caterpillars  of  this  genus  vary  much  a9  to  fize* 
and  confiderably  as  to  their  ffiape  and  number  of  feet. 

Xt  is  remarkable,  that  caterpillars  of  almoft  every  fpe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus  are  found  with  10,  12,  14,  and  16 
feet.  The  laft  are  the  moft  common  and  the  largeft  5 
thofe  of  10  and  1  2  feet  are  called  geometry  “  Amongft 
the  geometry  caterpillars  (fays  Barbut)  there  are  feme 
very  lingular,  whether  for  their  colour,  or  the  tuber- 
cula  wh  ch  they  bear,  or  laftly  for  the  difference  of 
their  attitudes.  Many  refemble  fmall  branches  or  bits 
or  dry  wood  ;  and  that  refemblance  may  be  a  means  of 
faving  many  of  thofe  inft&s  from  the  voracioufnefs  of 
birds,  who  do  not  fo  eafily  difeern  them.  Other  cater¬ 
pillars  are  very  hairy,  while  feveral  are  quite  fmooth  ; 
the  latter  have  a  cleanlier  look,  whereas  the  hairy  ones 
have  fomethmg  hideous,  and  may  even  be  hurtful  when 
touched. 

“  All  the  caterpillars  of  phalxnce,  after  having  feve¬ 
ral  times  call  their  Hough,  fpin  their  cod,  in  ^which 
they  are  transformed  to  thryfalids.  But  the  texture 
of  the  cod,  the  frnenefs  of  the  Thread  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  and  the  different  matters  joined  to  the 
threads,  are  infinitely  various. 

The  chryfahds  of  phaltenas  are  generally  oblon-r 
ovals,  not  angulous  as  thofe  of  butterflies,  nor  fo  foon 
transformed  to  perfeft  inftfts.  They  remain  a  much 
longer  time  within  the  cod,  the  greateft  part  not  co¬ 
ming  forth  till  the  enfuing  year.  Some  I  have  met 
with  that  remained  in  that  ftate  during  two  or  three 
years  fucceffively.  Heat  or  cold  contribute  greatly  to 
forward  or  put  back  their  final  metarrorphofis  ;  a  fadt 
which  may  be  afeertained  by  procuring  them  a  certain 
cegree  of  moderate  heat,  by  which  meins  one  may  fee 
phaloen®  brought  forth  upon  one’s  mantle-piece  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

“  The  phalanx  or  perfedt  infe&s  fprung  from  thofe 
cods,  are  generally  more  clumfy  and  heavy  than  but¬ 
terflies  ;  their  colours  are  likewife  more  brown,  dim3 
and  obfeure,  though  there  art  feme  phalscnse  whofe  co¬ 
lours  are  very  lively  and  brilliant.  Several  of  them 
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fly  only  In  the  evening*  keeping  quiet  and  clofe  under  the  thorax, 
leaves  in  the  day-time  ;  and  this  has  induced  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  give  them  the  name  of  night  butterflies.  In 
fummer  evenings  they  find  their  way  into  rooms,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  lights  round  which  they  are  feen  to 
hover.  And  indeed  a  fure  method  of  catching  a  great 
number  of  phalsnx  is  to  hunt  them  by  night  in  a 
bower  with  a  lantern.  They  all  refort  to  the  light 
of  the  lantern,  about  which  great  numbers  of  them 
may  be  caught. 

“  A  remarkable  circumftance  has  been  obferved  of 
thefe  phaisenae,  which  is,  that  the  females  of  fome  of 
them  are  without  wings.  By  their  looks  they  never 
would  be  taken  for  phaltente.  They  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  large,  fhort,  fix-legged,  creeping  animal, 
while  their  male  is  winged  and  aftive.  Yet  this  heavy 
creature  is  a  real  phalsena,  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its 
antennas.  It  even  has  wings,  but  fo  fhort  that  they 
are  no  more  than  fmall  protuberances  placed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  thorax,  and  that  appear  quite  ufejefs. 

Thofe  phalasrice  whofe  females  are  deftitute  of  wings 
are  generally  in  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  antennae 
are  pe&inated.  The  unwiuged  females  have  antennae 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  males,  but  with  fhorter  beards 
only.  Their  body  is  alfo  charged  with  icales,  the  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  infers  of  this  order.” 

To  defcribe  every  fpecies  of  this  extenfive  genus 
would  be  impoflible  ;  we  fhall  therefore  only  take  no¬ 
tice  of  a  very  few,  of  which  we  have  given  engra- 
vings. 

The  phalasna  attacus  pavonia  minor.  See  N°  I. 

Plate  CCCLXXXIX.  The  wings  of  this  infeft, 
fays  Barbut,  are  brown,  undulated,  and  variegated, 
having  fome  grey  in  the  middle,  and  a  margin  one 
line  broad  ;  in  its  colour  yellowifh  grey.  The  under 
part  has  more  of  the  grey  call,  but  the  extremities  of 
the  wings  before  the  margin  have  a  broad  band  of 
brown.  The  four  wings,  as  well  above  as  beneath, 
have  each  a  large  eye,  which  eyes  arc  black  encorn- 
pafied  with  a  dun-coloured  circle,  and  above  that  with 
a  femicircle  of  white,  then  another  of  red,  and  laflly 
the  eye  is  terminated  by  a  whole  circle  of  black.  A- 
.crofs  the  middle  of  the  eye  %  is  drawn  tranfverfely  a 
fin  all  whitifh  line.  The  caterpillar  is  green,  has  16 
feet  with  rofe-colour  tnbercula,  charged  with  long 
hairs  terminated  by  a  fmall  knob  ;  befides  which,  it 
has  dun-colour  or  reddifli  rings.  It  is  found  upon 
fruit-trees. 

Phalacna  alucita  pentadaftyla,  NQ  2.  The  eyes  of 
this  fpecies  are  black  ;  the  body  is  of  a  pale  yellow. 

The  wings  are  fnow  white,  and  the  infedl  keeps  them 
ft  retched  afunder  when  at  reft.  The  fuperior  are  di¬ 
vided  in  two,  or  rather  appear  compofed  of  two  flumps 
of  bird's  feathers  united  at  the  bafe.  The  inferior  ones 
are  likevvife  divided  into  three  threads  or  briftles, 
which  are  furnifhed  on  both  fides  with  fine  fringes. 

The  caterpillar  is  of  a  green  colour,  dotted  with  black, 
arid  charged  with  a  few  hairs.  It  feeds  upon  grafs, 
changes  to  a  chryfalis  in  or  about  September,  and  ap¬ 
pears  a  moth  in  Auguft,  frequenting  woods. 
r  tti  1  ..l '  linn  ill  i  XT''').  Tn  thiR  fne- 
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_ _ _  The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  Phal*n*#_ 

burdock,  hops,  &c.  changes  into  a  chryfalis  in  May,  v 
appears  in  the  winged  flate  in  June,  frequenting  low 
marfhy  grounds  where  hops  grow. 

Phalaena  noftua  pronuba  fpirilinguis,  4.  The 
thorax,  head,  antennae,  feet,  and  upper  wings,  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  more  or  lefs  dark,  fometimes  fo  deep  as 
to  be  nearly  black,  but  often  of  a  bluifh  caft.  The 
upper  wings  are  moreover  fomewhat  clouded,  and  have 
two  black  fpots,  one  on  the  middle,  the  other  towards 
the  outward  angle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wing.  The 
under  ones  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour,  with  a 
broad  black  band  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  wing,  of 
which  it  follows  the  dire&ion.  The  caterpillar  is 
fmooth  ;  to  be  found  on  feveral  plants,  but  particularly 
upon  the  thlafpi  and  fome  other  cruciferous  plants.  It 
keeps,  in  concealment  during  the  day,  and  only  feeds 
by  night.  Its  metamovphofis  is  performed  underground* 
and  fome  varieties  of  colour  are  obfervable  amongft: 
thefe  caterpillars ;  fome  being  green,  others  brown; 
which  latter  yield  males,  the  former  females. 

Phalsena  tortrix  prafinana.  The  fuperior  wings  of 
this  fpecies  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  having  two  dia¬ 
gonal  yellow  bar3  on  each,  the  body  and  inferior  wings 
are  whitifh,  fhadedvvith  yellowifh  green.  The  caterpil¬ 
lar  is  a  pale  yellowifh  green,  ornamented  with  fmall 
brown  fpecks  or  fpotsT  the  tail  being  forked  and  tipt 
with  orange  red  colour ;  feeds  on  the  oak,  changes  to 
a  chryfalis  in  September,  and  affumes  the  fly-ftate  about 
May,  frequenting  woods. 

PH  ALANQIUM,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infe&s 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  1  hey  have  eight 
feet,  two  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head  placed  very  near 
each  other,  and  other  two  on  the  fides  of  the  head  : 
the  feelers  refemble  legs,  and  the  belly  is  round. 

There  are  nine  fpecies. 

Mr  Barbut  only  deferibes  one  fpecies,  ‘u/as.  the  pha- 
langium  opilis  of  Linnaeus.  His  defeription  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Its  body  is  roundifh,  of  a  dufky  brown  on  the 
back,  with  a  dufkier  fpot  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  near 
the  middle  of  it.  The  belly  is  whitifh  the  legs  are 
extremely  long  and  flender.  On  the  back  part  of  the 
head  there  hands  a  little  eminence,  which  has  on  it  a 
kind  of  double  creft,  formed  as  it  were  of  a  number  of 
minute  fpines  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall  and  black,  and  are 
two  in  number.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Jhepherd 
fpider .  > 

This  fpecies  of  fpider  multiplies  fiugularly.  They 
are  great  fpinners.  In  autumn  the  ftubble  is  quite  co¬ 
vered  with  the  threads  of  thefe  fpiders,  by  means  of 
which  they  travel  with  eafe,  and  enfnare  their  prey. 
However,  thofe  threads  are  thought  rather  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  fpecies  of  tick  called  autumnal-weaver .  A 
fmall  degree  of  attention  difeovers  an  amazing  multi¬ 
tude  of  thofe  ticks  almoft  imperceptible,  and  that  is 
their  work.  The  threads,  when  united,  appear  of  a 
beautiful  white,  wave  about  in  the  air,  and  are  known 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  virgin's  threads .  Some 
naturalifts  think,  that  thofe  threads,  floating  in  the  air, 
ferve  the  infetl  as  fails  to  waft  it  through  the  air,  and 
as  a  net  to  entrap  infedts  on  the  wing  ;  for  remnants 

’  1  •  1  -  As  to 
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between  the  phahngium  and  the  crab,  and  the  *aci 
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'JMsngofts  -wtli  wbicli  it  parts  with  its  legs  to  fave  the  reft  of  the  of  feven 
,  jPh*lariXt  body.,  has  raifed  a  preemption  that  its  legs  might 
grow  again,  as  do  tho’fe  of  crabs  and  lobfters.  Country 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  endeavour  at  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervation3.” 

PHALANGOSIS,  in  furgery,  is  a  tumor  and  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  eye-lid3,  often  fo  great  as  to  deform  the 
eye,  and  confiderably  to  impede  vifion.  Sometimes  the 
eye-lid  when  in  this  ftate  fubfides  or  finks  down,  occa¬ 
sioned  perhaps  either  by  a  palfy  of  the  mufcle  which 
Luftains  and  elevates  the  eye -lid,  or  elfe  from  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  cutis  above,  from  various  caufes.  Some¬ 
times  an  oedematous  or  aqueous  tumor  is  formed  on 
the  eye-lids,  fo  as  almoft  entirely  to  exclude  vifion  ; 
but  this  laft  cafe  Ihould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  other, 

■and  may  be  eafily  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  internal  and 
topical  medicines,  fuch  as  purges  and  diuretics  given 
inwardly,  and  a  comprefs  dipped  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine 
and  lime  water.  But  in  the  paralytic  or  relaxed  cafe, 
the  ufe  of  cordial  and  nervous  medicines  mull  be  pro- 
pofed  internally  ;  and  outwardly,  balfam  of  Peru  and 
Hungary  water  are  to  be  employed.  If  all  thefe  fail, 
the  remaining  method  of  cure  is  to  extirpate  a  fu'ffi- 
cient  quantity  of  the  relaxed  cutis  ;  and  then,  after 
healing  up  the  wound,  the  remainder  will  be  fufllcientr 
ly  fhortened. 

PHALANX,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fquare  bat¬ 
talion  of  foldiers,  with  their  fhield-s  joined  and  pikes 
croflteg  each  other;  fo  that  it  was  next  to  impofiibl-e 
to  break  it. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx  is  fuppofed  by  fomc  to 
have  had  the  advantage,  in  valour  and  ftrength,  over 
the  Roman  legion.  Its  number  was  8000  men.  But 
the  word  phalanx  is  ufed  for  a  party  of  28,  and  feveral 
other  numbers  ;  and  even  foinetimes  for  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  of  foot.  See  Legion. 

Phalanx  is  applied,  by  anatomiftg,  to  the  three 
1  ’vs  of  fmall  bones  whieh  form  the  lingers.  In  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  it  is  a  term  which  Dr  Woodward  and 
fome  other  writers  of  foffils  have  ufed  to  exprefs  an 
arrangement  of  the  columns  of  that  fort  of  fofiil  co- 
ralloide  body  found  frequently  in  Wales,  and  called 
oodivard't  lithojlrotlon,  In  the  great  variety  of  fpecimens  we  find 
Co//.  o/Fof  0f  this,  fome  have  the  whole  phalanx  of  columns  crack- 
ll*  ed  through,  and  others  only  a  few*nf  the  external  ones; 
but  thefe  cracks  never  remain  empty,  but  are  found 
filled  up  with  a  white  fpar,  as  the  fmaller  cracks  of 
ftone  ufually  arc.  This  is  not  wonderful,  as  there  is 
much  fpar  in  the  compofition  of  this'fofiil  ;  and  it  is 
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fome  are  hexangular  alfo,  but  thefe  arc 
fcarce.  They  are  from  five  or  fix  to  fixteen  inches  in  ' 
length  ;  and  the  largeft  are  near  half  an  inch  over,  the 
leaft  about  a  -quarter  of  an  inch  5  the  greater  number 
are  very  equal  to  one  another  in  fize  ;  but  the  Tides  of 
the  columns  being  unequal,  the  fame  column  meafures 
of  a  different  thicknefs  when  meafured  different  ways; 
the  phalanges  or  congerie3  of  thefe  are  fometimes  of  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  columns  are  often  burft,  as  if  they  had  been  af¬ 
fected  by  external  injuries;  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  not  formed  before  feveral  other  of  the  extraneous 
foflils;  for  there  are  found  fometimes  fhelb  of  fea- fifties- 
and  entrochi  immerfed  and  bedded  in  the  bodies  of  the 
columns.  It  appears  plainly  from  hence,  that  when 
thefe  bodies  were  waftied  out  of  the  fea,  and  toffed 
about  in  the  waters  which  then  covered  the  tops  of 
thefe  cliffs,  this  elegant  ftrffil,  together  with  the  ftony 
bed  in  which  it  is  contained,  were  fo  foft,  that  thefe 
other  bodies  found  entrance  into  their  very  fubftance, 
and  they  were  formed  as  it  were  upon  them.  This 
fofiil  takes  an  elegant  polilh,  and  makes  in  that  ftate  a 
very  beautiful  appearance,  being  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
common  white  marble,  and  carrying  the  elegant  ftruc- 
ture  vifible  in  the  fmalleft  lineaments. 

PHALARIS,  a  remarkable  tyrant,  born  at  Crete* 
where  his  ambitious  defigns  occafioned  his  banifhment: 
he  took  refuge  in  Agrigentum,  a  free  city  of  Sicily, 
and  there  obtained  the  fupreme  power  by  ftratagem. 
The  circumflance  which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  pre- 
ferve  his  name  in  hiftory  is  his  cruelty  ;  in  one  a&  of 
which  he  gave,  however,  an  example  of  ftri&  juftice.  It 
is thusrelated :  Perillus,abrafs  -founder  at Athens, know¬ 
ing  the  cruel  difpofition  of  Phalaris,  contrived  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  puniftiment  for  him  to  infliCt  on  his  fubjeCls.  He 
caft  a  brazen  bull,  bigger  than  the  life,  with  an  opening 
in  the  fide  to  admit  the  victims  ;  who  being  ftmt  up  in 
the  body,  a  fiie  was  kindled  under  it  to  roaft  them  to 
death  ;  and  the  throat  was  fo  contrived,  that  their  dy¬ 
ing  groans  refembled  the  roaring  of  a  bull.  The  ar- 
tift  brought  it  to  the  tyrant,  expecting  a  great  reward. 
Phalaris  admired  the  invention  and  workmanlliip,  but 
ordered  the  inventor  to  be  put  into  it  to  make  the  firft 
trial.  In  allufton  to  which,  Ovid  fays, 

- Nequc  fnim  lex  cequior  ullay 

Shi  am  necis  artifices  arte  perire  fua . 

The  end  of  this  deteftable  tyrant  is  differently  rela- 


alarms. 


r,  -  .  f  -  -  ted ;  but  it  is  very  generally  believed,  with  Cicero, 

eafily  waftied  out  of  the  general  mafs  to  fill  up  thefe  that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Agrigentines  ;  and, 
cracks,  and  ia  then  always  found  pure,  and  therefore  as  fome  fuppofe,  at  the  mitigation  of  Pythagoras’. 
n,aTa’  co!our’  Ovid  tells  us,  that  his  tongue  was  cut  out ;  and  that 

ihe  lithoftrotion,  or  general  congeries  of  thefe  pha-  he  was  then  put  into  the  hull  to  perifh  by  the  fame 
langes  of  columns,  is  commonly  found  immerfed  in  a  flow  fire  by  which  means  he  had  murdered  fo  many 
grey  ltone,  and  found  on  the  tops  of  the  rocky  cliffs  ^  c —  ^  1  r  11 

about  Milford  in  Wales.  It  is  ufually  ereCf,  though 
fomewhat  inclining  in  fome  fpecimens,  but  never  lies 
horizontal.  It  feems  to  have  been  all  white  at  firft, 
but  to  have  been  ftnee  gradually  tinCtured  with  the 
matter  of  the  ftone  in  which  it  lies.  The  fingle  co- 


Others  fay  that  he  was  ftoned  to  death;  and 
an  agree  that  his  end  was  violent.  He  reigned,  Eli¬ 
te  bius  fays,  28  years;  others  fay  16.  After  all,  theie 
16  great  uncertainty  both  as  to  his  life,  death,  and  hi¬ 
ftory.  Many  of  the  circumftances  related  of  him, 

u-  1  r  ,  ,  .  —  ■  - - & -  38  tbey  are  colleCted  by  Mr  Boyle,  depend  upon  the 

iumns,  which  form  each  phalanx,  are  ufually  round  or  authenticity  of  thofe  epiftles  which  go  under  the  name 
cylindric,  though  fometimes  flatted  and  bent;  fome  of  of  the  tyrant ;  and  which  have  been  juftly  queftioned, 
them  are  alfo  naturally  .of  an  angular  figure  ;  thefe,  and  with  great  probability  rejeaed,  as  the  fpurioiw 

however,  are  not  regular  in  the  number  of  their  angles,  produdion  of  fome  modern  fophift.  See  Bentley, 
iome  confiftmg  of  three  lides,  fome  of  fiTe,  and  fome  p.  177.  col,  2. 

Voi.  XlV.  Part  I.  *  T  i  t>  , 

•  i  Phalaris, 
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Phahrls  Ph  A  laris,  or  Ccinary-grajs  9  in  botany;  a  genus  of 

.  \  c  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
a  ug>  plants.  The  calyx  is  bivalved,  carinated,  and  equal  in 
length,  containing  the  corolla.  There  are  ten  fpccies, 
of  which  the  moll  remarkable  are  the  canarienfis,  or 
manured  Cnnary-grafs ;  and  the  arundinacea,  or  reed 
Camry-grafs.  1  hefe  are  both  natives  of  Britain.  The 
firft  grows  by  the  road-fides  ;  and  is  frequently  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  fake  of  the  feeds,  which  are  found  to  be 
the  bell  food  for  the  Canary  and  other  fmall  birds. 
The  fecond  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  ufed 
for  thatching  ricks  or  cottages,  and  endures  much 
longer  than  ftraw.  in  Scandinavia  they  mow  it  twice 
a-year,  and  their  cattle  eat  it.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  cultivated  in  our  gardens  with  beautifully  ftriped 
leaves.  The  flripes  are  generally  green  and  white  ; 
but  fometirr.es  they  have  a  purplifti  call.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  called  painted  lady-grcfs ,  or  ladies  trejfes. 

PHALERJE,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were 
military  rewards  bellowed  fer  fome  figrnl  ad  of  bra¬ 
very.  Authors  do  not  agree  whether  the  Phalera 
were  a  fuit  of  rich  trappings  for  a  horfe,  or  golden 
chains  fomething  like  the  torques,  but  fo  formed  as  to 
hang  down  to  the  bread  and  difplay  a  greater  profu- 
fion  of  ornament.  The  lad  opinion  appears  to  have 
the  gre?ter  prevalence,  but  perhaps  both  are  true. 

PHALEREUS  (Nepos),  a  village  and.  port  of 
Athens ;  this  lad  neither  large  nor  commodious,  for 
which  re  Aon  Themidocles  put  the  Athenians  on  build¬ 
ing  the  Piraeus;  both  joined  to  Athens  by  long  walls. 
The  Phalereus  lay  nearer  the  city  (Paufanias).  De¬ 
metrius  Phalere us,  the  celebrated  fcholar  of  Theo- 
ph  rad  us,  was  of  this  place;  to  whom  the  Athenians 
ere£led  above  30c  ftatues;  which  were  afterwards  de- 
droyed  by  his  enemies,  on  his  flight  to  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt  (Strabo).  Here  Demodhenes  was  wont  to 
declaim",  to  accndom  his  voice  to  furmount  the  noife 
and  roaring  of  the  fca;  a  jud  and  lively  emblem  of  po¬ 
pular  afTemblies. 

PHALEUCIAN  verse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  verfe  confiding  of  five  feet ;  the  firft  of  which  is  a 
fpondee,  the  fecond  a  da&yl,  and  the  three  lad  tro¬ 
chees.  . 

PHALLUS,  the  morel,  m  botany  ;  a  genus  ot 
the  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  fungus  is  reticulated  above  and  fmooth 
below.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  The  efculentus,  or  efculent  morel,  is  a  native  of 
•Britain,  growing  in  woods,  groves,  meadows,  padurcs, 
&c.  The  fubftance,  when  recent,  is  wax-like  and 
•friable  ;  the  colour  a  whitifh  yellow,  turning  brown iih 
in  decay  ;  the  height  of  the  whole  fungus,  about  four 
or  five  inches.  The  dalk  is  thick  and  clumfy,  fom'e- 
what  tuberous  at  the  bafe,  and  hollow  in  the  middle. 
The  pile  us  is  either  round  or  conical ;  at  a  medium 
‘about  the  fixe  of  an  egg,  often  much  larger;  hollow 
within  ;  its  bafe  united  to  the  dalk  ;  and  its  furface 
cellular,  or  latticed  with  irregular  finufes-  The  mag¬ 
nified  feeds  are  oval.  It  is  much  edeemed  at  table  both 
recent  and  dried,  being  commonly  ufed  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  to  heighten  the  flavour  of  ragouts.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Gleditfch,  that  morels  are  obferved  to  grow 
in  the  woods  of  Germany  in  the  greated  plenty  in 
thofe  places  where  charcoal  has  been  made.  Hence 
the  good  women  who  colled  them  to  fell,  receiving  a 


hint  how  to  encourage  their  growth,  have  been  accu-  Phallng^ 
Homed  to  make  fires  in  certain  places  of  the.  woods,  Bhalti. 
with  heith,  broom,  vaccinium,  and  other  materials,  in  r~mm 
order  to  obtain  a  more  plentiful  crop.  This  drange 
method  of  cultivating  morel's  being  however  fometimes 
attended  with  dreadful  coufequeuces,  large  woods  ha¬ 
ving  been  fet  on  fire  and  deltroyed  by  it,  the  magi- 
flrate  thought  fit  to  interpofe  his  authority,  and  the 
practice  is  now  interdidled. 

2.  The  impiidi-cus,  (linking  morel,  or  flinkhorus,  13 
alfo  a  native  of  Biitain,  and  found  in  woods  and  cm 
banks.  It  arifes  from  the  earth  under  a  veil  or  volva* 
ftvaped  exa&ly  like  a  hen’s  egg,  and  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  having  a  long  fibrous  radicle  at  its  bafe.  This 
egg-like  volva  is  compofed  of  two  coats  or  membranes, 
the  fpace  between  which  i3  full  of  a  thick,  vifeid, 
tranfparcnt  matter,  which,  when  diy,  glues  the  coats 
together,  and  fhines  like  varnifh.  in  tne  next  itage 
of  growth,  the  volva  fuddeniy  burfls  into  fevetal  la¬ 
cerated  permanent  fegments,  from  the  centre  of  which 
arifes  an  erecl,  white,  cellular,  hollow  ftalk,  about  five 
or  fix  inches  high  and  one  thick,  of  a  wax- like  friable 
fubftance,  and  molt  fetid  cadaverous  fmell,  conical  at 
each  end,  the  bafe  inferted  in  a  white,  concave,  mem¬ 
branaceous  turbinated  cup,  and  the  Pummit  capped 
with  a  hollow,  conical  pileus,  an  inch  long*  having 
a  reticulated  cellular  furface,  it3  bafe  detached  irom  the 
(talk,  and  its  fummit  umbilicated,  the  umbilicus  fome¬ 
times  perforated  and  fometimes  clofed.  The  under 
fide  of  this  pileus  is  covered  with  a  clear,  vifeid,  gela¬ 
tinous  matter,  fimilar  to  that  found  between  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  volva  ;  and  under  this  vifeid  matter,  con-  * 
ceale  1  in  reticulated  receptacles,  are  found  the  feeds, 
which  when  magnified  appear  fpherical.  As  foon  as 
the  volva  burils,  the  plant  begins  to  difFufe  its  intole¬ 
rable  odours,  which  are  fo  powerful  and  widely  ex¬ 
panded,  that  the  fungus  may  be  readily  difeovered  by 
the  feent  only,  before  it  appears  to  the  fight.  At  this 
time,  the  vifeid  matter  between  the  coats  of  the  volva 
grows  turbid  and  fufeous  ;  and  when  the  plant  attains- 
its  full  maturity,  the  clear  vifeid  fubftance  in  the  pileus 
becomes  gradually  difcoloured,  putrid,  and  extremely 
fetid,  and  foon  afterwards  turns  blackifli,  and,  toge-  L 
ther  with  the  feeds  and  internal  part  of  the  pileus  it- 
felf,  melts  away.  The  fetid  fmell  then  begins  to  re¬ 
mit,  the  fungus  fades,  and  continues  for  a  fliort  time 
faplefs  and  coriaceous,  and  at  lad  becomes  the  food  of 
worms.  The  cadaverous  feent  of  this  fungus  greatly 
allures  the  flies ;  which,  lighting  upon  the  pileus,  are 
entrapped  in  the  vifeid  matter,  and  perifli.  We  are 
informed  by  Gleditfeh,  that  the  vulgar  people  in  Thu¬ 
ringia  call  the  unopened  volvae  by  the  ridiculous  name 
of  ghojls  and  daman’s  fggs  ;  and  that  they  colledl  and 
dry  them  either  in  the  fmoke  or  open  air,  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  ufe  them  in  a  glafs  of  fpirits  as  aa 
aphrodifiac. 

Phallus,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  the  emblem 
of  fecundity.  It  was  very  fervently  worfhipped  by 
women,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  were  barren.  This 
cuftom  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks,  and  fefti- 
vals  in  honour  of  it  were  called phaluca.  See  Myste¬ 
ries,  n°  38,  &c.  Among  the  Hindoos  a  fimilar  em¬ 
blem  called  lingam  is  ufed,  and  for  fimilar  purpufes. 

See  Hinpoop,  n°  4. 

PHALTI,  or  Phaltiel,  fon  of  Laifh.  He  mar¬ 
ried 
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Phanatic  tied  Michal,  after  Saul  had  taken  her  from  David  ; 

|j  but  David  afterwards  took  her  away  from  Phalti 
Phaon.  (r  Sam.  xxv.  44.  2.  Sam.  iii.  15.)  Some  interpreters 
^  v  ~  are  of'opinion  Phalti  did  not  meddle  with  Michal  all 
the  time  fhe  continued  m  his  hoiife,  for  fear  that  both 
of  them  fhould  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  adulterers  (Levit.  xx.  JO.),  becaufe  Michal 
had  not  been  leg?.lly  divorced  ;  >but  thefe  reafons  are 
frivolous.  Saul  looked  upon  David  as  a  rebel  to  "is 
Ling,  and  an  outlaw,  whofe  goods  and  wives  belonged 
to  him;  and  which  he  could  abfolutely  difpofe  of.  He 
would  not  have  given  Michal  to  Phalti,  nor  would  he 
have  received  her,  if  he  had  not  thought  he  might 
ufe  her  as  his  wife  If  Michal  had  no  children  by 
Phalti,  by  whom  then  were  thofe  children  that  the 
feripture  fays  die  had,  fince  it  is  known  fhe  had  none 
by  David  ?  See  2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  and  vi.  23. 

PHANATIC,  or  Fanatic,  a  vifionary  ;  one  who 
fancies  he  fees  fpedres,  fpirits,  apparitions,  or  other 
imaginary  objeCb,  even  when  awake;  and  takes  them 
to  be  real.  See  Phantasy  and  Fanatic. 

Such  are  phrenetics,  necromancers,  hypochondriac 
perfons,  lycantVopb  &c.  See  Phrenetic,  Hypo¬ 
chondriac,  Lycanthropi. 

Hence  the  word  is  alfo  applied  to  enthufiafls,  pre¬ 
tenders  to  revelation,  new  lights,  prophecies,  &c.  See 
Enthusiast,  and  Second  Sight. 

PHAN TASIA  was  the  daughter  of  Nicarchus  of 
Memphis  in  Egypt.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  fhe  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another  on  the  return 
•of  Uiyfles  to  Ithaca,  from  which  compofitions  Homer 
copied  the  greateft  part  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyffey,  when 
he  vifited  Memphis,  where  they  were  depofited. 

PHANTASM,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fyno- 
nymous  ferife  with  idea,  or  notion  retained  in  the  mind, 
of  an  external  obje£l. 

PHANTASY,  or  Fancy,  the  Imagination ;  the  fe- 
cond  of  the  powers  or  faculties  of  foul,  by  which  the 
fpecies  of  objedls  received  by  the  external  organs  of 
fenfe  are  retained,  recalled,  further  examined,  and  either 
compounded  or  divided.  See  Imagination  ;  and  Me¬ 
taphysics,  Part  1.  Chap.  ii. 

Others  define  the  phantafy  to  be  that  internal  fenfe 
or  power,  whereby  the  ideas  of  abfent  things  are  form¬ 
ed,  and  reprefented  to  the  mind  as  if  they  were  pre¬ 
sent.  In  melancholics  and  madmen  this  faculty  is  very 
ftrong,  reprefenting  many  extravagant  and  mouftrous 
things,  and  framing  its  images  as  lively  as'thofe  of  fen- 
fation  :  whence  the  vifions  and  deceptions  thofe  per¬ 
fons  are  liable  to. 

PHANUEL,  of  the  tribe  of  A  (her,  the  father  of 
a  holy  widow *and  prophetefs  called  Anna,  who  was  in 
the  temple  when  our  Saviour* was  prefented  there  by 
tis  parents  (Luke  it.  36,  37,  38.) 

PH  A  ON,  a  young  man  of  Mytilene,  in  the  iftand 
of  Lefbos,  received  from  Venus,  a6  fable  reports,  an 
alabafter  vafe  filled  with  an  efTence  which  had  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  conferring  beauty.  He  had  no  fooner  anointed 
bis  body  with  it  than  he  became  the  molt  beautiful  of 
men.  The  ladies  of  Mytilene  fell  defpeiately  in  love 
with  him  ;  and  the  celebrated  Sappho  threw  herfelf 
down  a  precipice  becaufe  he  would  not  enconrage  her 
juiflion.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a  hufband 
who  furprifed  him  with  his  wife.  We  have  in  Ovid  a 


letter  from  Sappho  to  Phaon,  which  Mr  Pope  has 
tranflated  into  Englifh  verfe. 

PHARA  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  between  Egypt 
and  Arabia  Petrova  ;  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  at  a 
promontory  fituated  between  the  Sinus  Heroopolites 
and  Elaniticus  of  the  Red  Sea;  where  ifmael  is  faid 
to  have  dwelt.  In  Hebrew  it  is  Paran ,  and  in  moll 
interpreters  ;  Phara%4  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.  Phi- 
ranitec,  the  people  (Ptolemy.)  Paran  or  Pharnn ,  the 
name  of  the  wildernefs  in  its  neighbourhood,  adjoining 
to  Kadefti. 

PHARJE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Achaia  in  Pclo- 
ponnefus,  on  the  river  Picrus,  70  ftadia  from  the  fea, 
and  to  the  fouth  of  Patras  150  ftadia.  Another,  of 
Crete  (Pliny)  ;  a  colony  from  the  Phara  of  MdTenia 
(Stephanus.)  A  third  Phara,  or  Phera  (Strabo,  Pto¬ 
lemy)  ;  Phara ,  4%  (Polybius)  ;  a  town  of  MefTenia, 
on  the  river  Nedo  (Strabo)  ;  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Sinus  MefFenius,  and  to  the  north-well  of  Abea.  An¬ 
ciently  read  Pharis  in  Homer  (Paufunias,  Statius), 
though  now  read  Phare .  Pharita  is  the  name  of  the 
people. 

PHARAMOND  is  the  name  which  is  given 
by  the  generality  of  hiftorians  to  the  firft  king  of 
France.  He  is  faid  to  have  reigned  at  Treves,  and 
over  a  part  of  France,  about  the  year  420  ;  and 
to  have  been  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Clodion  :  but 
the  account  which  is  given  of  thefe  two  princes  13 
very  uncertain,  it  is  probable  Pharamond  was  pro¬ 
perly  no  more  than  a  general  of  an  army,  the  head 
of  a  military  fociety  of  Franks,  who  were  mailers 
of  their  perfons  and  their  fortunes.  Gregory  of  Tours 
feems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion.  “  It  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  known  (fays  he)  who  was  the  firft  king  of  the 
French.  Sulpitius  Severus,  who  mentions  fevera'l 
things  refpe&ing  that  nation,  takes  no  notice  of  its 
firft  monarch  ;  he  only  fays  that  it  had  generals.”  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  inftitution  of  the  famous  Salique 
law  (fo  named  from  the  Salians,  the  moil  iiluflrious 
of  the  Franks )  is  generally  attributed  to  Pharamond. 
“  This  law  fixed  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  and  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  police.  There  is  no  juft  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  exprefsly  fettled  the  right  of  fucceffion 
to  the  crown  ;  it  only  fays,  that,  with  relation  to  the 
Salic  land,  women  have  no  (hare  of  heritage,  without 
reftri&ing  it  to  the  royal  family  in  particular;  for  all 
thofe  were  generally  called  Salic  lands  which  were  held 
by  right  of  conqiiell ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a 
nation  of  fold iers,  whofe  general  was  their  king,  would 
not  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  a  woman.  A  long 
cuflom,  fupported  by  the  principles  of  the  nation, 
came  in  time  to  be  the  eflablifhed  law  of  the  kingdom.” 
(See  j M.  Able  MU  lot  >  Elem .  de  /*  Hifloire  de  France . 
tom.  1.) 

PHARAOH,  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt*  Jofephus  fays,  that  all  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
from  Minaeus  the  founder  of  Memphis,  who  lived  fe- 
veral  ages  before  Abraham,  have  always  had  the  name 
of  Pharaoh,  down  to  the  times  of  Solomon,  for  more 
than  3300  years.  He  adds,  that  in  the, Egyptian 
language  the  word  Pharaoh  fignifies  a  king;  and  that 
thofe  princes  did  not  affume  this  name  but  when  they 
afeended  the  throne,  at  which  time  they  quitted  alfo 
their  former  mame.  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,i 
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fays  Jofephu3,  that  Herodotus  'names  none  of  the  kings  entertained 
of  Egypt  after  Mi  mens  the  builder  of  Memphis,  though 
he  Lad  330  kings  for  his  fucceffors,  becaufe  they  had 
all  the  name  of  Pharaoh  ;  but  becaufe  this  nancie  did 
not  pafs  to  women  alfo,  he  names  an  Egyptian  queen 
Nicaule  who  fucceeded  them.  Laftly,  I  find,  adds 
Jofephus,  from  the  ancient  records  of  our  nation,  that 
from  the  age  of  Solomon  no  king  of  Egypt  had  any 
longer  the  name  of  Pharaoh. 

But  Jofephus  is  not  very  accurate  in  this  pafTage. 

True  it  13,  Herodotus  fays,  that  Mines,  or  Minaeus, 
was  the  firft  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  Memphis; 
that  there  were  330  kings  after  him  in  Egypt  ;  that 
after  them  there  was  a  queen  called  Nicotris,  and  not 
Nicaule,  as  Jofephus  writes  it ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
thefe  kings  had  no  other  name  but  Pharaoh.  Hero* 
dotus  fays  exprefsly,  that  in  the  books  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priefis  were  read  the  names  arid  the  catalogue  of 
330  kings  ;  that  in  this  numb  er  of  330  there  were 
18  Ethiopians,  and  a  woman  that  was  a  foreigner 
called  Nicotris,  and  that  all  the  others  were  Egypti  ans. 

Thefe  princes  therefore  had  every  one  h  s  proper  name 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  So 
llkewife  we  fee  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  that  every 
king  of  Egypt  had  a  name  peculiar  to  him  ;  and  we 
find  the  name  Pharaoh  only  in  Scripture 

What  Jofephus  adds  concerning  queen  Nicaule,  or 
Nicotris,.  whom  he  pretends  to  be  the  Erne  a3  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Scripture 
(1  Kings  x.  1,2,  &c.),  is  entirely  fabulou3  ;  and  as  to 
what  he  fays,  that  finee  the  time  of  Solomon  the  kings 
of  Egypt  have  no  longer  had  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  is 
manifeflly  falfe,  fince  we  {till  find  this  name  in  the  fe- 
cond  book  of  Kings,  under  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii. 

21.)  ;  under  Jofiah  (xxiii.  29,  .30,  33,  &c.),  where  this 
name  is  joined  to  Necho,  which  was  the  proper  name 
of  this  prince  ;  under  Jehoiakim  (xxiii.  35.)  ;  and  in 
the  prophets  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  who  are 
much  later  than  Solomon.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Pharoah  to  their  kings  as 
long  as  the  Egyptian  language  was  in  common  ufe,  and 
ns  long  as  their  kings  were  of  their  own  nation  :  but 
after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  that  the  Grecians  introduced  their  language  with 
their  government,  the  name  of  Pharaoh  was  known  no 
longer  among  them.  The  firft  prince  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Pharaoh  was  he  in  whofe  time  Abraham 
went  down  to  Egypt,  when  Sarah,  who  paffed  only 
for  Abraham’s  filler,  was  by  the  command  of  Pharaoh 
brought  to  his  palace  in  order  to  become  his  wife.  See 
Abraham.  But  the  Lord  fmote  Pharaoh  and  his 
family  with  great  infirmities,  and  gave  him  to  know 
that  fhe  was  Abraham’s  wife;  whereupon  Pharaoh 
fent  for  Abraham,  reftored  him  his  wife,  and  at  the 
fame  time  gave  orders  that  he  ftiould  be  conduced  out 
of  Egypt,  with  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him.  See 
Sarah. 

The  fecond  Pharaoh  fpoke  of  by  the  Scripture  is  he 
that  reigned  when  Jofeph  arrived  there.  This  prince 
or  his  fucceffor  had  the  myfterious  dream  of  the  fat 
and  lean  kine,  and  the  feven  full  and  barren  ears  of 
corn,  which  Jofeph  explained  fo  well  to  his  fatistac- 
tion,  that  he  made  him  governor  of  his  houfe  and  of 
all  Egypt,  referving  only  to  himfelf  the  name  of  a 
iizjg.  This  is  the  fame  Pharaoh  that  fent  for  and 
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the  patriarch  Jacob  and  his  family  in 
Egypt,  and  gave  them  the  land  of  Gofiien  for  their  v 
habitation.  See  Joseph  and  Jacob. 

The  third  Pharaoh  known  in  holy  writ  is  he  that 
perfecuted  the  Ifraelites.  Mofes  tells  us  that  he  was 
a  new  king,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  Jofeph  (Exod. 
i.  8.)  This  prince,  obferving  that  the  Ifraelites  were 
become  very  numerous  and  powerful,  refolved  to  de» 
ptfefs  them  by  hardfhip  and  labour  ;  and  fet  cruel  and 
pitilefs  tafiamfters  over  them.  But  the  more  he  op- 
preffed  them,  the  fafter  they  multiplied  ;  infomuch  that 
he  gave  orders  to  the  Egyptian  midwives,  who  afiifted 
the  Hebrew  women  in  their  labour,  to  put  all  the 
male  children  to  death,  and  to  fave  alive  the  females 
only.  But  this  command  wa3  not  ftri&ly  executed. 
The  mid  wives  feared  the  Lord,  and  preferved  alive 
not  only  the  female  children,  but  the  males  alfo. 

Pharaoh,  feeing  this  projedt  did  not  fucceed  to  hi*6 
wifiies,  publifhed.  a  decree  (Exod.  i.  22.)  that  all  the 
male  children  born  of  Hebrew  women  fhouid  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  and  that  only  the  females  fhouid  be 
fpared.  Thia  order  w  as  rigoroufiy  executed  ;  yet  by 
the  providence  of  God  Mofes  was  preferved,  and  even 
brought  np  in  Pharaoh’s  own  court,  by  his  own  daugh* 
ter,  who  by  chance  had  found  the  child,  as  he  was 
expofed  upon  the  Nile. 

Mofes  being  grown  up,  and  having  killed  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  who  had  abufed  an  Hebrew,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Egypt  to  avoid  that  death  that  Pharaoh  had 
threatened  him  with. 

Several  years  after,  being  about  80  years  old,  he 
returned  again  by  an  order  from  God,  and  performed 
mighty  miracles  before  Pharaoh.  See  Moses.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  probability  that  this  Pharaoh  before 
whom  Mofes  appeared,  and  in  w  hofe  fight  he  fmote 
Egypt  with  fo  many  plagues,  wras  a  different  perfoa 
from  him  who  would  have  laid  hands  on  him  after  he 
had  fhin  the  Egyptian.  This  fame  Pharaoh  having  at 
laft  been  compelled  to  fend  away  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
fuffer  them  to  go  out  of  Egypt,  foon  repented  of  the 
leave  he  had  given,  and  purfued  them  at  the  head  off 
his  army  with  his  chariots.  But  he  was  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  wherein  he  had  rafiily  entered  in  the 
eagernefs  of  his  purfuit.  Some  hiftorians  pretend  to 
give  us  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh  ;  fome,  as  Appion, 
call  him  Amofis  or  Amafis  ;  Eufebius  calls  him  Chen- 
chiis  ;  U filer  calls  him  Amenophis  ;  but  we  may  allure 
ourfelves  that  there  can  be  nothing  certain  in  all  this. 

The  fifth  Pharaoh  known  to*us  is  he  that  gave  pro¬ 
tection  to  Hadad  fon  of  the  king  of  Edom,  who  gave 
him  to  wife  the  fitter  of  his  own  queen,  enriched  him 
with  land3,  and  brought  up  his  fon  Genubah  in  his 
own  court.  Hadad  returned  t©  Idumea  after  the  death 
of  David. 

The  fixth  Pharaoh  is  he  that  gave  bis  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Solomon  king  of  the  Hebrews  ( 1  Kings 
iii.  1.);  and  having  taken  Gezer,  he  fet  ic  on  fire, 
drove  the  Canaanites  out  of  it,  and  gave  it  for  a  pre- 
fent  to  Solomon,  in  lieu  of  a  dowry  for  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  married  to  this  prince  (1  Kings  ix.  16.) 

The  feventh  is  Shifiiak,  who  entertained  Jeroboam 
in  his  dominions,  a  rebellious  fubjedl  of  Solomon,  and 
offered  him  a  refuge  in  oppofition  to  the  king  his  maf- 
ter.  The  fame  Shifiiak  declared  war  a^ainft  Reho- 
boam  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Solomon,  befieged  and 

too& 
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FSaracn.  took  Jerufalem,  carried  away  all  jthe  king’s  treafures, 
and  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  God,  and  particularly  the 
golden  bucklers  that  Solomon  had  made.  See  Shi- 

SHAK. 

The  eighth  is  that  Pharaoh  with  whom  Hezekiah 
made  a  league  againft  Sennacherib  king  of  Affyria,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3290.  See  Sennacherib.  This 
Pharaoh  is  probably  the  fame  whom  Herodotus  names 
Sethon,  prieft  of  Vulcan,  who  came  to  meet  Senna¬ 
cherib  before  Pelufium,  and  to  whofe  affiftance  Vulcan 
fent  an  army  of  rats,  which  gnawed  the  bow- firings 
and  the  thongs  of  the  bucklers  of  Sennacherib’s 
foldiers. 

The  ninth  is  Pharaoh-Necho,  or  Nechos,  fon  of 
Pfammiticus,  who  made  war  with  Jofiah,  and  fubdued 
him.  Herodotus  alfo  mentions  this  prince.  See  Necho, 
and  Egypt,  ng  1 1. 

The  tenth  is  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  who  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  attempted 
to  come  to  his  afliflance  againft  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
of  Chaldea.  It  was  againft  this  Pharaoh  that  Ezekiel 
pronounced  feveral  of  his  prophecies'(  See  Ezek  xxix. 
xxx.  xxxi.  xxxii  )  He  is  called  Apries  in  Herodotus, 

*  1.  ii.  c.  1 61.  He  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Habakkuk  ii. 

15,  16.  See  alfo  Ifaiah  xix.  xx.  and  Jeremiah  xlvi. 

16,  &c.  See  Apries,  and  Egypt,  n°  13,  Se c. 

PHARAON  is  the  name  of  a  game  of  chance,  the 

principal  rules  of  which  are  :  the  banker  holds  a  pack 
confiding  of  52  cards;  he  draws  all  the  cards  one  after 
the  other,  and  lays  them  down  alternately  at  his  right 
and  left  hand  ;  then  the  pcnte  may  at  his  pleafure  fet 
one  or  more  flakes  upon  o>:e  or  more  cards,  either 
before  the  banker  has  begun  to  draw  the  cards,  or 
after  he  has  drawn  any  number  of  couples.  The 
banker  wins  the  ftake  of  the  ponte  when  the  card  of 
the  ponte  comes  out  in  an  odd  place  on  his  right  Land, 
but  lofes  as  much  to  the  ponte  when  it  comes  out  in 
an  even  place  on  his  left  hand.  The  banker  wins  half 
the  ponte’s  flake  when  it  happens  to  be  twice  in  one 
couple.  When  the  card  of  the  ponte  being  but  once 
in  the  flock  happens  to  be  the  lalt,  the  ponte  neither 
wins  nor  lofes;  and  the  card  of  the  ponte  being  but 
twice  in  the  flock,  and  the  lafl  couple  containing  his 
card  twice,  he  then  lofes  his  whole  flake.  De  Moivre 
has  fhown  how  to  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  in  any 
circumftance  of  cards  remaining  in  the  dock,  and  of 
the  number  of  times  th  :t  the  ponte’s  cards  is  contained 
in  it.  Of  this  problem  he  enumerates  four  cafes,  viz. 
when  the  ponte’s  card  is  once,  twice,  three,  or  four 
times  in  the  flock.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  the  gain  of  the 

banker  is  n  being  the  number  of  cards  in  the  flock. 
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In  the  fecond  cafe,  his  gain  is  4 
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nXn —  I  nXn~ 


or  nXn  —  19  ^uPP°^inS  the  third  cafe,  his 

.  .  3  y  3 
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the  fourth  cafe,  the  gain  of  the  banker,  or  the  lofs  of 

.  .  2  n — 2  n — ; 

the  ponte,  is  * - — - y,  or  — - - - - , 

fuppofing  yzzl.  De  Moivre  has  calculated  a  table, 
exhibiting  this  gain  or  lofs  for  any  particular  circum- 
flance  of  the  play  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  at  this  play 
the  lead  difadvantage  of  the  ponte,  under  the  fame 
circum fiances  of  cards  remaining  in  the  flock,  is  when 
the  card  of  the  ponte  is  but  twice  in  it,  the  next 
greater  when  three  times,  the  next  when  once,  and 
the  greateft  when  four  times.  He  has  alfo  demonftrated, 
that  the  whole  gain  per  cent .  of  the  banker,  upon  all  the 
money  that  is  adventured  at  this  game,  is  2  1.  19s  lod. 
See  De  Moivre’s  Dodrine  of  Chances,  p.  77,  &c. 
p.  109,  See. 

PHAREZ,  fon  of  Judah  andTamar  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
27,  28,  See.)  Tamar  being  juft  ready  to  lie  in,  found 
herfelf  with  child  of  twins.  One  of  them  appeared 
iirft,  and  putting  his 'arm  out,  he  immediately  drew 
it  back  again.  The  midwife  tied  a  fearlet  thread 
upon  his  arm,  to  diflinguifh  him  for  the  firfl  born  : 
but  having  withdrawn  his  hand,  his  brother  got  before 
him  into  the  world  :  whereupon  he  was  called  by  hia 
mother  Pharez  t  i.  e.  one  breaking  forth  ;  as  che  other 
with  the  thread  on  his  hand  was  called  Zarah.  The 
fons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Humul  (Numb.  xxvi. 
20,  21.)  F.  Calmet,  upon  this  article,  explains  the 
text  as  if  Pharez,  and  not  Zarah,  had  put  out  his 
hand,  and  drew  it  in  again. 

#  PHARISEES,  a  famous  fed  of  the  Jews,  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  elders,  which  they  derived  from  the  fame 
fountain  with  the  written  word  itfelf;  pretending  that 
l  oth  were  delivered  to  Mofes  from  Mount  Sinai,  and 
were  therefore  both  of  equal  authority.  From  their 
rigorous  observance  of  thefe  traditions,  they  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  more  holy  than  other  men  :  and 
therefore  feparated  themfelves  from  thofe  whom  they 
thought  finners  or  profane,  fo  as  not  to  eat  or  diink 
with  them;  and  hence,  from  the  Hebrew  word pharisy 
which  fignifies  “  to  feparate,”  they  had  the  name  of 
Pharifecs  or  Separates. 

This  fed  was  one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  mod  con- 
fiderable  among  the  Jews  ;  but  its  original  is  not  very 
well  known  (a)  :  however,  it  was  in  great  repute  in 

the 


(a)  The  Jefuit  Serrarius  places  their  firfl  rife  about  the  time  of  Efdras  ;  becaufe  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  firfl  began  to  have  interpreters  of  their  traditions.  Maldonat,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  have  this  fed 
to  have  arifen  among  the  Jew&  till  a  little  before  the  time  of  Chrift.  Others,  perhaps  with  more  probability, 
refer  the  origin  of  the  Pharifees  to  th^  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Dr  Lightfoot  thinks,  that  Pharifaifm  rofe  up  gradually,  from  a  period  which  he  does  not  affign,  to  the 
maturity  of  a  fed.  It  is  certain,  from  the  account  given  by  Jofephus,  that  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus 
the  high  prieft  and  prince  of  the  Afmonean  line,  about  108  years  before  Chrift,  the  fed  was  not  only  formed^ 
but  made  a  confiderable  figure  ;  and  that  it  had  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity  and  power  about  80 
years  before  Lhrift.  Jof.  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  10.  §  5,  6.  cap.  15.  §  5.  &  cap.  16.  §  1.  According  to  Bafnage, 
Uift.  of  the  Jews;  book  ii,  cap.  9.  §  2.  one  Ariftobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  philofopher9 , 

who. 
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flic  time  of  our  Saviour ;  and  mud  have  had  its  ori¬ 
ginal  at  the  fame  time  with  the  traditions,  and  they 
grew  up  together,  till  at  length  they  had  gained  ground 
fo  far,  that  the  traditional  Law  fwallowed  up  the  writ¬ 
ten,  and  thefe  who  were  propagators  of  it  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  Jevvilh  nation. 

The  exraordinary  pretences  of  the  Pharifees  to  righte- 
oufnefs  drew  after  them  the  common  people,  who  held 
them  in  the  higheft  efteem  and  veneration.  Our  Saviour 
frequently,  however,  charges  them  with  hypocrify,  and 
making  the  law  of  God  of  no  effe&  through  their  tradi¬ 
tions  (Matt,  ix  2.  xv.  i — 6.  xxiii.  13 — 33*  and  Luke 
xi.  39 — 5-2. )  Several  of  thefe  traditions  are  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  gofpel ;  but  they  had  a  vaft  number 
more,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Talmud,  the  whole 
fubje&  whereof  is  to  dictate  and  explain  thofe  tradi¬ 
tions  which  this  fe&  impofed  to  be  believed  and  ob¬ 
served. 

The  Pharifees,  contrary  to  the  opinion  o$  the  Saddu- 
cees,  held  a  refurre&ion  from  the  dead,  arid  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  angels  and  fpirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jofephus,  this  refurre&ion  of  theirs  was  no 
more  than  a  Pythagorean  refurre&ion,  that  is,  of  the 
foul  only,  by  its  tranfmigration  into  another  body, 
and  being  born  anew  with  it.  From  this  refurre&  ion 
they  excluded  all  that  were  notorioufly  wicked,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  fouls  of  fuch  perfons  were  tranf- 
mitted  into  a  (late  of  everlafting  woe.  As  to  lefler 
crimes,  they  held  they  were  punifhed  in  the  bodies 
which  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  committed  them  were 
next  fent  into. 

Jofephus,  however,  either  miftook  the  faith  of  his 
countrymen,  or,  which  Is  more  probable,  wilfully  mif- 
reprefented  it,  to  render  their  opinions  more  refpe&- 
ed  by  the  Roman  philofophers,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  on  every  occafion  been  deftrous  to  pleafe.  The 
Pharifees  had  many  pagan  notions  refpe&ing  the  foul; 
but  Biihop  Bull,  in  his  Harmonia  ApoJloTtca ,  has  clearly 
proved,  that  they  held  a  refurre&ion  of  the  body,  and 
that  they  fuppofed  a  certain  bone  to  remain  uncor- 
1  upted,  to  furnifh  the  matter  of  which  the  refurre&ion 
body  was  to  be  formed.  They  did  not,  however,  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  mankind  were  to  be  raifed  from  the  dead. 
A  refurre&ion  was  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  A- 
braham  alone,  who  were  all  to  rife  on  Mount  Zion  ; 
their  incorruptible  bones,  wherever  they  might  be  bu¬ 
ried,  being  carried  to  that  mountain  below  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  The  ftate  of  future  felicity,  in  which  the 
Pharifees  believed,  was  very  grofs  :  They  imagined, 
that  men  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as  in  the  prefent, 
were  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love, 
each  being  reunited  to  his  former  wife.  Hence  the 
tSadducee,  who  believed  in  norefurre&ion,  and  fuppo- 
ied  our  Saviour  to  teach  it  as  a  Pharifee,  very  ffirewd- 
ly  urged  the  difficulty  of  difpofmg  of  the  woman  who 
had  in  this  world  been  the  wife  of  feven  hufbands. 
Had  the  refurre&ion  of  Christianity  been  the  Phari- 
faical  refurre&ion,  this  difficulty  would  have  been  in- 


furmoun table  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  people,  Pharina&v 
and  even  fome  of  the  Pharifees  themfelves,  flruck  with  II 
the  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  removed  it.  Pharmaco- 

This  fe&  feems  to  have  had  fome  confufed  notions,  ^^ia‘  j 
probably  derived  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Perfians,  re- 
Tpe&ing  the  pre-exiftenee  of  fouls  ;  and  hence  it  was 
thatChrift’s  difciplesalked  him  concerning  the  blind  man 
(John  ix.  2.),  c  Who  did  fin,  this  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  born  blind  V  And  when  the  difeiplea  tpld 
Chrift,  that  feme  Paid  he  was  Elias,  Jeremias,  or  one 
of  the  prophets  (Mat.  xvi.  14.),  the  meaning  can  only 
be.  that  they  thought  he  was  come  into  the  world  with 
the  foul  of  Elias,  Jeremias,  or  fome  other  of  the  old 
prophets,  tranfmigrated  into  him.  With  the  EfTencs, 
they  held  abfolute  predeftination  ;  and  with  the  Sad- 
ducees  free-will :  but  how  they  reconciled  thefe  feerru 
ingly  incompatible  do&rines  is  nowhere  fufficiently  ex¬ 
plained.  The  fed  of  the  Pharifees  was  not  extin- 
guifhed  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jevvilh  commonwealth.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  modern  Jews  are  ftill  of  this  fe&  ; 
being  as  much  devoted  to  traditions  or  the  oral  law  as 
their  anceftuis  were.  See  the  articles  Cabkausts, 
Caraites,  Essenes,  Sadducees,  Sec. 

PHARMACA,  among  the  ancients,  meant  medi¬ 
cated  or  enchanted  compofitipns  of  herbs,  minerals,  &c. 
fome  of  which,  when  taken  inwardly,  were  fuppofed 
to  caufe  blindnefs,  madnefs,  love,  Sic.  others  infe&ed 
by  touch  ;  fuch  was  the  garment  fent  by  Medea  to 
Cretifa,  prepared  featndum  artem  ;  and  others  operated 
upon  perfons  at  a  diftance.  Pharmaca  foteria  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  antidotes  againft  thefe  mifehievous  compoft- 
tions  :  Thus  the  herb  moly  preferved  Ulylfes  from  the 
magical  influence  of  Circe.  The  lauiel,  the  rhamnns, 
the  flea-bane,  the  jafper-ffone,  were  lifed  for  fimilar 
purpofes.  See  Potter's  Grec.  Ant . 

PHARMAC1,  were  two  perfons  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  lullration  or  purification  of  cities.  Some 
fay  they  were  both  men  ;  but  others  maintain,  that  a 
man  to  represent  the  males,  and  a  woman  to  reprefent 
the  females,  performed  this  office.  They  performed 
facrifice,  and  wore  figs  about  their  necks  called  -iXxaJif, 
thofe  of  the  man  were  black] fh,  and  thofe  of  the  wo¬ 
man  white.  Figs  were  an  emblem  of  fertility,  which 
they  doubtlefs  prayed  for  on  thefe  folemn  occafions. 

PH ARMACOCHEMiA,  means  that  part  of  the 
chemical  art  which  treats  of  the  preparation  of  medi¬ 
cines.  It  is  fo  named  by  way  of  diftin&ion  from  that 
chemiflry  which  is  wholly  employed  about  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  metals  by  means  of  the  philofopher’s  Hone; 
this  being  called fpagirico-chemia. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  is  a  treatife  of  medicines, 
or  the  art  of  preparing  them,  judging  of  them,  See. 

PHARMACOPCEIA  (from  yapp.**™  remedy ,  and 
'xciuv  to  make),  means  a  difpenfatory,  or  a  treatife  de- 
feribing  the  preparations  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  medi¬ 
cines  with  their  ufes,  manner  of  application,  & c. 

We  have  various  pharmacopoeias,  as  thofe  of  Bau- 
deron,  Quercetan,  Zwelfer,  Charas,  Bates,  Salmon, 

Lemery, 


who  flouriffied  about  125  years  before  Chrift,  and  wrote  fome  allegorical  commentaries  on  the  fcnptiire,  wa3 
the  hutlior  of  thofe  traditions  by  an  adherence  to  which  the  Pharifees  were  principally  diflinguiffied  from 
.other  fedb. 
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yh armaco-  Lemery,  Lewis,  &c.  The  latefh  and  modi  in  efteem 
j  are  the  Edinburgh  and  London  difpenfatories  See 
L  *  Pharmacy. 

PHARMACOPOLA,  or  Pharmacopoeius,  an 
apothecary  ;  or  a  perfon  who  prepares  and  fells  medi¬ 


cines.  (See  Apothecary).  The  word  is  fefdomufed 
but  by  way  of  ridicule.  It  is  formed  from  f  ap^ecKo v  and 
x?u\uvf  to  fell.  See  Horace,  Satire  2.  lib.  i  ver.  1. 

PHARMACUM,  a  medicament  or  me¬ 

dicine  ;  whether  of  a  falutary  or  poifonous  quality. 


Pharma 

cum. 
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Definition 
and  divi- 
fion  of 
pharmacy. 


PHARMACY(a),  is  the  art  of  preparing,  pre- 
ferving,  and  compounding  fubdances,  for  the 
purpofes  of  medicine.  This  art  has  been  commonly 
divided  into  two  branches,  Galenical  and  Chemical  phar¬ 
macy.  But  for  this  divifion  there  is  no  foundation  in 
nature  :  and  accordingly  precedes  in  one  pharmaco¬ 
poeia  referred  to  the  heai  of  Chemical,  are  in  another 
referred  to  the  head  of  Galenical.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  even  the  molt  fimple  pharmaceutical  pre¬ 
parations  are  to  a  certain  extent  chemical.  Hence 
this  divihon,  founded  on  prejudice,  and  fupported  mere¬ 
ly  by  a  veneration  for  antiquity,  is  now  bauifhed  from 
almoft  every  modern  pharmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy  has  alfo  been  divided  into  Theoretical  and 
Practical;  the  firft,  confiding  not  merely  of  fpeculative 
opinions,  but  of  a  knowledge  of  fads  and  principles, 
tending  to  explain  the  rationale  of  precedes ;  the  latter, 
comprehending  the  mere  manual  labour  employed  in 
procefIe3. 

The  former  of  thefe  may  therefore  be  juflly  ftyled 


Scientific  Pharmacy.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  acquaintance  with  it  is  effentially  neeefi'ary  to  the 
phyfician  as  well  as  the  apothecary  :  for  without  it 
he  muft  often  err  in  the  forms  of  preparations  and 
coinpolitions  which  he  employs;  and  muft  be  often 
deceived  in  the  effeds  refulting  from  competitions, 
when  he  infers  their  properties  from  the  known  powers 
of  the  ingredients  in  their  feparate  (late. 

The  theory  of  pharmacy  therefore  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  chemiftry  ;  as  are  alfo  the  operations,  which 
remain  to  be  difeuffed  here  only  in  as  far  as  they  are 
made  fubfervient  to  the  medicinal  art,  diftind  from 
that  which  is  purely  chemical.  The  objeds  of  phar-0,.  5 
macy,  however,  are  much  more  limited  than  thofe  ofphirmacy, 
chemiftry;  the  latter  comprehending,  in  the  utmofl  la¬ 
titude  of  the  word,  almoft  every  fubftance  in  nature; 
while  pharmacy  regards  only  fuch  bodies  in  the  vege¬ 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  as,  by  their  ef- 
ftds  on  the  human  frame,  tend  to  preferve  health,  or 
to  reftore  it  when  loft. 
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Chap.  I.  A  general  View  of  the  Properties*  and. 
Relations  of  Medicinal  Subfiances. 

Sect.  I.  Vegetables. 

3 

Analogy  #  Vegetables  are  organized  bodies,  furnifhed  with 
between  a  variety  of  veffels  for  reception,  tranfmiflion,  and 
and^ni-2*  perfpiration  of  different  fluids.  Analogous  to  ani¬ 
mals.  mals,  they  are  produced  from  feeds  an,d  eggs,  and 

are  endowed  with  fundions,  by  which  the  aliment 
they  imbibe  is  changed  into  new  forms,  into  folids 
and  fluids,  peculiar  to  particular  plants,  and  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fame  plant. 

The  analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  will  appear  ftill  more  flriking,  when  we 
conflder  that  the  former  exhibit,  though  in  a  lefs 

4  degree,  all  the  phenomena  of  fenfibility  and  motion. 
Pabulum  of  1  he  pabulum  of  vegetables,  like  that  of  moft  smi- 
vegcubles.  mals,  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  and  is  compofed  of  the 

neceffary  union  of  water,  heat,  and  light,  and  lefs 
neceffarily  of  air  and  earth  ;  the  office  of  thefe  tw®  laft 


elements  feeins  to  be  that  of  fibres,  or  vehicles  for 
conveying  the  other  principles  in  proper  form. 

From  varieties  in  the  ffate  and  proportion  of  thefe 
feveral  agents,  a  very  multiplied  diverlity  takes  place 
in  the  external  form,  quantity,  and  quality,  of  one 
and  the  fame  vegetable:  hence  the  difference  of fnfIu;?nce 
plants  from  the  foil,  climate,  feafon,  and  other  fimi-  foil,  cii- 
lar  cir,cumftances.  The  influence  of  heat  and  light,  mate',  hear* 
or  what  is  probably  the  fame  thing,  the  abforption and  ]i%ht> 
of  the  inflammable  principle,  is  perhaps  the  moft  tabksf^ 
important  article  in  the  aliment  of  vegetables.  Tim 
principle,  whether  derived  from  the  folar  rays,  from 
putrid  matters  employed  in  manure,  or  from  the  pu¬ 
trefaction  of  the  wild  growth,  aflUted  by  calcareous 
earths  and  other  feptics,  is  fouad  at  all  times  to  modify, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  form,  the  quantity,  and  even 
the  lenfible  and  inherent  properties,  of  vegetables.  It  is 
of  importance  however  to  jemark,  that  the  fpundnefi 
and  fpecific  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  invariably 
the  more  complete  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
their  growth  ;  high  health,  which  is  always  a  dange¬ 
rous  ft  ate  in  the  conftitution  of  animals,  is  often  the 

means 


(A),?fr  ^IS  artlf  er We  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr  Creech  bogkfeller  in  Edinburgh,  who,  with 
is  well  known  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  feience,  and,  regardlefs  of  the  advantage  to  be  expe&ed  from  his 
copy-nght,  has  permitted  us  to  infert  into  this  work  the  third  and  much  improved  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
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means  of  perverting  or  deftroying  the  economy  of 
vegetable  life.  Thus  the  finer  aromatics,  which  na¬ 
turally  inhabit  the  dry  and  fandy  foils,  when  tranf- 
planted  into  a  moift  and  rich  one,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  placed  in  mould  abounding  with  the  fomites  of 
inflammable  principle,  grow  with  rapidity  and  vigour, 
and  have  their  bulk  confiderably  increafed  ;  but  lofe 
very  much  of  their  fragrance,  as  if  their  a&ive 
principles  were  exhaufted  by  the  luxuriance  of  their 
growth. 

Plants  are  alfo  found  to  differ 
different  periods  of  their  growth, 
in  their  infancy  abound  mod  with  odoriferous  matter; 
others  again  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attained 
to  a  more’advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature 
date,  contain  an  auftere  acid  juice,  which  by  matu¬ 
ration  is  changed  into  a  fweet  one :  others,  as  the 
orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and  afterwards 
by  degrees  become  filled  with  a  flrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  feeds,  when  begin¬ 
ning  to  vegetate,  are  in  tafle  remarkably  fweet  :  yet 
the  kernels  of  certain  fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period, 
extremely  acid.  The  roots  of  fomc  of  our  indigenous 
plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fummer,  thin  and 
watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich 
balfamic  juices,  which,  expofed  to  a  gentle  warmth, 
foon  concrete  into  folid  gummy-refins,  fuperior  to 
many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad.  In  open  expo- 
fures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warrft  feafons,  aromatic  plants 
"become  ftronger  and  more  fragrant,  while  thofe  of 
an  oppofite  nature  become  weaker.  To  thefe  parti¬ 
culars,  therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  col¬ 
lecting  plants  for  medicinal  ufes. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different 
parts  of  thepaits  of  one  plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality 
ramejdant  r 
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from  each  other.  Thus  the  bitter  herb  wormwood  in 
rifes  from  an  aromatic  root  ;  and  the  narcotic  popy- 
head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power. 
Thefe  differences,  though  very  obvious  in  the  com¬ 
mon  culinary  plants,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufii- 
ciently  obferved  or  attended  to,  in  thofe  plants  that 
have  been  admitted  as  articles  of  the  materia  inedica. 

Without  any  obvious  dependence  cm  the  circum- 
ftances  above-mentioned,  vegetables  are,  like  animals, 
alfo  obnoxious  to  difeafes  and  death  ;  which,  whether 
occafioned  by  intenfe  cold,  by  infed;*,  lightning,  or 
other  caufes,  always  maintain  a  ftriking  analogy  to 
the  affe&ions  of  animals.  The  principal  difference 
between  animals  and  vegetables  is,  that  the  feveral 
part3  of  vegetables  do  not  conflitute  fuch  a  mutually 
depending  fyftem  as  thofe  of  the  more  perfed  ani¬ 
mals:  Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  con  fiderable  part  of  a  plant 
may  be  difeafed  or  dead,  while  the  reft  enjoys  perfect 
good  life  and  health.  Though  the  phyfiology  of  ve¬ 
getables  is  hitherto  infufheient  for  forming  any  com¬ 
plete  dodrines  of  the  caules  and  cure  of  their  feveral 
difeafes  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  it  might  be  ufeful  to 
attend  to  the  formation  of  a  pathology  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom:  in  the  ftate  even  of  our  prefent know¬ 
ledge,  it  is  of  importance  in  the  ftudy  of  pharmacy 
to  be  aware  that  fuch  difeafes  really  exift,  and  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  changing  or  deftroying  the  adive  principles 
of  many  of  our  mod  valuable  herbs.  In  the  plants 
more  evidently  fenfitive,  the  difeafes  exhibit  a  very 
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clofe  analogy  to  many  of  thofe  of  animals :  feveral  of  -Element®, 
the  remote  caufes  are  fuch  as  are  known  to  obftrud  *  r  ** 
perfpiration,  to  induce  general  debility,  or  ©cherwife 
diforder  the  animal  economy.  The  difeafes  alfo  are 
evidently  marked  by  a  diminution  of  their  fenfitive 
and  moving  principle  ;  and  perhaps,  in  confequence 
of  this  diminution,  their  folids,  their  fap,  and  other 
fluids,  (hrivtl  and  decay,  and  the  whole  plant  aflumea 
new  forms,  and  is  impregnated  with  inert,  or  fraught 
with  noxious  principles.  Analogous  alfo  to  animals, 
the  plant,  when  deprived  of  the  living  principle,  runs- 
into  all  thofe  changes  common  to  what  is  called  ina - 
inmate  matter.  We  (hall  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
changes  to  which  vegetables  are  fubjed. 

I.  Productions  from  Vegetables  by  FERMENTAtiow. 

Fermentation  is  a  fpontarveous  motion  excited  inpermenKu 
dead  vegetables  and  animals,  which  is  peculiar  to  thofe  tiufli 
organic  fubftances  in  confequence  of  the  principle  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life.  See  Fermentation. 

The  circumftances  favouring  fermentation  are  in 
general,  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity,  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  and  the  contad  of  the  air. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  fubftances,  of  them- 
felves  not  fufceptible  of  fermentation,  which  never- 
thelefs  may  be  brought  into  that  ftate  by  the  admixture 
of  thofe  that  are  ;  as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeft  or 
head  thrown  up  to  the  furface  of  fermenting  liquors. 

Without  this  expedient  many  vegetables  would  run 
immediately  into  the  acetous,  and  fonle  of  them  into 
the  putrefadive,  fermentations.  It  is  alfo  found,  that 
though  acetous  and  putrefadive  ferments  are  unable 
to  flop  the  vinous  fermentation,  they  are  however  ca¬ 
pable  of  aflimilating  the  liquor  to  their  own  nature 
a  more  perfed  foim  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
marmfadures  of  wine,  rum,  and  vinegar,  it  i3  found 
ufeful  to  keep  the  velTcls  well  feafoned  with  the  li-  jo 
quor  intended  to  be  prepared.  Three  different  kinds  Three  dif* 
or  ft  ages  of  fermentation  have  been  generally  diftin  ferent  fta- 
guifhed  by  chemifts.  The  vinous,  which  fnrnifhes  al-ge9offcp- 
cohol,  or  what  is  commonly  called  fpirit ;  the  acetous, mentatl0n- 
which  affords  vinegar;  and  the  putrefadive,  which 
yields  volatile  alkali.  Being  generally  conftant  in 
fiiccefiion  to  each  other,  the  whole  procefs  will  be  beft 
underftood  by  confidering  each  of  them  apart.  All  vege¬ 
table  fubftances  are  not  capable  of  the  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion  :  the  conditions  necefiary  to  its  produdion  are, 
a  faccharo- mucilaginous  matter;  a  fluidity  fomewhat 
vifeous,  the  proper  degree  of  which  is  beft  learned 
from  experience  ;  a  heat  from  40  to  96  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer  ;  a  confiderable  mafs  of  matter  5 
and  the  accefs  of  the  external  air.  n 

The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  vinous  fermenta-  vinous  fe?- 
tion  are,  a  brilk  tumultuary  motion,  the  liquor  lofes mentation, 
its  tranfparency  and  homogeneous  appearance,  its 
bulk  and  heat  are  confiderably  increafed,  the  folid 
part3  are  buoyed  up  to  the  top,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  difengaged.  This 
fluid  or  gas  being  heavier  than  atmofpheric  air,  floats 
in  feparate  maffes  near  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ;  and 
is  eafily  diftinguifliable  from  common  air  by  extin- 
guifhing  flame  and  animal  life,  precipitating  lime 
from  limewater,  cryftailifing  and  rendering  mild  the 
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Elements,  cauftic  alkali  j  in.  the  pa*  fylveftre  of  Helmont,  and 
1  the  fixed  air,  aerial  acid,  or  carbonic  acid  of  modern 

chemifts.  After  fome  time  the  tumultuary  motion 
in  the  liquor  is  fuddenly  checked,  perhaps  from  the 
generation  of  the  alcohol;  a  fine  ley  is  alfo  precipi¬ 
tated  ;  and  the  floating  matter,  if  not  purpofely  pre¬ 
vented,  fubfides  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  In  the 
wines  produced  from  the  grape,  a  large  quantity  of 
faline  concrete  is  incrufted  on  the  Tides  and  bottom 
•f  the  calks ;  and  this  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  tartar>  the  properties  of  which  we  ftall  af* 
terwards  examine.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  vegetable  matter  has  'affumed  new  pro¬ 
perties  and  from  being  a  mild,  fweet,  or  gently  aci¬ 
dulous  infufion,  is  now  become  the  brifle,  pungent, 
^  and  inebriating  liquor,  called  wine  or  vinous  liquor* 
iiics,  Fermented  or  vinous  liquors  are  prepared  from  a 
rious  kinds  great  variety  of  fubftances :  the  faccharine  fubftahees, 
or  thofe  rendered  fo  by  a  beginning  vegetation,  are 
in  general  fitted  for  the  purpofe ;  a  multitude  of  col¬ 
lateral  circumftances  are  alfo  neceflary  for  the  pro¬ 
per  management  of  the  procefs ;  and  in  vinous  li¬ 
quors  great  diverfities  are  obfervable.  Thefe  diffe¬ 
rences  are  not  only  obfervable  in  wines  produced 
from  different  fubflances,  but  alfo  in  thofe  prepared 
from  one  and  the  fame  vegetable.  Thefe  diverfities 
xnay  be  referred  to  the  different  conditions  of  the 
fubftance  to  be  fermented,  to  the  dates  of  fluidity 
and  heat,  and  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  to  which 
the  fubje&  has  been  carried.  This  lail  is  principal¬ 
ly  modified  by  the  preceding  caufes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  very  minute  and  apparently  trifling  cir- 
cumflances  in  the  conduct  of  the  operator.  Hence 
the  numerous  varieties  in  the  vinous  liquors  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  grape,  which  have  been  more  peculiarly 
denominated^  wines .  It  is  an  important  part  of  phar¬ 
macy  to  inquire  into  thefe  differences  with  care  and  at¬ 
tention. 

#  The  ^erfity  in  vinous  liquors  is  flill  more  obvious 
in  thofe  produced  from  different  vegetables.  Many 
of  the  native  qualities  of  the  fubflances,  as  colour, 
tafle,  flavour,  See.  often  remain  in  the  wine  ;  not  be- 
ing  totally  fubdued  by  that  degree  of  fermentation 
neceffary  for  rendering  the  liquor  vinous.  Hence  the 
remarkable  difference  of  wines  produced  from  the 
grape  and  the  graminous  feeds :  the  wine  produced 
from  thefe  laft  has  been  more  flri&ly  called  beer ; 
and  is  well  known  to  differ  from  wines  produced  from 
apples,  pears,  apricots,  or  any  other  fruit. 

1  *  ^  Produ&  of  the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

Errdlft  of  ThC  P.ro^u<^  ^  thefe  fermented  vegetables  is,  as 
vinous  fer-  we  nave  juft  now  mentioned,  the  pungent  and  intoxi- 
suentatien.  eating  liquor  called  ‘wine.  It  is  proper,  however,  in 
pharmacy,  to  inquire  into  the  different  principles 
which  enter  its  competition.  As  the  wine  fumifhed 
by  grapes  is  the  moft  valuable  and  generally  known, 
we  /hall  take  ,t  as  an  example:  Grape-wine,  then,  h 
compofed  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  of  alcohol, 
of  tartan,  and  of  a  colouring  matter.  It  is  proper, 
however,  that  we  fhould  lay  down  the  proofs  of  fuch 
a  comb, nation  in  wine,  and  explain  the  methods  bv 
which  it  may  be  decompofed  and  feparated  into  the 
conitituent  parts  above  mentioned. 

F°Vw.8XIVCfpartTUrf€  "  gCnerally  had  t0  thc 
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affiftance  of  the  fire.  The  liquor  is  put  into  an  alem¬ 
bic  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  boils,  a  white  milky  fluid,  of 
a  pungent  fmell  and  tafle,  diflils  into  the  recipient. 

This  fluid .  is  called  aquavita ,  or,  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  fpitit :  it  is  compounded  of  water  and  certain 
matters  capable  of  fufpenfion  in  water,  of  alcohol, 
and  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  oil  ;  which  laft  commu¬ 
nicates  to  it  a  milky  colour :  the  yellow  colour,  af¬ 
terwards  afTumed,  is  partly  owing  to  the  fame  oil,  and 
partly  to  a  folution  of  the  extradive  matter  of  the 
wooden  cafks  in  which  the  aquavit*  has  been  kept. 

Thia  aquavitae,  like  wine,  always  partakes  more  or 
lefs  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable  from  whence  it 
has  been  prepared  ;  but  by  farther  didillation,  and 
other  proceffes,  it  is  freed  of  its  water,  and  of  the 
native  principles  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  the 
watery  parts  had  kept  in  folution  ;  when  thus  prepa¬ 
red,  it  is  a  pure  alcohol  or  inflammable  fpirit%  which  is 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  the  wi'ne 
was  produced. 

After  all  the  aquavit*  has  been  drawn  off,  the  re- 
fiduum  now  ceafes  to  be  wine  }  it  is  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  of  an  acid  and  auftere  tafte  ;  it  has  now  af- 
fumed  a  heterogeneous  appearance,  and  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  faline  cryflals  is  obferved  in  the  liquor;  thefe  cry- 
ftals  are  the  tartar.  By  the  above  proceffes,  then,  we 
have  fully  decompofed  'wine  .-  but  it  is- to  be  obferved, 
that  by  this  analyfis  we  have  not  feparated  the  diffe* 
rent  parts  of  wine  in  their  original  and  entire  ftate  ; 
nor  are  we  hitherto  acquainted  with  any  method  of  re¬ 
generating  the  wine  by  recombining  the  aquavit*  with 
the  refiduum  :  fome  prod  aft  of  the  fermentation  is 
therefore  changed  or  deftroyed  ;  and  this  produft 
is  probably  fome  peculiar  modification  of  fixed  air  or 
aerial  acid.  The  refiduum,  when  evaporated,  affumes 
the  form  and  confiftence  of  an  extraft ;  the  colouring 
part  may  be  abftraded  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
but  is  not  feparable  from  it  by  the  addition  of  water: 
it  feemi  therefore  to  be  of  a  gummi-refmous  nature, 
and  extracted  from  the  grape  by  means  of  the  alco¬ 
hol  generated  during  the  fermentation. 

.  from  this  analyfis,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  wine,,-,  - 
is  compofed  of  water,  colouring  matter,  alcohol,  and  l  uring  C°‘ 
a  fomething  that  is  changed  or  loft.  We  (hall  refer  matter,  a!- 
the  particular  examination  of  alcohol  and  tartar  to  the  c°k°h  &c« 
proper  places  afligned  them  in  this  work  ;  and  we 
hope  that  from  this  general  furvey  of  the  fubjeft 
the  properties  of  wine,  as  a  folvent  of  feveral  medi¬ 
cinal  fubftances  to  be  afterwards  examined,  will  be 
much  more  readily  underftood.  Before  we  go  far¬ 
ther,  it.  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  ley  precipitated 
from  wine  during  fermentation,  is  a  compound  of 
ftones,  pieces  of  grape,  tartar,  and  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar :  the  two  fir  ft  are  inert  bodies;  the  two  laft  we 
lhall  particularly  examine  in  their  proper  order.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  confider  the  nature  and  produ£t 
of  tne  next  kind  or  ftage  of  fermentation,  viz.  the 

2.  Acetous  Fermentation. 

To  underftand  the  proccfs  of  the  acetous  fermen-Pr  JJ  r 
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tetion,  we  n,uft  leave  for  the  prefent  our  analyfis  ofacetomfer- 
the  product  o^  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  return  mentation, 
to  the  wine  in  its  moft  perfect  and  entire  ftate.  It  {g 
proper  to.  obferve,  that  though,  after  the  liquor  has 
become  vinous,  a  partial  ceffation  of  the  more  obvious 
^ phenomena 
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KIcmentt.  phenomena  takes  place,  yet  the  wine  dill  fuffers^a 
Vr—v — r'  {]ow  and  imperceptible  degree  of  fermentation*  We 
are  not  then  to  conftder  the  liquor  as  being  in  a  quief- 
cent  date,  but  as  conAantly  approaching  to  the  next 
ilage,  viz.  the  acetous  fermentation ,  which  we  are  now 
to  confider.  This  kind  of  infenfible  fermentation,  or 
what  we  may  call  the  intermediate  change,  feems  to 
be  neceffary  to  the  perfe&ion  of  the  wine.  Its  de¬ 
gree,  however,  is  to  be  regulated  tinder  certain  limi¬ 
tations  :  when  too  much  checked,  as  by  cold,  thun¬ 
der,  or  fuch  like  caufes,  the  wine  becomes  vapid  ; 
when  too  much  encouraged  by  beat,  eont«&  of  air, 
&c.  it  approaches  too  far  to  the  acetous  change  :  but 
in  order  that  the  vinous  fhall  proceed  fully  to  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation,  ieveral  oircumftances  are  required  ; 
and  thefe  are  in  general  the  fame  that  were  before  ne- 
eeflary  to  the  vinous  Aage.  Thefe  conditions  are,  a 
temperate  degree  of  heat,  a  quantity  of  unfermented 
mucilage,  an  acid  matter,  fuch  as  tartar,  and  the 
free  acctis  of  external  air.  When  thus  fituated,  the 
liquor  foon  paflts  into  the  acetous  fermentation  :  but 
during  this  11  age  the  phenomena  are  not  fo  remark¬ 
able  as  in  the  vinous  ;  the  motion  of  air  is  now  lefs 
confiderabic,  a  grofs  un&uous  matter  fepantes  to  the 
bottom,  the  liquor  lofes  its  vinous  take  and  flavour, 
becomes  four,  and  on  diflillation  affords  no  inflam- 
17  mable  fpirit.  It  is  now  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar  ; 
Vinegar,  and  when  feparated  by  dift illation  from  the  unduous 
ley,  may  be  preserved  a  confiderable  length  of  time 
without  undergoing  the  putrid  change  :  to  this  lad, 
however,  it  always  approaches  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  vinous  conAantly  verges  to  the  acetous  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  and  this  will  much  more  readily  happen  if 
the  acid  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  unduous  fecu¬ 
lent  matter  above-mentioned.  When  thus  fituated, 
the  vinegar  quickly  loies  its  tranfparency,  affumes  a 
blackifh  colour,  lofes  its  fournefs  and  agreeable  odour, 
has  an  offenfive  take  and  fmell,  and,  when  diddled  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  proccfs,  yields  volatile  alkali. 

The  liquor  is  now  arrived  to  the  lad  dage,  viz. 

3.  The  Putrefactive  Fermentation. 

From  the  preceding  phenomena,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  fame  fubdtnce  which  is  capable  of  the  vinous  and 
acetous,  is  alfo  capable  of  the  putrefa&ive,  fermenta¬ 
tion.  It  is  perhaps  impofiible  to  induce  the  fird 
without  a  mixture  of  the  fecond  ;  or  the  fecond  wkh- 
t8  out  a  mixture  of  the  third.  Hence  every  wine  is  a 
^henomenalittle  acid  ;  and  there  are  few  vinegars  without  fome 
©fputrefac  difpofition  towards  putrefa&ion,  or  without  volatile 
»ien ration  alkali,  neutralized  by  the  acid  which  predominates. 

’  Nothwithftanding  this  feeming  continuation  of  one 
and  the  fame  procefs,  the  putrefa&ion  of  vegetables 
has  its  particular  phenomena.  The  vegetable  matter, 
if  in  a  fluid  date,  becomes  turbid,  and  depofits  a 
large  quantity  of  feculent  matter  ;  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  air-bubbles  are  railed  to  the  top  ;  but  their 
motion  is  not  fo  briik  in  the  putrefa&ive  as  in  the  vi¬ 
nous,  or  even  the  acetous  fermentation  :  neither  the 
bulk  nor  heat  of  the  liquor  feems  to  be  inereafed;  but 
an  acrid  pungent  vapour  is  perceived  by  the  fmell, 
and  which,  by  chemical  trials,  is  found  to  be  the  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  ;  by  degrees  this  pungent  odour  is  changed 
into  one  lefs  pungent,  but  much  more  naufeous.  If  the 
fame  train  of  phenomena  have  taken  place  in  a  vege* 
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tabic  confiding  of  parts  fomewhst  folid,  its  cohefion  Element** 
is  broke  down  into  a  foft  pulpy  mafs  ;  this  mafs,  on  ~”V“r,lll-J 
drying,  entirely  lofes  its  odour,  leaving  a  black  cher¬ 
ry-like  reliduum,  containing  nothing  but  earthy  and 
fa! ine  fubdances. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  the  cireum- 
dances  favouring  the  putrefactive  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  reqoifite  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation^ 
yee  thefe  feverai  conditions  are  not  fo  indifpen fable  to 
the  former  as  to  the  two  latter  dages.  All  vegetables 
have  more  or  lefs  tendency  to  p litre U&iou,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  are  capable  of  the  acetous  fer  r.enta- 
tion  :  but  the  proportion  of  thofe  capable  of  the  vi¬ 
nous  is  not  confiderable  ;  and  thefe  lad  will  run  into 
the  putrid  in  circumAances  in  which  they  cannot  un¬ 
dergo  the  vinous  or  even  the  acetous  fermentations. 

Thus  flour  made  into  a  foft  palte  will  become  four;  but 
it  mud  beperfeclly  diffolved  in  water  to  make  it  lit  for 
the  vinous  A?ge  ;  whereas  mere  dampnefs  ii$  fuificicnt 
to  make  it  pafs  to  the  putrid  fermentation  :  Lefii.cs 
the  condition  of  fluidity,  a  lefs  degree  of  heat,  and 
a  more  limited  accefs  of  air,  are  fuffxcknt  for  produ¬ 
cing  the  putrefa&ive  fermentation. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  all  vegetables,  m 
whatever  Aate'they  may  be, are  liable  to  a  kind  of  put  re¬ 
fa&ion  :  in  fome  the  change  is  flow  and  gradual,  but 
never  fails  at  length  to  break  down  the  texture  and 
cob&ion  ot  the  mod  folid. 

We  formerly  obferved,  that  the  vapours  feparated 
during  the  vinous  fermentation  were  fixed  air  or  ae¬ 
rial  acid  5  and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  in  the  incipient 
date  of  this  fermentation  a  quantity  of  gas  is  dill 
evolved,  and  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  alkaline  air: 
in  the  advanced  ftc.te,  however,  we  And  thtfe  vapours 
of  a  different  nature  ;  they  now  tarnifh  diver,  and 
render  combinations  of  lead  with  the  vegetable  acids 
black.  When  produced  in  large  quantity,  and  much 
confined,  as  happens  in  flacks  of  hay  put  up  wet, 
they  bur  A  into  a&ual  flame,  confuming  the  hay 
to  afhes  :  on  other  occafions,  the  eicape  of  thefe  va¬ 
pours  difeovers  itfelf  by  an  emiflion  of  light,  as  in 
the  luminous  appearance  of  rotten  wood  when  place! 
in  the  dark.  From  the  above  phenomena  it  is  evident, 
that  thefe  vapours  abound  with  the  principle  of  in¬ 
flammability  ;  and  their  odour  probably  depends  on 
this  principle  loofely  combined  with  the  water,  or  J( ? 

fome  other  parts  of  the  volatilifcd  matter.  This  ga3 Hydrogen* 
is  therefore  different  from  that  feparated  during  the 
vinous  fermentation  ;  it  is  the  phlogifticated,  and 
fometimes  the  inflammable  air  of  Dr  PiieAley,  or  the 
hydrogen  of  Lavoifier.  See  table  of  chemical  nomen¬ 
clature,  See.  Chemistry,  page  598. 

We  have  thus,  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  and  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  fubje&,  traced 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  through  its  diffe¬ 
rent  ftages :  it  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
though  every  vegetable  that  ha«  fuffered  the  vi* 
nous  will  proceed  to  the  acetous  and  putrefa&ive 
fermentations,  yet  the  fecond  llage  is  not  neceffari- 
ly  preceded  by  the  fir  A,  nor  the  ‘third  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  acetous  fermentation 
is  not  neceffarily  conflned  to  thofe  fubflancea  which 
have-  uadergone  the  vinous,  nor  the  putref«&ivc^  to 
thofe  which  have  undergone  the  acetous  fermentation. 

Thus  it  is,  that  gums  diffolved  in  water  pafs  to  the 
n  acetous 
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Elements,  acetous  without  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation;  cefiion,  the  feveral  produces  obtained  from  the  gene-  Element*. 

v  find  glutinous  matter  feems  to  run  into  pntrela&ion  rality  of'  vegetables  when  analyfed  in  clofe  veffeis  and  W^"T  r  * 

without  fhowing  any  previous  acefeence  :  and  farther,  in  a  naked  (ire. 

thefe  changes  frequently  happen  although  the  matter  It^fs,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  the  propor- 
1  e  under  thofe  conditions  which  arc  favourable  to  the  tion  of  thefe  principles  turns  out  very  various  ;  the 
preceding  Rages.  more  fucculent  yield  more  water,  and  the  more  folid^ 

from  the  foregoing  /ketch,  the  importance  of  this  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  the  other  principles.  I n"  in  different 
fubjedl  in  the  Rudy  of  Pharmacy  will  be  obviou3  at  iirft  dependently  alfo  of  this  difference,  the  nature  of  the  pro- vegetables, 
fight :  it  cannot,  however,  afford  us  any  ufeful  infor-  duels  themfelves  are  found  to  differ  in  different  vege  though 
mation  on  the  native  principles  of  vegetables  ;  but  it  tables  :  thus  in  the  cruciform  plants,  and  in  the  emuh 
prefects  to  us  new  prodmfb,  the  importance  of  which  five  and  farinaceous  feeds,  the  faline  matter  which 
is  well  known  in  cbemiftry,  in  medicine,  and  in  arts,  comes  over  with  the  water  and  oil  is  found  to  be  alka- 

1  he  neceffity  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  feve-  Pne  ;  fometimes  it  is  ammoniacal,  from  the  combina- 

rzl  facts  (for  of  theory  we  know  none  fa'JsfaCiory),  tion  of  the  acid  with  the  volat  le  alkali  pafiing  over  at 
will  appear  in  the  pharmaceutical  hiRory  and  prtpa-  the  end  of  the  procefs  ;  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the 
ration  of  many  of  our  moil  valuable  drugs.  We  are  acids  of  vegetables  are  not  all  of  the  fame  nature, 
next  to  confider  a  fet  of  no  Iefs  complicated  operations,  though  they  exhibit  the  fame  external  marks.  When 


^  II.  Productions  from  vegetables  by  Fire . 

TProdudli-  In  order  to  analyfe,  or  rather  to  decompofe,  vege- 

♦rs  by  fire,  tables  by  the  naked  fire,  any  given  quantity  of  dry  ve¬ 
getable  matter  is  put  into  a  retort  of  glafs  or  earth. 
Having  filled  the  veffel  about  one  half  or  two  thirds, 
we  place  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  adapting  it  to  a 
proper  receiver.  To  colled  the  elaflic  fluid?,  which, 
if  confined,  would  burfl  the  veffeis  (and  which,  too, 
it  is  proper  to  preferve,  as  being  real  produ&s  of  the 
analyfis),  we  ufe  a  perforated  receiver  with  a  crooked 
tube,  the  extremity  of  which  is  received  into  a  veffel 
full  of  water,  or  of  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  bafon 
containing  the  fame  fluid  :  by  this  contrivance,  the  li* 
quid  matters  are  colle&ed  in  the  receiver,  and  the  aeri¬ 
form  fluids  pafs  into  the  inverted  veffel.  If  the  vege¬ 
table  is  capable  of  yielding  any  faline  matter  in  a  con¬ 
crete  Rate,  we  interpofe  between  the  retort  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver  another  veffel,  upon  whofe  Tides  the  fait  fub- 
limes.  Thefe  things  being  properly  adjuRed,  wc  ap¬ 
ply  at  RrR  a  gentle  heat,  and  increafe  it  gradually, 
that  we  may  obferve  the  different  products  in  proper 
order.  .  ^  an  inhpH  watery  liquor  paffes  over, 
which  is  chiefly  compofed  of  the  water  of  vegetation  ; 
011  the  heat  beiag  a  little  farther  increafed,  this  wa¬ 
tery  liquor,  or  phlegm,  becomes  charged  with  an  oily 
matter,  haying  the  odour  of  the  vegetable,  if  it  pof- 
fefled  any  in  its  entire  Rate  ;  along  with  this  oil  v/e 
alfo  obtain  an  acid  refembling  vinegar,  and  which  com¬ 
municates  to  the  oil  fomewhat  of  a  faponaceous  nature  ; 
on  the  heat  being  carried  Rill  farther,  we  procure  more 
acid,  with  an  oil  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  colour  gra¬ 
dually  deepens  as  the  diRillation  advances.  The  oil 
now  ceafes  to  retain  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  vege¬ 
table  ;  and  being  fcorched  by  the  heat,  fends  forth  a 
Rrong  difagreeable  fmell  like  tar  :  it  is  then  called  em- 
Pyreumalk  oil.  About  this  time  alfo  fome  elaflic  va- 
P°urs  r.u^  *ke  inverted  veffel ;  thefe  generally  con- 
iiR  of  inflammable  or  fixed  airs,  and  very  often  of  a 
mixture  of  both  ;  the  volatile  fait  now  alfo  ful  limes, 
if  the  vegetable  was  of  a  nature  to  furnifh  it.  By  the 
time  the  matter  in  the  retort  has  acquired  a  dull  red 
heat,  nothing  further  will  arife  :  we  then  flop  ;  and 
allowing  the  veffel  to  cool,  we  find  a  mafs  of  charcoal, 
retaining  more  or  lefs  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
vegetable  before  its  decompofition. 

We  have  thus  deferibed,  in  the  order  of  their  fuc- 


volatile  alkali  is  obtained,  it  is  always  found  in  the 
mild  effervefeing  Rate  ;  it  is  procured,  however,  from 
a  few  vegetables  only  ;  it  is  feldom  in  a  concrete  form, 
being  generally  diffolved  in  the  phlegm  ;  and  as  it  or¬ 
dinarily  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  the 
procefs,  it  is  probable  that  its  formation  is  owing 
to  fome  peculiar  combination  of  the  oil  and  fixed 
alkali.  The  plants  containing  much  oily  combuflible 
matter  feem  to  be  thofe  which  more  peculiarly  yield 
inflammable  air,  while  the  mucilages  appear  to  be  as 
peculiarly  fitted  for  affording  the  fixed  air  or  aerial 
acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  charcoal  feem  to  be 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been 
produced  :  on  a  minute  examination  (which,  however, 
is  not  the  bufinefs  of  pharmacy),  it  is  found  to  con.  all  compo. 
fiff  of  fixed  air,  the  principle  of  inflammability,  a  fmall^1  air, 
quantity  of  earth,  faline  matter,  and  a  little  water. 

The  whole  of  the  analyfis  then  amounts  to  air,  water,6  ^ 
earth,  and  the  principle  of  inflammability;  for  by  re¬ 
peated  diflillations  the  oil  is  refolved  into  water,  the 
principle  of  inflammability,  and  a  little  earth  ;  the 
faline, matter  alfo  is  a  produd  arifing  from  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  earthy  matter  with  water  or  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  inflammability,  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  or  per¬ 
haps  with  both.  That  thefe  combinations  take  place* 
has  at  leaff  been  the  opinion  of  the  chemifls. 

We  formerly  faid  that  charcoal  was  partly  compo¬ 
fed  of  faline  matter  ;  it  therefore  remains  that  we 
fhould  next  decompofe  the  charcoal,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  or  feparate  the  articles  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  fxed  Salts  of  Vegetables . 

When  vegetable  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  quantity  of  allies  or  cinders  of  a  black i/h  grey 
or  white  colour:  thefe,  when  boiled  or  infufed  in 
water,  communicate  to  it  a  pungent  faline  taffe  ;  the 
fait  thus  held  in  folution  may,  by  evaporation,  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  concrete  Rate:  this  faline  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  generally  found  to  be  mixed  with  ferruginous 
earthy  and  other  impurities,  and  likewife  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  neutral  falts  of  different  kinds.  In  this  mixed 
condition  it  is  the 

Potafhes  ufed  in  Commerce . 

This  fait,  or  rather  compound  of  different  falts,  isPotafliL 
procured  by  burning  large  quantities  of  wood  of  anyhowpro* 
kind  ;  and  this  procefs  is  called  incineration:  the  pre-cureci- 
dominating  fait,  however,  is  alkaline  ;  and  as  the  neu- 
M  m  2  tral 
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^  Elements,  tral  falts  are  obtained  to  better  advantage  by  other 
means,  they  are  generally  negledled  in  the  purification 
of  potafiies.  Potafhes,  then,  freed  from  its  impurities, 
and  feparatcd  from  the  ocher  falts  by  procefles  to  be 
hereafter  mentioned,  is  now 


7 he  fixed  vegetable  Alkali . 

rixed  ve  Alkalis  in  general  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  pungent 
oetaV.e  al-  ta^e»  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  fournefs  ;  by  their 
kali,  cha.  deflroying  the  acidity  of  every  four  liquor  ;  and  by 
rafters  of,  their  changing  the  blue  and  red  colours  of  vegetables 
to  a  green  :  they  attraft  more  or  lefs  the  moifture  of 
the  air,  and  fome  of  them  deliquate.  The  fixed  al¬ 
kalis,  which  we  (hall  at  prefent  confider  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  are  fufible  by  a  gentle  heat :  by  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  they  are  diflipated  ;  their  fixity,  therefore, 
is  only  relative  to  the  other  kind  of  alkalis,  viz.  the 
volatile  :  they  diflolve  and  form  glafs  with  earths : 
and,  laftly,  when  joined  with  acids  tb  the  point  of  fa* 
turation,  they  form  what  are  called  Neutral  Salts . 

Thefe  chara&ers  will  afford  fome  necefiary  and  pre¬ 
liminary  knowledge  of  thefe  fubflances  in  general ;  and 
we  fhall  afterwards  find  that  they  are  fufficient  to  di- 
flinguifh  them  from  all  other  faline  bodies  :  it  is  ne¬ 
cefiary,  however,  to  examine  them  more 'minutely,  for 
•ur  analyfis  has  not  yet  reached  fo  far  as  to  prefent 
them  in  their  fimpleft  flate.  Previous  to  the  difeo- 
veries  of  Dr  Black,  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  (which 
we  at  prefent  fpeak  of  particularly),  when  feparated 
from  the  foreign  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  in  the 
afhes,  was  confidered  to  be  in  its  pureft  flate  :  we  fhall 
afterwards  find  that  it  is  {till  a  compound  body,  and  is 
really  a  neutral  fait,  compounded  of  pure  alkali,  and 
fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid.  We  prefume,  then,  that 
the  particular  hiftory  of  its  chemical  and  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  will  be  better  underflood  when  we  come  to  thofe 
proceffes  by  which  it  is  brought  to  its  mofl  pure  and 
iimple  flate  :  See  Chemistry.  We  fhall  only  therefore 
obferve  for  the  prefent,  that  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  not 
only  in  its  pure  flate,  but  alfo  when  neutralifed  by  aerial 
acid,  feems  always  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  from 
whatever  vegetable  it  has  been  produced.  Thofe  of  fome 
fea  plants  muff,  however,  be  excepted  :  the  faline  mat- 
ter  obtained  from  thefe  laft  is,  like  the  former,  in  a 
mixed  and  impure  flate  ;  it  differs,  however,  from 
potafhes,  in  containing  an  alkali  of  fomewhat  different 
properties.  The  cinder  of  fea-plants  containing  this 
alkali  is  called 
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Tiatron, 

whence 

produced, 
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Soda . 

Soda,  then,  as  we  have  juft  now  hinted,  is  produ- 
ced  by  the  incineration  of  the  kali  and  other  fea-plant3 : 
And  from  this  impure  and  mixed  ir.afs  of  cinder,  is 
obtained  the  marine,  mineral,  or  muriatic  alkali,  or 
natron,  as  it  is  now  denominated  by  the  London  Col¬ 
lege.  This  alkali  has  acquired  thefe  names,  becaufe 
it  is  the  bafe  of  the  common  marine  or  fea-falt :  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  vegetable  alkali  in  being  more  eafily  cry. 
ftallizable ;  when  dried,  it  does  not  like  the  former 
attrad  humidity  fufficient  to  form  a  liquid  ;  it  is  fome¬ 
what  lefs  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and,  according  to  Berg¬ 
man,  has  lefs attraaion  for  acids  than  the. vegetable 
alkali. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  alkali, 
when  deprived  of  fixed  air,  that  is  to  fay,  when  brought 
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to  Its  pureft  flate,  can  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  be  diftinguifh*  Elements; 
cd  from  the  vegetable  alkali  $  and  indeed  the  true  di« 
ftin&ion  can  only  be  formed  from  their  combinations, 
each  of  them  affording  with  the  fame  acid  very  differ 
rent  neutral  falts.  It  belonged  to  this  place  to  mention 
fome  of  the  chara&ers  of  alkalis  in  general,  and  alfo 
fome  of  thofe  marks  by  which  the  vegetable  and  mi* 
neral  alkalis  are  diftinguifiied  fiom  each  other:  but 
for  a  more  particular  hiftory  of  their  chemical  and  me¬ 
dicinal  properties,  we  refer  to  an  account  of  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  preparations.  As  the  volatile  alkali  is  rare* 
ly  produced  from  vegetables,  but  is  generally  obtain* 
ed  from  animal  matter,  we  fhall  confider  that  kind  of 
alkali  when  we  come  to  analyfe  the  animal  kingdom. 


Of  Vegetable  Earth.  ^ 

After  all  the  faline  matter  contained  in  the  afhes  o£Ve^ta^e 
vegetables  has  been  wafted  off  by  the  proceffes  before  ^ 

mentioned,  there  yet  remains  one  infipid  earthy-like 
powder,  generally  of  a  whitifh  colour,  infoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  from  which  fome  iron  may  be  attra&ed  by 
the  magnet.  It  is  faid  to  have  formed  alum  with  the 
vitriolic  acid  ;  a  kind  of  felenite  has  alfo  been  obtained, 
but  fomewhat  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  fame  acid  with  calcareous  earth  ;  this  re- 
fiduum  of  burnt  vegetables  differs  alfo  from  calcareous 
earth,  in  not  being  fufceptible  of  becoming  quicklime 
by  calcination.  It  has  been  found  that  this  refiduum, 
inftead  of  an  earth,  is  a  calcareous  phofphoric  fait,  ft- 
milar  to  that  obtained  from  the  bones  of  animals. 


We  have  thus  finifhed  our  analyfis  of  vegetables  by 
the  naked  fire  ;  and  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  like 
the  analyfis  by  fermentation,  it  can  afford  us  ho  ufeful 
information  on  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable, 
itfelf. 

When  chemiftry  began  firft  to  be  formed  into  a  ra<» 
tional  fcience,  and  to  examine  the  component  parts 
and  internal  conftitution  of  bodies,  it  was  imagined, 
that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire,  difeovering 
us  all  their  adlive  principles,  unclogged  and  unmix¬ 
ed  with  each  other,  would  afford  the  furefl  means  - 
of  judging  of  their  medicinal  powers.  But  on  profe- 
cuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found  that  they 
were  inefficient  for  that  end;  that  the  analyfes  of 
poifonous  and  efculent  plants  agreed  often  as  nearly  as 
the  analyfes  of  one  plant :  that  by  the  adlion  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  heat,  two  principles  of  Vegetables  are  not  barely 
feparated,  but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into  > 
new  forms ;  infomuch  that  it  was  impofiible  to  know 
in  what  form  they  exifted,  and  with  what  qualities  they 
were  endowed,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranfpofitiona 
happened.  If,  for  example,  32  ounces  of  a  certain 
vegetable  fubftance  are.  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and 
a  half  of  acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  five  drams 
of  oil,  and  three  drams  and  a  half  of  fixed  alkaline 
fait;  what  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  medicinal 
qualities  .of  gum  Arabic  P 

III  .Substances  naturally  contained  in  vegetables, and fepa« 

table  by  Art  without  Alteration  of  their  native  1 Qualities* 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  there  is  one  general  fluid 
or  blood  which  is  common  to  all  vegetables,  and  from 
which  the  fluids  peculiar  to  particular  plants  and  theic 
parts  are  prepared  by  a  kind  of  fccretion  ;  To  this  fup- 
8  pofed 
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Elements  pofcd  general  fluid  botanifte  have  given  the  name  of 
fap .  This  opinion  is  rendered  plaufible  from  the  ana- 
logy  in  many  ocher  iefpe&8  between  vegetable  and 
b?^  dF  f  an*mal  fubftances  :  and  indeed  if  we  confider  the  wa* 
vegetables  ter  vegetat:on  as  fchis  general  fluid,  the  opinion  is 
perhaps  not  very  far  from  the  truth  ;  but  the  notion 
has  been  carried  much  farther  than  fuppofing  it  to  be 
mere  water  ;  and  the  opinion  of  naturalifls  on  this 
fubje&  does  not  feem  to  be  well  fupported  by  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  difficult  to  extra&  this  fap  without 
any  mixture  of  their  conftituent  parts.  But  in  a  few 
vegetables,  from  which  ic  diftils  by  wounding  their 
bark,  we  find  this  fuppofed  general  blood  pofTeffing 
properties  not  a  little  various :  Thus  the  iuice  effufed 
from  a  wounded  birch  is  confiderably  different  from 
that  poured  out  from  an  incifion  in  the  vine, 

i.  Grofs  Oils, 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  contain  an  oil  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  Rates.  That  is,  in  feveral  vegetables  a  certain 
quantity  of  oil  is  fuperabundant  to  their  conflitntion, 
is  often  lodged  in  didin£t  refervoirs,  and  does  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  compofition  of  their  other  principles  :  in 
moft  vegetables,  again,  another  quantity  of  oil  is  com¬ 
bined,  and  makes  a  confiituent  part  of  their  principles* 
Of  this  lafi  we  formerly  fpoke  in  our  analyfis  of  vege¬ 
tables  by  fire  ;  and  it  is  the.  former  we  mean  to  confi¬ 
der,  under  the  three  following  beads., 

Grofs  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits, 
and  in  certain  feeds  ;  from  which  they  are  commonly 
extra&td  by  expreffion,  and  are  hence  diflinguifhcd 
Croft  or  ky  the  name  of  exprejfcd  oils .  They  are  contained  alfo 
exprefTed  in  all  the  parts  ef  all  vegetables  that  have  been  exa- 
oib,  pro-  mined,  and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ; 
perties  of.  here  their  qualities  are  much  altered  in  the  procefs 
by  which  they  are  extracted  or  difcovered,  as  we  have 
feen  under  the  foregoing  head. 

Thefe  oils,  in  their  common  Rate,  are  not  diffoluble 
either  in  vinous  fplrits  or  in  water,  though  by  means  of 
certain  intermedia  they  may  be  united  both  with  the 
one  and  the  other.  Thus  a  fkilful  interpofition  of  fu* 
gar  renders- them  mifcible,  with  water  into  what  are 
called  lohochi  and  oily  drayghts  ;  by  the  intervention  of 
gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with  water  into  a  milky 
fluid  :  by  alkaline  falts  they  are  changed  into  a  foap, 
which  is  mifcible  both  with  water  and  fpiritous  liquors, 
and  is  perfe&ly  diflolved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform 
tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the 
foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fait;  and  the  oil, 
which  of  courfe  feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone 
this  remarkable  change,  that  it  now  diffolves  without 
any  intermedium  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

ExprefTed  oils  expofed  to  the  cold  lofe  their  fluidi¬ 
ty  greatly  ;  fome  of  them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold, 
congeal  into  a  confident  mafs.  Kept  for  fome  time 
in  a  warm  air,  they  become  thin  and  highly  rancid  : 
their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed 
into  a  fliarp  acrimonious  one  :  and  in  this  Rate,  inRead 
of  allaying,  they  occafion  irritation  ;  inRead  ofobtunding 
corrofive.  humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe 
oils  are  liable  to  the  fame  noxious  alteration  while  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  fubjed  :  hence  arifes  the  ranci¬ 
dity  which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds  and 
thofe  called  thd  cold feeds>  are  fo  liable  to  contrad  in 
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keeping.  Neverthelefs,  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  Elements.^ 
kernels  with  water,  the  oil,  by  the  intervention  of  the  ’  v^tJ 
other  matter  of  the  fubjed,  unites  with  the  water,  in¬ 
to  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inRead  of  grow¬ 
ing  rancid,  turns  four  on  Randing. 

It  appears  then  that  fome  kind  of  fermentation  goes 
on  in  the  progrefs  of  oils  in  the  rancid  Rate  ;  and  it  • 
would  feem  from  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Macquer, 
that  an  acid  is  evolved,  which  renders  them  more  fo- 
luble  in  fpirit  of  wine  than  before. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree 
of  heat  as  much  exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  does  that  of  the  human  body,  thefe  oils  fuffer 
little  difiipation  of  their  parts.  In  a  greater  heat  they 
emit  a  pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ; 
and  when  fuffered  to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found 
to  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  tha» 
they  had  before,  together  with  an  acrid  taRe.  In  a 
heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  veftels,  the  great- 
eR  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  empyreumatic  Rate,  a 
black  coal  remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  cho-  p  3°.  ^ 
colate  nut,  we  obtain,  inRead  of  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubRanceJ/feb^e-! 
of  a  butyraceous  confidence  ;  and  from  others,  as  the  ous  matter > 
nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as  tallow.  Thefe  con- 
cretes  are  mod  commodioufly  extracted  by  boiling  the 
fubdance  in  water :  the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by 
the  heat,  feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furface,  and  re- 
fumes4ts  proper  confidence  as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubRances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  generaL 
properties  with  exprefTed  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to- 
become  rancid  in  keeping  than  mod  of  the  common 
fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  ehemifls,  that  their  thick 
confidence  is  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  an  acid 
principle  :  for,  in  their  refolutiou  by  fire,  they  yield  a 
vapour  more  fenfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oik;  and  fluid 
oils,  by  the  admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  are  redti-. 
ced  to  a  thick  or  folid  mafs, 

3.  Eflential  Oils,  - 

Eflential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegeta- 
hies,  or  p  irts  of  vegetables,  thatare  confiderably  odo-oils^  * 
rous.  They  are  the  direct  principle  in  which  the  whence 
odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungency,  and  °htaincd* 
other  a&ive  powers  of  the  fubjed  refide;  whence  their 
name  of  effences  or  ejfentiol  oils . 

Eflential  oils  are  fecreted  fluids  ;  and  are  often  lod¬ 
ged  in  one  part  of  the  plant,  while  the  red  are  entire¬ 
ly  void  of  them.  Sometimes  they  are  found  in  fepa- 
rate  fpaces  or  receptacles  ;  and  are  there  vifible  by  the 
naked  eye  :  thus,  in  the  rind  of  lemons,  oranges,  ci  ¬ 
trons,  and  many  others,  there  arc  placed  everywhere 
fmall  pellucid  veficles,  which,  by  preffing  the  peel  near 
to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  fquirt  out  a  quantity  of  eflerN 
tial  oil,  forming  a  Rream  of  lambent  flame  :  hence,  too, 
an  oleofaccharum  -may  be  made,  by  rubbing  the  exte¬ 
rior  furface  of  thefe  peels  with  a. piece  of  lump  fugar, 
which  at  once  tears  open  thefe  veficles,  and  abforba 
their  contained  oil. 

Eflential  oils  unite  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
compofe  with  it  one  homogeneous  tranfparent  fluid  ; 
though  fome  of  them  require  for  this  purpofe  a  much 

larger 
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element*,  larger  proportion  of  the  fplrlt  than  others.  The  dif- 

v  ference  of  their  folubility  perhaps  ^depends  on  the 

Their  pro-  quantity  of  difengaged  acid  ;  that  being  found  by  Mr 
peuie$.  Macquer  not  only  to  promote  the  folution  of  effential 

oils,  but  even  of  thofe  of  the  un&uous  kind.  Water 

alio,  though  it  does  not  diffolve  their  whole  fubftance, 
may  be  made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more 
fubtile  matter,  fo  as  to  become  confiderably  impreg¬ 
nated  with  their  flavour ;  by  the  admixture  of  fugar, 
gnm,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline  falts,  they  are 
made  totally  diffoluble  in  water.  Digefted  with  vola¬ 
tile  alkali,  they  undergo  various  changes  of  colour, 
and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  acquire  confiderable  de¬ 
grees  of  fragrance;  while  fixed  alkali  univerfally  impairs 
their  odour. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  moft  of  thefe  oils  is  lefs  than 
that  of  water  :  fome^of  them,  however,  are  fo  heavy 
as  to  fink  in  water  ;  but  thefe  varieties  fhall  be  noticed 
when  we  come  to  their  preparation. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  ex¬ 
hale  ;  and  on  this  principle  they  are  commonly  ex- 
traded  from  fubjeds  that  contain  them  ;  for  no  other 
fluid,  which  naturally  exifts  in  vegetables,  is  exhalable 
by  that  degree  of  heat,  excepting  the  aqueous  moi- 
jture,  from  which  the  greateft  part  of  the  oil  is  eafily 
feparated.  Some  of  thefe  oils  arife  with  a  muck  lefs 
heat,  a  heat  little  greater  than  that  in  which  water  be¬ 
gins  vifibly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by  a  burn¬ 
ing  heat,  they  differ  little  from  expreffed  oils. 

Effential  oils,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a  warm  air, 
fuffer  an  alteration  very  different  from  that  which  the 
expreffed  undergo.  lnftead  of  growing  thin,  rancid, 
and  acrimonious,  they  gradually  become  thick,  and  at 
length  harden  into  a  folid  brittle  concrete  ;  with  a  re¬ 
markable  diminution  of  their  volatility,  fragrancy, 
pungency,  and  warm  flimulating  quality.  In  this  flate, 
they  are  found  to  confifl  of  two  kinds  of  matter ;  a 
fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original  oil ;  and 
ofagroffer  fub fiance  which  remains  behind,  not  ex- 
halable  without  a  burning  heat,  or  fuch  as  changes  its 
nature,  and  refolves  it  into  an  acid,  an  empyrcumatic 
oil,  and  a  black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  inftantly  pro¬ 
duces,  in  effential  oils,  a  change  nearly  fimilar  to  that 
which  time  effe&s.  In  making  thefe  kinds  of  mix¬ 
tures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  ;  for  when 
a  ftrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre,  is  pouied  ha- 
Itily  into  an  effential  oil,  a  great  heat  and  ebullition  en~ 
fue,  and  often  an  explofion  happens,  or  the  mixture 
bur  ft  s  into  flame.  The  union  of  expreffed  oils  with 
acids  is  accompanied  with  much  lefs  conflift. 

4.  Concrete  effential  oil. 

33  Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  root,  in- 

Conaete  ftead  a  dujd  effential  oil,  yield  a  fub  flan  ce  poffefling 
efTenual  ^  famc  general  propeities,  but  of  a  thick' or  febace- 
cus  confiilence.  This  fubftance  appears  to  be  of  as 
great  volatility  and  fubtility  of  parts  as  the  fluid  oils: 
it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
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concretes  upon  the  furface  of  the  collected  vapour, 

The  total  exhalation  of  this  matter,  and  its  concreting 
again  into  its  original  confident  flate,  without  any 
reparation  of  it  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part,  diftin- 
guiihea  it  from  effential  oils  that  have  been  thickened 
or  indurated  by  age  or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor, 

3-1 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  Camphor,1 
the  woody  parts  of  certain  Indian  trees.  See  Cam -dhbnguilk 
phora  (b).  It  is  volatile  like  effential  oils,  and  foluble 
both  in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits  :  it  unites  freely 
with  water  by  the  intervention- of  gum,  but  very  fpa- 
ringly  and  imperfectly  by  the  other  intermedia  that 
render  oils  mifcible  with  watery  liquors.  It  differs 
from  the  febactous  as  well  as  fluid  efiential  oils,  in 
fuffering  no  fenfible  alteration  from  long  keeping  ;  in 
being  totally  exhalable,  not  only  by  the  heat  ot  boil¬ 
ing  water,  but  in  a  warm  air,  without  any  change  or 
feparation  of  its  parts,  the  lafl  particle  that  remains 
unexhaled  appearing  to  be  of  the  lame  nature  with  the 
original  camphor  ;  in  its  receiving  no  empyrcumatic 
imprefhon,  and  iuffering  no  refolution,  from  any  de¬ 
gree  of  file  to  which  it  can  be  expoied  in  clofe  veffels, 
though  readily  combuflibie  111  the  open  air ;  in  being 
diffolved  by  concentrated  acids  into  a  liquid  form  ;  and 
in  feveral  other  properties  which  it  is  needlefs  to  fpe- 
cify  in  this  place. 

6.  Aroma, 

Or  fpiritus  re&or,  is  the  name  given  to  the  odo¬ 
rous  principle  of  vegetables.  Thefe  bodies  differ  great- 
ly  from  one  another  in  the  quantity,  ftrength,  and  vo-Ockron* 
latility  of  the  odorous  principle  which  they  contain.  princq>l^ 
It  is  generally  found  united  with  volatile  oils;  but  it 
is  foluble  in  alcohol  and  water  as  well  as  in  thefe.  The 
flighteft  degree  of  heat  is  fufficient  to  diiengage  the 
aroma  of  plants.  To  obtain  it,  the  plant  mult  be  di- 
ftilled  in  a  balneum  mariae,  and  its  vapours  received  in¬ 
to  a  cold  capital,  which  may  condenle  and  afterwards 
conduct  them  in  a  fluid  flate  into  the  receiver.  The 
product  is  pure  odoriferous  water,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  ot  effential  or  diddled  water.  ri  his  liquor 
is  to  be  confidered  as  a  folution  of  the  aroma  or  odo¬ 
rous  principle  in  water.  When  aromatic  water  is  heat¬ 
ed,  it  lofes  its  fro  ell  in  confequence  of  the  odorous  prin¬ 
ciple  being  more  volatile  than  the  fluid  in  which  it 
was  diffolved.  This  principle  is  alio  dilhpated  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air.  Many  la&s  would  induce  us  to 
believe,  that  the  principle  of  imell  is  one  ot  the  ele¬ 
mentary  piineiples  of  volatile  oils  ;  but  we  are  as  yet 
almofl  completely  ignorant  of  its  chemical  nature, 
pioperties,  and  combinations. 

7.  Refin. 

Effential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  char'atfea 
rejws.  When  the  indurated  mafs  has  been  expofed  toofrefin.  * 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  till  its  more  fubtile  part,  or 
the  pure  effential  oil  that  remained  in  it,  has  exhaled, 
the  grois  matter  left  behind  is  likewiie  called  refin.  We 


(b)  It  may  likewife  be  procured  from  moft  of  the  volatile  oils,  by  volatilizing  the  oil  in  a  temperature  a 
few  degrees  below  that  which  is  fufficient  to  elevate  the  camphor. 
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Element*.  find,  in  many  vegetables,  refins  analogous  both  to  one 

- -  and  the  other  of  tbefe  concretes;  fome  containing  a 

fubtile  oil,  ft ;  arable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water; 
others  containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of  exhaling 
in  that  heat. 

Refins  in  general  ciffolve  in  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
though  fame  of  them  much  lefs  eafily  than  others :  it 
is  chiefly  by  means  of  this  diflolvent  that  they  are  ex- 
traced  from  t lie  fubjetts  in  which  they  are  contained. 
They  diffolve  alfo  in  oils  both  exprtfled  and  effential ; 
and  may  t  e  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of 
tire  fame  intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mif- 
cible  with  water.  In  a  heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid  ;  and  in  this  Hate 
they  may  be  incorporated  one  with  another.  In  their 
resolution  by  fire,  in  clofe  veffels,  they  yield  a  mani- 
"  fell  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 


8.  Gum. 


Gvitn,  dr 


^  ^  Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubfl antes  in  being 
ftlnTuiHiing  uninflammable  ;  for  though  it  may  he  burnt  to  a  coal, 
th^ri^lers  and  thence  to  afh  it  ne  ver  yields  any  flame.  It  dif- 
of.  fers  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion  of  the  princi¬ 

ples  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire  ;  the  quantity  of 
empyreumatic  cil  being  fr.r  lefs,  and  th'.t  of  an  acid 
far  greater.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  it  fuffers  no 
ditfipation  :  nor  does  it  liquefy  like  refins ;  hut  conti¬ 
nues  unchanged,  till  the  heat  be  fo  far  increafed  as  to 
fccrch  or  turn  it  to  a  coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vif- 
cous  adhefive  m;ds,  called  mucilage  :  by  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  it  is  difiblved  into  a  fluid,  which  proves  more  or 
lefs  glutinous  according  to  the  proportion  of  gum. 
It  does  not  diffolve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any  kind  of 
oil:  neverthelefs,  when  foftened  with  w  ter  into  a  mu¬ 
cilage,  it  is  eafily  mifcible  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and 
wich  refins;  which  by  this  means  become  foluble  in 
watery  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are  thus  ex¬ 
cellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous 
liquors,  which  has  been  kept  a  fee  ret  in  few  hands, 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  Dr  Grew.  “  I  took 
(fays  he)  oil  of  ani feeds,  and  pouring  it  upon  another 
he fly ,  I  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into 
a  perfect  milk-white  baifain  or  butter;  by  which  means 
the  oil  became  mingleable  with  any  vinous  or  watery 
liquor,  eafily  and  iuftantaneoufly  diffolving  therein  in 
the  form  of  a  milk.  And  note,  this  is  done  without 
the  lead  alteration  of  the  fmell,  tafle,  nature,  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  oil.  By  fomewhat  the  fame  means 
any  other  ftillatitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a 
milk-white  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with 
water  or  any  other  liquor :  vC’hich  is  of  various  ufe  in 
medicine,  and  what  I  find  oftentimes  very  convenient 
and  advantageous  to  be  done.”  (Grew  of  Mixture,  chap . 
x.injl.i,§  7.)  This  inquiry  has  lately  been  further 
profecuted  in  the  fir  ft  volume  of  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  published  by  a  fociety  of  phvficians  in  London  ; 
where  various  experiments  are  related,  for  rendering 
oils,  both  effential  and  expreffed,  and  different  un&u- 
ous  and  refinous  bodies,  foluble  in  water  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  gum.  Mucilages  have  alfo  been-  ufed  for 
lufpending  crude  mercury,  and  fome  other  ponderous 
and  infoluble  fubftances:  the  mercury  is  by  this  means 
not  a  little  'divided  ;  but  it  is  found  that  the  panicles 
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are  very  apt  to  run  together  or  fuUde,  if  a  pretty  cor.  Elements, 
ftant  agitation  be  not  kept  up. 

As  oily  and  refinous  fubftances  are  thus  united  to 
water  by  the  means  of  gum,  fogums  may  in  like  man¬ 
ner  be  united  to  ipirit  of  wine  by  the  intervention  of 
refins  and  effential  oils;  though  the  fpirit  does  not 
take  up  rear  fo  much  of  the  gum  as  water  does  of  the 
oil  or  rdiii. 

Acid  iiqnors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils,  or  ren¬ 
der  them  confident,  do  not  impede  the  diffolution  of 
gum,  or  of  oils  blended  with  gum.  Alkaline  falcs, 
cn  the  contrary,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  though  they  ‘ 
render  pure  oils  foluble  in  water,  prevent  the  folution 
of  gum,  and  of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure 
gum  be  oiflolved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any  alkali 
will  occafiou  the  gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  a  confident  form  ;  if  any  oily  or  refiftous  body 
was  previoufly  blended  with  the  gum,  this  *lfo  fepa- 
rates,  and  eithtr  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the 
top,  according  to  its  gravity. 

9  Gum-refin. 

By  gum-refin  1*3  underftood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  Qwrr^rcfin 
refill.  Many  vegetables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  Gf  what 
in  which  the  component  parts  are  fo  intimately  united,  compound* 
with  the  inteipoficion  perhaps  of  fome  other  matter^4*4 
that  the  compound,  in  a  pharmaceutical  view,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  diftindf  kind  of  principle  ;  the  whole 
mafs  diflblving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  ;  and  the  lolutions  being  not  turbid  or 
milky,  like  thofe  of  the  grade r  mixtures  of  gum  and 
refin,  but  perfectly  tranfparent.  Such  is  the  aftrin- 
gent^  matter  of  biftort-root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of 
gentian.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  had  fome  par  ¬ 
ticular  name  for  this  kind  of  matter  ;  as  the  term 
gum-refin  is  appropriated  to  the  groffeft  mixtures,  iri 
which  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts  are  but  loofely 
joined,  and  eafily  feparable  from  each  ocher. 

We  fhall  afterwards  find  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  imitate  this  natural  combination  by  art.  As  the 
cfFebfs  of  medicines  very  generally  depend  on  their 
folubility  in  the  ftomaeh,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  bring 
their  more  infoluble  parts.  Inch  as  refinous  and  oily 
matters,  into  the  ftate  of  gu tn-refin  ;  this  is  done,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  mucilage.  By  this  management  thele  mat¬ 
ters  become  much  more  foluble  in  the  ftomaeh  ;  and 
the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  called  an  emulfion,  from  its 
whitilh  colour,  refembling  that  of  milk. 

10.  Saline  Matter. 

Of  the  faltne  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different 
kinds,  which  have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined  : 
the  fweet  and  the  acid  ones  are  the  molt  plentiful  and 
the  heft  known. 

There  have  lately,  however,  been  difeovered  a  con-  v  .3* 
fiderable  variety  of  falts  indifferent  vegetables.  The fai^Tn ve- 
mdd  fixed  alkali,  which  was  formerly  confidered  as  a  getablee, 
rrodudt  of  the  fire?>  has  been  obtained  from  almoft  all 
plants  by  macerating  them  in  acids  ;  the  vegetable  al- 
l.ali  is  the  moll  common,  but  the  mineral  is  alfo 
found  in  the  marine  plants.  Befides  the  fixed  alkali, 
ievcral  other  Llts  have  been  detected  in  different  vege¬ 
tables  ;  fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar,  common  fait,  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fait,  nitre,  febrifuge  falc,  and  felenite.  From 

fome 
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Elements,  fome  experiments,  too,  the  volatile  alkali  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  exift  ready  formed  in  many  plants  of  the  cru¬ 
ciform  or  tetradynamian  tribe. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  though  fome 
of  thefe  falts  are  really  produ&s  of  vegetation,  others 
of  them  are  not  unfrequently  adventitious,  being  im¬ 
bibed  from  the  foil  without  any  change  produced  by 
the  fun&ions  of  the  vegetable. 

The  juices  of  vegetables,  expofed  to  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  boiling  water,  fuffer  genernlly  no  other 
change  than  the  evaporation  of  their  watery  parts ; 
the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  with  fuch  of 
the  other  fixed  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the 
juice.  From  many  plants,  after  the  exhalation  of 
great  part  of  the  water,  the  faline  matter  gradually 
feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into  little  folid 
maffes,  leaving  the  other  fubftxnces  diitolved  ©r  in  a 
moift  Hate;  from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found 
of  obtaining  aymre  concrete  fait, 
particularly  The  falts  more  peculiarly  native  and  effential  to  ve- 
the  fweet  gables  are  the  fweet  and  the  four  ;  thefe  two  are 
four.  frequently  blended  together  in  the  fame  vegetable,  and 
.  fometimes  pafs  into  each  other  at  different  ages  of  the 
plant.  Of  the  four  falts  fevcral  kinds  are  known  in 
pharmacy  and  in  the  arts  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  forrel,  of 
lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  &c.  The  faccharme  falts 
arc  alfo  obtained  from  a  great  number  of  vegetables ; 
they  may  in  general  be  eafily  difeovered  by  their  fweet 
tafte  :  the  fugar-cane  is  the  vegetable  from  which  this 
faline  matter  is  procured  in  greateft  quantity,  and  with 
rnoft  profit  in  commerce.  For  its  medicinal  and  che¬ 
mical  properties,  fee  Materia  Medica,  Art.  VII. 

The  fweet  and  four  falts  above-mentioned  diffolve 
not  only  in  water,  like  other  faline  bodies,  but  many 
of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  rectified  fpif  It  alfo. 
The  grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they 
are  aimed  always  accompanied  in  the  fubjedl,  diffolves 
freely  along  with  them  in  water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in 
great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  re¬ 
tained  by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes ;  but  of  thofe 
which  water  takes  up,  a  confiderable  part  always  ad- 
Tieres  to  the  fait.  Hence  effential  falts,  as  they  are 
called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  wa¬ 
ter)'  juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake 
largely  of  the  other  foluhle  principles  of  the  fubjedf  ; 
while  thofe  extra&ed  by  fpirit  of  wine  are  more  pure. 
By  means  of  re&ified  fpirit,  fome  produ&ion*  of  this 
kind  may  be  freed  from  their  impurities.  Perfed  Sac¬ 
charine  concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indi- 
41  genaus  fweets  may  be  thus  purified. 

Saline  mat-  There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter  obtained  from 
ter  of  ben-  fome  rcfinonB  bodies,  particularly  from  benzoin,  which 
*Cm‘  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  foregoing,  and  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  be  a  part  of  the  ef¬ 
fential  oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with 
the  acid  more  predominant  or  more  difengaged  than 
in  the  other  kinds  of  coagulated  or  indurated,  oils. 
Thefe  concretes  diffolve  both  in  water  and  in  vinous 
Spirits,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly  in  both  :  they 
ffiow  Several  evident  marks  of  acidity,  have  a  fmdl  like 
that  of  the  refin  from  which  they  are  obtained,  tx- 
Fale  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  a  little 
greater,  and  are  inflammable  in  the  fire. 
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1 1 .  Farina  or  flour.  Element?, 

This  fubftance  partakes  of  the  nature  of  gum,  but 
has  more  tafte,  is  more  fermentable,  and  much  more 
nutritive.  It  abounds  in  very  many  vegetables,  and  is 
generally  depefited  in  certain  parts,  feemingly  for  the 
purpofe  of  its  being  more  advantageoufly  accommo-. 
dated  to  their  nourifhment  and  growth.  Several  of 
the  bulbous  and  other  roots,  fuch  as  thofe  of  potatoes, 
briony,  thofe  from  which  caffava  is  extra&ed,  falep, 
and  many  othera,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  white 
ftecula  refembling  and  really  poffeffmg  the  properties 
of  farina.  The  plants  of  the  leguminous  tribe,  fuch 
as  peas  and  beans,  are  found  alfo  to  abound  with  this 
matter.  But  the  largeft  quantity  of  farina  refides  in 
grains,  which  are  therefore  called  farinaceous .  Of 

this  kind  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  other 
fimiiar  plants.  4s 

At  firft  fight  farina  appears  to  ie  one  homogeneous  Faring  of 
fubftance  :  it  is,  however,  found  to  be  a  compound  of  what^om- 
three  different  and  feparable  parts.  To  illuftrate  this,  PJUruCun 
we  (hall  take  as  an  example  the  farina  of  wheat,  being 
the  vegetable  which  affords  it  in  greateft  quantity,  aqd 
in  its  moft  perfect  ftatc.  To  feparate  thefe  different 
parts  we  form  a  paft<*  with  any  quantity  of  flour 
and  cold  water;  we  fufpend  this  pafte  in  a  bag  of 
muffin  or  fuch  like  cloth  ;  we  next  let  fall  on  it  a 
flream  of  cold  water  from  fome  height,  and  the  bag 
may  now  and  then  be  very  gently  fqueezed  ;  the  water 
in  its  defeent  carries  down  with  it  a  very  fine  white 
powder,  which  is  received  along  with  the  water  in  a 
veffel  placed  below  the  bag  :  the  procefs  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  no  more  of  this  white  powder  comes  off, 
which  is  known  by  the  water  £hat  paffes  through  the 
bag  ceafing  to  Le  of  a  milky  colour.  The  procefs  be¬ 
ing  now  Snifhed,  the  farina  is  found  to  be  feparated 
into  three  different  fubflances:  the  glutinous  or  ve- 
geto-animal  part  remains  in  the  bag*;  the  amylum  or 
ftarch  is  depofited  from  the  water  which  baa  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  vefftl  placed  below  the  bag  ;  and,  laftly, 
a  mucous  matter  is  held  diffolved  in  the  fame  water 
from  which  the  flarch  has  been  depofited:  this  mucous 
part  may  be  brought  to  the  confidence  ©f  honey,  by 
evaporating  the  water  in  which  it  is  kept  in  foluticn. 

Thefe  feveral  parts  are  found  alfo  to  differ  remark¬ 
ably  in  their  fenfible  and  chemical  properties.  The 
vegeto-animal  part  is  of  a  whitifh  grey  colour,  is  a  te¬ 
nacious,  du£tile,  and  elaftic  matter,  partly  poffelfing 
the  texture  of  animal  membranes.  Diftilled  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  it  yields,  kke  all  animal  matters,  a  true  volatile 
alkali  ;  and  its  coal  affords  no  fixed  alkali.  It  is  not 
only  infoluble,  but  even  indiffufible,  in  water ;  both 
which  appear  from  its  remaining  in  the  bag  after  long- 
continued  lotions.  Like  gums,  it  is  infoluble  in  alco¬ 
hol,  in  oils,  or  ether  ;  but  it  is  alfo  infoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  yields  on  diftillation  prodft&s  very  different 
from  thofe  afforded  by  gums:  it  is  therefore  of  an 
animal  nature,  and  approaches  perhaps  nearer  to  the 
coagulablc  lymph  of  animals  than  to  any  other  fub¬ 
ftance. 

The  fixed  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  diffolves  the 
gluten  vegeto-animale ;  but  when  it  is  precipitated  from 
this  folution  by  means  of  acids,  it  is  found  to  have  loft 
its  dafticity.  The  mineral  acids,  and  efpecially  the 

nitrous, 
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^Elements,  nitrous,  arc  alfo  capable  of  diffolving  the  vegeto-ani- 
mal  part  of  the  farina. 

The  (larch,  amylum,  or  the  amylaceous  matter, 
makes  the  principal  part  of  the  farina.  As  we  before 
noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depofited  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  which  has  pervaded  the  entire  farina :  it  is  of  a 
greyifh  white  colour,  but  can  be  rendered  much  whiter 
by  making  it  undergo  a  certain  degree  of  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Starch  is  infoluMe  in  cpld  water  ;  but  in  hot 
water  it  forms  a  tninfparent  glue :  hence  the  neceffity 
of  employing  cold  water  in  fepaiating  it  from  the  ve- 
ge to- animal  part.  Diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an 
acid  phlegm  ;  and  its  coal  affords,  like  other  vege¬ 
tables,  a  fixed  alkaline  fait.  As  (larch  forms  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  farina,  it  is  probably  the  princip  1  nu¬ 
tritive  conftituent  in  brea  k 

The  mucou?,  or  rather  the  mucofo  faccharine  mat¬ 
ter,  is  only  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  in  bread.  This 
fubftance  on  diftillaticn  is  found  to  exhibit  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  fugar.  The  ufe  of  this  matter  feems  to  be 
that  of  pioducing  the  vinous  fermentation  :  and  we 
may  obferve  once  for  all,  that  the  preparation  of  good 
bread  probably  depends  on  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
three  different  parts  above  deferibed;  viz.  that  the  vin¬ 
ous  fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  mucofo  faccharine 
part,  the  acetous  by  the  (larch,  and  the  putrid  by  the 
gluten  vegeto-animaie.  From  different  ftates  or  de¬ 
grees  of  thefe  feveral  ftages  of  fermentation  the  qua 
lities  of  good  bread  are  probably  derived. 

i  2.  Of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables. 

The  colouring  matter  of  vegetables  feems  to  be  of 
an  intermediate  nature  between  the  gummy  and  refi- 

_  ^  nons  parts.  It  is  in  many  plants  equally  well  extradl- 

vegetables.  by  water,  and  by  rectified  fpirit  :  it  is  alfo,  how¬ 
ever,  procurable  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  not  at  all  fo- 
luble  in  either  of  thefe  menftrua.  It  would  feem  that 
the  colouring  matter,  ftri&ly  fo  called,  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  refearches  of  chemifts  It  i*  only  the  bafe 
or  nidus ,  in  which  the  real  colouring  matter  is  embo¬ 
died,  that  chemiftry  has  as  yet  reached  ;  and  on  the 
chemical  properties  of  this  lofey  colours  are  capable  of 
being  extracted  by  different  menftrua,  and  of  being 
varioufly  accommodated  to  the  purpofes  of  dying. 

I  he  fubftance  from  which  the  colours  of  vegetables 
are  immediately  derived,  j8  without  doubt  a  very  fub- 
tile  body.  Since  plants  are  known  to  lofe  their  co¬ 
lour  when  excluded  from  the  light  of  the  fun,  there  is 
r^afon  to  think  that  the  immediately  colouring  fub- 
fbinte  isprnvnly  derived  from  the  matter  of  the  fun, 
ifomcwhat  elaborated  by  vegetable  life. 

Many  of  thefe  dyes  :ire  evolved  or  varioufty  modi¬ 
fied  by  chemical  operations.  Thus  a  colouring  n«at- 
ter  is  fomew hat  depofited  in  the  form  cf  a  fecula  du¬ 
ring  the  putrefnflion  of  the  vegetable  ;  in  others  it  is 
evolved  or  changed  hy  r.lum,  by  acids,  or  by  alkali. 
We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  any  part  of  the  vegetable 
may  be  the  bafe  or  the  colouring  matter.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  fdubihty  of  the  different  dyes  in  their 
proper  menftrua  ;  and  in  thefe  foliliicns  we  have  not 
been  able  to  feparate  the  real  colouring  matter  from 
the  bafe  in  which  it  is  invifoted.  After  all,  then,  we 
muft  conclude,  that  a  full  ir.veftigation  of  this  fubjeft 
more  propei ly  belongs  to  the  fublimer  parts  of  Che- 
Vol.  XiV.  Part  i. 
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Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the 
colouring 
matter  of 


mistry,  than  to  the  bufmefs  in  which  we  are  at  pre-  fc'ement*. 
fent  engaged.  - J 

The  colouring  drugs  are  confidered  in  their  proper 
places. 

In  finiftiing  our  hiftory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
it  only  remains  that  we  fhouid  offer  fome 

General  Observations  on  the  foregoing  Principles. 
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1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  ohferved,  are  obtain- Pra&ieal 
able  only  from  a  few  vegetables  :  but  profs  oil,  refill,  °.bferva" 
gum,  and  talme  matter,  appear  to  be  common,  in  getabks. 
greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all ;  fome  abounding  more 

with  one  and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  inti¬ 
mately  combined;  fo  as  to  be  extra&ed  together  from 
the  fubjedt,  by  thofe  dfffolvento,  in  which  fome  of  them  . 
feparatdy  could  not  bediffolved.  Hence  watery  infu- 
fions  and  fpirituous  tindures  of  a  plant,  contain  re- 
fpedively  more  fubflances  than  thofe  of  which  water 
or  fpirit  is  the  proper  diffolvent. 

3.  After  a  plant  has  been  fufiiciently  infufed  in  wa- 
ter,  all  that  fpirit  extrads  from  the  refiJuum  may  be 
confidered  as  confifting  wholly  of  fuch  matter  a3  di- 
redly  belongs  to  the  adion  of  fpirit.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  ex¬ 
trads  afterwards  may  be  confidered  as  confifting  only 
of  that  matter  of  which  water  is  the  dired  diffol¬ 
vent. 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  we  have  enumerated,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  ef¬ 
fential  oil,  whether  fluid  or  concrete,  and  the  camphor, 
and  volatile  effential  fait,  will  gradually  exhale  with  the 
(team  of  the  water,  and  rnay  be  colleded  by  receiving 
the  fleam  in  proper  veffeh  placed  beyond  the  adion  of 
the  heat.  I  he  other  principles  not  being  volatile  in 
this  degree  of  heat,  remain  behind;  the  grofs  oil  and 
febaeeous  matter  ilcat  on  the  top:  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  fubftance,  and  a  part  of  the  refin,  are  diffolved  by 
the -water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  form  by 
draining  the  hquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a  gentle  heat 
till  the  water  has  exhaled.  'The  reft  of  the  refin,  dill 
retained  by  the  fubjed,  may  1  e  extraded  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  feparated  in  its  proper  form  by  exhaling  the 
fpirit.  On  thefe  foundations  rr.oft  of  the  fubllancea 
contained  in  vegetables  may  be  extraded,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  in  a  pure  i^ate,  however  they  may  be  compounded 
together  in  the  fubjed. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  tke  principles  is  found 
naturally  difen gaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diftind 
receptacles  within  the  fubjed,  or  extravafated  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  on  the  furface.  'Finis,  in  the  dried  roots  of 
angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  inicrofcope  difeovers 
vein>'  or  uiin  In  the  flower  cups  of  hypericum,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  orange-tree,  tranfparent  points  are 
diilinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye;  which,  at  firfl  view, 
feem  to  be  ho’es,  l  ut  on  a  clofir  examination  are 
found  to  be  little  velicles  filled  w  ith  effential  oil.  In 
the  baik  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  fome  other  trees, 
the  oily  receptacles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  co- 
pioufiy  fupplied  with  the  oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that 
they  frequently  hurfl,  tfpecially  in  the  wr.rfn  climates, 
and  difeharge  their  conteuis  in  great  quantities.  The 
acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among 
ourfelve#,  yield  almoft  pure  gummy  exudations.  From 
Nn  * 
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Elements.  3  fpecies  of  afh  is  fecrcted  the  faline  fweet  fubftance 
\jwr-ifmmms  ITianna  .  anj  only  kind  0f  fugar  with  which  the 
ancients  were  acquainted,  appears  to  have  been  a  na¬ 
tural  exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  are,  as  far  as  is  known, 
all  that  naturally  exift  in  vegetables  ;  and  all  that  art 
can  extraft  from  them,  without  fuch  operations  as 
change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their  original  quali¬ 
ties.  In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour, 
fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues,  of  the  fubjecl,  are 
altnoft  always  found  concentrated. 

y.  In  fome  vegetables  the  whole  medicinal  a&ivity 
refides  in  one  principle.  Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the 
only  medicinal  principle  is  a  grote  oil;  in  horfe-radifh 
root,  an  eflential  oil  ;  in  jalap  root,  a  refin  ;  in  mar(h 
mallow  root,  a  gum  ;  in  the  leaves  of  lovrel,  a  faline 
acid  iubftaRce. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  reading  m  one 
principle,' and  another  in  another,  ihus  Peruvian  bark 
has  an  aftringent  refin  and  a  bitter  gum  ;  wormwood 
a  ftrong  flavoured  eflential  oil  and  a  bitter  gum  reiin. 

p.  The  grofs  in  tip  id  oils  and  febaceous  matteis,  the 
fimpie  iniipid  gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  fahne  fub¬ 
ftances,  feem  to  agree  both  in  their  medicinal  qualities 
and  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

10.  But  eflential  oils,  rtlins,  and  gum-refins,  differ 
much  in  different  fubje&s.  As  eflential  oils  are  unt- 
verfaily  the  principle  of  odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  they  muff  differ  in  thk  refpeA  as  much  as 
the  fuhjeAs  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Keflns 
frequently  partake  of  the  oil,  and  consequently  of  the 
differences  depending  on  it ;  with  this  further  diver- 
fity,  that  the  grofs  refinous  part  often  contains  other 
powers  than  thofe  which  refide  in  oils.  I  hus  from 
■wormwood  a  refin  may  be  prepared,  containing  not 
only  the  flrong  fmell  and  flavour  but  hkewife  the  whole 
bitternefs  of  the  herb  ;  from  which  laft  quality  the  oil 
h  entirely  free.  The  bitter,  aftringent,  purgative,  and 
emetic  virtue  of  vegetables,  refute  generally  iji  different 
forts  of  refinous  matter,  either  pure  or  blended  with 
gummy  and  faline  parts  ;  of  which  kind  of  combina¬ 
tions  there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component 
parts  can  fcarcely  be  fepavated  from  each  other,  the 
whole  compound  duTolving  almofl  equally  in  aqueous 

and  fpirituous  menftrua.  #  t 

1 1.  There  are  fomt  fubflances  alfo,  which,  from  their 
being  totally  foluble  in  water,  and  not  in  fpirit,  may 
be  efteemed  to  be  mere  gums  ;  but  which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  poffefs  virtues  never  to  be  fouiivl  in  the  iimple 
gum*.  Such  are  the  aftringent  gum  called  acacia,  and 
the  purgative  gum  extracted  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain 
fubtile.  principles  different  in  different  plants,  of  too 
great  tenuity  to  be  collected  m  their  pure  ftate,  and  of 
which  oils,  gums,  and  refins,  are  only  the  matrices  or 
vehicles.  This  inquiry  »s  foreign  to  the  purpotes  of 
pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  about  groLer  and 
more  fenfiblc  ebjeAe.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odo¬ 
riferous  plant  an  eflential  oil,  containing  in  a  final! 
compafs  the  whole  fragrance  of  a  large  quantity. of  the 
fubjeA,  our  intentions  are  equally  answered,  whether 
the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  dteeA  odorous  matter, 
or  whether  it  has  diffufed  through  it  a  fragrant  prin¬ 
ciple  moreJwbtile  than  ittelf.  And  when  this  oil  in 
long  keeping  lofcs  its  odour,  and  becomes  a  refin,  it  is 
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equal  in  regard  to  the  prefect  confiderations,  whether  t  Element*. 
the  effeA  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a  fubtile  prin- 
ciple,  or  from  a  change  produced  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  oil  itfelf. 


Sect.  II.  Animals. 
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From  the  hiftory  we  have  already  given  of  the  ve- The  nature 
getable  kingdom,  our  details  on  animal  fubftances  may  ^animal 
in  many  particulars  be  confiderably  abridged.  All  1  H11GC5‘ 

animals  are  fed  on  vegetables,  either  directly  or  by  the 
intervention  of  other  animals.  No  part  of  their  fnb- 


(lance  is  derived  from  any  other  fotirce  except  water. 
The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  ufed  by  man  and  fome  other 
animals,  is  only  neceffary  as  a  feafoning  or  (limulus  to 
the  ftomacli.  As  the  animal  then  is  derived  from  the 
vegetable  matter,  we  accordingly  find  that  tke  former 
is  capable  of  being  rcfolved  into  the  fame  principles  as 
thofe  of  the  latter.  Thus,  by  repeated  diftillatione, 
we  obtain  from  animal  fubftances,  water,  oil,  air,  an 
eaflly  deftru&ible  fult,  and  charcoal.  lhefe  fecon- 
dary  principles  are  by  farther  procefles  at  length  re- 
foluble  into  the  fame  proximate  principles  which  we 
found  in  vegetables,  viz.  water,  *air,  earth,  and  the 
principle  of  inflammability.  But  though  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  are  funda¬ 
mentally  the  fame,  yet  thefe  principles  are  combined 
in  a  very  different  manner.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  that 
animal  fubftances  are  capable  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentations  ;  and  the  putrefa&ive,  into  which  they 
run  remarkably  faft,  is  alfo  different  in  fome  particu¬ 
lars  from  the  putrefa&ion  of  vegetables  ;  the  efcape 
of  the  phlogifton  in  the  form  of  light  is  more  evident, 
and  the  fmell  is  much  more  offenfive,  in  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  animal  than  of  vegetable  fubftances.  7  he  pu¬ 
trefaction  of  urine  is  indeed  accompanied  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fetor,  by  no  means  fo  intolerable  as  that  of  other 
animal  matters  :  this  v/c  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to  the 
pungency  derived  from  the  volatile  alkali,  and  alfo  to 
the  urine  containing  lefs  inflammable  matter  than  the 
blood  and  many  other  fluids.  When  analyfed  by  a 
deftru&ive  heat,  animals  afford  produ&s  very  different 
from  thefe  of  vegetables  :  tire  empyreun.atic  oil  has  a 
particular  and  much  mere  fetid  odour ;  and  the  vola¬ 
tile  fait,  inftead  of  being  an  acid,  as  it  is  in  moil  ve¬ 
getables,  is  found  in  animals  to  be  a  volatile  alkali. 
Chemifts  have  fpoken  of  an  acid  procurable  from  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances;  and  indeed  certain  parts  of  animal  bo¬ 
dies  are  found  to  yield  a  fait  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  by 
no  means  holds  with  animal  fubftances  in  general ;  and 
though  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  were  even  conclu¬ 
sive,  it  is  coufefledly  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  not  to 
deferve  any  particular  regard.  In  fome  animals,  how¬ 
ever,  an  acid  exifts,  uncombined  and  ready  formed  ii> 
their  bodies.  'This  is  particularly  manifeft  in  fome  in¬ 
fers,  efpecially  ants,  from  which  an  acid  refembling 
the  acetous  has  been  procured  by  boiling  them  in  wa. 
ter.  The  folid  parts  of  animal  bodies,  a3  the  nmfcles, 
teguments,  tendons,  cartilages,  and  even  the  bones* 
when  boiled  with  water,  give  a  gelatinous  matter  or 
glue  refembling  the  vegetable  gums,  but  much  more 
adhefive.  We  mud,  however,  except  the  horny  parts 
and  the  hair,  which  feem  to  be  little  foluble^  either  in 
water  or  in  the  liquors  of  the  ftomach.  7’he  acids, 
the  alkalis,  and  quicklime,  are  alfo  found  to  be  power¬ 
ful  folvents  of  animal  matters.  It  is  from  the  folid 

part* 
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Elements,  parts  that  the  greatefl;  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  is  ob- 
tained  ;  it  arifes  along  with  a  very  fetid  empyreumatic 
oil,  from  which  it  is  in  fome  meafure  feparated  by  re¬ 
peated  re&ifications.  This  fait  is  partly  in  a  fluid, 
and  partly  in  a  concrete  ftate  ;  and  from  its  having- 
been  anciently  prepared  in  the  greatefl  quantity  from 
the  horns  of  the  hart,  it  has  been  called  fatt  or  fpirit  of 
hartjhorn.  Volatile  alkali  is.  however,  procurable  from 
all  animals,  and  from  almoft  every  part  of  animal  bo¬ 
dies  except  fat.  Though  we  are  fometimes  able  to 
procure  fixed  alkali  from  an  animal  cinder,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  this  fait  did  not  make  any  part  of  the 
living  animal,  hut  rather  proceeded  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  fome  faline  matter,  incapable  of  being  affimila- 
46  ted  by  the  functions  of  the  living  creature. 

Of  the  fluid  In  fpeaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  fhould 
parts  of  flrft  examine  the  general  fluid,  or  blood,  from  whence 
animals.  tjie  rcfl-  are  fecreted.  The  blood,  which  at  firfl  fight 
appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid,  is  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  parts,  eafily  feparable  from  each  other,  and  which 
the  microfcope  can  even  perceive  in  its  uncoagulated 
flate.  On  allowing  it  to  Hand  at  reft,  and  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  feparates  into  what  are  called  the 
crajfamentum  and  the  ferum.  The  craffamentum,  or 
cruor,  chiefly  conlifts  of  the  red  globules,  joined  toge. 
ther  by  another  fubftance,  called  the  coagulable  lymph: 
the  chemical  properties  of  thefe  globules  are  not  as  yet 
underftood ;  but  they  feem  to  contain  the  greattfl 
quantity  of  the  iron  found  in  the  blood.  The  ferum 
13  a  yellow  ifh  fubvifeid  liquor,  having  little  fenfihle 
tafte  or  fmell :  at  a  heat  of  160  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
converted  into  a  jelly.  This  coagulation  of  the  ferum 
is  alfo  owing  to  its  containing  a  matter  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  in  the  crafiamentum,  viz.  the  coagu¬ 
lable  lymph  ;  whatever  then  coagulates  animal  blood, 
produces  that  effeCt  on  this  concrefcible  part.  Seve¬ 
ral  caufes,  and  many  different  fubftance6,  are  capable 
of  effecting  this  coagulation;  fuch  as  contaCt  of  air, 
heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acids,  and  their  combinations 
with  earths,  as  alum,  and  fome  of  the  metallic  falts. 
The  more  perfect  neutral  felts  are  found  to  prevent 
the  coagulation,  fuch  as  common  fait  and  nitre. 

Of  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  blood,  there  are  a 
great  variety  in  men  and  other  animals.  The  excre- 
mentitious  and  redundant  fluids  are  thofe  which  afford 
in  general  the  greatefl  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  and 
empyreumatic  oil :  there  are  alfo  fome  of  the  fecreted 
fluids,  which,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  yield  produ&s  in 
fome  degree  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  urine,  which  i3  found  to  contain  in  the  greatefl 
abundance  the  noted  fait  formed  from  the  phofphoric 
acid  and  volatile  alkali.  The  fat,  too,  has  been  faid 
to  differ  from  the  other  animal  matters,  in  yielding  by 
diftillation  a  ftrong  acid,  but  no  volatile  alkali.  There 
is  alfo  much  variety  in  the  quantity  and  ftate  of  the 
combination  of  the  faline  and  other  matters  in  different 
fecreted  fluids.  But  for  a  fuller  invefligation  of  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  fuhjeCt,  we  refer  to  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology;  with  which  it  is  more 
immediately  conne&ed  than  with  the  elements  of  phar- 
47  macy.. 

Oils  and  Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vege- 
*£j0f  aili*  tables,  are  not  of  themfelves  foluble  either  in  water  or 
vinous  fpirits  :  but  they  may  be  united  with  water  by 
the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage.  Moil  of  them 
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may  be  changed  into  foap,  by  fixed  alkaline  falts;  Elements. 


and  be  thus  rendered  mifcible  with  fpirit  as  well  as  ' 
water. 
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The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal-  Mifceliane- 
fubftances,  as  mufk,  civet,  caftor,  is,  like  efTential  oil,ous  ol  fer- 
folubie  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  in  the  heat  ofvar*,  ns  0I} 
boiling  water.  Carthufer  relates,  that  from  caflor  a n  fab  m" 
aCtual  efTential  oil  has  been  obtained  in  a  very  fmallftancc3. 
quantity,  but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  diffufivc  fmell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe 
parts  of  fundry  *animal  fubftances  in  which  their  pe¬ 
culiar  tafle  refides,  are  dift'olved  byreClified  fpirit,  and 
feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and  gummy 
refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum 
of  vegetables,  difTolveS  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in 
oils :  like  gums  alfo,  it  renders  oils  and  fats  mifcible 
with  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infers,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  con¬ 
tain  an  acid  juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  animal  juices,  whieja 
differ  greatly,  even  in  thefe  general  kinds  of  proper¬ 
ties,  from  the  correfponding  ones  of  vegetables.  Thus 
animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to  vegetable 
gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
though  it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  yet  on  conliderably  heating  the  mixture,  the  ani¬ 
mal-matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  con¬ 
cretes  into  a  folid  rnafs.  Some  phyficians  have  been 
apprehenfive,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  certain  dif- 
eafes,  might  rife  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  produce  this 
dangerous  or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous  humours: 
but  the  heat  requifite  for  this  effeCt  is  greater  than  the 
human  body  appears  capable  of  fuftaining,  being  near¬ 
ly  about  the  middle  point  between  the  greatefl  human 
heat  commonly  olferve J  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  iirongly  dif- 
pofed  to  run  into  putrefaCtion  ;  they  putrefy  much 
fooner  than  vegetable  matters ;  and  when  corrupted, 
prove  more  often  five. 

1  his  procefs  takes  place,  in  fome  degree,  iri  the 
bodies  of  living  animals,  as  often  as  the  juices  ftagnate 
long,  or  are  prevented,  by  an  obftru&ion  of  the  natu-r 
ral  emunCtories,  from  throwing  off  their  more  volatile 
and  corruptible  parts. 

During  putrefaction,  a  quantity  of  air  is  generated  ; 
all  the  humours  become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fi¬ 
brous  parts  more  lax  and  tender.  Hence  the  tym* 
pany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any  of  the  vif- 
cera,  or  the  imprudent  fuppreflion  of  dyfenterics  by. 
aftringents ;  and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veflek 
obfervable  in  feurvies,  dec. 

The  crafiamentum  of  human  blood  changes  by  putre¬ 
faction  into  a  dark  livid-coloured  liquor  ;  a  few  droos 
of  which  tinge  the  ferum  with  a  tawny  hue,  like  the 
ichor  of  fores  and  dyfcnteric  fluxes,  as  alfo  the  white 
of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  blood  drawn  from 
a  vein,  and  the  liquor  that  oozes  from  a  blifter  in  deep 
feurviea  and  the  advanced  flate  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  crafiamentum  changes  a  large  quantity 
of  recent  urine  to  a  flame- coloured  water,  fo  common 
in  fevers  and  in  the  feurvy.  .This  mixture,  after  flund- 
ing  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a  cloud  refembling  what  is 
feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  dillempers,  with  fome 
N  n  z  ollj 
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Elements,  oily  matter  on  the  furface  like  the  fcum  which  float* 

'  on  fcorbutlc  urine. 

The  ferum  of  the  blood  depofites,  in  putrefaction, 
a  fediment  refvmUing  well-digefted  pus,  and  changes 
to  a  faint  olive-green.  A  ferum  fo  far.  putrefied  as  tp 
become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to  be  feen  in  the  vef- 
fels  of  living  animals;  but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum  is 
to  fee  ditlinguifhed  by  the  green  colour  which  the  flefh 
acquires  in" corrupting.  In  faked  meats,  this  is  com¬ 
monly  afcribed  to  the  brine,  but  erronecufly;  for  that 
has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour,  but  only  of  quali¬ 
fying  the  tafte,  and  in  fome  degree,  the  ill  effifts  of 
corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers  and  other  fores, 
where  the  ferum  is  left  to  flagnate  long,  the  matter  is 
likewife  found  of  this  colour,  and  is  then  always  acri- 
monious. 

The  putrefadlion  of  animal  fubdances  is  prevented 
cr  retarded  by  moll  faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixed 
and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  wbich  have  generally  been 
fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  efleft.  Of  all  the  falts 
that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fea-falt  feems  to  refill 
putrefadion  the  lead  ;  in  fmall  quantities  it  even  acce¬ 
lerates  the  procefs.  The  vegetable  bitters,  as  chamo- 
mile  flowers,  are  much  ftronger  antifeptics,  not  only 
preferving  flefh  long  lincorrupted,  but  likewife  fome- 
what  correding  it\vhen  putrid;  the  mineral  acids 
have  this  lad  effed  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vi- 
nous  fpirits,  aromatic  and  warm  fubdances,  and  the 
acrid  plants,  falfely  called  alknhfcent ,  as  fcurvy-grafs 
and  horfe-radilh,  are  found  alfo  to  re  fid  putrefadion. 
Sugar  and  camphor  are  found  to  be  powerfully  anti- 
feptic.  Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  is  likewife  thought 
to  refid  putrefadion  ;  but  above  all  the  vapours  of  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  in  the  form  of  air  (the  nitrous  air  of  Dr 
Piieftley),  is  found  to  be  the  rr.od  effedual  in  prefer¬ 
ving  animal  bodies  from  corruption.  The  lid  of  the 
feptic.s  or  of  thofe  fubdances  that  promote  putrefac¬ 
tion,  is  very  fhort ;  and  fuch  a  property  has  only  been 
difeovered  in  calcareous  earths  and  magnefia,  and  a  very 
few  falts,  whofe  bafes  are  of  thefe  earths. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  not  with  Handing  the  drong  ten¬ 
dency  of  animal  matters  to  putrefsd:on,  yet  broths 
made  from  them,  with  the  admixture  of  vegetables, 
in  dead  of  putrefying  turn  four.  Sir  John  Pringle  .ias 
found,  that  when  animal  flefh  in  fubftance  is  beaten  up 
with  bread  or  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  water,  into  the  confidence  of  a  pap, 
this  mixture  likewife,  kept  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  ot 
ihe  human  body,  grows  in  a  little  time  four ;  whue 
the  vegetable  matters,  without  the  fltlh,  fufler  no  fuch 

^  lt^was  obferved  in  the  preceding  fedion,  that  fome 
few  vegetable?,  in  the  refolntion  of  them  by  fire,  dif- 
cover  fome  agreement  in  the  matter  with  bodies  ot 
the  animal  kingdom  ;  yielding  a  volatile  alkaline  fait 
in  confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the 
acid  or  fixed  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables 
afford.  In  animal  fubdances  alfo,  there  are  fome  ex- 
ceptions  to  the  general  analyfis  :  from  animal  fats,  as 
we  before  obferved,  indead  of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid 
-liquor  is  obtained  ;  and  their  empyreumatic  o.  wants 
the  peculiar  offenfivenefs  of  the  other  animal- oils. 
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Sect.  III.  Minerals. 


Part  Xi 

Elements. 


I.  Oils  and  Bitumens. 

In  the  mineral  kingdom  h  found  a  fluid  oil  called  Oils  of  the 
naphtha  ox  petroleum,  floating  on  the  furiace  of  waters,  mineral 
or  i fluing  from  clefts  of  rocks,  particularly  In  the  caft-  m&  orn* 
ern  countries,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  very  different'  from  thsRt 
of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  limpid  almoft  as  water, 
highly  inflammable,  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
more  averfe  to  union  with  water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more 
or  lefs  tinge  1,  of  ri  more  or  lefs  agreeaole,  and  a 
ftronger  or  weaker,  fmell.  By  the  admixture  o ^  con¬ 
centrated  acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  confhdb 
with  them,  they  become  thick,  and  at  length  confift- 
ent ;  and  in  thefe  ftates  are  called  bitumens. 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  corre- 
fpondlng  produ&s  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  much  more  difti* 
cultly,  more  fparingiy,  and  for  the  moft  part  only  par¬ 
tially  ;  they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  che  heat  to 
be  confiderably  ftronger  than  vegetable  produfls.  Their 
fmells  are  various ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  ftate,  when  melted  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ftrong  feent,  called  from  them  bituminous. 

The  folid  bitumens  are,  amber,  jet,  afphaltum,  or  Bitumens* 
bitumen  of  Judea,  and  foffil  or  pit  co  il.  All  thefe 
bitumens,  when  diflilled,  give  out  an  odorous  phlegm, 
or  water,  more  or  lefs  coloured  and  faline  ;  an  acid, 
frequently  in  a  concrete  Hate  ;  an  oil,  at  firft  refern- 
bliug  the  native  petroiei,  but  foon  becoming  heavier 
and  thicker;  and,  laftly,  a  quantity  of  volatile  alkali 
is  obtained  :  the  refi  luum  is  a  charry  matter,  differing 
in  its  appearances  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bitu¬ 
men  which  had  been  analyfed.  .  #  £ 

From  the  obfervations  of  feveral  naturalills,  .it  is 
probable  tb  it  all  bitumens  are  of  vegetable  and  animal 
origin  ;  that  the  circumflances  by  which  they  differ 
from  the  refinous  and  other  oily  matters  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  kre  the  natural  effects  of  time,  or  of  an 
alteration  produced  on  them  by  mineral  acids;  or  per¬ 
haps  they  are  the  effe&  of  both  thefe  caufes  combined. 

This  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  ftnee  bitumens,  on 
a  chemical  analyfis,  yield  oil  and  volatile  alkali;  neither 
of  which  are  found  in  any  other  minerals. 


II.  Earths. 


5* 


The  little  impropriety  of  joining  the  vegetable  and  Ofvege*- 
animal  earths  to*  the  mineral,  muft  be  overlooked  ft*r^je>aa^- 
the  fake  of  bringing  both  under  one  fynoptical  view.  min’eral 
Under  the  mineral  earths  are  included  ftones ;  thefeearth^ 
being  no  other  than  enrths  in  an  indurated  Hate. — 

The  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies  hitherto  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  are  the  following. 

ijl,  Earths  foluble  in  the  nitrous ,  marine ,  and  vegetable 
acids ,  but  not  at  all ,  or  exceeding  Sparingly ,  in  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid.  When  previoujly  dijj'olved  in  other  acids 9 
they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this  lajl ,  which 
thus  unites  with  them  into  inftpid ,  or  nearly  injipid  con - 
cretesy  not  dijfoluble  in  any  liquor • 

Of 
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^Elementa.^  Of  tfif3  kind  are, 

*  ~  v  ^  I*  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  :  difiriguifhed  by  its 

being  convertible  in  a  frong fire ,  without  addition ,  into  an 
acrimonious  calx  called  quicklime.  This  eerth  occurs  in 
a  variety  of  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom  :  the 
fine  foft  chalk,  the  coarfer  limeftones,  the  hard 
marbles,  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  waters,  and  which  feparating  from  them  in- 
cruftates  the  lidos  of  the  caverns,  or  hangs  in  ificles 
from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  different  appearances 
different  appellations.  How  ffrongly  fotver  fomc  of 
thefe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for  particular 
medicinal  purpofe?,  they  are  fundamentally  no  other 
than  different  forms  of  this  calcareous  earth  ;  fimple 
pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fnperiicial  cha¬ 
racters  by  which  they  were  diffingnilhed  in  the  mafs. 
Mod  of  them  generally  contain  a  greater  or  lefs  ad¬ 
mixture  of  ferme  of  the  indiflbluble  kinds  of  earth  j 
which,  however,  affedfs  their  medicinal  qualities  no 
otherwife  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their 
bulk.  Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pureff ;  and 
is  therefore  in  general  preferred.  They  all  burn  into 
a  (Irong  quicklime  :  in  this  ftate  a  part  of  them  dif- 
folves  in  water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  aff ringent  and  lithontriptic  powers  that  have  been 
erroneoufly  aferibed  to  fotne  of  the  earths  in  their  na¬ 
tural  ftate. 

During  the  calcination  of  calcareous  earths,  a  large 
quantity  of  elallie  vapour  is  difeharged :  the  abfence 
of  this  fluid  is  the  caufe  of  the  caufficity  of  quick¬ 
lime,  and  of  its  folubility  in  water  in  the  form  of 
lime-water.  For  a  more  full  inquiry  into  this  fub- 
je&,  fee  Fixed  Air,  &c. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  :  burning  into  quick¬ 
lime  like  the  mineral.  Of  this  kind  are  oyffer-fhells  and 
all  the  marine  fhells  that  have  been  examined  ;  though 
with  fome  variation  in  the  ftrength  of  the  quicklime 
produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns  :  not  at  all  burning 
info  quicklime.  This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of 
folution  in  acids  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
accompanied  in  the  fubje&s  with  a  quantity  of  gela¬ 
tinous  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  Ion*  boil¬ 
ing  in  water,  and  more  perfe&iy  by  burning  in  the 
open  air.  The  earth  may  be  extracted  alfo  from  the 
bone  or  horn,  though  difficultly,  by  means  of  acids  ; 
whereas  vegetables  and  the  foft  parts  of  animals  yield 
their  pure  earth  by  burning  only. 

2dy  Earths  foluble  with  eafe  in  the  vitriolic  as  well  as 

other  acids ,  and  yielding ,  in  all  other  combinations  there¬ 
with  ,  fahne  concretes  foluble  in  water . 

1.  Magnefia  alba  :  compofng  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a 
bitter  purgative  f ah.  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found 
naturally  in  a  pure  ftate.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts  ;  from  the  bit¬ 
ter  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryftallization  of 
fea-falt  from  fea-water;  and  from  the  fluid  which 
remains  uncryftallized  in  the  putrefaftion  of  fome  forts 
of  rough  nitre.  T.  he  allies  of  vegetables  appear  to  be 
nearly  the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  :  compofng  with  the  vitriolic  acid 
a  very  af  ringent  fait.  This  earth  alfo  has  not  been 
found  naturally  pure,  it  is  obtained  from  alum;  which 
is  no  other  than  a  combination  of  it  with  the  vitrio* 
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lie  acid;  it  may  likewife  be  extrs&ed,  by  flrong  boil-  Element*, 
ing  in  that  acid,  from  clays  and  boles.  v 

3^,  Earths  which  by  digejling  in  acids,  either  in  the  cold 

or  in  a  moderate  warmth ,  are  not  at  all  djfolved. 

1.  Argillaceous  earth:  becoming  hard,  or  acquiring 
an  additional  bar chiefs,  in  theft  e.  Of  this  kind  of  earth 
there  are  feveral  varieties,  differing  in  fome  particular 
properties  :  as  the  purer  clays ,  which  when  moiftened 
with  water  form  a  very  vifeons  mafs,  difficultly  dif- 
fufible  through  a  iarg<r  quantity  of  the 'fluid,  and 
flowly  fubfiding  from  it  ;  boles ,  lels  vifeons,  more 
readily  mifcible  with  water,  an  ]  more  readily  fubfi¬ 
ding  ;  and  ochres ,  which  have  little  or  nothing  of  the 
vifcoiity  of  the  two  foregoing;  and  are  commonly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  yellow  or  red  ferruginous  calx. 

2.  Cryftalline  earth  :  naturally  hard ,  fo  as  to frike 
/parks  with  feel ;  becoming  friable  in  a  Jlrong  fire .  Of 
this  kind  are  flints,  cpyftals,  &c.  which  appear  to  con- 
fift  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  differing  in  the  purity, 
hardnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3.  Gypfeous  earth  :  rtducible  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a 
foj't  powder ,  which  unites  with  water  into  a  mafs,  fome- 

what  vifeous  and  tenacious  while  moifl,  but  quickly  drying 
and  becoming  hard.  A  greater  heat  deprives  the  powder 
of  this  property ,  without  occafoning  any  other  alteration. 

Such  are  the  tranfparent  Jelenites  ;  the  fibrous  ftouy 
maffes  improperly  called  Engli/h  talc  ;  and  the  granu- 
lated  gypfa  or  p  lifer  of  Paris  it  ones.  Though  thefe  bo¬ 
dies,  however,  have  been  commonly  thought  to  be 
mere  earths,  of  a  diftinft  kind  from  the  reft,  they 
appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthetieal  experi¬ 
ments,  to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  calcareous  earth  with  vitriolic  acid. 

4.  I  alky  earth  :  fcarcely  alterable  by  a  vehement  fre . 

The  maffes  of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or 
leafy  texture  ;  more  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glit¬ 
tering,  fmooth  and  un&uous  to  the  touch  ;  too  flexible 
and  tiaftic  to  be  eafily  pulverifed  ;  foft,  fo  as  to  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  In  thefe  refpecls  fome  of  the  gyp¬ 
feous  earths  nearly  refeml  le  them,  but  the  difference 
is  readily  difeovered  by  fire  ;  a  weak  heat  reducing 
the  gypfeous  to  powder,  while  the  ftrongeft  makes 
np  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than  fomewhat  dimi- 
niffiing  their  flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  undluofity. 

III.  Metals. 

Of  metals,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies,  the  Metals, 
moft  obvious  chara&ers  are,  their  peculiar  bright  an«? 

afpe&,  perfect  opacity,  and  great  weight  ;  the  lighted  11111  erfc^* 
of  them  is  fix,  and  the  heavieft  upwards  of  19  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

To  underftand  the  writers  in  chemiftry,  it  is  proper 
to  be  informed,  that  metals  are  fubdivided  into  the 
perfect,  the  imperfect,  and  the  femimetals. 

Thofe  poffeffed  of  du&ility  and  malleability,  and 
which  are  not  fenfiMy  altered  by  very  violent  degrees 
of  heat,  are  called  perfect  metals :  Of  thefe  there  arc 
three  ;  gold,  filver,  and  platiua.  It  is,  however,  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the*  mark  of  their  indeilru&ibility  by  fire 
is  only  relative  :  and  indeed  modern  chemifts  have 
been  able,  by  a  very  intenfe  degree  of  heat,  to  bring 
gold  into  the  Hate  of  a  calx ,  or  fomething  very  nearly 
refembling  it. 

I 
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Thofe  metallic  fubftailces  which  poflefs  the  diftinc- 
tive  properties  of  the  perfect  metals,  but  in  a  lefs  de** 
£rree,  are  called  the  hrperjeffi  m  stills  *  I  hefe  are,  cop* 
per,  iron,  tin,  lead.  .  ...  ,  „ 

I.aftly,  thofe  bodies  having  the  metallic  characters 
in  the  nioft  impCrfe£t  (late,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which 
have  no  dn&ility  *nd  the  leaf!  fixity  in  the  fire,  are 
diftingnifhed  by  the  name  of  femlmctah  :  Thefe  are, 
regulus  of  antimony,  bifmnth,  zinc,  regulus  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  regulus  of  arfenic  ;  which  lafl  might  be 
rather' confidered  as  the  boundary  between  the  metal¬ 
lic  and  the  faline  bodies. 

Mercury  lias  been  generally  ranked  in  a  clafs  by  lt- 

felf.  .  t  r  rT  1 

All  metallic  bodies,  when  heated  in  clofe  veOels, 
melt  or  fufs .  This  fujion  takea  place  at  different  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  in  different  metals;  and  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  procefs  produces  any  change  in  the  me¬ 
tals,  provided  it  be  conducted  in  clofe  veffcls.  Me¬ 
tals,  expofed  to  the  combined  a&ion  of  air  and  fire, 
are  conveited  into  an  earth-liko  fubftance  caded  calx  . 
by  this  procefs,  which  we  call  calcination,  the  metal 
fuffers  remarkable  changes.  Fto?n  the  diffinCtive  marks 
we  have  before  given  of  the  metallic  bodies,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  peifeft  metds  are  moff  (lowly, 
the  imperfia  more  quickly,  and  the  femi-metals  moff 
eaiily  and  fooneft,  affe&ed  in  this  operation.  This 
earth-like  powder,  or  caJx,  is  found  to  poffefs  no  me¬ 
tallic  alpctf,  but  is  considerably  heavier  than  the  me¬ 
tal  before  its  calcination  :  it  has  no  longer  any  affi¬ 
nity  with  metallic  bodies,  nor  even  with  the  metal 
from  which  it  has  been  produced. 

Be  Tides  this  method  of  calcining  metals  by  air  and 
'fire,  they  may  likewife  be  brought  into  the  ftate  of 
xi  calx,  by  diffolvmg  them  in  acids,  from  which  they 
may  be  afterwards  freed  by  evaporating  the  acid,  or 
by  adding  to  the  folntion  an  alkaline  fait.  Metals  are 
5:1  fo  fometimes  dephiogiftieated  by  detonation  with 
nitre.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  .is  ge¬ 
nerally  acompanied  with  a  remarkable  alteration  in 
their  medicinal  virtues  :  thus  quickfilver,  which  taken 
into  the  body  in  its  crude  ftate  and  undivided,  feems 
iua&ive  ;  proves,  when  calcined  by  fire,  even  in  final! 
dofes,  a  ffrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmallet 
ones,  a  powerful  alterative  in  chronical  diforders ; 
while  regulus  of  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  is  changed 
by  the  fame  treatment,  from  a  high  degree  of  viru¬ 
lence  to  a  ftate  of  inactivity.  ^  , 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  be¬ 
low  ignition  ;  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a  red  or 
low  white  heat,  run  into  a  tranfparent  glafs  ;  the 
others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without  ex¬ 
treme  vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  calces  and  glaffea 
recover  their  metallic  form  and  qualities  again  by  the 
fkilful  addition  of  any  kind  of  inflammable  fubftance 
tint  does  not  contain  a  mineral  acid.  I  his  recovery 
of  the  metallic  calces  into  the  metallic  form  is.  called 
reduQtoti.  During  this  procefs  an^  elaftic  aerial  fluid 
efcapes,  which  is  found  to  be  pure  air*  # 

Is  die  converfion  of  metals  into  calces  owing  to  the 
difeharge  of  phlogifton,  or  to  the  abforptmn  of  pure 
air  ?  And  is  the  reduft;oa  to  be  afcribed  to  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  phlogifton,  or  to  the  efcape  o*.  pure  air  ? 
And  again,  Is  the  calcination  to  be  explained  by  txie 
jdifdi*rge  of  pblqgifton  a  ad  ecu  fluent  precipitation 
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of  pure  air  ?  And  is  the  redu&Ion  effected  by  the  Elements^ 
ibforption  of  phlogifton,  either  furniihed  by  inflam-  u  * 
triable  bodies  or  precipitated  in  confequence  of  the 
difeharge  of  pure  air  ?  On  thefe  qucftions  there  is 
much  difpute  among  modern  chemifts :  We  thought 
it  only  neceffary  to  llate  them  here,  as  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  fubjed  is  by  no  means  the  province  of  phar¬ 
macy.  We,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  retain  the 
doarine  of  Stahl:  and  we  do  this  the  more  readily, 
becaufe  it  has  been  followed  in  our  article  Chemistry, 
and  becaufe  it  is  abundantly  clear  in  its  illnftration  of 
the  pharmaceutical  precedes.  We  do  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  to  rejed  any  modern  difeovery  which  may  ierve 
to  illuftrate  our  fubjefts. 

All  metallic  bodies  diffolvc  in  acids;  lorae  only  m 
particular  acids,  as  (river  and  lead  in  the  nitvous:  forne 
only  in  compofitions  of  acids*  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of 
the  nitrous  and  marine :  and  others,  a3  iron  and  zinc, 
in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diffblve  in  alkaline  liquors, 
as  oopper  :  and  others,  as  lead,  in  exprefied  oils.  Fu- 
fed  with  a  compofition  of  fuipbur  and  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  they  are  all,  except  zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubffances,  diffolved  in  faline  liquors, 
have  powerful  effect  in  the  human  body,  though  many 
of  them  appear  in  their  pure  ftate  to  be  inactive. 

Their  adivity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  acid  combined  with  them  :  I  bus  lead,  which 
in  its  crude  form  has  no  fenfible  effect,  when  united 
with  a  fmall  portion  of  vegetable  acid  into  cerufs, dis¬ 
covers  a  low  degree  of  the  ftyptic  and  malignant  qua¬ 
lity,  which  it  fo  ftrongly  exerts  when  blended  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid  into  what  was  call¬ 
ed  faccharum  faturni ,  but  now  more  properly  fal  plum* 
li9  or  plumbum  acetatum  :  and  thus  mercury,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  marine  acid,  forms  the  violent 
corrotive  fublimate,  which  by  diminifhing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  acid  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called  mercuri - 
us  dulcis . 


IV.  Acids. 


,  S3 

The  frits  of  this  order  are  very  numerous  ;  but  asObferva- 
we  are  at  prefent  treating  of  Minerals,  it  is  only  there- 
fore  the  mineral  or  fejp.l  acids  we  mean  to  fpeak  ot  mac;ds< 
this  place. 

Thefe  are  diftinguifoed  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
cretes  fiom  which  they  have  been  principally  extraft- 
ed  ;  the  vitriolic  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  from  nitre 
or  fidfpetre  ;  and  the  marine  or  muriatic  from  common 
fea-falt.  The  form  they  are  generally  in,  is  that  of  a 
water y  fluid:  They  have  all  a  remarkable  attraftion 
for  water :  They  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air  with 
rapidity  and  the  generation  of  heat.  Although  heat 
be  produced  by  their  union  with  water,  yet  when 
mixed  with  ice  m  a  certain  manner,  they  generate  a 
prodigious  degree  of  cold.  Acids  change  the  purple 
ar.d  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a  red  :  they  refill 
fermentation  ;  and  laftiy,  they  imprefs  that  peculiar 
fenfatian  on  the  tongue  called  fourmfs,  and  which  their 
name  imports.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
are  all  highly  corrc/ive,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  lately 
touched,  unlefs  largely  diluted  with  water,  or  united 
with  fuch  fubffances  as  obtund  or  fuppre.s i  their  aci¬ 
dity.  Mixed  hailily  with  vinous  fpmts,  they  rails  a 
violent  ebullition  aud  heat,  accompanied  with  a  co¬ 
pious  difeharge  of  noxious  fumes :  a  P'jt  of  th^5^ 


* 
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Elements.^  unites  intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into  a  new  of  bitumens,  this  acid  compofts  always  the  fame  iden-  filen 

-  »  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  fpirit .  It  deal  fulphur. 

is  obfervable,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lef3  dif-  The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  with  whatever  kind  of  body 
pofed  to  this  union  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  either  of  it  be  combined,  is  both  diflinguifhed  and  extricated  by 
the  other  two  ;  neverthelefs,  many  of  the  Compound  means  of  any  inflammable  fubflance  being  brought  to 
falts  refulting  from  the  combination  of  earthy  and  a'  date  of  ignition  with  it.  If  the  fubjedl  be  mixed 

metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  folubie  in  that  fpi-  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal  and  made  red  hot,  a 

rit,  while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  Ail  deflagration  or  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a  bright 
thefe  acids  effervefee  ftrongly  with  alkaline  falts  both  flame  with  a  hilling  noife  ;  and  the  inflammable  matter 
fixed  and  volatile,  and  form  with  them  neutral  falts;  and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or  d  ffipated  together, 
that>H*Juch  as  difeover  no  marks  either  of  an  acid  or  there  remains  only  the  fubflance  which  was  before  com- 
alkaline  quality.  bined  with  the  acid,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  afhes 

The  nitrous  -and  marine  acids  ere  obtained  in  the  afforded  by  the  coal, 
form  of  a  thin  liquor ;  the  acid  part  being  blended  Thefe  properties  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflagrating 
with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  without  which  it  with  inflammable  fubflances,  and  of  the  vitriolic  form* 
would  be  diffufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour:  the  vi-  ing  fulphur  with  them,  ferve  not  only  as  criteria  of  the 
triolic  (lands  in  need  of  fo  much  Ief3  water  for  its  con-  relpe&ive  acids  in  the  various  forms  and  difguifes,  but 
denfation  as  to  aflurne  commonly  an  oily  confidence  like  wife  for  difeovering  inflammable  matter  in  bodies, 
(whence  it  is  called  oil cf  vitriol),  and  in  feme  eircum-  when  its  quantity  is  loo  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other 
fiances  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and  the  fo-  trials. 


lublc  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors 
only  the  pure  acid  part :  fo  that  the  water  may  now 
be  evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  compound  fait  left  in 
a  dry  form. 

From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with  the 
three  different  alkalis,  and  with  the  feveral  folubie 
earths  and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a  variety  of  (aline 
compounds  ;  the  principal  of  which  (hall  be  particu- 
larifed  in  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

The  viuiolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  (late, 
is  much  more  ponderous  than  the  other  two  ;  it  emits 
no  vifible  vapour  in  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  but 
imbibes  moiilure  which  increafes  its  weight:  the  ni¬ 
trous  and  marine  emit  copious  corrofive  fumes,  the 
nitroiu  yellowifh  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If 
bottles  containing  the  three  acids  be  flopt  with  cork, 
the  cork  is  found  in  a  little  time  tinged  black  with 
the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a  yellow  fuh dance  by  the 
nitrous,  and  into  a  whitifh  one  by  the  marine. 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  char  &er  of  one  of  the 
claffes  of  eaiths,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates 
them  when  they  are  previoufly  diflblved  in  any  other 
acid  :  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame  principle  this 
particular  acid  may  be  dlflinguifhed  from  all  others. 
This  character  ferves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure 
date,  but  like  wife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  folubie 
in  water.  If  a  folution  of  any  compound  fait,  whofe 
scid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a  folution  of  chalk  im 
any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  wlil  part  from  the 
fubflance  with  which  it  was  before  combined,  and  join 
itfelf  to  the  chalk,  forming  therewith  a  compound  ; 
which,  being  no  longer  folubie  in  the  liquor,  renders 
the  whole  milky  for  a  time,  and  then  gradually 
fubfides. 

ihis  acid  may  be  dmingnifhed  alfo,  in  compound 
falts,  by  another  criterion  not  lef3  flrongly  marked  : 
if  any  fait'  containing  it  be  mixed  with  powdered 
charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed  in  a  clofe  veflel  to 
a  moderately  flrong  fire,  the  acid  will  umte  with  the 
dire&ly  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe 
therewith  a  genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimflone  is 
mo  other  than  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  inflammable  matter.  With  any 
kind  of  inflammable  matter  which  is  not  volatile  in 
olofe  veffels,  as  the  coal  o£  vegetables,  of  animals,  or 


All  thefe  acids  will  be  more  particularly  examined 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  them  apait.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  other  mineral  acids  which  are  of 
importance  to  be  known:  thefe  are,  aqua  regia ;  acid 
of  borax;  [parry  acid ;  and,  lafliy ,  fixed  air ,  which  has 
of  late  been  called  aerial  acid ,  or  acid  of  chalk. 

Jqua  regia  has  been  generally  prepared  by  a  mixture 
of  certain  proportions  of  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids. 
It  is  of  little  avail  in  pharmacy  whether  we  confider 
it  as  a  diflin&  acid,  or  only  as  a  modification  of  the 
muriatic.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  muriatic  aci  i 
when  difliiled  with  manganefe  (a  peculiar  fofSle  fub-* 
fiance,  fhowing  a  remarkable  attradlion  to  pblogiftou), 
(offers  a  change  which  renders  it  capable  of  diffolving* 
gold  and  platina.  Whether  this  change  be  produced 
by  the  acid  acquiring  a  redundance  of  pure  air,  or  by 
its  being  deprived  of  phlogiflon,  it  is  not  onr  bufinefs  to 
decide.  This  experiment,  however,  renders  it  probable, 
that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  aqua  regia  is  only 
fiibfervient  fco  accompli  fhing  the  fame  change  in  the 
muriatic  acid  which  is  produced  by  diffillmg  that  acid 
with  manganefe. 

As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer- ope¬ 
rations  in  chemiftry,  and  in  the  art  of  allaying,  we 
think  it  unneceflfary  to  fay  more  of  it  in  this  place. 

Fhe  acid  of  borax ,  or  fda-  ve  fait  of  Homberg ,  may 
be  extracted  from  borax,  a  neutral  fait,  whofe  bafe 
is  mineral  alkali.  It  has  alio  been  found  native  in 
the  waters  of  feveral  I  kes  in  Tufcany.  It  is  a  light, 
cry  11  alii  zed,  concrete  fait ;  its  tafie  is  fenlibly  acid  ;  it 
is  difficultly  folubie  in  water;  but  the  folution  changes 
blue  vegetable  colours  to  a  red.  With  vitrefeent  earths 
it  (ufes  into  a  white  glafs :  it  unites  with  the  other  al¬ 
kalis,  with  magnetic,  and  with  quicklime.  The  falts 
refill  ting  from  thefe  combinations  are  very  imperfedlly 
known.  The  fait  has  been  called  fedative ,  from  its 
luppofed  virtues  as  an  anodyne  and  refrigerant  remedy  5  - 
but  modern  phyficians  have  very  little  faith  in  this  once 
celebrated  drug. 

The  f parry  acid  is  fa  called  from  its  being  extradled 
irom  a  foflil  called  f parry  JJuor ,  or  vitreous  [par.  It  is 
net  yet  determined  whether  it  be  a  diflindt  acid;  and 
as  it  has  not  yet  been  employed  for  any  purpofe  in 
pharmacy,  we  think  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt* 
a*y  farther  account  of  it  here, 


Befides 
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Flcmerts.  Befides  the  acids  above-mentioned,  there  have  alfo  with  this  acid,  lay  the  foundation  of  many  important  Elements. 


‘“"’'■"v  '  been  difeovered  acids  feemingly  of  a  particular  nature, 

in  amber,  in  arfenic,  and  in  black-leads  but  as  thefe 
have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ufe  in  pharmacy, 
they  cannot  properly  have  a  place  in  this  article. 

We  now  come  to  the  laft,  but  perhaps  the  mod 
generally  diffufed,  acid  in  nature  :  this  is  the  aerial 
acid,  or 

Fixed  Air. 

54 

Nat.  re  of  JR  our  pharmaceutical  hiftory  of  this  body,  we  (hall 
fued  air,  on]y  make  ufe  Qf  the  two  names  fixed  air  and  aerial 
acid ,  being  thofe  moll  generally  ufed,  and  which  in 
-  our  opinion  are  me. ft  applicable  to  our  own  fubjeft. 

Fixed  air  is  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  being  only  fixed 
when  in  a  date  of  combination  with  calcareous  earth 
or  other  fubftances  from  which  it  may  be  extricated. 
It  has  received  many  different  names,  according  to  the 
fubftances  from  which  it  is  difengaged,  and  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  concerning  its  nature  :  it  is  the  gas 
filveflre  of  Helmot,  the  fixed  air  of  Dr  Black,  the  acid 
cf  chalk ,  calcareous  gas ,  mephitic  gas,  mephitic  acid,  and 
atrial  acid,  of  rruny  modern  chemiils.  In  accommo¬ 
dating  our  account  of  it  to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy, 
it  is  moft  convenient  to  conflder  it  as  an  acid.  The 
aerial  acid  may  be  extricated  by  heat,  or  by  other 
acids,  from  all  calcareous  earths  ;  that  is,  from  all 
thofe  earths  which  by  calcination  are  converted  into 
quicklime;  fuch  as  chalk,  marble,  limeftone,  fea-fhells, 
&c.  It  is  likewife  extricated  from  mild,  fixed,  and 
volatile  alkalis,  and  from  tnagnefia  alba.  Thus,  if 
the  vitriolic,  or  almoft  any  other  acid,  be  added  to  a 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or  mild  alkali,  a  brifk  ef- 
fervefeence  immediately  enfues;  the  fixed  air,  or  aerial 
acid,  is  difeharged  in  bubbles  ;  and  the  other  acid  takes 
its  place.  If  this  procefs  be  conduced  with  an  ap¬ 
paratus  to  be  afterwards  deferibed,  the  aerial  acid,  now 
fe  pa  rated  from  the  calcareous  earth,  may  be  received 
and  preferved  in  clofe  veflels,  When  thus  difengaged, 
it  affumes  its  real  chara&cr,  viz.  that  of  a  permanently 
elnflic fluid.  Fixed  air  is  alfo  feparated  in  great  quan¬ 

tity  during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ters.  When  a  calcareous  earth  is  deprived  of  this  acid 
by  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the  cauftic  fubftanc .  quick - 
lime.  When  alkalis,  fixed  or  volatile,  are  deprived  by 
any  means  of  their  aerial  acid,  they  are  rendered  much 
more  cauftic,  incapable  of  cryftallization,  or  of  effer- 
vefcing  with  other  acids.  They  are  alfo  in  this  deaerated 
ftate  much  more  powerful  in  diffolving  other  bodies* 
By  recombining  this  acid  with  quicklime,  calcined 
magnefia,  or  alkali,  any  of  which  had  been  deprived  of 
it,  thefe  fubftances  again  aflame  their  former  weight 
and  properties.  Thefe  bodies,  then,  when  combined 
with  aerial  acid,  are  called  mild;  wmild  calcareous  earth , 
mild  alkali,  &c.:  and  when  deprived  of  this  acid  they 
are  called  cauflic  ;  as  cauflic  calcareous  earths ,  cauftic  al¬ 
kali,  See.  :  but  as  magnefia  is  not  rendered  cauftic  by 
calcination,  there  would  perhaps  be  lefs  danger  in  calling 
them  aerated  and  deaerated.  I  he  aerial  acid  is  more 
difpofed  to  unite  with  cauftic  calcareous  earth  (quick¬ 
lime)  than  with  any  other  fubiiance  ;  next  to  that,  its 
attraaion  is  for  fixed  alkali,  then  for  magnefia,  and 
laftly  for  volatile  alkali.  We  fhall  afterwards  find  that 
thefe  relative  powers  of  the  different  fubftances  to  unite 


proeefles  in  pharmacy. 

When  we  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  aerial  acid 
into  lime-water,  the  liquor  inftantly  aflumes  a  white 
colour,  and  the  lime  gradually  precipitates,  leaving  the 
water  clear  and  taftelefs :  the  lime  in  this  experiment 
has  abforhed  the  acid,  and  .Jias  therefore  become  mild 
or  aerated  earth.  The  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  being 
abforhed  by  water,  and  the  water  thus  impregnated 
precipitates  lime  in  lime-water ;  but  if  a  certain  larger 
quantity  of  this  impregnated  water  be  added,  the  lime 
is  redifTolved,  and  the  liquor  recovers  its  tranfparency. 
Water  impregnated  with  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  dif¬ 
folving  iron  ;  and  in  this  way  are  formed  native  and 
artificial  chalybeate  waters.  Zinc  is  alfo  foluble  in  the 
fame  liquor.  This  acid  is  eafily  expelled  from  the 
water  by  removing  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  by 
boiling,  and  even  b)  time  alone,  if  the  vefiel  be  not 
kept  clofe  (hut.  Fixed  air  extingufthes  flame,  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  cautioufly 
managed  :  like  ether  acids  it  changes  the  blue  colours 
of  vegetables  to  a  red,  and  communicates  an  acidulous 
tafte  to  the  water  impregnated  with  it.  The  attra&ion 
of  the  aerial  acid,  even  to  quicklime,  is  but  feeble  ;  as 
we  know  of  no  other  acids  whatever  that  are  not  able 
to  difengage  it. 

From  thefe  feveral  fa&9  it  will  appear  obvious,  that 
mild  or  ejfirvtfcing  alkalis,  whether  fixed  or  volatile, 
are  really  neutral  falts,  compounded  of  the  aerial  acid 
and  pure  alkali  :  like  other  acids,  it  unites  with  thefe 
bodies,  diminifliea  their  caufticity,  and  effects  their 
cryftallization.  In  fpeaking,  therefore,  of  pure  alkali , 
we  ought  to  confine  onrfelves  to  thofe  in  the  cauflic  or 
deaerated  ftate  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  thofe  which  are 
deprived  of  their  fixe^d  air  or  aerial  acid,  with  which 
they  formed  a  compound  fait.  Many  other  properties 
of  this  acid  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  have  now  no¬ 
ticed  all  thofe  which  we  thought  were  concerned  in  the 
bufmefs'of  pharmacy.  We  (hall  have  occafion  to  recur 
to  the  fubjedt  when  we  come  to  the  preparation  of  fe- 
veral  compound  drugs. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  what  pafles  in  the  com¬ 
binations  of  acids  with  different  fubftances. 

If  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable 
acid,  as  vinegar,  and  formed  into  a  neutral  fait,  on 
addingto  this  compound  fome  marine  acid,  the  acetous 
acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally  in  a 
moderate  heat,  leaviag  the  marine  in  poffefiion  of  the 
alkali :  the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner 
difpofiefs  the  marine,  which  now  arifes  in  its  proper 
white  fumes,  though  without  fuck  an  addition  it  could 
not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of 
heat :  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous 
gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  led  fumes,  and  leaving 
only  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diffolved  in  an  acid, 
the  addition  of  any  earthy  body  that  is-  diffoluble  in 
that  acid  will  precipitate  the  metal :  a  volatile  alkaline 
fait  will  in  like  manner  precipitate  the  earth  :  and  a 
fixed  alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile  ;  which  laft  being 
readily  exhaled  by  heat,  the  remaining  fait  will  be  the 
fame  as  if, the  acid  and  fixed  alkali  had  been  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  firft,  without  tJUe  intervention  of  any  of  the 
other  bodies. 

The 


Part  T.  P  H  A  R 

Element  The  power  in  bodies  on  which  thefe  various  tranf- 
l  r  portions  and  combinations  depend,  is  called  by  the 

Thefe  tranf-c^ltm^s  affintty  or  tlcdhse  attraBion ;  a  term,  like  the 
politicos,  Newtonian  at  Ira  Ellen  y  designed  to  exprefs  not  the  caufe, 

&c.  of  bo  [>Ht  the  effedl.  When  an  acid  fp  on  tan  eo*ully  quits  a 
chcmills  meta*  t0  unite  with  an  alklali,  they  fay  It  has  a  greater 
eali  affinity  aJfin,ty  or  ottraSlon  to  the  alkali  than  to  the  metal  :  and 
or  eieeiive  when,  oil  the  contrary,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  affinity 
to  fixed  alkali  than  to  the  volatile,  they  mean  only  that 
it  will  unite  with  the  fixed  in  preference  to  t lie  volatile; 
and  that  if  previoufiy  united  with  a  volatile  alkali,  it 
will  forfake  this  for  a  fixed  one. 

The  dodlrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  a  very 
extenfive  ufe  in  chemical  pharmacy  :  n  any  of  the  offi¬ 
cinal  proceffes,  as  we  ffiall  fee  hereafter,  are  founded 
on  it :  feveral  of  the  preparations  turn  out  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  would  be  expended  by  a  perfon  unac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  properties  of  bo  dies ;  and  feveral 
of  them,  if,  fiom  an  error  in  the  preccfs,  or  other 
caufes,  they  prove  unfit  for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be 
rendered  applicable  to  other  purposes,  by  filch  tranf- 
pcfitions  of  thtir  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 


MAC  V.  28^ 

Wc  fhall  therefore  fubjoiit  a  table  of  the  principal  Elements, 
affinities  obferved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  '—v—*1 
fiom  that  of  the  famous  Bergman.  See  other  tables  EXpiam- 
for  more  general  purpofes  in  the  article  Chemistry,  tion  of  the 

The  table  is  to  be  thus  underflood.  The  fuhfhnce  ta{de  of  fia 
printed  in  capitals,  on  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  attra,c^ 
greateft  affinity  with  that  immediately  under  it,  a  lefs  10nS* 
affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  feries : 
that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has  been  combined 
with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  bodies  will  difunite  them  ;  the  intermediate  body 
uniting  with  the  uppermofl  body  of  the  feries,  and 
throwing  out  the  remote  one.  Thus, ‘in  the  firfl  feries 
of  the  affinities  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  a  fixed  alkali  be¬ 
ing  placed  between  the  acid  and  iron,  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  wherever  vitriolic  acid  and  iron  are  mixed 
together,  the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will 
unite  with  the  acid,  and  occafion  the  iron  to  be  fepa- 
rated.  Where  feveral  fu?> fiances  are  expreffed  in  one 
feries,  it  is  to  lie  underftood,  that  any  of  thofe  bodies- 
which  are  nearer  to  the  uppermoft,  will  in  like  man¬ 
ner  difengage  from  it  any  of  thofe  which  are  more 
remote. 
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Cases  of  double  elective  Attractions. 


1.  Epforn  fait  with 
Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

2.  yitriolic  ammoniac 

with 

Mild  mineral  alkali, 

3.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 

Nitrous  felenite, 

4.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 

Mercurial  nitre, 

5.  Saltpetre 

with 

Luna  cornea, 

6.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 

Luna  cornea, 

7.  Regenerated  tartar 

with 

Mercurial  nitre, 


By  WATER, 
n  r- 


1.  Vitriolated  tartar  and 
Common  magnefia. 


2.  Glauber’s  fait 
and 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 


3.  Vitriolic  felenite 
and 

Saltpetre. 


4.  Vitriol  of  mercury 
and 

Saltpetre. 


5.  Lunar  cauflic 
and 

Cubic  nitre.. 


6.  Vitriol  of  iilver 
and 

Febrifugal  fait. 


7.  Acetous  niercuriaLfalt 
and 

Saltpetre* 


By  HEAT. 


1.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 

with 

Common  fait, 

2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 

with 

Regenerated  tartar, 


3.  Vitriol  of  mercury 

with 

Common  fait, 

4.  Crude  antimony 

'  with 

Corrofive  fublimate,. 


1  .Common  fal  ammoniac 
and 

Glauber’s  fait. 


'6< 


2.  Acetous  ammoniacal 

fait  and 

Vitriolated  tartar. 

3.  Glauber’s  fait 

and 

Corrofive  fublimate* 


4.  Blitter  of  antimony 
and 

Fi&itious  cinnabar. 


Furnaces. 


Part  L 

Elements.  : 


Ch  a  p.  IL  Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus . 

57  One  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutical 

The  'apj  !i-  apparatus  con fills  in  contrivances  for  containing  and 
canon  of  appiy;ng  fire,  and  for  directing  and  regulating  its  pow- 
fmportance1  er*  Of  thefe  contrivances  called  furnaces ,  there  are 
in  pharmJ  different  kinds,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
ccutical  place^  and  the  particular  purpofes  they  are  intended 
prepare  tQ  anfv/er#  \ye  fliaU  here  endeavour  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  their  ftructure,  and  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  built ;  and  for  particulars  refer  the  reader 
‘  v>  Furnace  ;  and  Chemistry,  page  450. 


The  mod  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  dove,  other-  5 8 

wife  called  the  furnace  for  open  fire .  This  is  ufually  open  fire, 
made  of  an  iron  hoop,  five  or  fix  inches  deep  ;  with  a  1 
grate  or  fome  iron  bars  acrofsthe  bottom,  for  fupport- 
ing  the  fuel.  It  either  flanda  upon  feet,  fo  as  to  be 
moveable  from  place  to  place;  or  is  fixed  in  brick-work. 

In  this  lall  cafe,  a  cavity  13  left  under  the  grate,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  afhes  that  drop  through  it  ;  and  an  aper¬ 
ture  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this  afh-pit,  ferves  both 
for  allowing  the  afhes  to  be  occafiunally  raked  out,  and 
for  admitting  air  to  pafs  up  through  the  fuel.  Thu 
furnace  is  defigned  for  fuch  operations  as  require^only 
a  moderate  heat  ;  as  infuiion,  deco&ion,  and  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  liquids.  59 

A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  parallclopipe-  ^  md 
dal,  widening  upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures  ; 
formed  of,  or  lined  with,  fuch  materials  avs  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  fudainmg  a  ftrong  fire  ;  with  a  grate  and  afli- 
pit  beneath,  as  in  the  preceding;  and  communicating' 
at  the  top  with  a  perpendicular  pipe,  or  chimney  ; 
makes  a  wind  furnace .  ^ 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  The  heatoF 
the  greater  will  be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  fur-the  fire  in. 
nace,  and  the  more  intenfely  will  the  fire  burn  ;  pro-crea*cd  in 
vided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is  fufheient  to  allow 
free  pnffage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can  receive  the  perpeiw 
through- the  grate  ;  for  which  purpofe,  the  area  of  thedicuhr 
aperture  of  the  chimney  fhould  be  nearly  equal  to  the^eiSht.°^ 
area  of  the  interfaces  of  the  grate.  chin1. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  confifts  of  moveable  pipes, 
made  to  lit  upon  each  other  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the 
length  can  be  occafionaily  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the 
vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be  increafed  or  diminifhed 
m  the  fame  proportion.  £r 

In  furnaces  whofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  ad  van*  Another 
tage  may  be  procured  on  another  principle.  As  thef1^0^  °EV 
intenfity  of  the  fire  depends  wholly  upon  the  quantity  of ^ 
air  fuccefiively  pafling  through  and  animating  the  burn¬ 
ing  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  mod  vehement  fire 
may  be  fupprefied  or  retrained  at  pleafure,  by  clofing 
more  or  lefs  either  the  afh-pit  door  by  which  the  air 
is  admitted,  or  the  chimney  by  which  it  paffes  off ;  and 
that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raifed  again,  by  more 
or  lefs  opening  thofe  paffages.  A  moveable  plate,  or 
regilter,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  affords 
commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  thepaffage, 
and  confequently  of  regulating  the  beet.  This  is  moft 
conveniently  accomplifhed  by  keeping  the  afh-pit  door 
entirely  fhut,  and  regulating  the  heat  by  a  range  of 
holes  in  a  damping  plate  ;  each  hole  is  provided  with 
a  proper  pin,  whereby  we  may  fhut  it  at  pleafure  Thefe 
holes  may  be  made  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each 
other  ;  the  fmallefl  being  confidered  as  one,  the  next 
to  it  in  flze  muft  have  twice  the  opening,  the  next  to 
that  double  of  the  fecond,  &c.  ;  and  fo  on  to  the 
number  of  feven  or  eight;  and  by  combining  thefe 
holes  varioufly  together,  we  can  admit  any  quantity 
of  ait  from  1  to  128;  as  1.  2.  4.  8.  16.  32.  64. 

128.  See  Furnace,  p.  507. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind-furnaces 
one,  with  the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of 
the  furnace  ;  the  other  with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,, 
and  the  mouth  clear. 

I?*; 
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In  the  firft,  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is 
conti acted  to  fuch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may 
lit  upon  it ;  or  it  is  covered  with  an  arched  dome,  or 
with  a  flat  plate,  having  a  like  aperture'  in  the  middle. 
As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide  of  the 
furnace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above,  a  door  is  made 
in  the.  fide,  a  little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  the 
fuel,  mfpefting  the  matter  in  the  'fire,  See. 

For  performing  fufions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible, 
or  melting  veflel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the 
fuel,  with  a  flip  of  brick,  or  feme  other  like  fupport, 
between  it  and  the  grate,  to  keep  the  cold  air,  which 
enters  underneath,  from  ftriking  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a  reverberatory,  that  is  for  diftil- 
htion  in  long-necked  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron 
bars  are  placed  acrofs,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting 
the  veflel,  wha'fc.  neck  comes  out  at  an  aperture  made 
or  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture  flrould  be 
made  in  the  fideoppofite  to  the  door  above-mentioned  ; 
"or  at  leaf!  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver,  fitted 
on  the  neck  of  the  difiilling  veflel  without  the  furnace, 
may  not  lie  in  the  operator’s  way  when  he  wants  to  ftir 
the  fire  or  throw  in  frefh  fuel. 

The  other  kind  of  wind-furnace  communicates,  by 
an  aperture  in  its  fekek  part  near  the  top,  either  with 
an  upright  pipe  of  its  own,  or  with  the  chimney  of 
the  room  ;  m  which  Iaft  cafe,  all  other  paffages  into 
the  chimney  muft  be  clofed.  Here  the  mouth  of  the 
urnace  ferves  for  a  door,  which  may  be  occafionallv 
covered  with  a  plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fur- 
"a~,mo  1  ™mmonfy  !lf«>  for  fufion  in  a  crucible. 

1  his  Iaft  conftruftion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the 
urnace  clear,  affords  the  conveniency  of  letting  into 
«  a  boiling  nr  evaporating  pah,  a  copper  ft  ill,  an  iron 
pot,  for  diftrlhng  hartfborn,  ah  iron  land-pot,  or  other 
like  veffels,  of  fuch  3  fine  that  they  may  be  fupported 
*n  th<|  f«™«ce  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus 
occupied  by  the  veffels,  a  door  muft  be  made  in  the 
*de  ior  fupplying  and  ftirring  the  fuel. 

When  a  furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a 
land -bath,  it  is  moll  commodious  to  have  the  fand 
placed  on  a  long  iron  plate,  formfeed  with  a  ledge  of 
*eeftone  or  brick-work  at  each  fide.  The  mouTh  of 
the  furnace  is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this 

fir^’  ?"d.the”naI  by  wh>ch  the  furnace  communi- 
ates  with  its  chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried 
along  under  the  plate,  the  plate  forming  the  upper 
-fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind  of  fand-bath,  digeftions 
&c.  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat,  may  be  car’ 
tied  on  at  once  ;  for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from 
the  end  oyer  the  furnace  to  the  other.  7 

]•  1  e?fi  3r^e  vc^el®>  35  Hills  and  iron  pOtS'Tor  diftil- 

ling  hartfeom  and  aquafortis,  we' fifed  in  Wes  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  is  «m- 
mon  y  made  to  reft  upon  Md  brick-work. 

fulrl  'TS:  n’  Wh°fe  fcottom  *  narrow  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  height,  and  whofe  weight,  when  charged 

'with  liquor,  requires  great  part  of  it  to  be  thus  fo 
ported  expofes  but  a  fmall  furface  to  the  aftion  of  the* 

fheehenaterneh-  ;  r°  for  difadvantage 

the  heat,  which  nfes  at  the  further  end  nf  a  inn  ° 

tow  grate,  is  conveyed  all  round  the  fides  of  theSveffel 

im^lirey  Wh,Ch  C°ramUniCat'8  “  * ^ 

The  pots  for  diftillmg  hartlborn  and  aquafortis  in 


^  ® 

the  larger  way,  have  part  of  their  great  weight  borne  Elauems.' 

•up  by  three  ftrong  pins  or  trunions  at  equal  difbnces ' - v—- ’ 

round  the  pat  towards  the  middle  reaching  into'  a 
brick-work  :  fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceffary  under¬ 
neath,  a  greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  ex- 
pofed  to  the  immediate  aft  ion  of  the  fire. 

If  a  furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by 
a  lateral  canal,  as  in  the  fand  furnace  above-mentioned 
be  carried  to  a  confiderable  height  above  the  oart 
where  this  canal  enters  it,  and  if  it  be  filled  with  fuel 
to  the  top,  and  clofely  covered,  the  fuel  will  burn  no 
higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through 
which  the  air  pafles  off;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
lower  part  of  the  fuel  conforms,  it  will  be  fupplied 
by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its  place.  Hence 
in  this  furnace,  called  an  athanor,  a  conllant  heat  may 

attendance*  “  COnfiderablc  lcnSth  °f  time  without 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  re- 
ceives  the  fuel,  is  commonly  made  to  widen  a  little 
downwards,  that  the  coab  may  fall  the  more  freely  • 
but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  pert  on  fire  at  bottom 
may  be  too  flrongly  prefled.  A  fmall  aperture  is 
made  oppofite  to  the  cantfl  or  flue,  or  a  number  of 
openings  according  to  the  fhe  of  the  furnace  and  the 
degree  of  heat  required,  for  fupplying  the  air,  which 

hro  rnVenie"  7  admitled  in  th"  than 

through  the  grate-,  as  the  intCrftices  of  the  grate  are 
in  time  choaked  up  by  the  afees. 

Fhis  furnace  15  defigned  only  for  heating  bodies  ex- 

tZZ  X  -,1*!  Canai  0r  fiue»  38  fend.furn  cC 
bath  y  P;'fts  Under  a  Hind-bath  or  water- 

ba  h  at  the  farther  end  of  which  it  rifes  perpendicl 
r  y  LO  fuch  a  height,  as  may  occafron  a  fufficient 
draught  of  arr  through  the  fire.  Clent 

whIlhChfl-Uei.miyr  b.6  f°  wiJe  38  t0  correfpond  to  the 

olate6  thC  flreTlace.  A  regifte'r  or  Hiding 

plate,  placed  between  the  flue  and  the  furnace,  enablf 

f  %  ,ucreafe  or  diminife  this  height,  and  confeouent 
ly  the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafure.  If  the  £e  be 

tScX  Zl  be  ^  the  ^  ^  b-t  in¬ 
to  fome  Tm  XX  en°Ugh  t0  bC  UPpll'Cable 

JJ'iJ  7s;‘'0'r°S;"stoi’1’ of 

^  i  1  1  ^rr^s>  cemented  together  by  fome  terials  of 

good  loam  or  clay.  Any  kind  of  loam  or  clayed  com-  "h!ch  furt 
pofition  that  is  of  a  proper  decree  of  ^  ^  i  •  t  nace;iare 

f  dried  iiekb0  6  11  vg€rSand  which,  when  thorough! 
jy  dried,  neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a  vehement  fire 

is  fit  for  ufe.  The  purer  and  more  tenacious  days  re’ 
quire  to  have  their  tenacity  ftfftned  by  an  admixture 
°f  ‘hC  hm'  t”d  “f 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  ftrornr  iron  or 
copper  plates,  lined,  to  the  thieknefs  of  an" inch  or 
ftiore,  tvith  the  fame  kind  of  clayey  com^ofition  •  whirh 
or  this  ufe  may  be  beaten  with  fome  horfe-dung,  chop¬ 
ped  ftraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow.  &  °P 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a  befiref, 
of  moderate  extent,  may  be  formed  of  the  larger  k  S 
of  common  black-lead  melting-pots,  by  cuttinf n  doev 

this  for  th°fi  °f!hC  POt  P°r.'he  aft-pil  another  above 
this  for  the  hre-place,  and  introducing  a  circular  iron 

grate  of  fuch-u  fize  a3  may  reft  betwcelthe  two  do^- 

For 
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For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  furnaces,  fee  Furnace. 

Baths. 

Where  a  (Irong  decree  of  heat  is  requifite,  as  in 
tie  full 011  of  met 'il;:,  &c  the  vcffcl  containing  the  fub- 

. . .  jta  matter  is  placed  among  the  burning  fuel,  oritn- 

the  peculiar  met»;attly  r.ver  it:  this  is  called  operating  in  a  naked 
aitvanta j;re_  Where  a  fmal'er  heat  is  fnfficient,  and  the  veffel 
C  CiC  "  employ  ed  is  either  of  glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds 
of  earthen  ware,  the  fund-bach  or  water-bath  is  ufe.i  to 
defend  the  vt-ffel  from  the  immediate  a&ion  of  the  fire, 
and  to  render  the  heat  lefs  fluctuating. 

Both  thtfe  baths  have  their  peculiar  advantages  and 
inconveniences.  In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through 
everv  part  of  the  fluid  :  whereas  in  fund  it  varies  in 
different  parts  of  one  perpendicular  line,  decreafing 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be  made 
to  receive,  or  to  tranfmit  to  ve fills  immerfed  in  it, 
above  a  certain  degree  ot  heat,  viz.  that  which  is  f ef¬ 
ficient:  to  make  it  boil ;  an  1  hence  it  fttnies  cfk-ehul- 
ly  again  ft.  any  danger  ol  an  excels  of  heat  in  thofe 
operations  wherein ‘the  product  would  be  injured  by  a 
fceat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water :  but  this  ad¬ 
vantage  Kil  lers  it  ufelcfs  for  proceflt-s  which  require  a 
greater  In  at,  and  for  which  fand  or  other  fohd  inter¬ 
media  are  neceffarily  employed.  There  is  this  con¬ 
venience  alfo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat  may 
be  readily  diminifhed  or  increafed  about  any  pant- 
tular  vcf  ei,  by  raifing  ^  higher  out  of  the  fand  or 
finking  it  deeper  ;  that  different  fubjetts  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  lire  ;  and 
that  it  keeps  the  veffels  fteady.  The  fand  made  choice 
of  fhould  be  a  large  coaife  grained  kind,  Separated 
from  the  finer  parts  by  wafhing,  and  from  little  (tones 
by  the  fieve.  » 

Coating  ofGtASSEs,  Lutes. 

Tiufomc  0-  Some  proceflw  require  to  be  performed  with  gigs 
veffels  in  a  naked  fire.  For  thtfe  purpofes  veffels  made 
j;lafs  veffels  ofti,e  thinnefl  glafs  fhould  be  chofen  ;  for  thefe  bear 
aretifed  in  thf  fire  \vithout  cracking,  much  better  than  thofe 
anakcd“‘C- which  are  thicker,  and  in  appearance  ftronger. 

All  gla ffes,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in 
the  fire ",  muft.be  cautioufty  nealed,  that  is,  heated  by 
flow  degrees  :  and  when  the  procefs  is  fimfhed,  they 
fhould  be  as  (lowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the  veffel  is  to 
be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  tn  fome  iub- 
p .nations :  in  this  cafe  it  is  more  adv, fable  to  expofe 
the  hot  ofafs  fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which  will  foon 
cccafion  it  to  crack,  than  to  endanger  throwing  down 
the  fublimated  matter  among  the  feces  by  a  blow. 

„r  As  a  defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to 

Of  the  coat-  contaa  of  colj  air  on  j applying,  freft  fuel, 

Veffel2  L.  the  glafs  is  to  be  coated  over  to  the  thicknefs  of 
about  half-a-crown,  with  Windfor  loam,  foftened  w.  h 
water  into  a  proper  confidence,  and  beaten  up  with 
fome  horfe-dung,  or  with  the  other  Clayey  comp.fi- 

tions  above-mentioned.  . 

Thefe  compofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a  lute,  for  fecu ring 
the  iunftures  of  the  veffels  in  the  d.  filiation  of  the.  vo- 
latile  falts  and  fpirits  of  animals:  for  the  diftillation 
of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moiftened  with  a  io- 
lution  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  inftead  of  water.  For  moft 
other  puipofeo,  a  piece  of  wet  blacker,  os-  pafte  of 
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flout*  and  water,  or  of  luifeed  meal  (that  is,  the  cake  £Iemcnt*. 
left  after  the  exprefilon  of  oil  of  linfeed),  are  fufiicient  "  y  V 
lutes. 

Sometimes  clay  and  chalk  are  mixed  up  into  a  pafle, 
and  fpread  upon  flips  of  paper;  and  fomet'mes  gum- 
arabic  is  ufed  indead  of  the  clay,  and  mixed  up  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Wet  bladders  contrail  fo  (Irongly  by  drying,  that 
they  not  infrequently  break  the  veffels :  and  the  fat 
lute  of  Mr  M-cquer,  which  is  a  compofition  of  clay 
and  chalk  uith  o  1,  is  too  dofe  for  moft  operations. 

Where  very  elailic  fleams  arc  to  be  condenfed,  wc  are 
often  obliged,  even  where  the  common  lutes  are  em¬ 
ployed,  to  leave  or  make  an  opening  wnich  may  be 
cccafion  ally  (topped  by  a  ping  :  by  this  menus  we  give 
paffage  to  a  pare  of  thefe  vapours,  which  prevents  the 
burfifng  of  the  veffels  and  facilitates  the  con.lenfation 
of  the  *reil.  If  we  with  to  coliedt  incondenfible  va¬ 
pours,  we  receive  them  into  ajar  inverted  under  a  ba- 
fon  of  water,  or  quick  filler,  as  is.  ufuady  cone  in  the 
analvlts  of  vegetables  by  fire. 

B'dules  thefe,  there  are  alfo  required  fome  other 
kinds  of  lutes  for  joining  veffels  together  in  operations* 
lequiring  a  drong  heat,  and  for  lining  furnaces  ;  for 
wfiich  fee  Chemistry,  n  604,  605. 

Vessels. 

In  this  place,  we  (hall  only  give  the  operator  a  few 
general  cautions  with  regard  to  the  matter  ot  the  veffels 
defigned  for  containing  the  fubjedi  ;  and  refer  their  de- 
feription,  to  the  account  of  the  operations  in  which 
they  are  employed.  See  like  wife  Chemistry,  n°357, 

&c.  ' 

Metalline  veffels  poffefs  the  advantage  of  being 
to  bear  fudden  alterations  of  heat  and  Cold,  and  of  be-  niattec 
ing  very  (Irong,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  confining  cla-0f  other 
ftic  (learns ;  but,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  fiiver,  veffels. 
they  are  readily  corroded  by  acids,  even  by  the  mild 
ones  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Copper  veffels  are 
corroded  aifo  by  alkaline  liqudrs,  and  by  fome  neutral 
ones,  as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac.  It  is  ol  fervabde, 
that  vegetable  acids  do  not  a<ft  upon  this  metal  by  boil¬ 
ing,  fo"  much  as  by  (landing  in  the  cold  ;  for  even  le-^ 
mon  juice  may  be  boiled  tn  a  clean  cooper  veffel,  with¬ 
out  receiving  from  it  any  talle  or  ill  quality  ;  whereas, 
in  the  cold,  it  foon  difiolvcs  fo  much  as  to  contrail  a 
pernicious  taint.  The  tin,  with  which  copper-veffels  are 
ufually  lined,  gives  likew ife  a  fenfible  impregnation  to 
acid  juices;  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  probably  not 
innocent,  more  efpeclally  as  a  quantity  of  lead  is  com¬ 
monly  mixed  with  the  tin.  From  the  Want  of  tranfparere- 
Cy  in  thefe. veffels,  we  are  alfo  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  feeing  the  diff&eiit  changes  during  the  operation. 

The  earthen  veffels  poffefs  none  of  the  deferable* 
qualities  for  chemical  operations,  except  that  of  hi- 
(la  in  ing  very  violent  degrees  of  heat,  without  being 
melted  or  otherwife  changed.  Thefe  veffels  are  lefe. 
liable  to  external  cracks  hom  fudden  applications  of 
heat  and  cold,  when  they  are  made  with  a  certnm 
proportion  of  fand,  than  with  pure  clay.  Black  lead, 
too,  mixed  with  the  clay*  makes  the  veffels  faftam  vio¬ 
lent  degrees  and  fudden  alterations  of  heat Turpi  llingly 
well:  crude  clay,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fand  by  vio¬ 
lent  heat,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  clay,  is  alfo  found 
tQ  fureifh  veffels -excellently  fftted  lor  thofe  operations 


* 
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t Hlcmen»»  where  fand  might  he  corroded:  but  of  all  kinds  of 
cartjien  Ware,  the  mo  ft  perfeft  is  porcelain,  compofed 
of  the  fineft  clay  mixed  with  a  ftony  matter  capable 
of  melting  in  a  violent  heat.  This,  however,  is  too 
coftly  an  article  for  general  life.  Reaumur  difcovered 
a  method  of  imitating  porcelain,  by  melting  the  coar- 
fer  kinds  of  glafs  with  a  mixture  of  fand  and  clay  : 
this  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  of  the  colour  of  por¬ 
celain,  to  be  much  ftronger  than  glafs,  and  to  bear 
the  moft  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  that  we  have 
occafien  to  apply.  There  has  not  hitherto  been  any 
manufa&ure  of  this  ware,  and  of  courfe  it  has  not 
come  into  general  ufe. 

The  common  earthen  veffels  are  of  a  Ioofe  porous 
texture  ;  and  hence  are  apt  to  imbibe  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  certain  liquids,  particularly  of  thofe  of 
the  faline  kind  ;  which  foon  difeover  that  they  have 
penetrated  the  veflel,  by  fhooting  into  faline  effloref- 
cences  on  the  outfide.  Thofe  which  are  glazed  have 
their'  glazing  corroded  by  acids  :  by  vinegar,  and  the 
acid  juices  of  Iruits,  as  well  as  by  the  ftronger  acids  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.  And  as  this  glazing  confifts 
chiefly  of  vitrined  lead,  the  impregnation  which  it 
communicates  to  thefe  liquors  is  of  a  very  dangerous 
kind.  If  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fomc  time  in  a  glazed 
earthen  veflel,  it  will  yield,on  being  infpiflated,  a  pure 
fal  plumbi,  that  is,  a  fait  compofed  of  lead^and  the  ace¬ 
tous  acid- 

The  veffels  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  compaft- 
uefs,  Jlone  ware,  are  in  a  goad  meafure  free  from  the 
inconveniences  of  the  coarfer  earthen  ones.  Their 
glazing  being  a  part  of  the  clay  itfelf,  fuperficially  vi¬ 
trified  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears 
to  be  proof  againft  acids. 

Glafs  veffels  fuffer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint, 
in  any  of  the  pharmaceutic  operations.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  made  of  a  proper  thinnefs,  when  they 
are  well  annealed,  and  when  blown  into  a  fpherical 
form  fo  that  the  heat  may  be  equally  applied,  they  are 
preferable  to  all  others,  where  great  and  fudden  changes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  not  to  take  place,  and  where 
llrength  is  not  required  ;  what  is  called  the  flint  glafs, 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  lead  in  its  compofition, 
is  the  befl  for  chemical  purpofes. 
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The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  Iefs  than  the  Avoir-  Elements, 
dupois,  but  the  ounce  and  the  dram  greater.  The  v  » 
Troy  pound  contains  $ 760  grains :  the  Avoirdupois 
7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  ; 
the  Avoirdupois  only  4374-.  The  Troy  dram  60;  the 
Avoirdupois  dram  fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven 
drams  Avoirdupois  are  nearly  equal  to  five  drams  Troy  ; 

12  ounces  Avoirdupois  to  nearly  1 1  ounces  Troy  ;  and 
19  pounds  Avoirdupois  are  equal  to  fomewhat  more 
than  23  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned 
great  confufion  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  As  the 
druggifts  and  grocers  fell  by  the  Avoirdupois  weight, 
the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any  weights 
adjufted  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams, 
ufing  Avoirdupois  ounces.^  By  this  means  it  is  appa¬ 
rent,  that  in  all  compoiitions,  where  the  ingredients 
are  prefenbed,  fome  by  pounds  and  others  by  ounces, 
they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  fame  happens  where  any  are  dire&ed  in  leffer 
denominations  than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdivifions 
ufed  by  the  apothecaries  are  made  to  a  different 
ounce. 


Measures. 


*9 


Weights. 


Two  kinds  Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in 
ufedinhtS  thJs  country  5  one  in  the  merchandife  of  gold  and  fil- 
pharmacy.  VCr;  ^  °ther  for  almoft  all  other  goods.  The  firft 
we  call  1  roy,  the  latter  Avoirdupois  weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve 
ounces ;  the  ounce  into  20  pennyweights  5  and  the 
pennyweight  into  24  grains.  The  Avoirdupois  pound 
is  divided  into  16  ounces  ;  and,  the  ounce  into  16  parts, 
called  drams . 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tories  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths,  divided  in  the  fallow¬ 
ing  manner : 

The  pound  "j  j  twelve  ounces. 

The  ounce  (  .  I  eight  drams. 

The  dram  j  1  three  fcruples. 

The  fcruple  J  t  twenty  grains. 

The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmith’s  grain. 
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The  meafures  employed  in  pharmacy  are  the  com- The  mca- 
mon  wine  meafures.  fures  ufed 

A  gallon  ^  .  C  eight  pints  (/Hr*.) 

ihe  pint  V  contains  <fixteen  ounces.  fame  with 

The  ounce  ^  ^eightdrams.  thofe  com- 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  for  wine* 
pound,  there  is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint 
meafure  anfwers  to  that  weight.  A  pint  of  the  higheft 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a  pound  by  above  half 
an  ounce  ;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of 
three  ounces  ;  and  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more 
than  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

The  Edinburgh  College,  fenfible  of  the  many  errora 
from  the  promifcuoua  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures, 
and  of  their  different  kinds,  have  in  the  laft  edition  of 
their  Pharmacopoeia  entirely  reje&ed  meafures,  and 
employ  the  Troy  weight  in  dire&ing  the  quantity 
either  of  fohd  or  fluid  fubftances.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  taken  all  pofuble  care  that  the  proportion  of  the 
fimples  and  ftrength  of  the  compounds  fhould  neither 
be  increafed  nor  diminifhed  by  this  alteration.  This 
change  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  muft  be  very 
particularly  adverted  to.  And  it  is,  we  think,  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  London  College  have  not  in  the 
iaft  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia  followed  the  fame 
plan. 

A  table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  dif- a  table  of 
ferent  fluids  may  on  many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  the  weights 
aflifting  the  operator  in  regulating  their  ^proportions0^ certain 
in  certain  cafes,  and  fhowing  the  comparative  gravities  ^iea^ures 
of  the  fluids  themfelves.  We  here  infert  fuch  a  table fluidTmav 
for  a  pint,  an  ounce,  and  a  dram  meafure,  of  thofe  li-  frequently 
quids  whofe  gravity  ha3;been  determined  by  cjcperi-ke  ufeful. 
meats  that  can  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  con¬ 
tains  231  cubic  inches ;  whence  the  pint  contains  28L 
the  ounce  and  the  dram  TVTV  of  a  cubic  inch. 


In:  lam- 
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Elements. 


p  h  a 

R 

Ounce 

Dram 

1 

;’int  weighs 

rneafurc  r 

neafure 

* 

weighs 

weighs 

Inflammable  Spirits. 

3  §  J 

g  a  £ 

§  -d  M 

grains  | 

grains 

Ethereal  fpirit  of  wine 

ti  1  36 

33^ 

42 

Highly- reft i tied  fpirit  of  wine 

12  5  20 

380 

47t 

Common-reftified  fpiritofwine 

13  2  40 

40  0 

5° 

Proof  fpirit 

14  1  3fi 

426 

53t 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait 

14  4  48 

438 

55t 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 

15  2  40 

46O 

57t 

Wines. 

Burgundy 

14  1  36 

426 

53i 

Red  port 

15  1  36 

456 

57 

Canary 

15  6  40 

475 

59t 

Expressed  Oils. 

Oil  olive 

140  c 

420 

S*l 

Unfeed  oil 

1428 

428 

53  t 

Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  turpentine 

12  I  4 

3^4 

4  Si 

of  orange  p.eel 

408 

5 1 

of  juniper  berries 

419 

52v 

of  rofemary 

430 

of  origanum 

432 

5+ 

of  caraway  feeds 

432 

54 

of  nutmegs 

436 

54i 

of  favin 

4*3 

55! 

of  hyflop 

443 

55t 

of  cummin -feed 

448 

56 

of  mint 

448 

56 

of  pennyroyal 

450 

5<*i 

of  dill- feed 

457 

57t 

of  fennel-feed 

458 

5  lx 

of  cloves 

476 

S9i 

of  cinnamon 

576 

49t 

of  faffafras 

5°3 

62* 

Alkaline  Liquors. 

Aqua  kalipuri,  Pharm.  Land. 

160  C 

5  480 

60 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac 

17  I  ic 

5x4i 

Strong  foap  boilers  Icy 

17  6  24 

534 

661 

Lixivium  tartari 

24  0  c 

720 

90 

Acid  Liquors. 

Wine- vinegar 

*5  3  44 

464 

58 

Beer-vinegar 

ij  6  st 

;  476 

59^ 

Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fait 

17  4  c 

>  5*5 

Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre 

20  2  4C 

)  6»  0 

l6i 

Strong  oil  of  vitriol 

28  5  2  .C 

)  860 

1074 

Animal  Fluids. 

Urine 

1 5  5  2C 

>  470 

58* 

Cows  milk 

•J  6  4< 

>  475 

59i 

Affes  milk 

16  0  c 

)  480 

60 

Blood 

16  i  4 

-  434 

6oi 

Waters. 

Difiilled  water 

lS  1  5c 

>  4561 

\  57 

Rain-water 

15  2  4c 

5  460 

'J7t 

Spring-water 

15  3  12 

!  462 

57-1 

Sea*water 

IS  S 

>  470 

1  58t 

Quicksilver. 

2H  5 

)  644O  ’805 
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Chap.  III.  Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Operations .  ^  Elements., 
Sect.  I.  Solution. 

71 

Solution  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  foil’d  bodies  The  nature 
with  fluids  into  one  feemingly  homogeneous  liquor,  of  Ration 
The  diflblving  fluid  is  called  a  menjlruum  or  folvent  ;  ^ ^ m i 
and  the  body  diflolved  is  called  th cfo/vend.  dry  Wriy4 

Objeftions  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  with  pro¬ 
priety,  to  thefe  terms  ;  as  it  is  fuppofeJ  that  the  two 
bodies  uniting  in  folution  aft  reciprocally  on  each  o- 
ther  :  there  is,  however,  no  danger  from  the  word's 
themfelves,  if  we  do  not  derive  them  from  a  miftaken 
theory.  Solution  cannot  take  place,  unlefs  one  of  the 
bodies,  at  leaft,  be  in  a  fluid  date  ;  and  this  fluidity  is 
effefted  either  by  water  or  fire  :  hence  folution  is  faid 
to  be  performed  in  the  humid  or  in  the  dry  way.  fThus* 
for  inftance,  if  any  quantity  of  brimflone  be  diflolved 
in  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali,  the  brimflone  is  faid  to 
be  diflolved  in  the  humid  way:  but  if  the  brimflone 
be  diflolved  by  melting  it  in  a  pan  with  the  dry  alkali, 
the  folution  is  faid  to  be  done  in  the  dry  way.  The 
hepar  fulphuris  is  the  fame  in  both.  Another  kind  of 
folution  rcfembling  that  by  the  dry  way,  is,  however, 
to  be  carefully  diftinguiflied  from  it  :  if,  for  example, 
a  piece  of  Glauber’s  fait  is  put  into  a  pan  over  the 
fire,  the  fait  very  foon  affumes  a  liquid  flate  ;  but  on 
continuing  the  heat,  it  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  becomes 
a  white  powder:  this  powder  is  the  fait  freed  from 
its  water,  and  it  is  found  to  be  very  refraftory.  This 
liquidity  depended  on  the  water  of  cryftallization  be¬ 
ing  enabled  by  the  heat  to  keep  the  fait  in  folution, 
and  the  fait  ceafed  to  be  fluid  as  f©on  as  its  cryftalii- 
zing  water  was  evaporated.  This  kind  of  Folution, 
then,  differs  not  from  the  firft,  or  humid  way. 

If  one  of  the  two  bodies  to  be  united  is  tranfparent, 
the  folution,  if  complete,  is  a  tranfparent  compound  : 
this  is  the  cafe  in  folutions  of  alkalis  and  calcareous 
earths  in  acids.  But  if  the  folution  be  opaque  and 
milky,  as  is  the  cafe  with  foap  and  water,  it  is  then 
confidered  as  incomplete. 

The  principal  menflrua  ufed  in  pharmacy  are,  wa-  The  princi 
ter,  vinous  fpirit  s,  oils,  acid  and  alkaline  liquors.  pal  men- 

Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable 
gums,  and  of  animal  gellies.  Of  falts,  it  diflolves  only  macy^  ^ 
a  determinate  quantity,  though  of  one  kind  of  fait  water, 
more  than  another ;  and  being  thus  faturated,  leaves 
any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame  fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the 
quantities  of  water  which  different  falts  require  for 
the  di Ablution.  Mr  Eller  has  given  a  large  fet  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin 
for  the  year  1750,,  from  which  the  following  table  is 
extracted. 


Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diftilfed  water  diflolved. 


QZ. 

dr. 

gr* 

Of  refined  fiigar 

24 

0 

0 

Green  vitriol 

9 

4 

0 

Blue  vitriol 

9 

0 

0 

White  vitriol 

,  4 

4 

0 

Epfom  fait 

4 

0 

0 

Purified  nitre 

4 

0 

0 

Soluble  tartar 

4 

0 

0. 

Common  fait 

3 

4 

0 

Sal  gemmae 

3 

4 

0 
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Elements. 


p 

H 

A 

Sa!  catharticus  Glauberi 

5 

4 

0 

Seignette’s  fait 

3 

0 

0 

Alum  -  - 

2 

4 

0 

Sal  ammoniac 

2 

4 

0 

Vitriolated  tartar 

i 

4 

0 

Salt  of  hartfhorn 

1 

4 

0 

Sugar  of  lead 

1 

2 

0 

Cream  of  tartar 

1 

0 

0 

Borax 

0 

4 

20 

R  M  A  C  Y. 

Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white  900 
Sugar  of  milk  -  -  o  2  40 

Effential  fait  of  forrel  -  o  1  20 
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Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  m 
making  thefe  experiments,  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed 
that  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  falts,  foluble  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found  exactly 
the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.  Salts  differ  in 
their  folubility  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity, 
perfe&ion,  and  drynefs  :  the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial 
compound  falts  in  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this 
fefpedl,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar;  perfe&ly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  fo- 
lution  :  the  matter  which  remains  in  making  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fpirit  of  nitre  is  no  other  than  a  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar  ;  and  it  diffolves  fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  is 
obliged  to  break  the  retort  in  order  to  get  it  out  ;  but 
on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  diffolves  with 
eafe.  Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over¬ 
proportion  of  acid  in  this  preparation  :  and  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of  vitriola¬ 
ted  tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait.  The  degree  of  heat 
occafions  alfo  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  fait  taken  up  :  in  very  cold  weather,  8  ounces  of  wa¬ 
ter  will  diffolve  only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre;  whereas 
in  warm  weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  three 
ounces  or  more.  To  thefe  circumftances  are  probably 
owing,  in  part,  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  pro- 
portionable  folubilities  of  falts,  as  determined  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors.  It  is  obfervable  that  common  fait  is 
lefs  affe&ed  in  its  folubility  by  a  variation  of  heat  than 
any  other ;  water  in  a  temperate  ftate  difTolving  near¬ 
ly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water  :  and  accordingly 
this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree 
the  heft.  In  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann, 
and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a  reduction 
of  the  numbers,  come3  on  exactly  the  fame,  viz.  three 
ounces  of  the  fait  to  eight  of  water  ;  Dr  Brown rigg 
makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a  little  more  ;  Dr  Grew,  a 
dram  and  a  fcruple  more  ;  and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the 
above  table,  four  drams  more;  fo  that  in  the  trials  of 
iix  different  perfons,  made  probably  in  different  cir¬ 
cumftances,  the  greatefl  difference  is  only  one  fixth  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  fait ;  whereas  in  fome  other  falts 
there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of 
the  fait.  In  the  experiments  from  which  the  table  is 
drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between 
40  and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’*  thermometer,  or 
above  freezing  by  about  one-feventh  of  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  freezing  and  the  human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined  ;  the 
firft  is  taken  from  Dr  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from 
Neumann. 

Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolved, 

©z.  dr.  gr. 

Of  fixed  alkaline  fait  above  800 

kal  diureticus  -  800 


Though  water  takes  up  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
one  kind  of  fait,  yet  whenfaturated  with  one,  it  will  flill 
diffolve  fome  portion  of  another  ;  and  when  it  can  bear 
no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will  ftill  take  up  a  third, 
without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  The  principal 
experiments  of  this  kind  which  have  been  made  rela¬ 
tive  to  pharmaceutic  fubje&s,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  ;  of  which  the  two  firft  articles  are  from 
Grew,  and  the  others  from  Eller. 

Water,  32  parts  by  weight, 


Fully  fatured  with 
Nitre 

Common  fait 
Nitre 

Common  fait 
Volatile  alkali 
Sal  ammoniac 
Soluble  tartar 
Vitriolated  tartar 
Glauber’s  fait 
Epfom  fait 
Borax 


IO| 


10  Sal  ammoniac  2 


diflolved  afterwards 
Sal  ammoniac 
Nitre 

Fixed  alkali 
Nitre,  near 
Nitre 

Common  fait 
Nitre 


Fixed  alkali 

Nitre 

Sugar 

Fixed  alkali 


7 

2 

4 

2t 

2 

2 

1 
6 

2 


Common  fait 
Fixed  alkali 
Sugar 


2 

2  i 
2  . 


Sugar 


In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  for  which  wa¬ 
ter  is  a  menftrtium,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  gelati¬ 
nous  kind,  there  is  no  determinate  point  of  faturation: 
the  water  unites  readily  with  any  proportions  of  them, 
forming  with  different  quantities  l  quors  of  different 
confidence.  This  fluid  takes  up  like  wife,  when  aflift- 
ed  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  amo- 
niacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  folutions  of  which,  though 
imperfed ,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but  turbid  and  of  a 
milky  hue,  are  neverthelefs  applicable  to  valuable  pur¬ 
poses  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous  fpirits,  with 
acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes 
fome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  effential  oils,  fo  as  to 
become  impregnated  with  their  fmell  and  tafte. 

Rectified  of  wine,  or  rather  alcohol ,  is  the  men-R 
ftruum  of  the  effential  oils  and  refins  of  vegetables  ;  of 
the  pure  diftilled  oils,  and  feveral  of  the  colouring  and  wine,  oral- 
medicinal  parts  of  animals  ;  of  fome  mineral  bituminous  c°hoi,  the 
fubftancea,  as  of  ambergris;  and  of  foaps,  though  it ™erjftrimnQ 
does  not  a£t  upon  the  expreffed  oil  and  fixed  alkaline  f/ntialcii* 
fait,  of  which  foap  is  compofed  :  whence,  if  foap  con- and  refins 
tains  any  fuperfluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  falt,°f  vege- 
it  may  by  means  of  this  menflruum  be  excellently  pu-tablcS* 
rified.  It  diffolves,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  volatile 
alkaline  falts  ;  and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  com- 
poftd  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the 
fal  diureticus,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of  amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with 
water  and  with  acids  ;  not  with  alkaline  lixivia. 

Oil*  d  ffolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  ani-  oils^d'f- 
mal  fats,  mineral  bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  rne*:folve  v&- 
tallic  fubftances,  particularly  lead.  The  expreffed  oils  rious  Tub- 
are,  for  moft  of  thefe  bodies,  more  powerful  menff rua 
than  thofe  obtained  by  diftillation ;  as  the  former  are 
more  capable  of  fuftaining,  without  injury,  a  ftrong 
heat,  which  is  in  moft  cafes  neceffary  to  enable  them 
to  a£l.  It  is  laid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  dif* 
folve  in  three  ounces  of  expreffed  oil,  particularly  lin- 
P.P  2  feed 
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feed  oil  ;  but  requires  fix  ounces  of  effential  oil,  as  tur¬ 
pentine. 

All  acids  diffolve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and 
metallic  fubftances.  The  different  acids  differ  gieatly 
in  their  a&ion  upon  thefe  laft  i  one  dillolving  only  fome 
particular  metals  ;  and  another,  others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diffolve  a  confider&ble  quantity 
of  zinc,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  ;  and  extradf  fo 
much  from  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  a&  to  be¬ 
come  powerfully  emetic  :  they  diffolve  lead  more  rea¬ 
dily,  if  the  metal  be  iprevioufly  calcined  by  fire,  than 
in  its  metallic  ftate. 

The  marine  acid  diffolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  ; 
and  though  it  fcarcely  ads  on  any  other  metallic  fub- 
ftance  in  the  common  way  of  making  folutions,  it  may 
neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with  them  all  except 
gold.  The  corrofive  fublimate,  and  antimosial  caufiic 
of  the  (hops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and 
the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effeded  by  applying  the 
acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to  the  fubjeds,  at  the  fame 
time  alfo  ftrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of  all 
metallic  fubftances,  except  gold  and  the  metallic  part 
of  antimony ;  of  which  two,  the  proper  folvent  is  a 
mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called  aqua 


regta. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diffolves 
zinc  and  iron.  In  its  concentrated  ftate,  and  affifted 
by  a  boiling  heat,  it  may  be  made  to  corrode,  qr  im» 
perfedly  diflolve,  moft  of  the  other  metals. 

The  aerial  acid  diffolves  iron,  zinc,  and  calcareous 
earth  ;  and  thofe  felutions  muft  be  conduded  without 
76  heat. 

Alkaline  Alkaline  lixivia  diffolve  oils,  refmous  fubftances, 
lixivia  dif-  an(j  fulphur.  Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime  ;  inftances  of  w  hich  occur  in  the 
fubftances,  preparation  of  foap,  and  in  the  common  caufiic.  Thus 
and  ful-  acuated,  they  reduce  the  ftefh,  bones,  and  other  folid 
phur.  parts  of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter.  This  in- 
creafed  acrimony  in  alkaline  falts  is  owing,  to  the  ab- 
ftradion  of  their  fixed  air ;  that  acid  having  a  greater 
attradion  for  quicklime  than  for  alkalis. 

Solutions  made  in  water  and  in  fpirit  of  wine  pof- 
fefsthe  virtues  of  the  body  d  iffolved ;  whileoib  generally 
iheath  its  adivity,  and  acids  and  alkalis  vary  its  qua¬ 
lity,  Hence  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  the  pro¬ 
per  menftrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  matters. 

Moft  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  effeded, 
by  pouring  the  menftruum  on  the  body  to  be  diffolved, 
and  fuffering  them  to  ftand  together  for  fome  time 
^expofed  to  a  fuitable  warmth.  A  ftrong  heat  is  ge¬ 
nerally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to 
peiform  their  office  ;  nor  will  acids  ad  on  fome  me¬ 
tallic  bodies  without  its  affiftance.  The  adion  of  wa¬ 
tery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a 
moderate  heat ;  though  the  quantity  which  they  af¬ 
terwards  keep  diffolved  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  by  this 
means  ir.creafed  :  all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take 
up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the 
cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceafes,  fubftde  again.  This 
at  leaft  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  though  there  may 
be  fome  inftances  of  the  contrary. 

The  adion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  dif- 
folye,  13  generally  accompanied  with  heat^effervefcence, 
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and  a  copious  difeharge  of  fumes.  The  fumes  which  Elements, 
arife  during  the  folution  of  fome  metals  in  the  vitrio-  1  * 

lie  acid,  prove  inflammable  :  hence  in  the  preparation 
of  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator 
ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folution  is 
made  in  a  narrow  mouthed  vefiel,  left  by  the  impru¬ 
dent  approach  of  a  candle  the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet 
on  fire.  This  vapour  is  the  inflammable  air  of  Dr 
Prieftley  and  other  modern  chemifts. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the 
moifture  of  the  air  is  the  menftruum.  Fixed  alkaline 
falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind,  compofed  of  al¬ 
kaline  falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  foluble 
earths  and  any  acid,  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome 
metallic  falts,  on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a 
moift  air,  gradually  attradb  its  humidity,  and  at  length 
become  liquid.  Some  fubftances,  not  diffoluble  by 
the  application  of  water  in  its  grofferform,  as  the  but¬ 
ter  of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this  flow  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  aerial  moifture.  Thi3  procefs  is  called  de- 
liquation. 

Sect.  II.  Extraction. 

The  liquor3  which  diffolve  certain  fubftances  in  ^hofeH 
their  pure  ftate,  ferve  likewife  to  extract  them  from  ^uors 
admixtures  of  other  matter.  Thus  ardent  fpirit,  the  which  dif- 
menftruum  of  effential  oils  and  refins,  takes  up  the  vir-  Five  fub- 
tues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  as  water  d°es 
thofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ;  the  inaftive  for  extra&- 
earthy  parts  remaining  untouched  by  both.  Water  ing  them 
extradls  likewife  from  many  plants,  fubftances  which  f‘‘«m  ad- 
by  themfelves  it  has  little  effect  upon  ;  even  effential 
oils  being,  as  we  have  formerly  obferved,  rendered  fo-te^ 
luble  in  that  fluid  by  the  admixture  of  gummy  and  fii- 
line  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic 
plants,  and  moft  of  the  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield 
their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extradlion  is  performed,  by  macerating  or  Jleeping  jvicthod-  of 
the  fubjedft  in  it?  appropriated  menftruum  in  the  cold  :  performing 
or  digejling  or  circulating  them  in  a  moderate  warmth  ;  extra&um. 
or  infufing  the  plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fuffeiing 
them  to  ftand  in  a  covered  veffel  till  grown  cold  ;  or 
a&ually  boiling  them  together  for  fome  time.  If  the 
vegetable  matter  is  itfelf  fucculent  and  watery,  it  is# 
fometimes  only  neceffary  to  exprefs  the  juice,  and  eva¬ 
porate  it  to  the  proper  confiftence. 

The  term  digejlion  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  procefs  is  dire&ed  to  be  performed 
without  heat :  where  this  drcumftance  is  not  expreffed, 
digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of  heat.  Circulation 
differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this,  that  the  fleam,  in¬ 
to  which  a  part  of  the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat, 
is,  by  means  of  a  proper  difpofition  of  the  veffels,  con>- 
denfed  and  conveyed  back  again  upon  the  fubjedl.  Di¬ 
geftion  is  ufually  performed  in  a  matrafs  (or  bolt-head), 

Florence  flafk,  or  the  like  ;  either  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  circulatory  veffel,  by  inverting  ano¬ 
ther  into  the  mouth,  and  fecuring  the  juncture  with  s 
piece  of  wet  bladder.  A  fingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  be 
very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effec¬ 
tually  ;  the  vapour  cooling  and  condenfmg  before  it 
can  rife  to  the  top:  in  a  veffel  of  this  kind,  even  ffpirit 
of  wine,  one  of  the  moft  volatile  liquors  we  know,  may 
be  boiled  without  any  confidtfrable  lofs:  the  ufe  of  this 

inflru- 
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Elements,  inftrument  is  likewife  free  from  an  inconvenience  which 
v— v-r,«  -  may  jn  fomc  cafes  attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermoft 
vefftl  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As  the  long  necked 
matraftes  here  recommended  are  difficultly  filled  or 
emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear,  a  long  glafs  pipe  may 
be  oc.  afionally  luted  to  the  fhorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extraction ;  but  by  this  means 
proves  as  injurious  to  tome  fubftances,  by  occafioning 
the  menftruum  to  take  up  their  grofier  and  more  un¬ 
grateful  parts,  as  it  is  neceffary  for  enabling  it  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacnm  and  log¬ 
wood  impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors  without  a  bod¬ 
ing  heat ;  whilft  even  a  lmali  degree  of  warmth  proves 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  bene- 
didus.^  This  plant,  which  infnfed  in  boiling,  or  di¬ 
gged  in  fenfibly  hot  water,  gives  out  a  naufeous  tafte, 
fo  offenfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting, 
yields  to  the  cold  element  a  grateful  balfamic  bitter. 

As  heat  promotes  the  dilfoiving  power  or  liquids ; 
fo  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  diminishes  it.  Hence  tinc¬ 
tures  or  extra&ions  made  by  a  confiderable  heat,  de- 
pofue  in  cold  weather  a  part  of  their  contents,  and  thus 
become  proportionally  weaker  :  a  circumftance  which 


deferves  particular  regard. 
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Va-bous  .  Inhere  are  different  methods  of  depurating  or  pu- 
nierhoiUof  rifying  liquors  from  their  fecuiencies,  according  as  the 
or  pur?-inK  liqUOr  itfelf  is  more  or  lefs  tenacious,  or  the  feculent 


or  puri¬ 
fy  ing  li¬ 
quors. 


matter  of  greater  or  lefs  gravity; 

Thin  fin  ds  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous 
impurities  upon  handing  at  red  for  fome  time  in  a  cool 
place  ;  arid  may  then  be  decanted  or  poured  off  clear, 
by  inclining  the  vefiel. 

Glutinous,  un&iraus,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  he 
liquefied  by  a  fuitable  heat  ;  when  the  groffer  fecuien¬ 
cies  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  lighter  arifing  to  the 
furface  to  be  defpum at ed  or  feummed  off. 

Where  the  Impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as 
to  fubfide  freely  to  die  bottom,  nor  fo  light  as  to  arife 
readily  to  ,the  furface,  they  may  be  feparated  in  great 
meafure  by  colature  through  flrainers  of  linen,  woollen, 
or  other  cloth;  and  more  perfectly  by  filtration  through 
a  foft  bibulous  kind  of  paper  made  for  the  purpofe. 

The  grey  paper,  which  covers  pill-boxes  as  they 
cor  e  from  abroad,  is  one  of  the  Left  for  this  purpofe  ; 
it  does  not  eafily  break  when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  li¬ 
quor  which  paffes  through  it,  which  the  rtddifh  fort 
called  bhjfom  paper  frequently  does.  The  paper  is  fup- 
poried  by  a  funnel  or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame. 
When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to  put  fome 
ftraws  or  fmail  flicks  between  the  paper  and  ita  Tides, 
to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  liquor  from  prefiingf  the 
paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as-  not  to  allow  room  for  the'fiuid 
to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a  funnel  made  of  wire  is 
put  between  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.  There  is 
alfo  a  kind  of  glals  funnel  with  ridges  down  its  fidea 
made  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  unftuous  liquors,  which  do  notcafllv 
pafs  through  the  pores  of  a  filter  or  ftrainer,  are  clari¬ 
fied  by  beating  them  up  with  whites  of  eggs;  which 
concreting  and  growing  hard  when  heated,  and  en¬ 
tangling  the  impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the  fur- 
face  :  the  mixture  is  to  be  gently  boiled  till  the  fenm 
begins  to  break,  when  the  vefiel  is  to  be  removed  from 
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the  fire,  the  cruft  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  pafled  thro*  Elements, 
a  flannel  bag.  — v“— 

Decantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable 
to  mod  of  the  medicated  liquors  that  ftand  in  need  of 
purification.  Defpumation  and  clarification  very  rare* 
ly  have  place;  fmee  thefe,  along  with  the  impurities 
of  the  liquor,  frequently  fe para te  its  medicinal  parts. 

Ihus,  if  the  decoftion  of  poppy  heads,  for  making 
diacodium,  be  folicitoufly  feummed  or  clarified,  the 
medicine  will  lofe  almoft  all  that  the  poppies  commu¬ 
nicated  ;  and  inftead  of  a  mild  opiate,  turns  out  little 
other  than  a  plain  fyrup  of  fugav. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfervt,  that  the  common  forts 
of  filtering  paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagree- 
able  flavour :  and  hence  in  filtering  fine  bitters  or 
other  liquors,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  primary  confe- 
quence,  the  part  which  paffes  through  firft  ought  to 
be  kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 

Sect.  IV.  Crystallization*  - 

Water,  affifted  by  heat,  difiolves  a  larger  proportion  Caufes,  na- 
of  moft  faline  fubflances  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  ture>  and 
cold  ;  hence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a  part  of™et{|^* 
the  fait  feparate3  from  the  menftruum,  and  concretes zatiou, 
at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  vefiel.  The  concretions^ 
uniefs  too  haftily  formed  by  the  fudden  cooling  of  the 
liquor,  or  difturbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation, 
or  other  fimilar  caufes,  prove  tranfparent  and  of  regu¬ 
lar  figures,  refembling  in  appearance  the  natural  fpring- 
cryftals. 

Salts,  difiolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may  in 
like  manner,  be  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryftailine 
form,  by  boiling  down  the  foiution,  till  fo  much  of  the 
fiuid  has  exhaled  as  that  the  remainder  will  be  too 
little  to  keep  the  fait  difiolved  when  grown  perfedly 
cold.  It  is  cuflomary  to  continue  the  evaporation  till 
the  fait  fhows  a  dilpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the 
hot  water,  by  forming  a  pellicle  on  that  part  which  i*L 
leaft  hot,  viz.  on  the  furface.  If  large,  beautiful,  and 
perfe&iy  figured  cryflals  are  required,  this  point  ia 
fomewhat  too  late  :  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to  coa- 
lefce  whilft  conlidcrably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a 
cold  place  its  particles  will  run  too  haftily  and  irregu¬ 
larly  together;  the  pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falling 
down  through  the  liquor,  proves  a  farther  difturbance 
to  the  regularity  of  the  cryftallization. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfection,  the 
evaporation  muft  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer 
than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a  cold 
glafs-plate,  difeover  cryftailine  filaments.  When  this 
mark  of  fufficient  exhalation  appears,  the  vefiel  is  to 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  fire  into  a  lefs  warm 
but  not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and  confeqnently  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  pellicle. 

The  fixed  alkalis,  especially  the  mineral,  when  fully 
faturated  with  fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid,  aflume  a 
cryftailine  form  ;  but  thele  cryftals  are  not  fo  perfect 
as.  when  the  lame  alkalis  are  united  with  the  other 
acids ;  the  volatile  alkalis  cannot  cryftaliize,  becaufe 
they  efcape  before  the  menftruum  exhales. 

Some  even  of  the  other  neutral  falt3,  particularly 
thole  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis 
are  fo  ftrongiy  retained  by  the  aqueous  fiuid,  as  not  to 
exhibit  any  appearance  of  cryftallizatiou,  umefs  fome 

other 
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Ollier  fubftance  be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a 
greater  affinity.  The  Table  of  Affinity  (hows  that 
fpirit  of  wine  is  fuch  a  fubftance  ;  by  the  prudent  ad¬ 
dition  of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  fait  feparate  freely  from 
the  menftruum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cry ftals 
icarcely  obtainable  by  any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much 
of  the  fpirit;  left,  inftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular 
cryftallization,  the  bafts  of  the  fait  be  haftily  precipi¬ 
tated  in  a  powdery  form.  One-twentieth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  liquor  will  in  moft  cafes  be  a  fuffieient, 
and  in  fome  too  large  a  quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water 
to  keep  them  diffolved:  and  hence,  if  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more  be  diffolved  in  this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to 
feparate  and  cryftaltize  at  different  periods  of  the  eva¬ 
poration.  Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed  not 
only  from  fuch  impurities  as  water  is  not  capable  of 
diffolving  and  carrying  through  the  pores  of  a  filter, 
but  likewife  from  admixtures  of  each  other ;  that 
which  requires  moft  water  to  diffolve  fhooting  firft  in¬ 
to  cryftals. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  a  fait,  when  cryftalli- 
zing,  ftill  retains  and  combines  with  a  certain  portion 
of  water :  this  water  is  not  effential  to  the  fait  as  a 
fait,  but  is  effential  to  a  fait  as  being  cryftallized  ;  it 
is  therefore  called  by  the  chemifts  the  water  of  c  rtf  al- 
l nation .  The  quantity  of  this  water  varies  in  different 
falts:  In  fome  of  them,  as  in  Glauber’s  fait,  alum, 
and  copperas,  it  makes  lip  about  one  half  of  their 
weight ;  in  others,  as  in  nitre,  common  fait,  and  ef- 
pecially  fdenites,  it  is  in  very  fmall  quantity.  As 
falts  unite  to  the  water  of  their  cryftallization  by  their 
attraction  for  water  alone,  we  accordingly  find  that 
this  water  is  perfectly  pure,  and  contains,  in  complete 
crvftaU,  no  fubftance  foreign  to  the  fait.  Salts  not 
only  differ  in  the  quantity  of  water  neceffary  to  their 
folution,  but  fome  of  them  are  alfo  foluble  with  equal 
facility  in  cold  as  in  hot  water.  Sometimes  then  we 
employ  evaporation;  fometimes  cooling;  and  at  other 
times  both  thefe  expedients  are  ufed  alternately,  to  fe- 
paratc  different  falt3  diffolved  in  the  fame  liquor.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  thofe  which  are  nearly  or  equally 
foluble  in  cold  as  in  boiling  water,  can  only  be  cty- 
ftallized  by  evaporation  ;  thofe  again,  which  are  much 
more  foluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  are  to  be 
fe  para  ted  by  cooling.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  common 
or  marine  fait  ;  of  the  latter  is  nitre  or  faltpetre.  It 
remains,  then,  that  we  ffiould  know  how  to  feparate 
thefe  two  f.ilts,  when  both  of  them  happen  to  be  dif¬ 
folved  in  the  fame  water ;  this  method  confifts  in  alter¬ 
nate  evaporation  and  cooling.  If  in  fuch  a  folution  a 
pellicle  appears  in  the  boiling  liquor  before  cryftals 
can  he  foimed  in  the  cooling,  we  then  conclude  that 
the  common  fait  predominates  :  In  this  cafe  we  eva¬ 
porate  the  water,  and  feparate  the  common  fait  as  fait 
as  it  is  formed,  till  the  liquor  on  cooling  (hows  cry¬ 
ftals  of  nitre  :  we  then  allow  the  nitre  to  cryftalhze  by 
cooling.  After  all  the  nitre  which  had  been  diffolved 
1  y  the  heat  alone  has  now  feparated  by  cooling,  we 
re  fume  the  evaporation,  and  feparate  the  common  fait 
till  the  cooling  liqfior  again  (hows  cryftals  of  nitre. 
'We  thus  repeat  the  fame  feries  of  operations,  by  which 
means  thefe  two  'falts  may  be  alternately  cryftallized  ; 
the  one  by  evaporation,  the  other  by  cooling,  till  they 
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are  perfectly  feparated  from  each  other.  If  in  the  be-  Element*. 
ginning  of  the  operation  the  liquor  had,  upon  trial,  "V— 1 

given  cryftals  of  nitre  by  cooling,  before  any  pellicie 
appeared  on  its  furface  when  boiling,  this  would  have 
indicated  that  the  nitre  was  predominant  in  the  folu¬ 
tion  ;  the  nitre  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  cryftal¬ 
lized,  firft  by  cooling,  till  the  quantity  of  nitre  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  the  common  fait  having  been  feparated, 
the  common  fait  would  next  have  cryftallized  in  its 
turn  by  evaporation.  The  example  we  have  now 
given  may  be  applied  to  other  falts,  or  to  a  number 
of  falts  which  may  happen  to  be  diffolved  in  the  fame 
liquor.  For  though  there  are  few  fo  completely  fo¬ 
luble  in  cold  water  as  common  fait,  and  few  fo  fcan- 
tily  as  nitre  ;  yet  there  are  fcarcely  two  falts  which 
either  precifely  ftiow  the  fame  folubility  or  the  fame 
Eppearance  of  their  cryftals.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
by  cryftallization  we  difeover  the  peculiar  predominant 
fait  in  any  folution  of  mixed  faline  matter;  but  as  one 
fait  always  takes  down  a  fmall  portion  of  another,  it  is 
neceffary  to  rcdiffolve  the  firft  produ&s,  and  repeat, 
the  cryftallization,  in  order  to  render  the  reparation 
complete. 

Wc  fee,  then,  that  though  the  cryftal  appearance 
and  form  does  not  alter  the  fait  itfelf,  yet  that  thia 
procefs  affords  an  elegant  method  of  difeovering  com¬ 
pound  folutions  of  falts,  of  judging  of  their  purity, 
and  Lftly  of  fepurating  different  falts  very  completely 
from  each  other.  Cryftallization,  then,  is  one  of  the 
moft  important  agents  in  pharmacy,  and  ought  to  be 
well  underftood.  We  lhall  attempt  to  explain  the 
particular  management  in  cryftallizing  particular  falts, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  them  feparately. 

Sect.  V.  Precipitation . 

•  8f 

By  this  operation  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  Nature  of 
folutions  by  means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fub-  precipita- 
ftance,  with  which  either  the  menftruum  or  the  body 
diffolved  have  a  greater  affinity  than  they  have  with  methodfi 
each  other-.  .  of  perform- 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one,  where  ing  this 
the  fubftance  fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  °Perat103' 
and  occaficms  that  before  diffolved  to  be  thrown  down; 
the  ether,  in  which  it  unites  with  the  diffolved  body, 
and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft,  we 
have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulpliur  fr'*m 
alkaline  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids ;  of  the  fecond, 
in  the  precipitation  of  mercury  from  aquafortis  by  fea- 
falt,  or  its  acid. 

The  fubje&sof  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which 
are  capable  of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  preci¬ 
pitate  them,  will  readily  appear  from  infpe&ion  of  the 
Table  of  Affinity.  See  Chemistry,  page  438.  The 
manner  of  performing  it  is  fo  fimple,  as  not  to  ftand  in 
need  of  any  particular  dire&ions  ;  no  more  being  re¬ 
quired  than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  degrees  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation.  When 
'the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  eduU 
corated ,  that  is,  waffled  in  feveral  freffi  parcels  of  water, 
and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

Where  metals  arc  employed  as  precipitant?,  as  in 
the  purification  of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the 
addition  of  freffi  iron,  they  ought  to  be  perfedly  clean 
and  free  from  any  rufty  or  greafy  matter ;  othervvife 
they  will  not  readily,  if  at  ail,  diffolve,  and  confequent- 
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Element?,  ly  the  precipitation  will  not  fucceed  ;  for  the  fubftance 
*  to  be  precipitated  feparates  only  by  the  additional  one 
diflolving  and  taking  its  place.  The  feparated  powder 
often,  inftead  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon 
the  precipitant ;  from  which  it  muft  be  occafionally 
(haken  off,  for  reafon3  fufficiently  obvious. 

Though  in  this  operation  the  precipitated  powder 
is  generally  the  part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advan¬ 
tage  may  frequently  be  made  of  the  liquor  remaining 
after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when  fixed  alkaline  fait 
is  diflolved  in  water,  and  fulphur  diflolved  in  this  lixi¬ 
vium,  the  addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down 
the  fulphur  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting  with  and 
neutralizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held 
diflolved  ;  confcquemly,  if  the  precipitation  be  made 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  acid  gradually  dropt  in 
till  the  alkali  be  completely  fatiated,  that  is,  as  long  a3 
it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or  turbidnefs, 
the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cryftal- 
lization,  a  neutral  fait,  Compoled  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
and  fixed  alkali,  that  is,  vitriolated  tartar.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  precipitation  be  made  with  the  nitrous 
acid,  a  true  nitre  may  be  recovered  from  the  liquor  ; 
if  with  the  marine,  the  fait  called  fpirit  us  foils  marint 
toogulatus ;  and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  fal 
diu  re  tic  us. 

Sect.  VI.  Evaporation, 

82 

Nature,  Evaporation,  the  third  method  of  recovering  folid 
ufe,  and  bodies  from  their  folutions,  is  efFe&ed  by  the  means  of 
evapora-  !*at;  .which  evaporating  the  fluid  part,  that  is,  forcing 

tion.  off  in  fleam,  the  matter  which  was  diflolved  therein 

is  left  behind  in  its  folid  form. 

The  general  rules  for  evaporation  are,  to  place  the 
matter  in  a  flat,  fhallow,  wide  veflel,  fo  that  a  large 
furface  of  the  liquor  may  be  prefented  to  the  air  ;  for 
it  is  only  from  the  furface  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
volatility  of  the  fubftance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to  the 
degree  of  the  fixity  of  the  milter  to  be  left :  thus,  the 
lefs  fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and  the  more  ftrongly 
it  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts,  the  lefs  the  degree  of 
heat  ought  to  be;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  ,too,  a  forcible 
current  of  air  is  fometimes  fcarcely  admifiibk  :  on.  the 
contrary,  when  the  matter  to  be  evaporated  is  not  very 
volatile,  and  when  the  matter  to  be  left  is  very  fixed, 
and  does  not  adhere  ftrongly  to  the  volatile  part,  the 
evaporation  may  be  uiged  by  a  ftrong  heat,  aided  by  a 
current  of  air  directed  upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thefe 
fubftanccs  which  are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruum, 
or  which  will  not  exhale  by  the  heat  requifite  for  the 
evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  as  the  folutions  of  fixed  alka¬ 
line  fa  Its  ;  of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodo¬ 
rous  parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  ;  and  of 
many  refinous  and  odorous  fubftances  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Water  extrads  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aro¬ 
matic  herbs,  almoft  as  perfectly  as  redified  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  but  the  aqueous  infufions  are  far  from  bein^ 
equally  fuited  to  this  procefs  with  thofc  made  in  fpirit", 
water  carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the 
fubjea  which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  behind 
it.  Thus  a  watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in  evaporation 
„  ^ie  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the  herb  ;  whilft  a  tinc¬ 
ture  drawn  with  pure  fpirit  yields  on  the  fame  treat- 
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ment  a  thick  balfamic  liquor,  or  folid  gum  my  refin,  Elements, 
extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  mint.  v— ■ — ^ 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care 
muft  be  had,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the 
heat  be  very  gentle  ;  otherwife  the  matter  as  it  grows 
thick  will  burn  to  the  veflel,  and  contract  a  disagree¬ 
able  frrtell  and  tafte  :  this  burnt  flavour  is  called  empy - 
reuma.  The  liquor  ought  to  be  kept  ftirring  during  the 
evaporation  ;  otherwise  a  part  of  the  matter  concretes 
on  the  furface  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  pellicle 
which  impedes  the  farther  evaporation. 


Sect,  VII.  Distillation, 


In  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  The  nature 
into  fleam  or  vapour,  which  is  fuffered  to  exhale  in  the°f  diftilla- 
air,  but  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  dift illation  to  colied  t,°rn’  with 
and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the  fleam  is  received  ^ 
in  proper  vtfTels,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fubjed  is  manner  «£ 
contained;  and  being  there  cooled,  condenfcs  into  a 
fluid  form  again.  mg  it. 

Theie  are  two  kinds  of  diftillation  ;  by  the  one,  the 
more  fubtile  and  volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated 
from  the  groffer ;  by  the  other,  liquids  incorporated 
with  folid  bodies  are  forced  out  from  them  with  vehe¬ 
mence  by  fire. 

To  the  fir  ft  belong  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflam¬ 
mable  fpirit  from  vinous  liquors  ;  and  of  fuch  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  parts  of  vegetables  as  are  capable  of  being  extraded 
by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
arifing  along  with  their  fleam. 

t  As  boiling  water  extrads  or  df Helves  the  eflential. 
oils  of  vegetables,  while  blended  with  the  other  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  fubjed,  without  faturation,  but  imbibes 
only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  fmall  proportion  of  them, 
in  their  pure  ftate  ;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubftancea 
contained  in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally 
volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat  ;  and  as  it  is  in  them 
that  the  virtues  of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour 
and  flavour  of  all  plants,  refide;— it  is  evident,  that 
water  may  be  impregnated  by  diftillation,  with  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  many  vegetables  :  that  this  im¬ 
pregnation  is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs 
pure  from  thofe  parts  of  the  pknt  which  before  render¬ 
ed  it  foluble  in  water  without  limitation  ;  hence  the 
greateft  part  of  the  oil  feparates  from  the  diftilled 
aqueous  liquor,  and,  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs 
gravity,  either  finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the 
furface  :  that  confequently  infufions  and  diftilled  wa¬ 
ters  arc  very  different  from  each  other  :  that  the  firft 
may  be  rendered  ftronger  by  pouring  the  liquor  00 
frelh  parcels  of  the  fubjed  ;  but  that  the  latter  cannot 
be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cohobating  or  rediflil- 
ling  them  from  frefh  ingredients. 

<  As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  dift il 
with  a  lefs  heat  than  that  in  which  water  boils  ;  as 
redified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fufceptible  of  this  decree 
of  heat ;  and  as  this  menftruum  totally  diflolves  thefe 
oils  in  their  pure  ftate  ;  it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevatee 
far  lefs  from  moft  vegetables  than  water  ;  but  that  ne« 
verthelefs  the  diftilled  fpirit,  by  keeping  all  that  it 
does  elevate  perfe&ly  diflolved,  may,,  in  fome  cafes, 
prove  as  ftrong  of  the  fubjed  as  the  diftilled  water. 

The  more  gentle  the  heat,  and  the  flower  the  diftil¬ 
lation  goes„on,  the  volatile  parts  are  the  more  perfect¬ 
ly  feparated  in  their  native  ftate. 

<>  It 
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It  maybe  observed,  that  as  the  parts  which  are 
preferved  in  evaporation  cannot  arife  in  diftUlatton, 
the  liquor  remaining  after  the  diftillation,  properly  de¬ 
purated  and  infpiflated,  will  yield  the  fame  extracts  as 
thofe  prepared  from  the  tincture  or  deco&ion  of  the 
fubjedi  made  on  purpofe  for  that  ufe;  the  one  of  thcfe 
operations  collecting  only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the 
other  the  more  fixed  ;  fo  that  where  one  fubjedt 
contains  medicinal  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may  thus 
be  obtained  diftindt,  without  one  being  injured  by 
the  procefs  which  colledts  the  other. 

The  fubjedts  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are, 
the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral 
acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic  fluid  quickfilver ;  which 
as  they  require  a  much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  to  ele¬ 
vate  them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fo 
they  likewife  condenfe  without  arifing  fo  far  from  the 
adtion  of  the  fire.  The  diftillation  of  thefe  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  low  glafs  veflels,  called,  from  their  neck  being 
*  bent  to  one  fide,  retorts  :  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
neck  a  receiver  is  luted,  which  Handing  without  the 
furnace,  the  vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without  the 
ufe  of  a  refrigeratory :  neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  ef- 
fedf,  fome  are  accuftomed,  efpeciallyin  warm  weather, 
to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occafionally  applying  wet 
clothes  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a  veffel 
of  cold  water. 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fluggifh,  or 
ftrongly  retained  by  a  fixed  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife 
even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  retort  Thefe  are  mod 
commodioufly  diftilted  in  ftraight-necked  earthen  vef- 
fels  called  longnechs ,  laid  on  their  Tides,  fo  that  the  va¬ 
pour  paffes  off  laterally  with  little  or  no  afcent :  a  re¬ 
ceiver  is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  without  the  fur¬ 
nace.  In  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  di- 
ftilled.  The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or 
longneck,  after  the  diftillation,  is  vulgarly  called  caput 
mortuum 

In  thefe  diftillations,  a  quantity  of  claftic  air  is  fre¬ 
quently  generated  ;  which,  unlefs  an  exit  be  allowed, 
blows  off  or  burft8  the  receiver.  The  danger  of  this 
may  in  good  meafure  be  prevented,  by  flowly  raifing 
the  fire  ;  but  more  effe&ually  by  leaving  a  fmall  hole 
in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  ftopt  with 
a  wooden  plug;  or  inferting  at  the  juncture  an  up¬ 
right  pipe  of  fuch  a  height,  that  the  fteam  of  the  di. 
Hilling  liquor  may  hot  be  able  to  rife  to  the  top  ;  but 
it  is  (till  better  done  by  fitting  to  the  apparatus  other 
veflels,  by  which  their  vapours  may  be  condenfed. 
For  the  procefs  of  diftilling,  and  the  apparatus  made 
ufe  of,  fee  Distillation;  and  Chemistry,  1^574. 

Sect.  VIII.  Sublimation . 

-  1  As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently 

Hmatfon  "  capable  of  being  feparated,  in  molt  cafes,  from  fixed 
cf  fulfils.  matters,  by  the  foregoing  procefs;  fo  various  folid 
bodies  are  fubjefted  to  a  fimilar  treatment.  Fluids  are 
faid  to  di/Uh  and  folids  to  fubtime  ;  though  fometirnes 
both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If 
the'fubliming  matter  concretes  into  a  trials,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  fublhnate ;  if  into  a  powdery  form, 
Jlowers .  v 

The  principal  fubjecls  of  this  operation  are,  volatile 
alkaline  falts ;  neutral  falts,  compofed  of  volatile  al¬ 
kalis  and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac  ;  the  fait,  of  amb^r , 
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and  flowers  of  benzoin  ;  mercurial  preparations ;  and  Element*^ 
fulphur.  Bodies  of  themfelves  not  volatile,  are  fre- ' 
quently  made  to  fubh’me  by  the  mixture  of  volatile 
ones  :  thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
preparation  of  the  fares  martiaksy  or  ferrvm  ammonia - 
cale . 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies  in  clofe  veflels  rife  but 
little  way,  and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  veflel  where 
they  concrete.  .  Hence  a  receiver  or  condenfer  is  lefa 
neceflary  here  than  in  the  preceding  operation ;  a  fingle 
veflel,  as  a  matrafs,  or  tall  phial,  or  the  h’ke,  being  fre¬ 
quently  fufficient. 

Sect.  IX.  Expression. 


The  prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  theQn  t^cx, 
juices  of  fucculent  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  infipid  oils preflion  of 
of  the  undtuous  feeds  and  kernels.  juices, 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  pre- 
vioufly  well  beat  or  ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only 
moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjedt  is  then  included  in  a 
hair  bag,  and  prefled  between  wooden  plates,  in  the 
common  ferew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from 
it. 

The  exprefiion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  juices;  only  here,  iron-plates 
are  fubftitnted  for  the  wooden  ones  there  made  ufe  of. 

The  fubjedt  is  well  pounded,  and  included  in  a  ftrong 
canvas  bag,  between  which  and  the  plates  of  the  prefs 
a  haircloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  undhious  feeds  are  obtain¬ 
ed,  uninjured,  by  this  operation,  if  performed  without 
the  ufe  of  heat ;  which,  though  it  greatly  promotes 
the  extra&ion  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time  impreffes  an 
ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofition  to  grow 
rancid. 

The  oils  exprefled  from  aromatic  fubftances  gene¬ 
rally  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  their  eflential  oil  ; 
hence  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  exprefled  oils  of  nut¬ 
megs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found  impreg¬ 
nated  with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjedt : 
oil  of  mu  Hard-feed,  for  inftancc,  is  as  foft  and  void  of 
acrimony  as  that  of  the  almond,  the  pungency  of  the 
muftard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  ex¬ 
prefiion. 

Sect.  X.  Exsiccation . 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcatfng  orTwo^e- 
drying  moift  bodies;  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  thods  of  ex* 
exhaled  by  heat ;  in  the  other,  they  arc  imbibed  or  iiccating  or 
abforbed  by  fubftances  whofe  foft  and  fpongy  texture  drying 
adapt3  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  intimately  combined  bo~ 
with,  or  diflolved  in  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  es* 
their  juices,  require  the  firft  ;  fuch  as  are  only  fuper- 
ficiidly  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indifibluble  powders 
are  ground  with  water,  are  commodioufly  feparated 
from  it  by  the  fecond. 

Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  air:  the  afiiftance  of  a  gentle 
artificial  heat  may,  neverthelefs,  in  general,  be  not 
only  fafely,  but  advantageoufly,  had  recourfe  to.  By 
a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be 
dried,  in  a  little  time,  without  any  confiderable  lofs 
either  of  their  odour  or  lively  colour ;  which  would 
both  be  greatly  injured  or  deftroyed  by  a  more  flow 

exficcation  in  the  air.  Some  plants,  indeed,  particu¬ 
larly 
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Elements,  larly  thofe  of  ttis  acrid  kind,  as  horfe-radifh,  fcurvy- 
*±~**/*~~'  grafs,  and  arum,  Iofe  their  virtues  by  this  procefs,  how¬ 
ever  carefully  performed;  but  far  the  greater  number 
retain  them  unimpaired,  and  often  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  or,  where  this  is  not  fufficient, 
by  that  of  a  water-bath,  or  an  oven  moderately  warm. 
The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till  they  be¬ 
gin  to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing.  The 
procefs,  termed  infpijfaiion  or  evaporation^  has  been  fpo- 
ken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arnm 
toot,  briony  root,  orris  root,  wild  cucumbers,  See.  fc- 
parate,  upon  (landing  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick  part, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  and  a  thin  aqueous  one, 
which  fwims  above  it :  this  lad  is  to  be  poured  off, 
and  the  firfl  exficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth.  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called  fcecuUj  that 
of  the  cucumhef,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place,  is  the 
only  one  which  pra&ice  now  retains. 

Indiffoluble  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick 
confidence,  may  be  eaftly  freed  from  the  greateft  part 
of  it,  by  dropping  them  cn  a  chalhjlone ,  or  fome  pow¬ 
dered  chalk  preffed  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  which  readily 
imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid 
is  large,  as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may 
be  feparated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

We  before  obferved,  that  one  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumflances  favouring  fermentation,  was  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  moifture.  Exficcatlon  is  therefore  employed 
to  diffipate  humidity,  and  render  vegetables  thereby 
lefs  liable  to  thofe  changes  produced  by  a  kind  of  in- 
fenfible  fermentation. 

s  Sect.  XI-  Comminution. 

CoMminutioh  is  the  bare  redu&ion  of  folld  cohe¬ 
rent  bodies  into  fmall  particles  or  powder.  The  me¬ 
thods  of  effe&ing  this  are  various,  according  to  the 
texture  of  the  fubjeft. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not 
very  hard,  and  mixtures  of  thefc  with  fome  what  moiil 
ones,  are  eaftly  pulverifed  in  a  mortar. 

For  very  light  dry  fubflances,  refins,  and  the  roots 
of  tenacious  texture,  the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be 
previoufly  rubbed  with  a  little  fweet  oil,  or  a  few  drops 
of  oil  be  occafionally  added :  this  prevents  the  fineT 
powder  of  the  firft  from  flying  off,  and  the  others 
from  cohering  under  the  peflle.  Camphor  is  commo- 
dioufiy  powdered  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  rc&ified 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Tough  fubftances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  &c.  are  moft  conveniently  rafped  ;  and 
loft  oily  bodies,  as  nutmegs,  bailed  through  a  grater. 
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The  comminution  of  tke  harder  minerals,  as  cala-  Elements, 
mine,  cryftal,  flint,  &c.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  ex-  v 
tln&ion ;  that  is,  by  heating  them  red-hot,  and 
quenching  them  in  water  ?  by  repeating  this  procefs 
a  few  times,  moft  of  the  hard  ftones  become  cafily 
pulverifable*  This  procefs.  however,  is  r.ot  to  be  ap- 
plied  to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calcareous  ftones  5  left* 
inftead  of  an  infipid  powder,  we  produce  an  acrimo¬ 
nious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  ftrongly  cohering  its 
their  natural  (late,  prove  extremely  brittle  when  heat¬ 
ed,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily  divided  into  fmall  particles 
by  dexteroua  agitation.  Hence  the  officinal  method 
of  pulverifing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and  at  the  inftant  of 
its  beginning  to  return  into  a  date  of  folidity,  brifkly 
(baking  it  in  a  wooden  box.  The  comminution  of 
metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the  metallurgifts 
granulation . 

On  a  fimilar  principle,  certain  falta,  as  nitre,  may 
be  reduced  into  powder  in  large  quantity,  by  diftblving' 
them  in  boiling  water,  fetting  the  folution  over  a  mo* 
derate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  conftantly  ftirring  du¬ 
ring  its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  dif* 
joined  by  the  fluid,  from  reuniting  together  into  larger 
maftes. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefg 
by  triturating,  or  rubbing  them,  for  a  length  of  time* 
in  a  mortar.  Such  as  are  not  diffoluble  in  water,  or 
injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  arc  moiftened 
with  it  into  the  confidence  of  a  pafte,  and  levigated 
or  ground  in  a  flat  fmooth  marble  or  iron  plate  ;  or 
where  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in 
mills  made  for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moft  Ample  opera* 
tions  of  pharmacy,  h  is,  in  many  cafes,  very  confider* 
able  eftedl.  The  refinous  purgatives,  when  finely  tri¬ 
turated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and 
confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating* 
than  in  their  grofter  (late.  Crude  antimony,  which* 
when  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  difeovers 
little  medicinal  virtue,  if  levigated  to  a  great  degree  of 
fubtility,  proves  a  powerful  medicine  in  many  chroni¬ 
cal  di  ford  era. 

By  comminution,  the  heavieft  bodies  may  be  made 
to  float  in  the  lighted  fluids  (c),  fora  longer  or  (hott¬ 
er  time,  according  to  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furnifrsed  with  an  excellent 
criterion  of  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and  a  me¬ 
thod  of  feparating  the  more  fubtile  parts  from  the  grof- 
fer,  diflinguifiaed  by  the  name  of  elutrition  or  wq/hing 
over . 
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(c)  Some  attribute  this  efTeft  to  a  diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body ;  and,  at  the  fame  time* 
fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  of  certain  medicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
gravity.  If  thefe  hypothefes  were  juft,  it  fhould  follow,  that  the  mercurial  preparations,  by  being  finely 
Comminuted,  would  lofe  proportionably  of  their  efficacy  ;  and  fo  indeed  mercurius  dulcis,  for  inftance,  haa 
been  fuppofed  to  do.  But  experience  (hows,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  and  that  comminution  by 
r.o  means  leffens  but  rather  increafes  its  power :  when  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtility,  it  pafles  readily 
into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quantity,  as  an  alterative  or  a  fialogogue ;  while  in  a  grofler 
*orm  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  ilomach  and  bowels,  and  run  off  by  the  inteflines,  without  being  conveyed  rnt© 
the  blood,  J 
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Sect.  XII.  Fusion. 


Fufirn  the  Fusion  is  the  redu&ion  of  folid  bodies  into  a  (late 
redu&ion  of  fluidity  by  fire.  Aimoft  all  natural  fub fiances,  the 
r-f  f< ••lid  ho-  pure  earths  and  the  folid  parts  of  animals  and  vege- 
d.esintoa  tak»es  excepted,  melt  in  proper  degrees  of  fire  ;  fome 
bvf!:patC  *n  a  vei7  while  others  require  its  utinofi 

violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubfhnces,  li¬ 
quefy  in  a  gentle  warmth  :  wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and 
the  mineral  bitumens,  require  a  heat  too  great  for  the 
hand  to  fapport  :  fixed  alkaline  fait,  common  fait, 
nitre,  require  a  red  or  aimoft  white  heat  to  melt 
them  ;  aud  glafs,  a  full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubfhnces,  tin,  hifmuth,  and  lead, 
flow  long  before  ignition:  antimony  likewife  melts  be¬ 
fore  it  is  vifibly  red-hot,  but  not  before  the  veffel  is 
confiderably  fo  :  the  regain «  of  antimony  demands  a 
much  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a  red  heat; 
gold  and  filver  require  a  low  white  heat ;  copper  a 
bright  white  heat ;  and  iron  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendeied  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fome- 
tirres  a  menftruum  for  another,  not  fufible  of  itfelf  in 
the  fame  decree  of  fire.  Thus  red-hot  filver  melts  on 
being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs  hot  than  itfelf; 
and  thus  if  deal,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out  of 
the  turn  ice,  and  applied  to  a  roll  of  fulphur,  the  ful¬ 
phur  infbntly  liquefying,  occafions  the  fleel  to  melt 
with  it  ;  lienee  the  chalybs  cum  fulphur e  of  the  fhops. 
This  concrete,  neverthelefs,  remarkably  impedes  the 
fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  a3  lead  ;  which  when 
united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphur  is  fcarce  to 
be  perfe&ly  melted  by  a  very  ftrong  fire.  ^  Hence  the 
method,  deferihed  in  its  place,  of  purifying  zinc  ;  a 
metal  upon  which  fulphur  has  no  effe£l  from  the  lead 
fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic^  fubftance  which 
mingles  in  fufion  with  metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and 
other  like  matters,  even  the  calces  and  glades  prepared 
from  metals  themfelvea,  float  diftinft  upon  the  furface, 
and  form  what  is  called  fcoria  or  drofs.  Where  the 
quantity  of  this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  it 
is  mod  commodioufly  feparated  by  pouring  the  whole 
into  a  conical  mould :  the  pure  metal  or  regulm ,  though 
fmall  in  quantity,  occupies  a  confiderabie  height  in  the 
lower  narrow  part  of  the  cone  ;  and  when  congealed, 
may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  fcoriae  by  a  hammer. 
The  mould  fhould  be  previoufly  greafed,  or  rather 
fmoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out;  and  tho¬ 
roughly  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  expiofion 
which  fometimes  happens  from  the  fudden  conia&  of 
melted  metals  with  moift  bodies. 


Sect.  XLIJ.  Calcination . 

Calcination  By  calcination  is  underftood  the  reduaion  of  folid 
reduces  bo^0^[C8i  by  the  means  of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  pow- 
dies  by  ^  ftate,  accompanied  with  a  change  of  their  quali- 
Sm  a  ty  5  in  which  laft  refpea  this  procefs  differs  from  com- 
coherent  to  minution. 

a  powdery  t0  this  head  belong  the  burning  of  vegetable  and 
fhance"d  animal  matters,  otherwife  called  upon,  inciner alien,  or 
rl'.eir  qua-  concremation  ;  and  the  change  of  metals  into  a  powder. 
Icy.  which  in  the  fire  either  does  not  melt  or  vitrifies,  that 
is,  runs  into  glaf3. 
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The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  £hmen*«, 
by  keeping  them  in  fufi  >n  for  fome  time.  The  free  — - — v*~ 
admiffion  of  air  is  effent  ally  necefiary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
this  operation  ;  and  hence,  when  the  furface  of  the 
metal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this  mull  be  taken  off 
or  raked  to  one  fide,  otherwife  the  remainder  excluded 
fiom  the  air  will  not  undergo  the  change  intended. 

If  any  coal,  or  other  inflammable  matter  which  does 
not  contain  a  mineral  acid,  be  fuffered  to  fall  into  the 
veffel,  the  effect  expelled  from  this  operation  will  not 
be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  calcined  will 
be  revived  or  reduced  ;  that  is,  it  will  return  into  its 
metallic  form  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a  ftrong  fire  for  fufion, 
calcine  with  a  much  lefs  heat  than  is  fuftkient  to  make 
them  flow.  Hence  the  burning  or  fcorifkation  of  fueh 
iron  or  copper  velTels  as  are  long  expofed  to  a  con- 
fiderable  fire  without  defence  from  the  air.  Goid  and 
filver  are  not  calcinable  by  any  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes  :  ne¬ 
verthelefs  the  weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  than 
that  of  the  metal  employed.  The  antimonial  reguius 
gains  about  one  eleventh  part  of  its  weight ;  zinc 
fometimes  one  tenth  ;  tin  above  one  fixth  ;  and  lead 
in  its  converfion  into  minium  often  one  fourth. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies,  gold,  filver,  and 
mercury  excepted,  is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  ri  hia 
fait  expofed  to  the  fire  in  conjun&ion  with  any  inflam¬ 
mable  fubftances,  extricates  their  inflammable  matter, 
and  burfts  with  it  into  flame,  accompanied  with  a  bif¬ 
fing  noife.  This  procefs  is  ufually  termed  deflagration 
or  detonation . 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcorix  are  revived  into 
their  metallic  ftate  by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or 
animal  inflammable  matter.  They  are  all  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  fufion  than  the  refpe&ive  metals  themfelves  ; 
and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth 
excepted,  can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome 
addition,  in  the  flrongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced  in 
the  common  furnaces.  The  additions  called  fuxes,  em¬ 
ployed  for  promoting  the  fufion,  confiit  chiefly  of  fixed 
alkaline  falts.  A  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  with  in¬ 
flammable  matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a 
reducing  fuxf  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  to  bring 
the  calx  into  fufion,  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such 
a  mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from  one  part  of 
nitre  and  two  parts  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well 
together,  fetting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a  bit  of 
coal  or  a  red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the  veffel,  and 
fuffering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn  till  they  are 
changed  into  a  black  alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the 
common  reducing  flux  of  the  c  he  mills,  and  13  called 
from  its  colour  the  black  flux.  Metallic  calces  of  fcoriae, 
mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound* 
and  expofed  to  a  proper  fire  in  a  clofe  covered  cru¬ 
cible,  melt  and  refume  their  metallic  form;  but  though 
they  received  an  increafe  of  weight  in  the  calcination, 
the  revived  metal  is  always  found  to  weigh  confider¬ 
ably  lefs  than  the  quantity  from  which  the  calx  was 
made. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  all  thefe  proceffes, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
depend,  fee  Chemistry  pajim ,  and  the  articles  them¬ 
felves  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
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Chap.  I.  The  more  Simple  Preparations. 

7 he  preparation  of  fome  fuljlances  not  foluble  in  'water.  L. 

go  pOUND  thefe  fubftances  firft  in  a  mortar;  then 
nn  .  p°,U"n5  °"  a  liule  water,  levigate  them  on  a  hard 
nd  polifhed,  but  not  calcareous,  (tone,  that  they  may 
be  made  as  fine  as  poffihle.  Dry  this  powder  on  blot- 

,'"^'pa,per  k,.a  on  chalk,  and  fet  it  in  a  warm,  or  at 
leait  a  dry,  place,  for  fome  days. 

In  this  manner  are  to  be  prepared 
-Amber,  * 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral, 

Tuttyr"ftellS’  CIcanf"eJ  from  tbeir  impurities, 

c!fWkS’  Ifirft  broken  'nt0  fma11  pieces,  mud  be 
wafhed  with  boiling  water  before  they  be  levigated. 
Verdeg-rife  muft  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 
Where  large  quantities  of  the  foregoing  powders  are 
to  be  prepared,  it  xs  cuftomary,  inftead  of  the  Hone  and 
mailet,  to  employ  hand-mills  nude  for  this  purpofe, 
confiflmg  of  two  Hones;  the  uppermoft  of  which  turns 

b°“lly,-0n  ,th.e  lowcr’  and  has  an  aperture  in  the 
middle,  for  fupplying  Frefh  matter,  or  of  returning  that 
which  has  already  paffed,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
degree  of  finenefs.  v  p 

n,  Ltfle  *evi£atl°n  °f  bard  bodies,  particular  care 
hould  be  taken,  whatever  kind  of  inftruments  be  ufed, 
that  they  may  be  of  fufficient  hardnefs,  otherwife  they 
will  be  abraded  by  the  powders.  The  hematites,  a  hard 
iron  ore,  is  moft  conveniently  levigated  between  two 
lion  planes  ;  for  if  the  common  levigating  Hones  be 
uled,  the  preparation,  when  finilhed,  will  contain  al- 
molt  as  much  foreign  matter  from  the  inftrument  as 
the  hematites. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moiften  feveral  powders  in 
levigation,  with  rofe,  balm,  and  other  diftilled  waters ; 
tlieie,  neverthelefs,  have  no  advantage  above  common 

fi,"Ce  thf  fubfe<iucnt  cxficcation  they  muft 
neceffanly  exhale,  leaving  the  medicine  poffeffed  of  no 

ft  whcVnrtae  tha!!  wbatmight  be  dually  expected  from 
it  when  prepared  with  the  cheaper  element. 

«.,n0,Te-feW  jubl^ances>  indeed,  are  more  advantage- 
Cy  levigated  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water, 
hue  bezoar  has  the  green  colour  ufually  expe&ed  in 
A  littlf  /  P.reparat,°n  confiderably  improved  thereby. 

fiance  FT  T  aMed  to  the  animal  fub- 
fT  f’T  hC  "eather  be  vei7  hot,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  them  are  prepared  at  once,  to  prevent  their  run- 

cumft  Pl  frefa,a.lon  :  an  accident  which  in  thofe  cir 
cumftances  fometimes  happens  when  they  are  levigated 
with  water  only.  Crabs-eyes,  which  abound  with  ani- 

Econfenicnce!3  “*  particularly  ^ble  to  this 


The  caution  given  above  for  reducing  antimony 
calamine,  and  tutty,  to  the  greateft  fubtility  poffible, 
demands  paiticular  attention.  The  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  laft  are  ufudly  applied,  re¬ 
quires  them  to  be  perfedly  free  from  any  admixture  of 
grofs  irritating  particles.  The  firft,  when  not  tho¬ 
roughly  comminuted,  might  not  only,  by  its  fharp 
needle  like  fpicula,  wound  the  ftomach,  but  likewife 
anfwers  little  valuable  purpofe  as  a  medicine,  proving 
either  an  ufelefs  load  upon  the  vlfcera,  or  at  beft  paf- 
fing  off  without  any  other  fenfible  effedl  than  an  in- 
creale  of  the  groffer  evacuations  ;  while,  if  reduced  to 
a  great  degree  of  finenefs,  it  turns  out  a  medicine  of 
conliderable  efficacy. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  obtaining  thefe  pow¬ 
ders  of  the  requifite  tenuity,  is,  to  wafh  off  the  finer 
parts  by  means  of  water,  and  continue  levigating  the 
remainder  till  the  whole  become  fine  enough  to  remain 
for  fome  time  fufpended  in  the  fluid  ;  this  procefs  is  re- 
ceived  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  and  there  di¬ 
rected  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  article. 

Prepared  antimony.  E. 

Let  the  antimony  be  firft  pounded  in  an  iron  mortar,  ot 

and  then  levigated  on  a  porphyry  with  a  little  water!  9 

After  this,  put  it  into  a  large  veffel,  and  pour  a 
quantity  of  water  on  it.  Let  the  veffe!  be  repeat- 

K  ^ffar  an’v,that  cheLfiner  part  °f  the  Powder  may 
be  d.ffufed  through  the  water;  the  liquor  is  then  to 

be  poured  off,  and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 

.  he  grofs  part,  which  the  water  would  not  take  ud 
is  to  be  further  levigated,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

.  this  metb°d,  which  is  that  commonly  praftifed 
in  the  preparation  of  colours  for  the  painter,  powders 
may  be  obtained  of  any  required  degree  of  tenuity; 
and  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  the  grofs  parts,  which 
are  always  found  to  remain  in  them  after  long  conti- 
nued  lev.gation  ;  all  the  coarfrr  matter  fettles  at  firft, 
and  the  finer  powder  continues  fufpended  in  the  water 
longer  and  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its 
finenefs  I  he  fame  procefs  may  likewife  be  advan- 
tageoufly  applied  to  other  hard  pulverifable  bodies  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  or  artificial  preparations  of  them  ; 
provided  they  be  not  foluble  in,  or  fpecifically  lighter 
than,  water.  The  animal  and  abforbent  powders,  crabs- 
claws,  crabs-eyes,  oyfter-fhells,  egg-lhells,  chalk,  pearl,  '* 
coral,  and  bezoar,  are  not  well  adapted  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  ;  nor  indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe  fubftan- 
ces  are  readily  foluble  in  acid  juices  without  much 
comminution  :  if  no  acid  be  contained  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages,  they  are  apt  to  concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat¬ 
ter  ufually  lodged  there,  into  hard  indiffoluble  raaffes- 
the  greater  degree  of  finenefs  they  are  reduced  to,  the 
more  they  are  difpofed  to  form  fuch  concretions,  and 
become  liable  to  obftrudt  the  orifices  of  the  firfall 
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Prepared  calamine.  E. 

Calamine  previoufly  calcined  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 
make  brafs,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
antimony. 

Prepared  chalh. 

Chalk  firft  triturated,  and  then  frequently  walked  with 
water,  till  it  imparts  to  it  neither  tafte  nor  colour, 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  antimony. 

As  calamine  is  intended  for  external  application,  and 
often  to  parts  very  eafily  irritated,  too  much  pains  can¬ 
not  be  bcftowed  in  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder  ;  and 
the  frequent  wafting  of  the  chalk  may  have  the  tttett 
of  freeing  it  from  fome  foreign  matters :  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  fubftance,  the  after  part  of  the  procels,  if 
not  improper,  is,  in  our  opinion  at  leaft,  unncceilary  : 
and  this  obfervation  may  alfo  be  made  with  refpect  to 
the  oculi,  or  more  properly  lapilli  cancrorum,  which 
the  Edinburgh  college  direft  to  be  treated  m  the  fame 
manner. 
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it  may  be  as  effeftually  freed  from  umuntie,  « 
time  of  folution  as  by  this  procefs.  Oompofi- 

to  be  employed  in  a  folid  ftate,  care  fhould  be  taken  tiens 
that  the  purer  parts  alone  be  fele&ed. 

L. 
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The  preparation  of  hog's  lard  and  mutton  fuet.  L. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  over  a  flow  fire  ; 
then  feparate  them  from  the  membranes  by  ltrain- 

Thefe  articles  had  formerly  a  place  alfo  among  the 
preparations  of  the  Edinburgh  college:  But  now  they 
introduce  them  only  into  their  lift  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  ;  as  the  apothecary  will  in  general  find  it  more 
for  his  intcreft  to  purchafe  them  thus  prepared,  than 
to  prepare  them  for  himfelf :  for  the  procefs  requires 
to  be  very  cautioufly  condufted,  to  prevent  the  tat 
from  burning  or  turning  black. 

The  purification  of  gum  ammoniacum.  L. 

If  emm  ammoniac  do  not  feem  to  be  pure,  boil  it  in 
water  till  it  become  foft  ;  then  fqueeze  it  through 
a  canvaa  bag, ,  by  means  of  a  prefs.  Let  it  remain 
at  reft  till  the  refinous  part  fubfide ;  then  evaporate 
the  water  5. and  toward  the  end  of  the  evaporation 
reftorethe  refinous  part,  mixing  it  with  the  gum. 

the  fame  manner  are  purified  affafffitida  and  fuch 

llkYou  ml^alfo  purify  any  gum  which  melts  eafily, 
fuch  as  Galbanum,  by  putting  it  m  an  ox-bkdder,  and 
holding  it  in  boiling  water  till  it  be  fo  foft  that  it  can 
be  feparated  from  its  impurities  fey  prefling  through  a 

coarfe  linen  cloth.  ,  , 

In  {training  all  the  gums,  care  fliould  be  taken  that 

the  heat  be  neither  great  nor  long  continued  ;  other- 

wife  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  more  aftive  vo¬ 
latile  matter  will  be  loft  5  an  inconvenience  which  can¬ 
not  by  a“y  care  be  wholly  avoided:  H«cc, the  purer 
tears, yunftrained,  are  in  general  to  be  preferred,  for 
internal  ufe,  to  the  {trained  gums. 

As  an  additional  reafon  for  this  preference,  we  may 
add,  that  fome  of  the  gum-refins,  purified  m  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  by  folution  in  water,  expreflion  and  evapo¬ 
ration,  are  not  fo  eafily  foluble  in  aqueous  menftru. 
after  as  before  fuch  depuration.  On  thefe  acc°ualj5 
this  procefs  is  entirely  omitted  by  the  Edinburgh  co  - 
lege;  and  in  every  cafe  where  a  p^my  refinouafub. 
fence,  before  it  be  taken,  is  to  beMdvcd  »  water, 


The  burning  of  hartjhorn . 

Burn  pieces  of  hartftiorn  till  they  become  perfe&ly 
white  ;  then  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  generally  employed  in  this  ope¬ 
ration  are  thofe  left  after  diftillation. 

In  the  burning  of  hartftiorn,  a  ftrong  fire  and  the 
free  admifiion  of  air  are  neceflary.  I  he  potter  s  ur- 
nace  was  formerly  direfted  for  the  fake  of  c°“venl* 
cnce  ;  but  any  common  furnace  or  (love  will  do. 
fome  lighted  charcoal  be  fpread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  and  above  this  the  pieces  of  the  horns  are  laid, 
Uiey  will  be  burnt  to  whitenefs,  itill  retaining  the 

W  Burm^fertfliorn  is  not  now  confidered  as  a  pure 
earth,  having  been  found  to  be  a  compound  of  calca¬ 
reous  earth  and  phofphone  acid.  It  is  the  weak 
the  animal  abforbents,  and  is  difficultly  foluble  a 
acids ;  but  whether  it  be  of  equal  or  fupenor  ufe  a 
diarrhosas  to  more  powerful  abforbents,  muft  be  left  t® 
obfcivation. 
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The  drying  of  herbs  and  flowers. 

Let  thefe,  fpread  out  lightly,  be  dried  by  a  gentle  9y 

Herbs  and  "flowers  muft  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat, 

from  a  ftove  or  common  fire.  They  muft  be  taken 
in  fuch  quantities  at  a  time,  that  the  procefs  will,  be 
fpeedily  finilhed ;  for  by  this  means  their  medical 
powers  are  belt  preferved.  The  moft  certain  teft 
of  this  is  the  perfeft  prefervation  of  the  natura  co- 
lour  •  but  the  leaves  of  cicuta,  and  of  other  plants 
containing  a  volatile  matter,  muft  be  immediately 
pounded,  after  being  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
a  phial  with  a  ground  ftopper.  E. 

The  direftions  given  by  the  London  college  are  here 
lefs  explicit,  and  perhaps  lefs  proper,  than  thofe  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  drying  thefe  fubftances  haftily,  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat,  rather  than  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

In  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  the  only  caution. 

requifite  is  to  avoid  burning  ;  and  of  this  a 

teft  is  afforded  by  the  prefervation.  of  colour.  And 

the  direction  given  with  regard  to  cicuta  may  perhape 

with  advantage  be  followed  with  moft  of  the  other 

flowers  and  herbs,  afterwards  to  be  exhibited  in  pow. 

der. 

The  purifying  of  honey .  L. 

Melt  the  honey  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  and  re-  9g 

move  the  feum.  _  , 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  18  to  purify  the  ho¬ 
ney  from  wax,  or  other  droffy  matters  that  have  been 
united  with  it  by  the  violence  of  the  prefs^in  its  repa¬ 
ration  from  the  comb,  and  from  meal .a"d 
fubftances,  which  are  fometimes  fraudulently  m  x  d 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is  rendered .  liquid  and 
thin  by  the  heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife  freely 

*VhU  preparation  is  not  fo  neceflary  for jhoney  iffiat 

il  to  b«  Sled  »  -  “tide  of  d,«.  »  fo-  -J  *  » 
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Prepara,  employed  in  the  preparation  of  oxymels :  hence  the 
tior.s  and  Edinburgh  college,  who  have  rejected  all  the  oxymels, 

have  omitted  thi»  Pr0Ceft- 

V-'  77k  preparation  of  millipeds .  L.  E. 

99  The  millipeds  are  to  be  inclofed  in  a  thin  canvas  cloth, 
and  fufpended  over  hot  proof- fpirit  in  a  clofe  veffel, 
till  they  be  killed  by  the  fleam,  and  rendered 
friable. 

This  is  a  convenient  way  of  rendering  millipeds  pul- 
ver’ fable,  without  endangering  any  lofs  of  fuch  viitues 
as  they  may  pofTefs. 

The  directions  given  by  both  colleges  are  precifely 
the  fame,  and  delivered  in  almoft  the  lame  words. 

The  extra&ion  of  pulps .  L.  E. 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry,  arc 
to  be  boiled  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  until  they 
become  foft :  then  prefs  out  the  pulp  through  a 
ftrong  hair-fieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
confidence  of  honey  in  an  earthen  veffel,  over  a 
gentle  fire  ;  talcing  care  to  keep  the  matter  conti¬ 
nually  flirring,  to  prevent  its  burning. 

The  pulp  of  caffia  fiflularis  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
boiled  out  from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  reduced  after¬ 
wards  to  a  proper  confidence,  by  evaporating  the* 
water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and  frelh,  are 
to  be  prefTed  out  through  the  fieve,  without  any 
previous  boiling. 

In  the  extraCtionof  pulps,  the  direction  of  both 
Colleges  fo  nearly  agree,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  give' 
a  feparate  tranHation  of  each.  We  may  only  obferve, 
that  the  London  college,  indead  of  foftening  the  fruits 
by  boiling  them  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  direCL 
them  to  be  put  in  a  moid  place.  This  direction, , 
though  proper  in  fome  cafes,  is  not  generally  the  mod: 
fuitable. 

The  drying  of  f quids.  L.  E. 

<101  Let  the  fquill,  cleared  from  its  outer  fkin,  be  cut 
tranfverfely  into  thin  flices,  and  dried  with  a  very 
gentle  heat.  When  properly  managed,  the  fquill  is 
friable,  and  retains  its  bitternefs  and  acrimony. 

By  this  method  the  fquill  dries  much  fooner  than 
when  its  feveral  coats  are  only  feparated,  as  has  been 
ufually  direCted  ;  the  internal  part  is  here  laid  bare, 
but,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  fkin,  which  impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  moif- 
ture.  The  root  Iofes  in  this  procefs  four- fifths  of  its 
original  weight ;  the  parts  which  exhale  appear  to  be 
merely  watery :  fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  being  equi¬ 
valent  to  half  a  dram  of  the  frefll ;  a  circumftance  to 
be  particularly  regarded  in  the  exhibition  of  this  me¬ 
dicine.  In  the  preceding  editions  of  our  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  a  particular  caution  was  given,  not  to  ufe  an. 
iron  knife  for  cutting  fquills,  but  one  of  wood,  ivory, 
or  bone  :  the  reafon  of  this  cautioa  is  faid  to  be,  not 
fo  much  that  the  fquill  would  receive  any  ill  qualities 
from  the  iron  ;  as,  that  its  acrid  juice,  adhering  to  the 
knife,  might  render  a  wound  received  by  it  extremely 
painful,  or  even  dangerous :  but  as  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  fuch  an  accident,  the  direction  ap¬ 
pears  unneceffary.  Dried  fquilU  furnifh  us  with  a  me- 
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dicinc,  fometimes  advantageoufly  employed  as  an  eme- Prepara- 
tic,  often  as  an  jexpeCtorant,  but  Hill  more  frequently tiorn  an<i 
as  a  powerful  diuretic.  Sm? 

The  burning  of  fponge .  v"~~ *v  f 

Beat  the  fponge,  after  cutting  it  in  pieces;  and,  when  toz- 
feparated  from  its  gritty  matter,  burn  it  in  a  clofe 
iron  veffel,  until  it  becomes  black  and  friable  ;  af¬ 
terwards  rub  it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  L . 

Put  the  fponge,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  well  freed 
from  adhering  earchy  matters,  into  a  clofe  earthen 
veffel.  Place  it  en  the  fire,  and  let  it  be  ftirred’ 
frequently  till  it  become  black  and  friable;  then  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  powder  ip  a  glafs  or  marble  mortar. 

E. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  employed  againft  fcrofulous  diforders  and 
cutaneous  foulneffes,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  and  upwards. 

Its  virtues  feem  to  depend  on  a  volatile  fait  juft  form¬ 
ed,  and  combined  with  its  own  oil.  If  the  fponge  be 
diililled  with  a  ftrong  heat,  it  yields  a  large  proportion^ 
of  that  fait  in  its  proper  form.  The  fait  i3  in  this  pre¬ 
paration  fo  far  extricated,  that  if  the  burnt  fponge  be 
ground  in  a  brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the  metal  fo  as 
to  contrail  a  difagreeable  taint,  and  fometimes  an  eme¬ 
tic  quality* 

Bees,  earthworms,  and  other  animal  fubftances,  have 
by  fome  been  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  and  re¬ 
commended  in  different  difeafes  :  but  as  thefe  fub¬ 
ftances  fall  much  fhort  of  fponge  in  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fait  producible  from  them  by  fire,  they  are 
probably  inferior  alfo  in  medicinal  efficacy.  Of  all 
the  animal  matters  that  have  been  tried,  raw  filk  is  the 
only  one  which  exceeds  or  equals  fponge,  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  fait. 

A  good  deal  of  add  refs  is  requifite  for  managing 
this  procefs  in  perfection.  The  fponge  fhould  be  cut 
fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome  time  in  a  mortar,  that  all 
the  ftony  matters  may  be  got  out,  which  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  fponge  when  prepared,  will 
fometimes  amount  to  a  confiderable  quantity.  The 
burning  fhould  be  difeontinued  as  foon  as  the  matters 
is  become  thoroughly  black.  If  the  quantity  put  into 
the  veffel  at  once  be  large,  the  outfide  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  burnt  before  the  infide  be  affeCted ;  and  the 
volatile  fait  of  the  former  will  in  part  efcape,  before 
that  in  the  latter  is  begun  to  be  formed.  The  befl 
method  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience  feems  to  be,  to 
keep  the  fponge  continually  ftirring,  infuch  a  machine^ 
as  is  ufed  for  the  roafting  of  coffee. 

And  from  this  circumftance  the  iron  veffel  direCted  • 
by  the  London  college  is  preferable  to  the  earthen  one 
direded  by  that  of  Edinburgh.  But  the  pounding  iw 
a  glafs  or  marble  mortar,  directed  by  the  latter,  is  a 
neceffary  caution  which  the  former  college  have  omit¬ 
ted. 

The  purification  of for  ax,  L. 

Diffolve  the  ftorax  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  (train 

the  folution :  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a  proper  thick-  * 
nefs  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Storax  was  formerly  directed  to  be  purified  by  means 
of  water  ;  hence  it  was  ftyled  Jlyracis  collatio  :  but  the 
method  now  adopted  is  much  preferable,  for  the  aCtive 
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parts  of  the  fiorax  totally  diffolve  in  fpin*  of  wine,  the 
impuritie  alone  being  left  And  ?:s  theie  adive  p\rts 
do  not  rife  in  diftiliation,  the  fpirit  may  be  again  re- 
.  covered  by  diftiliation. 

Purified  filings  of  iron .  E. 

Apply  a  magnet  to  a  fieve  placed  on  filings  of  iron,  fo 
that  the  filings  may  be  attra&ed  upwards  through 
the  fieve. 

Rujl  of  irony  commonly  called  Jhavings  of  iron,  pre¬ 
pared.  E. 

Set  purified  filings  of  iron  in  a  moift  place,  that  they 
may  turn  to  ruft,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder.. 

The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by  means  of  a  magnet 
16  very  tedious,  and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  might 
be  expected;  for  if  they  are  rutly,  they  will  not  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  it,  or  not  fufliciently :  nor  will  they  by  this 
means  be  entirely  freed  from  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubftances  which  may  adhere  to  them.  It 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Henckel,  that  if  iron 
fee  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its  own  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  metals,  regulus  of  antimony  alone  except¬ 
ed,  the  compound  will  be  vigoroufly  attracted  by  the 
loadftone.  The  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  rate  from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities  except  fuch  as  may  be  waftied  off  by  wa¬ 
ter. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  by  fome  preferred  as  a  medicine 
to  the  calces  or  croci  made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoff¬ 
man  relates,  that  he  has  frequently  given  it  with  re¬ 
markable  fuccefs  in  obftinate  chlorotic  cafes  accompa¬ 
nied  with  excefiive  headach9  and  ether  violent  fymp- 
toms  ;  and  that  he  ufually  joined  with  it  pimpinella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a  little  cinnamon 
and  fugar.  The  dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  ;  fome  have  gone  as  far  as  a  dram  : 
but  all  the  preparations  of  this  metal  anfwer  beft  in 
fmall  dofes,  which  fhould  rather  be  often  repeated  than 
enlarged. 

Scales  of  iron  purified .  E. 

Let  the  feales  of  iron,  which  may  be  had  at  the  anvils 
of  the  workmen,  be  purified  by  the  magnet ;  for 
the  magnet  only  attracts  the  frr.aller  and  purer 
parts,  leaving  the  more  thick  and  impure  behind. 
This  is  perhaps  of  all  the  forms  the  moft  eligible 
for  obtaining  the  pure  matter  in  fuch  a  divided  ftate 
as  to  render  it  eafily  a&ed  on  by  different  menftrua  j 
and  the  mode  of  purification  here  propofed  is  not 
only  very  effeClual,  but  alfo  very  eafily  put  into  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  extraction  of  mucilage .  Gen. 

Boil  the  gums  or  mucilaginous  feeds  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water  till  itbecomes  vifeid,  nearly  refem- 
bling  the  white  of  an  egg ;  and  then  ftrain  it  by 
preffure  through  a  linen  cloth. 

By  this  means  vegetable  mucilage  may  be  eafily  ob¬ 
tained  from  many  different  fubftances  in  its  pure  ftate. 
And  although  this  procefs  is  not  direCted  in  our  phar¬ 
macopeias,  yet  we  tjiink  that  it  might  with  advantage 
be  adopted. 
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Prepare 

Chap.  II.  Ofi Conferves *  Comport* 

Conserves  are  compofitions  of  recent  vegetable11 _  n&‘v  > 
matters  and  fugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uniform  I0g 
mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced  for  preferving  cer¬ 
tain  fimples,  undried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with  as 
little  alteration  aQ  pofiible  in  their  native  virtues  ;  and 
to  fome  fubjeds  it  is  very  advantrfgeoufiy  applied  Ve¬ 
getables,  whole  virtues  are  loft  or  deftroyed  by  dry¬ 
ing,  may  in  this  form  be  kept  uninjured  for  a  length 
of  time  :  tor,  by  carefully  fecuring  the  mouth  of  the 
containing  veffel,  the  alteration,  as  well  as  difiipation, 
of  their  active  principles,  is  generally  prevented  ;  and 
the  fugar  preferves  them  from  the  corruption  which 
juicy  vegetables  would  otherwife  undergo.  There  are, 
however,  fundry  vegetables  whofe  virtues  are  impaired 
by  this  treatment.  Mucilaginous  fubftances  by  long 
lying  with  fugar,  become  lefs  glutinous;  andaftrin-^ 
gents  become  fenfibly  fofter  on  the  palate.  Many  of 
the  fragrant  flowers  are  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe  their  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  on  being  beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  form,  on  account 
of  the  large  admixture  of  fugar,  fubftances  of  confi- 
derable  activity  can  alone  be  taken  to  advantage  a  % 
medicines.  And,  indeed,  conferves  are  at  prefent  con- 
fidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  or  as  intermedia  for  joining  them  together. 

They  are  very  convenient  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or 
pills  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  mercurius  dulci*, 
the  calces  of  iron,  and  other  mineral  preparations  ;  which, 
with  liquid  or  lefs  confident  matters,  as  fyrups,  will 
not  cohere. 

The  (hops  were  formerly  encumbered  with  many 
conferves  altogether  infignificant ;  the  few  now  retained 
have  in  general  either  an  agreeable  flavour  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering  fome  ufeful 
purpofes  as  medicines.  Their  common  dofe  is  the 
bulk  of  a  nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  at 
once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of  a  knife.  Theie  is  in 
general  no  great  danger  of  exceeding  in  this  particular. 

Conferves  of  wood forrel ; 

fea  wormwood  ; 
the  red  rofe  ; 

the  outer  rind  of  the  Seville  orange .  L. 

Pluck  the  leaves  from  the  ftalks,  the  unblown  petals 
from  the  cups,  taking  off  the  heels.  Take  off  the 
outer  rind"of  the  oranges  by  a  grater;  then  beat 
each  of  them  with  a  wooden  peftle  in  a  marble  mor¬ 
tar,  firft  by  thsmfelves,  afterwards  with  three  times 
their  weight  of  double  refined  fugar,  until  they  be 
mixed. 

Conferves  of  the  frejh  leaves  of  mint  ; 
red  rofes  not  blown  ; 

the  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges  rafped  off  by 
a  grater.  E. 

Thefe  are  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  with  triple  their 
weight  of  fugar  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  conferves 
of  the  London  college.  The  lugar  ftiouldbe  pound¬ 
ed  by  itfelf,  and  palled  through  a  fieve  before  it  b< 
mixed  with  the  vegetable  mafs ;  for  without  this  it 
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cannot  be  properly  incorporated.  Rofe  buds,  and 
lo.ne  other  vegetables,  are  prepared  for  mixing  wrh 
lugar  by  a  fraall  wooden  m.ll  contrived  for  that  per- 
pole.  r 

In  the  fame  manner  confer ve«  may  be  prepared  from 
many  other  vegetables.  But  bt#des  the  co»l'trv--i  for 
which  general  dire 6f ions  a^e  given,  there  are  other s, 
for  which,  either  on  account  of  th  particular  mode  of 
preparation,  or  of  the  proportion,  our  phn  nacopce ias 
have  thought  it  necefFary  to  give  particular  diredtio  ^. 
But  before  taking  notice  of  thefe,  it  is  necelferv  u 
mention  the  medical  properties  of  the  couftrves  above 
enumerated. 

Conferee  of  the  leaves  of  wood  forrel.  L. 

.  TbV'\a  very  eleg-ant  and  grateful  conferve  ;  In  taftc 
it  is  lightly  acidulous,  w  ith  a  peculiar  Savour,  which 
dome  compare  to  that  of  green  tea  It  is  taken  occa- 
iionally  for  quenching  thi.ft,  and  cooling  the  mouth 
and  iaucee,  in  djftempers  where  the  heat  of  the  body 
}8  much  mcreafed,  3 

Conferve  of  the  top,  offca  wormwood.  L. 

The  conferve  of  wormwood  has  been  celebrated  in 
dropfie.  iMatthiolus  relates,  that  f?vtral  perfons  were 
cured  by  it  of  that  dtftempcr  without  the  afiiftance  of 
any^other  medicine.  Where  the  diforder  indeed  pro- 
ceeus  from  a  fimple  laxity  or  fl  tccuLty  of  the  folids 
the  contmued  ufe  of  tins  medicine  ma/he  of  fomc  fer! 

■  i,l *  7FT  ta-  bc  »"  ele^nt  cfild  corroborant, 
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«  pram!  and  ,  l„!f. 

Uum  together  in  a  mortar.  tioa»  and 

rihe  root  of  arum,  in  its  recent  {late,  is  a  fuhilance  Com‘jofl' 
cf  grem  activity;  but  this  activity  is  almoil  entirely 
od  on  drying.  Hence  the  compound  powder  whi  h 
.  ‘f  ‘or®"!P  Pk:c  ««  our  pharmacopoeias  is  now  re- 
J  -Cleo.  And  as  neither  water  nor  fpirit  extra#  itn 
activity,  this  conferve  is  perhaps  the  beft  form  in  which 
it  can  be  preferred  ...  our  {hops.  It  may  be  given  to 
sdulu  in  doles  ot  a  dram.  ^ 

Conferve  of  hips .  L. 

Iai;e  of  pulp  of  ripe  hips  one  pound  ;  double  refined 
iugar,  powuerc d,  twenty  ounces.  Mix  them  into 

a  •  <  nkrve. 

l>e  con-r?e  of  hiP*  is  Of  feme  efteem  as  a  fofc 
cm  hng  reimo  ;cnt ;  three  or  four  drams  or  more  are 
givcc  at  a  t.,me,  m  bilious  Duxes,  fltarpnefs  of  urine, 
and, hot  lnd.lpoiitions  of  the  itomach  :  A  good  deal 
oi  care  is  requifite  on  the  part  of  the  apothecary  in 
making  his  conferve:  the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry  with  it 

fndF  i  I  Vnrk'y  r  hee8’  W'th  which  the  *nfide  of  the 
Inut.i  timed;  if  thefe  be  retained  m  the  conferve,  they 

Wut  Imutc  the  homach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vomiting.  7 

Conferve  of  floes .  L.  E. 


Uj- 
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It  is  oxre&td  to  be  given  in  the  dofc  of  half  an  ounce 
about  three  hours  before  meals. 

Conferve  of  the  buds  of  red  rofes .  L,  E. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  nfeful  conferve.  A 
dram  or  two  diflolved  in  warm  milk  are  frequently 

“r  ?ht  a  tr;n?ent’  in  wakuefs  of  the  ftomach! 
and  hkew.fe  in  coughs  and  phthifical  complaints.  In  the 
German  ephemeridee,  examples  are  related  cf  very 
dangerous  phthife.  cured  by  the  continued  ufc  of  this 
naed.cine  :  In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds  of  the 
donferve  were  taken  in  the  fPace  of  a  month  ;  and  in 

"P'Vard8  of.  thirty.  Riven  us  mentions  feve- 
ral  other  mftances  ot  this  kind.  There  is,  however 

lZt\Tlu  alhCl ln  fUCh  obfc"«,«“  ^  as  phthifis 
has  not  at  all  times  been  accurately  diftingutfhed  from 

W,vlC  Catarrhs>  and  fo™  other  ^Sions ;  the  anti. 


I  at  the  Does  in  water  upon  the  fire  that  they  may 
fmten,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  broken  ;  then, 
the  Does  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  prefs  out  the 
pu,p,  and  mix  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
coiule  relink  fugar  into  a  conferve. 

.  thls  Prepai;«i°n  is  a  gentle  allringent,  and  may  be 
given  as  fuch  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drams.  The 

*7et  ,7  annngenCy  win  vary  according  to  the 
maturity  oi  the  floes,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  conferve  has  been  kept. 
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Conferve  of  fquills. 

Take  of  freih  fquills,  one  ounce  ;  double-refined  fugar, 

five  ounces.  Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar  into 
a  conferve. 

This  conferve  is  direfted  to  be  prepared  in  a  fmall 
quantity,  to  guard  again#  its  varying  in  ftrength.  It 
may  be  given  to  adults  from  hall  a  dram  to  two- 
lcruples,  efpecially  when  frefh. 

But  the  conferve  of  fquills  is  a  more  uncertain  and 

feptic  T‘T'l  T'e  th,-.  „&i"Z  £ 

fhare  in  the  effed.  ^  f  P  h  *  fon3e  P°wder  the  dried  root,  particularly  when  made  into 

Conferve  nf  ,X  //  •  ,  °r  given  m  the  form  of  bolus  with  any  other  con- 

^onj  erve  of  the  yelloiv  nud  of  Seville  orange-peel.  L.  E.  W'- 

the^firtues^fTh.1*  a,'fery  erie?ar^  OIle>  containing  all  Conferee  of  chervil.  Suec. 

both  with  regard  to^the  doHnd  ^ fhe'"1'7  agreeable’  Takeu°f  frefh  leav«  of  chervil,  double-refined  fugar 

2SLlate  ^  P”“-  B'“  ^  “8'th"  in“  * 2 
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Conferve  of  the  leave ,  offpearmlnt.  E. 

rs;  sufr*  d°“ k-^ 

aftive  preparation,  of  mint  would  beTeTp™^ 

rp  ,  -  ,  _  Conferve  of  arum . 

Take  of  the  frefh  root  of  arum  broiled,  half  a  poimd . 


Chervil  has  by  fome  been  extolled  as  an  ufefnl  diu. 
retie ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  molt  plealant 
forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited.  y 

Conferve  of  millipeds.  Brun. 

Take  oflive  millipeds,  one  pound  ;  double-refined  fu- 
gar,  two  pounds  and  an  half.  Beat  them  together 
into  a  conferve.  6 

If  the  millipeds  pofiefs  thofe  virtues  which  fome 
have  alleged,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  forms  un¬ 
der 
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?ipw.  der  which  they  can  be  exhibited.  And  by  children^ 
tionsaed  to  whom  they  are  frequently  preferred,  it  may  be 
Compoli-  f)i  taken  when  other  forms  cannot  be  introduced. 

tions.  '  _  — 


yUrtolakd  conferve  of  rofes .  Brun* 

.1 20  To  each  pound  of  the  conferve  of  rofes  add  two  dram* 
nf  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid. 

This  may  be  in  fome  cafes  an  ufcful  means  o  in- 
creafing  fomewhat  the  aftringency  of  tje  confmr  f 
rofes:  But  for  the  purpofes  for  which  the  vitriolic 
acid  is  in  general  employed,  the  quantity  that  can  thus 
be  introduced  is  too  inconfiderable  to  be  of  much  er 
vice. 


CtiAP.  III.  Of  Juices. 

„t  Tu.ces  are  obtained  from  the  feculent  parts  of 
121  nlauts  bv  including  them,  after  being  properly  cut, 

bruifed,Icina  hi  bag,  and  preffmg  them,  between 
wooden  cheeks,  in  the  common  ferew-prefs,  as  long 

anVheUbardeeXrUfuhs  require  to  be  previoufly  wellbeat- 
e„Ir  gSV  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderate  y 
bruifed  for  if  thefe  are  over  bruifed,  a  large  quantity 
F  £  herbaceous  matter  will  be  Forced  out  along  w.th 
It  ice  He"  or  woollen  bag,  are  apt  to  com- 

the  juic  if  ,  threads  of  thefe 

fo  as  in  great  meafure  to  prevent  tne  ir.e  v 

°f  Thejflu?ds  thus  extraaed  from  fucculent  fruits,  both 
of  the  acid  and  fweet  kind,  from  moft  of  the  acrid 
herbs  as  fcurVy-gfafs  and  water-creffes,  from  the  aud 
«  forrtUnd  wood  forrel,  from  the  aperient  lac- 
h.wk«.d.  f,o» 

lL„  other  vegetables,  Thi 

k?yTa£^^ 

lv  any  Thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  feem  to 
i  e  from  decoaions  of  them  made  in  water 

bodedtillthe  volatile  odorous  parts  have  beend'fiip.ted. 
Many  of  the  odoriferous  flowers,  as  ^ ]'  ranCg 
hy, Jnth,  not  F<- 

to  then-  juice  ^^^‘^of Sufficient  attention  to 

ceived  ml LheK_  often  oreferibed  as  a  ftomachic,  tho> 
it  wants  thefe  qualities  by  which  mint  itfelf  and  its 

'  0thTLP7uKUiu6Oforc'Sy  prefftd  out  from  plants, 

“1  not  aged 

vegetable  fubject,  bu  ,  pr0m  poppy  heads, 

fecreted into "'(£ t . 

^ee“^Xr^p;efcel=f.d„W- 
greencolour,  and  fav  -^  7e'gf serslly  thick,  vifeid, 
4?Sy  *  q«»„,i„  Of  grofn 

pnepfa,  though  a,  ye, 
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not  enthely  £c:  on  (landing,  it  become,  ignn  tur-  - 
bid,  and  apt  to  run  into  a  fermentative  or  putrefadive  Ojm.)0iU 
ftate  Clarification  with  whites  of  eggs  renders  the  ti„ng 

juices  more  perfectly  fine  ;  but  there  are  few  that  will - - 

bear  this  treatment  without  a  mamfeft  injury  to  their 
flavour,  tafte,  and  virtue.  , 

The  moft  cffeSual  method  of  purifying  and  pre¬ 
ferring  thefe  liquors,  is  to  let  the  Chained  juices  ftand 
in  a  cool  place  till  they  have  depofited  their  groffer 
feces,  and  then  gently  pafs  them  Several  time,  through 
a  fine  drainer  till  perfectly  clear ;  when  about  a  fortieth 
part  Of  their  weight  of  good  fp.nt  of  wine :  may  b* 
added,  and  the  whole  differed  to  ftand  as  before  .  a 
frefh  fediment  will  now  be  depofited,  from  which  the 
liquor  is  to  he  poured  off,  drained  again,  ,ndp«'  » 

(mall  bottles  which  have  been  wafhod  with  fpmt  and 
dried.  A  little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  furface,  la 
as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  nnd  the  mouths  clo- 
fed  with  leather,  paper,  or  flopped  with  ftraw,  as  the 
flalks  in  which  Florence  wine  is  brought  to  us  :  this 
ferves  to  keep  out  dull,  and  differs  the  air  which  m 
procefs  of  time  arifes  from  all  vegetable  W^  to 
efcape  ;  which  air  would  otherw.fe  endanger  tne  burft- 
ing  of  the  bottles  ;  or,  being  imbibed  afrefh,  ren  .er 
their  contents  vapid  and  foul.  The  bottles  are  o  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cellar  or  vault,  placed 
up  to  the  necks  in  fand.  By  this  method  fome  juices 
may  be  preferved  for  a  year  or  two  }  and  others  .or  a 
much  longer  time. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  there  are  great 
differences  in  juice,,  in  regard  to  their  being  accom¬ 
panied  in  the  expreffion  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeftt. 

There  are  equal  differences  in  regard  to  their  prefery  n 
tbofe  virtues,  and  this  independently  of  volaul.ty 
of  the  active  matter,  or  its  difpofition  to  exhale.  E 
the  volatile  virtue  of  feurvy-grafs  may  by  the  above 
method  be  preferved  aimoft  entire  m  its  ju.ee  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  :  while  the  aftive  parts  of  the  juice  of 
the  wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate  and  dttletoth 
bottom,  leaving  the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and  fundry  , a ther  vege¬ 
tables,  threw  off  in  like  manner  their  med.cmal  parti 
to  the  bottom. 


Compound  juice  of  feurvy-grafs. 


Take  of  the  iuice  of  garden  fcurvy.grafs  two  pints  t 
brook  lime  nd  water-creffes,  of  each  one  pint  ;  Se. 
vifle  oranges,  twenty  ounces  by  meafure.  Mix  them, 
and,  after  the  feces  have  fubiided,  pour  off  the  li- 

Take°of0juice' garden  feurvy  grafs,  water-creffes, 
both  expreffed  from  the  frefn  herbs,  Seville  oranges, 
of  each  two  pounds;  fpuituousnutmegwterhalf 
a  pound.  Mix  them  and  let  them  (land  till  the  fe 
ces  have  fubfided,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  E. 
By  this  formula  the  Edinburgh  college  have  rtjvd 
the  brook  lime  and  the  fu,  ar  of  their  former  c.,t, on.. 
Thefugarwas  certainly  a  very  improper  addition  ,  tor 

though  it  may  preferve  dry  vegetable  matters^  ye 

added  to  juices  largely  impregnates  wit  •  7  ■  “ 

mucilaginous  matter,  it  would  no  doiAt  ton nta 

very  principle  moll  l.orfe-ralifh 

wateTthey'have  fubftituted  the  fpir.tuous  water  of  nut¬ 
megs  ;  Befides  that,  this  water  has  the  fame  property 
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Vrepara-  of  preferving  the  juices  from  fermentation  ;  it  is  alfo 
Cotnpofi-  muc^  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  will  make  the 
lions.  juices  fit  eafier  on  the  domach.  > 

v— '  The  London  college  have  retained  nearly  their  for¬ 

mer  formula,  giving  it  only  a  more  proper  name. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  of  confiderable  ufe  for 
the  purpofes  expreffed  in  the  title:  the  orange  juice 
is  an  excellent  afliftant  to  the  fcurvy-graf3  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbutics ;  which,  when  thus  mixed,  have 
been  found  from  experience  to  produce  much  better  ef- 
fc6ls  than  when  employed  by  themfelves.  Thefe 
juices  may  be  taken  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pint,  two  or  three  times  a-day  :  they  generally 
increafe  the  urinary  fecretion,  and  fometimes  induce 
a  laxative  habit.  Preserved  with  the  cautions  above- 
mentioned,  they  will  keep  good  for  a  confiderable  time; 
though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are  found  to  an¬ 
swer  better  when  frefh  ;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
ferving  them  fo,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid 
a  fide,  especially  fince  we  have  been  provided  with  more 
convenient  and  ufeful  remedies. 

Inspissated- Juices. 

123  When  vegetable  juices,  or  watery  or  fpirituous  de- 
co&ions  or  infufions,  are  expofed  to  a  continued  heat, 
the  fluid  gradually  evaporating,  carries  off  with  it 
fuch  volatile  matters  as  it  was  impregnated  with,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  united  togethei  into  one  mafs. 
The  mafs  which  remains  from  the  evaporation  of  the 

,  expreffed  juice. of  a  plant  is  called  infpiffated juice;  from 
watery  deco&ions  or  infufions,  an  extrail ;  from  fpi- 
rituous  tindures,  a  rejin>  or  effential  extra  ff.  The  term 
extrait  is  frequently  ufed  alfo  as  a  general  appellation 
of  all  the  three  kinds.  Infpiffated  juices  and  watery 
deco&ions,  particularly  the  former,  when  evaporated 
no  further  than  to  the  confidence  of  oil  or  honey,  are 
called  robs ;  and  fpirituous  tin&ures,  reduced  to  a  like 
confidence,  are  called  balfams. 

What  relates  to  the  expreflion  of  juices  has  already 
been  delivered,  with  the  mod  effedual  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  them  in  their  liquid  date,  and  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  what  fubdances  do  or  do  not  give  out  their 
viitues  with  their  juices.  In  the  infpiffation  of  juices, 
there  is  further  to  be  confidered  the  volatility  ©r  fixity 
of  their  medicinal  parts  :  if  a  plant  lofes  its  virtue, 
or  part  of  its  virtue,  in  being  dried,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  juice  mud  lofe  as  much  in  being  infpiffated 
to  drynefs,  how  gentle  foever  the  heat  be  with  which 
the  infpiffation  is  performed.  3t  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  medicinal  parts  of  forne  juices  are 
icept  in  a  date  of  perfect  folution  by  the  watery  fluid, 
fo  as  to  be  completely  retained  by  it  after  the  liquor 
has  been  made  fine  by  fettling,  draining,  or  other 
means  ;  while  the  medicinal  parts  of  others,  not  dif- 
foluble  by  watery  mendrua,  are  only  diffufed  through 
the  liquor  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feculencies  are, 
and  feparate  along  with  thefe  on  danding. 

Infpiffated  juice  of  the  elder-berry .  L. 

124  Take  of  expreffed  and  depurated  juice  of  elder-berries 

two  pints  ;  infpiffate  it  in  a  water  bath,  faturated 

with  fea-falt. 

Iffpffated  juice,  commonly  called  rob  of  elder -ber¬ 
ries.  E. 
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Take  of  juice  of  ripe  elder-berries,  five  pounds  ;  puteftP^pura- 
fugar,  one  pound.  Evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat p°ns  ancl 
to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thick  honey.  tions^'  ' 

This  preparation,  made  with  or  without  fugar, - j 

keeps  well,  and  proves  a  medicine  of  confiderable  im¬ 
portance  as  an  aperient,  generally  promoting  the  na¬ 
tural  excretions  by  dool,  urine,  or  fweat.  The  dofe 
is  from  a  dram  or  two  to  an  ounce  or  more.  A  fpoon- 
ful,  diluted  with  water,  is  ufually  taken  in  common 
colds  at  bed-time. 

Infpiffated  juice  of  wolfsbane.  E. 

Bruife  the  frefh  leaves  of  aconitum  ;  and  including 
them  in  a  hempen  bag,  itrongly  comprefs  them  in 
a  prefs,  fo  that  they  may  give  out  their  juice  :  let 
the  juice  be  evaporated  in  open  veffcls  in  a  water- 
bath,  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thick  honey  i 
An  empyreuma  is  to  be  avoided  by  condantly  ftir- 
ring  the  mixture  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs. 

After  the  matter  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in 
glazed  earthen  veffels,  and  moiftened  with  redified 
fpirit-of-wine. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  infpiffated  juices  of 
belladonna  or  deadly  nightfhade,  and  hyofeyamus 
or  henbane. 

In  thefe  infpiffated  juices,  the  adive  parts  of  the 
plant  are  obtained  in  a  concentrated  date,  and  in  a 
condition  which  admits  of  preparation  for  a  confide¬ 
rable  length  of  time.  They  furnifh,  therefore,  a  con¬ 
venient  form  for  exhibiting  thefe  articles  which,  in 
the  pradice  of  medicine,  are  perhaps  more  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  in  the  date  of  infpiffated  juice  than  any  other. 

This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  hyofeyamus, 
which  may  often  be  advantageoufly  employed  when 
opium  is  indicated,  but  difagrees  with  the  patient. 

But  aconite  and  belladonna  may  in  general,  with 
greater  advantage,  be  exhibited  under  the  form  of 
powder  made  from  the  dried  leaves. 

#  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  London  college  have 
given  no  place  to  thefe  articles.  We  cannot  how¬ 
ever  help  thinking,  that  their  pharmacopoeia  would  be 
enriched  by  introducing  not  only  the  articles  them¬ 
felves,  but  likewife  thefe  preparations,  efpecially  as 
they  are  not  unfrequently  preferred  by  Britifh  prac* 
titioners. 

Infpiffated  juice  of  hemlock.  E. 

Having  expreffed  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  Rniks  of  1 26 
hemlock  when  flowering,  in  the  fame  manner  as  di- 
reded  for  that  of  the  aconitum,  evaporate  it  to  the 
confidence  of  pretty  thin  honey  ;  when  it  is  cooled, 
add  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
as  much  as  to  make  it  into  a  mafs  fit  for  forming 
pills. .  Care,  however,  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  eva¬ 
poration  proceed  only  to  fuch  length,  that  as  much 
of  the  powder  can  be  mixed  with  the  infpiffated 
juice  as  (hall  make  upabout  a  fifth  part  of  die  whole 
mafs. 

A  preparation  fimilar  to  this  was  publifhed  at  Vien? 
na  by  Dr  Stoerk,  who  recommends  it  as  an  efficacious 
refolvent  in  many  obftiuate  disorders,  where  the  com¬ 
mon  remedies  avail  nothing.  He  obferves,  that  fmall 
4ofes  (hould  always  be  begun  with,  as  two  grains, 
made  into  a  pill  twice  a-day;  and  that  by  gradually 
^  T  increafing  • 
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rionTand  3*ncrea^n£  d°fc>  It  may  be  given  to  two,  three,  or 

Compofi-  even  ^our  ^rams  a-dav,  and  continued  in  fuch  quantities 

twn$.  for  feveral  weeks  :  that  it  may  be  ufed  in  fafety  in  in- 
^  fancy,  old  age,  and  pregnancy  :  that  it  neither  acce¬ 
lerates  nor  diflurbs  the  circulation  ;  neither  heats,  nor 
cools,  nor  affeds  the  animal  fundions  :  that  it  in* 
creafes  the  fecretions,  and  renders  the  mouth  moift ; 
feldom  purges  ;  very  rarely  vomits ;  fometimes  aug¬ 
ments  perfpiration ;  often  produces  a  copious  difcharge 
of  vifcid  urine  ;  but  in  many  patients  does  not  in- 
creafe  any  of  the  fenfible  evacuations :  that  it  removes 
obftrudions  and  their  confequences  ;  relieves  rheuma¬ 
tic  pains,  though  of  long  continuance  ;  difcuffes  fcir- 
rhous  tumors,  both  internal  and  external ;  and  cures 
dropfies  and  confumptions  proceeding  from  fchiriho* 
fities  :  that  it  often  diffolves  catarads,  or  flops  their 
progrefs,  and  has  fometimes  removed  the  gutta  fere- 
na  :  that  inveterate  cutaneous  eruptions,  fcald  heads, 
malignant  ulcers,  cancers,  the  malignant  fluor  albns 
and  gonorrhoea  of  long  Handing,  obilinate  remains  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  and  caries  of  the  bones,  gene¬ 
rally  yield  to  it  :  that  for  the  moll  part  it  is  neceffary 
to  continue  this  medicine  for  a  confiderable  time  be¬ 
fore  the  cure  be  effeded,  or  much  benefit  perceived 
from  it  :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  failed  of  giving  any  re¬ 
lief ;  that  he  met  with  fome  peifons  wh©  could  not 
beir  its  effeds ;  and  that  confequently  there  muft  be 
fome  latent  difference  in  the  habit,  the  diagnoftic 
figns  of  which  are  at  prefent  unknown  :  that  though 
it  is  by  no  means  infallible  any  more  than  other  me¬ 
dicines,  yet  the  great  number  of  deplorable  cafes  that 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it,  is  fufficient  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  fuither  trials.  The  efficacy  of  this  me¬ 
dicine  is  confirmed  by  many  eminent  praditioncrs 
abroad  ;  though  the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  in  this 
country  have  not  been  attended  with  much  fuccefs. 
Somewhat,  perhaps,  may  depend  on  the  time  of.  the 
plant’s  being  gathered,  and  the  manner  of  the  piepa- 
ration  of  the  extrad.  Dr  Stoerk  himfelf  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  fome  mjflakes  committed  in  this  refped :  fome 
have  left  the  herb  in  a  heap  for  feve.ral  days,  whence 
part  of  ft  withered,  part  rotted,  and  the  juice  became 
thick  and  mucilaginous  ;  others  have  taken  a  very 
large  quantity  of  the  juice,  and  boiled  it  down  in 
copper  veffels  with  a  gi eat  heat  ;  by  which  means  a, 
flrong  fetor  was  diffufed  to  a  confiderable  diflance, 
and  the  mofl  efficacious  parrs  diffipated  :  others,  with 
officious  care,  have  clarified  the  juice,  and  thus  ob¬ 
tained  a  black  tenacious  extrad,  retaining  but  a  fmall 
degree  of  the  fpecillc  fmell  of  the  plant.  The  ex¬ 
trad,  duly  prepared,  according  to  the  above  prescrip¬ 
tion,  is  of  a  greenilh  brown  colour,  and  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  like  that  of 'mice.  But  though  there 

be  reafon  to  believe  that  much  of  the  extrad  ufed 
here  had  been  ill  prepared,  we  can  by  no  means  ad¬ 
mit  that  its  general  inefficacy  was  owing  to  this 
caufe  ;  for  though  there  are  not  many  inftances  of  its 
difeovering  any  valuable  medicinal  powers,  there  are 
feveral  of  its  having  adivity  enough,  even  in  fmall 
dofes,  to  produce  alarming  fymptoms. 

Modern  pradice,  however,  feems  to  hold  a  middle 
place  ;  being  neither  influenced  by  the  extravagant  en¬ 
comiums  of  Dr  Stoerk,  nor  frightened  by  the  wary^ 
fufpicions  of  Dr  Lewis.  The  infpiffated  juice  of  the 
hemlock  is  accordingly  given  with  freedom  in  a  great 
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variety  of  complaints,  without  ©ur  experiencing  the  Prepjira- 

wonderful  effeds  aferibed  to  it  by  the  former,  or  the 

baneful  confequences  dreaded  by  the  latter.  Like 

other  preparations  of  thi3  valuable  herb,  it  is  no  doubt  — v-.  j 

a  very  ufeful  addition  to  our  pharmacopoeia  ;  nor  does 

its  ufe  feem  to  be  more  hazardous  than  that  of  opium 

and  fome  other  narcotics. 

The  London  college  dired  the  infpifTated  juice  of 
cicuta  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
elder-berry,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  of  the 
powder.  This  is  the  molt  pure  extrad ;  and  the 
powder  may  eafily  be  occafionally  added.  They  di¬ 
red  the  cicuta  to  be  colleded  as  foon  as  the  flowers 
appear:  And  at  that  time  the  leaves  are  moil  fully 
impregnated  with  their  adive  powers. 

Inf  pirated  juice  of  black  currants .  L. 

Infpijfated  juice  of  lemons .  L. 

Thefe  two  the  London  college  alfo  dired  to  be  1 27 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  elder-berry 
juice.  And  under  thi3  form  the  agreeable  and  nfe- 
ful  acid  of  thefe  vegetables,  in  a  concentrated  flate, 
may  be  preferved  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time. 

Chap.  IV.  Extrafis  and  Ref  ns* 

Obfervations  on  Extracts  with  Water . 

Thefe  extrads  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjed 
in  water,  and  evaporating  the  drained  decodion  to 
a  thick  confidence. 

This  procefs  affords  us  fome  of  the  more  adive 
parts  of  the  planes,  free  from  the  ufelefs  indifTolnble 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the  largefl  fhare  of  their 
bulk.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  vegetable  fnb- 
llances,  with  regard  to  tbjeir  fitnefs  for  this  opera¬ 
tion  ;  fome  yielding  to  it  all  its  virtues,  and  others 
fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in  which  the  fweet,  gluti¬ 
nous,  emollient,  cooling,  bitter,  auilere,  aflringent 
virtues  refide,  are  for  the  mofl  part  totally  extraded 
by  the  boiling  water,  and  remain  almolt  entire  on 
evaporating  it  :  whilil  thofe  which  contain  the  pe^ 
cuiiar  odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  qualiry,  are  ei¬ 
ther  not  extraded  at  ail,  or  exhale  along  with  the  men- 
flruum.  Thus  gentian  root,  which  is  almoft  fimply 
bitter,  yields  an  extrad  pofTeffing  in  a  fmall  volume 
the  whole  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  root. — Wormwood, 
which  has  a  degree  of  warmth  and  flrong  flavour  join¬ 
ed  to  the  bitter,  lofes  the  two  firft  in  the  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  gives  an  extrad  not  greatly  different  from* 
the  foregoing  :  tbe  aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  is 
diffipated  by  this  treatment,  its  allriugency  lemain- 
ing;  while  an  extrad  made  from  the  flowers  of  la¬ 
vender  and  rofemary  difcover3  nothing  either  of  the* 
taile,  fmell,  or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 

General  Rules  for  making  Extradr  with  Water. 

1.  It  is  indifferent,  with  legard  to  the  medicine, 
whether  the  liibjed  be  ufed  freih  or  dry  ;  fince  no¬ 
thing  that  can  bp  preferred  in  this  procefs  will  be  loft, 
by  drying.  With  regard  to  the  facility  of  extrac¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  very  confiderable  difference  ;  vege¬ 
tables  in  general  giving  out  their  virtues  more  readily 
when  moderately  dried  than  when  frefh. 


2.  Very 


/ 
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Prepara-  2.  Very  compaft  dry  fubftances  fhould  be  reduced 
tions  and  *nto  exceeding  fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  affuiion  of 
cions.  *  the  nienftruum. 

'  3*  The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater 

than  ia  neceflary  for  extra&ing  the  virtues  of  the  fub- 
je£h  A  difference  herein  will  fometimes  occafion  a 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  pioduft  ;  the  larger 
the  quantity  of  liquor,  the  longer  time  will  be  requi- 
fite  for  evaporating  it,  and  confequently  the  more  vo¬ 
latile  parts  of  the  fubjedf  will  be  difiipated.  A  long- 
continued  heat  likewife  makes  a  confiderable  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  which  is  not  volatile.  Sweet  fub¬ 
dances,  by  long  boiling  with  water,  become  nau- 
feous  ;  and  the  draftic  purgatives  lofe  their  virulence, 
though  without  any  remarkable  feparation  of  their 
parts. 

4.  The  deco&ions  are  to  be  depurated  by  cola- 
ture  ;  and  afterwards  fuffered  to  Hand  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fediment  ia 
ufually  found  at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor  poured 
off  clear  be  boiled  down  a  little,  and  afterwards  fuf¬ 
fered  to  cool  again,  it  will  depofite  a  frefh  fediment, 
from  which  it  may  be  decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finifh  the  evaporation.  The  decodtions  of  very  refi- 
nous  fubftances  do  not  require  this  treatment,  and 
are  rather  injured  by  it ;  the  refin  fubfiding  along  with 
the  inactive  dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  moil  conveniently  performed 
in  broad  {hallow  veffels  ;  the  larger  the  furface  of  the 
liquor,  the  fooner  will  the  aqueous  parts  exhale:  This 
cffedl  may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agitation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great 
care  is  .neceffary  to  prevent  its  burning.  This  acci¬ 
dent,  almod  unavoidable  if  the  quantity  be  large,  and 
the  fire  applied  as  ufnal  under  the  evaporating  pan, 
maybe  effectually  provided  againfl,bycarryingon  the  in- 
fpiffation  after  the  common  manner,  no  farther  than  to 
the  confidence -of  a  fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to  be 
poured  into  (hallow  tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in 
art  oven,  with  its  door  open,  moderately  heated  ;  which 
aCfing  uniformly  on  every  part  of  the  liquid,  will  foon 
reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  confidence  required.  This 
may  likewife  be  more  fecurely  done,  by  fetting  the 
evaporating  veffel  in  boiling  water,  but  the  evapora¬ 
tion  is  in  this  way  very  tedious. 

Oh/ervaticns  on  Extrads  with  Redified  Spirit. 

MO  ReClified  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  che  effential  oi U 
and  refins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not  readily'  carry 
oft  the  oil  in  its  exhalation  ;  the  heat  fufficient  to  ex¬ 
hale  pure  fpirit  being  much  lets  than  that  in  which 
water  evaporates  to  any  confiderable  degree,  or  moft 
effential  oils  diltil.  Hence  a  refinous  or  fpirituous  ex¬ 
tract  of  wormwood,  contrary  to  that  made  with  wa¬ 
ter,  contains  the  warmth  and  flavour,  as  well  as  bit  - 
ternefs,  of  the  herb  ;  one  made  from  cinnamon  pof- 
feffes  its  aromatic  virtue,  as  well  as  its  aftringency  ; 
and  one  from  lavender  and  rofemary  flowers,  retains 
great  part  of  their  flavour  and  virtues ;  the  volatile 
parts,  which  are  carried  off  by  water  in  its  evapora¬ 
tion,  being  left  behind  by  the  fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  any  ill  flavour,  which  would  be  com¬ 
municated  in  part  to  the  preparation;  and  from  any 
admixture  of  phlegm  or  water,  which  would  not  only 
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vary  its  diffolving  power,  but  likewife,  evaporating^epara 
towards  the  end  of  the  infpifTatiou,  would  promote  the“°"s 
diffipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  fuhjeCt.  Hence, tjo^P°  1 
alfo,  the  fubje&  itfelf  ought  always  to  be  dry  :  thof* .  — 

fubdances  which  lofe  their  virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it 
equally  on  being  fubmitted  to  this  treatment  with  the 
pured  fpirit. 

The  infpiffation  fhould  be  performed  from  the  be* 
ginning,  in  the  gentle  heat  of  a  water  bath.  It  it 
not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpirit, to  evaporate  in  the  air: 
greated  part  of  it  may  be  recovered  by  collecting  the 
vapour  in  common  diddling  veffels.  If  the  didilled 
fpirit  be  found  to  have  brought  over  any  flavour  from 
the  fubje£t,  it  may  be  advantageonfiy  rtferved  for  the 
fame  purpofes  again. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  rc&ified  fpirit  be  the 
proper  mendruum  of  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and  of  the 
groffer  refinous  matter  of  vegetables,  and  water  of 
the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ;  yet  thefe  principles  are, 
in  almod  all  plants,  fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is  applied  at  iirff,  it 
will  take  up  a  portion  of  what  is  diredly  foluble  only 
in  the  other.  Hence  fundry  vegetables,  extremely 
refinous,  and  whofe  virtues  confid  chiefly  in  their  re¬ 
fin,  afford  neverthelefs  very  ufeful  extradh  with  wa* 
ter,  though  not  equal  to  thofe  which  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  a  prudent  application  of  fpirit.  Hence  alfo 
the  extracts  made  from  mod  vegetables  by  pure  fpirit, 
are  not  mere  refin3 ;  a  part  of  the  gummy  matter,  if 
the  fubjedt  contained  any  fuch,  is  taken  up  along 
with  the  refin  ;  an  admixture  of  great  advantage  to 
it  in  a  medicinal  view.  The  fpirituous  extracts  of  fe- 
veral  vegetable  fubdances,  as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
faffron,  diffolve  in  water  as  well  as  in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared  by  mixing,  with  fpirituous 
tindture  of  very  refinous  vegetables,  a  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  refin,  incapable  of  remaining  diffolved  in 
the  watery  liquor,  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
leaving  in  the  mendruum  fuch  other  principles  of  the 
plant  as  the  fpirk  might  have  extracted  at  fird  along 
with  it. 


Ohfervations  on  Extrads  with  Spirit  and  Water , 

There  are  fundry  vegetables,  particularly  thofe  oF a 
refinous  nature,  which  are  treated  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  fpirit,  than  with 
either  of  them  fiiigly.  The  virtues  of  refinous  woods, 
barks,  and  roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great  part  ex¬ 
tracted  by  long  boiling  in  frefh  portions  of  water; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  fufFer  a  confiderable  injury 
from  the  continued  heat  neceffiry  for  the  extraction, 
and  for  the  fubfeqnent  evaporation  of  fo  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fluid.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  liable 
to  this  inconvenience  ;  but  the  extracts  obtained  by 
it  from  the  fubdances  here  intended,  being  almod: 
purely  refinous,  are  lefs  adapted  to  general  ufe  than 
thofe  in  which  the  rciin  is  divided  by  an  admixture 
of  the  ^airamy  matter,  of  which  water  is  the  direct 
mendruum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  thefe  compound 
or  gummy-refinous  extracts  :  one,  by  ufing  proof- fpi¬ 
rit,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  about-  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
and  water,  for  the  mendruum  ;  the  other,  by  digeft- 
ing  the  fubjedt  fird  in  pure  fpirit  and  then  in  water, 
and  afterwards  uniting  into  one  mafs  the  parts  which 
Rr  2  the 
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the  two  menftrua  have  fcparately  ex  traded.  In  fomc 
cafes,  where  a  fufficiency  of  gummy  matter  is  want¬ 
ing.  in  the  fubjed,  it  may  be  artificially  fupplied,  by 
infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tindure  to  the  confiftence 
of  a  balfam,  then  thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
folution  of  any  fimple  gum,  as  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  drying  tbe  compound  with  a  gentle  heat* 
By  this  method  are  obtained  elegant  gummy- re  fins, 
extemporaneoufly  mifcible  with  water  into  milky  li¬ 
quors. 


Obfervations  on  extra  fts  by  long  digefiion • 

*3*  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  virtues  of  vegetable 
dtcodions  are  altered  by  long  boiling.  Decoctions 
or  infufions  of  draft ic  -vegetables,  by  long  continued 
boiling  or  digeftion,  lofe  more  and  more  of  their  vi¬ 
rulence  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  depofite  more  and 
more  of  a  grofs  fediment,  rcfulting  probably  from  the 
decompofition  of  their  adive  parts.  On  this  founda¬ 
tion  it  has  been  attempted  to  obtain  fafe  and  mild 
preparations  from  fundry  virulent  drugs ;  and  fome 
of  the  chemifts  have  ftrongly  recommended  the  pro- 
cefs,  though  without  fpecifying,  or  giving  any  inti¬ 
mation  of,  the  continuance  of  boiling  requifite  for 
producing  the  due  mildnefs  in  different  fubjeds.  M. 
Beaume,  in  his  Element  de  Pharmacies  lately  publifh- 
ed,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  an  extrad  of 
opium  prepared  on  this  principle  ;  of  which  extrad, 
as  it  is  alleged  to  be  very  ufeful  in  pradice,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort  defcription :  And  this 
we  fhall  accordingly  iubjoin  to  our  account  of  the  opi¬ 
um  purificatum  of.  the  London  college. 


Observations  on  particular  extra  fts - 

233  Extra  ft  of  chamomile , 

hroom  tops , 
gentians 
liquorices 
h/ackhellehore , 
rue, 

favin .  L. 

Boil  the  article  in  diftilled  water,  prefs  out  the  decoc¬ 
tion,  ftrain  it,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces  may 
fubfide  ;  then  boil  it  again  in  a  water-bath  fatura- 
ted  with  fea-falt  to  a  confiftence  proper  for  making 
pills. 

The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be  ufed  in  thef  prepara¬ 
tion  of  all  the  extracts,  that  the  evaporation  may, be 
properly  performed. 

Extra  ft  of  gentian .  E. 

^34  Take  of  gentian  root  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Having 
cut  and  bruifed  it,  peur  upon  .it  .four  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  Boil  to  the  confumption  of  one  half 
of  the  liquor  ;  and  ftrongly  exprtfiing  it,  ftrain.  £- 
vaporate  the  decodion  to  the  confiftence, of  thick, 
honey^  in  veffela  expofed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter. 

In  preparing  this  and  every  other  extrad,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  keep  up  a  conftant  ftirring  towards  the  end 
of  the  procefs,  in  order  to  prevent  an  empyreuma,  and 
that  the  extract  may  be  of  an  uniform  confidence,  and 
free  of  clots. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared, 
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Extrad  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore  5  Prepara- 

leaves  of  the  pulfatilla  nigricans;  tionsand 
leaves  of  rue  ;  •  tkm3P°G" 

leaves  of  white  poppies ;  >  f 

imperfedly  ripe  feeds  of  hemlock. 

All  the  above  extrads  contain  the  virtues  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  in  a  flate  of  tolerable  perfedion. 

The  extrad  of  chamomile  lofes  in  its  formation  the 
fpecific  flavour  of  the  plant ;  but  it  is  laid  to  furnifh  a 
bitter  remarkably  antifeptic,  and  to  be  given  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  different  ftornach  ailments  to  the  extent  of  a 
fcruple  or  two,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjundion  with 
other  remedies.  The  extrad  of  broom  tops  13  chiefly 
employed  in  hydropic  cafes  ;  and  when  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  about  a  dram,  is  faid  to  operate  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  diuretic. 

The  mode  of  preparing  thefe  extrads  direded  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  is  not  effentrally 
different :  but  fome  advantage  will  arife  from  employ¬ 
ing  the  diftilled  water  direded  by  the  former  ;  and 
the  diredions  given  by  the  latter  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  ufed,  and  the  degree  of  boiling 
to  be  employed  before  expreffion,  are  not  without  fome 
ufe. 

The  extrad  is  the  only  preparation  of  the  pulfatilla 
nigricans,  and  it  feems  fufficiently  well  fuited  to  be 
brought  into  this  form.  The  extrad  of  the  white 
poppy-heads  is  not  perhaps  fuperior  in  any  refped  to 
opium  ;  but  to  thofe  who  may  think  otherwife,  it  is 
convenient  to  preferve  them  in  this  form  for  preparing 
the  fyrup  occafionally.  The  feeds  of  hemlock  have 
by  fome  been  thought  ftronger,  or  at  leaft  that  they 
produce  giddinefs  fooner,  than  the  leaves  ;  but  this  ex¬ 
trad  has  not  hitherto  come  into  general  ufe. 

Compound  extra  ft  of  coloquintida,  L. 

Take  of  pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  fmail,  fix  drams;  I<? 
focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  fcam-  ** 
mony,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  fmaller  cardamon 
feeds,  hulked  and  powdered,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpirit, 
one  pint.  Digeft  the  coloquintida  in  the  fpirit,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  during  four  days.  To  the  expreffed  tine-* 
ture  add  the  aloes  and  fcammony  when*  thefe  are 
diffolved,  diftil  off  the  fpirit,  fo  that  what  remains 
may  be  of  a  confiftence  proper  for  making  pills  * 
adding  the  feeds^  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs. 

This  compofition  anfwers  very  effectually  as  a  ca¬ 
thartic,  fo  as  to  be  relied  on  in  cafes  where  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  life  depends  on  that  effed  taking  place  r  the 
dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  dram.  The  proof 
fpirit  is  a  very  proper  menftruum  for  the  purgative 
materials.;  diffolving  nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the  impurities  ;  and  ex- 
trading  from  the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irritating  re¬ 
fin,  but  great  part  of  the  gummy  matter.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  pharmacopoeias  three  fpices  were  employed  in  this 
compofition,  cinnamon,  mace^and  cloves  :  the  carda« 
mom  feeds,  now  introduced,  are.  preferable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  aromatic  matter  being  of  a  lefs  volatile, 
nature  though  a  confiderable  part  of  the  flavour, 
even  of  thefe,  i9  diffipated  during  the  evaporation  c£ 
the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof-fpirit. 

Elaterium „  L. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  pafs  the  juice,  very  136 
Z  lightly 
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lightly  preffed,  through  a  fine  hair  fieve,  into  a  glafs 
veflel  ;  then  fet  it  by  for  fome  hours  until  the  thick¬ 
er  part  has  fubfided.  Pour  off  the  thinner  part 
fwimming  at  the  top,  and  feparate  the  reft  by  fil¬ 
tering  :  cover  the  thicker  part,  which  remains  af¬ 
ter  filtration,  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  heat-. 

What  happens  in  part  in  preparing  the  extraft  of 
hemlock,  happens  in  this  preparation  completely,  viz. 
the  fpontaneous  reparation  of  the  medicinal  matter  of 
the  juice  on  {landing  for  a  little  time  :  and  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  the  juices  of  feveral  other  vegetables,  as 
thofe  of  arum  root,  iris  root,  and  bryony  root.  Pre¬ 
parations  of  this  kind  have  been  commonly  called 
facuU.  The  filtration  above  dire&ed,  for  draining 
off  fuch  part  of  the  watery  fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated 
by  decantation,  is  not  the  commoii  filtration  through 
paper,  for  this  does  not  fucceed  here  :  the  groffer  parts 
of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a  vifcid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  cannot  pafs  through. 
The  reparation  is  to  be  attempted  in  another  manner, 
fo  as  to  drain  the  fluid  from  the  top  :  this  is  effe&ed 
by-placing  one  end  of  fome  moiftened  ftrips  of  woollen 
cloth,  {bains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in  the  juice,  and 
laying  the  other  end  over  the  edge  of  the  veflel,  fo  as 
to  hang  down  lower  than  the  fnrface  of  the  liquor  :  by 
this  management  the  reparation  fucceeds  in  perfe&ioiu 
Elaterium  is  a  very  violent  hydragogue  cathartic. 
In  general,  previous  to  its  operation,,  it  excites  confi- 
derable  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  not  unfrequently 
it  produces  fevere  vomiting.  Hence  it  is  feld©m  em¬ 
ployed  till  othei  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  But 
in  fome  inftances  of  afcites  it  will  produce  a  complete 
evacuation  of  water  where  other  cathartics  have  had 
no  effect.  Two  or  three  grains  are  in  general  a  fuffi- 
cient  dofe.  And  perhaps  the  heft  mode  of  exhibiting 
it  is  by  giving  it  only  to  the  extent  of  half  a  grain  at 
a  time,,,  and  repeating  that  dofe  every  hour  till  it  be¬ 
gins  to  operate. 


ExtraS  of  logwood,  L, 


Take  of  {havings  of  logwood,  one  pound.  Boil  it  four 
times,  or  oftener,  in  a  gallon  of  diftilled  water,  to 
one  half ;  then,  all  the  liquors  being  mixed  and 
ftrained,  boil  them  down  to  a  proper  confidence. 
The  extract  of  logwood  has  been  ufed  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  in  fome  of  our  hofpitals.  It  has  an  agree¬ 
able  fweet  tafle,  with  fome  degree  of  aflringency  ;  and 
hence  becomes  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas,  for  moderate¬ 
ly  conftringing  the  inteftfnes  and  orifices  of  the  fmall- 
er  veffels :  it  may  be  given  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a 
dram,  and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  a-day  with  advan¬ 
tage.  During  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  the  ftools  are 
frequently  tinged  red  by  it,  which  has  occafioned  fome 
to  be  alarmed  as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from  Mood  : 
the  pra&itioner  therefore  ought  to  caution  the  patient 
againft  any  furprife  of  this  kind. 

The  adtive  parts  of  the  logwood  are  difficultly  ex- 
tra&ed  by  means  of  water  alone:  hence  the  Edinburgh 
college  call  in  the  aid  of  fpirit  of  wine,  directing  this 
extract  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
jalap,  afterwards  to  be  mentioned.  And  of  the  two 
inodes,  we  are  inclined  to  confider  the  latter  as  intitled 
to  the  preference. 
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Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  coirfely  powdered,  one  pound; 

diftilled  water,  12  pints.  Boil  it  for  one  or  two  ,  — y—  t 
hours,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  which,  while  hot,  138 
will  be  red  and  pellucid  ;  but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will 
become  yellow  and  turbid.  The  fame  quantity  of 
water  being  again  poured  on,  boil  the  bark  a3  be¬ 
fore,  an'd  repeat  this  boiling  until  the  liquor,  being 
cold,  remains  clear.  Then  reduce  all  thefc  liquors, 
mixed  together  and  ftrained,  to  a  pioper  thicknef6, 
by  evaporation. 

This  extraft  muft  be  prepared  under  two  forms  ; 
one  foft*  and  fit  for  making  pills ;  the  other  hard ,  that 
it  may  be  reducible  to  a  powder. 


Extrad  of  Peruvian  bark  with  the  rejln .  E. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfe  powder,  one  1 39 

pound  ;  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pints.  Digeft 
it  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tin&ure  ;  boil  the 
refiduum  in  10  pints  of  diftilled  water  to  two  ;  then 
ftrain  the  tin&ure  and  deco&ion  feparately,  evapo¬ 
rating  the  water  from  the  deco&ion,  and  diftilling 
off  the  fpiiit  from  the  tinchire,  until  each  begins  to 
be  thickened.  Laftly,  mix  the  refinous  with  tho 
aqueous  extract,  and  make  the  mafs  fit  for  forming 
into  pills. 

ExtraS  of  Peruvian  lark .  E. 

The  Edinburgh  college,  who  have  not  given  a  place  140-^ 
to  any  pure  watery  extract  of  the  bark,  direft.  their' 
extratft  of  this  medicine  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame- 
manner  as  their  extradl  of  jalap,  that  is,  almofl  pre* 
cifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  extrad  with  refill  of. 
the  London  college.  It  is,  however,  we  think  with 
propriety,  that  the  London  college  have  given  a  place 
to  Loth  extracts  ;  lor  neither  is  without  its  ufe* 

Peruvian  bark  is  a  refinous  drug  ;  the  refin  melts^ 
out  by  the  heat,  but  is  not  perfe&ly -diffolved  by  the 
water  :  hence,  in  cooling,  it  feparates,  renders  the  li¬ 
quor  turbid,  and  in  part  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  appears 
manifeftiy  upon  examining  the  fediment  .  by  fpirit  of 
wine.  This  extract  might  be  made  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  affiftance  of  fpirft  of  wine,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  jalap  ;  and  this  method  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  have  directed.  But  all  the  fpirits  which 
can  be  expected  to  be  employed  for  this  procefa  among 
us,  are  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  bad  flavour  : 
this  adheres  moft  ftrongly  to  the  phlegmatic  part  of 
the  fpirit,  which  evaporating  laft,  muft  communicate 
this  ill  flavour  to  the  extract ;  a  circumftance  of  very 
great  confequence,  as  this  medicine  is  defigned  for 
thofe  whofe  flomaehs  ate  too  weak  to  bear  a  due  quan-* 
tity  of  bark  in  fubftance.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the 
hard  extract  are  reckoned  equivalent  to  about  half  a  * 
dram  of  the  bark  itfelf. 

In  the  Peruvian  bark,  however,  we  may  readily  di- 
ftinguifh  two  different  kinds  of  taftes,  an  aftringent  and 
a  bitter  one ;  the  former  feems  to  refide  principally  in  - 
the  relnous  matter,  and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  gum-- 
my.  The  watery  extradl  is  moderately  ftrong  in  -point 
of  bitternefs,  but  of  the  aflringency  it  has  only  a  fmall  i 
degree.  The  pure  refill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ftrong, 
in.aftringency,  an£  weak  in  bitternefs.  Both  qualities  - 
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firft,  the  addition  of  any  alkaline  fait  will  precipitate  Prepara- 
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Extra  ft  of fenna.  L.  tions. 


Take  of  fenna,  one  pound  ;  diftilled  water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  fenna  in  the  diftilled  water,  adding  after 
its  decodion  a  little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  Eva¬ 
porate  the  {trained  liquor  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

This  extract  had  no  place  in  our  former  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  but  may  beconfidered  as  an  ufeful  addition. 

The  refinous  part3  of  fenna  are  in  fo  fmall  a  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  gummy,  that  they  aie  readily  boiled  out 
together.  The  fpirit  may  be  added  when  the  decoc¬ 
tion  is  reduced  to  one  half  or  to  three  pints. 

This  extract  is  given  as  a  gentle  purgative  from  10 
grams  to  a  fcruple  ;  or,  in  lefs  quantity,  as  an  afliftant 
to  the  milder  laxatives. 
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are  united  in  the  extrad  with  the  refin  ;  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  beft  preparation  of  this  kind  that  can 
be  obtained  from  this  valuable  drug. 

Extra  ft  of  cafe  art! la,  L. 

% 

This  extract,  which  is  now  for  the  firft  time  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  college, 
and  which  has  not  yet  obtained  a  place  in  that  of  E- 
dinburgh,  is  direded  to  be  prepared  by  fpirit  and  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  extract  of  bark  with  the 
refin.  It  poffeffes,  in  a  concentrated  ftate,  the  adive 
conftituent  parts  of  the  cafcarilla,  an  1  has  according¬ 
ly  been  already  received  into  feveral  of  the  beft  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  In  fome  of  thefe,  as  the  Pharmaco- 
copceia  Suecica,  it  is  a  mere  watery  extract :  but  in 
others,  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  Roftica,  the  aid  both  of 
fpirits  and  water  are  conjoined  5  and  this  we  confider 
as  the  beft  preparation. 

Extra  ft  of jalap .  E. 

Take  of  jalap  root  one  pound  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
four  pounds.  Digeit  four  days,  and  pour  out  the 
tindure.  Boil  the  remaining  magma  in  ten  pounds 
of  water  to  two  pounds  ;  then  drain  the  decoction, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thin 
honey.  Draw  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tindure  by 
diftilhtion  till  what  remains  becomes  thick.  Then 
mix  the  liquors  thus  infp'ffated  ;  and  keeping  them 
conftantly  ftirring,  evaporate  to  a  proper  confid¬ 
ence. 

The  extrad  of  jalap  is  direded  to  be  prepared  by 
the  London  college  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ex¬ 
tract  of  Peruvian  bark  with  the  refin,  which  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  mode  of  preparation  above  direded. 

This  extra 61  is  an  ufeful  purgative*,  by  fome  thought 
preferable  to  the  crude  root,  as  being  of  more  uniform 
ftrength,  and  as  the  dofe,  by  the  rejedion  of  the 
woody  parts,  is  rendered  fmaller:  the  mean  dofe  is  12 
grains.  If  the  fpirituous  tindure  were  infpiffated  by 
ltfelf,  it  would  afford  a  refinous  mafs,  which,  unlefs 
thoroughly  divided  by  proper  admixtures,  occafions 
violent  griping,  and  yet  dees  not  prove  fufficiently  ca¬ 
thartic  ;  the  watery  decod  ions  yield  an  extract  which 
operates  very  weakly  :  both  joined  together,  as  in  this 
preparation,  compofe  an  effedual  and  fafe  purge.  This 
method  of  making  extrads  might  be  advantageoufly 
applied  to  feveral  other  refinous  fubftances,  as  the  dry 
woods,  roots,  barks,  Sic.  A  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit 
takes  up  the  refin  ;  and  much  lefs  water  than  would 
dtherwife  be  neceffary,  extrads  all  the  other  foluble 
parts. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to  be  added 
to  the  water  in  which  the  jalap  is  boiled  after  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  fpirit;  on  a  fuppofition  that  this  would  en¬ 
able  the  water  to  extrad  more  from  the  root  than  it 
could  by  itfelf.  But,  fo  far  as  the  quantity  of  the  al¬ 
kaline  fait  could  go,  it  had  the  oppofite  effed,  im¬ 
peding  the  adion  of  the  water.  The  refinous  parts 
of  the  jalap  are  diffolved  by  the  fpirit ;  and  little  other 
than  the  gummy  matter  remains  for  water  to  extrad. 
Now,  if  pure  gum  arabic  be  put  into  water  along  with 
any  alkaline  fait,  the  fait  will  render  the  water  inca¬ 
pable  of  diffolving  the  gum ;  if  the  gum  be  diffolved 


Purified  opium .  L. 

Take  of  opium,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one  pound  ; 
proof* fpirit  of  wine,  12  pints.  Digeft  the  opium 
with  a  gentle  heat,  ftirring  now  and  then  till  it  be 
diffolved,  and  filter  through  paper:  Diftil  the  tinc¬ 
ture,  fo  prepared,  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

Purified  opium  muft  be  kept  in  two  forms  ;  on cfofty 
proper  for  forming  into  pills  ;  the  other  hardy  which 
may  be  reduced  into  powder. 

Opium  was  formerly  purified  by  means  of  water  ; 
and  in  this  ftate  it  had  the  name  in  our  pharmacopoeia 
of  extractum  thebaicum .  But  proof  fpirit  has  been  found, 
by  experiments,  to  be  the  beft  menftruum  for  opium, 
having  diffolved  three-fourths  of  elried  opium,  which  was 
much  more  than  was  taken  up  either  by  redified  fpirit 
or  water.  Hence  we  thus  obtained  moft  entirely  the 
conftituents  of  opium  free  from  any  adhering  impuri¬ 
ties  :  but  it  has  been  imagined  that  fome  particular 
advantages  arife  from  the  parts  which  are  extraded  by 
water,  efpecially  after  long  digeftion  ;  and  accordingly 
the  following  extrad  of  opium  has  been  recommended 
by  Mr  Beaume. 

Extra  ft  of  opium  prepared  by  long  digejlion. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium,  cut  in  pieces,  be  boil-  iqy 
ed  about  half  an  hour,  in  12  or  15  quarts  of  water: 

{train  the  dccodion,  and  boil  the  remainder  once  or 
twice  in  frelh  water,  that  fo  much  of  the  opium  as 
is  diffoluble  in  wacer  may  be  got  out.  Evaporate 
the  {trained  decodions  to  about  fix  quarts ;  which 
being  put  into  a  tin  cucurbit,  placed  in  a  fand-bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a  fire  as  may  make  the  liquor  nearly 
boil,  for  three  months  together  if  the  fire  is  con¬ 
tinued  day  and  night,  and  for  fix  months  if  it  is  in¬ 
termitted  in  the  night  ;  filling  up  the  veffel  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation,  and  feraping 
the  bottom  with  a  wooden  fpatula  from  time  to  time, 
to  get  off  the  fediment  which  begins  to  precipitate 
after  fome  days  digeftion.  The  fediment  needs  not 
to  be  taken  out  till  the  boiling  is  finiihed  ;  at  which 
time  the  liquor  is  to  be  {trained  when  cold,  and  eva¬ 
porated  to  an  extrad  of  a  due  confiftence  for  being 
formed  into  pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by  keeping  the  liquor 
ftrongly  boiling,  the  tedious  procefs  may  be  confider- 
ably  expedited,  and  the  fix  months  digeftion  reduced 
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to  four  months  :  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  dige- 
flion,  a  thick,  vifcous,  oily  matter  rifes  to  the  top,  and 
forms  a  tenacious  Hein  as  the  liquor  cools  ;  this  is  fup- 
~  pofed  to  be  analogous  to  effential  oils,  though  wanting 
their  volatility  :  that  the  oil  begins  to  difappear  about 
the  end  of  the  firft  month,  but  itill  continues  fenfible 
till  the  end  of  the  third,  forming  oily  clouda  as  often 
as  the  liquid  cools:  that  the  refin  at  the  fame  time 
fettles  to  the  bottom  in  cooling,  preferving  for  a  long 
while  its  refinous  form,  but  by  degrees  becoming  pow¬ 
dery,  and  incapable  of  being  any  longer  foftened,  or 
made  to  cohere  by  the  heat  :  that  when  the  procefs  is 
finilhed,  part  of  it  Hill  continues  a  perfect  refin,  difTo- 
luble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  an  indiffolubie  pow¬ 
der  :  that  when  the  digefted  liquor  is  evaporated  to 
about  a  quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold  till  next  day,  it 
yields  a  brown ifh  earthy  faline  matter,  called  the  ejfen - 
tial  fait  of  opium ,  in  figure  nearly  like  the  fedative  fait 
obtained  from  borax,  intermingled  with  fmall  needled 
eryftals.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  having  made  this 
preparation  fix  or  feven  times.  The  veil'd  he  made  ufe 
of  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter  in  the 
mouth  :  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  was  about 
24  ounces  a-day,  and  from  130  to  140  quarts  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  digeliion.  Out  of  64  ounces  of  opium, 
17  ounces  remained  undiffolved  in  the  water  ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  refinous  matter  precipitated  during  the  digeition, 
was  12  ounces:  from  the  liquor,  evaporated  to  a  quart, 
he  obtained  a  dram  of  efkntial  fait,  and  might,  he  fays, 
have  feparated  more  ;  the  liquor  being  then  further 
evaporated  to  a  pilular  confidence,  the  weight  of  the 
extra#  was  31  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  narcotic  virtue  of  opium  re- 
fides  in  the  oily  and  refinous  parts  ;  and  that  the  gum¬ 
my  extra#,  prepared  by  the  above  procefs,  is  endow¬ 
ed  with  the  calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne  powers  of 
the  opium,  divefted  of  the  narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of 
the  fmell,  and  no  longer  productive  of  the  diforders 
which  opium  itfelf,  and  the  other  preparations  of  it, 
frequently  occafion.  A  cafe  is  mentioned,  from  which 
the  innocence  and  mildnefs  of  the  medicine  are  appa¬ 
rent  ;  50  grains  having  been  taken  in  a  day,  and  found 
to  agree  well,  where  the  common  opiate  preparations 
could  not  be  borne.  But  what  (hare  it  poffeffes  of  the 
proper  virtues  of  opium  is  not  fo  clear  ;  for  the  cure 
of  convulfive  motions  of  the  flomach  *and  vomitings, 
which  at  length  happened  after  the  extra#  had  been 
continued  daily  in  the  above  dofes  for  feveral  years 
(plufeurs  anneesf  cannot  peihaps  be  aferibed  fail Iy  to 
the  medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  and  of  the  alteration 
produced  by  it  in  the  opium,  be  juii,  a  preparation  e- 
quivalent  to  the  above  may  be  obtained  in  a  much  Ihort- 
er  time.  If  the  intention  is  to  fcparate  the  refinous 
and  oily  parts  of  opium,  they  may  be  feparated  by 
means  of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  in  as  many  hours  as  the 
digeliion  requires  months.  T  he  feparation  will  alfo 
be  as  complete,  in  regard  to  the  remaining  gum,  1110’ 
fome  part  of  the  gum  will  in  this  method  be  loft,  a 
little  of  it  being,  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  along  with  the 
other  principles. 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium  its  peculiar  virtues 
reiide,  has  not  perhaps  been  inccnteftably  afeertained  ; 
but  this  much  feenis  clear  from  experiment,  that  the* 
pure  gum,  freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can  diftolve,  does 
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not  differ  effentially  in  its  foporific  power  from  the  re-  Prepara- 
finous  part.  and 

There  are  grounds  alfo  to  prefume,  that  by  what- 
ever  means  we  deflroy  or  diminilh  what  is  called  the  ' y-  « 
narcotic ,  foporific ,  virulent  quality  of  opium ,  we  fhall  de- 
ftroy  or  diminifh  likewife  its  falutary  operation.  For 
the  ill  effe#s  which  it  produces  in  certain  cafes,  feem 
to  be  no  other  than  the  neceffary  conkquences  of  the 
fame  power,  by  which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in  o- 
thets. 

Extraft  of  wormwood.  Suec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  tops  of  wormwood,  and  1 46 
pour  upon  it  double  its  weight  of  water.  Boil  it 
for  a  Ihort  time  over  a  gentle  fire,  then  prefs  out 
the  liquor.  Boil  the  refidunm  again  in  a  frelh  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  after  exprefiion,  ftrain  it.  Let 
the  ftrained  liquor  be  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to 
a  proper  confidence. 

In  this  extra#  we  have  one  of  the  ftrongeft  vege¬ 
table  bitters  in  its  mod  concentrated  date;  and  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  confidertd  as  fuperior  to  the 
extra#  of  gentian,  yet  it  fnrnilhe&  a  good  variety,  and 
is  a  more  agreeable  form  for  exhibiting  the  wormwood 
than  that  of  flrong  tin#ure. 

Extra  ft  of  dandelion .  Suec. 

This  is  dire#cd  to  be  prepared  from  the  roots  of  j 
the  dandelion,  colIe#ed  early  in  the  fpring,  or  late  in  ^ 
the  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  extra#um  ab- 
finthii.  And  as  far  as  the  dandelion  really  poffeffes  a 
refolvent,  aperient,  or  diuretic  power,  it  furnifhes  a 
convenient  form  for  obtaining  thefe  effe#s  from  it. 

But  as  the  dandelion  is  well  known  to  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  it  is  probable  that  the  a#ivity  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  would  be  increafed  from  employing  fpirit  alfo 
in  the  cxtra#ion  of  its  medical  virtues. 

Watery  extra  ft  of  aloes.  Suec. 

Take  of  hepatic  aloes  one  pound  ;  cold  fpring-water,  IA6 
four  pounds;  juice  of  citrons,  one  pound.  Mace¬ 
rate  them  in  a  glafs  veffel  for  one  or  two  days,  tha- 
king  the  veffel  from  time  to  time.  When  the  re. 
finous  and  feculent  parts  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the 
liquor;  and  to  the  refidunm  add  frefh  water,  till 
by  this  treatment  it  obtains  a  little  impregnation.  Let 
the  drained  liquors  be  then  evaporated  in  a  warm 
bath  to  the  confidence  of  honey. 

Although  aloes  are  perhaps  upon  the  whole  a  better 
medicine,  in  their  crude  date,  where  the  gummy  and 
refinous  matters  are  united,  than  in  thofe  preparations 
where'  either  is  letained  fcparatcly,  yet  the  gummy 
extia#  which  is  thus  obtained  is  at  lead  lefs  difagree- 
able,  having  little  fmell  or  tafte,  while  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  a  very  poweiful  purgative  :  hence  it  may  be  ufe- 
fully  employed  at  leaft  on  fome  occafions. 


Gummy  extra  ft  of  myrrh.  Brun. 

Take  of  myrrh,  half  a  pound  ;  fpring-water,  four 
pounds.  Let  the  myrrh  be  didblved  by  gentle  di- 
geftion  and  repeated  agitation  of  the  veffel  for  four 
or  five  days  :  let  the  water  fwimming  above  the 
myrrh  be  then  poured  off,  drained,  and  evaporated 
to  the  confidence  of  an  extra#. 
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Thfs  watery  extradl  of  myrrh  may  be  ufeful  in  fome 
cafes,  as  being  much  deprived  of  the  heating  qualities 
which  it  ha9  in  its  crude  ftate  :  and  if  it  furnifhes  118 
in  plithifis  pulmonalis  with  that  ufeful  remedy  which 
fome  imagine,  it  may  probably  be  moft  advantageoufly 
exhibited  under  this  foirn. 


Rejined  liquorice .  Dan. 

*5°  Take  any  -  quantity  of  Spanilh  liquorice,  cut  it  into 
fiiictll  fragments,  dlfTclve  it  in  tepid  water,  and  flrain 
the  folution.  Let  the  liquor  be  poured  off  from 
the  feculent  part  after  it  has  fubfided,  and  infpiffated 
by  a  gentle  heat. 

The  extradl  of  liquorice  already  mentioned,  when  it 
is  prepared  with  due  fkxll  and  attention,  is  unqueftion- 
ably  an  article  fuperior  to  this  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  the  (hops  of  our  druggifts  or  apothecaries 
as  prepared  by  themfelves.  In  its  place  they  very 
commonly  employ  either  the  extra 61  brought  from 
Spain,  or  that  prepared  by  the  makers  of  liquorice  at 
home  ;  both  of  which  very  commonly  abound  with 
impurities.  It  has  even  been  laid,  that  a  portion  of 
land  is  not  unfrcquently  mixed  with  it  to  increafe  the 
-weight:  but  whether  the  impurities  arofe  from  this 
caufe,  or  from  the  flovenly  mode  of  preparing  it,  cori- 
liderable  advantage  muff  arife  from  freeing  it  from  all 
thefe  before  it  be  employed  for  any  purpofe  in  medi¬ 
cine.  And  in  modern  pradlice  it  ia  frequently  ufed, 
not  only  in  troches  and  pills,  but  alfo  for  fufpending 
powders  in  waters  ;  fuch  as  the  powder  of  Peruvian 
bark:  and  the  powder  of  baik,  when  thus  fufpended, 
is  in  general  taken  more  readily  by  children  than  in 
any  other  form.  Hence  confiderable  advantage  muff 
arife  from  a  proper  and  eafy  mode  of  purifying  it, 
which  the  above  procefs  affords.  We  are  of  opinion, 
S  therefore,  that  although  a  place  be  with  propriety  given 
to  the  extradl  of  liquorice  prepared  by  the  apothecaries 
themfelves,  refined  liquorice  ought  alfo  to  be  introdu¬ 
ced  into  our  pharmacopoeias  ;  and  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  keep  it  in  the  (hops  in  a  foft  confiftence 
fit  for  making  pills,  as  it  would  not  only  anfwer  that 
purpofe,  but  admit  of  a  ready  folution  in  water  when 
requifite.  To  this  confidence,  indeed,  an  objedlion 
occurs,  from  its  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  ;  but  this 
may  be  effediually  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  fmall 
proportion  of  fpirit. 

Befides  the  extradls  which  we  have  here  feledled 
from  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  many  others  alfo  ft  ill 
retain  a  place  in  ftveral  of  thefe  ;  fuch,  for  example,  as 
the  extraftum  arnica^  artemi/ia>  bryonia ,  cardui ,  centaurei> 
cochlearia ,  croct ,  &c.  Several  of  thefe  had  formerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  but  are  now  with  pro¬ 
priety  rejedled  ;  becaufe,  where  thefe  fubftanccs  are  co 
be  employed,  they  may  with  much  more  advantage  be 
exhibited  under  other  forms.  And,  indeed,  although 
under  the  form  of  extradl  we  have  a  condenfation  of 
dome  adlive  principles,  yet  by  the  adtion  of  fire  others 
are  very  apt  to  be  loft.  Hence,  where  any  article  can 
be  conveniently  exhibited  in  fubftance,  that  form  is  in 
general  preferable  ;  and  recourfe  fhonld  be  had  to  ex- 
tradls  only  with  a  view  to  foir.e  particular  intention. 
Our  colleges  therefore  have  with  propriety  diminifhed 
the  number  of  them  ;  and  even  thofe  which  they  have 
adopted  are  but  fcldom  to  be  had  recourfe  to  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  other  forme  In  the  formation  of  many  of 
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thofe  extradls,  retained  by  the  foreign  colleges,  the  firepan 
moft  valuable  principles  are  either  entirely  difiipated  or tions  and 
deftroyed  by  the  fire.  We  think,  however,  that  ad-^^^1* 
vantage  may  fometimes  be  obtained  from  adopting 
thefe  which  are  here  feledied.  J 

The  chapter  on  extradls  and  refins  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  concluded  with  the  two  following 
general  diredlions : 

1.  All  the  extradls,  during  the  time  of  infpiffation, 
mufl  be  gently  agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  extradls,  a  fmall  quan- 
tity  of  fpirit  of  wine  mufl  be  fprinkled. 


Chap.  V.  Exprejfed  Oils - 

Expressed  oils  are  obtained  chiefly  from  certain  154 
feeds  and  kernels  of  fruits, by  thoroughly  pounding  them 
in  a  ftone  mortar,  or,  where  the  quantities  are  large, 
grinding  them  in  mills,  and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  bag,  which  is  wrapt  In  a  hair-cloth,  and  ftrongly 
preffed  between  iron  plates.  The  canvas,  if  employed 
alone,  would  be  fqueezed  fo  clofe  to  the  plates  of  the 
prefs  as  to  prevent  the  oil  from  running  down  :  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  hair  cloth  a  free  paffage  is  al¬ 
lowed  it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been  contrived,  both  for 
grinding  the  fubjedl  and  prefiing  out  the  oil,  in  the 
way  of  bufinefs.  To  facilitate  the  exprefiion,  it  is 
ufual  to  warm  either  the  plates  of  the  prefs,  or  the 
fubjedl  itfelf  after  the  grinding,  by  keeping  it  ftirring 
in  a  proper  veffel  over  the  fire;  the  oil,  liquefied  by 
the  heat,  feparates  more  freely  and  more  plentifully. 

When  the  oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal  purpofes,  this 
pradlice  is  not  to  be  allowed  ;  for  heat,  efpecially  if  its 
degree  be  fufficient  to  be  of  any  confiderable  advantage 
for  promoting  the  reparation,  renders  the  oil  lefs  foft 
and  palatable,  impreffes  a  difagreeable  flavour,  and  in- 
creafes  its  difpofilicn  to  grow  rancid  :  hence  the  col¬ 
leges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  exprefsly  require 
the  operation  to  be  performed  without  heat 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  after 
their  exprefiion.  Expofed  for  a  few  days  to  a  heat  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  hnman  body,  they  lofe  their 
emollient  quality,  and  become  highly  rancid  and  acri¬ 
monious.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  for  pre¬ 
venting  any  tendency  to  this  acrid  irritating  ft  ate  in 
medicines,  fo  often  ufed  for  abating  immoderate  irri¬ 
tation. 

much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed  to  this  injurious  al¬ 
teration,  that  they  frequently  contradl  an  acrimony  and 
rancidity  while  contained  in  the  original  fubjedls. 

Hence  great  care  is  requifite  In  the  choice  of  the 
undtuous  feeds  and  kernels,  which  are  often  met  with, 
very  rancid  ;  almonds  are  particularly  liable  to  incon¬ 
veniences  of  this  kind. 

Expreffed  oils  are  prepared  for  mechanic  ufes  from 
fundry  different  fubjedls,  as  nuts,  poppy*feed,  hemp- 
feed,  rape- feed,  and  others.  Thofe  diredled  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purpofes  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeias  are  the  following ; 

Oil  of  almonds .  L.  E. 

Pound  frefh  almonds,  either  fwreet  01  bitter,  in  a  mor-  j  jz 
tar,  then  prefs  out  tlie  oil  in  a  cold  preff. 

In 
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In  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  exprefled  oil  of  linfeed 
and  oil  of  muftard-feed. 

b  The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared  from  the  fweet  and 
bitter  almonds  indifferently,  the  oils  obtained  from 
both  forts  being  exactly  the  fame.  Nor  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  other  oils  very  confidernble,  the  diferimr- 
nating  qualities  of  the  fubje&s  not  refiding  in  the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  expreflion.  The  oil  of  lin¬ 
feed  requires  indeed  fome  peculiarities  from  containing 
a  proportion  of  vegetable  mucilage  ;  but  the  oil  of 
mullard-feed  is  as  fo ft,  infipid,  and  void  of  pungency, 
as  that  of  fweet  almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  milliard 
remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  expreflion. 
The  feveral  oils  differ  in  fome  of  their  properties  from 
-each  other  ;  but  in  medicinal  qualities  they  appear  to 
be  all  nearly  alike,  and  agree  in  one  common  emollient 
virtue.  They  foften  and  relax  the  folids,  and  obtnnd 
acrimonious  humours;  and  thus  become  ferviceable  in¬ 
ternally  in  pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  urine,  ho3tfe- 
nefs,  tickling  coughs,  See  in  glyflers,  for  lubricating 
the  intelhnes,  and  promoting  the  ^;e6fion  of  indurated 
feces;  and  in  external  applications,  for  tenfion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.  Their  common  dofe  is 
half  an  ounce ;  in  fome  cafes  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces.  The  moft  commo¬ 
dious  forms  for  their  exhibition  we  fhall  fee  heieafter 
in  the  chapter  of  Emulfions. 

Cajlor  oil.  L. 

This  oil  is  direaed  by  the  London  college  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  almonds,  the 
feeds  or  nuts  being  taken  from  the  hufks  before  put- 
ting  them  into  the  mortar.  Palma  Chrifli,  or  caflor 
oil,  (See  Oleum  Palma  Chrifli ,  and  Ricikus),  is  a 
gentle  and  ufcfui  purgative  :  it  generally  produces 
its  effe&s  without  griping,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper.  With 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  is  generally 
requifite  for  a  dofe.  This  article,  however,  is  very 
feldom  prepared  by  our  apothecaries,  being  in  general 
imported  under  the  form  of  oil  from  the  Weft  Indies; 
hence  the  Edinburgh  college  have  not  mentioned  it 
among  their  preparations,  but  merely  given  it  a  place 
in  their  lift  of  the  materia  medica.  But  when  our 
apothecaries  prepare  it  for  themfelves,  they  are  more 
certain  of  obtaining  a  pure  oil,  and  one  too  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  which  is  often  employed,  and 
gives  a  much  inferior  oil.  It  is  therefore  with  pro¬ 
priety  that  the  London  college  have  given  diredions 
tor  the  preparation  of  it  by  the  apothecary  himfclf. 
But  even  the  London  college  have-  not  thought  it 
neceffary  to  give  dire&ions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
following  expreffed  oils,  which,  as  well  as  the  oleum 

°  TvT*A  into  the  lift  of  the  mattria 
medica  by  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Expreffed  otl  of  bay  berriesy 
tnacey 
olives , 
palm . 

Thefe  alfo  are  principally  confidered  as  poffefling 
only  an  emollient  virtue  5  but  as  far  as  they  have  been 

vl  Xiv!hrt  i  PeCUHar  qualitie8’ thcfe  we  have 
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bad  occafion  to  mention  in  other  part3  of  the  work, 
when  treating  of  the  articles  from  which  they  arc  ob¬ 
tained.  See  Olea,  Mace,  Sec. 

Oil  of  chocolate  nuts .  Suec. 

Exprefs  the  oil  from  the  nuts  tfightly  toafted,  and  freed 
from  their  coverings. 

In  this  oil  we  have  the  nutritious  part  of  chocolate, 
free  from  thofe  aromatics  with  which  it  is  united  in  the 
ftate  in  which  it  is  kept  in  our  flieps.  And  although 
under  the  ! orm  of  chocolate  it  fits  perhaps  more  ealfly 
°n  the  Sumach  than  in  moll  other  forms ;  yet  where, 
from  any  particular  circunflance,  aromatics  are  con¬ 
traindicated,  the  oil  in  its  pure  ftate  gives  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  employing  irt  different  ways  this  mild 
nutritious  article. 

Oil  of  hyofeyamus.  Suec. 

This  oil  is  dfreded  to  be  obtained  by  expreflion  from 
the  feeds  of  the  hyofeyamus,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  almonds. 

Of  the  narcotic  powers  of  the  hyofeyamus  fome  ob- 
fervations  have  already  been  offered.  This  oil,  although 
an  exprefled  one,  is  faid  to  retain  thefe  virtues;  and 
accordingly  it  has  entered  the  compofition  ofVome 
anodyne  ointments  and  pkfters.  We  are,  however 
inclined  to  think,  that  "  the  fedative  power  of 
hyofeyamus  is  wanted  under  the  form  of  oil,  it  may  be 
beft  obtained  from  impregnating  olive  oil  by  che  leaves 
of  the  plant. 

Egg  oil.  Suec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  frefh  eggs,  boll  them  till  they 
be  quite  hard  ;  then  take  out  th*  yolks,  break  them 
in  pieces,  and  roaft  them  gently  in  a  frying-pan  till 
they  feel  greafy  when  preffed  between  the  fingers  • 

the  od  Wh'1C  Warm  int°  3  hair'ba£>  and  expreli 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  is  well  known  to  be  a  mild  nu- 
tntious  fubftance  :  but  notwithftanding  the  many  vir¬ 
tues  at  one  time  attributed  to  it,  of  being  paregoric 
and  ftyptic,  as  externally  applied  ;  and  of  being  ufeful 
in  ltomach  complaints,  dyientery,  and  different  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  taken  internally 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  be  in  any  other 
way  ufeful  in  medicine  than  as  an  article  of  diet ;  and 
we  are  very  uncertain  whether  any  particular  purpofc 
in  medicine  will  beanfwered  by  this  ebepreffed  oil  •  but 
as  it  holds  a  place  in  moft  of  the  foreign'  pharmaco- 
paias  of  modern  date,  it  may  juftly  be  confidered  as 
delerving  fome  attention. 

Notwithftanding  the  juftice  of  the  obfervation  re- 
fpecting  the  great  fimilarity  of  expreffed  oils  in  gene¬ 
ral,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  fome  inftance* 
they  obtain  a  peculiar  impregnation.  This  manifeftly 
appears  in  the  oleum  ricini ,  oleum  nucis  mofehata ,  and 
fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  Indeed  oils  ex- 
prefTed  from  aromatic  fubftances  in  general  retain  fome 
admixture  of  the  effential  oil  of  the  fubjedt  from  which 
they  are  exprefled.  Nor  is  this  furprifing,  when  we 
confider  that  m  fome  cafes  the  effential  oil  exifts  in  a 
fepafate  ftate  even  in  the  growing  plant. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  varieties  of  oranges,  lemons 
and  citrons,  yield  by  a  kind  of  expreflion  their  effential 
5  f  oils 
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oils  almoft  pure,  and  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
obtained  from  them  by  diflillation.  The  effential  oils, 
in  which  the  fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth  of  thefe 
fruits  refiidc,  are  contained  in  numerous  little  veficles, 
which  may  be  diflinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye,  fpreud 
all  over  the  furface  of  the  peel.  If  the  rind  be  cut  in 
dices,  and  the  dices  feparately  doubled  or  bent  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  fqueezed  between  the  fingers,  the 
veficles  burft  at  the  bending,  and  difeharge  the  oil  in 
a  number  of  fine  flender  jets.  A  glafs  plate  being  fet 
upright  in  a  ghfs  or  porcelain  veffel,  and  the  dices 
fqueezed  againft  the  plates,  the  little  jets  unite  into 
drops  upon  the  plate,  and  trickle  down  into  the  veffel 
beneath.  But  though  this  procefs  affords  the  true 
native  oil  in  the  fame  ft.ite  wherein  it  exifted  in  the 
fubje&,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other  agents,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  advantage  unlefs  where  the  frnit  is  very 
plentiful,  as  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  oil  it  contains  can 
thus  be  extracted  or  collected. 

The  oil  is  more  perfeCtiy  fegarated  by  rubbing  the 
rind  upon  a  lump  of  fugar.  The  fugar,  by  the  in¬ 
equality  of  its  furface,  produces  the  effed  of  a  rafp  in 
tearing  open  the  oily  veficles,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
veficles  are  opened  the  fugar  imbibes  the  oil.  When 
the  outward  part  of  the  lump  is  diffidently  moiftened, 
it  is  feraped  off,  and  the  operation  continued  on  the 
frefh  furface.  The  oil  thus  combined  wfth  the  fugar 
is  fit  for  mod:  of  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a 
fluid  ftate.  Indeed  the  pure  effential  oils  obtained  by 
diflillation  are  often  purpofely  mixed  with  fugar  to 
render  their  ufe  the  more  commodious. 

Chap*  Vl.  Effential  Oils . 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odoriferous 
fubflances  ;  but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  clafs,  nor  in 
quantity  proportional  to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some 
which,  if  we  were  to  reafon  from  analogy,  fhould  feem 
very  well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield  extremely  little 
oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Rofes  and  camomile 
flowers,  whofe  flrong  and  lafting  fmeil  promises  abun¬ 
dance,  are  found  upon  experiment  to  contain  but  a 
fmall  quantity  ;  the  violet  and  jeffamine  flower,  which 
perfume  the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their  fmeil  upon 
the  gentled  coCtion,  and  do  not  afford  the  lead  per¬ 
ceptible  mark  of  oil  on  being  difliiied  unlefs  immenfc 
quantities  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once  ; 
while  favin,  whofe  difagreeable  feent  extends  to  no 
great  didance,  gives  out  the  larged  proportion  of  oil 
of  almod  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally  fit  for  this  opera¬ 
tion  when  produced  in  different  foils  or  feafons,  or  at 
different  times  of  their  growth.  Some  yield  more  oil 
if  gathered  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off  than  at 
any  other  time.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  lavender 
and  rue  ;  others,  as  fagey  afford  the  larged  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have  fent  forth  any  flowere ; 
and  others,  as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have  jufi  ap¬ 
peared.  All  fragrant  herbs  yield  a  larger  proportion 
of  oil  when  produced  in  dry  foils  and  warm  fummers 
than  in  oppofite  circumflances.  On  the  other  hand, 
fbme  of  the  difagreeable  drong-feented  ones,  as  worm¬ 
wood,  are  faid  to  contain  mod  in  rainy  feafons  and 
when  growing  in  moid  rich  grounds.  T 

Several  of  the  cheiaifts  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
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herbs  and  flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield  a  greater  Prepara- 
quantity  of  effential  oil  than  if  they  were  diddled  when 
frefh.  It  is  fuppofe  i,  that  the  oil  being  already  blend-  * 

ed,  in  frefh  plant!',  with  a  watery  fluid,  great  part  of  ^ 
it  lemains  diifufed  through  the  water  after  the  diftilla- 
tion,  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  unite  and  be 
colle&ed  ;  whereas  in  drying,  the  oily  parts,  on  the 
exhalation  of  the  inoidure  which  kept  them  divided 
and  difperfed,  run  together  into  globules,  which  have 
little  difpofition  to  mingle  with  watery  fluids,  and 
eafily  feparate  from  the  water  employed  in  the  diilil- 
lation. 

This  theory,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
fatisfa&orv  ;  for  though  the  oil  be  colleffed  in  the 
fubjedf  into  diitinft  globules,  it  does  not  rife  in  that 
form,  but  is  refolved  into  vapour,  and  blended,  and 
coagitated  by  the  heat  with  the  vapour  of  the  water ; 
and  if  the  oil  in  a  dry  plant  was  lefs  difpofed  to  unite 
with  aqueous  fluids  than  in  a  frefh  one,  the  dry  ought 
to  yield  a  weaker  infulioii  than  the  frefh  ;  the  contrary 
of  which  is  generally  found  to  obtain.  As  the  oil 
of  the  dry  plant  is  moft  perft&ly  extra&ed  and  kept 
diflolved  by  the  water  before  the  diflillation,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conceive  any  reafen  why  it  fhould  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  feparate  from  the  water  after¬ 
wards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yielding  moft  oil  feem s  to 
have  arifen  from  an  obfuvation  of  Hoffman,  which  has 
probably  been  mifunderftood  :  “  A  pound  (he  fays) 

of  diy  fpike  flowers  yields  an  ounce  of  oil,  but  if  they 
were  diftilled  frefh  they  would  fcarcely  yield  above 
half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  balm, 
fage,  &c.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  drying  the  watery 
humidity  exhales ;  and  as  from  two  pounds  of  a  frefh 
plant  we  do  not'  obtain  above  one  pound  of  dry,  and 
little  of  the  fuhtile  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
follows,  that  more  oil  ought  to  be  afforded  by  the 
dry  than  by  the  frefh.”  The  meaning  of  which  feems 
to  be  no  more  than  this,  that  if  two  pounds  of  a  frefh 
plant  are  by  drying  reduced  to  one  without  any  lofs 
of  the  oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry  ought  to  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  two  frefh.  A  late  writer  quotes  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  Neumann,  which  appears  to  be  mifunder¬ 
ftood  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for  Neumann,  in  the  place 
referred  to,  fays  only  that  dry  wormwood  is  found  to 
yield  much  more  oil  than  an  equal  weight  of  the  frefh 
plant.  Trials  are  yet  wanting  in  which  frefh  and  dry 
plants  have  been  brought  to  a  fair  comparifon,  by  di¬ 
viding  a  quantity  of  the  fubjeft  into  two  equal  weights, - 
and  difl filing  one  while  frefh,  and  the  other  after  it 
has  been  carefully  and  moderately  dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  -the  effeft  of  moderate  exfic- 
cation,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  drying  be  long  conti¬ 
nued,  the  produce  of  oil  will  be  diminifhed,  its  colour 
altered,  and  its  fmeil  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  if  whole  plants  moderately  dried  are  ufed,  or 
the  (havings  of  woods,  as  much  of  either  may  be  put 
into  the  veffel  as,  lightly  preffed,  will  occupy  half  its 
cavity;  and  as  much  water  may  be  added  as  will  fili 
two-thirds  of  it.  The  water  and  ingredients  altoge¬ 
ther- fhould  never  take  up  more  than- three-fourths  of 
the  ftill :  there  fhould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent  any 
danger  of  an  empyreuma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  be. 
too  apt  to  boil,  over  into  the  receiver,  ^ 
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The  maceration  Ihould  be  continued  fo  long  that  the 
water  may  fully  penetrate  the  parts  of  the  fubjed. 
To  promote  this  effed,.  woods  fliould  be  thinly  (haved 
acrofs  the  grain  or  fawn,  roots  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  dices,  barks  reduced  into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  (lightly  bruifed.  Very  compad  and  tenacious 
fubftances  require  the  maceration  to  be  continued  a 
week  or  two,  or  longer  ;  for  thofe  of  a  fofter  and 
loofer  texture,  two  or  three  days  are  fuflicient ;  while 
fome  tender  herbs  and  flowers  not  only  (land  in  no  need 
of  maceration,  but  are  even  injured  by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea-falt,  which  fome  have 
recommended,  be  of  any  real  fervice,  is  much  to  be 
doubted.  The  ufes  generally  afligned  to  it  are,  to 
penetrate  and  unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjed  more 
efledually  than  Ample  water  could  do,  and  to  prevent 
the  fermentation  or  putrefadion  which  the  matter  is 
apt  to  run  into  during  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  maceration  is  often  continued.  But  fea  fait  feems 
rather  to  harden  and  condenfe,  than  to  fofteq  and  re- 
folve,  both  vegetable  and  animal  fubjeds  ;  and  if  it 
prevents  putrefadion,  it  muft,  on  that  very  account, 
be  injurious  rather  than  of  fervice.  The  refolutien 
here  aimed  at  approaches  near  to  a  beginning  putre¬ 
faction  ;  and  faline  fubftances,  by  retarding  this,  pro¬ 
long  the  maceration  far  beyond  the  time  that  would 
otherwife  be  neceffary.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  when  he  perceives  the  procefs  coming  near  this 
pitch,  to  put  a  flop  to  it  at  pienfure,  by  proceeding 
immediately  to  diftillation.  By  this  means  the  whole 
affair  will  be  finiflied  in  a  very  little  time,  with  at  leaft 
equal  advantage  in  every  other  refped ;  provided  the 
manual  operations  of  pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like, 
which  are  equally  neceffary  in  either  cafe,  be  minutely 
complied  with. 

Bodies  of  a  very  vifeous  and  compad  texture  were 
direded,  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  to  be  fer¬ 
mented  for  fome  days  with  a  little  yeft.  Half  their 
quantity  of  water  is  fufficient  for  performing  the  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  as  much  more  as  is  neceffary  is  to  be  added 
afterwards  before  the  diftillation.  This  procefs  un¬ 
doubtedly  promotes  the  refolution  of  the  fubjed,  and 
the  extrication  of  the  01L  It  rarely  happens,  however, 
that  afiiftauces  of  this  kind  are  needful.  Particular 
care  muft  be  had  not  to  continue  the  fermentation  too 
long  ;  or  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to  the  oil  by  an  ill. 
chofen  ferment,  or  uftng  too  large  a  quantity  of  any. 

Some  chemifts  pretend,  that  by  the  addition  of  falts 
and  acid  fpirits  they  have  been  enabled  to  gain  more 
oil  from  certain  vegetable  matters  than  could  poflibly 
be  got  from  them  without  fuch  affiftance.  Experi¬ 
ments  made  on  purpofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary:  this  at  leaft  is  con ftantly  found 
to  be  true,  that  where  there  is  any  reafon  to  think' 
the  produce  greater  than  ufual,  the  quality  of  the  oil 
is  proportionally  injured.  The  quantity  of  true  effen- 
tial  oil  in.  vegetables  can  by  no  means  be  increafed  ; 
and  wbat  is  really  contained  in  them  may  be  eafily  fe- 
parated  without  any  addition  of  this  kind.  All  that 
$  faline  rmacter?L,can  rdo  this  refped  is  to  make  the 
•rater  fufceptible  of  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  it 
van  fuftam  by  itfelf,  and  thus  enable  it  to  carry  up  a 
grofs  unduous  matter  not  volatile  enough  to  rife  with 
-pure  water:  this  grofs  matter,  mingling  with  the 
jure  oft,  mcreafes  the  quantity,  but  at  the  fame  time 
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muft  neceffarily  debafe  its  quality.  And  indeed,  when 
water  alone  is  ufed,  the  oil  which  comes  over  about 
the  end  of  the  operation  is  remarkably  lefs  fragrant, 
and  of  a  thicker  coniiftence,  than  that  which  rifes  at 
the  beginning  :  diftilled  a  fec'ond  time,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  it  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  grofs  almoft  infipid 
refinous  matter  behind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inftruments  13  of  great  confe* 
quence  for  the  performance  of  this  procefs  to  advan¬ 
tage.  There  are  feme  oils  which  pafs  freely  over  the 
fwan-neck  of  the  head  of  the  common  ftill ;  ottiers, 
lefs  volatile,  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  rife  fo  high.  For 
obtaining  thefe  laft,  we  would  recommend  a  large  low 
head,  having  a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it.  In  this 
canal  the  oil  is  detained  on  its  firft  afeent,  and  thence 
conveyed  at  once  into  the  receiver,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  fufficiently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  Are,  the  operator  ought  to  be 
expeditious  in  raiAng  it  at  Arft,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
oil  may  freely  diftii ;  otherwife  the  oil  will  be  expo- 
fed  to  an  unneceffary  heat ;  a  circumftance  which 
ought  as  much  as  poffible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  com¬ 
municates  to  all  thefe  oils  a  difagreeable  impregnation, 
as  is  evident  from  their  being  much  lefs  grateful 
when  newly  diftilled,  than  after  they  have  flood  for 
fome  time  in  a  cool  place  ;  the  longer  the  heat  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  more  alteration  it  muft  produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  require  for  their  diftil¬ 
lation  the  heat  of  water  ftrongly  boiling :  but  there 
are  many  alfo  which  rife  with  a  heat  conftderably  lefs; 
fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  and  citron-peel,  of  the  flowers* 
of  lavender  and  rofe.«nary,  and  of  almofl  all  the  more 
odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much 
injured,  or  even  deftroyed,  by  beating  or  bruiflng 
them  ;  it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the  immerfion  in  water 
in  the  prefent  procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  proportion 
to  the  continuance  of  the  immerfion  and  the  heat  : 
hence  oils,  diftilled  in  the  common  manner,  prove 
much  lefs  agreeable  in  fmeli  than  the  fubjeds  them- 
felves.  For  the  diftillation  of  fubftances  of  this  da  fa 
another  method  has  been  contrived ;  inftead  of  being 
immerfed  in  water,  they,  are  expofed  only  to  its  va¬ 
pour.  A  proper  quantity  of  water  being  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  ftill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers 
are  laid  lightly  in  a  bafket,  of  fuch  a  Aze  that  it  may 
ester  into  the  ftill,  and  reft  againft  its  Aides,  juft  above 
the  water.  The  head  being  then  fttted  on,  and  the 
water  made  to  boil,  the  fleam,  percolating  through 
the  fubjed,  imbibes  the  oil,  without  impairing  its 
fragrance,  and  carries  it  over  to  the  receiver.  Oils 
thus  obtained  poffefs  the  odour  of  the  fubjed  in  an 
exquiftte  degree,  and  have  nothing  of  the  difagreeable 
feent  perceivable  in  thofe  diftilled  by  boiling  them  in 
water  in  the  common  manner. 

.  lt  ™ay  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  thofe  oils  which 
rife  with  a  lefa  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water,  are 
generally  called,  by  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
writers,  light  oils ;  and  thofe  which  require  the  heat 
of  water  ftrongly  boiling,  are  called  ponderous .  We 
have  avoided  thefe  expreflions,  as  they  might  be 
thought  to  relate  to  the  comparative  gravities  of  the 
oils;  with  which  the  volatility  or  Axednefs  have  no 
connedion,  Olive  oil  is  lighter  than  moft  of  the  ef- 
§  fential 
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fential  oils ;  but  the  heat  requifite  to  make  it  diftil, 
exceeds  that  in  which  the  heavieft  effential  oil  diftils, 
confiderably  more  than  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ex- 
t  ceeds  that  of  ice. 

The  water  employed  in  the  diftillation  of  effential 
oils  always  imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil  ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  colour,  which  it 
acquires.  It  cannot,  however,  retain  above  a  certain 
quantity  ;  and  therefore,  fuch  as  has  been  already 
ufed  and  confequently  faturated  with  oil,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed,  inftead  of  common  water,  in 
a  fecond,  third,  or  any  future  diftillation  of  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  recommend,  not  the  wa- 
ter  which  comes  over,  but  that  which  remains  in  the 
fUll,  to  be  ufed  a  fecond  time.  This  can  be  of  no 
fervice  ;  as  containing  only  fuch  parts  of  the  vegetable 
as  are  incapable  of  arifing  in  diftillation,  and  which 
ferve  only  to  impede  the  aftion  of  the  water  as  a  men- 
ftruum,  and  to  endanger  an  empyreuma. 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oil,  particular  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  cleanfe  the  worm  before  it  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  diftillation  of  a  different  plant.  Some 
oils,  thofe  of  wormwood  and  anifeeds  for  inftance, 
adhere  to  it  fo  tenacioufly,  as  not  to  be  melted  out 
by  heat,  or  wafhed  off  by  water:  the  beft  way  of 
cleanfing  the  worm  from  thefe,  is  to  run  a  little  fpirit 
of  wine  through  it. 

Effential  oils,  after  they  are  diftilled,  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  ftand  for  fome  days,  in  veffels  loofely  covered 
with  paper,  till  they  have  loft  their  difagreeable  fiery 
odour,  and  become  limpid :  then  put  them  up  in 
fmall  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  quite  full,  clofely 
flopped,  in  a  cool  place  :  with  thefe  cautions,  they  will 
retain  their  virtues  in  perfe&ion  for  many  years. 

When  carelefsly  kept,  they  in  time  gradually  lofe 
their  flavour,  and  become  grofs  and  thick.  Some 
endeavour  to  recover  them  after  they  have  undergone 
this  change,  by  grinding  them  with  about  thrice  their 
weight  of  common  fait,  then  adding  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  water,  and  cjiftilling  them  afrefh  :  the  purer 
part  rifes  thin  and  limpid,  poffefTing  a  great  degree 
of  the  priftine  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  oil,  though  in¬ 
ferior  in  both  refpe&s  to  the  original  oil.  This  rec¬ 
tification,  as  it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  without 
the  fait  :  the  oils,  when  thus  altered,  are  nearly  in 
the  fame  ftate  with  the  turpentines,  and  other  thick¬ 
ened  oily  juices,  which  readily  yield  their  purer  oil  in 
diftillation  with  water  alone.  #  * 

When  effential  oils  have  entirely  loft  their  fmell, 
fome  recommend  adding  them  in  the  diftillation  of  a 
frefh  quantity  of  the  oil  of  the  fame  plant ;  by  which 
means  they  are  faid  to  fatiate  themfelves  anew  with 
the  odorous  matter, andbecome  entirelyrenovated.  This 
praftice,  however,  ought  doubtlefs  to  be  difapproved, 
as  being  no  other  than  a  fpecious  fophiftication ;  for 
it  can  do  no  more  than  divide,  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  aftive  matter  which  belongs  to  the  new 

alone.  f  .  , 

Effential  oils,  medicinally  confidered,  agree  in  the 
general  qualities  of  pungency  and  heat ;  in  particular 
virtues,  they  differ  as  much  as  the  fuhjeft  from  .»hich 
they  are  obtained*  the  oil  being  the  dire<%  principle 
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in  which  the  virtues,  or  at  Ieaft  a  confiderable  part  of  Prepara- 
the  virtues,  of  the  feveral  fubjefts  refide.  Thus  the 
carminative  virtue  of  the  warm  feeds,  the  diuretic  oft^ong> 
juniper-berries,  the  emmenagogue  of  favin,  the  ner-  — 
vine  of  rofemary,  the  ftomachic  of  mint,  the  anti- 
fcorbutic  of  feurvy-grafs,  the  cordial  of  aromatics, 

&c  are  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated  in  their  oil. 

There  i3  another  remarkable  difference  in  effential 
oils,  the  foundation  of* which  is  lefs  obvious,  viz.  the 
degree  of  their  pungency  and  heat.  Thefe  are  by 
no  means  in  proportion,  as  might  be  expe&ed,  to 
thofe  of  the  fubjeft  they  were  drawn  from.  The  oil 
of  cinnamon,  foY  inftance,  is  very  pungent  and  fiery ; 
in  its  undiluted  ftate  it  is  almoft  cauftic  ;  whereas 
cloves,  a  fpice  which  in  fubftance  is  far  more  pungent 
than  the  other,  yields  an  oil  which  is  far  lefs  K  This 
difference  feems  to  depend  partly  on  the  quantity  of 
oil  afforded,  cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs  than  cloves, 
and  confequently  having  its  active  matter  concentrated 
into  a  fmaller  volume  ;  partly  on  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  aftive  parts  themfelves ;  for  though  ef¬ 
fential  oils  contain  always  the  fpeeific  odour  and  fla¬ 
vour  of  their  fubjefts,  whether  grateful  or  ungrateful, 
they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole  pungency ;  this 
refides  frequently  in  a  more  fixed  refinous  matter,  and 
does  not  rife  with  the  oil.  After  the  diftillation  of 
cloves,  pepper,  and  fome  other  fpices,  a  part  of  their 
pungency  is  found  to  remain  behind  :  a  Ample  tinc¬ 
ture  of  them  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  even  more 
pungent  than  their  pure  effential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  frequently  ufed  for  re¬ 
conciling  to  the  ftomach  medicines  of  themfelves  dif- 
guftful.  It  has  been  cuftomary  to  employ  them  as 
correftors  for  the  refinous  purgatives ;  an  ufe  which 
they  do  not  feem  to  be  well  adapted  to.  All  the  fer¬ 
vice  they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to  make  the  refin  fit  more 
eafily  at  firft  on  the  ftomach  :  far  from  abating  the 
irritating  quality  on  which  the  virulence  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  depends,  thefe  pungent  oils  fuperadd  a  frefh  fti- 
mulus* 

Effential  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  heat  and  pungency ;  which  in  fome  is 
fo  great,  that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tongue 
produces  a  gangrenous  efehar.  They  are  readily  im¬ 
bibed  by  pure  dry  fugar,  and  in  this  form  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  exhibited.  Ground  with  eight  or  ten  times 
their  weight  of  fngar.  they  become  foluhle  in  aqueous 
liquors,  and  thus  may  he  diluted  to  any  afiigned  de¬ 
gree.  Mucilages  alfo  render  them  mtfcil  le  with  wa¬ 
ter  into  an  uniform  milky  liquor.  They  diffolve  like- 
wife  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  more  fragrant  in  an  equal 
weight,  and  almoit  all  of  them  in  lefs  than  four  times 
their  own  quantity  ;  thefe  folutions  may  be  either 
taken  on  fu^ar,  or  mixed  with  fyrups,  or  the  like  s 
on  mixing  them  with  water,  the  liquor  grows  milky, 
and  the  oil  fcparate3. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  employed  externally 
againft  paralytic  complaints,  numbnefs,  paiqs,  and 
aches,  cold  tumors,  and  in  other  cafes  where  parti¬ 
cular  parts  require  to  be  heated  or  ftimulated.  The 
tooth*ach  is  fometimes  relieved  by  a  drop  of  thefe  al¬ 
moft  cauftic  oils,  received  on  cotton,  an^  cautioufty 
introduced  into  the  hollow  tooth. 
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EJfential  oil  of  anlfe ,  L. 

caraway , 
lavender , 
peppermint 
Jp  ear  mint) 

»  origanum , 
pennyroyal f 
rofemary , 
juniper  -berry f 
fajfafras  vot+ 

jjp  Let  thefe  oils  be  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  from  an 
alembic  with  a  large  refrigeratory  ;  but,  to  prevent 
an  empyrenma,  water  mad  be  added  to  the  ingre¬ 
dient  ;  in  which  they  muft  be  macerated  before  di- 
filiation. 

The  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oil  in  di- 
ffillation  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

EJfentlal  oils .  E. 

Of  the  herbs  of  garden  mint , 

Of  peppermint , 

Of favtn , 

Of  the  tops  of  rofemary , 

Of  the  flowering  fptkes  of  lavender  t 
Of  antfeeds. 

Of juniper -berries , 

Of  fajfafras  rooty 
Of  Jamaica  pepper . 

l6o  Thefe  are  prepared  alnaoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fimple  diftilled  waters,  excepting  that  for  procuring 
the  oil  a  fomewhat  lefs  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
ufed.  Seeds  and  woody  matters  are  firft  to  be 
bruifed  or  rafped.  The  oil  rifes  with  the  water ; 
and  aa  it  is  lighter  or  heavier,  fwims  on  the  fur- 
face,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  from  which  it  is  af¬ 
terwards  to  be  feparated. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that*  in  preparing 
thefe  diftilled  waters  and  oib,  fo  many  varieties  muft 
neceffarily  take  place  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  fub* 
je&  itfelf,  its  texture,  the  time  of  the  year,  and 
fuch  like  circumftances,  that  a  certain  and  general 
rule,  which  fhould  ftri&ly  apply  to  each  example, 
can  fcarcely  be  laid  down  ;  wherefore  wc  have  only 
explained  the  general  method,  leaving  many  things 
to  be  varied  by  the  judgment  of  the  operator. 

To  the  diredHons  for  preparing  thefe  effential  oils 
given  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  we 
fhali  here  next  fubjoin  a  few  remarks  on  thei\  medical 
properties. 

Effential  oil  of  antfeeds.  L.  E. 

SGl  ^  This  oil  poffeffes  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  the  aniieeds 
in  pefedlion.  It  is  one  of  the  mildefl  of  the  diftilled 
oils;  15  or  20  drops  may  be  taken  at  a  time  without 
danger,  though  common  practice  rarely  goes  fo  far 
as  half  this  number  Its  fmell  is  extremely  durable 
and  diffufive ;  milk  drawn  from  the  breaft  after  ta¬ 
king  it,  is  found  impregnated  with  its  odour  ;  and 
pofiibly  this  may  be,  in  part,  the  foundation  of  the 
pe&orai  virtues  ufually  aferihed  to  it  ;  in  flatulencies 
and  colics,  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  lefs  effe&ual  than 
the  feeds  themfelves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that  it  congeals,  even 
when  the  air  is  not  ftnfibly  cold,  into  a  butyraceous 
confiftence ;  and  hence,  in  the  diftiliation  of  it,  the 
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operator  ought  not  to  be  over- folicitous  in  keeping  Prepara- 
the  water  in  the  refrigeratory  too  cool:  it  befioves n,ons  an<* 
him  rather  to  let  it  grow  fomewhat  hot,  particularly^™*’01* 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  ;  ofherwife  the  oil  ^ 

congealing  may  fo  flop  up  the  worm,  as  to  endanger 
blowing  off  the  head  of  the  ftill,  or  at  leaf!  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  of  oil  will  remain  in  it. 

EJfential  oil  of  caraway  feeds.  L. 

The  flavour  of  this  exactly  refemblea  that  of  the  iGt 
caraway  itfelf.  It  is  a  very  hoc  and  pungent  oil ;  a 
fingle  drop  is  a  moderate  dofe,  and  five  or  fix  is  a 
very  large  one.  It  is  not  unfrcquently  ufed  as  a  carmi¬ 
native  ;  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  peculiarly  fer- 
viceable  for  promoting  urine,  to  which  it  communi¬ 
cates  fome  degree  of  its  fmell. 

EJj’ential  oil  of  lavender  flowers.  L.  E. 

This  oil,  when  in  perfe&ion,  is  very  limpid,  of  a  l6$: 
pleafant  yellowish  colour,  extremely  fragrant,  poffef- 
fing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar  fmell  generally 
admired  in  the  flowers.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe, 
both  externally  and  internally,  in  paralytic  and  le¬ 
thargic  complaints,  rheumatic  pains,  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to 
five  or  fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  mod  fragrant  oil,  and 
confiderably  the  largeft  quantity  of  it,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  leaves  begin 
to  ftiow  themfelves :  the  feeds  give  out  extremely 
little.  The  flowers  may  be  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
the  plant,  hy  drying  it  a  little,  and  then  gently  beat¬ 
ing  it  :  they  fhould  be  immediately  committed  to  di¬ 
ftiliation,  and  the  procefs  conduced  with  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  gentle  heat ;  too  great  heat  would  not  only' 
change  the  colour  of  the  oil,  but  likewife  make  a  dif- 
agreeable  alteration  in  its  fmell. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  peppermint .  L.  E- 

This  poffeffes  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  lG& 
peppermint  in  perfection  ;  the  colour  is  a  pale  green- 
ifh  yellow.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  pungency  and 
fubtilty  ;  and  diffufes,  almoft  as  foon  as  taken,  a  glow¬ 
ing  warmth  through  the  whole  fyftem.  In  colics,  ac¬ 
companied  with  great  coldnefs,  and  in  fome  hyfteric 
complaints,  it  is  of  excellent  fervice.  A  drop  or  two 
are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe. 

IJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  common  mint .  L.  E. 

This  oil  fmells  and  taftes  ftrongly  of  the  mint,  but  165 
ia  in  both  relpe&s  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
herb  itfelf.  It  is  an  ufeiul  ftomachic  medicine  5  and 
not  unfrequently  exhibited  in  want  of  appetite,  weak- 
nefs  of  ftwmach,  retching  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
diforders,  when  not  accompanied  with  heat  or  inflam¬ 
mation  :  two  01  three  drops,  or  more,  are  given  for 
a  dofe.  It  is  likewife  employed  externally  for  the 
fame  purpofe3  ;  and  is  an  uieful  ingredient  in  the  fto¬ 
machic  plafter  of  the  Ihops. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origanum .  L. 

This  oil  has  a  very  pungent  acrimonious  tafte,  and  |&>. 
a  penetrating  fmell.  It  has  been  chiefly  employed 
externally  as  an  errhine  and  for  eafing  pains  of  the 
teeth. 
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'  EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  pennyroyal  L. 

Tin’s  oil,  in  fmeli  and  tafte,  refembles  the  original 
;  plant  1  the  virtues  of  which  it  likewife  poffeffes.  It 
is  given  in  hyfteric  cafes,  from  one  to  four  or  five 
drops. 

EJfential  oil  of  rofemary .  L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn  from  the  plant  in 
flower.  When  in  perfeftion,  it  is  very  light  and  thin, 
pale,  and  almoft  colourlefs  ;  of  great  fragrancy,  though 
not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  the  rofemary  itfelf.  It  is 
recommended,  in  the  dpfe  of  a  few  drops;  in  nervous 
and  hyfteric  complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it  in  great 
efteem  againft  epilepfies  and  fuppreflions  of  the  uterine 
purgations  occafioned  by  weaknefs  and  inadivity. 

'EJfential -oil  of  juniper-berries.  L,.  E. 

This  oil  is  a  very  warm  and  pungent  one ;  of  a 
ftrong  flavour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves  a  ferviceable  carmina¬ 
tive  and  ftomnchic ;  in  one  of  fix,  eight,  or  more,  a 
flimulating,  detergent,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue ;  it 
feems  to  have  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  turpen¬ 
tines,  or  their  diftilled  oil  ;  like  which  it  communi- 
cates  a  violent  fmeli  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides  partly  in  veficles 
fpread  through  the  fubftance  of  the*  fruit,  and  partly 
in  little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds  :  when  the  berry 
is  dry,  and  the  oil  hardened  into  a  refinous  fubilance, 
it  becomes  vifible,  on  breaking  the  feeds,  in  form  of 
little  tranfparent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
this  oil  to  advantage,  we  ought,  previous  to  the  diftil- 
lation,  to  bruife  the  berry  thoroughly,  fo  as  to  break 
the  feeds,  and  entirely  lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 

EJfential  oil  of  fajfafras .  L.  E. 

This  is  the  moft  ponderous  of  all  the  known  effen- 
tial  oils,  but  rifes  in  diftillation  with  fufficient  eafe :  it 
appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a  moderately  pungent 
take,  a  very  fragrant  fmeli,  exaClly  refembling  that  of 
the  faffafras.  It  Hands  greatly  commended  as  a  fudo- 
rific,  and  for  purifying  the  blood  and  juices:  it  is  like¬ 
wife  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  humoral  aft h mas  and 
coughs.  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  ; 
though  GeofFroy  goes  as  far  as  twenty. 

The  decoClion  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  affords  by  infpiffation  an  ufeful  extra#,  of  a  mild, 
bitterifh,  fubaftringent  tafte.  Hoffman  fays,  he  has 
given  it  with  great  benefit,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  as  a 
corroborant  in  cachedic  cafes,  in  the  decline  of  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers,  and  for  abating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

EJfential  oil  of  favin  leaves.  L.  E. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which,  in  former  editions 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  were  direded  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diftillation  :  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  very  nectffary ;  for  favin  yields,  without 
fermentation,  and  even  without  any  fuch  maceration, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  oil.  The  oil  of  favin  is  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  uterine  and  emmenagogue :  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  medicine  of  great  fervice, 
though  not  capable  of  performing  what  it  has  been 
often  reprefented  to  do.  The  dofe  is,  two  or  three 
•drops.  or  more. 
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EJfential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper.  E.  donfand 

Thi 8  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  and  may  be  ufed  as  a  fuc-  (roml)ofu 
cedaneum  to  thofe  of  fome  of  the  dearer  fpices.  It  intim5,  f 
of  a  fine  pale  colour;  in  flavour  more  agreeable  than  172 
the  oil  of  cloves*  and  not  far  fhort  of  that  of  nutmegs. 

It  finks  in  water,  like  the  oils  of  foine  of  the  eaftern 
fpices. 


Oil  of  fojftl  tar .  E. 

Diftil  foftil  tar,  the  bitumen  petroleum,  in  a  fand  heat.  i^rj 
The  oil  obtained  from  this  tar  will  be  more  or  lefs 
thin  according  to  the  continuance  of  the  diftillation  ; 
and  by  its  continuance  the  tar  will  at  lift  be  reduced 
to  a  black  coal ;  and  then  the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  perfectly  fluid.  This  oil  has  a  pro¬ 
perty  ftmilar  to  that  of  the  tindure  of  nephritic  wood 
in  water,  appearing  blue  when  looked  upon,  but  of  an 
orange  colour  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the 
light.  By  long  keeping  it  lofes  this  property.  It  is 
lefs  difagreeable  than  fome  of  the  other  empyreumatic 
oils  which  had  formerly  a  place  hi  our  pharmacopceia, 
fuch  a 3  the  oleum  lateritium,  though  very  acrid  and 
ftimulating. 

Oil  of  turpentine .  L. 

Take  of  common  turpentine  five  pounds  5  water  four  f  7^ 
pints.  Diftil  the  turpentine  with  the  water  from 
an  alembic  of  copper.  After  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  what  remains  is  yellow  refin. 

ReBifed  oil  of  turpentine,  L. 

Take  of  oil  of  turpentine  one  pound;  water  four  pints.  1 75 
Diftil. 

The  procefs  here  propofed  for  rectifying  this  oil,  is 
not  only  tedious  but  accompanied  with  danger.  For 
unlefs  the  luting  be  very  clofe,  fome  of  the  vapour  will 
be  apt  to  get  through  ;  and  if  this  catch  fire,  it  will 
infallibly  burft  the  veffels.  This  rectified  oil,  which 
in  many  pharmacopoeias  is  ftyled  aethereal,  does  not 
confiderably  differ  in  fpecific  gravity,  fmeli,  tafte,  or 
medical  qualities,  from  the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  turpentine,  as  this  effential  oil  has 
been  flyled,  is  not  unfrequently  taken  internally  as  a 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  And  in  thefe  ways  it  has  fome- 
times  a  confiderable  effeCt  when  taken  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  few  drops  only.  It  has,  however,  been  given 
in  much  larger  dofes,  especially  when  mixed  with  ho¬ 
ney.  Recourfe  has  principally  been  had  to  fuch  dofes 
in  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  particularly  in  thofe 
modifications  of  it  which  are  ftyled  fciatica  and  lumbago . 

But  they  have  not  been  often  fuccefsful,  and  fome- 
times  they  have  had  the  effed  of  inducing  bloody 
urine. 


Animal  oil.  L. 

Take  of  oil  of  hartfhorn  one  pound.  Diftil  three  176 
times. 


ReBifed  oil  of  horns ,  or  animal  oil.  E. 

Take  of  empyreumatic  oil,  newly  diftilled  from  the  X77 
horns  of  animals,  as  much  as  you  will.  Diftil  with 
a  gentle  heat,  in  a  matrafs  furnifhed  with  a  head, 
as  long  as  a  thin  colourlefs  oil  comes  over,  which  ia 
to  be  freed  of  alkaline  fait  and  fpirit  by  means  of 

water. 
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water.  That  this  oil  may  remain  limpid  and  s^ood, 
it  ought  to  be  put  up  in  fmall  phials,  completely 
filled  and  inverted,  haring  previoufly  put  into  each 
phial  a  few  drops  of  water,  that  on  inverting  it  the 
water  may  interpofe  itfelf  between  the  oil  and  the 
mouth  of  the  phial. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed  in  this  procefs  fhould 
be  confiderable  :  for  it  leases  fo  much  black  matter 
behind  in  the  feveral  diftillations,  that  it  is  reduced  at 
lad  to  a  fmall  portion  of  its  original  quantity.  It  is 
fiaid,  that  the  product  is  rendered  more  limpid,  by 
mixing  the  oil  with  quicklime  into  a  foft  pafte  ;  the 
lime  keeping  down  more  of  the  grofs  matter  than 
would  remain  without  fuch  an  addition.  The  quick¬ 
lime  may  here  alfo  perhaps  a&  by  abilra£ling  fixed 
air ;  to  the  abforption  of  which  we  are  difpofed  to 
refer  in  fome  meafure  the  fpoiling  of  the  oil  on  ex- 
pofure  to  the  atmofphere. 

The  oil  was  firft  introduced  by  Dippelius,  whofe 
name  it  has  fince  generally  borne. 

Animal  oils  thus  re&ified,  are  thin  and  limpid,  of 
a  fub tie,  penetrating,  not  difagreeable  fmell  and  t?fle. 
They  are  ftrongly  recommended  as  anodynes  and  an- 
tifpafmodics,  in  dofes  from  15  to  30  drops.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a  calm  and  fweet  fleep, 
which  continues  often  for  20  hours,  without  being 
followed  by  any  languor  or  debility,  but  rather  leaving 
the  patient  more  alert  and  cheerful  than  before ;  that 
they  procure  likewife  a  gentle  fweat,  without  increa. 
fing  the  heat  of  the  blood  :  that  given  to  20  drops  or 
more,  on  an  empty  ftomach,  fix  hours  before  tlie  ac- 
cefiion  of  an  intermittent  fever,  they  frequently  remove 
the  diforder  ;  and  that  they  are  likewife  a  very  gene¬ 
rous  remedy  in  inveterate  and  chronical  epilepfies 
and  in  convulfive  motions,  efpecially  if  given  before 
the  ufual  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by  proper 
evacuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  vegetables,  re&ified  in 
the  fame  manner  by  repeated  dift illations,  fuffer  a  like 
change  with  the  animal;  lofing  their  dark  colour  and 
offenfive  fmell,  and  becoming  limpid,  penetrating,  and 
agreeable  :  in  this  ftatc  they  are  fuppofed,  like  the 
animal  oil,  to  be  anodyne,  antifpafmodic,  and  diapho¬ 
retic  or  fudorific.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  the  empy¬ 
reumatic  oils  diffolve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  the 
oftener  they  are  rectified  or  rediftilled,  they  diffolve 
the  more  readily  ;  a  circumflance  in  which  they  differ 
remarkably  from  efiential  oils,  which,  by  repeated  di- 
filiations,  become  more  and  more  difficult  of  folu- 
tion. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  really  poffefs  the  virtues 
that  have  been  aferibed  to  them,  I135  not  yet  been 
fufficiently  determined  by  experience  ;  the  tedioufnefs 
and  trouble  of  the  re&ifiention  having  prevented  their 
coming  ii)lo  general  nfe,  or  being  often  made.  They 
are  liable  alfo  to  a  more  material  inconvenience,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  medicinal  ufe,  preearioufnefs  in  their 
quality  ;  for  how  perfe&ly  foever  they  be  re&ified, 
they  gradually  lofe  in  keeping  the  qualities  they  had 
received  from  that  procefs,  and  return  more  and  more 
towards  their  original  fetid  flate. 

Oil  and fait  of  amber .  E. 


Take  equal  parts  of  amber  reduced  to  a  powder  and 
of  pure  fend.  Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
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glafs  retort,  of  which  the  mixture  may  fill  one  half: 
then  adapt  a  large  receiver,  and  diflil  in  a  fand-fur- 
nace,  with  a  fire  gradually  increafed.  At  firfl  a 
fpirit  will  come  over,  with  fome  yellow  oil ;  then 
more  yellow  oil,  along  with  a  little  fait ;  and  on 
railing  the  heat,  more  of  the  fait,  with  a  reddifh 
and  bhtfck  coloured  oil.  When  the  diflillation  is 
fin ilhed,  empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver  ;  and 
having  colle&ed  together  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  preffure  between  the  folds 
of  blotting  paper;  then  purify  it  by  folution  in 
warm  water  and  by  cryflallizstion. 

Rectified  oil  of  amber . 

Diflil  the  oil  in  a  glafs  retort  wich  fix  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  till  two-thirds  of  the  water  have  paffed 
into  the  receiver;  then  feparate  the  re&ified  oil 
from  the  water,  and  keep  it  for  ufe  in  clofe  fhut 
veffels.  E. 

Take  of  oil  of  amber  one  pound.  Diflil  three  times.  L . 

The  London  college  introduce  their  dire&ions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  fal  and  oleum  fuccini  at  an  after 
part  of  their  work,  under  the  head  of  fales.  Here  we 
may  only  obferve,  that  they  dired  it  to  be  prepared 
from  the  amber  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  fand. 
But  this  makes  no  effential  difference  in  the  article 
when  prepared. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  rejc&ed  what  was  for¬ 
merly  called  the  fpirit,  as  being  nothing  elfe  than  the 
watery  parts,  fraught  with  the  inert  impurities  of  the 
bitumen  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  fait.  In  the 
dill  illation  of  amber,  the  fire  mufl  for  fome  time  be 
continued  gentle,  fcarce  exceeding  the  degree  at  which 
water  boils,  till  the  aqueous  phlegm  and  thin  oil  have 
arifen  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  fiowly  increased.  If 
the  fire  were  urged  haftily,  the  amber  would  fweil  up, 
and  rife  in  its  whole  fubflance  into  the  receiver,  with¬ 
out  undergoing  the  required  decompofition  or  fepara- 
tion  of  its  parts.  When  fand  or  fimilar  intermedia  arc 
mixed  with  it,  it  is  lefs  fubjeCt  to  this  rarefa&ion,  and 
the  fire  may  be  raifed  fomewhat  more  expeditioufiy ; 
though  this  little  advantage  is  perhaps  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  room  which  the  fand  takes  up  im 
the  retort. 

Our  ehemifls  generally  leave  the  receiver  unluted, 
that  it  may  be  occafionally  removed  as  the  fait  riles 
and  concretes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort;  from  whence 
it  is  every  now  and  then  feraped  out  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  carrying  it  down  into  the  receiver.  When  a 
grofs  thick  oil  begins  to  arife,  and  no  more  fait  ap¬ 
pears,  the  diflillation  is  flopt,  though  it  might  perhaps* 
be  continued  longer  to  advantage. 

Mr  Pott  informs  us  (in  a  curious  differtation  on  the 
fait  of  amber,  publifhed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  • 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin),  that 
the  Pruffian  workmen,  who  prepare  large  quantities  of 
this  fait  for  exportation,  from  cuttings  and  fmall  pieces  v 
of  amber,  perform  the  diflillation  without  any  inter¬ 
medium,  and  in  an  open  fire ;  that  fweeping  out  the* 
fait  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  found  too  trou- 
blefome,  they  fuffer  the  oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the 
receiver,  and  afterwards  feparate  it  by  means  of  bibu~ 
lous  paper,  which  imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the  fait  * 
dry  ;  which  paper  is  afterwards  fqueezed  and  diflilied: 
that  they  continue  the  diflillation  till  all  that  can  be* 

forced 
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forced  over  has  arifen,  taking  care  only  to  catch  the 
la  ft  thick  oil  in  a  feparate  receiver  ;  and  that  from 
this  they  extra#  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fait,  by 
j  (flaking  it  in  a  ftroug  veflel  with  three  or  four  frefh 
portions  of  hot  water,  and  evaporating  and  cryftalli- 
ziflg  the  filtered  wnteis. 

The  fpirit  of  amber,  fo  called,  is  ro  more  than  a 
folution  of  a  fin  all  proportion  of  the  fait  in  phlegm  or 
water  ;  and  therefore  is  very  properly  employed  for 
diflblving  the  fait  in  order  to  its  cryftallization. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much  of  the  oil  as  fpongy 
*paper  will  imbibe,  retains  fo  much  as  to  appear  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  Mr  Pott  fays,  the  method  lie  has 
found  to  fucceed  beft,  and  with  leaft  lofs,  is,  to  diffolve 
the  fait  in  hot  water,  and  put  into  the  paper,  through 
which  the  folution  is  to  be  filtered,  a  little  cotton 
(lightly  moiftened  with  oil  of  amber  :  this,  he  fays, 
detains  a  good  deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and  the  fo¬ 
lution  paffes  through  the  more  pure.  The  liquor  be¬ 
ing  evaporated  with  a  very  gentle  fire,  as  that  of  a 
water -bath,  and  fet  to  (hoot,  the  firft  cryftals  .prove 
ftranfparent,  with  a  (light  yellowifh  tinge  ;  but  thofe 
which  follow  are  brown,  oily,  and  bitter,  and  are 
therefore  io  be  fuither  depurated  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  whole  quantity  of  cryftals  amounts  to  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  weight  of  the  crude  amber  employed. 
By  fublimarion  from  fea-folt,  as  diretfed  in  former  edi¬ 
tions  or  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  the  falc  is 
thought  to  be  more  perfectly  and  more  expeditioufly 
purified  :  Mr  Pott  objedfs  to  fublimation,  that  a  part 
of  the  fait  is  decompofed  by  it,  a  coaly  matter  being 
left  behind,  even  though  the  fait  was  previoufly  puri¬ 
fied  by  cryftallization  :  it  may  be  preiumed,  however, 
that  this  coal  proceeds  rather  from  the  burning  of 
Tome  remains  of  the  oily  matter,  than  from  the  decom- 
pofition  of  any  part  of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a  penetrating,  fubaftringent, 
acid,  tafie.  It  dilfolves  both  in  water  and  in  rectified 
fpirit;  though  not  readily  in  either,  and  fcarcely  at  all 
in  the  latter  without  the  affiftnnee  of  heat :  of  cold 
•water  in  fummer,  it  requires  for  its  folution  about 
twenty  times  its  own  weight ;  of  boiling  water  only 
about  twice  its  weight.  Expofed  in  a  glafs  veflel,  to 
a  heat  little  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  it  firft 
melts,  then  rifes  in  a  white  fume,  and  concretes  again 
-in  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  into  fine  white  flakes, 
leaving,  un  efs  it  was  perfectly  pure,  a  little  coaly 
matter  behind.  It  eftervefees  with  alkalis  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them  neutral  compounds 
much  refembling  thofe  compofed  of  the  fame  alkalis 
and  vegetable  acids.  Mixed  with  acid  liquors,  it  makes 
no  ftnfibfe  commotion.  Ground  with  fixed  alkaline 
falts,  it  does  not  exhale  any  urinous  odour.  By  tbefe 
characters,  it  is  conceived  this  fait  may  be  readily  di- 
ftmpuifhed  from  all  the  other  matters  that  have  been 
mixed  with  or  vended  for  it.  With  regard  to  its  vir¬ 
tue,  it  is  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  tind,  on  account 
of  its  retaining  fome  portion  of  the  oil,  antihyfteric  : 
Boerhaave  gives  it  the  charader  of  diureticorum  et  anti - 
hyJUricorum  princeps .  Its  great  price,  however,  lias 
prevented  its  coming  much  into  ufe  ;  and  perhaps  its 
real  virtues  are  not  equal  to  the  opinion  generally  en¬ 
tertained  of  them. 

The  re&ified  oil  has  a  ftrong  bituminous  fmcll,  and 
a  pungent  acrid  tafte.  Given  in  a  dofe  of  ten  or 
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twelve  drops,  it  heats,  Simulated,  and  promotes  the  Prepara- 
fluid  fecretions :  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  hyfterical"^  . 
diford ers,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the  uterine  purgations. tion3f 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  for  weak  ^  / 

or  paralytic  limbs  and  rheumatic  pains.  This  oil  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
agrees  with  the  miner*!  petrolea,  in  not  being  foluble 
either  in  its  rectified  or  unredtified  ftate,  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  fixed  alkaline  lixivia,  or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits ; 
the  oil,  after  long  digeftion  or  agitation,  feparatiug 
as  freely  as  common  oil  does  from  water. 

Oil  af  (wine.  L. 

Take  alcohol,  vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint.  Mix  *3$ 
them  by  degrees,  and  diftd;  taking  care  that  no 
black  foam  paffes  into  the  receiver.  Separate  the 
oily  part  of  the  diftilled  liquor  from  the  volatile  vi¬ 
triolic  acid.  To  the  oily  part  add  as  much  water 
t)f  pure  kali  as  is  fufficient  to  take  away  the  fulphu- 
reoii3  fmell ;  then  diftil  the  ether  with  a  gentle 
heat.  The  oil  of  wine  remains  in  the  retort,  fvvim- 
-ruing  on  the  watery  liquor,  from  which  it  is  to  be 
Tepa  rated. 

Some  caution  is  requifite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors, 
that  the  confequent  heat  and  ebullition,  wTiich  would 
not  only  difiipate  a  part  of  the  mixture,  bat  hazard 
the  breaking  of  the  veflel  and  the  hurt  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  may  be  avoided.  The  fecurcft  way  is  to  add  the 
vitriolic  acid  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little  at  a  time* 
waiting  till  the  firft  addition  be  incorporated  before 
another  quantity  be  put  in.  By  this,  the  enfuing  heat 
is  inconfiderable,  and  the  mixture  is  effefted  without 
inconvenience. 

EJfential  oil  of  wormwood*  RofT. 

Let  the  frefli  leaves  of  wormwood  (lightly  dried  be  jg* 
macerated  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
then  fubje#  to  diftillation  ;  and  let  the  oil  which 
comes  over  be  fe  para  ted  from  the  water  which  ac¬ 
companies  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrateful  oils :  it  fmelis 
ftrongly  of  the  wormwood,  and  contains  its  particular 
naufeous  tafte,  but  has  little  or  nothing  of  its  bittcr- 
nefs,  this  remaining  entire  in  the  decodion  left  after 
the  diftillation  :  its  colour,  when  drawn  from  the  frefh 
herb,  is  a  dark  green  ;  from  the  dry,  a  brownifti  yel¬ 
low.  Thu  oil  is  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  a  mild 
anodyne  in  fpafmodic  contradions  ;  tor  this  purpofe, 
he  directs  a  dram  of  ft  to  be  difiolveJ  in  an  ounce  of 
re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feven  or  eight  drops  of  the 
mixture  taken  for  a  dofe  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Boerhaave  greatly  commends,  in  tertian  fevers,  a  me¬ 
dicated  liquor  compofed  of  about  feven  grains  of  this 
oil  ground  firft  with  a  dram  of  fugar,  then  with  two 
drams  of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  and  afterwards  dif- 
folved  in  fix  ounces  of  the  diftilled  water  of  the  fame 
plant :  Two  hours  before  the  fit  is  expe#ed,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
then  to  drink  two  ounces  of  the  liquor  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  till  the  two  hours  are  expired  :  by  this 
means,  he  fays,  all  cafes  of  this  kind  are  generally- 
cured  with  eafe  and  fafety,  provided  there  be  no  fchir- 
rofity  or  fuppuration.  The  oil  of  wormwood  13 
employed  chiefly  as  a  vermifuge  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  , 
is  fometimea  appUed^both  externally  to  the  belly,  and! 
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takm  falernslly  $  it  U  moft  conveniently  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  pills,  into  which  ft  may  be  reduced  by 
mixing  it  with  crumb  of  bread, 

'  In  the  fame  manner  with  the  oil  of  wormwood,  the 
. following  oils,  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  thq 
pharmacopeia  Rofiica,  are  alfo  directed  to  be  pre¬ 
pared » 

Effential  oil  of  orange  Jl ins,  Roff. 

Effence  of  lemons , 

Of  thefe  effential  oils,  as  exifting  in  a  feparate  date 
in  the  growing  vegetable,  we  have  already  offered 
fome  obfervations.  They  are  obtained  in  a  very  pure 
date  by  diflillation.  They  are  now  rejected  from  our 
pharmacopoeias,  being  employed  rather  as  perfumes 
than  as  medicines.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  effence  of  lemons,  which  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a  fine 
fmell,  very  nearly  as  agreeable  a3  that  of  the  frefh  peel; 
it  is  one  of  the  lightcfl  and  mod  volatile  effential  oils 
we  have,  perfectly  limpid,  and  almoft  colourlefs.  It 
is  taken  in  doles  of  two  or  three  drops,  as  a  cardial,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  &c.  though  more  frequently 
ufed  as  a  perfume.  It  gives  a  fine  flavour  to  the  of¬ 
ficinal  volatile  aromatic  fpitit  of  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege,  or  the  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  as  it  is  now 
flyled  by  that  of  the  London :  and  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  it  enters  the  formula  of  both  colleges,  altW 
neither  of  them  has  given  it  a  place  among  their  pre¬ 
parations,  probably  as  it  is  one  of  thofe  articles  which 
the  apothecary  rarely  prepares  for  himfelf.  When 
foap  is  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  this  oil  they  are  thought  to  fit  more  eafi- 
!y  on  the  flomach. 

Effential  oil  of  cloves,  Roff, 

£$3  This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water,  and  is 
not  eafily  elevated  in  diflillation  :  if  the  water  which 
comes  over  be  returned  on  the  remaining  cloves,  and 
the  diflillation  repeated,  fome  more  oil  will  generally 
be  obtained,  though  much  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
firft.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufually  deferibed  as  being 
e<  in  tafte  exceflively  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a  gold  yel¬ 
low  colour, ”  (  Boerh.proceff.),  Such  indeed  is  the  com. 
pofition  which  we  receive  under  this  name  from  Hol¬ 
land  ;  but  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one  of  the  mild¬ 
er  oils :  it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety  (duly  di¬ 
luted)  to  the  quantity  of  10  or  12  drops  or  more. 
Nor  is  its  colour  at  all  yellow,  unMh  it  ha3  been  long 
and  carekfsly  kept,  or  diftilled  by  too  violent  a  fire  : 
when  in  perfe&ion,  it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs,  of  a 
pleafant,  moderately  warm,  and  pungent  tafte,  and  a 
very  agreeable  fmell,  much  refembling  that  of  the  fpice 
itfeifi  The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves  contains  a  large  quan¬ 
tity.  of  expreffed  oil,  as  evidently  appears  upon  exa¬ 
mining  it  by  diflillation.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
the  addition  to  which  it  owes  its  acrimony.  A  mean 
proportion  of  a  refinou9  extraft  of  cloves  communi¬ 
cates  to  a  large  one  of  oil  a  deep  colour,  and  a  great 
degree  of  acrimony. 

Effential  oil  of  camomile .  Roff. 

184  An  °>1  of  camomile  had  formerly  a  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias  made  by  infufion  of  the  recent  plant, 
and  its  flowers  in  olive  oil;  and  again  feparatine  it  bv 
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preffnre  after  impregnating  ft  with  the  a&lve  pa«rt«  ofPrepara- 
ihe  plant  by  beat.  This,  however,  was  intended  only^s  a,lcl 
for  external  application ;  but  the  effential  oil  is  meant 
to  be  ufed  internally.  w— ■ 

It  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a  flrong  not  ungrateful 
fmell,  refembling  that  of  the  flowers ;  its  colour  is  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  call  of  greenifh  ®r  brown.  It  is  fometimes 
given  in  the  dole  of  a  few  drops,  as  a  carminative,  in 
hyfteric  diforders,  and  likewife  as  a  vermifuge  :  it  may 
be  conveniently  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread. 

Oil  of  cinnamon ,  Roff. 

This  valuable  oil  is  extremely  hot  and  pungent,  of  a  185 
moft  agreeable  flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinnamon  it- 
fclf.  In  cold  languid  cafes,  and  debilities  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  immediate  cordials 
and  relloratives.  The  dofe  is  one,  two,  or  three  drops: 
which  mult  always  be  carefully  diluted  by  the  media¬ 
tion  of  fugar,  &c.;  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of  this 
oil,  that  a  Angle  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  undi¬ 
luted,  produces,  as  Boerhaave  obferves,  a  gangrenous 
efehar.  In  the  diflillation  of  this  oil,  a  fmart  fire  is 
required  ;  and  the  low  head,  with  a  channel  round  it, 
recommended  for  the  diflillation  of  the  lefs  volatile 
oils,  is  particularly  neceffary  for  this,  which  is  one  of 
the  leaft  "volatile,  and  which  is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in 
exceeding  fmall  quantity.  The  diftilled  water  retains 
no  fmall  portion  of  the  oil ;  but  this  oil  being  very 
ponderous,  great  part  of  it  fubfides  from  the  water, 
on  Handing  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  cool  place, 

Effential  oil  of fennel  feeds,  Roff. 

The  oil  obtained  from  fweet  fennel-feeds  is  much  j86 
more  elegant  and  agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel.  It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  thefe  preparations: 
it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with  that 
of  anifeeds;  to  which  it  is  likewife  fimilar  in  flavour, 
though  far  more  grateful.  It  is  given  from  two  or 
three  drops  to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a  carminative,  in  cold 
indifpofitions  of  the  flomach  ;  and  in  fome  kinds  of 
coughs  for  promoting  expe&oration. 

Effential  oil  of  rhodium,  Roff. 

This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous,  and  principally  187 
employed  as  a  perfume  in  feenting  pomatums,  and  the 
like.  .  Cuilom  ha3  not  as  yet  received  any  preparation 
of  this  elegant  aromatic  wood  into  internal  ufe  among 

U3.  & 


Effential  oil  of  mace .  Roff. 


The  effential  oil  of  mace  is  moderately  pungent,  1 88 
very  volatile,  and  of  a  flrong  aromatic  fmell,  like  that 
of  the  fpice  rtfelf.  It  is  thin  and  limpid,  of  a  pale 
yellowiih  colour,  with  a  portion  of  thicker  and  dark¬ 
er  coloured  oil  at  the  bottom.  This  oil,  taken  inter¬ 
nally  to  the  extent  of  a  few  drops,  is  celebrated  in 
vomiting,  fingultus,  and  colic  pains  ;  and  in  the  fame 
complaints  it  has  alfo  beeu  advifed  to  be  applied  exter¬ 
nally  to  the  umbilical  region.  It  is,  however, [but  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  (hops. 

Effential  oil  of  marjoram .  Roff. 

This  oil  is  very  hot  and  penetrating,  in  flavour  not 
near  fo  agreeable  as  the  marjoram  itfelf ;  when  in  per- 
fedion,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  by  long  keeping, 
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Prepara-  ft  turns  reddifh  :  if  diftilled  with  too  great  a  heat,  it 

Comrofi-  r*^es  co^olir  at  ^  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 

tion«!  be  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  relaxations,  obftru&ions, 
>  and  musous  difcharges  of  the  uterus  :  the  dofe  is  one 

or  two  drops. 

EJfential  oil  of  nutmegs .  Roff. 

190  The  effential  oil  of  nutmegs  poffeffes  the  flavour  and 
aromatic  virtues  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  oil  of  mace,  hut  fomewhat 
lefs  grateful. 

Effential  oil  of  rue.  RofT. 

191  The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid  tafte,  and  a  penetra¬ 
ting  fmell,  refembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  rather 
more  unpleafant.  It  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  hy- 
fteric  disorders  and  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  alfo  in 
epilepfies  proceeding  from  a  relaxed  date  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparingly.  The  largeft  quan¬ 
tity  is  obtained  from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready  to 
fall  off,  and  the  feeds  begin  to  fhow  themfelves :  fuit- 
able  maceration,  previous  to  the  distillation,  is  here  ex¬ 
tremely  neceflary. 


EJfential  oil  of  favory .  RofT. 

Savory  yields  on  diftillation  a  fmall  quantity  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  of  great  fubtility  and  volatility  ;  and  it  is 
unqueftionably  an  active  article,  but  among  us  it  is 
not  employed  in  medicine. 


EJfential  oil  of  tanfy.  RofT. 

Tanfy  yields  on  diftillation  an  oil  of  a  greenifh  co¬ 
lour  inclining  to  yellow.  It  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  herb, 
and  poffeffes  at  leaft  its  aromatic  property  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  ftate. 


Oil  of  wax.  Dan. 

XQ4  Melt  yellow  bces-wax  with  twice  its  quantity  of  fand, 
*  and  diftil  in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand-furnace.  At 

fir  ft  an  acid  liquor  rifes,  and  afterwards  a  thick  oil, 
which  ftick3  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  unlefs  it  be 
heated  by  applying  live  coal.  This  may  be  redti- 
fied  into  a  thin  oil,  by  diftilling  it  feveral  times, 
without  addition,  in  a  fand-heat. 

Boerhaave  diredls  the  wax,  cut  in  pieces,  to  be  put 
into  the  retort  firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it  ,*  when 
as  much  fand  may  be  poured  thereon  as  will  fill  the 
remaining  half.  This  is  a  neater,  and  much  lefs  trou- 
blefome  way,  than  melting  the  wax,  and  mixing  it 
with  the  fand  before  they  are  put  iuto  the  retort.  The 
author  above-mentioned  highly  commends  this  oil 
againft  roughnefs  and  chaps  of  the  fkin,  and  other  like 
purpofes  :  the  college  of  Strafburgh  fpeak  alfo  of  it 
being  given  internally,  and  fay  it  is  a  powerful  diure¬ 
tic  (ingens  diureticum)  in  dofes  from  two  to  four  or 
more  drops ;  but  its  difagreeable  fmell  has  prevented 
its  coming  into  ufe  among  us. 

The  number  of  eflential  oils  which  have  now  a  place 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  and 
likevvife  in  the  foreign  ones  of  modern  date,  is  much 
lefs  confiderable  than  formerly  ;  and  perhaps  thofe  ftill 
retained  afford  a  fuflicient  variety  of  the  more  a&ive 
and  ufeful  oils.  Moft  of  the  oils  mentioned  above, 
particularly  thofe  which  have  a  place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  are  prepared  by  our 
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chemifts  in  Britain,  and  are  eafily  procurable  in  a  to-Prepara- 
lerable  degree  of  perfection  :  but  the  oils  from.  the^ons 
more  expenfive  fpice?, though  ftill  introduced  among  the 
preparations  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  are,  when  . 

employed  among  us,  ufually  imported  from  abroad. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  meet  with  fnch  as  are  fit  for 
ufe.  Nor  are  thefe  adulterations  eafily  difcoverable. 

The  groffer  abufes,  indeed,  may  be  readily  dete&ed  : 
thus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  it  will 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  water  ;  if  with  expreffed 
oils,  rectified  fpirit  will  diffolve  the  eflential,  and  leave 
the  other  behind.;  if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dip¬ 
ping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  mixture,  and  drying  it 
with  a  gentle  heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  betrayed  by 
its  fmell.  But  the  more  fubtlc  artifts  have  contrived 
other  methods  of  fophiftication,  which  elude  all  trials 
of  this  kind.  * 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpecific  gravity  of  oils 
as  a  certain  criterion  of  their  genuinenefs  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  gravity  of  fe¬ 
veral.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  abfolutely  depend¬ 
ed  on  :  for  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjeCts,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  thofe  drawn 
from  different  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  whofe  oils 
ufually  fink  in  water,  yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  di- 
flilled,  an  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which  is  neverthelefs 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  aqueous  fluid  employed  in 
the  diftillation  of  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
laft  runnings  of  fome  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  fome¬ 
times  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water. 

As  all  eflential  oils  agree  in  the  general  properties 
of  folubility  in  fpirit  of  wine,  indiffoliibility  in  water* 
mifeibility  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  certain 
intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  &c. 
it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  varioufly  mixed  with  each 
other,  or  the  dearer  fophifticated  with  the  cheaper, 
without  any  poflibility  of  difeovering  the  abufe  by 
any  trials  of  this  kind.  And  indeed  it  would  not  be 
of  much  advantage  to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had  infal¬ 
lible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  of  every  individual  oik 
It  is  of  a6  much  importance  that  they  be  good ,  as  that 
they  be  genuine;  for  genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  di¬ 
ftillation  and  long  and  carelefs  keeping,  are  often 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  common  fo¬ 
phifticated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be  the  only  certain  tefts 
of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a  bark 
fhould  have  in  every  refped  the  appearance  of  good 
cinnamon,  and  ftiould  be  proved  indifpiitably  to  be 
the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree  ;  yet  if  it  want 
the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a  low  degree, 
we  reject  it ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil. 

It  is  only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  companions  with 
fpecimens  of  known  quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
goodnefs  either  of  the  drugs  themfelves  or  of  their  oils. 

Moft  of  the  eflential  oils,  indeed,  are  too  hot  and 
pungent  to  be  tafted  with  fafety  ;  and  the  fmell  of  the 
fubjeft  is  fo  much  concentrated  in  them,  that  a  fmall 
variation  in  this  refpeft  is  not  eafily  diftinguiftied ;  but 
we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  any  affignable  degree. 

A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  received  on  a  bit  of  fugar,  and  diffolved  by  that  in¬ 
termedium  in  water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which 
it  thus  impregnates  with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of 

flavour 
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Prqiara-  flavour  which  it  communicates  to  a  certain  determinate 
Com  poll-  <luantlty »  be  the  meafure  of  the  degree  of  good- 
tion/  nefs  of  the  oil. 

w— y— We  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  refult  of  fome  experiments, 
ffiowing  the  quantity  of  effential  oil  obtained  from  different 
vegetables ,  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  table.  The  firft 
column  contains  the  names  of  the  refpedtive  vegetable 
fubflances  ;  the  fecond,  the  quantity  of  each  which 
was  fubmitted  to  the  diftillation  ;  and  the  third,  the 
quantity  of  oil  obtained.  In  every  other  part  of  this 
article,  where  pound  weights  are  mentioned,  the  Troy 
pound  of  12  ounces  is  meant:  but  thefe  experiments 
having  been  all  made  by  a  pound  of  16  ounces,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  fet  down  the  matter  of  fad  in 
the  original  weights :  efpecially  as  the  feveral  mate¬ 
rials,  in  the  large  quantity  commonly  required  for  the 
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diftillation  of  oils,  are  purchafed  by  weights  of  the  fame  Prepara 
kind.  But  to  remove  any  ambiguity  which  might  arife tlons  an;* 
from  hence,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  more 
readily  of  the  produd,  a  redu&ion  of  the  weights  is  ,, --v — y 
given  in  the  next  column  ;  which  /hows  the  number  of 
parts  of  each  of  the  fubje&s  from  which  one  part  of 
oil  was  obtained.  .To  each  article  is  affixed  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name  from  whom  the  experiment  was  taken. 

The  different  diftillations  of  one  fubjed,  feveral  of 
which  are  inferted  in  the  table,  ffiow  how  variable  the 
produd  of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic  fpices,  as  well  as 
our  indigenous  plant3,  do  not  always  contain  the  fame 
proportion  of  this  adive  principle  ;  though  it  mud  be 
obferved,  alfo,  that  part  of  the  differences  may  pro¬ 
bably  arife  from  the  operation  itfelf  having  been  more 
©r  lefs  carefully  performed. 


TABLE  of  the  Quantity  of  Essential  Oil  obtained  from  different  Vegetables. 


Agallochum  wood 

Angelica  root 

Anifeed 

Anifeed 

Anifeed 

Afafoetida 

Calamus  aromaticus 

Calamus  aromaticus 

Caraway  feeds 

Caraway  feeds 

Caraway  feeds 

Caroline  thiftle  roots 

Cardamom  feeds 

Carrot  feeds 

Cafcarilla 

Camomile  flowers 

Common  camomile  flowers 

Wild  camomile  flower3 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

Cheivil  leaves,  freffi 

Cedar  wood 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Clary  feeds 

Clary  in  flower,  frelh 

Cloves 

Cloves 

Cloves 

Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  balfam 
Cummin-feed 
Didamnus  Creticus 
ID  ill-feed 
Elecampane  root 
Elemi 


Fennel-feed,  common 
Fennel-feed,  fweet 
Galangal  root 
Garlic  root,  freffi 
Ginger 

Horfe-radiffi  root,  freffi 
Hyffop  leaves 


io  lb.  1 
i  lb. 
i  lb. 

3  to. 

4  lb. 

4  oz. 

50  lb. 

1  lb. 

4  lb. 

2  lb. 

1  cwt. 

I  lb. 

1  oz. 

2  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

6  lb. 

1  lb. 

6  lb.  - 

9  to.  ® 

1  lb.  -3 

1  lb.  5 

1  lb.  [> 

4  lb.  |  *3 
1  ib.  -g 

1  ib.  3 

4  lb-  't 

I  70  lb 
i  lb. 

1  lb. 

2  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  buffi 

1  lb. 

4  lb. 

2  lb. 

1  lb. 

2  oz. 

1  buffi 

1  lb. 

2  lb. 

1  lb. 

8  oz. 

2  lb. 


4  dra. 
i  dra. 
4  dra. 
1  oz. 

I  oz. 


I 

dra. 

2 

02. 

2 

fcr. 

2 

oz. 

9 

dra. 

oz. 

2 

r  fcr. 

I 

fcr. 

I- 

J-dra. 

I 

dra. 

30 

gra. 

5 

dra. 

20 

gra. 

2y  dra. 

30 

gra. 

2 

dra. 

1 

dra. 

! 

fcr. 

1  6 

dra. 

1  2 

dra. 

8 

fcr. 

2 

dra. 

Si 

oz. 

1  i 

oz. 

oz. 

5 

oz. 

6 

oz.  * 

8 

oz. 

2 1 

oz. 

30 

gra. 

2 

oz. 

3t 

fcr. 

1 

oz. 

1 

fcr. 

18 

oz. 

i  dra. 
30  gra-  - 
1  dra. 

IS  gra. 
dra.  J 
Tt  2 


S 


o 


f  320 

Hoff. 

128 

Garth . 

32 

Neum . 

48 

Lewis. 

64 

Lewis . 

32 

Neum. 

i85 

Hoff 

192 

Neum . 

32 

Lewis. 

2  81 

Lewis. 

21! 

Lewis. 

*53 

Neum. 

H 

Neum.  w 

171 

Lewis. 

128 

Carth. 

256 

Carth. 

I53 

Lewis • 

384 

Carth. 

307 

Lewis . 

2304 

Neum. 

64 

Marg . 

128 

Sala . 

l5S 

Neum. 

8  Jr 

Lemery. 

64 

Carth . 

4.5  r 

Carth.  \ 

256 

Lewis. 

594 

Lewis. 

1  of 

Leichm . 

7f 

Carth. 

6f 

Hoff 

Hoff, 

2 

Lewis . 

Lewis. 

256 

Lewis. 

32 

Lewis . 

245 

Neum . 

1 6 

Neum . 

48 

Neum . 

Lewis. 

128 

Carth. 

256 

Neum . 

128 

Neum. 

256  | 

Neum. 

237  1 

Neum . 

Hyffop 

Hyffop 
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Hyffop  leaves 

Hyffop  leaves  -  * 

Hyffop  leaves,  frefh  * 

Hyffop  leaves,  frefh 

Hyffop  leaves,  frefh 

Juniper-berries 

Juniper-berries 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefh  • 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  flowers,  frefh 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Broad  leaved  lavender  flowers,  dry 
Broad-leaved  lavender  flowers,  dry 
Lovage  root 
Mace 
Mace 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli 

Marjoram  leaves,  frefh 

Marjoram  leaves,  dried 

Mafterwort  root 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried 

Mint  in  flower,  frefh 

Mint-leaves,  dried 

Peppermint,  frefh 

Myrrh 

Myrrh 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Parfley  feeds  -  * 

Parfley  leaves,  frefh 
Parfnip  feeds 

Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frefh 
Black  pepper 
Black  pepper 
Black  pepper 
Black  pepper 
Black  pepper 
Pimento 
Rhodium  wood 
Rhodium  wood 
Rhodium  wood 
Rhodium  wood 
Rhodium  wood 
Rofemary  in  flower 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves,  frefh 
Rofes  _  * 

Rofes 
Rofes 

Rue  -  -  * 

Rue 

Rue  in  flower 

Rue  in  flower  -  - 


i  lb.  i  r 

It  dra. 

r 

85: 

i  lb. 

2  dra. 

64 

2  CWt. 

6  oz. 

J97 

JO  lb. 

3  dra- 

427 

3°  lb- 

9  dra. 

427 

8  lb. 

3  oz- 

42I- 

X  lb. 

3  dra- 

42t 

48  lb. 

12  oz. 

64 

30  lb. 

6Joz. 

72 

134  lb. 

2  lb. 

60  oz. 

4°  3 

4  dra. 

64 

4  lb. 

2  oz. 

32 

2  lb. 

I  oz. 

32 

4  lb. 

3  oz- 

2  it 

4  lb. 

I  oz. 

64 

1  lb. 

2  dra. 

64 

I  lb. 

1  dra. 

128 

1  lb. 

5  dra. 

25  f 

1  lb. 

6  dra. 

2i| 

81  lb. 

3?  oz. 

347 

I3ilb. 

3Tdra-  . 

493 

34  . 

It  OZ. 

362 

iSJlb. 

4  dra. 

592 

4  lb. 

1  oz. 

64 

1  lb. 

3°  gra* 

256 

14  lb. 

4  dra. 

6 

0 

448 

6  lb. 

4r  dra. 

177 

4  lb. 

I  t  oz. 

-a 

<u 

424 

4  lb. 

r=! 

3  dra. 

.G 

-  *  r3 

i7of 

1  lb. 

*0 

2  dra. 

*■64 

1  lb. 

*73 

3  dra. 

O 

■c a 

42-f 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1 

!>  "  < 
0 

1  oz. 

1  1  oz. 

n 

!>  *3  < 

16  . 
i  16 

1  lb. 

4  dra. 

3  2 

1  lb. 

T3 

<D 

6  dra. 

O 

2iy 

1  lb. 

5  dra. 

tJ 

C3 

25r 

2  lb. 

1  dra. 

04 

0 

256 

238  lb. 

2  oz. 

G 

O 

I9°4 

8  lb. 

2  dra. 

4-» 

512 

13  lb. 

6  dra. 

C3 

277 

2  1b. 

6  dra. 

.Q 

42t 

I  lb. 

2  J  dra. 

82 

1  lb. 

4  fcr. 

96 

1  lb. 

- 

1  dra. 

128 

6  lb. 

3  dra* 

256 

1  oz. 

30  gra. 

36 

I  lb. 

3  dra- 

42r 

1  lb. 

2  dra. 

64 

\  lb. 

3  dra. 

42t 

1  lb. 

3  dra. 

42t 

1  lb.  . 

4  dra. 

32 

1  CWt. 

8  oz. 

224 

I  lb. 

2  dra. 

64 

1  lb. 

3  dra. 

42t 

3  ik* 

3s-  dra. 

121 

1  lb. 

i  dra. 

128 

I  lb. 

1 4  dra. 

82 

70  lb. 

5  oz« 

224 

100  lb. 

4  dra. 

3200 

100  lb. 

1  oz. 

1600 

12  lb. 

3°  gra* 

768 

10  lb. 

2  dra. 

640 

10  lb. 

4  dra. 

32° 

4  lb. 

1  dra. 

512 

j  60  lb. 

24  oz. 

5°  7 

J 

V 

Carth* 
Carth . 
Lewis. 


Hoff. 
Garth . 
Lewis , 
Lewis. 
Lewis . 

Hoff. 

Lewis . 
Hof 
Hoff 
Hoff 
Carth . 
Carth* 
Neum. 
Carth • 
Lewis. 
Lewis «, 
Lewis . 
Lewis • 
Hoff 
Neum • 
Neum . 
Neum • 
Hoff. 
Hoff. 
Hoff 
Neum « 
Hoff 
Geoff. 
Neum . 
Sala. 
Carth . 
Carth . 
Carth • 
Carth » 
Carth • 
Carth • 
Neum . 
Carth. 
Heifler . 
Geoff. 
Neum , 
Neum , 
Sala. 
Sala . 
Carth. 
Carth . 
Lewis • 
Sala. 
Sala. 
Neum • 
Carth • 
Carth . 
Lewis. 
Lac  hen. 
Homb. 
Hoff. 
Hoff. 
Hoff. 
Hoff 
Hoff 
Rue 
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Rue  with  the  feeds 
Saffron  * 

Sage  leaves 

Sage  in  flower,  frefh 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Safiafras 

Saffafras 

Savin 

Saunders,  yellow 
Smallage  feeds 
Stechas  in  flower,  frefh 
Thyme  in  flower,  frefh 
Thyme  in  flower,  dry 
Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefh 
Lemon  thyme  irf  flower,  frefh 
Lemon  thyme,  a  little  dried 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Zedoary 


72  lb. 

, 

-  3  oz.  " 

•58+ 

i  lb. 

i-y  dra. 

1  lb. 

5  fcr* 

g 

77 

34  lb. 

l±OZ. 

0 

544 

• 

27  lb. 

6  dra. 

-0 

576 

8  lb. 

ii  dra. 

e* 

G 

68l 

6  lb. 

— < 

i|  oz. 

*  rt 

55 

6  lb. 

'0 

2  oz. 

In 

0 

48 

. 

2  lb. 

a 

5  oz. 

c n 
a 

6? 

1  lb. 

G 

& 

2  dra. 

£ 

64 

1  lb. 

C3 

2t  fcr. 

>  ‘0  < 

J54 

5ilb. 

1  U-t 

0 

2  dra. 

0 

368 

- 

2  CWt. 

<u 

Si  oz. 

i_ 

65  2 

3i^- 

T3 

It  dra. 

o, 

298 

51  lb. 

i*oz. 

<D 

653 

98  lb. 

2-1  OZ. 

O 

627 

104  lb. 

3  oz- 

*  rt 

555 

4  lb. 

I  oz. 

rO 

64 

- 

18  lb. 

I  T  OZ. 

I92 

25  lb. 

3I  OZ* 

114 

1  lb. 

!  1 

i  dra. 

128 

* 

■Hoff 

Vogel. 

Carth. 

Lewis. 

Lewis. 

Lewis • 

Hoff. 

Neum. 

Hoff. 

Garth. 

Neum. 

Lewis. 

Lewis • 

Lewis. 

Lewis. 

Lewis . 

Lewi's. 

Lewis. 

Lewis . 

Lewis . 

Neum. 
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Chap.  VII.  Salts* 

Diluted  or  weak  vitriolic  acid.  L. 

tgfi  Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  by  weight ;  diftilled 
water,  8  ounces  by  weight.  Mix  them  by  degrees. 

Weak  vitriolic  acid ,  commonly  called  weak  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol .  E. 

Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  one  part;  water,  feven  parts. 
Mix  them. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias,  direc¬ 
tions  were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  by  the  apothecary  himfelf,  under  the  heads  of 
fpirit  and  oil  of  vitriol ,  fpirit  or  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  bell3 
See.:  but  as  it  is  now  found  that  all  thefe  modes  are 
expen five,  and  that  this  acid  may  be  furnifhed  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  the  trading  chemifls  preparing  it  on 
a  large  fcale,  it  is  with  propriety  that  both  colleges 
have  now  rejeded  it  from  the  preparations,  and  intro¬ 
duced  it  only  into  the  lift  of  the  materia  medica. 

When,  however,  it  is  of  the  degree  of  concentration 
there  required,  it  can  be  employed  for  very  few  pnr- 
pofes  in  medicine.  The  moil  fimple  form  in  which  it 
can  be  advantageoufly  employed  internally,  is  that  in 
which  it  is  merely  diluted  with  water  :  and  it  is  high¬ 
ly  proper  that  there  fliould  be  fome  fixed  ftandard  in 
which  the  acid  in  this  ftate  fhould  be  kept.  -  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  not  adopted  the  fame  ftandard 
with  refped  to  ftrength  :  for  in  the  one,  the  ftrong 
acid  conftitutes  an  eighth  ;  and  in  the  other,  only  a 
ninth  of  the  mixture.  The  former  proportion,  which 
is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  we  are  inclined  to 
prefer,  as  it  gives  exactly  a  dram  of  acid  to  the  ounce: 
but  the  dilution  by  means  of  diftilled  water,  which  i3 
direded  by  the  London,  is  preferable  to  fpring* water’; 
which,  even  in  its  pureil  ftate,  is  rarely  free  from  im¬ 
pregnations  in  part  affecting  the  acid. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  is  the  mod  ponderous  of  all  the 
liquids  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  moft  powerful 
of  the  acids.  Jf  any  other  acid  be  united  with  a  fixed 
alkaline  fait  or  earth,  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic, 


fuch  acid  will  be  diflodged,  and  arife  on  applying  z 
moderate  heat,  leaving  the  vitriolic  in  pofieflion  of  the 
alkali ;  though  without  this  addition  it  would  not  yield 
to  the  moft  vehement  fire.  Mixed  with  water,  it  in- 
ftandy  creates  great  heat,  infomuch  that  glafs  vefiels 
are  apt  to  crack  from  the  mixture,  unlefs  it  be  very 
flowly  performed  :  expofed  to  the  air,  it  imbibes  moi- 
fture,  and  foon  acquires  a  remarkable  increafe  of  weight. 

In  medicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  fubfervient  to 
other  preparations  :  it  is  alfo  frequently  mixed  with 
julep3  and  the  like,  in  fuch  quantity  as  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  the  liquor  an  agreeable  tartnefs,  and  it 
then  is  a  cooling  antifeptic,  a  reftringent,  and  a  fto- 
machic. 

It  is  particularly  ufeful  for  allaying  inordinate  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  ftomach,  when  under  the  form  of  finguL 
tits  or  vomiting.  For  its  medical  properties,  fee  Acids 
and  Vitriol. 

Nitrons  acid.  L. 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  by  weight,  60  ounces;  vi-  197 
triolic  acid,  by  weight,  29  ounces.  Mix  and  diftil. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  is  to  the  weight  of  di- 
ftilled  water  as  1550  to  1000. 

Nitrous  acid ,  commonly  called  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  nitre,  bruifed,  two  pounds ;  vitriolic 
acid,  one  pound.  Having  put  the  nitre  into  a  glafs 
retort,  pour  on  it  the  fpirit ;  then  diftil  in  a  fand- 
heat,  gradually  increafing  the  fire,  till  the  fand-pot 
becomes  of  a  dull  red  colour. 

Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expels  the  nitrous,  in  red  cor- 
rofive  vapours,  which  begin  to  iflue  immediately  on 
mixture  ;  and  which  the  operator  ought  cantioufly  to 
avoid.  A  pound  of  acid  of  vitriol  is  fuffleient  to  ex¬ 
pel  all  the  acid  from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre,  not 
from  more  :  fome  dired  equal  parts  of  the  two  The 
fpirit,  in  either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ;  the  dif¬ 
ference,  in  this  refped,  affe ding  only  the  refiduum. 

If  two  parts  of  nitre  be  taken  to  one  of  vitriolic  acid, 
the  remaining  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre  is  completely 
faturated  with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  the  refuh  is  a 
neutral  fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tartar,  as  we 
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Prepar  u  fhall  fee  hereafter.  IT  more  nitre  be  ufed,  a  part  of 
tions  and  the  m*tre  In  fubflance  will  remain  blended  with  this 
i tions^0  neutral  fait :  if  lefs  nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  enough 

~  to  fatnrate  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  refiduum  will 
not  be  a  neutral  fait,  but  a  very  acid  one.  In  this  laft 
cafe  there  is  one  conveniency ;  the  acid  fait  being  rea¬ 
dily  foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got  out  without  break  • 
ing  the  retort,  which  the  others  are  not. 

Diluted  or  weak  nitrous  acid.  L. 

Take  of  nitrous  acid,  diflilled  water,  each  one  pound* 
Mix  them. 

Weak  nitrous  acid.  E. 

Take  of  nitrous  acid,  water,  equal  weights.  Mix  them, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapours. 

In  the  old  editions  both  of  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeias,  dire&ions  were  given  for  the 
preparation  of  aquafortis  fimplex  and  duplex;  but  thefe 
were  no  more  than  different  forms  of  preparing  an  im¬ 
pure  nitrous  acid,  unfit  for  medical  purpofes.  They 
are  therefore,  with  propriety,  fuperfeded  by  the  more 
fimple  formulae  of  nitrous  acid  and  diluted  or  weak 
nitrous  acid,  mentioned  above.  In  making  the  di¬ 
luted  acid,  diflilled  water  is  preferable  to  common  wa¬ 
ter. 

The  vapour  feparated  during  the  mixing  of  nitrous 
acid  and  water,  is  the  permanently  elaftic  fluid  called 
nitrous  acid  air ,  which  is  deleterious  to  animal  life. 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in  flren^thto  the  vitriolic, 
and  diflodges  all  others  from  alkaline  falts  or  earths. 

'  Tt  differs  from  all  the  other  acids  in  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters  :  if  a  folution  of  any  inflammable 
fub fiance,  as  hartfhorn,  .&c.  in  this  acid,  be  fet  to  eva¬ 
porate,  as  foon  as  the  matter  approaches  to  drynefs,  a 
violent  detonation  enfues.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  acid 
is  as  a  menftruum  for  certain  minerals,  and  a3  the  bafls 
of  fome  particular  preparations  to  be  mentioned  here¬ 
after.  It  has  beeu  given  likewife,  diluted  with  any 
convenient  vehicle,,  as  a  diuretic,  from  io  to  50  drops. 

Muriatic  acid .  L. 

Take  of  dry  fea-falt,  10  pounds;  vitriolic  acid,  fix 
pounds  ;  water,  five  pounds.  Add  the  vitriolic  acid 
firfl  mixed  with  the  w'atcr  by  degrees,  to  the  fait ; 
then  diftil. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  diflilled  water 
as  1170  to  1000. 

Muriatic  acid ,  commonly  called  fpirit  of  fea-falt.  E. 

Take  of  fea-falt,  two  pounds ;  vitriolic  acid,  water, 
each  one  pound.  Let  the  fait  be  firfl  put  into  a 
pot,  and  brought  to  a  red  heat,  that  the  oily  impu¬ 
rities  may  be  confumed;  then  put  it  into  the  retort. 
Next  mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled,  pour  it  upon  che  fait.  Laflly, 
dillil  in  a  fand  heat  with  a  middling  heat,  as  long 
as  any  acid  comes  over. 

The  marine,  or  muriatic  acid,  arifes,  not  in  red 
fumes  like  the  nitrous,  but  in  white  ones.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  is  more  neceflary  here  than  in  the  fore- 
going  procefs;  the  marine  vapours  being  fo  volatile, 
as  fcarcely  to  condenfe  without  fome  adventitious  hu- 
crudity.  The  acid  of  vitriol  is  mofl  conveniently  mix- 
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ed  with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or  done -ware  vefTd :  Prepara- 
for  unlefs  the  mixture  be  made  exceedingly  flow,  ittions. anc* 
grows  fo  hot  as  to  endanger  breaking  a  glafs  one.  Compoft- 
The  fplrit  of  fea-falt  is  the  weakeft  of  the  mineral  V0!!!!  - 
acids,  but  (Longer  than  any  of  the  vegetable  :  it  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  fire  to  diflil  it  than  that  of  nitre,  yet 
it  is  more  readily  diffipate  1  by  the  a&ion  of  the  air. 

It  is  ufed  chiefly  as  a  menftruum  for  the  making  of 
other  preparations  ;  fometimes,  likewife,  it  is  given, 
properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogiflic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  from  10  to  60  or  70  drops. 

Diflilled  vinegar. 

Take  of  vinegar  five  pints.  Diflil  with  a  gentle  fire,  in  2®3 
glafs  veflels,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fall  free  from  etn- 
pyreuma.  L. 

Let  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be  diflilled  in  glafs  vef- 
fels  with  a  gentle  heat.  Let  the  two  firfl  pounds  • 
that  come  over  be  thrown  away  as  containing  too 
much  water  ;  let  four  pounds  next  following  be  re- 
ferved  as  the  diflilled  vinegar.  What  remains  is  a 
flill  ftronger  acid,  but  too  much  a£ted  on  by  the 
heat.  E. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed  either  in  a  common 
flill  with  its  head,  or  in  a  retort.  The  better  kinds  of 
wine-vinegar  fhouid  be  ufed ;  thofe  prepared  from  malt 
liquors,  however  fine  and  clear  they  may  feem  to  be, 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  a  vifeous  fubflance,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  flimynefs  and  ropynefs  to  which  they 
are  very  much  fubjedl  :  this  not  only  hinders  the  acid 
parts  from  rifing  freely,  but  likewife  is  apt  to  make 
the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  recipient,  and  at  the 
fame  time  difpofes  it  to  receive  a  difagreeable  impref- 
fion  from  the  fire.  And  indeed,  with  the  bed  kind 
of  vinegar,  if  the  diftillation  be  carried  on  to  any  great 
length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  an  empyreuma. 

The  beft  method  of  preventing  this  inconvenience  is, 
if  a  retort  be  ufed,  to  place  the  fand  but  a  little  way 
up  its  fides,  and  when  fomewhat  more  than  half  the 
liquor  is  come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remainder  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  frefh  vinegar  equal  to  the  liquor  drawn  off.  This 
may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  ;  the  vinegar  fup- 
plied  at  each  time  being  previoufly  heated.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the  ope¬ 
ration,  but  alfo  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  retort. 

If  the  common  flill  be  employed,  it  fhouid  likewife  be 
occafionally  fupplied  with  frefh  vinegar  in  proportion 
as  the  fpirit  runs  off;  and  this  continued  until  the  pro¬ 
cefs  can  be  conveniently  carried  no  farther  ;  the  diftil- 
led  fpirit  muft  be  redlified  by  a  fecond  diftillation  in  a 
retort  or  glafs  alembic  ;  for  although  the  head  and  re¬ 
ceiver  be  of  glafs  or  Hone  ware,  the  acid  will  contract, 
a  metallic  taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  13  commonly  thrown 
away  as  ufelefs,  although,  if  fkilfully  managed,  it  might 
be  made  to  turn  to  good  account ;  the  mofl  acid  parts 
of  the  vinegar  flill  remaining  in  it.  Mixed  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  fine  dry  fand,  and  committed 
to  diftillation  in  a  retort,  with  a  well-regulated  fire,  it 
yields  an  exceeding  flro  g  acid  fpiiit,  together  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  taints  the  fpirit  with  a  dif¬ 
agreeable  odour.  This  acid  is  neverthelefs,  without 
any  rectification,  better  for  fome  purpofes  (as  a  little 
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of  it  will  go  a  creat  way)  than  the  pure  fpirit  ;  par^ 
ticularly  for  making  the  diuretic  or  acetated  kali 
.the  London  college  ;  for  there  the  oily  matter,  on 
J  which  its  ill  flavour  depends,  is  burnt  out  by  the  calci¬ 
nation. 

^  The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  purer  and  ftronger  acid  than 
vinegar  itfelf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other  refpe&s. 
(SeeViNEGAR).  Their  principal  difference  from  the  mi¬ 
neral  acidconfifts  in  their  being  milder, lefs  flimulating, 
lefsdifpofed  to  affe£t  the  kidneys  and  promote  the  uri¬ 
nary  fecretions,  or  to  coagulate  the  animal  juices.  The 
matter  left  after  the  diftilktion  in  glafs  veffels,  though 
not  ufed  in  medicine,  would  doubtlefs  prove  a  fervice- 
able  detergent  faponaceous  acid;  and  in  this  light  (lands 
recommended  by  Boerhaave. 

Concentrated  vinegar.  Suec. 

Let  white  wine  vinegar  be  frozen  in  a  wooden  veffel  in 
cold  winter  weather;  and  let  the  fluid  feparated  from 
the  ice  be  preferved  for  ufe.  It  may  be  confidercd  as 
fufficiently  ftrong,  if  one  dram  of  it  be  capable  of 
faturating  a  fcruple  of  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali. 

#  This  is  a  very  eafy  mode  for  obtaining  the  acid  of 
vinegar  in  a  concentrated  date,  and  freed  from  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  its  water.  But  at  the  fame  time 
we  do  not  thus  obtain  the  acid  either  fo  much  con¬ 
centrated,  or  in  fo  pure  a  (late  as  by  the  following  pro- 
cefs. 

Acetous  acid.  L. 

202  Take  of  verdegrife,  in  coarfe  powder,  two  pounds.  Dry 

it  pcrfe&ly  by  mean3  of  a  water-bath  faturated  with 
fea-falc ;  then  diflil  it  in  a  fand-bath,  and  after  that 
didil  the  liquor.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  di¬ 
alled  water  as  1050  to  1000. 

By  this  procefs,  it  may  be  readily  concluded  that 
we  obtain  the  acetous  acid  in  its  moti  concentrated 
Bate,  and  with  the  lead  admixture  of  water.  And  af¬ 
ter  the  re-diflillation,  it  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  that  it 
will  be  free  from  all  mixture  of  the  copper.  But  the 
internal  ufe  of  it  has  been  objedled  to  by  fome,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  may  Bill  retain  a  portion  of  the  me¬ 
tal  ;  and  hitherto  it  has,  we  believe,  been  but  little  em¬ 
ployed. 

Cryfal/ized  acid  of  tartar .  Suec. 

20 3  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  frequently  wafhed  with  warm 

water,  two  pounds;  fpring  water,  32  pounds.  Af¬ 
ter  flight  boiling,  by  degrees  add  of  cream  of  tartar 
7  pounds,  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  faturation. 
Removing  the  vefTel  from  the  fire,  let  it  Band  for 
half  an  hour,  then  cautioufly  pour  off  the  clear  li¬ 
quor  into  z  glafs  veffel.  Wafh  the  refiduum  or  tar- 
tareous  felemtes  by  pouring  water  on  it  three  or  four 
times,  l  o  this  refiduum  afterwards  add  of  weak 
vitriolic  acid  16  pounds,  let  it  be  dige fled  for  a  day, 
frequently  Birring  it  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  After 
this  pour  the  acid  liquor  into  a  glafs  veffel  ;  but 
with  the  refiduum  mix  16  pounds  of  fpring  water- 
Aram  it  through  paper, and  again  pour  water  on  the 
refiduum  till  it  become  infipid;  Let  the  acid  li 
quors  mixed  together  in  a  glafs  veffel  be  boiled  to 
the  confUlencc  of  a  thin  fyrup  ;  which  being  drain¬ 
ed,  mud  be  fet  apart  for  the  formation  of  erydals. 
Let  the  cryftals  coUe&ed  after  repeated  didillations 
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be  dried  on  paper,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  dry  Prepara- 
place.  tions  and 

If  before  cryffallization  a  little  of  the  infpiffated  acid^^l>ofi" 
liquor  be  diluted  with  four  times  its  quantity  of  pure  IT 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  of  litharge  be  put 
into  it, a  white  fediment  will  immediately  be  depofi- 
ted.  If  a  few  drops  of  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  be  then 
added, the  mixture  will  become  limpid,  if  the  tartare- 
ous  liquor  be  pure  and  entirely  free  from  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  but  if  it  be  not,  it  will  become  white.  This 
fault,  however,  may  be  corre&ed,  if  the  acid  of  ttfr- 
tar  be  diluted  with  fix  pounds  of  water  and  a  few  ' 

ounces  of  the  tartareous  felenitesbe  added  to  it.  Af¬ 
ter  this  it  may  be  digeffed,  Brained,  and  cryBallized. 

,  By  ^is  procefs,  the  acid  of  tartar  may  be  obtained 
in  a  pure  folid  form.  It  would,  however,  be  perhaps 
an  improvement  of  the  procefs,  if  quicklime  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  place  of  chalk.  For  Dr  Black  has  found 
that  quicklime  abforbs  the  whole  of  the  tartareous  acid, 
and  then  the  fupematant  liquor  contains  only  the  alka¬ 
line  part  of  the  tartar  ;  whereas,  when  chalk  is  employ¬ 
ed,  it  contains  a  folution  of  foluble  tartar,  the  chalk 
taking  up  only  the  fuperabundant  acid.  By  this  me¬ 
thod  then  a  greater  quantity  of  tartareous  acid  might 
be  obtained  from  the  fediment.  The  tartareous  acid, 
has  not  hitherto  been  much  employed  in  its  pure  Bate. 

But  befides  being  ufeful  for  fome  purpofes  in  medi¬ 
cine,  for  which  the  cream  of  tartar  is  at  prefent  in 
ufe,  and  where  that  fuperfaturated  neutral  may  be 
lefs  proper,  there  is  alfo  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  from 
the  employment  of  the  pure  acid,  we  fhould  arrive  at 
more  certainty  in  the  preparation  of  the  antimonium 
tartanzatum,  or  tartar  emetic,  than  by  employing  the 
cream  of  tartar,  the  proportion  of  acid  i.n  which  varies 
very  much  from  different  circumBances.  The  pure 
acid  of  tartar  might  alfo  probably  be  employed  with 
advantage  for  bringing  other  metallic  fubBances  to  a 
faline  Bate. 

Dijlilled  acid  of  tartar.  Suec. 

Let  pounded  crude  tartar  be  put  into  a  tubulated  204 
earthen  or  iron  retort  till  it  fills  about  two  thirds  of 
it,  and  let  diBillation  be  performed  by  gradually  in- 
creating  the  heat.  Into  the  recipient,  which  fhould 
be  very  large,  an  acid  liquor  will  pafs  over  together 
with  the  oil;  which  being  feparated  from  the  oil,  muff 
again  be diBilled  from  a  glafs  retort.  If  the  refiduum 
contained  in  the  earthen  or  iron  retort  be  diluted 
with  water,  Brained  through  paper, and  boiled  to  dry- 
nefs,  it  gives  what  is  called  the  alkali  of  tartar.  If 
this  do  not  appear  white,  it  may  be  made  fo  by  burn- 
ing,  folution,  Braining,  and  evaporation. 

This  is  another  mode  of  obtaining  both  the  acid  and 
alkali  of  tartar  in  a  pretty  pure  Bate  V  and,,  as  well  as 
the  former,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  being  adopted  into 
our  pharmacopoeias. 

Aerated  water.  Roff. 


Let  fpring.  water  be  faturated  with  the  fixed  air,  or 
aerial  acid,  anting  from  a  folution  of  chalk  in  vitri¬ 
olic  acid,  or  in  any  fimilar  acid.  Water  may  alfo 
be  impregnated  by  the  fixed  air  rifing  from  ferment¬ 
ing  liquors. 

The  aerial  acid,  on  which  wc  have  already  had  gccutirm 
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to  make  fome  obfewMiona,  befides  the  great  Influence 
which  it  haa  as  affeding  different  falme  bodies  into 

whofe  compofition  it  enters,  is  alfo  frequently  employ. 

,  ed  in  medicine,  with  a  view  to  its  a&lon  on  the  human 
body.  The  late  ingenious  Dr  Dobfon,  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Fixed  Air,’  has  pointed  out  many  purpo¬ 
rts  for  which  it  may  be  uftfully  employed,  and  ieveral 
different  forms  under  which  it  may  be  ufech  But  there 
is  no  form  under  which  it  is  at  prefent  more  frequently 
bad  recourfe  to  than  that  of  aerated  or  mephitic  wa¬ 
ter,  as  it  has  often  been  called.  And  although  not 
yet  received  either  into  the  Londoner  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias,  it  is  daily  employed  in  pradice,  and 
is  we  think  jutlly  iatitled  to  a  place  among  the  faline 
preparations. 

The  molt  convenient  mode  of  impregnating  water 
with  the  aerial  acid,  and  thus  having  it  in  our  power 
to  exhibit  that  acid  as  it  were  in  a  diluted  Hate,  is  by 
means  of  a  well  known  and  fufficiently  fimple  appa¬ 
ratus,  contrived  by  that  ingenious  phdofopher  Hr 
Nooth.  Such  a  machine  ought,  we  think,  to  be  kept 
in  every  (hop  for  the  more  ready  preparation  of  this 
fluid.  Water  properly  impregnated  with  the  aerial 
acid  has  an  agreeable  acidulous  tafte.  It  is  often  em- 
ployed  with  great  advantage  in  the  way  of  common 
drink,  by  thofe  who  are  fubje&ed  to  ffomreh  com¬ 
plaints,  and  by  calculous  patients.  But,  befides  tins, 
it  furnifhes  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  or 
many  other  medicines. 

Befides  the  fimple  aerated  water,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Rofiica  contains  alfo  an  aqua  aeris  fixi  martiabs,  or 
ferruginous  aerated  water.  This  is  prepared  by  ini- 
pending  iron  wires  in  that  water  till  the  water  be  ful¬ 
ly  faturated  with  the  metal.  And  in  confequence  of 
this  acid,  fimple  water  becomes  a  menffruum  both  tor 
different  metallic  and  earthy  fubftances.  But  water 
in  this  Bate  may  be  confidered  rather  as  fitted  for  thole 
purpofes  for  which  chalybeates  are  in  ufe,  than  as  a 
preparation  of  the  aerial  acid. 

Salt  and  Gil  of  amber .  L. 

Take  of  amber  two  pounds.  Diffd  in  a  fand  heat, 
gradually  augmented  :  an  acid  liquor,  oil,  and  ialt 
impregnated  with  oil,  will  afeend. 

On  this  article  we  have  already  offered  feme  obfer- 
vations  under  the  head  of  Effcntial  0,1s.  Hie  direc¬ 
tions  here  given  by  the  London  college  differ  chiefly 
from  thofe  of  the  Edinburgh  college  formerly  men¬ 
tioned,  In  no  fand  being  employed  :  But  when  care  is 
taken  that  the  fand  be  pure,  it  can  give  no  improper 
impregnation  to  the  medicine,  and  may  prevent  fome 
inconveniences  In  the  diftillat.on,  particularly  that  of 
the  amber  rif.ng  in  fubftance  into  the  receiver. 

Purified  fait  of  amber.  L. 

Take  of  fait  of  amber  half  a  pound  ;  diftilled  water, 
one  pint.  Boil  the  fait  in  the  diftilled  water,  and 

'  fet  slide  the  folution  to  cryffalhze. 

Salt  of  amber,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  white,  of  an 
acid  tafte,  and  not  ungrateful.  It  requires,  for  its  m- 
lution,  of  cold  water,  in  fummer,  about  twenty  tunes 
its  weight;  and  of  boiling  water  about  twice  its  weig.., 
it  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  lefiified  fpir.t  without  the  af- 
fjff&nce  of  heat. 
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It  is  given  as  n  cooling  diuretic  in  defea  e£  a  fevvPtep^ 
grains,  and  alfo  in  hyfterical  complaints,  Compofi. 

tions, 

Flowers  of  benzoin*  v - V" mwm  J 

Take  of  benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound.  Put  it  in-  298 
to  an  earthen  pot,  placed  in  fand  ;  and,  with  a  flow 
fire,  fublime  the  flowers  into  a  paper  cone  fitted  to 

the  pot.  ,  .  .  , 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a  yellow  colour,  mix  them  wita 
white  clay,  and  fublime  them  a  fecond  time.  L- 
Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  benzoin  into  an  earth¬ 
en  pot,  to  which,  after  fitting  it  with  a  large  coni¬ 
cal  paper  cap,  apply  a  gentle  heat  that  the  flowers 
may  fublime.  If  the  flowers  be  impregnated  with 
oil,  let  them  be  purified  by  folution  in  warm  water 
and  cryftalhzation.  E- 

Benzoin,  expofed  in  a  retort  to  a  gentle  fire,  melts,  ■. 

and  fends  up  into  the  neck  white,  fhimng  cryftalhne 
flowers,  which  are  followed  by  an  oily  fubftance. 

Thefe  flowers,  which  are  at  prefent  confidered  as  a  pe¬ 
culiar  acid,  are  by  fome  termed  acidum  benzoicum.  On 
raifing  the  heat  a  little  (a  recipient  bung  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  retort ),  a  thin  yellowifh  oil  comes  over, 
intermingled  with  an  acid  liquor,  and  afterwards  a  thick 
butytacrous  fubftance  :  this  laft,  liquefied  in  boiling 
water,  gives  out  to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of  faline 
matter  (feparable  by  filtration  and  proper  exhalation), 
which  appears  in  all  refpefts  f.milar  to  the  flowets. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 

flowers  which  benzoin  is  capable  of  yielding,  cannot 

be  obtained  by  the  above  proceffes,  fince  a  confiderable 
portion  arifes  after  the  time  of  their  being  difeont.nued. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  flowers  arife  with  a  lefs  degree 
of  heat  than  what  is  neceflary  to  elevate  the  oil ;  but 
if  the  operation  be  hattily  condufted,  or  if  the  fire  be 
pot  exceedingly  gentle,  the  oil  will  anfe  along  with 
the  flowers,  and  render  them  foul.  Hence  in  the  way 
of  trade,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prepare  them  of 
the  requif.te  whitenefs  and  purity  ?  the  heat  which  be¬ 
comes  neceflary,  when  large  quantities  of  the  benzoin 
are  employed,  being  fo  great  as  to  force  over  fome  of 
the  oil  along  with  them. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  tliefe  flowers  in  per- 
feftion,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  benzoin  fhould  be 
put  into  the  veffel  at  a  time  ;  and  that  this  may  not  be 
any  impediment  to  the  requif.te  difpatch,  a  number  ot 
(hallow,  fiat-bottomed,  earthen  difhes  may  be  employ- 
ed,  each  fitted  with  another  veffel  inverted  over  it,  or 
a  paper  cone.  With  thefe  you  may  fill  a  fand  fur- 
D ace;  having  frefh  difhes  charged  in  readmefs  to  replace 
thofe  in  the  furnace,  as  foon  as  the  procefs  (hall  ap¬ 
pear  finifhed  in  them :  the  refidtium  of  the  benzoin 
fhould  be  feraped  out  of  each  of  the  veffels  before  a 

frefh  parcel  be  put  in.  #  .  , 

Thefe  flowers,  when  made  in  perfe&ion,  have  an 
agreeable  tafte  and  fragrant  fmelL  They  totally  d.f. 
folve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  likewife,  by  the 
of  heat,  in  water;  but  feparate  again  from  the  att  r 
upon  the  liquor’s  growing  cold,  (hooting  into ifahne 
fpicula,  which  unite  together  into  irregular  mates. 

By  the  mediation  of  fugar  they  remain  fufpended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  elegant  balfa”'^  |]  ‘ 

Some  have  held  them  in  great  efteero  as 
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Prepara-  fudonfic,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  fcruple  or  more  :  but 

Comrofi-  at  thcy  are  rareIy  ufed,  on  account  of  the  of- 

tJons1.  fenfive  oil  which,  as  ufually  prepared,  they  are  tainted 
i,,,,— -  with,  and  from  which  a  frefh  fublimation  from  tobac¬ 
co-pipe  clay,  as  formerly  pra&ifed,  did  not  free  them 
fo  effectually  as  might  be  wifhed.  The  obfervations 
above  related,  point  out  the  method  of  depurating  them 
more  perfe<ftly,  viz.  by  folution,  filtration,  and  cry- 
ftallization. 

They  enter  the  compofitfon  of  the  paregoric  elixir, 
or  tin&ura  opii  camphorata,  as  it  is  now  called. 

Salt  of  tartar .  E, 

9  Take  of  tartar,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Roll  it 
up  in  a  piece  of  moift  bibulous  paper,  or  put  it  into 
a  crucible,  and  furrounding  it  with  live  coals,  burn 
it  to  a  coal ;  next,  having  beat  this  coal,  calcine  it 
in  an  open  crucible  with  a  moderate  heat,  taking 
care  that  it  do  not  melt,  and  continue  the  calcina¬ 
tion  till  the  coal  becomes  of  a  white,  or  at  leafl  of 
an  afh,  colour.  Then  diffolve  it  in  warm  water  ; 
flrain  the  liquor  through  a  cloth,  and  evaporate  it 
in  a  clean  iron  veflel ;  diligently  ftirring  it  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefs  with  an  iron  fpatula,  to  pre« 
vent  it  from  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel. 
A  very  white  fait  will  remain,  which  is  to  be  left 
a  little  longer  on  the  fire,  till  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel  becomes  almoft:  red.  Laftiy,  when  the  fait  is 
grown  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  glafs  veffels  well  /hut. 
Native  tartar  is  a  faline  fubftance,  compounded  of 
an  acid,  of  a  fixed  alkali,  and  of  oily,  vifeous,  and  co¬ 
louring  matter.  The  purpofe  of  the  above  procefs  is, 
to  free  it  from  every  other  matter  but  the  fixed  alkali. 
From  the  miftaken  notion  that  tartar  was  effentially 
an  acid  mixed  only  with  impurities,  it  has  been  gene, 
rally  fuppofed  that  the  effed  of  this  operation  was  the 
converfion  of  an  acid  into  an  alkali  by  means  of  heat. 
But  iince  Mr  Scheele  has  difeovered  that  the  proper 
matter  of  tartar,  freed  from  the  oily  and  colouring 
parts,  is  really  a  fait  compounded  of  an  acid,  which  is 
predominant,  and  a  fixed  alkali,  we  have  no  farther  need 
of  fuch  an  obfeure  theory.  The  acid  of  the  tartar  by 
this  procefs  is  diflipated  by  means  of  the  heat ;  and  the 
oily,  vifeous,  and  colouring  matters,  are  partly  difli- 
pated,  and  partly  brought  to  the  ftate  of  infoluble 
earthy  matter,  eafily  feparable  by  the  future  lixiviation 
from  the  alkali,  wherewith  they  were  loofdy  combined. 
But  by  the  laft  of  thefie  procefles,  fomething  farther 
is  carried  on  than  the  reparation  of  the  more  palpable 
foreign  matters.  By  allowing  the  fait,  freed  from  the 
water  of  the  lixivium,  to  remain  on  the  fire  till  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  become  almoft  red,  any  oily  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  ftili  be  prefent  Teems  to  be  decompofcd 
by  the  united  adion  of  the  heat  and  fixed  alkali,  form¬ 
ing  with  a  part  of  the  latter,  by  their  reciprocal  adion, 
a  volatile  alkaline  fait,  which  is  forthwith  difehamed 
in  elaftic  vapours.  Befides  the  complete  rtifeharge  of 
the  above  principles,  the  remaining  fixed  alkali  alfo  fuf- 
fefs  a  copfiderabie  loft  of  its  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid  ; 
with  which,  when  fully  faturated,  it  forme  the  imper! 

neutral  fait,  denominated  by  Dr  Black  mild  fixed 
alkali  :  on  this  account  it  ie  fomewhat  cauftic,  confi- 
derably  dehquefeent,  and  in  proportion  to  its  pofTefiW 
thefe  properties  more  or  lefs,  it  more  or  lefs  nearlv 
*$pr®achc8  to  the  ftate  of  pure  alkali.  It  is  not,  how- 
Voi.  Alv.  Parti, 
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ever,  fo  effectually  deprived  of  fixed  air  as  to  be  fuffi-  Prepara- 
ciently  cauftic  for  a  number  of  purpofes.  Where  ti,ons  anrd 
caufticity  is  not  required,  the  fait  thu3  purified  is  abun-  dons.  ' 
dantly -fit  for  molt  pharmaceutical  purpofes  ;  but  as' 
native  tartar  generally  contains  fmall  portions  of  neutral 
falts  befides  the  foreign  matters  already  noticed,  it  is 
neceffary,  if  we  wilh  to  have  a  very  pure  alkali  for  nice 
operations,  to  employ  cryftallization  and  other  means, 
befide  the  procefs  here  d  reded. 

The  white  and  red  fom  of  tartar  are  equally  fit 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  fixed  fait  ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  the  white  affords  a  fomewhat  larger 
quantity  than  the  other:  from  16  ounces  of  this  fort, 
upwards  of  four  ounces  of  ^xed  alka’ine  fait  may  be 
obtained..  The  ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the 
fmaller  pieces  of  the  tartar  from  dropping  down  inte 
the  afh  hole,  through  the  interdicts  of  the  coals,  up. 
on  firft  injeding  it  into  the  furnace. 

.  r*’he  calcination  of  the  fait  (if  the  tartar  was  fuffi-  ’ 
ciently  burnt  at  firft)  does  not  increafe  its  ftrength  fo 
much  as  is  fuppofed  :  nor  is  the  gr« nifti  or  blue 
colour  any  certain  mark  e  ther  of  its  ftrength,  or 
of  its  having  been,  as  was  formerly  fuppofed,  long 
expofed  to  a  vehement  fire  :  for  if  the  crucible  be 
perfedly  clean,  clofe  covered,  and  has  ftoed  the 
fire  without  cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out  white, 
though  kept  melted  and  reverberated  ever  fo  long  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  flight  crack  happen’ 
mg  in  the  crucible,  or  a  fpnrk  of  coal  falling  in, 
will  m  a  few  minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour  admired. 

The  colour,  in  reality,  is  a  mark  rather  of  its  contain- 
mg  fome  inflammable  mattei  than  of  its  ftrength. 

The  vegetable  alkali  prepared  from  tartar  h  s  now 
no  place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  or  at  leaft  it 
is  included  under  the  following  article. 

Prepared  kali.  L. 

Take  of  pot-alh,  two  pounds;  boiling  diftilled  wa-  210 
ter,  three  pints.  Uiffolve  and  fiitre  through  paper* 
evaporate  the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
ftirface ;  then  fet  it  afide  for  a  night,  that  the  neu¬ 
tral  falts  may  cryftallize  ;  after  which  pour  out  the 
liquor,  and  boil  away  the  whole  of  the  water  con- 
ftantly  ftirring,  left  any  fait  Ihould  adhere  to  the 
pot.  In  like  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  from 
the  ames  of  any  kind  of  vegetable.  The  fame  fait 
may  be^  prepared  from  tartar  burnt  till  it  becomes 
of  an  afh- colour. 

Fixed  vegetable  a/L'^ne  fait  purified.  E. 

Let  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  called  in  Englilh  pearl-  ... 
a/lesy  be  put  into  a  crucible,  and  brought  to  a 
fomewhat  red  heat,  that  the  oily  impurities,  if  there 
be  any,  may  be  confirmed;  then  having  beat  and 
agitated  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  let  them 
be  well  mixed.  After  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour 
the  ley  into  a  very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  dry- 
nefs,  diligently  ftirring  the  fait  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs,  to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  veffel. 

This  fait,  if  it  hath  been  rightly  purified,  though 
it  be  very  dry,  if  rubbed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  may  be  diffolved  into  a  liquor  void  of  colour 
or  frnell. 

The  potalh  ufed  in  commerce  is  an  alkali  mixed  ' 
with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  remaining  charcoal, 

U «  fulphur, 
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I'repara-  fulphilr,  vitriolated  tartar,  and  oily  matter.  In  the 
Com  pdf-  larSe  manufa&ures,  the  alkaline  part  is  indeed  confi- 
tions.  derably  freed  from  impurities  by  mixing  the  weed' 
u— -y—m ■  afhes  with  water,  evaporating  the  clear  ley,  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  refiduum  in  an  oven  ;  but  belides  that  this  pro* 
ccfs  is  infufficient  for  the  complete  reparation  of  the 
impurities,  it  alfo  fupeiadds  a  quantity  of  ftony  mat¬ 
ter,  giving  to  the  alkali  th z  pearl  appearance  f  whence 
its  name),  and  rendering  it  altogether  unlit  for  phar¬ 
maceutical  purpofes.  By  the  proceffes  here  dire&ed, 
the  alkali  is  effe&ually  freed  from  all  thefe  heteroge¬ 
neous  matters,  excepting  perhaps  a  fmall  proportion 
of  vitriolated  tartar,  or  other  neutral  falts,  which  may 
very  generally  be  neglected.  As  in  the  procefs  no  af¬ 
ter  calcination  is  dire&ed,  it  is  probable  that  the  fix¬ 
ed  alkali  thus  prepared  will  not  prove  fo  cauftic,  that 
is  to  fay,  is  not  fo  confiderably  deprived  of  fixed  air, 
as  in  the  procefs  dirc&ed  for  preparing  the  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar.  It  is,  however,  diffidently  pure  for  mod  pur¬ 
pofes  :  and  we  confider  the  above  procefs  as  the  mod 
convenient  and  cheap  method  of  obtaining  the  vege¬ 
table  fixed  alkali  in  its  mild  date. 

The  purified  vegetable  alkali  has  been  known  in  our 
pharmacopoeias  under  the  different  names  offalt  of  worm- 
wood,  fait  of  tartar.  See.  But  all  thefe  being  now  known 
to  be  really  the  fame,  the  terms,  as  leading  to  error, 
have  been  with  judice  expunged  ;  and  it  has  been  a 
defidei-atum  to  difeover  fome  fhort  name  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  whole.  The  term  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college  is  too  long,  being  rather  a  deferip- 
tion  than  a  name  ;  but  to  that  employed  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  college,  Kali ,  obje&ions  have  alfo  been  made. 
And  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  befides  the  inconvenience 
which  arifes  from  its  being  an  indeclinable  word,  the 
foffil  alkali  is  equally  intitled  to  the  fame  appellation. 
Befides  this,  as  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  foflll  al¬ 
kali  is  prepared  from  burning  a  vegetable  growing  on 
the  fea-coafts,  which  has  the  name  of  kali ,  the  Kali 
fpinofum  of  Linne,  fome  apparent  contradiction  and 
ambiguity  may  thence  arife.  And  the  London  col¬ 
lege  would  perhaps  have  done  better,  if  they  had 
adopted  the  term  Potaffa  ;  a  name  which  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  to  this  fait  by  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  mo¬ 
dern  chemifts. 

The  purified  potaffa  is  frequently  employed  in  me¬ 
dicine,  in  conjunction  with  other  articles,  particularly 
for  the  formation  of  faline  neutral  draughts  and  mix¬ 
tures :  But  it  is  ufed  alfo  by  itfelf  in  dofes  from  three 
or  four  grains  to  15  or  xo ;  and  it  frequently  ope¬ 
rates  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  particularly  when  aided  by 
proper  dilution.  See  pEARL-Afh  and  Pot-ash. 

Water  of  kali .  L. 

22  3  Take  of  kali,  one  pound,  fet  it  by  in  a  moid  place 

till  it  be  diffolved,  and  then  drain  it. 

This  article  had  a  place  in  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias  under  the  titles  of  ley  of  tartar ,  or  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliqu\um7  &c.  It  is,  however,  to  be  con¬ 
fide  red  as  a  mere  watery  folution  of  the  mild  vege¬ 
table  alkali,  formed  by  its  attra&ing  moidure  from 
the  air  ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  propriety  dyled  the 
water  of  kali . 

The  dilutions  of  fixed  alkaline  falts,  made  by  ex- 
pofing  them  to  a  moid  air,  are  generally  confidered 
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as  being  purer  than  thofe  made  by  applying  water  Prepara- 
diredly  :  for  though  the  fait  be  repeatedly  diffolved  ^ons  an>* 
in  water,  filtered,  and  exfi  coated  ;  yet,  on  being  li-  | 

quefied  by  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  dill  depo- 
fite  a  portion  of  earthy  matter :  but  it  mud  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  exnccated  fait  leaves  always  an  earthy 
matter  on  being  diffolved  in  water,  as  well  as  on  be¬ 
ing  deliquated  in  the  air.  Whether  it  leaves  more 
in  the  one  way  than  iu  the  other,  is  not  determined 
with  precifion.  The  deliquated  lixivium  is  faid  to 
contain  nearly  one  part  of  alkaline  fait  to  three  of  an 
aqueous  fluid.  It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to  the  li¬ 
xivium  itfelf,  whether  the  white  afhes  of  tartar,  or 
the  fait  extra&ed  from  them,  be  ufed  ;  but  as  the 
afhes  leave  a  much  greater  quantity  of  earth,  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  ley  proves  more  troublefome. 

The  water  of  kali  of  the  prefent  edition  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia,  then,  may  be  cordidered  as  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  lixivium  tartari  of  their  former  edi¬ 
tion.  But  the  Edinburgh  college,  confulerfng  this  fo¬ 
lution  as  being  in  no  refpeCT  different  from  that  made 
by  pure  water,  have  entirely  reje&ed  this  preparation 
from  their  pharmacopoeia,  and  probably  with  judice. 

Water  of  pure  kali .  L. 

Take  of  kali,  four  pounds  ;  quicklime,  fix  pounds  ; 
diddled  water,  four  gallons."  Put  four  pints  of  wa- 
ter  to  the  lime,  and  let  them  Hand  together  for 
an  hour;  after  which,,  add  the  kali  and  the  red 
of  the  water ;  then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
fuffer  the  liquor  to  cool,  and  drain.  A  pint  of  this  * 

liquor  ought  to  weigh  j  6  ounces.  If  the  liquor 
effervefees  with  any  acid,  add  more  lime. 

A  preparation  fimilar  to  this  had  a  place  in  the 
former  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  foapdey.  Quicklime,  by  depriving^ 
the  mild  alkali ,  of  its  aerial  acid,  renders  it  cauftic  ; 
hence  this  ley  is  much  more  acrimonious,  and  aeffs 
more  powerfully  as  a  mendruum  of  oils,  f2ts,  &c. 
than  a  folution  of  the  potaffa  alone.  The  lime  fhould 
be  ufed  frefh  from  the  kiln  ;  by  long  keeping,  even 
in  clofe  veffels,  it  lofes  its  drength  :  fuch  fhould  be 
made  choice  of  as  is  thoroughly  burnt  or  calcined, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  comparative  lightnefs. 

All  the  indruments  employed  in  thi a  procefs  fhould 
be  either  of  wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs  :  the  com¬ 
mon  metallic  ones  would  be  corroded  by  the  ley,  fo 
a3  either  to  difcolour  or  communicate  difagreeable  qua¬ 
lities  to  it.  If  it  fhould  be  needful  to  filter  or  drain 
the  liquor,  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  filter  or  drain¬ 
er  be  of  vegetable  matter :  woollen,  filk,  and  that 
fort  of  filtering  paper  which  is  made  of  animal  fub- 
dances,  are  quickly  corroded  and  diffolved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  mod  conveniently  weighed  in  a  nar¬ 
row-necked  glafs  bottle,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  wine  pint  may  arife  fome  height  into  its  neck  ; 
the  place  to  which  it  reaches  being  marked  with  a 
diamond.  A  pint  of  the  common  leys  of  our  foap- 
makers  weighs  more  than  16  ounces it  has  been 
found  that  their  foap-ley  will  be  reduced  to  the  dan- 
dard  here  propofed,  by  mixing  it  with  fomething  iefe 
than  an  equal  meafure  of  water. 

Although  this  liquor  is  indeed  pure  alkali  diffolved 
ia  water,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
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Prepara-  to  'the  name  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  as 
tfonsaml  weq  ?s  to  tjie  moc]es  0f  preparing  it,  direfted  in  the 
Tionsf° lm  Allowing  formula. 

CcmJIic  ley .  E. 

*  f4  Take  of  frefh  burnt  quicklime,  eight  ounces ;  purified 
fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait,  fix  ounces.  Throw 
the  quicklime,  with  28  ounces  of  warm  water,  in¬ 
to  an  iron  or  earthen  veffel.  The  ebullition  and 
extinction  of  the  lime  being  perfe&ly  finifhed,  in- 
ftantly  add  the  alkaline  fait  ;  and  having  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  them,  fhut  the  veffel  till  it  cools.  Stir 
the  cooled  matter,  and  pour  out  the  whole  into  a 
glafs  funnel,  whofe  throat  mull  be  flopped  up  with 
a  piece  of  clean  rag.  Let  the  upper  mouth  of  the 
funnel  be  covered,  while  the  tube  of  it  is  inferted 
into  a  glafs  vefiel,  fo  that  the  Icy  may  gradually 


upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel.  The  interfib  Prepaid 
ces  between  this  fecond  ftone  and  the  funnel  are  filled tions  and 
up  with  ftones  of  a  lefs  dimenfion,  and  the  gradation  ^0^°^ 
uniformly  continued  till  pretty  fmall  fand  is  employed.  — 
Finally,  this  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  coarfer  fand 
and  fmall  ftones  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  matter, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  invifeated  in  the  minute  in¬ 
terfaces  of  the  fine  fand.  The  throat  of  the  funnel 
being  thus  built  up,  the  ftony  fabric  is  to  be  freed  of 
clay  and  other  adhering  impurities,  by  making  clean 
water  pafs  through  it  till  the  water  comes  clear  and 
transparent  from  the  extremity  of  the  funnel.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  this  contrivance,  the  author  has,  as 
ufual,  copied  nature  in  the  means  fhe  employs  to  de¬ 
purate  watery  matters  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  % 
and  it  might  be  ufefully  applied  for  the  filtration  of 
various  other  fluids. 


drop  tnrough  the  rag  into  tnat  veffd.  When  it 
firft  gives  over  dropping,  pour  into  the  funnel 
fome  ounces  of  water  ;  but  cautioufly,  and  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  water  fhall  fwim  above  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  ley  will  again  begin  to  drop,  and  the 
affufion  of  water  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  until  three  pounds  have  dropped,  which  takes 
up  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days  ;  then  agitating 
the  fuperior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  ley  together, 
mix  them,  and  put  up  the  liquor  in  a  wdl-fhut 
vefiel. 

If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  be  void  of  co¬ 
lour  or  fmell  ;  nor  will  it  raife  an  effervefcence  with 
acids,  except  perhaps  a  very  flight  one.  Colour 
and  odour  denote  the  fait  not  fufficiently  calcined  ; 
and  effervefcence,  that  the  quicklime  has  not  been 
good. 

The  reafons  and  propriety  of  the  different  fteps  in  the 
above  procefs  will  be  beft  underftood  by  ftudying  the 
‘theory  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  principle  of 
mildnefs  in  all  alkaline  falts,  whether  fixed  or  volatile, 
vegetable  or  foffil,  is  very  evidently  fixed  air,  or  the 
aerial  acid  :  But  as  quicklime  has  a  greater  attra&ion 
for  fixed  air  than  any  of  thefe  falts,  fo  if  this  fub- 
ftance  be  prefented  to  any  of  them,  they  are  thereby  de¬ 
prived  of  their  fixed  air,  and  forthwith  become  cauftic 
This  is  what  precifely  happens  in  the  above  proceffes. 
The  propriety  of  clofely  (hutting  the  veffels  through 
almoft  every  ftep  of  the  operation,  is  fufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  ;  viz.  to  prevent  the  abforption  of  fixed  air 
from  the  atmofphere,  which  might  defeat  our  inten¬ 
tions.  When  only  a  piece  of  cloth  is  put  into  the 
throat  of  the  funnel,  the  operation  is  much  more  te¬ 
dious,  becaufe  the  pores  of  the  cloth  are  foon  blocked 
up  with  the  wet  powdery  matter.  To  prevent  this, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  place  above  the  cloth  a  piece 
of  fine  Fly’s  wirework  ;  but  as  metallic  matters  are 
apt  to  be  corroded,  the  method  ufed  by  Dr  Black 
is  the  moft  eligible.  The  Doftor  firft  drops  a  rug¬ 
ged  ftone  into  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  in  a  certain 
place  of  which  it  forms  itfelf  a  firm  bed, -while  the 
inequalities  on  its  furface  afford  interfaces  of  fuffi- 
cient  fize  for  the  paffage  of  the  filtering  liquor.  On 
the  upper  furface  of  this  ftone  he  puts  a  thin  layer  of 
lint  or  clean  tow;  immediately  above  this,  but  not 
in  contaft  with  it,  he  drops  a  ftone  fimilar  to  the 
former,  and  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the  fwell  in  the 


It  is  a  very  neceffary  caution  to  pour  the  water 
gently  into  the  funnel;  for  if  it  be  thrown  in  a 
forcible  ftream,  a  quantity  of  the  powdery  matter  will 
be  wafhed  down,  and  render  all  our  previous  labour 
ufelefs.  That  part  of  the  ley  holding  the  greateft 
quantity  of  fait  in  folution  will  no  doubt  be  heavieft, 
and  will  confequently  fink  lowed  in  the  veffel  :  the 
agitation  of  the  ley  is  therefore  neceffary,  in  ordef  * 
to  procure  a  folution  of  uniform  ftrength  through  all 
it3  parts.  If  the  fait  has  been  previoufiy  freed  of  oily 
and  other  inflammable  matters,  this  ley  will  be  co- 
lourlefs  and  void  of  fmell.  If  the  quicklime  has  been 
fo  effe&ually  deprived  of  its  own  fixed  air,  as  to  be 
able  to  abforb  the  whole  of  that  in  the  alkali,  the 
ley  will  make  no  effervefcence  with  acids,  being  now 
deprived  of  fixed  air,  to  the  difeharge  of  which  by- 
acids  this  appearance  is  to  be  aferibed  in  the  mild  or 
aerated  alkalis. 

The  cauftic  ley  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  a 
folution  of  pure  alkali  in  water.  Seethe  article  Fixed 
Air. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  for  the  fake  of  un- 
derftanding  the  whole  of  the  theory  of  the  above 
procefs,  that  while  the  alkali  has  become  cauftic* 
from  being  deprived  of  fixed  air  by  the  quicklime, 
the  lime  has  in  its  turn  become  mild  and  infoluble  in 
water  from  having  received  the  fixed  air  of  the  alkali. 

The  cauftic  ley,  under  various  pompous  names, 
has  been  much  ufed  as  a  lithontriptic  ;  but  its  fame 
is  now  beginning  to  decline.  In  acidities  in  the  fto- 
mach,  attended  with  much  flatulence  and  laxity,  the 
cauftic  ley  is  better  adapted  than  mild  alkalis ;  as  in 
its  union  with  ^the  acid  matter  it  does  not  feparate 
air.  When  covered  with  mucilaginous  matters,  it 
may  be  fafely  taken  into  the  ftomach :  and  by  ftimu- 
lating,  it  coincides  with  the  other  intentions  of  cure; 
by  fome  dyfpcptic  patients  it  has  been  employed  with 
advantage. 

Pure  kali .  L. 

Take  of  water  of  pure  kali,  one  gallon.  Evaporate  21  § 
it  to  drynefs ;  after  which  let  the  fait  melt  on  the 
•fire,  and  pour  it  out. 

The  JlrongeJl  common  caujlic .  E. 

Take  of  cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Eva¬ 
porate  it  in  a  very  clean  iron  vefiel  on  a  gentle  fire 
U  u  z  till, 
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till,  on  the  ebullition  ceafing,  the  faline  matter  gent¬ 
ly  flows  like  oil,  which  happens  before  the  veffel 
becomes  red.  Pour  out  the  cauftic  thus  liquefied 
on  a  fmooth  iron  plate  ;  let  it  be  divided  into  fmall 
pieces  before  it  hardens,  which  are  to  be  kept  in 
well  fhut  phials. 

Thefe  preparations  may  be  confidered  as  differing 
in  no  effenti’al  particular.  But  the  directions  given 
by  the  Edinbuigh  college  are  the  mod  precife  and 
diftinCt. 

The  effeCt  of  the  above  proceffes  is  fimply-to  dif- 
charge  the  water  of  the  folution,  whereby  the  cau- 
fticity  of  the  alkali  is  more  concentrated  in  any  given 
quantity.  Thefe  preparations  are  ftrong  and  fudden 
cauftics.  The  cauitic  prepared  in  this  way  has  an  in- 
convenience  of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too  much  on  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to  ope¬ 
rate  ;  and  indeed  the  fuddennefs  of  its  aCtion  depends 
on  this  difpolition  to  liquefy. 

Lime  with  pure  halt .  L. 

Take  of  quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces ; 
water  of  pure  kali,  16  pounds  by  weight.  Boil 
away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to  a  fourth  part }  then 
fprinkle  in  the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by  the  af- 
fufion  of  water.  Keep  it  in  a  veffel  clofe  flopped. 

'  The  milder  common  caufltc .  E. 

Take  of  cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Eva¬ 
porate  in  an  iron  veffel  till  one-third  remains ;  then 
mix  with  it  as  much  new  flaked  quicklime  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  folid  psp,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  veffel  clofely  flopped. 

Thefe  preparations  do  not  effentially  differ  from 
each  other,  while  the  chief  difference  between  the 
prefent  formula  and  that  which  flood  in  the  laft  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  is  in  the  name.  It 
was  then  ftyled  the  JlrongeJl  common  caujlic. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in  fubftance  renders  the 
preparation  Iefsapt  to  liquefy  than  the  foregoing,  and 
confequently  it  is  more  eafily  confinable  within  the 
intended  limits,  but  proportionally  flower  in  its  ope¬ 
ration.  The  defign  of  keeping  or  of  flaking  the  lime 
i§,  that  its  acrimony  may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

Expofed  long  to  the  air,  thefe  preparations  gra¬ 
dually  refume  their  power  of  effervefcence,  and  Jofe 
proportionally  the  additional  adivity  which  the  quick¬ 
lime  had  produced  in  them. 

Prepared  natron .  L. 

Take  of  barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds ;  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter,  one  gallon.  Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  ftrain.  Boil  that  part 
which  remains  after  draining  with  the  reft  of  the 
water,  and  ftrain.  Evaporate  the.mixed  liquors  to 
two  pints,  and  fet  them  by  for  eight  days ;  ftrain 
this  liquor  again  ;  and,  after  due  boiling,  fet  it 
afide  to  cryftallize.  Diffolve  the  cryftals  in  diftilled 
water  ;  ftrain  the  folution,  boil,  and  fet  it  afide  to 
cryftallize. 

The  name  of  natron ,  here  ufed  by  the  London  col¬ 
lege  for  the  fixed  foffil  alkali,  has,  as  well  as  their 
name  for  the  vegetable  alkali,  been  obje&ed  to.  And 
though  they  are  here  fupported  by  the  authority  of 
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the  ancients,  yet  perhaps  they  would  have  done  bet-  Prepara* 
ter  in  following  the  beft  modern  chcmifts  by  employ-  t*ons  an(* 
ing  the  term  fait  of  fo  da.  This  article  differs  in  name 
only  from  the  following.  w— y— 

Fixed fojftl  alkaline  fait  purified.  E.  220 

Take  of  afhes  of  Spanifh  kali,  commonly  called  Joda 
or  barilla ,  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Bruife  them  ; 
then  boil  in  water  till  ail  the  fait  be’diffoived.  Strain 
this  through  paper,  and  evaporate  in  an  iron  veffel, 
fo  that  after  the  liquor  has  cooled  the  fait  may  con¬ 
crete  into  cryftals. 

By  the  above  proceffes,  the  foffil  alkali  is  obtained 
fufficiently  pure,  being  much  more  difpofed  to  cry¬ 
ftallize  than  the  vegetable  alkali ;  the  admixture  of 
this  laft,  objefted  to  by  Dr  Lewis,  is  hereby  in  a 
great  meafure  prevented. 

It  is  with  great  propriety,  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  proceffes,  the  London  college  dire6l  the 
ufe  of  diftilled  water,  as  being  free  from  every  impreg¬ 
nation. 

The  natron,  or  fofiil  alkali,  is  found  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  and  fome  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  native  productions  of  this  fait  feem  to  have 
been  better  known  to  the  ancients  than  to  late  natu- 
ralifts;  and  it  is,  with  good  reafon,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
nitre  of  the  Bible.  How  far  the  native  natron  may 
fuperfede  artificial  means  to  procure  it  from  mixed  bo¬ 
dies,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  with  certainty. 

The  fofiil  alkali  is  not  only  a  conftituent  of  diffe¬ 
rent  neutrals,  but  is  alfo  fometimes  employed  as  a 
medicine  by  itfelf.  And  in  its  purified  ftate  it  has  been 
by  fome  reckoned  ufeful  in  afFe&ions  of  the  ferofu- 
lous  kind.  See  Natrum. 

Prepared  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one  pound  ;  prepa-  221 
red  chalk,  two  pounds.  Mix  and  fublime. 

Water  of  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ;  pot-afh,  one  pound  222 
and  a  half ;  water,  four  pints.  Draw  off  two  pints, 
by  diftiilation,  with  a  flow  fire. 

Volatile  alkali  from  fal  ammoniac ,  commonly  called  vo¬ 
latile  fal  ammoniac. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound ;  chalk,  very  pure  223 
and  dry,  two  pounds  ;  mix  them  well,  and  fublime 
from  a  retort  into  a  refrigerated  receiver. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  E. 

Take  fal  ammoniac,  purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  of  224 
each  fixteen  ounces ;  water,  two  pounds.  Having 
mixed  the  falts,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
pour  in  the  water ;  then  diftil  to  drynefs  with  a 
fand*bath,  gradually  raifing  the  heat. 

Thefe  articles,  which  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia  were  ftyled  the  volatile  fait  and fpirit 
offal  ammoniac ,  were  then  direCled  to  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  volatile 
alkali  and  marine  acid.  In  thefe  proceffes  the  acid  is 
abforbed  by  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk ;  and  the  volatile 
alkali  is  of  courfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  volatile  alkali  is,  however,  in  its  mild  ftate, 

being 
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being  combined  with  the  fixed  air,  or  difcharged  from 
the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  on  their  uniting  with  the  mu¬ 
riatic  acid. 

The  fixed  alkali  begins  to  a&  on  the  fal  ammoniac, 
and  extricates  a  pungent  urinous  odour  as  foon  as  they 
are  mixed.  Hence  it  is  moft  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  put  into  the  diftilling  vefTel.  The  two  falts 
may  be  diffolved  feparately  in  water,  the  folutions 
poured  into  a  retort,  and  a  receiver  immediately  fitted 
on.  An  equal  weight  of  the  fixed  fait  1*3  fully,  perhaps 
more  than  fufficient  to  extricate  all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  a£t  on  the  fal  ammoniac 
till  a  confiderable  heat  be  applied.  Hence  they  may 
be  without  inconvenience,  and  indeed  ought  to  bd 
thoroughly  mixed  together  before  they  are  put  into 
the  retort.  The  furface  of  the  mixture  may  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  little  more  powdered  chalk,  to  prevent  fuch 
particles  of  the  fal  ammoniac  as  may  happen  to  lie 
uppermoft  from  fubliming  unchanged".  Though  the 
fire  muft  here  be  much  greater  than  when  fixed  alka¬ 
line  fait  is  ufed,  it  muft  not  be  ftrong,  nor  fuddenly 
raifed  ;  for  if  it  be,  a  part  of  the  chalk  (though  of  it- 
felf  not  capable  of  being  elevated  by  any  degree  of 
heat)  will  be  carried  up  along  with  the  volatile  fait. 
M.  du  Hamel  experienced  the  juftnefs  of  this  obferva- 
iion.  He  relates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1735,  that  he  frequently 
found  bis  volatile  fait,  when  a  very  ftrong  fire  was 
ufed  in  the  fublimation,  amount  to  more,  fometimes 
by  a  half,  than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fal  ammoniac 
employed  ;  and  although  not  three-fourths  of  this  con¬ 
crete  are  pure  volatile  fait,  yet  the  fixed  earthy  matter, 
when  once  volatilized  by  the  alkali,  arofe  along  with 
it  again  on  the  gentleft  refublimation,  difToIved  with  it 
in  water,  and  exhaled  with  it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed,  and  the  receiver 
grown  cool,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to  another 
retort  charged  with  frefh  materials.  This  procefs 
may  be  repeated  till  the  recipient  appears  lined  with 
volatile  fait  to  a  confiderable  thicknefs  :  the  vefTel  muft 
then  be  broken  in  order  to  get  out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  are  the 
pureft  of  all  the  medicines  of  this  kind.  They  are ' 
fomewhat  more  acrimonious  than  thofe  produced  di- 
reAly  from  animal  fubftances,  which  always  contain  a 
portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjedl,  and  receive  from 
thence  fome  degree  ©f  a  faponaceous  quality.  Thefe 
laft  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  degree  of  purity  by 
combining  them  with  acids  into  nmmoniacal  falts,  and 
afterwards  recovering  the  volatile  alkali  from  thefe 
compounds  by  the  proeeffe3  above  directed. 

,. n've-mMrr  which  remai‘ns  m  the  retort  after  the 
diftillation  of  the  fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the  volatile 
ial  ammoniac,  is  found  to  confift  of  marine  acid  united 
with  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  employed.  When  fixed 
alkaline  fait  has  been  ufed  as  the  intermedium,  the  re- 
liduum,  or  caput  mortuum  as  it  is  called,  yields,  on  fo- 
lution  and  cryftallization,  a  fait  exaftly  fimilar  to 
thj  fPlnt  of  fea  falt  coagulated  afterwards  deferibed  ; 
and  hence  we  may  judge  of  the  extraordinary  virtues 
formerly  attributed  to  this  fait  under  the  names  of  fal 

VylvtT™'  anUhMHhondriacum’febrite™,  digejlicum 

.  The,  caPut  mortuum  of  the  volatile  fait,  where  chalk 
is  employed  as  an  intermedium,  expofed  to  a  moift  air, 
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runs  lrtto  a  pungent  liquor,  which  proves  nearly  the  Prepara. 
fame  with  a  folution  of  chalk  made  dire&ly  in  the  ma*Jjon8  an(i 
rine  acid.  It  is  called  by  fome  oleum  cret oil  of  chalk. 

If  calcined  (hells,  or  other  animal  limes,  be  mingled  -  L— 
vvith  fal  ammoniac,  a  mafs  will  be  obtained,  which 
likewife  deliquefces  in  the  air,  and  forra6  a  liquor  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Water  of  pure  ammonia .  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ;  quicklime,  two  21$ 
pounds ;  water,  one  gallon.  Add  to  the  lime  two 
pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  Hand  together  an 
hour :  then  add  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  other  fix 
pints  of  water  boiling,  and  immediately  cover  the 
vefTel.  Pour  out  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  diftil  oft' 
with  a  flow  fire  one  pint. 

Caujlic  volatile  alkali ,  commonly  called  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  with  quicklime .  E. 

Take  of  quicklime,  frefh  burnt,  two  pounds;  water,  22$ 
one  pound.  Having  put  the  water  into  an  iron  or 
Hone  ware  vefTel,  add  the  quicklime  previoufly  beat; 
cover  the  vefTel  for  24  hours ;  when  the  lime  ha3 
fallen  into  a  fine  powder,  put  it  into  the  retort; 
then  add  16  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  diluted  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  water ;  and,  (hutting  the 
mouth  of  the  retort,  mix  them  together  by  agitation. 

Laftly,  diftil  into  a  refrigerated  receiver,  vvith  a  very 
gentle  heat,  fo  that  the  operator  can  eafily  bear  the 
heat  of  the  retort  applied  to  his  hands.  Twenty 
ounces  of  liquor  are  to  be  drawn  off.  In  this  diftil¬ 
lation  the  veffels  are  to  be  fo  luted  as  thoroughly  to 
exclude  the  vapours,  which  are  very  penetrating. 

After  the  diftillation,  however,  they  are  to  be  open¬ 
ed,  and  the  alkali  poured  out  before  the  retort  hath 
altogether  cooled. 

,  theory  of  this  procefs  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  dire&ed  for  the  preparation  of  cauftic  ley. 

*J  he  effedf  of  the  quicklime  on  the  fal  ammoniac  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  chalk  and  fixed  alkali 
m  the  foregoing  procefs.  Immediately  on  mixture  a 
very  penetrating  vapour  exhales  ,•  and  in  diftillation  the 
whole  of  the  volatile  fait  arifes  in  a  liquid  form,  no 
part  of  it  appearing  in  a  concrete  ftate,  how  gently  fo- 
ever  the  liquor  be  re'diitilled.  This  fpirit  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  ;  and, 
like  fixed  alkalis  rendered  cauftic  by  the  fame  interme¬ 
dium,  it  raifes  no  effervefcence  on  mixture  with  acids. 

The  whole  of  the  phenomena  are  to  be  aferibed  to  the 
abforption  of  fixed  air  from  the  alkali  by  means  of  the 
quicklime;  and  from  being  thus  deprived  of  the  aerial 
acH  the  volatile  alkali  is  brought  to  a  cauftic  ftate. 

This  fpirit  is  held  to  be  too  acrimonious  for  internal 
life,  and  ha3  therefore  been  chiefly  employed  for  fmel« 
ling  to  in  famtings,  &c.  though,  when  properly  dilu¬ 
ted,  it  may  be  given  inwardly  with  fafety.  It  is  a 
powerful,  menftruum  for  fome  vegetable  fubftances, 
as  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  the  other  fpirits  ex¬ 
tract  little.  It  is  alfo  moll  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  rendering  oils  mifcible  with  water,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  what  is  called  in  extemporaneous  pradice 
the  oily  mixture. 

Some^have  mixed  a  quantity  of  this  with  the  offici- 
nal.  fpirits  both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn  - 
which  thu3  become  more  pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  an 
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addition  of  a  confiderabte  quantity  of  water,  without 
any  danger  of  the  dlfcovery  from  the  tafte  or  fmell. 
This  ahufe  would  be  prevented,  If  what  has  been  for- 
meily  laid  down  as  a  mark  of  the  ftrength  of  thefe 
fpirits  (fome  of  the  volatile  fait  remaining  undifTolved 
in  them)  were  attended  to.  It  may  be  dete&ed  by 
adding  to  a  little  of  the  fufpe&ed  fpirit  about  one- 
fourth  its  quantity  or  more  of  re£lified  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  be  genuine,  will  precipi¬ 
tate  a  part  of  its  volatile  fait,  but  occafions  no  vifible 
fq  aration  or  change  in  the  cauftic  fpirit,  or  in  thofe 
which  are  fophifticated  with  it. 

Others  have  fnbftituted  for  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  a  folution  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fixed  alka¬ 
line  fait  mixed  together.  This  mixture  depofites  a 
falinc  matter  on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  like 
the  genuine  fpirit ;  from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
diftiuguifhed,  by  the  fait  which  is  thus  feparated  not 
being  a  volatile  alkaline,  but  a  fixed  neutral  fait.  The 
abufe  may  be  more  readily  detected  by  a  drop  or  two 
of  folutibn  of  filver  in  aquafortis,  which  will  produce 
no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  true  fpiiit,  but  will 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  and  milky. 


The  volatile  liquor ,  fait ,  and  oil,  of  hartfhorn,  L. 

227  Take  of  hartfhorn,  ten  pounds.  Diftil  with  a  fire 
gradually  increafed.  A  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil, 
will  afeend.  The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated,  diftil 
the  liquor  three  times.  To  the  fait  add  an  equal 
weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  fublime  thrice,  or 
till  it  become  white. 

The  fame  volatile  liquors,  falc,  and  oil,  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  any  parts  (except  the  fat)  of  all  kinds  of 
animals.  v 

The  volatile  alkali  obtained  from  hartfhorn,  whether 
in  a  folid  or  fluid  ftate,  is  precifely  the  fame  with  that 
obtained  from  fal  ammoniac.  And  as  that  procefs  is 
the  eafieft,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  entirely  reje&ed 
the  prefent.  While,  however,  the  names  of  fpirit  and 
fait  of  hartfhorn  are  ftill  in  daily  ufe,  ammonia,  or  the 
volatile  alkali,  is  ftill  prepared  from  bones  and  other 
animal  fubftances  by  feveral  very  extenfive  traders. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  the 
diftillation  of  hartfhorn,  with  earthen  heads  almoft  like 
thofe  of  the  common  ftill;  for  receivers,  they  ufe  a 
couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are  luted  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head  enters  the 
iowermoft  jar  through  a  hole  made  on  purpofe  in  its 
bottom.  When  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjeft  is  to 
be  diftilled,  it  is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  operation 
for  feveral  days  fucceffively ;  only  unluting  the  head 
occafionally  to  put  in  frefh  materials. 

When  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  or  fait  Is 
wanted,  a  common  iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  in 
fand  furnaces,  may  be  employed,  an  iron  head  being 
fitted  to  it.  The  receiver  ought  to  be  large,  and  a 
glafs,  or  rather  tin  adopter,  inferted  between  it  and 
the  pipe  of  the  head. 

The  diftilling  veffel  bting  charged  with  pieces  of  the 
horn,  a  moderate  fire  is  applied,  which  is  flowly  in- 
trreafed,  and  raifed  at  length  almoft  to  the  utmoft  de¬ 
gree.  At  firfl  a  watery  liquor  arifes,  the  quantity  of 
which  will  be  fmaller  or  greater  according  as  the  horns 
were  more  or  lefs  dry :  this  is  fucceeded  by  the  fait 
*nd  oil :  the  fait  at  firfl  diffolves  as  it  comes  over  in 
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the  phlegm,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  fpirit*  Prepara- 
When  the  phlegm  is  faturated,  the  remainder  of  tlietion*ar  * 
fait  concretes  in  a  folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the 
pient.  If  it  be  required  to  have  the  whole  of  the  fait  y  —  » 
folid  and  undiffolved,  the  phlegm  fhould  be  removed 
as  foon  as  the  fait  begins  to  arife,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  appearance  of  white  fumes ;  and  that  this  may 
be  done  the  mefre  commodioufly,  the  receiver  fhouid 
be  left  unluted  till  this  firft  part  of  the  procefs  be 
finifhed.  The  white  vapours  which  now  arife  fome- 
times  come  with  fuch  vehemence  as  to  throw  off  or 
burft  the  receiver.  To  prevent  this  accident,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting,  which 
may  be  occafionally  flopped  with  a  wooden  peg,  or 
opened,  as  the  operator  fhall  find  proper.  After  the 
fait  has  all  arifen,  a  thick  dark-coloured  oil  comes  over. 

The  procefs  is  now  to  be  difeontinued ;  and  the  veffele, 
when  grown  cold,  unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  poured  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  fait  which  remains  adhering  to  its  Tides  is 
to  be  wafhed  out  with  a  little  water  and  added  to  the 
reft.  It  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole  ftand  for  a  few 
hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  better  dffengage  itfelf 
from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft  feparated  by  a  funnel, 
and  afterwards  more  perfectly  by  filtration  through 
wet  paper.  The  fait  and  fpirits  are  then  to  be  farther 
purified  as  above  dire&ed. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  met  with  in  the  (hops  ia  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious  in  point  of  ftrength ;  the  quantity* 
of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which  its  efficacy  depends) 
varying  according  as  the  diftillation  in  rectifying  it  is 
continued  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  if  after  the 
volatile  fait  has  arifen,  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  or  watery 
part  be  driven  over  as  is  juft  fufficient  to  diffolve  it, 
the  fpirit  will  be  fully  faturated,  and  as  ftrong  as  it  can 
be  made.  If  the  procefs  be  not  at  this  inftant  flopped, 
the  phlegm,  continuing  to  arife,  muft  render  the  fpirit 
continually  weaker  and  weaker.  The  diftillation  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  be  difeontinued  at  this  period,  or  rather 
while  fome  of  the  fait  ftill  remains  undiffolved  ;  the 
fpirit  will  thus  prove  always  equal,  and  the  buyer  be 
furnifhed  with  a  certain  criterion  of  its  ftrength.  Very 
few  have  taken  any  notice  of  the  above-mentioned  in¬ 
convenience  of  thefe  kinds  of  fpirits  ;  and  the  remedy 
is  firft  hinted  at  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Reformata .  The 
purity  of  the  fpirit  is  eafily  determined  from  its  dear- 
nefs  and  grateful  odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  falts,  and  their  folutions  called 
fpirits ,  agree  in  many  refpedls  with  fixed  alkalis,  and 
their  folutions  or  leys  :  as  in  changing  the  colour  of 
blue  flowers  to  a  green  ;  effervefeing,  when  in  their 
mild  ftate,  with  and  neutralizing  acids  ;  liquefying  the 
animal  juices  ;  and  corroding  the  flefhy  parts,  fo  as, 
when  applied  to  the  fkln,  and  prevented  from  exhaling 
by  a  proper  covering,  to  a&  as  cauftics  ;  difi'olving 
oils  and  fulphur,  though  lefs  readily  than  the  fixed 
alkalis,  on  account  probably  of  their  not  being  able  to 
bear  any  confiderable  heat,  by  which  their  aClivity 
might  fie  promoted.  Their  principal  difference  from 
the  other  alkalis  feems  to  confift  in  their  volatility. 

They  exhale  or  emit  pungent  vapours  in  the  coldefl 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  by  their  ftimulating 
fmell  they  prove  ferviceable  in  languors  and  faintings. 

Taken  internally,  they  difeover  a  greater  colhquating 
as  well  as  ftimulating  power;  the  blood  drawn  from  a 
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Prepara-  vein,  after  their  ufe  has  been  continued  for  fome  time, 
io  faid  to  be  remarkably  more  fluid  than  before  ;  they 
are  like  wife  more  difpofed  to  operate  by  perfpiration, 
— '  and  to  act  on  the  nervous  fyftem.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  ufeful  in  lethargic  cafes ;  in  hyfterical  and  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  diforders;  and  in  the  languors,  headachs, 
inflations  of  the  ftomach,  flatulent  colics,  and  other 
fymptoms  which  attend  them.  They  are  generally 
found  more  ferviceable  to  aged  perfons,  and  in  phleg¬ 
matic  habits,  than  in  the  oppofite  circum fiances.  In 
fome  fevers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  low  kind,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a  redundance  of 
phlegm,  they  are  of  great  utility,  raifing  the  vis  vhtey 
and  exciting  a  falutary  diapliorefis  ;  but  in  putrid 
fevers,  fcurvies,  and  wherever  the  rnafs  of  blood  is  thin 
and  acrimonious,  their  ufe  is  ambiguous.  As  they 
are  more  powerful  than  the  fixed  in  liquefying  tena¬ 
cious  humours,  fo  they  prove  more  hurtful  where  the 
fluids  are  already  in  a  rolliquatecl  (late.  In  vernal  in - 
termittents,  particularly  thofe  of  the  flow  kind,  they 
are  often  the  moil  efficacious  remedy.  Dr  Biffet 
obferves,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Medical  Conftitution  of 
Great  Britain,  that  though  many  cafes  occur  which 
will  yield  to  no  other  medicine  than  the  bark,  yet  he 
has  met  with  many  which  were  only  fuppreffed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  bark,  but  were  completely  cured 
by  alkaline  fpirits.  He  tells  us,  that  thefe  fpirits 
will  often  carry  off  vernal  intermittents  without  any 
previous  evacuation  :  but  that  they  are  generally  more 
effectual  if  a  purge  be  premifed  ;  and  in  plethoric  or 
inflammatory  cafes,  or  where  the  fever  perfonates  a  re¬ 
mittent,  venefe&ion  is  neceffary. 

Thefe  falts  are  molt  commodiouffy  taken  in  a  liquid 
form,  largely  diluted  ;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus,  which 
fhould  be  made  up  only  as  it  is  wanted.  The  dofe  is 
from  a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve.  Ten  drops  of 
a  well  made  fpirit,  or  faturated  foiution,  are  reckoned 
to  contain  about  a  grain  of  the  fait.  In  intermittents, 
15  or  20  drops  of  the  fpirit  are  given  in  a  tea-cupful 
of  cold  fpring  water,  and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  in 
each  intermiffion.  • 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  prepared  from  different 
animal  fubftance3,  have  been  fuppofed  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  different  effeds  on  the  human  body,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  fpecific  virtues  from  the  fubjedl.  The  fait  of 
vipers  has  been  efteemed  particularly  ferviceable  in  dif¬ 
orders  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  that  animal ;  and  a 
fait  drawn  from  the  human  fkull,  in  difeafes  of  the 
head.  But  modern  pra&ice  acknowledges  no  fuch 
different  effe&s  from  thefe  preparations  ;  and  chemi¬ 
cal  experiments  have  ffiown  their  identity.  There  is 
indeed,  when  not  Efficiently  purified,  a  very  percep¬ 
tible  difference  in  the  fmell,  tafte,  degree  of  pungency, 
and  volatility  of  thefe  falts;  and  in  this  date  their  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues  vary  confidently  enough  to  deferve  no- 
tice  :  but  this  difference  they  have  in  common,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  loaded  with  oil,  not 
as  they  are  produced  from  this  or  that  animal  fub- 
dance.  As  firft  diftilled,  they  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
kind  of  volatile  foap,  in  which  the  oil  is  the  prevailing 
principle  ;  in  this  ftate  they  have  much  lefs  of  the 
proper  alkaline  acrimony  and  pungency  than  when 
they  have  undergone  repeated  dillillations,  and  fuch 
other  operations  as  difengage  the  oil  from  the  fait  • 
tor  by  thefe  means  they  lofe  their  faponaceous  quality’ 
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and  acquiring  greater  degrees  of  acrimony,  become  me-  Prepara- 
dicine.  of  a  different  clals.  .Thefe  preparations  there-  anil 
fore  do  not  differ  near  fo  much  from  each  other,  as 
they  do  from  themfelves  in  different  flatus  of  purity  “>n  •  , 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  when  we  confider  them 
as  loaded  with  oil,  the  virtues  of  a  diffilled  animal  oil 
Jtfclf  are  likewife  to  be  brought  into  the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firft  diftilled,  are  highly  fetid  and  of- 
fenflve,  of  an  extremely  heating  quality,  and  of  fuch 
edlivity,  that,  according  to  Hoffman’s  account,  half  a 
drop  diffolved  in  a  dram  of  fpirit  of  wine  is  fufficient 
to  raife  a  copious  fweat.  By  repeated  rectifications 
they  lofe  their  offenfivenefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  be¬ 
come  mild  in  their  medicinal  operation.  The  recti, 
fled  Oils  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  twenty  or 
thirty  drops,  and  aie  faid  to  be  anodyne  and  antifpaf- 
niodie,  to  procure  a  calm  fleep  and  gentle  fweat,  with¬ 
out  heating  or  agitating  the  body,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  treating  of  the  animal  oil.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  falts  and  fpirits  muft  differ,  not  on¬ 
ly  according  to  the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain,  but 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  oil  itfelf  in  its  different 
ltates. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirits,  as  firft  diftilled,  are  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  a  very  offenfive  fmell :  by  re¬ 
peated  re&ification,  as  direfted  in  the  proceffes  above 
let  down,  they  lofe  great  part  of  the  oil  on  which 
thefe  qualities  depend,  the  fait  becomes  white,  the  fpi- 
rit  limpid  as  water,  and  of  a  grateful  odour;  and  this 
is  the  mark  of  fufficient  rectification. 

.  ^aa  been  objected  to  the  repeated  rectification  of 
tnefe  preparations,  that,  by  feparating  the  oil,  it  ren¬ 
ders  them  fimilar  to  the  pure  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  which  are  procurable  at  an  ealier  rate.  But 
the  intention  is  not  to  purify  them  wholly  from  the 
oil,  but  to  feparate  the  groffer  part,  and  to  fubtilize 
the  reft,  fo  as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame  ftate  as 
when  the  oil  is  reftifred  by  itfelf.  The  reaificstion  of 
fpirit  of  hart /horn  has  been  repeated  twenty  times 
fuecelfiyely,  and  found  ftill  to  participate  of  oil,  but 
of  an  oil  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  firlt 
emulation. 

r  ,Vie  °^s>  *n  i°ng-keeping,  become  again 

fetid.  The  falts  and  fpirits  alfo,  however  carefully 
rectified,  fuffer  in  length  of  time  the  fame  change  ; 
refuming  their  original  brown  colour  and  ill  fmell ;  a 
proof  that  the  reftification  is  far  from  having  diverted 
them  of  oil.  Any  intentions,  however,  which  they  are 
thus  capable  of  anfwering,  may  be  as  effedually  ac- 
complifhed  by  a  mixture  of  the  volatile  alkali  with  the 
animal  oil,  in  its  re&ified  ftate,  to  any  extent  that 
may  be  thought  neceffary. 

Vit violated  lali,  L. 


Take  of  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  nitrous  acid,  two  pounds.  Diftilled  water,  two 
gallons.  Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a  rtrong 
fire  in  an  open  veffel ;  then  boil  it  a  little  while  in 
the  water  ;  ftrain  and  fet  the  liquor  afide  to  cry- 
ftallize.  3 

The  fait  thus  formed  is  the  fame  with  the  vitriolated 
tartar  of  the  laft  edition  of  the  .London  pharmacopoeia; 
but  it  is  now  prepared  in  a  cheaper  and  eafier  manner* 
at  leaft  for  thofe  who  diftil  the  nitrous  acid.  In  both 
ways  a  neutral  is  formed,  ccnfifting  of  the  fixed  vege- 
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table  alkali,  united  to  the  vitriolic  acid.  But  a  fimt- 
lar  compound  may  alio  be  obtained  by  the  following 
procefs  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 

Vitriolated  fxed  vegetable  all  ally  commonly  called  vi- 
trial ated  tartar .  E. 

Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fix  timeB  its  weight 
of  water,  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Put  it  into  a  ca¬ 
pacious  glafB  veffel,  and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of 

purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  diluted  with  fix  times 

its  weight  of  water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  tho¬ 
roughly  to  neutralize  the  acid.  The  effervefcence 
being  finifhed,  ftrain  the  liquor  through  paper; 
and  after  proper  evaporation,  fet  it  afide  to  cry- 

ftallize-  , 

The  operator  ought  to  take  care  that  the  vapour 
Separated  during  the  effervefcence  fliall  not  be  applied 
to  his  noflrils ;  as  fixed  air,  when  applied  to  the  ol- 
fa&ory  nerves,  is  highly  deleterious  to  life. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  one  of  the  lead  troublefome 
ways  of  preparing  this  fait.  The  Edinburgh  college, 
in  their  former  editions,  ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be 
dropped  into  the  alkaline  :  by  the  convcrfe  procedure 
now  received,  it  is  obvioufly  more  eafy  to  fecure  a* 
gainft  a  redundance  of  acidity  ;  and  for  the  greater 
certainty  in  this  point,  it  may  be  expedient,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs,  to  drop  in  a  little  more  of  the  al¬ 
kaline  ley  than  the  ceffation  of  the  effervefcence  feems 

to  require.  .  , 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  fame  pharmacopeia,  the 
acid  was  dire&ed  to  be  diluted  only  with  its  equal 
weieht  of  writer,  and  the  alkali  with  that  quanttty  of 
water  which  it  is  capable  of  imbibing  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  By  that  imperfect :on  there  was  not  water 
enouoh  to  keep  the  vitriolated  tartar  diffolved:  on 
which  account,  as  fad  as  the  alkali  was  neutralized 
by  the  acid,  a  great  part  fell  to  the  bottom  m  a 
powdery  form.  In  order  to  obtain  perfeA  and  well 
formed  cry'lals,  the  liquor  Ihould  not  be  fet  in  the 
cold,  but  continued  in  moderate  heat,  fueh  as  the 
hand  can  fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water  may  flowly  eva- 

P°It7s  remarkable,  that  although  the  vitiioljc  acid 
and  fixed  alkaline  fait  do  each  readily  unite  with  wa 
ter  and  ftrongly  attraft  moifture,  even  from  the  air, 
yet  the  neutral  refulting  from  the  combination  of  thefe 
two,  vitriolated  tartar,  is  one  of  the  falls  moll  difficult 
of  folution,  very  little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  cold 

^Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmalldofes,  as  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram,  is  an  ufeful  aperient ;  in  large  ones,  as  four  or 
five  drams,  a  mild  cathartic,  which  uoes  not  pafs  off  fo 
haftily  as  the  l  itter  c-thartic  fal  or  fait  of  Glau  er,  and 
feems  to  extend  its  action  further.  The  wholefale  deal¬ 
ers  in  medicines  have  commonly  fu’  ftituted  for  it  an 
article  other  wife  almoft  ufilefi  inthe.r  fhops,  the  re- 
fiduum  of  Glauber’s  fpint  of  ; nitre.  _  fhls  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  venial  fraud,  if  the  fp.rit  has  been  pie- 
pared  as  formerly  direfted,  and  the  refiduum  diffolved 
and  cryftallized  t  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one  if  the 
vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in  an  over  proportion,  and 
the  caput  mortuum  employed  without  cryftalhzation  , 
the  fait  in  this  cafe,  inftead  of  a  rn.ld  neutral  one,  of 
a  moderately  bitter  tafte,  proving  highly  acid.  _  Ibe 
purchafer  ought  therefore  to  infift  on^the  fait  being  m 
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acryftalline  form.  The  cryftals  when  perfect  arc  ob  P  epara- 
long,  with  fix  flat  Tides,  and  terminated  at  each  endT^™* 
by  a  fixffided  pyramid:  fome  appear  compofed  of  two 
pyramids  joined  together  by  the  bafes ;  and  many,  in 
the  mod  perfect  cryftailizations  we  have  feen,  are  very 
irregular.  They  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  fea-falt,  for  which  they  have  fome  times  been 
miilaken. 

Salt  of  many  virtues.  E, 

Take  nitre  in  powder,  flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each  230 
equal  parts.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  injed 
the  mixture  by  little  and  little  at  a  time  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible  :  the  deflagration  being  over,  let  the 
fa’t  cool,  after  which  it  is  to  be  put  up  in  a  glafs 
veffel  well  (hut.  1  he  fait  may.  be  purified,  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  warm  water,  filtering  the  folution,  and 
exhaling  it  to  drynefs,  or  by  cryftaliization. 

This  is  "another  method  of  uniting  the  vitriolic  acid 
with  the  common  vegetable  fixed  alkali.  Both  the 
nitre  and  the  fmphur  are  decompounded  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  :  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  fulphur,  detonate  together,  and  are  difIL 
pated ;  while  the  acid  of  the  fulphur  (which,  as  we 
have  already  feen.  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid) 
remains  combined  with  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre. 

The  fhops  accordingly  have  fubllituted  the  foregoing 
preparation  for  the  fal  pochyreft. 

Vitriolated  natron .  L. 

Take  of  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diflillation  of  235 
the  muriatic  acid,  two  pounds ;  diftilled  water, 
two  pints  and  an  half.  Burn  out  the  fuperfluous 
acid  with  a  ftrong  fire  in  an  open  veffel ;  then  boil 
it  for  a  little  in  the  water :  ftrain  the  folution,  and 
fet  it  by  to  cryftallize. 

Vitriolated  foda ,  commonly  called  cathartic  fait  of 
Glauber .  E. 

Diffolve  in  warm  water  the  mafs  which  remains  after  2 ^ 
the  diflillation  of  fpirit  of  lea  falt :  filter  the  folu¬ 
tion,  and  cryftallize  the  fait. 

The  directions  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  fait, 

,  long  known  by  the  name  of  fal  mlrabile  Glauberi ,  are 
nearly  the  fame  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  both  colleges; 
but  thofe  of  the  London  college,  are  to  be  preferred, 
as  being  moft  accurate  and  explicit. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  it  was  ordered,  that  if  the  cryftals  (obtained  a# 
above)  proved  too  ftiarp,  they  (hould  be  again  diffolved 
in  water,  and  the  filtered  liquor  evaporated  to  fuch  a 
pitch  only  as  may  difpofe  the  fait  to  cryftallize.  But 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  the  cryftals  proving  too 
{harp,  even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait  is  made  with  the 
largeft  proportion  of  oil  of  vitr  ol  direfled  under  that 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cty  ft  alli¬ 
gation  is  indeed  very  acid  ;  and  with  regard  to  this 
preparation,  it  is  convenient  itfhouldbe  fo;  for  other- 
wife  the  cryftals  will  be  very  f mall,  and  likewife  in  a 
fmall  quantity.  Where  a  fufficient  proportion  of  oil 
of  vitriol  has  not  been  employed  in  the  diflillation  of 
the  fpirit,  it  k  neceffary  to  add  fome  to  the  liquor,  m 
order  to  promote  the  cryftalliz' tion  of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  cathartic  fait ,  which  this  fait  has  often 
had,  expreffes  its  medical  virtues.  Taken  from  halt 
8  a0 
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Prepara-  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  it  proves  a  mild  and 
ufeful  purgative  ;  and  in  fmaller  dofes,  largely  diluted, 
a  ferviceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  The  fhops  fre¬ 
quently  fubftitute  for  it  the  bitter  cathartic  fait, 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  but  fomewhat 
more  unpleafant,  and,  as  is  faid,  lefs  mild  in  operation. 
They  are  very  e&fily  diftinguifhaMe  from  each  other, 
by  the  effect  of  alkaline  falts  upon  folutions  of  them. 
The  folutions  of  Glauber’s  fait  fuffer  no  vifible  change 
from  this  addition,  its  own  bafis  being  a  true  fixed  al¬ 
kali  :  but  the  folution  of  the  bitter  cathartic  fait 
grows  inftantly  white  and  turbid  ;  its  bafis,  which  is 
an  earth,  being  extricated  copioufly  by  the  alkaline 
fait. 


PHARMA'CY. 

Acetated  kali .  L. 

Take  of  kali  one  pound  ;  boil  it  with  a  flow  fire  in 


233  Purified  nitre,  L. 

Take  of  nitre  two  pounds ;  diflilled  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water  till  it  be  diffolved;  ffrain 

the  folution,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  fea-falt,  which  in  this  procefs  is  feparated,  the 
fea-falt  remaining  diffolved  after  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nitre  has  cryftallizcd.  The  cryftals  which  fhoot 
after  the  firft  evaporation  are  large,  regular,  and  pure: 
but  when  the  remaining  liquor  is  further  evaporated, 
and  this  repeated  a  fecond  or  third  time,  the  cryftals 
prove  at  length  fmall,  imperfect,  and  tipt  with  little 
cubical  cryftals  of  fea-falt. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  date  wherein  it  is  firft 
extracted  from  the  earths  impregnated  with  it,  is  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  manner,  there  remains  at  laft  a  liquor,  call¬ 
ed  mother-ley,  which  will  no  longer  afford  any  cryftals. 
This  appears  to  participate  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids,  and  to  contain  an  earthy  matter  diffolved  by 
tliofe  acids.  On  adding  alkaline  lixivia,  the  earth  is 
precipitated ;  and  when  thoroughly  wafhed  with  wa¬ 
ter,  proves  infipid.  If  the  liquor  be  evaporated  to 
drynefs,  a  bitterifh  faline  matter  is  left  ;  which  being 
flrongly  calcined  in  a  crucible,  parts  with  the  acids, 
and  becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  infipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  as  an  excellent  pur¬ 
gative,  in  the  dofe  of  a  dram  or  two  ;  and,  in  fmaller 
dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hypochondriacal  and  other  dif- 
orders.  This  medicine  was  for  fome  time  kept  a  great 
fecret,  under  the  name  of  magnefia  alba ,  nitrous  panacea. 
Count  Palma7 s  powder,  il polvere  albo  Romano,  poudre  de 
Sentinelli,  &c.  till  Lancifi  made  it  public  in  his  notes  on 
the  Metallotheca  Vatlcana,  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a  portion  of  the  lime  com¬ 
monly  added  in  the  elixation  of  nitre  at  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nitre-works :  but  though  the  fpecimens  of  mag¬ 
nefia  examined  by  Neumann,  and  fome  of  that  which 
has  lately  been  brought  hither  from  abroad,  gave  plain 
marks  of  a  calcareous  nature  ;  yet  the  true  magnefia 
muft  be  an  earth  of  a  different  kind,  calcareous  earths 
being  rather  aftringent  than  purgative.  The  earthy 
bafis  of  the  bitter  cathartic  fait  is  found  to  have  the 
properties  aferibed  to  the  true  magnefia  of  nitre,  and 
appears  to  be  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  earth  :  from 
that  fait  therefore  this  medicine  is  now  prepared,  as 
will  be  fecn  hereafter.  The  magnefia  alba  differs  from 
calcareous  earths,  in  having  a  lefs  powerful  attraction 
for  fixed  air,  and  in  not  becoming  cauflic  by  calcina¬ 
tion. 
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four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  diffilled  vinegar  ; 
the  effervefcence  ceaffng,  let  there  be  added  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  more  diffilled  vinegar,  until  the  laft  vi¬ 
negar  being  nearly  evaporated,  the  addition  of  frefh 
will  excite  no  effervefcence,  which  will  happen  when 
about  twenty  pounds  of  diffilled  vinegar  are  confu- 
med  ;  afterwards  let  it  be  dried  flowly.  An  im¬ 
pure  fait  will  be  left,  which  melt  for  a  little  while 
with  a  llow  fire  ;  then  let  it  be  diffolved  in  water, 
a  nd  filtered  through  paper.  If  the  fufion  has  been 
rightly  performed,  the  drained  liquor  will  be  co- 
lourlefr ;  if  otherwife,  of  a  brown  colour.  Laffly, 
evaporate  this  liquor  with  a  flow  fire,  in  a  very* 
fhallow  glafs  veffel;  frequently  ftirring  the  mafs, 
that  the  fait  may  be  more  completely  dried,  which 
fhould  be  kept  in  a  veffel  clofe  flopped.  The  fait 
ought  to  be  very  white,  and  diffolve  wholly,  both 
in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any 
feces.  If  the  fait,  although  white,  fhould  depofite 
any  feces  in  fpirit  of  wine,  that  folution  in  the  fpi¬ 
rit  fhould  be  filtered  through  paper,  and  the  fait 
again  dried. 

Acetated  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  commonly  called  regenera¬ 
ted  tartar,  E. 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar  one  pound  ;  boil  it  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  in  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  di- 
ftilled  vinegar ;  add  more  diffilled  vinegar  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  till  on  the  watery  part  of  the  former 
quantity  being  nearly  diflipated  by  evaporation,  the 
new  addition  of  vinegar  ceafes  to  raife  any  effer- 
vefcence.  This  happens  when  about  twenty  pounds 
by  weight  of  diffilled  vinegar  has  been  confumed. 
The  impure  fait  remaining  after  the  exffccation,  is 
to  be  liquefied  with  a  gentle  heat  for  a  fhort  time, 
and  it  is  proper  that  it  fhould  only  be  for  a  fhort 
time  ;  then  diffolve  it  in  water,  and  ffrain  through 
paper.  If  the  liquefaction  has  been  properly  per¬ 
formed,  the  ftrained  liquor  will  be  limpid  ;  but  if 
otherwife,  of  a  brown  colour.  Evaporate  this  liquor 
with  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  fhallow  glafs  veffel,  oc- 
cafionally  ftirring  the  fait  as  it  becomes  dry,  that 
its  moifture  may  fooner  be  diflipated.  Then  put  it 
up  into  a  veffel  very  clofely  flopped,  to  prevent  it 
from  liquefying  in  the  air. 

This  fait  had  formerly  the  name  of  diuretic  fait  in 
the  London  pharmacopoeia;  but  that  which  they  now 
employ,  or  perhaps  in  preference  to  it,  the  name  of 
potajfa  acetata ,  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  its  nature. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is  not  a  little  trouble* 
fome.  The  operator  muff  be  particularly  careful,  in 
melting  it,  not  to  ufe  a  great  heat,  or  to  keep  it  long 
liquefied :  a  little  fhould  be  occafionally  taken  out^ 
and  put  into  water  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  m\t 
freely  with  its  black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be  remo¬ 
ved  frern' the  fire.  In  the  laft  drying,  the  heat  muft 
not  be  fo  great  as  to  melt  it;  otherwife  it  will  not 
prove  totally  foluble.  If  the  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine 
be  exficcated,  and  the  remaining  fait  liquefied  with  a 
very  gentle  fire,  it  gains  the  leafy  appearance  which 
has  procured  it  the  name  terra  fah  at  a. 
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In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  corre- 
fpondents  of  the  French  Academy,  lately  publifhed, 
Mr  Cadet  has  given  a  method  of  making  the  fait 
white  at  the  fird  evaporation,  without  the  trouble  of 
any  farther  purification.  He  obferves,  that  the  brown 
colour  depends  on  the  ^olly  matter  of  the  vinegar  being 
burnt  by  the  heat  commonly  employed  in  the  evapo¬ 
ration  ;  and  his  improvement  confifts  in  diminifhing 
the  heat  at  the  time  that  this  burning  is  liable  to 
happen.  The  procefs  he  recommends  is  as  follows  : 
Diffolve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  water  ;  filter  the  folution,  and  add  by 
degrees  as  much  diftilled  vinegar  as  will  faturate  it, 
or  a  little  more.  Set  the  liquor  to  evaporate  in  a 
flone-ware  veffel  in  a  gentle  heat,  not  fo  ftrong  as 
to  make  it  boil.  When  a  pellicle  a:  pears  on  the 
furface,  the  reft  of  the  procefs  mu' ft  be  finifhed  in  a 
water-bath.  The  liquor  acquires  by  degrees  an  oily 
confiftence,  and  a  pretty  deep  blown  colour;  but 
the  pellicle  or  feum  on  the  top  looks  whitifh,  and 
when  taken  off  and  cooled,  appears  a  congeries  of 
little  brilliant  filver-like  plate*?.  The  matter  is  to  be 
kept  continually  ftirring,  till  it  be  wholly  changed 
into  this  white  flaky  matter  ;  the  complete  drying 
of  which  is  moft  conveniently  effected  in  a  warm 
oven. 

*VVe  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  whether 
the  pure  or  impure  fait  is  preferable  as  a  medicine  ; 
©bferving  only,  that  the  latter  is  more  of  a  faponace- 
ous  nature,  the  former  more  acrid,  though  fomewhat 
more  agreeable  to  the  ftornach.  Mr  Cadet  reckons 
the  fait  prepared  in  his  method  fuperior  both  to  the 
brown  and  white  forts  made  in  the  common  way,  as 
poffe  fling  both  the  oily  quality  of  the  one  and  the 
agreeablenefa  of  the  other,  and  as  being  always  uni¬ 
form  or  of  the  fame  power  :  whereas  the  others  are 
liable  to  vary  coniiderably,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  employed  in  the  evaporation.  They  are  all  me¬ 
dicines  of  great  efficacy,  and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  to.prove  either  mildly  cathartic,  or  powerfully 
diuretic  :  few  of  the  faline  deobflruents  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  or  two.  A  bare  mixture,  however,  of  alkaline 
fait  and  vinegar,  without  exficcation,  is  not  perhaps 
much  inferior  as  a  medicine  to  the  more  elaborate  fait. 
Two  drams  of  the  alkali,  faturated  with  vinegar,  have 
been  known  to  occafion  ten  or  twelve  ftools  in  hydro¬ 
pic  cafes,  and  a  plentiful  difeharge  of  urine,  without 
any  inconvenience. 

Water  of  acetated  ammonia .  L. 

Take  of  ammonia,  by  weight,  two  ounces ;  diftilled 
vinegar,  four  pints  ;  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
faturate  the  ammonia.  Mix. 

Spirit  of  Minder  erus.  E. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile  alkaline  fait  of  fal 
ammoniac,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  diftilled  vi¬ 
negar  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes  ;  occafionally  ftir¬ 
ring  the  mixture  to  promote  the  a&ion  of  the  vi- ' 
negar  on  the  fait. 

Though  this  article  has  long  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Spiritus  Mindcreri,  fo  called  from  the  inven¬ 
tor  ;  yet  that  employed  by  the  London  college  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  preferable,  as  giving  a  proper  idea  of  its  coii- 
ftituent  parts. 


This  is  an  excellent  aperient  faline  liquor.  Taken  Prepara- 
warm  in  bed,  it  proves  commonly  a  powerful  diapho«t,on8 
retie  or  fudorific  ;  and  as  it  operates  without  heat, 
has  place  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diforders,  where 
medicines  of  the  warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  procuring 
fweat,  aggravate  the  diftemper.  Its  a&ion  may  like- 
wife  be  determined  *to  the  kidneys,  by  walking  about 
in  a  cool  air.  The  common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce,  ei¬ 
ther  by  itfelf,  or  along  with  other  medicines  adapted 
to  the  intention.  Its  ftrength  is  not  a  little  precari¬ 
ous,  depending  much  on  that  of  the  vinegar  ;  an  in. 
convenience  which  cannot  eafily  be  obviated,  for  the 
faline  matter  is  not  reducible  to  the  form  of  a  concrete 
fait. 

Tartarizcd  kali.  L. 

Take  of  kali  one  pound ;  cryftals  of  tartar,  three  pounds;  23$ 
diftilled  water,  boiling,  one  gallon.  To  the  fait, 
difTolved  in  water,  throw  in  gradually  the  cryftah 
of  tartar,  powdered  :  filter  the  liquor,  when  cold, 
through  paper:  and,  after  due  evaporation,  fet  it 
apart  to  cryilallize. 

Tartarized  vegetable  fixed  alkali  y  commonly  called  foluble 
tartar.  E. 

Take  of  purified  fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait  one  pound ;  239 

water,  15  pounds.  To  the  fait  difTolved  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  gradually  add  cryftals  of  tartar  in  fine 
powder,  a3  long  as  the  addition  thereof  raifes  any 
effervefcence,  which  almoft  ceafes  before  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  alkaline  fait  hath  been  injected  ; 
then  ftrain  the  cooled  liquor  through  paper,  and 
after  due  evaporation  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps  preferable  for  this 
operation  to  the  cryftals  ufually  met  with.  Its  impu¬ 
rities  can  here  be  no  objedtion  ;  fince  it  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  depurated  by  the  fubfequenr  filtration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medicine  by  either  of  the 
above  methods  is  very  eafy  ;  though  fome  chemifts 
have  rendered  it  fufficiently  troublefome,  by  a  nicety 
which  is  not  at  all  wanted.  They  infift  upon  hitting 
the  very  exadf  point  of  facuration  between  the  alkaline 
fait  and  the  acid  of  the  tartar ;  and  caution  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  be  extremely  careful,  when  he  comes  near  this 
mark,  left  by  imprudently  adding  too  large  a  portion 
of  either,  he  render  the  fait  too  acid  or  too  alkaline. 

If  the  liquor  be  fuffered  to  cool  a  little  before  it  he 
committed  to  the  filter,  and  then  properly  exhaled  and 
cryftallized,  no  error  of  this  kind  can  happen,  though 
the  faturation  fhould  not  be  very  exadlly  hit  :  for  fince 
cryftals  of  tartar  are  very  difficultly  foluble  even  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  difTolved  therein  concrete 
again  upon  the  liquor’s  growing  cold,  if  any  more  of 
them  has  been  employed  than  is  ffeken  up  by  the  alkali, 
this  fuperfluous  quantity  will  be  left  upon  the  filter  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  too  much  of  the  aikalt 
has  been  ufed,  it  will  remain  uncryftallized.  The  cry- 
ftallization  of  this  fait  indeed  cannot  he  effe&ed  with¬ 
out  a  good  deal  of  trouble  :  it  is  therefore  moft  con¬ 
venient  to  let  the  acid  fait  prevail  at  firft  ;  to  fepn- 
rate  the  fuperfluous  quantity,  by  fuffering  the  li¬ 
quor  to  cool  a  little  before  filtration  ;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  total  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  which 
will  leave  behind  it  the  neutral  fait  required.  The  moft 
proper  veffel  for  this  purpofe  is  a  ftone-ware  one  ;  iron 
difcolours  the  fait. 


Soluble 
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Soluble  tartar,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  half  a  dram,  or 
a  dram,  is  a  mild  cooling  aperient :  two  or  three  drams 
commonly  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  an  ounce  proves  pret¬ 
ty  ftrongly  purgative.  It  has  been  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  purgative  for  maniacal  and  melancholic 
patients.  Malouin  fays,  it  is  equal  in  purgative  virtue 
to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber.  It  is  an  ufeful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  purgatives  of  the  refinous  kind,  as  it  pro¬ 
motes  their  operation,  and  at  the  fame  time  tends  to 
corredl  their  griping  quality.  But  it  muft  never  be 
given  in  conjunction  with  any  acid  ;  for  all  acids  de¬ 
compound  it,  abforbing  its  alkaline  fait,  and  precipi¬ 
tating  the  tartar.  On  this  account  it  is  improper  to 
join  it  to  tamarinds,  or  fuch  like  acid  fruits  ;  which  is 
too  often  done  in  the  extemporaneous  pradlice  of  thofe 
phyficians  who  are  fond  of  mixing  different  cathartics 
together. 

Tar  tanked  natron.  L. 

£40  Take  of  natron,  20  ounces ;  cryflals  of  tartar,  pow¬ 
dered,  2  pounds;  diftilled  water,  boiling,  10  pints. 
Diffolve  the  natron  in  the  water,  and  gradually  add 
the  cryflals  of  tartar  :  fiber  the  liquor  through  pa¬ 
per  ;  evaporate,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryflallize.° 

Tartarized/ocla ,  commonly  called  Rocbel fait ,  E. 

241  The  Rochel  fait  may  be  prepared  from  purified  foflil 

alkaline  fait  and  cryflals  of  tartar,  ia  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  directed  for  the  foluble  tartar. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  foluble  tartar,  made  with  the  fait 
of  kali  or  foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  mineral  al¬ 
kali,  or  lafis  of  fea-falt.  It  cry  flail  izes  far  more  eafi- 
ly  than  the  preceding  preparation,  and  does  not,  like 
it,  grow  moifl  in  the  air.  It  is  alfo  coufiderably  lefs 
purgative,  but  is  equally  decompounded  by  acids.  It 
appears  to  be  a  very  elegant  fait,  and  begins  now  to 
come  into  eiteem  in  this  country,  as  it  has  long  been 
in  France.  & 

Purification  of  alum.  E. 

242  Take  of  alum,  one  pound  ;  chalk,  one  dram  by  weight ; 

diflilled  water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  a  little,  Brain* 
and  fet  the  liquor  afide  to  cryflallize. 

We  have  already  offered  fome  obfervations  on  alum 
(fee  Alum);  and  in  general  we  may  fay  that  it  comes 
from  the  alum  works  inEngland  in  a  date  of  fuch  purity 
as  t©  be  fit  for  every  purpofe  in  medicine  ;  according¬ 
ly  we  do  not  obfexve  that  the  purification  of  alum  has 
a  place  in  any  other  pharma  opoeias  ;  but  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  procefs  it  will  be  freed,  not  only  from  different 
impurities,  but  alfo  from  fuperabundant  acid. 

Burnt  alum .  E.  E. 

243  Take  of  alum,  half  a  pound.  Burn  it  in  an  earthen  vef- 

;el  fo  long  as  it  bubbles. 

to  Pro?riety.  ought  rather  perhaps 

Sea  of  th  Crd  tHa"  bun,t  alum  5  for  the  onfy 
effed  of  the  burning  here  direded  is  to  expel  the  wa¬ 
ter.  In  this  ftate  it  is  fo  acrid  as  to  be  frequently  em- 
ployed  as  an  efoharotic  ;  and  it  is  with  this  intention 
chiefly  that  .it  has  a  place  in  our  pharmacopeias  :  but 

1  b"”  “kln 


in  cafes  of  cholic. 

Salt  or  fugar  of  milk .  S  uec. 

244  Take  of  the  whey  of  milk,  prepared  by  runnet,  any 
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quantity  :  let  it  be  boiled  over  a  moderate  fire  toPespara- 
the  confluence  of  a  fyrup  j  then  put  it  in  a  cold  r'o::s  an<1 
place,  that  cryflals  may  be  formed.  Let  the  fluid 
which  remains  be  again  managed  in  the  fame  11)r'^  ..  , 
ner,  and  let  the  cryflals  formed  be  waflied  with  cold 
water. 

It  has  been  by  fome  imagined,  that  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  one  milk  over  another  depends  on  its  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  proportion  of  this  faline  or  faccharine 
part  ;  and  particularly,  that  upon  this  the  reputed  vir- 
tues  of  afs  milk  depend.  Hence  this  preparation  has 
been  greatly  celebrated  in  disorders  of  the  bread,  hut 
it  is  far  from  anfwering  what  has  been  expefted  front 
it.  It  has  little  fweetnefs,  and  is  difficult  of  folution  m 
water.  A  faline  fubftance,  much  better  deferving  the 
name  of  fugar,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  new 
milk,  particularly  that  of  the  afs,  to  dryuefs,  digefting 
the  dry  matter  in  water  till  the  water  has  extra&ed  its 
foluble  parts,  and  then  infpiffiating  the  filtered  liquor. 

This  preparation  is  of  great  fweetnefs,  though  neither 
white  nor  cryfiallfne  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the  pure 
cryflallizable  parts  of  milk  that  its  medicinal  virtues 
rehde  ;  and  fo  little  reliance  is  put  on  it  as  a  medicine, 
that  it  has  no  place  in  the  Eondon  or  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeias  ;  although  it  long  has  Hood,  and  fiill  Bands, 
in  the  foreign  ones. 

Salt  of  forrel.  Snec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  exprefled  juice  of  the  leaves  24? 
of  wood  forrel ;  let  it  boil  gently,  that  the  feculent 
matter  may  be  feparated  ;  then  flrain  it  till  it  be 
clear,  and  after  this  boil  it  on  a  moderate  fire  to  the 
confluence  of  a  fyrup.  Put  it  into  longuecked 
glafs  vends,  and  place  it  in  a  cold  fituation  that  it 
may  cryflallize.  Let  tliefe  cryflals  be  diffolved  in 
water,  and  again  formed  into  purer  ones. 

To  make  the  forrel  yield  its  juice  readily,  it  fhould 
be  cut  to  pieces,  and  well  bruifed  in  a  fmali  mortar, 
before  it  be  commuted  to  the  prefs.  The  magma 
which  remains  in  the  bag  fiill  retaining  no  inconf.der- 
able  quantity  of  faline  matter,  may  be  advantageoufly 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  deco&ion  added  to  the  ex- 
prefled  juice.  The  whole  may  be  afterwards  depurated 
together,  either  by  the  method  above  direfted,  or  by 
running  the  liquor  feveial  times  through  a  linen  cloth. 

In  fome  cafes  the  addition  of  a  confiderable  portion  of 
water  is  neceffary,  that  the  juice,  thus  diluted,  may 
part  the  more  freely  with  its  feculencies  ;  on  the  fe- 
paration  of  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  piocefs  much  de- 
pends. 

The  evaporation  fhould  be  performed  either  in  {hal¬ 
low  glafs  bafons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as  are  of  a 
compadl  clofe  texture  ;,  fuch  are  thofe  ufually  called 
) tone-ware ,  The  common  earthen  veffels  are  fulje& 
to  have  their  glazing  corroded,  and  are  fo  extremely 
poreus,  as  readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  liquor  ;  metallic  vefFels  are  particularly  apt 
to  be  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds  of  juices. 

Thefe  juices  are  fo  vifcid,  and  abound  fo  much  with 
heterogeneous  matter,  of  a  quite  different  nature  from 
any  thing  faline,  that  a  pellicle,  or  pure  faline  meru¬ 
it1011  upon  the  furface,  is  in  vain  expe&ed.  Boer- 
haave,  therefore,  and  the  more  expert  writers  in  phar¬ 
maceutical  chemiflry,  with  great  judgment  diVedl  the 
evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous  moiilure  to  be  continued 
X  x  z  until 
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until  the  matte?  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  cream,  part  of  Glauber’s  fait,  efpecially  if  the  evaporation  be^repam- 
If  it  be  now  fuffered  to  (land  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  long  protracted.  Compofi- 

warm  place,  it  will,  notwithftanding  the  former  depu-  The  fait  of  borax  to  the  talie  appears  to  be  a  neu-  tiong 
rations,  depofite  a  freih  fediment,  from  which  it  fhould  tral ;  but  when  it  is.  examined  by  alkalis,  it  mows  the  — y— — * 
be  warily  decanted  before  it  be  put  into  the  veffel  in  properties  of  an  acid,  effervefcing,  uniting,  and  cry- 
which  it  is  defigned  to  be  cryftallized.  ftallizing  with  them,  and  it  deftroys  their  alkaline  qua- 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed  earthen  veffel  as  pie- '  lity.  it  diffolves  both  in  water  and  fpint  of  wine,  a  1- 
ferable  for  this  purpofe  to  a  glafs  one  ;  the  fmoothnefs  though  not  very  readily  in  either.  . 
of  the  latter  being  fuppofed  to  hinder  the  fait  from  The  virtues  attributed  to  it  may  in  feme  degree  be 
flicking  . thereto ;  while  the  jnice  eafily  infinuating  it-  inferred  from  the  name  of  fedattve,  by  which  it  vvas 
felf  into  the  pores  of  the  former,  has  a  great  advantage  long  diftinguifhed.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  mild 
of  (hooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the  fides.  Others  anodyne,  to  dimimfh  febrile  heat,  to  prevent  or.  re- 
ilightly  incruftate  the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever  move  delirium,  and  to  allay,  at  lead  for  fome  time, 
veffel  they  employ  with  a  certain  mineral  fait,  which  fpafmodical  affe&ions,  particularly  ttiofe  which  are  the 
greatly  difpofes  the  juice  to  cryftallize,  to  which  of  it-  attendants  of  hypochondnalis  and  hyileria.  It  may  be 
felf  it  is  very  averfe  ;  but  this  addition  is,  with  regard  given  in  dofes  from  two  to  twenty  grains. 


to  its  medical  virtue,  quite  different  from  the  fait  here 
intended. 

The  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryilallization 
may  be  depurated  by  a  gentle  colature,  and  after  due 
infpiflation  fet  to  fhoot  again  ;  when  a  farther  produce 
of  cryftals  will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  this  fait  is  very  tedious  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices  afford  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fmali :  hence  they  are  hardly  ever  made  or  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  (hops.  They  may  be  fomewhat  fooner 
feparated  from  the  mucilage  and  other  feculencies, 
by  clarification  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  by  adding 
very  pure  white  clay. 

In  the  manner  above  deferibed,  falt3  may  alfo  be 
obtained  from  other  acid,  auftere,  and  bitterifh  plants, 
which  contain  but  a  fmali  quantity  of  oil. 

The  virtues  of  the  effential  falts  have  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  determined  from  experience.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  they  do  not,  as  has  been  fup¬ 
pofed,  poffefs  the  virtues  of  the  fubje&s  entire,  except¬ 
ing  only  the  acids  and  fweets.  The  others  feem  to 
be  almoit  all  of  them  nearly  fimilar,  whatever  plant 
they  were  obtained  from.  In  watery  extra&s  of  worm¬ 
wood,  cardnus,  camomile,  and  many  other  vegetables, 
kept  for  fome  time  in  a  foft  ftate,  there  may  be  obser¬ 
ved  fine  faline  efflorefcences  on  the  furface,  which 
have  all  nearly  the  fame  tafte,  fomewhat  of  the  nitrous 
kind.  They  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  in  reality  no 
more  than  an  impure  fpecies  of  volatile  nitre  (that  is, 
a  fait  compofed  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile  alkali): 
thofe  which  were  examined  by  the  chemifts  of  the 
French  academy  deflagrated  in  the  fire,  and  being  tri¬ 
turated  with  fixed  alkali,  exhaled  aa  urinous  odour ; 
plain  marks  of  their  containing  thofe  two  ingredients. 

Acid  fait  of  borax .  Suec. 

Take  of  borax,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  warm  fpring- 
water,  one  pound.  Mix  them  in  a  glafs  veffel,  that 
the  borax  maybe  diffolved  ;  then  pour  into  it  three 
drams  of  the  concentrated  acid  of  vitriol :  evaporate 
the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  appears  upon  it ;  after  this 
let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  cryftals  be  formed.  Let 
them  be  wafhed  with  cold  water,  and  kept  for  ufe. 
This  fait,  which  has  long  been  known  by  the  title 
of  the  fedative fait  of  Homier g,  is  not  unfreque.ntly  formed 
by  fublimation  :  but  the  procefs  by  cry  ft  alii  z  a  ti  on  here 
directed  is  lefs  troublefome,  though  the  fait  proves 
generally  lefs  white,  and  is  apt  likewife  to  retain  a 


Purified  fal  ammoniac .  Suec. 

DifTolve  fal  ammoniac  in  fpring-water ;  ftrain  the  ii- 
quor  through  paper  ;  evaporate  it  to  drynefs  in  a 
glafs  veffel  by  means  of  a  moderate  fire. 

The  fal  ammoniac  imported  from  the  Mediterranean 
often  contains  fuch  impurities  as  to  render  the  above 
procefs  neceffary  ;  but  that  which  k  prepared  in  Bri¬ 
tain  from  foot  and  fe*-falt,  is  in  general  brought  to 
market  in  a  ftate  of  very  great  purity.  Hence  this 
procefs  is  now  altogether  omitted  both  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  It  furnifhes,  however, 
when  neceffary,  an  eafy  and  effectual  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  pure  ammonia  muriata. 

Chap.  VIII.  Magnefia . 

White  magnefia. 

Take  of  bitter  purging  fait,  kali,  each  two  pounds  ; 
diftilled  water,  boiling,  20  pints.  Diifolve  the  bit¬ 
ter  fait  and  the  kali  feparately  in  10  pints  of  water, 
and  filter  through  paper  ;  then  mix  them.  Boil  the 
liquor  a  little  while,  and  ftrain  it  while  hot  through 
linen,  upon  which  will  remain  the  white  magnefia  » 
then  wafh  away,  by  repeated  affufions  of  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter,  the  vitriolated  kali.  L . 

Take  of  bitter  purging  fait,  purified  fixed  vegetable 
alkali,  equal  weights.  DifTolve  them  feparately  in 
double  their  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  let  the 
liquor  be  ftrained  or  otherwife  freed  from  the  feces  5 
then  mix  them,  and  inftantly  add  eight  times  their 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil  a 
little,  ftirring  it  very  well  at  the  fame  time  ;  then 
let  it  reft  till  the  heat  be  fomewhat  diminifhed  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth:  the  magnefia 
will  remain  upon  the  cloth,  and  it  is  to  be  wafhed 
with  pure  water  till  it  be  altogether  void  of  faline 
tafle.  j E. 

The  proceffes  here  dire&ed  by  the  London  and  E- 
dinbwrgh  colleges  are  nearly  the  fame  ;  but  the  former 
feem  to  have  improved  fomewhat  on  the  latter,  both 
in  fimplifying  the  procefs,  and  in  the  employment  of 
diftilled  water. 

The  litter  cathartic  fait ,  or  Epfom  fait,  is  a  combi* 
nation  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  magnefia.  In  this  pro- 
ctfs,  then,  a  double  elective  attraction  takes  place  :  the 
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vitriolic  acid  forfakes  the  magnefia,  and  joins  the  mild 
alkali,  for  which  it  has  a  greater  attra&ion  ;  while  the 
magnefia  in  its  turn  unites  with  the  fixed  air  difchar- 
ged  from  the  mild  alkali,  and  ready  to  be  abforbed  by 
any  fubftance  with  which  it  can  combine. 

We  have  therefore  two  new  produdts,  viz.  a  vitriol- 
ated  tartar,  and  magnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  The 
former  is  diffolved  in  the  water,  and  may  be  preferved 
for  ufe  ;  the  latter,  as  being  much  lefs  foluble,  finks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vefTel.  The  intention  of  employing 
fuch  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  of  the  boiling  is, 
that  the  vitriolated  tartar  may  be  all  thoroughly  dif¬ 
folved;  this  fait  being  fo  fcarcdy  foluble  in  water,  that 
without  this  expedient  a  part  of  it  might  be  precipi¬ 
tated  along  with  the  magnefia.  It  might  perhaps  be 
more  convenient  to  employ  the  mineral  alkali  ;  which 
forming  a  Glauber’s  fait  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  would 
require  lefs  water  for  its  fufpenfion.  By  the  after 
ablutions,  however,  the  magnefia  is  fufficiently  freed 
from  any  portion  of  vitriolated  tartar  which  may  have 
adhered  to  it. 

The  ablutions  fhould  be  made  with  very  pure  water; 
for  nicer  purpofes  diflilled  water  may  be  ufed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  foft  water  is  in  every  cafe  neceffary. 
Hard  water  for  this  procefs  is  peculiarly  inadmiffible, 
as  the  principle  in  waters  giving  the  property  called 
hardnefs  is  generally  owing  to  an  imperfect  nitrous 
felenite,  whofe  bafe  is  capable  of  being  difengaged  by 
magnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  For  though  the  at¬ 
traction  of  magnefia  itfelf  to  the  nitrous  acid  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  calcareous  earths  ;  yet  when  com¬ 
bined  with  fixed  air,  a  peculiar  circumflance  intervenes; 
whence  it  is  deducible,  that  the  fum  of  the  forces 
tending  to  join  the  calcareous  earth  with  the  air  of  the 
magnefia,  and  the  magnefia  with  the  acid,  is  greater 
than  the  fum  of  the  forces  tending  to  join  the  calcare¬ 
ous  earth  with  the  acid,  and  the  magnefia  with  the 
fixed  air. 

This  phenomenon  muft  therefore  depend  on  the  pre- 
fence  of  fixed  air,  and  its  greater  attraction  for  lime 
than  for  magnefia.  On  this  account,  if  hard  water  be 
ufed,  a  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  muft  infallibly  Le 
depoiited  on  the  magnefia  ;  while  the  nitrous  acid  with 
which  it  was  combined  in  the  waiter,  will  in  it3  turn 
attach  itfelf  to  a  portion  of  the  magnefia,  forming  what 
may  be  called  a  nitrous  magnefia . 

All  the  alkalis,  and  alfo  calcareous  earths,  have  a 
greater  attraction  for  fixed  air  than  magnefia  has : 
Hence,  if  th^  laft  be  precipitated  from  its  folucion  in 
acids  by  cauftic  alkali,  it  is  then  procured  free  from 
fixed  air :  but  for  this  purpofe  calcination  is  more  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  in  the  manner  described  in  the  pro¬ 
cefs  which  next  follows.  Magnefia  is  fcarcely  at  ail 
foluble  in  water :  the  infinitely  fmall  portion  which 
thi3  fluid  is  capable  of  taking  up,  is  owing' to  the  fix¬ 
ed  air  of  the  magnefia;  and  it  has  been  lately  difeover- 
ed,‘that  water  impregnated  with  this  acid  13  capable^of 
diffolving  a  confiderable  portion  :  for  this  purpofe  it 
fs  neceffary  to  employ  magnefia  already  faturated  with 
fixed  air,  as  magnefia  deprived  of  this  air  would  quick¬ 
ly  abftraft  it  from  the  water,  whereby  the  force  of  the 
latter  would  be  very  confiderably  diminifhed.  Such  a 
folution  of  magnefia  might  be  ufeful  for  feveral  pur- 
pofss  iu  medicine. 
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Magnefia  is  the  fame  fpeciea  of  earth  with  that  ob-  Prepara- 
tained  from  the  mother-ley  of  nitre,  which  was  fortJuns  and 
feveral  years  a  celebrated  fecret  in  the  hands  of  fome  £onsP°fi~ 
particular  perfons  abroad,.  Hoffman,  who .  deferibes  lliy— ^ 
the  preparations  of  the  nitrous  magnefia,  gives  it  the 
chara&er  of  ?n  ufeful  antacid,  a  fafe  and  inoffenfive 
laxative  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  when  given  in  fmaller  dofes  of  1  9  or  20 
grain3.  Since  his  time,  k  has  had  a  confiderabie  place 
in  the  pra&ice  of  foreign1  phyliciaus ;  and  is  now  in 
great  efteem  among  us,  particularly  in  heart  burns, 
and  for  preventing  or  removing  the  many  diforder8 
which  children  are  fo  frequently  thrown  into  from  a 
redundance  of  acid  humours  in  the  firft  pafTages  :  it  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  laxative  quality,  to  the 
common  abforbents,  which,  unlefs  gentle  purgatives 
be  occniionally  given  to  carry  them  off,  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  body,  and  occafion  a  coftivenefs  very  de¬ 
trimental  to  infants. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared  in  perfe&ion,  is  a 
white  and  very  fubtile  earth,  perfectly  void  of  iraelt 
or  tafte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which  diffolve  in  acids. 

It  diffolves  freely  even  in  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which,  in 
the.  common  way  of  making  folutions,  takes  up  only 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  other  earths.  Combined 
with  this  acid,  it  forms  the  bitter  purging  or  Epfom 
fait,  very  eafily  foluble  in  water ;  while  the  common 
abforbents  form  with  the  fame  acid  almoR  infipid  con¬ 
cretes,  very  difficult,  of  folution.  Solutions  of  magne> 
fia  in  all  acids  are  bitter  and  purgative,  while  thofe  of 
the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs  auftere  and  aftringent. 

A  large  dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the  flomach  contain  no- 
acid  to  diffolve  it,  does  not  purge  or  produce  anv  fen- 
fible  effedt  ;  a  moderate  one,  if  an  acid  be  lodged 
there,  or  if  acid  liquors  be  taken  after  it,  procures 
feveral  Rods ;  whereas  the  common  abforbents,  in  the 
fame  circumflance  a,  inftead  of  loofening,  bind  the  belly. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  magnefia  is  fpeciftcaliy 
different  from  the  other  earths,  and  that  it  13  applicable 
to  feveral  ufeful  purpofes  in  medicine. 

Magnefia  was  formerly  made  with  the  mother- water 
of  nitre  evaporated  to  drynefs,  or  precipitated  by  a 
fixed  alkali.  It  has  gone  under  different  names,  as  the' 
white  powder  of  the  Count  of  Palma,  powder  of  fentinelle , 
poly  c  href ,  laxative  powder.  Sc c.  It  feems  to  have  got 
the  character  white,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  dark-co- 
loured  mineral  called  alfo  magnefia  or  manganefe;  a  fub- 
Rance  pofleffing  very  different  properties.  We  have 
not  heard  that  pure  native  magnefia  has  been  found  in 
its  uncombined  Rate.  A  combination  of  it  with  ful- 
phur  has  been  difeovered  to  cover  a  Rratum  of  coal  at 
Littry  in  Lower  Normandy.  It. has  alfo  been  found 
in  certain  ferpentine  earths  in  Saxony,  and  in  marly 
and  alum  earths. 

Calcined  magnefia . 

Take  of  white  magnefia,  four  ounces.  Expofe  it  to 
a  firong  heat  for  two  hours ;  and,  when  cold,  fet  it 
by.  Keep  it  in  a  veffel  clofely  Ropped. 

Let  magnefia,  put  into  a  crucible,  be  continifed,in  a 
red  heat  for  two  hour3 ;  then  put  it  up  in  clofe  dafs 
veffels.  E . 

By  this  procefs  the  magnefia  is  freed  of  fixed  air; 
which,  according  to  Dr  Black’s  experiments,  conRi- 
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tutes  about  TVths  of  its  weight.  A  kind  of  opaque 
foggy  vapour  is  obferved  to  efcape  during  the  calcina¬ 
tion,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  quantity  of  fine  par¬ 
ticles  of  magnefia  buoyed  off  along  with  a  ftream  of 
the  difengaged  air.  About  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  magnefia  exhibits  a  kind  of  luminous  or  phofpho- 
refeent  property ;  and  this  may  be  confidered  as  a 
pretty  exadt  criterion  of  its  being  deprived  of  air. 

Calc  red  magnefia  is  equally  mild  as  when  faturated 
with  fixed  air ;  and  this  circumftance  is  fufficient  to 
eftallifh  a  difference  between  it  and  calcareous  earths, 
all  of  whioh  are  converted  by  calcination  into  a  can  flic 
quicklime. 

The  calcined  magnefia  is  ufed  for  the  fame  general 
purpofes  as  the  magnefia  combined  with  fixed  air.  In 
certain  affedlions  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with 
much  flatulence,  th$  calcined  magnefia  is  found  pre¬ 
ferable,  not  only  as  containing  more  of  the  real  earth 
of  magnefia  in  a  given  quantity,  but  as  being  alfo  de¬ 
prived  of  its  air.  It  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  without  that  extrication  of  air  which  is  often  a 
troublefome  confequence  in  employing  the  aerated 
magnefia  in  thefe  complaints.  It  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  magnefia,  whether  combined  with  or  deprived  of 
fixed  air,  is  fimilar  to  the  mild  calcareous  earths  in 
promoting  and  increafing  putrefadlion.  The  fame  has 
ev^n  been  obferved  with  refpedl  to  the  Epfom  and  fome 
pther  falts  which  have  this  earth  for  their  bafe. 

Chap.  IX.  Preparations  of  Sulphur . 

IV ajhed  flowers  of  fulphur .  L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound  ;  diflilled  water, 
four  pints.  Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphur  a  little  while 
in  the  diflilled  water  ;  then  pour  off  this  water,  and 
wa(h  off  the  acid  with  cold  water ;  laftly,  dry  the 
flowers. 

*  In  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias  direc¬ 
tions  were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  flowers  of 
fulphur  themfelve3;  but  as  a  large  apparatus  is  necef- 
fary  for  doing  it  with  any  advantage,  it  is  now  fcarcely 
ever  attempted  by  the  apothecaries.  When  the 
flowers  are  properly  prepared,  no  change  is  made  on 
the  qualities  of  the  fulphur.  Its  impurities  only  are 
feparated  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  reduced  to  a 
finer  powder  than  it  can  ealily  be  brought  to  by  any 
other  means.  But  as  the  flowers  of  fulphur  are  gene¬ 
rally  fublimed  in  very  capacious  rooms,  which  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  air,  or  in  veffels  not  perfedfly  clofe, 
fome  of  thofe  that  arife  at  firft  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  thus  are  changed  into  a  volatile  acid  vapour,  which 
mingling  with  the  flowers  that  fublime  afterwards, 
communicates  to  them  a  confiderable  degree  of  acidity. 
In  this  cafe  the  ablution  here  diredled  is  for  the  gene- 
mi  ufe  of  the  medicine  absolutely  neceffary  ;  for  the 
flowers  thus  tainted  with  acid  fometiines  occafion 
gripes,  and  may  in  other  refpedls  be  produdlive  of 
effe&s  different  from  thofe  of  pure  fulphur.  There 
are,  however,  fome  particular  combinations  to  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  better  adapted  when  unwaffied, 
fuch  as  their  union  with  mercury  into  sthiops  mineral ; 
slid  accordingly  for  that  preparation  the  unwaihed 
flowers  are  diredled  by  the  London  college. 
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Sulphurated  kali .  L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  kali, 
ounces.  Mix  the  fait  with  the  melted  fulphur,  by 
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frequently  flirring,  until  they  unite  into  an  uniform  251 
mafj. 

This  preparation,  in  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias,  had  the  name  of  hepar  fulpburis,  or 
liver  of  fulphur . 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to  melt  the  fulphur  firft 
by  itfelf,  and  add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees,  as  here 
diredled,  than  to  grind  them  together,  and  afterwards 
endeavour  to  melt  them,  as  ordered  in  former  editions: 
for  in  this  laft  cafe  the  mixture  will  not  flow  fufficient- 
ly  thin  to  be  properly  united  by  flirring  ;  and  the  ful- 
phur  either  takes  fire  or  fublimes  in  flowers,  which 
probably  has  been  the  reafon  why  fo  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  has  been  commonly  diredfed.  Even  in  the 
prefent  method  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fulphur  will 
be  difiipated ;  and  if  it  were  not,  the  hepar  would  not 
be  of  its  due  quality  :  for  one  part  of  fulphur  requires 
two  of  the  alkaline  fait  to  render  it  perfectly  foluble  in 
water,  which  this  preparation  ought  to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a  fetid  fmell  and  a  naufeous 
tafte.  Solutions  of  it  in  water,  made  with  fugar  into 
a  fyrup,  have  been  recommended  in  coughs  and  other 
diforders  of  the  breaft.  Our  pharmacopoeias,  never- 
thelefs,  have  defervedly  rejedled  this  fyrup,  as  common 
pradlice  has  almoft  done  the  balfam3.  Solutions  of 
the  hepar  in  water  have  been  aifo  recommended  in 
herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  affedtions.  Some  phyfi- 
cians  have  even  employed  this  folution,  in  a  large  quan¬ 
tity,  as  a  bath  for  the  cure  of  pfora  ;  and  in  cafes  of 
tinea  capitis  it  has  often  been  ufed  by  way  of  lotion. 

The  hepar,  digefted  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  im¬ 
parts  a  rich  gold  colour,  a  warm,  fomewhat  aromatic 
tafte,  and  a  peculiar,  not  ungrateful  fmell.  A  tindfure 
of  this  kind  is  kept  in  the  ffiops  under  the  name  of 
another  mineral.  The  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  by 
fome  ftrongly  recommended  to  prevent  the  effedls  of 
mineral  poifon. 

Sulphurated  oil  and  fulphur  ated  petroleum .  L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces  ;  olive  oil, 
fixteen  ounces.  Boil  the  flowers  of  brimftone  with 
the  oil,  in  a  pot  flightly  covered,  until  they  be  united. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  made  fulphur  ated  petroleum, 

Thefe  articles  are  analogous  to  what  had  formerly 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias  under  the  titles  of  balfa - 
mum  fulphuris  jimplexy  crajfum9  et  Barbadenfe .  And,  be- 
fides  thefe,  a  place  was  alfo  given  to  the  balfamum  fuU 
phuris  anifatum9  terebinthinatum9  &c.  While  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles,  however,  are  now  banifhed  from  our  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  even  thofe  retained  are  lefs  in  ufe  than 
formerly. 

Thefe  preparations  are  more  conveniently  and  fafely 
made  in  a  tall  glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at  leaft  an 
inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the  circulatory  or  clofe  vef- 
fels  in  which  they  have  commonly  been  diredfed  to  be 
prepared  :  for  when  the  fulphur  and  oil  begin  to  adt 
vehemently  upon  each  other,  they  not  only  rarify  into 
a  large  volume,  but  likewife  throw  out  impetuoufly 
great  quantities  of  an  eiaftic  vapour  ;  which,  if  the 
veffels  be  ciofed,  or  the  orifices  not  fufficient  to  allow 
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Prepara,  it  a  free  exit,  will  infallibly  buril  them.  Hoffman  re- 
laka  a  very  remarkable  hiftory  of  the  effeas  of  an  ac- 
cident  of  this  kind.  In  the  veffel  above  recommended 
the procefs  may  be  completed,  without  danger,  in  four 
or  five  hours,  by  duly  managing  the  fire,  which  rtiould 
be  very  gentle  for  fame  time,  and  afterwards  increafcd 
io  as  to  make  the  oil  juft  bubble  or  boil;  in  which 
irate  it  fhould  be  kept  till  all  the  fulphur  appears  to 
be  taken  up, 

Effential  oils,  employed  as  men ftrua  for  fulphur, 
Undergo  a  great  alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat  ne- 
cefiary  for  enabling  them  to  diffolve  the  fulphur  ;  and 
hence  the  balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of  their  fla- 
vour  as  might  be  'ipedled.  It  fhould  therefore  feem 
more  eligible  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  the  effential 
oils  to  the  fimple  balfam  :  thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a  gentle  warmth,  if  the  veffel  be  now  and  then  fhaken. 
We  may  thus  compofe  a  balfam  more  elegant  than 
thofe  made  in  the  manner  formerly  recommended,  and 
which  retains  fo  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  oil  as  is  in 
fome  meafure  fufficient  to  cover  the  tafte  of  the  fulphur 
and  render  it  fupportable.  * 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have  been  flrongly  recom¬ 
mended  in  coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  breaft  and  lungs;  but  the  reputation  which  they 
have  had  in  thefe  cafes  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
built  on  any  fair  trial  or  experience  of  their  virtues. 
They  are  mamfeflly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritating ; 
amd  therefore  fhould  be  ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution. 
They  have  frequently  been  found  to  injure  the  appe- 
tite,  offend  the  ftomach  and  vifcera,  parch  the  body, 
and  occafion  thirff  and  febrile  heats.  The  dofe  of  the 
fimp!e  balfam  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops;  thofe  with 
effential  oils  are  not  given  in  above  half  thefe  quantities. 
Externally,  they  are  employed  for  cleanfing  and  heal¬ 
ing  foul  running  ulcers.  Boerhaave  conje&ures  that 
their  ufe  in  thefe  cafes  gave  occafion  to  the  virtues 
afenbed  to  them  when  taken  internally. 

Precipitated  fulphur .  L. 

Take  of  fulphurated  kail,  fix  ounces ;  dialled  water, 
one  pound  and  a  half  j  vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient.  Boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in 
the  diftilled  water  until  it  be  diffolved.  Filter  the 
liquor  through  paper,  to  which  add  the  vitriolic 
acid.  Waffi  the  precipitated  powder  by  often  pour¬ 
ing  on  water  till  it  becomes  inlipid. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  white  as  that  of  the  lad 
pharmacopoeia,  which  was  made  with  quicklime  ;  and 
which  in  fome  pharmacopoeias  had  the  name  of  milk  of 
Julphur ,  J 

Pure  milk  of  fulphur  is  not  different  in  quality  from 
pure  fulphur  ufelf;  to  which  it  is  preferred  in  un¬ 
guents,  &c.  only  on  account  of  its  colour.  The  white- 
nefs  does  not  proceed  from  the  fulphur  having  loft  any 
of  its  parts  in  the  operation,  or  from  any  new  matter 
fuperadded;  foi  if  common  fulphur  be  ground  with 
alkaline  falls,  and  fet  to  fublime,  it  rifes  of  a  white  like 
colour,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  alkali  remaining 
unchanged  ;  and  ,  the  milk  be  melted  with  a  gentle  fire, 
it  returns  into  yellow  fulphur  again. 

Jl  T/,hL  °bferV?d’J  that  the  name  fulphuris,  or 
m/l  offu/phur,  applied  among  us  to  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French  writers  confined  to  the  white  liquor 
before  the  precipitate  has  fallen  from  it.  ^ 
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Antimony  is  compofed  of  a  metal,  united  with  ?om| 
fulphur  or  common  brimftone. 
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It  powdered  antimony  be  expofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  the  Tc 
fulphur  exhales  ;  the  metallic  part  remaining  in 
form  of  white  calx,  reducible,  by  proper  fluxes, 
into  a  whitilh  brittle  metal,  called  regulus.  This  is 
readily  diffnguiflied  from  the  other  bodies  of  that 
claf8,  by  its  not  being  foluble  in  aquafortis;  its  pro¬ 
per  menftruum  is  aqua-regia. 

If  aqua-regia  be  poured  on  crude  antimony,  the  me¬ 
tallic  part  will  be  diffolved  ;  and  the  fulphur  thrown 
out,  partly  to  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  and  partly  to 
the  furface  of  the  liquor,  in  the  form  of  a  greyifh 
yellow  fubftance.  This,  fepnrated  and  purified  by 
fublimation,  appears  on  all  trials  the  fame  with  pure 
common  brimftone. 

The  metal  freed  from  the  fulphur  naturally  blended 
with  it,  and  afterwards  fufed  with  common  brim¬ 
ftone',  refumes  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  crude 
antimony. 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a  medicine  of  the  greatefl 
power  of  any  known  fubftance;  a  quantity  too  minute 
to  be  fenfible  in  the  tendereft  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  violent  effe&s,  if  taken  diffolved,  or  in  a 
foluble  ftate..  If  given  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  it  proves 
violently  emetic  ;  if  fo  managed  as  to  be  more  flowly 
afted  on,  cathartic  ;  and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  dofe  be 
extremely  fmall,  diaphoretic.  Thus,  though  vegetable 
acids  extradl  fo  little  from  this  metal,  that  the  remain¬ 
der  feems  to  have  loft  nothing  of  its  weight,  the  tine- 
tures  prove  in  large  dofes  ftrongly  emetic,  and  in 
fmaller  ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The  regulus  has 
been  caft  into  the  form  of  pills,  which  adied  as  vio¬ 
lent  cathartics,  though  without  fuffering  any  fenfible 
diminution  of  weight  in  theirpaffage  through  thebody: 
and  this  repeatedly  for  a  great  number  of  times. 

This  metal,  diverted  of  the  inflammable  principle 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  metallic  bodies 
that  are  reducible  to  a  calx,  becomes  indiffoluble  and 
inactive.  The  calx,  nevertbelefs,  urged  with  a  ftrong 
fire,  melts  into  a  glafs,  which  is  as  eafy  of  folution, 
and  as  violent  in  operation,  as  the  regulus  itfelf :  the 
glafs,.  thoroughly  mixed  with  fuch  fuhftances  as  pre¬ 
vent  its  folubility,  as  wax,  refin,  and  the  like,  is  again 
rendered  mild.  6 

Vegetable  acids,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
diffolve  but  an  extremely  minute  portion  of  this  me¬ 
tal :  the  folution  nevei thelefs  is  powerfully  emetic  and 
cathartic.  The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  only  cor¬ 
rode  it  into  a  powder,  to  which  they  adhere  fo  flight- 
ly  as  to  be  feparable  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  wa. 
ter,  and  totally  by  fire,  leaving  the  regulus  in  form 
of  a  calx  fimilar  to  that  prepared  by  fire  alone.  The 
marine  acid  has  a  very  different  effeft :  this  reduces 
the  regulus  into  a  violent  corrofive  ;  and  though  it 
difficultly  unites,  yet  it  adheres  fo  very  clofely  as  not 
to  be  feparable  by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the  re-  • 
gulus  arifing  along  with  it.  The  nitrous  or  vitriolic 
acids  expel  the  marine,  and  thus  reduce  the  corrofive 
into  a  calx  fimilar  to  the  foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the  power  of  this  me¬ 
tal  :  and  hence  crude  antimony,  in  which  the  regu- 
1  lus 
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lus  appears  to  be  combined  with  fulphur,  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  its  weight,  proves  altogether  mild, 

If  a  part  of  the  fulphur  be  taken  away  by  fuch  ope- 
,  rations  as  do  not  deftroy  or  calcine  the  metal,  the  re¬ 
maining  mafs  becomes  proportionally  more  a&ive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may  be  expelled  by  de¬ 
flagration  with  nitte  :  the  larger  the  quantity  of  nitre, 
to  a  certain  point,  the  more  of  the  fulphur  will  be 
diflipated,  and  the  preparation  will  be  the  more  a&ive. 
If  the  quantity  of  nitre  be  more  than  fufficient  to 
confume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of  it,  deflagrating  with 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the  regulus  itfelf,  renders 
it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  islikewife  abforbed  in  fu- 
fion  by  certain  metals  and  by  alkaline  falts.  1  hefe 
laft,  when  united  with  fulphur,  prove  a  menftruum 
for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted)  ;  and  hence,  if  the 
fuflon  be  long  continued,  the  regulus  is  taken  up,  and 
rendered  foluble  in  water. 

From  thefe  particulars  with  rcfpe&  to  antimony,  it 
may  naturally  be  concluded,  that  it  not  only  furnifhes 
us  with  an  ufeful  and  a&ive  medicine,  but  that  it  may 
alfo  be  exhibited  for  medical  purpofes  under  a  great 
variety  of  different  forms,  and  that  the  effe&s  of  thefe 
will  be  confiderably  diver fified.  And  this  has  in  rea¬ 
lity  been  the  cafe.  For  further  information  refpe&ing 
antimony,  and  its  ufes  in  medicine,  we  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  articles  Antimony  ;  Mattria  Medica, 
p.  653,  &c.  5  and  Chemistry -Index.  But  although 
there  is  perhaps  no  preparation  there  mentioned,  which 
is  not  fitted  to  ferve  fome  ufeful  purpofe;  yet  the  colleges 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  now  reftriflfced 
the  number  of  preparations  in  their  pharmacopoeias 
to  a  few  only.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that  from 
the  proper  employment  of  them,  every  ufeful  purpofe 
to  be  anfwercd  by  antimony  may  be  accompliihed. 

Calcined  antimony .  L. 

255  Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces  ;  nitre, 
powdered,  two  pounds.  Mix  them,  and  caft  the 
mixture  by  degrees  into  a  red  hot  crucible.  Burn 
the  white  matter  about  half  an  hour  ;  and,  when 
cold,  powder  it ;  after  which  wafh  it  with  diftilied 
water. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
this  preparation  had  the  name  of  calx  of  antimony  ;  and 
it  may  be  confidered  as  at  leaft  very  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  to  fome  other  antimonials  of  the  old  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  particularly  to  the  nitrated  diaphoretic  antimo¬ 
ny,  waflied  ditto,  and  ftibiated  nitre  ;  none  of  which 
are  now  received  as  feparate  formulas  of  our  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  and  indeed  even  the  calx  of  antimony  itfelf, 
at  leaft  as  thus  prepared,  lias  now  no  place  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when  freed  by  walhmgfrom 
the  faline  matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not  altogether 
inaaive.  Hoffman,  Lemery,  and  others,  allure  us, 
that  they  have  never  experienced  from  it  any  fuch 
effeas  as  its  ufual  title  imports  :  Boerhaave,  declares, 
that  it  is  a  mere  metallic  earth,  entirely  deftitute  of 
all  medicinal  virtue  :  and  the  committee  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  college  admit  that  it  has  no  fen  fib  le  operation. 
The  common  dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcruple,  or 
half  a  dram  5  though  Wilfon  relates,  that  he  has 
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known  it  given  by  half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  or  Prepara- 
three  times  a  day,  for  feveral  days  together.  *  £ons  and 
Some  report  that  this  calx,  by  keeping  for  a  length tionsf0 
of  time,  contra&s  an  emetic  quality  :  From  whence  y— — J 

it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  powers  of  the  regu- 
line  part  are  not  entirely  deftroyed  ;  that  the  prepa¬ 
ration  has  the  virtues  of  other  antimonials  which  are 
given  as  alteratives ;  that  is,  in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  not 
to  ftimulate  the  prims  vice  ;  and  that  therefore  dia¬ 
phoretic  antimony,  or  calcined  antimony,  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  ftyled,  is  certainly  among  the  mildeft 
preparations  of  that  mineral,  and  may  be  ufed  for 
children,  and  fimilar  delicate  conftitutions  where  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  are  eafily  afle&ed.  The  ob- 
fervations,  however,  from  which  thefe  conclufions  arc 
drawn,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  :  Ludovi- 
ci  relates,  that  after  keeping  the  powder  for  four 
years,  it  proved  as  mild  as  at  firft:  and  the  Strafburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  with  good  reafon,  fufpefts,  that  where 
the  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it  had  either  been  given 
in  fuch  cafes  as  would  of  themfelves  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  this  fymptom  (for  the  great  alexipharmac 
virtues  attributed  to  it  have  occafioned  it  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  even  in  the  more  dangerous  malignant  fevers, 
and  other  diforders  which  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  vomiting)  ;  or  that  it  had  not  been  fufficiently 
calcined,  or  perfe&ly  freed  from  fuch  part  of  the  re¬ 
gulus  as  might  remain  nncalcined.  The  uncalcined 
part  being  groffer  than  the  true  calx,  the  reparation  18 
effected  by  often  walhing  with  water,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direCted  for  feparating  earthy  powders  from 
their  groffer  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when  diaphoretic  anti¬ 
mony  is  prepared  with  nitre  abounding  with  fea-falt, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  contains  fome  portion, 
the  medicine  has  proved  violently  emetic.  This  ef- 
fe&  is  not  owing  to  any  particular  quality  of  the  fea- 
falt,  but  to  its  quantity,  by  which  the  proportion  of  the 
nitre  to  the  antimony  is  rendered  lefs. 

The  nitrum  Jlibiatum ,  as  it  was  called,  is  produced  by 
the  deflagration  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  with 
the  nitre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  th tfal polychrejl ,  from 
which  it  differs  no  otherwife  than  in  retaining  fome 
portion  of  the  antimonial  calx. 

Notwithftanding  the  doubts  entertained  by  fome 
refpe&ing  the  activity  of  the  antimonium  calcinatum, 
yet  the  London  college  Wave  in  our  opinion  done  right 
in  retaining  it.  For  while  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed 
that  it  is  the  mildeit  of  our  antimonials,  there  are 
fome  accurate  ohfervers  who  confiderit  as  by  no  means 
inefficacious.  Thus  Dr  Healde  tells  us,  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  and  is  much  deceived,  if,  when  genuine,  it  be 
not  productive  of  good  effe&s. 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony .  E. 

Take  of  antimony  cslcined  for  making  the  glafs  of 
antimony,  and  nitre,  equal  weights.  Having  mixed, 
and  put  them  into  a  crucible,  let  them  be  heated, 
fo  that  the  matter  fhall  be  of  a  red  colour  for  ait 
hour ;  then  let  it  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and, 
after  beating  it,  wafh  it  repeatedly  with  warm  water  * 
till  it  be  infipid. 

Although  this  preparation  agrees  nearly  in  name  with 
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tthe  preceding,  and  has  been  confidered  as  being  nearly 
a  complete  ca,lx  of  antimony,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  a  much  more  a&ive 
—  nature  than  the  former ;  and  in  place  of  being  one 
of  the  mildeft  of  the  antimonials,  it  often  operates 
with  great  violence  when  given  in  dofes  of  a  few 
grains  only.  / 

But  as  the  e’ffe&s  of  every  preparation  of  antimony, 
•not  already  conjoined  with  an  acid,  muft  depend  on 
the  quantity  and  condition  of  the  acid  in  the  ftomach, 
fo  the  ablution  of  the  bafe  of  the  nitre  in  this  procefs 
gives  full  power  to  the  acid  of  the  ftomach  to  ad  as 
far  as  poffible  cin  the  calx  ;  whereas,  when  the  un- 
wafhed  calx  is  employed,  a  great  quantity  of  the  acid 
in  the  ftomach  is  ‘neutralized  by  the  alkaline  bafe  of 
the  nitre  adhering  to  thccalx.  The  nitrated  calx  of  an¬ 
timony  is  firppofed  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  the  article 
which  has  been  fo  much  celebrated,  and  has  had  fuch 
an  extenfive  fale  under  the  title  o t  Dr  James' s  f*ver 
powder.  And  it  was  as  an  article  which  might  be 
employed  in  the  place  of  James’s  powder,  that  the 
Edinburgh  college  introduced  this  into  their  pharma¬ 
copoeia.  There  is,  however,  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  preparation  of  James’s  powder  is  fomewhat  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  here  dire&ed  ;  but  their  effe&s,  as  far 
as  our  obfervation  goes,  appear  to  be  very  nearly  the 
fame.  J 

The  nitrated  calx  of  antimony  has  been  thought  by 
feme  preferable  to  emetic  tartar,  where  the  permanent 
effe&s  of  a  long-continued  naufea  are  required,  and 
where  we  wifh  our  antimonials  to  pafs  the  pylorus  and 
produce  purging.  But,  like  every  other  preparation 
where  the  reguiine  part  is  only  rendered  active  by  the 
acid  in  the  ftomach,  the  nitrated  calx  of  antimony  is  in 
all  cafe3  of  uncertain  operation:  fometimes  provingper- 
fedtly  inert,  and  at  other  times  very  violent  in  its  e'f- 
*5?8;  The  dofe  is  generally  io  or  12  grains,  and 
this  is  often  given  all  at  once;  an  inconvenience  not 
attending  the  emetic  tartar;  the  quantity  and  effeas 
of  which  we  can  generally  meafure  with  furpriftng  mi™ 
nutenefs.  b 

There  Is,  however,  reafon  to  'believe,  that  by  means 
oi  James’s  powder,  and  the  nitrated  calx,  an  artificial 
termination  of  fever  is  fometimes  acconrplifhed,  nnd 
that  too  more  frequently  than  by  emetic  tartar.  This 
perhaps  may  fometimes  be  the  confequence  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  with  which  they  operate.  At  the  fame  time  it 
nuilt  be  admitted,  that  even  the  moft  violent  operation 
by  no  means  enfures  an  immediate  recovery,  but  that 
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Here  the  antimonial  fulpbur  is  almoft  totally  con-^rerar^- 
fumed,  and  the  metallic  part  left  diverted  of  its  cor-  ^ 
re&or.  Thefe  preparations,  given  from  two  to  fix^o^0 
grains,  generally  aft  as  violent  emetics,  greatly  dif- 
ordering  the  conflitution.  But  the  operation,  like 
that  of  every  preparation  of  antimony  whofe  reguiine 
part  is  not  joined  with  an  acid,  muft  be  liable  to  va¬ 
riations,  according  to  the  quantity  and  condition  of 
the  acid  in  the  ftomach.  Their  principal  ufe  is  in 
maniacal  cafes,  as  the  bafts  of  fome  other  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  and  among  the  farriers,  who  frequently  give 
to  horfes  an  ounce  or  two  a  day,  divided  into  diffe¬ 
rent  dofes  as  an  alterative  :  in  thefe,  and  other  qua¬ 
drupeds,  this  medicine  a&s  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  accuftomed  to  make  the 
crocus  with  a  lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than  what  1*3 
dire&ed  above;  and  without  any  farther  melting  than 
what  enfues  from  the  heat  which  the  matter  requires 
by  deflagration,  which,  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
is  very  conflderable  :  a  little  common  fait  is  added  to 
promote  the  fufton.  The  mixture  is  put  by  de¬ 
grees  into  an  iron  pot  or  mortar,  fomewhat  heat¬ 
ed,  and  placed  under  a  chimney  :  when  the  firft 
ladlefal  is.  in,  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown 
to  it,  which  fits  the  matter  on  fire ;  the  rell  of  the 
mixture  is  then  added  by  little  and  little  ;  the  defla¬ 
gration  is  foon  over,  and  the  whole  appears  in  perfect 
fufton  :  when  cold,  a  con  fid  era  ble  quantity  of  fcoria; 
is  found  on  the  fnrface  ;  which  fcorije  are  eaftly  knock- 
ei.  off  with  a  hammer,  d  he  crocus  .prepared  after 
tlm  manner  is  of  a  redder  colour  than  that  of  the 
former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopeia.  And 
indeed  the  method  now  dire&ed  by  the  London  col¬ 
lege ‘may  be  confidered  as  founded  on  this  :  It  differs* 
principally  from  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  in  th- 
employment  of  the  fta-falt,  by  which  the  procefs  is 
much  facilitated. 


Muriaied  antimony.  L, 

Take  of  the  ©rocu3  of  antimony,  powdered;  vitriolic 
acid,  each  one  pound;  dry  fea-falt,  two  pounds 
Eour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  retort,  adding  by  de¬ 
grees  the  fea-falt  and  crocus  of  antimony,  previouf- 
I7  mixed  ;  then  diftil  in  a  fartd-bath.  I  et  the  di- 
itihcd  matter  be  expofed  to  the  air  feveral  days, 
and  then  let  the  fluid  part  be  poured  off  from  the 
dregs. 
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’Crocus  of  -antimorty . 

antimonJ’  powdered  ;  nitre,  powdered,  of 

In! \ZZ?0yd  ’  fea:fdt’  0nc  «"*<*•  Mix,  and 
P“  Ah,em  bP  degrees  ,nto  a  red-hot  crucible,  and 
melt  them  with  an  augmented  heat.  Pour  out  the 

Equal  parts  of  antimony  and  nitre  are  to  be  injefted 
by  degrees  mto  a  red-hot  crucible;  when  the  de- 
^tonation  is  over,  feparate  the  reddilh  metallic  mat- 
yr  from  the  whitifti  cruft  ;  beat  it  into  a  powder 
and  edulcorate  ,t  by  repeated  walhings  with  hot 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off  infipid.  8  £. 

Voi.  XIV.  Pars  I.  r 


Butter  of  antimony.  E. 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  one  part ;  corrofive  fuhli-  259 
mate  of  mercury,  two  parts.  Grind  them  firft 
leparately  ;  then  thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utmuft  care  to  avoid  the  vapours  pu- 
the  mixture  into  a  coated  glafs  retort  (having  a 
fhort  wide  neck),  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it:  the 
retort  being  placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  a  receiver 
adapted  to  it,  give  firft  a  gentle  heat,  that  only  a 
dewy  vapour  may  arife  :  the  fire  being  then  increa- 
led,  an  oily  liquor  will  afeend  and  congeal  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort  appealing  like  ice,  which  is  to 
be  melted  down  by  a  live  coal  cautioufly  ap.  lied. 

This  -oily -  matter  is  to  be  reftified  in  a  glafs  retort 
into  a  pellucid  liquor. 

The  procefs  here  direfted  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
ISge,  and  which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  what  ftood  in 
Y  y  the 
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the  former  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  is 
extremely  dangerous,  infomuch  that  even  the  life  of 
the  operator,  though  tolerably  verfed  in  common 
pharmacy,  may  be  much  endangered  for  want  of  due 
care.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  one,  who  from  the  title 
he  gives  him  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  inexpert  in  che¬ 
mical  operations,  or  unacquainted  with  the  danger 
attending  this,  was  fuffocated  for  want  of  proper, 
care  to  prevent  the  burfting  of  the  retort.  The  fumes 
which  arife,  even  upon  mixing  the  antimony  with 
the  fublimate,  are  highly  noxious,  and  fometimes  iffue 
fo  copioufly  and  fuddenly,as  very  difficultly  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  The  utmoft  circumlpe&ion  therefore  is  neceffary. 

The  cauftic,  or  butter  as  it  is  called,  appears  to  be 
a  folution  of  the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony  in  the 
marine  acid  of  the  fublimate  :  the  fulphur  of  the  anti¬ 
mony,  and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate,  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  united  into  an  aethiops.  This  fo¬ 
lution  does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of  fait  ill  its  liquid 
{fate,  and  cannot  be  effected,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe 
of  making  fublimate)  either  the  acid  be  highly  con¬ 
centrated,  and  both  the  ingredients  ftrongly  heated; 
or  when  the  antimony  is  expofed  to  the  vapours  of 
the  acid  diftilled  from  the  black  calx  of  manganefe. 
By  this  laft  procefs  a  perfed  folution  of  the  regulus 
of  antimony  in  the  muriatic  acid  is  effeded.  Of  this 
more  fimple,  more  fafe,  and  lefs  expenfive  method  of 
preparing  muriated  antimony,  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr  Ruffel  in  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  _ 

If  regulus  of  antimony  were  added  in  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt  without  water,  a  folution 
would  alfo  be  made. 

The  method,  however,  now  direded  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  college,  In  which  vitriolic  acid  and  fca-falt  are 
employed  to  give  a  double  ele&ive  attraaion,  is  per¬ 
haps  to  be  confidered  as  preferable  to  any  of  the 
others.  In  this  they  have  followed  very  nearly  the 
direaions  given  in  the  Pharmacopeia  Suecica,  which 
are  taken  from  the  procefs  of  Mr  Scheele.  . 

When,  the  congealed  matter  that  arifes  into  the 
neck  oL  the  retort  is  liquified  by  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive  than  when  melted  down 
and  redified  by  heat;  though  it  feems,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be  fufficiently  flreng  for  the  purpofes  of  con- 
fuming  fungous  flefh  and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It 
’  is  remarkable,  that  though  this  faline  concrete  readily 
and  idmoft  entirely  difl'olves  by  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  white  powder  feparatmg, 
it  nevertlielefs  will  not  diflolve  on  putting  water  to  it 
direftly  :  even  when  previoufly  liquefied  by  the  air, 
the  addition  of  water  will  precipitate  the  folution. 
And  accordingly,  by  the  addition  of  water  is  formed 
that  once  celebrated  article  known  by  the  title  of  mer¬ 
curic  vita,  or  Alger oth’s  powder.  This  preparation, 
though  never  ufed  by  itfelf,  is  employed  both  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  by  fome  of  the  foreign  colleges  in 
the  formation  of  emetic  tartar,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all 
the  antimonials.  And  although  chemifts  are  not  al¬ 
together  agreed  with  regard  to  the  beft  mode  of  ma¬ 
king  the  tartarized  antimony,  yet  we  (hall  after¬ 
wards  have  occafion  to  obferve,  when  treating  of  that 
article,  that  the  preparation  of  it  from  the  muna- 
ted  antimony,  or  rather  from  its  precipitate  ( Alge- 
roth’s  powder),  is  perhaps  the  belt  mode  which  has 
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yet  been  pradifed.  And  were  It  even  with  no  other  Prepara- 
intention  than  this,  a  fafe,  eafy,  and  cheap  method  of  anf~ 
forming  a  muriated  antimony,  may  be  confidered  as 
an  important  improvement  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  - — V’— — * 

Antimonial  powder.  L. 

Take  of  antimony,  coarfely  powdered,  hartfhorn  (ha¬ 
vings,  each  two  pounds  ;  mix,  and  put  them  into 
a  wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  ftirriri?  conftantly  till  the 
mafs  acquires  a  grey-colour.  Powder  the  matter 
when  cold,  and  put  it  into  a  coated  crucible.  Lute 
to  it  another  crucible  inverted,  which  has  a  fmall 
hole  in  its  bottom  :  augment  the  fire  by  degrees  to 
a  red  heat,  and  keep  it  fo  for  two  hours.  Laftly, 
reduce  the  matter,  when  cold,  to  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der. 

In  this  preparation,  the  metallic  p?.rt  of  the  anti¬ 
mony  in  a  date  of  calx  will  be  united  with  that  part, 
of  the  hartfhorn  which  is  indeftrudible  by  the  aclion 
of  fire,  viz.  it3  abforbent  earth.  If  this  powder  be 
properly  prepared,  it  is  of  a  white  colour.  It  is  a 
mild  antimonial  preparation,  and  ia  given  as  an  alte¬ 
rative  from  three  to  fix  grains  for  a  dofe.  In  this 
quantity,  however,  it  fometimes  creates  naufea,  and 
even  vomits.  In  larger  dofes  it  proves  emetic,  and 
operates  by  ftool. 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony.  L. 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  two  pounds  ;  water 
of  pure  kali,  four  pints  ;  diftilled  water,  three  pints; 

Mix,  and  boil  them  with  a  flow  fire  for  three  hours, 
conftantly  ftirring,  and  adding  the  diftilled  water 
as  it  fhall  be  wanted  ;  ftrain  the  hot  ley  through  a 
double  linen  cloth,  and  into  the  liquor,  whiift  yet 
hot,  drop  by  degrees  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid 
as  is  fufficient  to  precipitate  the  fulphur.  Wafh  off, 
with  warm  water,  the  vitriolated  kali. 
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Golden  fulphur  of  antimony.  E. 

Boil;  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pounds  of  cauftic  ley  di-  26* 
luted  with  three  pints  of  water,  and  throw  in  by 
degrees  two  pounds  of  powdered  antimony  ;  keeping 
them  continually  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula  for 
three  hours,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  occasionally 
fupplying  more  water.  The  liquor  loaded  with  the 
fulphur  of  antimony  being  then  ftrained  through 
a  woollen  cloth,  drop  into  it  gradually,  white  it 
continues  hot,  fo  much  fpirit  of  nitre,  dilutecLwith. 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to 
precipitate  the  fulphur,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
carefully  wafhed  with  hot  water. 

The  foregoing  preparations  are  not  ftri&ly  fulphurs  5 
they  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony,  which  is  reducible  from  them  by 
proper  fluxes.  Thefe  medicines  mud  needs  be  liable 
to  great  variation  in  point  of  ftrength  ;  and  in  this  re  • 
feed  they  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  precarious,  though 
fome  have  affirmed  that  they  are  the  moft  certain,  ,ot 
the  antimonial  medicines-. 

They  prove  emetic  when  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach,  in  a  dofe  of  four,  hve>  01  fix  grains  ;  but  at 
prefent  they  are  fcarcely  preferibed  with  this  intention  ; 
being  chiefly  ufed  as  alterative  deobflruents,  particu¬ 
larly  in  cutaneous  diforders.  Their,  emetic  quality  is 
eafily  blunted,  by  making  them  up  into  pills  with  re- 
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Prepara-  fins  or  extra&$,  end  giving  them  on  a  full  domach  : 
tions  and  wjth  thefe  cautions  they  have  been  taken  in  the  quan¬ 
tum^  thY  1 ^  gra^ns  a-day,  and  continued  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  without  occafioning  any  difturbance  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards.  As  their  ftrength  is  precarious, 
they  fflould  be  taken  at  fird  in  very  fmall  dofes,  and 
increafed  by  degrees  according  to  their  effedl. 

A  compofition  of  the  golden  fulphnr,  with  fweet 
mercury,  has  been  found  a  powerful,  yet  fafe  al¬ 
terative,  in  cutaneous  diford ers  ;  and  has  completed  a 
•cure  after  fidivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cales,  like- 
wife,  this  medicine  has  produced  excellent  effe&s.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  fulphur  and  calomel  (well 
triturated  together,  and  made  into  pills  with  extra&s, 
&c.)  may  be  taken  from  four  to  eight- or  ten  grains, 
morning  and  night  ;  the  patient  keeping  moderately 
"warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a  draught  of  a  de- 
coflion  of  the  woods,  or  other  fimilar  liquor.  This 
medicine  generally  promotes  perfpiration,  fcarcely  oc¬ 
cafioning  any  tendency  to  vcmit  or  purge,  or  affe&ing 
the  mouth, 

Tartarized  antimony.  L. 

263  Take  of  crocus  of  antimony,  powdered,  one  pound 
and  an  half ;  crydals  of  tartar,  two  pounds  ;  diftil- 
led  water,  two  gallons  :  boil  in  a  glaf3  veffel  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  filter  through  paper,  and  fet 
afide  the  drained  liquor  to  crydallize. 

Emetic  tartar.  E. 

2264  Take  of  the  butter  of  antimony  what  quantity  you 
choofe  ;  pour  it  into  warm  water,  in  which  fo  much 
of  the  purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  diffolved,  that  the  antimonial  powder  may 
be  precipitated,  which,  after  being  well  wafhed,  is  to 
be  dried.  Then  to  five  pounds  of  water  add  of  this 
powder  nine  drams,  of  crydals  of  tartar,  beat  into 
a  very  fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a  half ;  boil  for 
a  little  till  the  powders  be  diffolved.  Let  the  drain¬ 
ed  folution  be  flowly  evaporated  in  a  glafs  veffel  to 
a  pellicle,  fo  that  crydals  may  be  formed. 

We  have  here  two  modes  of  making  the  mod  com¬ 
mon,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  the  mod  ufeful,  of  all 
'the  antimonial  preparations,  long  known  in  the  fhops 
under  the  name  of  emetic  tartar.  Thefe  modes  differ 
confiderably  from  each  other;  but  in  both,  the  regn- 
line  part  of  the  antimony  is  united  with  the  acid  of 
tho. tartar.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  fay  to  which  mode 
of  preparation  the  preference  is  to  be  given  ;  for  011 
this  fubje&  the  bed  chemids  are  dill  divided  in  their 
opinion.  The  mode  dire&ed  by  the  London  college 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  in  former  editions  of  their 
pharmacopoeia,  while  that  now  adopted  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  in  which  they  have  nearly  followed  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Roffica,  is  of  later  date.  That  in  both 
ways  a  good  emetic  tartar  may  be  formed,  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  :  but  in  our  opinion,  when  it  is  formed  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  from  the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  poudre  d'Alge- 
rotti,  as  it  has  been  called,  there  is  the  lead  chance  of 
its  being  uncertain  in  its  operation  :  and  this  method 
comes  recommended  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Berg¬ 
man,  Scheele,  and  foine  other  of  the  fird  names  in 
chemiftry.  Bergman  advifea,  that  the  calx  be  preci¬ 
pitated  by  fimple  water,  as  being  lead  liable  to  varia¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  is  the  dire&ion  followed  in  the  Phar- 
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macopoeia  Roffica.  But  when  the  calx  is  precipitated  Frepara- 
by  an  alkaline  ley,  as  13  di reded  by  the  Edinburgh  col-  c^mpofi- 
lege,  it  is  more  certainly  freed  from  the  muriatic  acid,  tions. 
and  will  of  courfe  be  milder.  w— 

In  the  after  part  of  the  procefs,  whether  precipitate 
or  crocus  have  been  ufed,  the  quantity  of  the  antimo¬ 
nial  ought  always  to  be  fome  drams  more  than  is  ab- 
lolutely  neceffary  for  faturating  the  acid  of  tartar,  fo 
that  no  crydals  may  {hoot  which  are  not  impregnated 
with  the  adlive  metallic  part  of  the  antimony.  And 
in  order  to  fecure  an  uniform  ftrength,  fome  attention 
is  neceffary  in  collecting  the  crydals,  as  fome  may  con¬ 
tain  more  metal  than  others.  After  they  are  all  fepa- 
rated  from  the  liquor,  they  ought  to  be  beat  together 
in  a  glafs  mortar  into  a  fine  powder,  that  the  medicine 
may  be  of  uniform  drength. 

Emetic  tartar  is,  of  all  the  preparations  of  antimony, 
the  mod  certain  in  its  operation. 

It  will  be  fufficient,  in  confidering  the  medicinal  ef¬ 
fects  of  antimonial*,  that  we  fbotild  obferve,  once  for 
all,  that  their  emetic  property  depends  on  two  diffe¬ 
rent  conditions  of  the  reguline  part  :  the  fird  is  where 
the  reguline  part  is  only  r.Ctivc,  by  being  rendered  fo 
from  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  domach  :  the  fecond 
is  where  the  reguline  part  is  already  joined  with  an 
acid,  rendeiing  it  aCtive.  It  is  obvious,  that  thofe 
preparations,  reducible  to  the  fird  head,  mud  always 
be  of  uncertain  operation.  Such  then  is  the  equal  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  chemical  condition  and  medicinal  ef- 
fe&s  of  the  croci,  the  hepata,  and  the  calces ;  all  of 
which  proceffes  are  different  deps  or  degrees  of  freeing 
the  reguline  part  from  fulphur  and  phlogifton.  It  is 
equally  plain^  that  the  preparations  coming  under  the 
feeond  head  mud  be  always  condant  and  certain  in 
their  operation.  Such  a  one  is  emetic  tartar,  the  dofe 
and  effeCIs  of  which  we  can  meafure  with  great  exaCt- 
nefs. 

The  title  of  this  medicine  expreffes  its  principal  ope¬ 
ration.  It  is  one  of  the  bed  of  the  antimonial  emetics, 
ading  more  powerfully  than  the  quantity  of  crocus  con¬ 
tained  in  it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though  it  does  not  fo 
much  ruffle  the  conditution.  And  indeed  antimonials 
in  general,  when  thus  rendered  foluble  by  vegetable 
acids,  are  more  fafe  and  certain  in  their  effe&s  than  the 
violent  preparations  of  that  mineral  exhibited  by  them- 
felves ;  the  former  never  varying  in  their  a&ion  from 
a  difference  in  the  food  taken  during  their  ufe,  or 
other  fimilar  circumdances  ;  which  occafioning  more 
or  lefs  of  the  others  to  be  diffolved,  make  them  ope¬ 
rate  with  different  degrees  of  force.  Thus,  crude  an¬ 
timony,  where  acid  food  has  been  liberally  taken,  ha9 
fometimes  proved  violently  emetic ;  whild  in  other 
circumdances  it  has  no  fuch  effedf. 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when  defigned  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  full  effe6t  of  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  four 
grains.  It  may  like  wife  be  advantageoufiy  given  in 
much  fmaller  dofes  as  a  naufeating  and  fudorific  medi¬ 
cine. 

Vitrified  antimony .  L. 

Take  of  powdered  antimony,  four  ounces.  Calcine  it  2 
in  a  broad  earthen  veffel,  with  a  fire  gradually  raifed, 
dirring  with  an  iron  rod  until  it  no  longer  emits  a  ful- 
phureous  fmoke.  Put  this  powder  into  a  crucible, 
fo  as  to  fill  two-thirds  of  it.  A  cover  being  fitted 
Y  y  2  on, 
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on,  make  a  fire  nnc!er  it,  at  fir  ft  moderate,  after¬ 
wards  flronger,  until  the  matter  te  melted.  Pour 
out  the  indeed  glafs. 

Glafs  of  antimony.  E. 


266  Strew  antimony,  beat  into  a  coarfe  powder  like  fand, 
upon  11  (hallow  unglazed  earthen  vtflel,  and  ,  apply 
a  gentle  heat  underneath,  that  the  antimony  may 
be  heated  fiow’y  ;  keeping  it  at  the  fame  time  con  * 
tinual’y  flirring  to  prevent  it  from  running  into 
lumps.  White  vapours  of  a  fulphureous  fmell  will 
arife  from  it.  If  they  ceafe  to  exhale  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  firft  applied,  increafe  the  fire  a  little,  ib 
that  vapours  may  again  arife  :  go  on  in  this  manner, 
till  the  powder,  when  brought  to  a  red  heat,  exhales 
no  more  vapours.  Melt  the  ca'x  in  a  crucible  with 
an  intenfe  heat,  till  it  affumes  the  appearance  of 
melted  glafs  :  then  pour  it  out  on  a  heated  brafs 
plate  or  difh. 

The  calcination  of  antimony,  in  order  to  procure 
tranfparent  glafs,  fuccceds  very  (lowly,  unlefs  the  ope¬ 
rator  be  wary  and  circumfped  in  the  management  of 
it.  The  mod  convenient  veffel  is  a  broad  (hallow  difii, 
or  a  fmooth  fl  it  tile,  placed  under  a  chimney.  The 
antimony  fhouUI  be  the  purer  fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually 
found  at  the  apex  of  the  cones  ;  this,  grofsly  powder¬ 
ed,  is  to  be  evenly  fpread  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
fo  as  not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  any 
part.  The  fire  fhould  be  at  firft  no  greater  than  is  juft 
iufticient  to  raife  a  fume  from  the  antimony,  which  is 
to  be  now  and  then  ftirred  :  when  the  fumes  begin  to 
decay,  increafe  the  he^t,  taking  care  not  to  raife  it  fo 
high  as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run  the  powder  into 
lumps  ;  after  fome  time  the  veflel  may  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  ftafce  until  the  matter  will  not, 
upon  being  (lirred,  any  longer  fume.  If  this  part  of 
the  procefs  be  duly  conducted,  the  antimony  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any  lumps,  and 
of  a  grey  colour. 

With  this  powder  fill  two-thirds  of  a  crucible,  which 
13  to  be  covered  with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a  wind- fur¬ 
nace.  Gradually  increafe  the  fire  till  the  calx  be  in 
perfed  fnfion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and  then  examined 
by  dipping  a  clean  iron  wire  into  it.  If  the  matter 
which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the  wire  appears  fmooth 
and  equally  tranfparent,  the  vitrification  is  completed, 
and  the  glafs  may  be  poured  out  upon  a  hot  .fmooth 
hone  or  copperplate,  and  fuffered  to  cool  (lowly  to 
prevent  its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces.  It  is  of  a 
tranfparent  yellowiih  red  colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufuslly  met  with  in  the  (hops, 
is  faid  to  be  prepared  with  certain  additions  ;  which 
may,  perhaps,  render  it  not  fo  fit  for  the  purpofe  here 
defigned.  By  the  method  above  directed,  it  may  be 
•  ealily  made  of  the  requifite  perfedion  without  any  ad- 
dition. 

As  antimony  may  be  rendered  nearly  or  altogether 
ina&ive  by  calcination,  it  might  be  expeaed  that  the 
calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent  procefs  would  be  like  wife 
inert.  But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs  perfed  than 
in  the  other  cafe,  where  the  inflammable  principle  of 
the  regulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by  deflagration  with 
nitre  ;  there  the  calx  is  of  perfea  whitenefs,  and  a  glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  addition  of  any  faline 
ilux,  for  of  itfeif  it  will  not  vitrify)  has  little  colour  : 
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but  here  fo  much  of  the.  inflammable  principle  is  left,  Prepare 
that  the  calx  is  grey  *  and  the  glafs  of  a  high  colour.  f^onH  a,j^ 
The  calcined  antimony  i&  faid  by  Bcerhnave  to  be  vio- 1-^^°  1- 
lenrly  emetic.  Experience  has  fhown  that  the  glafs  .is  -y——* 
fo,  infomuch  as  to  be  unfa fe  for  internal  ufe.  At  pre* 
fent  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  forming -fome  other  anti- 
monial  preparations,  particularly  the  cerated  glafs  of 
antimony,  the  next  article  to  be  mentioned;  and  the 
wine  of  antimony,,  afterwards  to  be  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  wines.  It  is-  alfo  not  unfreqotntly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  formation*  of  emetic  tartar ;  and  it  was 
directed  for  that  purpofe  in  the  laft  edition  of -the  E- 
dinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  being  perhaps  even  fuperior 
to  the  crocus  of  antimony.. 

Cerated  glajs  of  antimony,  E. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  a  dram  ;  glafs  of  antimony,  re-  267: 
duced  into  powder,  an  ounce.  Melt  the  wax  in  an 
iron  veflel,  and  throw  into  it  the  powdered  glafs : 
keep  the  mixture  over  a.gentie  fire  for  half  an  hour, 
continually  ftirring  it  ;  then  pour  it  out  on  paper, 
and  when  cold  grind  it  into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with  a  very  gentle  heat  : 
after  it  has  been  about  twenty  minutes  on  the  lire,  it 
begins  to  change  its  colour,  and  in  tea  more  comes 
near  to  that  of  Scotch  fnuff ;  which  is  a  mark  of  its 
being  fufficiently  prepared;  the  quantity  fet-down 
above  lofts  about  one  dram,  of  its  weight  in  the  pro- 
cefr. 

This  medicine  was  for  fome  time  much  efteemed  in 
dyfenteries  :  feverai  - in  (lances  of  its  good  e fie cds  in  thefe 
cafes  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Eflays,  from  which  the  above  remarks  on  the  prepara¬ 
tions  are  taken.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  gram s- 
to  twenty,  according  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  In  its  opeiation,  it  makes  fome  perfons  (i.  k 
and  vomit ;  it  purges  almoft  every  one  ;  though  it  has 
fometimes  e flexed  a  cure  without  occaiioning  any  eva¬ 
cuation  or  ficknefs.  It  is  now,  however,  much  lefs 
ufed  than  formerly. 

Mr  GeofFroy  gives  two  pretty  fingular  preparations 
of  glafs  of  antimony,  which  feem  to  have  fome  affini¬ 
ty  with  this.  One  is  made  by  digefiing  the  glafs,  very 
finely  levigated,  with  a  folution  of  maftich  made  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  for  three  or  four  days*  now  and  then 
(baking  the  mixture  ;  and  at  laft  evaporating  the  fpirit 
fo  as  to  leave  the  maftich  and  glafs  perfedly  mixed. 

Glafs  of  antimony  thus  prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove 
emetic,  but  to  ad  merely  as  a  cathartic,  and  that  net 
of  the  violent  kind.  A  preparation  like  this  was  firft 
publi(hed  by  Hartman,  under  the  name  of  Chylijla, 

The  other  preparation  is  made  by  burning  fpirit  of 
wine  on  the  glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  powder  be¬ 
ing  every  time  exquifitely  rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The 
dofe  of  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains  to  20  or  30  ; 
it  13  faid  to  operate  mildly  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  fometimes  to  prove  fudorific. 

Cerufe  of  antimony .  Brun. 

Take  of  regulus  of  antimony,  one  part ;  nitre,  three  268 
parts.  Deflagrate  them  together  in  the  manner  di- 
reded  for  the  calcined  antimony. 

The  refult  of  this  procefs  and  that  formerly  direded 
for  the  calcined  antimony  are  nearly  the  fame. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  fo  much  nitre  here  as  whea 
4  antimony 
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Prepara-  antin', tiny  ftiFetf  is  employed  :  for  the  fulphur  which 
Cbmpofi-  crt4(^e  mineral  contains,  and  which  requires  for  its 
tionsf  diffipation  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to  the  an- 
-V— — '  timony,  is  here  already  feparated.  Two  parts  of  nitre 
'to  one  of  the  regulus  are  fufficient.  It  is  better,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  an  over,  than  an  under,  proportion  of 
nitre,  lcit  fome  parts  of  the  regulus  (hould  efcape  being 
Sufficiently  calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  crude 
antimony  and  the  regulus  yield  the  fame  calces,  yet 
the  falts  feparated  in  wafting  the  cakes  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  As  crude  antimony  contains  common  fulphur, 
the  acid  of  the  fulphur  unites  with  the  alkaline  bads 
of  the  nitre,  and  the  refult  is  a  neutral  fait.  As  the 
regulus  contains  the  phlogiftic,  or  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  no  fulphur,  the  nitre  is  alkalifed,  as  it  would 
be  by  charcoal  or  fuch  like  inflammable  bodies,  and 
is  at  the  fame  time  rendered  more  acrimonious  than 
the  common  alkaline  falls  ;  probably  owing  to  the 
calx  absorbing  the  air  of  the  alkali.  If  only  equal 
parts  of  the  regulus  and  nitre  be  employed,  an  i  the 
fire  kept  up;  ftrong  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  fait  will 
prove  more  caullic  than  even  the  potential  cauftic  of 
the  (hops.  But  the  cau (licit y  of  the  fait  will  fti.ll  be 
far  greater,  if,  inftead  of  the  Ample  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  the  martial  regulus  be  ufed. 

Kermes  mineral.  Suec. 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  powdered,  half  a  pound  ; 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  two  pounds  ;  boiling  water, 
eight  pounds.  Boil  them  together  in  an  iron  pot 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  continually  Airring  the 
mixture  with  an  iron  fpatula,  and  filter  as  fpeedily 
as  poflible  while  it  is  hot.  The  filtered  liquor,  fet 
in  cool  places,  will  foon  depofite  a  powder,  which 
mu(l  be  repeatedly  wafted,  firil  with  cold  and  af¬ 
terwards  with  warm  water,  until  it  be  perfectly  in- 
fipid. 

This  medicine  has  of  late  been  greatly  efttemed  in 
France,  efpecially  under  the  names- of  Kermes  mineral, 
puhvis  Carthufanus ,  poudre  des  Chartreaux ,  &c.  It  was 
originally  a  preparation  of  Glauber,  and  for  fome  time 
kept  a  great  fecret,  till  at  length  the  French  king 
purebafed  the  preparation  from  M.  de  la  Ligerie,  for 
a  confiderabie  fum,.  and  communicated  it  to  the  public 
m  the  year  1720.  In  virtue,  it  is  not  different  from 
the  fulphurs  above-mentioned  ;  all  of  them  owe  their 
efficacy  to  a  part  of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony,  which 
the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  mediation  of  the  fulphur,.  ren¬ 
ders  folubk  in  water. 

Chemifts  are,  however,  divided  in  their  opinions  with 
refpecl  to  the  precife  chemical  condition  of  the.  regu- 
line  pan  in  the  preparations  called  hepata  of  antimony. 
borne  have  alleged  that  they  contain  not  a  particle  of 
alkaline  fait :  it  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  condition  of  the  reguline  part  mud  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  proportions  of  the  ingredients, 
the  time  of  the  precipitation,  the  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree  of  cauilicity  of  the  alkali  employed,  and  feveral 
other  circumftances.  At  bed,  the  whole  of  them  are 
liable  to  the  fame  uncertainty  in  their  operation  aa  the 
calces  of  antimony. 

Panacea  of  antimony, 

SJ0  Take  of  antimony,  fix  ounces ;  nitre,  two  ounces ; 
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common  fait,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  charcoal,  an  Prepara- 
ounce.  Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder,  and 

tluns. 


the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoon *  t^g^°  u 
ful  at  a  time,  continuing  the  fire  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  lad  inje&ion  :  then  either  pour  the 
matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it  cool  in  the  crucible  ; 
which  when  cold  mud  be  broken  to  get  it  out.  In 
the  bottom  will  be  found  a  quantity  of  regulus  ; 
above  this  a  compact  liver-coloured  fubftance ;  and 
on  the  top  a  more  fpoagy  mafs  :  this  daft  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulcorated  with  water,  and 
dried,  when  it  appears  of  a  fine  golden  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  bafis 
of  JLockyer  s  pills,  which  were  formerly  a  celebrated 
purge.  Ten  grains  of  the  powder,  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  white  fugar  candy,  and  made  up  into  a  rnafe 
with  mucilage  of  gum-tragacanth,  may  be  divided  into 
an  hundred  fmall  pills  ;  of  which  one,  two,  or  three, 
taken  at  a  time,  are  hid  to -work  gently  by  ftool  and 
vonm.  The  compadt  liver  coloured  fubflance,  which 
lies  immediately  above  the  regulus,  operates  more  fe- 
•verely.  This  laft  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  the  crocus  of  antimony,  and  the  former  with 
the  golden-  fulphur. 
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Nitrated fiver.  L. 

Take  of  filver,  one  ounce  ;  diluted  nitrous  acid,  four 
ounces.  Diffolve  the  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  in  a 
glafs  veflel,  over  a  fand-heat  ;  then  evaporate  with 
an  heat  gently  raffed  :  afterwards  melt  the  refiduum 
in  a  crucible,  that  it  may  be  poured  into  proper 
forms,  carefully  avoiding  too  great  a  heat. 

Salt  of  filver,  commonly  called  lunar  caufic.  E. 

Take  of  purefl  filver,  beat  into  plates,  and  cut  in  pieces, 
four  ounces  ;  weak  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces;  pureft 
water,  four  ounces.  Diffolve  the  filver  in  a  phial  with 
a  gentle  he  t,  and  evaporate  the  folntion  to  drynefs. 
Then  put  the  mafs  into  a  large  crucible,  and  apply  the 
heat,  at  firfi  gently,  but  augment  it  by  degrees  till 
the  mafs  flows  ii-ke  oil ;  then  pour  it  into  iron  moulds, 
previoufly  heated,  and  greafed  with  tallow. 

Thefe  proceffes  do  not  differ  in  any  material  parti¬ 
cular.  But  the  name  of  nitrated  fiver  is  preferable  to 
the  more  indefinite  one  of  fait  of  fiver. 

Strong  fpirit  of  nitre  will  diffolve  fome  what  more 
than  half  its  weight  of  pure  filver;  and  the  weaker  of 
the  aqujefories,  formerly  described,  proportionally  lefs, 
according  to  their  quantity  of  pure  nitrous  acid.  Some¬ 
times  this  fpirit  contains  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic  or 
marine  acids  ;  which,  however  minute,  renders  it  un¬ 
fit  for  diffolving  this  metal,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
carefully  feparated  before  the  folntion  be  attempted. 
The  method  which  the  refiners  employ  for  examining 
the  purity  of  their  aquafortis,  and  purifying  it  if  ne- 
ceffary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a  few  drops  of  a  perfect 
folution  of  filver  already  made  :  if  the  liquor  remain 
clear,  and  grow  not  in  the  lead  tui bid  or  whitift,  it  is 
fit  for  ufe ;  otherwife,  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  more 
of  the  folution,  which  immediately  turns  the  whole, 
of  a  milky  white  colour  ;  the  mixture  being  then  dif¬ 
fered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  depofites  a  white  fediment  $ 
from  which  it  is  warily  decanted;  examined  afiefh,  and* 
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Prqura-  {{  need  be,  farther  purified  by  a  frefh  addition  of  the 
Oo'm  a?r^  folution. 

The  filver  beit  into  thin  plates,  as  dire&ed  in  the 
^  fecond  of  the  above  proceffes,  needs  not  be  cut  in 
pieces  :  the  folution  will  go  on  the  more  fpeedily  if 
they  are  only  turned  round  into  fpiral  circumvolutions, 
fo  as  to  be  conveniently  got  into  the  glaTs,  with  care 
that  the  feveral  furfaces  do  not  touch  each  other.  By 
this  management,  a  greater  extent  of  the  furface  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  a£lion  of  the  menftruum,  than  when  the 
plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above  each  other. 
Good  aquafortis  will  diffolve  about  half  its  weight  of 
fdver  ;  and  it  is  not  advifable  to  ufe  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  menftruum  than  is  fufficient  for  effecting 
the  folution,  for  all  the  furplus  mull  be  evaporated  in 
the  fubfequeat  fufion. 

It  is  neceffsry  to  employ  very  pure  water ;  for  if 
hard  water  were  ufed  in  this  procefs,  the  nitrons  acid 
would  forfake  a  part  of  the  filver  to  join  with  the  cal¬ 
careous  earth  of  the  imperfedl  nitrom  felenite  ;  where¬ 
by  a  part  of  the  filver  would  be  precipitated. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  hold  five 
or  fix  times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter ;  for  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  and  is  confequently 
apt  to  run  over.  During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops 
are  now  and  then  fpurted  up,  whofe  caufticity  is  in- 
creafed  by  their  h-eat,  againft  which  the  operator  ought 
therefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  file  mull  be  kept 
moderate  till  this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the  matter 
becomes  confident  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  be¬ 
fore  :  then  quickly  increafe  the  fire  till  the  matter 
flows  thin  at  the  bottom  like  oil,  when  it  is  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  poured  into  the  mould,  without  waiting  till 
the  fumes  ceafe  to  appear  ;  for  when  this  happens,  the 
preparation  proves  not  only  too  thick  to  run  freely  in¬ 
to  the  mould,  but  likewife  lels  corrofive  than  it  is  ex¬ 
pelled  to  be. 

For  want  of  a  proper  iron  mould,  one  may  be  form¬ 
ed  of  tempered  tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moift,  by 
making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a  fmooth  flick  firft  grea- 
fed,  as  many  holes  as  there  is  occafion  for  :  pour  the 
liquid  matter  into  thefe  cavities,  and  when  congealed 
take  it  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to 
-be  wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and  wrapt  up  in  foft 
dry  paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air  from  ailing  on 
them,  but  likewife  to  prevent  th<hr  corroding  or  dif- 
colouring  the  fingers  in  handling. 

This  preparation  is  a  ftrong  cauftic  ;  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  as  fuch  for  confuming  warts  and 
other  flcfhy  excrefcences,  keeping  down  fungous  flefh 
in  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  other  fimilar  ufes.  It  is 
rarely  applied  where  a  deep  efehar  is  required,  as  in 
the  laying  open  of  impofthumations  and  tumors  $  for 
the  quantity  neceffary  for  thefe  purpofes,  liquefying 
by  the  moifture  of  the  fkin,  fpreads  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  Is  intended  to  operate. 

The  lunar  pills . 

.  Diffolve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis,  as  in  the  foregoing 

,  13  procefs  ;  and  after  due  evaporation,  fet  the  liquor 

afide  to  cryflallize.  Let  the  cryilals  be  again  dif- 
folved  in  common  water,  and  mixed  with  a  folution 
of  equal  their  weight  of  nitre.  Evaporate  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  drynefs,  and  continue  the  exficcation  with  a 
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gentle  heat,  keeping  the  matter  conftantly  ftirring  Prepara^ 
till  no  more  fumes  arife.  tions  and 

Here  it  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  fire  till  the^.°™po 

fumes  entirely  ceafe,  as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  to  . ,  - a 

be  diffipated  than  in  the  preceding  procefs.  The  pre¬ 
paration  is,  nevertheless,  in  tafte  very  fharp,  intenfely 
bitter  and  naufeona :  applied  to  ulcers*  it  a£ls  as  a 
cauftic,  but  it  is  much  milder  than  the  foregoing. 
Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  it  highly  in 
hydropic  cafes.  The  former  affurea  us,  that  two 
grains  of  it  made  into  a  pill  with  crumb  of  bread  and 
a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  ilomach  (fomc 
warm  water,  fweetened  with  honey,  being  drank  im¬ 
mediately  after),  purge  gently  without  griping,  and 
bring  away  a  large  quantity  of  water,  almoft  without 
the  "patient’s  perceiving  it  :  that  it  kills  worms,  and 
cures  many  inveteiate  ulcerous  diforders.  He  never- 
thelefs  cautions  againft  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  too 
large  a  dofe ;  and  obferves,  that  it  always  proves  cor¬ 
rofive  and  weakening,  efpecially  to  the  iiomach. 

C  h  a  p .  XI I.  Prep  a  rations  of  iron , 

Ammoniacal  iron .  L. 

Take  of  iron  filings,  one  pound  ;  fal  ammoniac,  two  274 
pounds.  Mix,  and  fublime.  What  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  mix  by  rubbing  together  with 
the  fublimed  matter,  and  again  fublime. 

Martial flowery  commonly  called  Ent  Veneris .  E. 

Take  of  colcothar  of  martial  vitriol,  wafhed  and  well  375 
dried  ;  fal  ammoniac,  equal  weights.  Having  mix¬ 
ed  them  well,  fublime. 

Though  the  mode  of  preparation  dfre&ed  by  the 
two  colleges  is  here  different,  yet  the  preparation  is 
fundamentally  the  fame  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
fay  which  mode  of  preparation  is  to  be  preferred  as 
the  eafieft  and  befl. 

The  name  of  ens  veneris  has  by  fome  been  very  im¬ 
properly  applied  to  this  preparation,  as  it  contains  not 
a  particle  of  copper.  The  proper  ens  veneris  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  blue  vitriol ;  but,  as  we  fhall  foon 
fee,  13  often  not  materially  different  from  the  martial 
JJowers . 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  depends  principally  on 
the  fire  being  haftily  raifed,  that  the  fal  ammoniac  may 
not  fublime  before  the  heat  be  fufficient  to  enable  it 
to  carry  up  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  iron.  Hence 
glafs  veffels  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen  or  iron  ones  : 
for  when  the  former  are  ufed,  the  fire  cannot  be  raifed 
quickly  enough,  without  endangering  the  breaking  of 
them.  The  moft  convenient  veffel  is  an  iron  pot ; 
to1  which  may  be  luted  an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having 
a  fmall  hole  in  its  bottom  to  fuffer  the  elaftic  vapoura, 
which  arife  during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It  19  of 
advantage  to  thoroughly  mix  the  ingredients  together, 
moiilen  them  with  a  little  water,  and  then  gently  dry 
them  ;  and  to  repeat  the  pulverization,  hume6lation, 
and  exficcation,  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener.  If  this 
method  be  followed,  the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  increafed 
to  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  iron,  or  farther  ; 
and  a  fingle  fublimation  will  often  be  fufficient  to  raife 
flowers  of  a  very  deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  be  highly  aperient 

and 
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Prepara-  and  attenuating ;  though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  reii 
Com  < off  t^le  chalyheates,  or  at  mod  only  by  virtue  of  the 

ti<>n«!  °  feline  matter  joined  to  the  Iron.  It  has  been  found  of 
fervice  in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and 
in  diliemper3  proceeding  from  a  laxity  and  weaknefs  of 
the  folids,  as  the  rickets.  It  may  be  conveniently  ta¬ 
ken  In  the  form  of  a  bolus,  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  ten  :  it  is  naufeous  in  a  liquid  form  (unlefs  in  fpi- 
rituous  tin£lure)  ;  and  occafions  pills  to  fweli  and 
crumble,  except  fuch  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 

Rujl  of  iron .  fe. 

1  ake  of  iron-fi  ings,  one  pound  ;  expofe  them  to  the 
air,  o(ten  moiflening  them  with  water,  until  they  be 
corroded  into  rufl  ;  then  powder  them  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  wafh  off  with  diflilled  water  the  very 
fine  powder.  But  the  remainder,  which  cannot  by 
moderate  rubbing  be  reduced  into  a  powder  capable 
of  being  eafily  wa (bed  off,  mull  be  moiilened,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  for  a  longer  time,  and  again  pow¬ 
dered  and  wafhed  as  before,  feet  the  walked  pow¬ 
der  be  dried. 
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Rujl  of  iron ,  commonly  called  prepared  iron  flings.  E. 

Set  purified  filings  o?  iron  in  a  moifl  place,  that  they 
may  turn  to  rufl,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder. 

The  denting  of  iron  filings  by  means  of  a  magnet 
is  very  ted/ious,  and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  might 
be  expe£ted  ;  for  if  they  be  rully,  they  will  not  be  at- 
traaed  by  it,  or  not  fufficiently  :  nor  will  they  by  this 
means  be  entirely  freed  from  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubflances  which  may  adhere  to  them.  II 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Henckel,  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its  own  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  metals,  regulus  of  antimony  alone  except¬ 
ed,  the  compound  will  be  vigoroufly  attra&ed  by  the 
loadflone.  The  rufl  of  iron  is  to  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  rate  from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be  wafhed  off  by  wa¬ 
ter.  J 


The  rufl  of  iron  is  preferable  as  a  medicine  to  tl 
calces  or  croci,  made  by  a  flrong  fire.  Hoffman  n 
lates,  that  he  has  frequently  given  it  with  remarkabi 
nucefs  in  obflinate  chlorotic  cafes  accompanied  wit 
exceffive  headachs  and  other  violent  fymptoms  ;  an 
that  he  ufually  joined  with  it  pimpine’la,  arum  rool 

j  r°  •  tartar>  Wlt^x  a  cinnamon  and  fugai 
1  he  dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to  twenty  or  thii 
ty.  borne  have  gone  as  fi  r  as  a  dram  :  but  all  the  pr< 
parations  of  this  metal  anfwer  bell  in  final!  dofes,  whic 
mould  rather  be  often  repeated  than  enlarged. 

Tartarixed  iron .  L. 

^  aH.e  °^^nS3  iron,  one  pound  ;  powdered  cryfla 
of  tartar,  two  pound,.  Mix  them  with  d.ftilled  w. 
ter  into  a  thick  pafte.  Expofe  it  to  the  air  in  a 
open  earthen  veflel  for  eight  day, ;  then  grind  th 

■  TThis  is  an  ufeful  preparation  of  iron,  in  which  th; 
metal  it  chiefly  brought  to  a  faline  ftate  by  m„ns.( 

Stab  d*  r“T  '  h“ for  lbt  «'«  >;™V 

Place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia ;  but  it  had  befor 
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been  Introduced  Into  fome  of  the  foreign  ones,  parti-  Prepara- 
cularly  the  pharmacopoeia  Genevenfis,  under  the  title  ^on*  aT£* 
of  mars  tartarifatus  ;  and  indeed  it  is  aimed  precifely  tjom; 
the  fame  with  the  mars  folubi/is  of  the  old  editions  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

Vilriolated  iron.  L. 


Take  of  filings  of  iron*  vitriolic  acid,  each  eight 
ounces ;  diflilled  water,  three  pints.  Mix  them  in 
a  glafe  veffel;  and  when  the  cffervefcence  has  ceaftd, 
place  the  mixture  for  fome  time  upon  hot  fand  ; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  {training  it  through  paper; 
and  after  due  exhalation  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Vitriol  of  iron ,  or  fait  of  ft  eel.  E. 

Take  of  purified  filings  of  iron,  fix  ounces  ;  vitriolic  279> 
acid,  eight  ounces  ;  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Mix  them  ;  and  when  the  cffervefcence  ceafes,  let 
the  mixture  (land  for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand  ; 
then  flrain  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  after  due 
evaporation  fet  it  afi  le  to  cryilallize. 

During  the  diffolution  of  the  iron  an  elaftic  vapour 
rifes,  which  on  the  approach  of  dome  catches  fire  and 
explodes,  fo  as  fometimes  to  burfl  the  veffel.  To  this 
particular  therefore  the  operator  ought  to  have  due  re¬ 
gard. 

This  vapour  is  alfo  noxious  to  animal  life.  It  is 
the  inflammable  air  of  Dr  Prieftley. 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the  trouble  of  preparing 
this  felt  according  to  the  directions  above  given  ;  but' 
in  its  flead  fubflitute  common  green  vitriol,  purified 
by  folution  in  water,  filtration,  and  cryflallization* 

The  only  difference  between  the  tw©  is,  that  the  com- 
mon  vitriol  contains  fomewhat  more  metal  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  acid  :  and  hence  in  keeping,  its  green  co¬ 
lour  is  much  fooner  debafed  by  a  rufly  brownifh  caffe 
The  fiiperfluous  quantity  of  metal  may  be  eafily  fepa- 
rated,  by  differing  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  to  Hand" 
for  fome  time  in  a  cold  place,  when  a  brownifh  yellow" 
ochcry  fediment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  or  it  may  be 
perfectly  difiolved,  and  kept  fufpended  by  a  fuitable 
addition. of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  vitriol  be  fufpe£led 
to  contain,  any  cupreous  matter,  which  the  common 
Englifh  vitriol  felclom  does,  though  almofl  all  the  fo¬ 
reign  vitriols  do,  the  addition  of  fome  bright  iron  wire 
to  the  folution  will  both  difeover,  and  effeaually  fepa- 
rate,  that  metal :  for  the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  dif- 
folve  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron  ;  and  the 
copper,  in  its  feparation  from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the 
undiffolved  iron,  and  forms  a  fkin  of  a  true  copper  co¬ 
lour  on  its.  furface.  Even  a  vitriol  of  pure  copper 
may,  on  this  principle,  be  converted  into  a  pure  vitriol 
©f  iron. 

.  though  the  vitriolic  acid  appears  in  this  opera¬ 
tion  to  have  fo  much  ftronger  a  difpofition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it  totally  reje&s  the 
latter  when  the  former  13  prefented  to  it ;  the  operator 
may  nevcrthelefs  give  a  dangerous  impregnation  of 
copper  to  the  purefl  and  moft  faturated  folution  of  iron 
m  the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of  copper  veffels.  If 
the  martial  folution  be  boiled  in  a  copper  veffel,  it 
never  fails  to  diffolve  a  part  of  the  copper,  diflinguifh-  ‘  • 

able  by  its  giving  a  cupreous  fiain  to  a  piece  of  bright 
iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the  addition  of  the  iron,  the 

copper 
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tiouTand  c0^>^er  *s  1  fcy  Bolling  it  again  without  iron, 

O*mpofi-  jnore  t^ie  00,PP«‘  is  diffolved ;  and  this  may  in  like 
tions.  manner  be  feparated  by  adding  more  iron 

;  The  fait  of  Heel  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  pre¬ 
parations  of  this  metal;  andnot  unfrequently  made  life 
of  in  cachetic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  tor  exciting  the 
uterine  purgations,  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera,  and  deftroying  worms.  Tt  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  a. liquid  form*  largely  diluted  with  water: 
Boerha-ave  directs  it  to  be  diffolved  in  an  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  Elution  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  dofe  of  twelve  ounces  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
walking  gently  after  it.  Thus  managed,  he  fays,  it 
opens  the  body,  proves  diuretic,  kills  and  expels  worms, 
tinges  the  excrements  black,  or  forms  them  into  a 
matter  like  clay,  {Lengthens  the  fibres,  and  thus  cures 
'many  different  diftempers.  The  quantity  of  vitriol  in 
the  above  dofe  oi  the  Elution  is  fiftyffeven  grains  and 
a  half ;  but  in  common  praddice,  fuch  large  do fes  of 
this  ftrong  chalybeate  are  never  ventured  on.  Four  or 
five  grains,  and  in  many  cafes  half  a  grain,  are  Effi¬ 
cient  for  the  intention  in  which  chalybeate  medicines 
are  given.  Very  dilute  folutions,  as  that  of  a  grain 
of  the  fait  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed  as  fucce- 
danea  to  the  natural  chalybeate  waters,  and  will  in 
many  cafej  produce  fimilar  effe&s. 

Colcothar  of  vitriol.  Eh 

SiSo  Let  -calcined  vitriol  be  urged  with  a  violent  fire  till  it 
becomes  of  a  very  red  colour. 

In  this  preparation,  the  iron  which  had  been  brought 
to  a  faline  ftate  by  means  of  the  acid  of  vitriol,  is 
again  deprived  of  that  acid  by  the  affion  of  fire.  It 
may  he  confi  lered  therefore  a6  differing  in  nothing  from 
the  refiduum  which  remains  in  the  retort,  when  vitri¬ 
olic  acid  ie  diftiiled  from  martial  vitriol.  The  colco- 
tbar  is  very  rarely  employed  by  itfelf  for  medical  pur- 
pofes  ;  but  it  is  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  fome  other 
chalybeates,  particularly  the  martial  flowers,  when  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  method  dire&ed  by  the  Edin^- 
burgh  college. 

Martial  dthiops.  Gen. 

jc8i  Take  of  the  ruft  of  iron,  as  much  as  you  pleafe;  olive 
oil,  a  Efficient  quantity  to  make  it  into  a  pafte. 
Let  this  be  difliiled  in  a  retort  by  a  ftrong  fire  to 
crynefs.  Keep  the  refiduum  reduced  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der  in  a  clofe  veffel. 

An  article  under  this  name  had  formerly  a  place  in 
fome  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  deferibed  by 
Lemery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,;  hut 
it  was  formed  by  a  tedious  procefs,  continued  for  fe- 
veral  months  by  the  aid  of  water.  Here  the  procefs 
is  much  fhorter,  and  is  fuppofed  to  give  nearly  the 
fame  product.  Some  have  recommended  it,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  iron  is  here  obtained  in  a  very 
fubtile  ftate.;  but  it  is  not  in  general  fuppofed  to  have 
any  advantage  over  the  other  more  common  chaly¬ 
beates. 

Opening  and  ajlringent  crocus  of  iron . 

Thefe  are  prepared  by  mixing  iron  filings  with  twice 
their  weight  of  powdered  fulphur,  deflagrating  in  a 
red-hot  crucible;  and  in  the  one  cafe  keeping  the* 
preparation  over  the  fire  till  it  affumes  a  red  dolour ; 
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in  the  other,  by  reverberating  it  for  a  long  time  in  tbeFrepara- 
mofl  extreme  degree  of  heat.  tions  and 

Preparations  under  thefe  names  Ml  retain  a  place 

in  fome  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  but  they  are  . - 

varioufly  prepared.  They  may,  however,  be  confi- 
dered  as  pofieflrng  the  fame  medical  powers  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  preparations  mentioned  above  probably 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  virtues,  yet  that  diffe¬ 
rence  is;  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  is  imported  by  the 
titles  by  which  they  are  ufually  diftinguifhed.  For  all 
the  preparations  of  iron  probably  adt  by  an  aftringerit 
quality  ;  and  that  Which  is  above  denominated  the 
of. ritigent  crocus  has  probably  lea  ft  effetff  in  that  way. 

At  one  period,  thefe  preparations  were  not  unfre- 
quently  in  ufe  ;  and  they  were  given  in  the  form  of 
bolus,  ele&uary,  or  pill,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple; 
but  among  us  they  are  at  prefent  fo  little  in  ufe  as  t® 
have  no  place  in  our  phatmacopceias. 

Ch  ap.  XIII.  Preparations  of  Mercury . 

We  have  already  treated  of  mercury  in  various  parts  22 £ 

of  our  work  as  we  found  occafion,  and  what  we  have 
already  difeuffed  it  is  unneceflary  to  repeat.  *See  Mer¬ 
cury,  Chemistry-///^*,  Materia  Medica,  p.653. 
Metallurgy,  andQuicxsrLVER  On  the  whole, it  ap¬ 
pears  evident  that  there  is  no  article  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  medical  purpofes  In  a  greater  variety  of  forms. 

The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  admitted 
into  their  pharmacopoeias  only  a  few  of  thefe;  but  from 
the  fele&ion  they  have  made,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  every  gfeful  purpofe  for  which  mercury  has  been 
employed  may  be  anfwered  ;  and  thefe  pnrpofes  are 
both  numerous  and  confiderable.  ^For  it  is  at  leaft 
very  generally  allowed  among  intelligent  pra&itionem, 
that  there  are  few  articles  kept  in  the  ffiop3  of  our 
apothecaries  which  can  be  considered  as  fo  extenfively 
ufeful. 

Mercury  or  quick  Til  ver,  in  its  crude  ftate,  is  a  pon¬ 
derous  metallic  fluid,  totally  volatile  in  a  ftrong  fire, 
and  calcinable  by  a  weaker  one  (though  very  difficult¬ 
ly)  into  a  red  powdery  fubftance.  It  diffoive3  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  is  corroded  by  the  vitriolic,  but  not  afted 
on  by  the  marine  in  its  1  quid  ftate  :  it  neverthelefs 
may  be  combined  with  this  laft  fkilfully  applied  in  the 
form  of  fume.  .  Quickfilver  unites  by  trituration  with 
earthy,  un&uous,  refinous,  and  other  fimilar  fubftances, 
fo  as  to  lofe  its  fluidity  :  triturated,  with  fulphur,  it 
forms  a  black  rrrafs,  which  by  fablimation  changes  in¬ 
to  a  beautiful  red  one. 

For  the  general  virtues'of  the  mercurial  preparations, 
fee  fome  of  the  articles  above  referred  to, and  Medicine. 

Herejwe  (hall  only  obferve,that  while  in  certain  circum* 
fiances  they  aft  as  ftimulants,  and  even  as  corrofives,  to 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied ;  under  a  different 
management,  when  introduced  into  the  habit,  they 
feem  to  forward  circulation  through  even  the  fmalleft 
and  moft  remote  veffels  of.  the  body  ;  atid  may  be  fo 
managed  as  to  promote  all  the  excretions.  But  while 
they  thus  operate  as  a  powerful  ftimulus  to  the  fangui- 
ferous,  and  probably  alfo  to  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  they 
feem  to  exert  but  little  influence  on  the  nervous  fy¬ 
ftem.  By  this  means  they  prove  eminently  ferviceablc 
in  fome  inveterate  chronical  diforders,  proceeding  from 
obftinate  obftruflions  of  the  glands.  Crude  mercury 
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Prepara-  has  no  effeCt  this  way.  Refolved  into  fame,  or  di- 
tl>0ni  ^  V1*^ec^  into  minute  particles,  and  prevented  from  re- 

tions!*  uniting  by  the  interpofition  of  other  fubftances,  it  ope- 
y— j  rates  very  powerfully,  unlefs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  retrains  its  aCtion.  Combined  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  mineral  acids,  it  aCh  effectually, 
though  in  general  mildly ;  with  a  larger,  it  proves 
violently  corrofive. 

Purified  quickfilver*  L. 

584  Take  of  quickfilver,  filings  of  iron,  each  four  pounds. 
Rub  them  together,  and  diftil  from  an  iron  veffel. 
As  in  the  diftillation  of  quickfilver  glafs  retorts  are 
very  liable  to  be  broken,  an  iron  one  is  here  with  pro¬ 
priety  direCted  :  and  by  the  addition  of  the  filings  of 
iron,  matters  which  might  otherwife  arife  with  the 
quickfilver  will  be  more  apt  to  be  detained  in  the  re¬ 
tort.  But  ftill  this  happens  fo  readily,  even  merely 
with  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  neceffary  to  elevate 
the  mercui'y,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  much 
advantage  be  obtained  from  this  procef3  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  has  now  no  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Edinburgh  college. 

Acetaied  quickfilver.  L. 

285  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ;  diluted  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  two  pounds  ;  water  of  kali,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient.  Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acid  in 
a  glafs  veffel,  and  diffolve  it  in  a  fand-bath  ;  then 
drop  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  kali,  that  the  calx 
of  quickfilver  may  be  precipitated  ;  wafh  this  calx 
with  plenty  of  diflilled  water,  and  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Thefe  things  being  done,  take  of  the 
calx  of  quickfilver,  above  deferibed,  one  pound  ;  a- 
cetous  acid,  as  much  as  is  neceffary  to  diffolve  the 
calx.  Mix  them  in  a  glafs  veffel ;  and  the  folution 
being  completed,  drain  it  through  paper;  then  eva¬ 
porate  it  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  fet  it  afide  to 
cryftallize.  Keep  thefe  cryftals  in  a  veffel  clofe 
flopped. 

Of  all  the  faline  preparations  of  mercury,  it  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  the  beft  chemifts,  that  thofe 
in  which  it  was  brought  to  a  faline  form,  by  means  of 
acetous  acid,  would  be  the  mildtft  ;  and  fuch  a  prepa¬ 
ration  was  conjeCtured  to  be  the  bafis  of  a  celebrated 
pill,  prepared  and  fold  by  Mr  Keyfer.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  found  to  be  a  veiy  difficult#matter  to  imitate  his 
pill,  or  to  obtain  a  combination  of  mercury  with  the 
acetous  acid  :  but  not  long  fince,  the  procefs  for  pre¬ 
paring  thefe  pills  was  publifhed  by  authority  at  Paris, 
after  being  purchafed  by  the  French  king.-  The  pro¬ 
cefs  here  deferibed  though  in  fome  particulars  much 
lefs  operofe  than  that  of  Mr  Keyfer,  yet  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  to  it,  and  furnifhes  us  with  the  mildefl  of  the 
faline  mercurials. 

Calcined  quickfilver .  E. 

^86  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ;  expofe  the 
quickfilver  in  a  flat-bottomed  glafs  cucurbit,  to  an 
heat  of  about  600  degrees  in  a  fand-bath,  til]  it  be¬ 
comes  a  red  powder. 

This  preparation  may  now  be  made  in  a  fhorter  time 
than  by  the  procefs  formerly  dire&ed  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia,  which  in  general  required  feveral 
months :  for  the  accefs  of  air,  without  which  calcina- 
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tion  cannot  be  performed,  was  then  very  much  ex-  TVepara- 
cluded.  Still,  however,  the  procefs  is  a  tedious  one,  ^01ls  and 
and  might  perhaps  be  improved.  A  veffel  might  betj^p01" 
fo  contrived,  as  to  occafion  a  continual  flux  of  air 
over  the  furface  of  the  mercury. 

This  preparation  is  highly  efleemed  in  venereal 
cafes,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moil  efficacious  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  all  the  mercurials.  It  may  be  advantageoufly 
given  in  conjunction  with  opiates:  a  bolus  or  pill,  con¬ 
taining  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  this  calx, 
and  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  or  more  of  opium,  with 
the  addition  of  fome  warm  aromatic  ingredient,  may 
be  taken  every  night.  Thus  managed,  it  aCts  mildly, 
though  powerfully,  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic : 
given  by  itfelf  in  larger  dofes,  as  four  or  five  grains,  it 
proves  a  rough  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Afid-cohured powder  of  mercury .  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  equal  weights.  28  J 
Mix  them  fo  as  to  diffolve  the  quickfilver  ;  dilute 
the  folution  with  pure  water,  and  add  fpirit  of  fai 
ammoniac  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  feparate  the 
mercury,  perfectly  from  the  acid  ;  then  wafh  the 
powder  in  pure  water,  and  dry  it'. 

In  this  procefs  the  mercurial  nitre  is  deconipofed  ; 
the  precipitate,  therefore,  is  a  calx  of  mercury,  and  the 
clear  liquor  a  folution  of  nitrous  ammoniac.  From 
the  great  attraction  which  the  nitrous  acid  has  for 
phlogifton,  or  from  its  ready  difpofition  to  part  with 
pure  air,  the  precipitates  of  mercury  from  its  folution 
in  this  acid  are  more  completely  in  the  ftate  of  a  calx 
than  thofe  from  any  other  menftruum.  There  are, 
however,  feveral  niceties  to  be  obferve^in  condu&ing 
this  procefs.  If  we  employ  too  fmall  ^proportion  of 
acid,  and  affift  the  folution  by  heat,  the  folution  will 
contain  an  excefs  of  calx  capable  of  being  feparated  by 
the  water;  and  the  whole  precipitate  from  fuch  a  fo¬ 
lution  would  be  of  a  white  colour.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  employ  too  large  a  proportion  of  acid,  the 
mercury  is  then  fo  far  calcined  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  diffolve d  by  the  volatile  alkali  ;  •  and  this  might* 
happen  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  fhould  be  fuper- 
abundant  to  the  neutralization  of  the  acid.  The  ufe 
of  the  . water  is  to  diffolve  the  nitrous  ammoniac  as  fall 
as  it  is  formed,  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  falling 
down  and  mixing  with  the  precipitate.  It  is  neceffiT- 
ry  to  employ  the  pureft  water.  If  fuch  be  ufed  as 
contains  a  nitrous  felenite,  not  only  a  part  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  may  be  precipitated  by  the  bafe  of  the  felcnite, 
but. this  lull  might  alfo  be  depofiled  by  the  fucceeding 
addition  of  the  alkali. 

The  a  lh- coloured  powder  of  mercury  has  of  late 
years  been  much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  venereal  af¬ 
fections.  It  was  firft  propofed  by  Dr  Saunders  to  be  made 
by  precipitating  the  mercury  from  calomel,  as  the  bell 
fubliitute  for  the  tedious  and  expenfive  procefs  of  the 
precipitate  per  fe>  and  of  the  grey  powder  produced  by 
triture  with  gum  arabic.  From  the  teftimony  of  Dr 
Home,  and  feveral  other  practitioners,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  very  valuable  preparation  of  mer¬ 
cury.  It  may  be  given  in  a  bolus  or  wafer,  in  the 
quantity  of  from  one  to  fix  or  feven  grains  :  the  clofe 
being  gradually  increafed  according  to  its  effeCts  upon 
the  perfon. 
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QuiCKjiboer  with  chalk.  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ;  powdered 
chalk, "five  ounces.  Rub  them  together  until  the 

globules  difappear. 

In  this  preparation,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  we 
have^lfo  the  mercury  in  a  flate  of  calx  ;  but  in  place 
of  being  brought  to  that  ftatc  by  the  aid  of  fire  01*  of 
acids,  what  may  heie  be  confidered  as  calcination  ii 
effe&ed  by  triture. 

This  preparation  had  no  place  in  the  former  edi* 
tions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia.  A  preparation 
nearly  fimilar  indeed,  under  the  tide  of  mercurius  alkali - 
fatus ,  in  which  crabs  eyes  were  employed  indead  of 
chalk,  had  a  place  in  the  old  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  but  was  rejected  from  the  edition  of 
1  744,  and  has  never  again  been  reftoved.  One  reafon 
for  reje&ing  it  was  its  being  liable  to  grofs  abufe  in 
the  preparation,  by  the  addition  offome  intermedium, 
facilitating  the  union  of  mercury  with  the  abforbent 
earth,  but  diminifhing  or  altering  its  power.  The 
prefent  preparation  is  liable  to  the  fame  obje&ion. 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  when  duly  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  an  ufeful  alterative.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  abforbent  earth,  by  deftroymg 
acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  will  diminifh  the  a&ivity 
of  the  mercurial  calx. 

Mur ia ted  quickfilver .  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  vitriolic  acid,  each  two 
pounds  ;  dried  fea-falt,  three  pounds  and  an  half. 
Mix  the  auickfilver  with  the  acid  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
and  boil  in  a  fand  heat  until  the  matter  be  dried. 
Mix  it,  when  cold,  with  the  fea-falt,  in  a  glafs  vcf- 
fel;  then  fullime  in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a  heat 
gradually  raifed.  Laftly,  let  the  fublimed  matter  be 
feparated  from  the  fcorias. 

Sublimate  corrojive  mercury .  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  each  four 
ounces  ;  calcined  fea-falt,  calcined  vitriol,  of  each 
five  ounces.  DifTolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  a  white  and  tho¬ 
roughly  dry  inafs  :  then  add  the  fea-falt  and  vitnol. 
Having  ground  and  mixed  them  well  together,  put 
the  whole  into  a  phial,  one  half  of  which  they  ought 
to  fill ;  then  fublime  in  fand,  firft  with  a  gentle,  but 
afterwards  with  an  increafed,  heat. 

The  fublimate  prepared  by  either  of  thefe  methods 
is  the  fame,  they  both  confift  only  of  mercury  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea-falt  united  together.  In  the  pro* 
cefs  direfted  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  the  materials 
being  mixed  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid,  which,  diflodging  thofe  of  the 
nitre  and  marine  fait,  takes  their  place.  The  marine 
acid,  refolved  into  fume  and  affifted  by  the  nitrous, 
diffolves  the  mercury*  now  alfo  ftrongly  heated.  This 
acid,  though  it  very  difficultly  a£Is  on  mercury,  yet 
when  thus  once  united  with  it,  js  more  ftrongly  re¬ 
tained  thereby  than  any  other  acid.  The  nitrous  fpi- 
rit,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  retain  it  (for  its  own 
fcafis  and  that  of  the  fea-falt  are  both  occupied  by  the 
vitriolic,  and  that  which  the  vitriolic  forfook  to  unite 
with  thefe,  is  now  fcarcely  combinable  with  it),  srifes; 
leaving  the  mercury  and  marine  acid  to  fublime  toge- 
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ther  when  the  heat  (hall  be  ftrong  enough  to  elevate  Prepara- 
them.  Some  fmall  portion  of  the  marine  fpirit  arifes  t“>ns  anj* 
along  with  the  nitrous:  and  hence  this  compound  acid^™^01- 
has  been  ufually  employed  inftead  of  the  compound  aqua -  w— y— 
forth ,  to  which  it  is  fimilar,  for  making  the  red  cor- 
rofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  vitiiol,  and  the  bafes 
of  the  nitre  and  fea-falt,  are  of  no  farther  ufe  in  this 
procefs,  than  as  convenient  intermediums  for  facilita¬ 
ting  the  union  of  the  mercury  with  the  marine  acids. 

They  likewife  ferve  to  afford  a  fupport  for  the  fub- 
limate  to  re  It  upon,  which  thus  afTumes  the  form  of  a 
placenta  or  cake. 

The  procefs,  however,  now  adopted  by  the  London 
college,  is  a  better  and  more  fimple  one.  There  the 
mercury,  corroded  by  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  white 
mafs,  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  fea- 
falt,  and  fet  to  fublim£  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  quits  the 
mercury  to  unite  with  the  bafis  of  the  fea  fait ;  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea-falt,  now  fet  at  liberty,  unites  with 
the  mercury,  and  fublimes  with  it  into  the  compound 
required.  The  difeovery  of  this  method  is  generally 
attributed  to  Boulduc  ;  though  it  is  found  aifo  in 
Kunckel’s  Laboratorium  Chymicum .  When  the  pro¬ 
cefs  is  condu&ed  in  this  way,  the  refiduous  matter  is  a 
pure  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fublimate  us  alfo  free  of 
ferruginous  matter;  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  which 
is  very  generally  carried  up  along  with  the  mercury 
when  vitriol  of  iron  is  employed.  Bouldue’s  method 
has  therefore  the  advantage  in  this,  that  the  proportion 
of  mercury  in  a  given  quantity  of  fublimate  muft  be 
lefs  liable  to  variation. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by  the  nitrous  acid  in¬ 
ftead  of  the  vitriolic,  the  event  will  be  the  fame  ;  that 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury,  and  fetting  loofe  the 
marine ;  and  the  fublimate  made  by  this  method  is  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  fixed 
matter  is  fmalier,  it  more  difficultly  afTumes  the  form 
of  a  cake.  It  requires  indeed  fome  fkiil  in  the  ope¬ 
rator  to  give  it  this  appearance  when  either  procefs  is 
followed.  When  large  quantities  are  made,  this  form 
may  be  eafily  obtained,  by  placing  the  matrafs  no 
deeper  in  the  fand  than  the  furface  of  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  it ;  and  removing  a  little  of  the  fand  from 
the  Tides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
appear  in  the  neck  ;  when  the  heat  fhould  likewife  be 
fomewhat  lowered,  and  not  at  all  raifed  during  the 
whole  procefs.  The  fublimation  is  known  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  edges  of  the  cryftalline  cake,  which  will 
form  on  the  furface  of  the  caput  mortuum,  appearing 
fmooth  and  even,  and  a  little  removed  from  it. 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and  few  even  of  the  che- 
mifts,  attempt  the  making  of  this  preparation  them- 
felves  ;  greateft  part  of  what  is  ufed  among  us  comes 
from  Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign  fublimate  has 
been  reported  to  be  adulterated  with  arfenic.  Some 
affirm,  that  this  dangerous  fraud  may  be  difeovered  by 
the  fublimate  turning  black  on  being  moiftened  with 
alkaline  ley;  which  by  others  is  denied.  As  this  point 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  be  determined,  fundry 
experiments  have  been  made  with  this  view,  which 
prove  the  infufficiency  of  alkalis  for  discovering  arfe¬ 
nic.  Alkaline  ley,  poured  into  a  folution  of  pure  ar¬ 
fenic,  and  into  a  mixture  of  the  two  folutions  in  diffe¬ 
rent  proportion?,  produced  no  bLckncfs  in  any  :  and 
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Prepara,  though  the  pure  fublimate,  and  the  mixtures  of  It  with 
tions  «rd  arfenic,  exhibited  fome  differences  in  thefe  trials,  yet 
Coii’po  l-  differences  were  neither  fo  conftant  nor  fo  ftrong- 

^ ,  -  ly  marked,  as  to  be  laid  down  univerfally  for  criteria 
«f  the  prefence  or  abfencc  of  arfenic :  different  fpeci- 
mens  of  fublimate,  known  to  be  pure,  have  been  found 
to  differ  confidently  in  this  refpedl  ;  probably  from 
their  holding  a  little  more  or  lefs  mercury  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  acid,  or  from  their  retaining  fome  fmall 
portion  of  thofe  acids  which  were  employed  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  as  intermedia. 

Some  chemifts  deny  the  pra&icability  of  this  adul¬ 
teration.  There  is  a  procefs  common  in  books  of  che-* 
miftry,  wherein  fublimate  and  arfenic  being  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  fet  to  fublime,  do  not  arife  in  one  mafs, 
or  yield  any  thing  fimilar  to  the  preparation  here  in¬ 
tended  :  the  arfenic  abforbs  the  acid  of  the  fublimate, 
and  is  reduced  thereby  into  a  liquid  or  butyraceous 
confidence ;  while  the  mercury,  thus  freed  from  the 
acid,  diftils  in  its  fluid  form :  if  the  quantity  of  ar¬ 
fenic  be  infufficient  to  decompound  the  whole  of  the 
fublimate,  the  remainder  of  the  fublimate  concretes  di- 
ffin£l  from  the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence  they 
conclude,  that  arfenic  and  fublimate  cannot  be  united 
together  into  a  cryffalline  cake,  the  form  in  which  this 
preparation  is  brought  to  us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not  altogether  decifive  ; 
for  though  arfenic  and  fulphur  do  not  affume  the  re¬ 
quired  form  by  the  common  procefs,  it  is  poffible  they 
may  by  fome  other  management.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  point  out  means  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  thofe 
who  may  be  defirous  of  convincing  tliemfelves  of  the 
genninenefs  of  this  important  preparation.  Let  fome 
of  the  fublimate,  powdered  in  a  glafs  mortar,  be  well 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  a  little 
filings  or  (havings  of  iron  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a 
crucible  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  times  as  much; 
give  a  gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  and  then 
haftily  increafe  it  to  a  white  heat.  If  no  fumes  of  a 
garlic  fmell  can  be  perceived  during  the  procefs,  and 
if  the  particles  of  iron  retain  their  form  without  any 
of  them  being  melted,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  contained  no  arfenic. 

Sublimate  is  a  molt  violent  corrofive,  foon  corrupt¬ 
ing  and  deftroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body  it  touches. 
A  folution  of  it  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
dram  to  a  quart,  is  ufed  for  keeping  down  proud  flefh, 
and  cleanfing  foul  ulcers  ;  and  a  more  diluted  folution 
as  a  cofmetic,  and  for  deftroying  cutaneous  infeds. 
But  a,  great  deal  of  caution  is  requifite  even  in  thefe 
external  ufes  of  it. 

Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured  to  give  it  inter¬ 
nally,  in  the  dofe  of  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain. 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  if  a  grain  of  it  be  diffolved  in 
an  ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  ,a  dram  of  this  folu¬ 
tion,  fweetened  with  fyrup  of  violets,  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  it  will  prove  efficacious  in  many  dif- 
tempers  thought  incurable  ;  but  he  particularly  cau¬ 
tions  us  not  to  venture  upon  it,  unlefs  the  method  of 
managing  it  be  well  known. 

Sublimate  diffolved  in  vinous  fpirit  has  of  late  been 
given  internally  in  larger  dofes ;  from  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  to  half  a  grain.  This  method  of  uling  it  was 
brought  into  repute  by  Baron  Van  Swietenat  Vienna, 
cfpecially  for  venereal  maladies;  and  feveral  trials  of 
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it  have  alfo  been  made  in  this  kingdom  with  fuccefs.  Prepara* 
Eight  grains  of  the  fublimate  are  diffolved  in  fixteen 
ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  or  proof- fpirit ;  theti0113> 
redified  fpirit  difiolves  it  more  perfedly,  and  feeras  to  — — \  ■ "  * 
make  the  medicine  milder  in  its  operation  than  the 
proof- fpirit  of  the  original  prefeription  of  Van  Swie- 
ten.  Of  this  folution,  from  one  to  two  fpoonfuls,  that 
is,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  are  given  twice  a- 
day,  and  continued  till  all  the  fymptoms  are  removed ; 
cbferving  to  ufe  a  low  diet,  with  plentiful  dilution, 
otherwife  the  fublimate  is  apt  to  purge,  and  gripe  fe- 
verely.  It  generally  purges  more  or  lefs  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  afterwatds  feems  to  operate  chiefly  by  urine 
and  perfpiration. 

"  Sublimate  confifls  of  mercury  united  with  a  large 
quantity  of  marine  acid.  There  are  two  general  me¬ 
thods  of  deftroying  its  corrofive  quality,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  mild  ;  the  one  is,  combining  with  it  as  much 
frefh  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capable  of  taking  up  ;  and 
the  other,  by  feparating  a  part  of  the  acid  by  means  of 
alkaline  falts  and  earths.  On  the  firft  principle  fvveet 
mercury  is  formed  ;  on  the  latter,  white  precipitate. 

But  before  entering  on  thefe,  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
following  formula. 

Solution  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury .  E. 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  fix  grains ;  fal 
ammoniac,  twelve  grains.  Diffolve  in  a  pound  of 
diftilled  water.  If  hard  water  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  folution  fuffers  a  kind  of  decompofitiori 
from  the  nitrous  felenite  of  the  water. 

The  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  water  is  very 
much  afiifted  by  fal  ammoniac.  There  was  a  practice 
fome  years  ago,  of  mixing  up  this  folution  with  wheat 
flour  into  the  confidence  of  pills  for  internal  ufe  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  fublimate  in  each  pill  was  eafily  ascer¬ 
tained. 

This  folution  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  wafhing  venereal 
and  other  fores ;  but  in  many  inftances  it  will  be 
found  too  acrid  for  that  purpofe,  and  will  require  to 
be  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  water. 

Calomel.  L. 

Take  of  muriated  quickfilver,  one  pound  5  purified  292 
quickfilver,  nine  ounces.  Rub  them  together  till 
the  globules  difappear,  and  then  fnblime  the  mafs. 

In  the  fame  manner  repeat  the  fublimation  four 
times.  Afterwards  rub  the  matter  into  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  wafh  it  by  pouring  on  boiling  diftilled 
water. 

Sweet  mercury.  E. 

Take  of  corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  reduced  to  a 
powder  in  a  glafs  mortar,  four  ounces;  pure  quick¬ 
filver,  three  ounces  and  a  half.  Mix  them  well  to¬ 
gether,  by  long  trituration  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mor¬ 
tar,  until  the  quickfilver  ceafes  to  appear.  Put  the 
powder  into  an  oblong  phial,  of  fuch  a  fize  that 
only  one-third  of  it  may  be  filled  ;  and  fet  the  glafs 
in  fand,  that  the  mafs  may  fublime.  After  the  fub¬ 
limation,  break  the  glafs ;  and  the  red  powder  which 
is  found  in  its  bottom,  with  the  whitifh  one  that 
flicks  about  the  neck,  being  thrown  away,  let  the 
white  mercury  be  fublimed  again  three  or  four  times, 
and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder* 
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The  trituration  of  corrofive  fublimate  with  quick¬ 
filver  is  a  very  noxious  operation  :  for  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent  the  lighter  particles  of 
i  the  former  from  rifing  fo  as  to  affedl  the  operator’s 
eyes  and  mouth.  It  is  neverthelefs  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence,  that  the  ingredients  be  perfe&ly  united  before 
the  fublimation  i3  begun.  It  is  neceffary  to  pulverize 
the  fublimate  before  the  mercury  is  added  to  it  :  but 
this  may  be  fafely  performed  with  a  little  caution  ; 
efpecially  if  during  the  pulverization  the  matter  be 
now  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  : 
this  addition  does  not  at  all  impede  the  union  of  the 
ingredients,  or  prejudife  the  fublimation :  it  will  be 
conveni  *iit  not  to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming  vefTel 
with  a  cap  of  paper  at  firft  (as  is  ufually  pndlifed), 
but  to  defer  this  till  the  mixture  begins  to  fublime, 
that  the  fpirit  may  efcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  deferves  particular  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  a  miflaken  theory  herein 
has  been  produdlive  of  feveral  errors  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  mercurials  in  general.  It  is  fuppo- 
fed,  that  the  dulcification ,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  corro-^ 
five  mercury  is  owing  to>  the  fpiculae  or  fharp  points, 
on  which  its  corrofivenefs  depends,  being  broken  and 
worn  off  by  the  frequent  fublimations.  If  this  opi¬ 
nion  were  juft,  the  corrofive  would  become  mild,  with¬ 
out  any  addition,  barely  by  repeating  the  fublimation ; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  The  abatement' 
of  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fublimate  is  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  combination  of  as  much  frefh  mercury  as  is 
capable  of  being  united  with  it  ;  and  by  whatever 
means  this  combination  be  effe&ed,  the  preparation 
will  be  fufficiently  dulcified.  Triture  and  digeftion 
promote  the  union  of  the  two,  while  fublimation  tends 
rather  to  difunite  them.  The  prudent  operator,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  be  folicitous  about  feparating  fuch  mer¬ 
curial  globules  as  appear  diftindl  after  the  firft  fubli¬ 
mation  :  he  will  endeavour  rather  to  combine  them 
with  the  reft,  by  repeating  the  triture  and  digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  require  their  fweet 
mercury  to  be  only  twice  fublimed,  and  the  Auguftan 
but  once  ;  and  Neumann  propofes  making  it  dire&ly 
by  a  fingle  fublimation  from  the  ingredients  of  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  by  only  taking  the  quickfilver  in 
a  larger  proportion. 

Mr  Selle  of  Berlin  has  lately  propofed  a  method  of 
making  fweet  mercury  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Neu¬ 
mann.  He  dire&s,  that  to  four  ounces  of  pure  quick¬ 
filver  there  fhould  be  added  as  much  ftrong  vitriolic 
acid.  Thefe  are  to  be  mixed  over  a  ftrong  fire  till 
they  become  a  folid  hard  mafs.  This  mafs  is  to  be 
triturated  in  a  ftone  mortar  with  two  ounces  and  an 
half  of  quickfilver  and  four  ounces  and  an  half  of 
dried  common  fait.  And  by  a  fingle,  or  at  moft  two, 
fublimations,  he  affures  us  an  excellent  fweet  mercury 
is  obtained. 

If  the  medicine  made  after  either  of  thefe  methods 
fhould  prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water  boiled  on  it 
for  fome  time  will  diffolve  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The  marks  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  being  fufficiently  dulcified  are,  its  being  per- 
fe&ly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and  indiffoluble  by  long 
boiling  in  water.  Whether  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  boiled  lias  taken  up  any  part  of  it,  may  be  known 
by  dropping  into  the  liquor  a  ley  of  any  fixed  alkaline 
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fait,  or  any  volatile  alkaline  fpirit.  If  the  decodlion  Prepara- 
has  any  mercurial  impregnation,  it  will  grow  turbid  £0H: 9  a“(1 
on  this  addition  ;  if  otherwife,  it  will  continue  limpid.  ti0ns.P 
But  here  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  be  deceived  by  J 

any  extraneous  faline  matter  in  the  water  itfelf.  Moft 
qf  the  common  fpring  waters  turn  milky  on  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  alkalis;  and  therefoie,  for  experiments  of  this 
kind,  diftilled  water  or  rain  water  ought  to  be  ufed. 

This  name  of  calomel,  though  for  a  confiderahle  time 
baniftied  from  our  beft  pharmacopoeias,  is  again  re- 
ftored  by  the  London  college.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  they  might  eafily  have  invented  a  name 
"better  expreffing  the  conftituent  parts  and  nature  of 
the  preparation. 

Calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  maf  be  confidered  ns 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  mercurial  prepaiations ; 
and  it  may  be  eftimated  as  holding  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  acetated  quickfilver,  one  of  the 
mildeft  of  the  faline  preparations,  and  the  muriated 
quickfilver,  or  corrofive  fublimate,  one  of  the  moft  acrid 
©f  them. 

Mild  muriated  quickfilver .  L. 

Take  purified  quickfilver,  diluted  nitrous  acid,  of  each  294- 
half  a  pound.  Mix  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  and  fet  it  afide 
until  the  quickfilver  be  diffolved.  Let  them  boil, 

\  that  the  fak  may  be  diffolved.  Pour  out  the  boiling 
liquor  into  a  glafs  vefTel  into  which  another  boiling 
liquor  has  been  put  before,  confiding  of  fea-falt, 
four  ounces ;  diftilled  water,  eight  pints.  After  a 
white  powder  has  fubfided  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vefTel,  let  the  liquor  fwimming  at  the  top  be  poured 
off,  and  the  remaining  powder  be  wafhed  till  it  be¬ 
comes  infipid,  with  frequent  affufions  of  hot  water  ; 
then  dried  on  blotting  paper  with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  had  a  place  in  former  editions  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  under  the 
name  of  mercurius  dulcis  precipitatus .  But  the  procefs 
as  now  given  is  fomewhat  altered,  being  that  of 
Mr  Scheele  of  Sweden,  who  has  recommended  this  as 
an  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  preparing  fweet 
mercury  or  calomel. 

It  appears  from  feveral  tefts  that  this  precipitate  h 
equal  in  every  refpedt  to  that  prepared  by  the  prece¬ 
ding  proceffes.  It  is  lefs  troublefome  and  expenfive, 
and  the  operator  is  not  expofed  to  the  noxious  dull 
arifing  from  the  triture  of  the  quickfilver  with  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  which  neceffarily  happens  by  the 
common  method.  The  powder  is  alfo  finer  than  can 
be  made  from  the  common  fublimed  fweet  mercury 
by  any  trituration  whatever.  The  clear  liquor  Hand¬ 
ing  over  the  precipitate  is  a  folution  of  cubic  or  rhom- 
boidal  nitre. 

Sweet  mercury,  which  may  be  confidered  as  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  the  calomel  and  mild  muriated 
quickfilver,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  beft  and  fafeft 
preparations  of  this  mineral,  when  intended  to  a£l  as 
a  quick  and  general  ftimulant.  Many  of  the  more 
elaborate  proceffes  are  no  other  than  attempts  to  pro¬ 
duce  from  mercury  fuch  a  medicine  as  this  really  is. 

The  dofe,  recommended  by  fome  for  raifing  a  faliva- 
tion,  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains  taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus 
or  pill,  every  night  or  oftener,  till  the  ptyalifm  be¬ 
gins.  As  an  alterant  and  diaphoretic,  it  has  been  given 
in  dofes  of  five  or  fix  grains  a  purgative  being  occa- 

fionally 
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Prepara-  fionally  interpofed,  to  prevent  Its  afFe&ing  the  mouth. 

tfons  and  j[^  anfvvers,  however,  much  better  when  given  in 

Sns?°fi’  Waller  quantities,  as  one,  two,  or  three  grains  every 

‘¥ - -  morning  and  evening,  in  conjunction  with  fuch  fub- 

ftances  as  determine  it3  aCtion  to  the  fkin,  as  the  ex- 
trad  or  refin  of  guaiacum  ;  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  keeping  warm,  and  drinking  liberally  of  warm 
diluent  liquors.  By  this  method  of  managing  it,  ob- 
flinate  cutaneous  and  venereal  diftempers  have  been 
fuccefsfully  cured  without  any  remarkable  increafe  of 
the  fenfible  evacuations.  It  is  fometimes,  however, 
difficult  to  meafure  its  effe&s  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  fo 
very  apt  to  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  that  we  can  feldom 
adminifter  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  thofe 
permanent  effeCls  which  are  often  required,  and  which 
we  are  able  to  do  by  other  preparations.  It  has  been 
lately  propofed  to  rub  the  gums  and  infide  of  the 
mouth  with  this  prepaiation,  as  a  ready  and  effe&ual 
method  of  producing  falivation.  rI  his  praClice  has 
been  particularly  recommended  in  the  internal  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  where  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  excite  a 
falivation  by  other  means.  The  advantages  of  this 
pradice  are  not  fully  confirmed  by  experience  ;  and 
when  mercury  is  attended  with  advantage  in  hydroce¬ 
phalus,  this  is  not  probably  the  confequence  of  any 
di fchargc  under  the  form  of  falivation,  but  merely  of 
the  mercury  being  introduced  into  the  fyftem  in  an 
active  ft  ate,  and  thus  promoting  abforption.  And 
falivation,  when  it  arifes  from  the  internal  ufe  of  mer¬ 
cury,  may  be  confidered  as  the  ftrongeft  teft  of  this  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  when  falivation  arifes 
from  a  topical  aCtion  on  the  excretories  of  faliva. 
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We  fometime8  indeed  receive  confiderable  quantities Prepara- 
of  it  from  Holland  ;  but  this  depends  on  the  ingredi-  c'0mpoii- 
ents  being  commonly  cheaper  there  than  with  us,  andt][0RS> 
not  on  any  fecret  in  the  manner  of  the  preparation.  w— y— 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title  imports,  an  efcharotic; 
and  with  this  intention  is  frequently  employed  by  the 
furgeons  with  bafilicum  and  other  dreflings,  for  con- 
fuming  fungous  flefh  in  ulcers  and  the  like  purpofes. 

It  is  fuhjeCt  to  great  uncertainty  in  point  of  ftrength, 
more  or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling  according  to  the  degree 
and  continuance  of  the  fire.  The  befl  criterion  of  its 
ftrength,  as  already  obferved,  is  its  brilliant  appearance; 
which  is  alfo  the  mark  of  its  genuinenefs :  if  mixed 
with  minium,  which  it  is  fometimes  faid  to  be,  the 
duller  hue  will  difeover  the  abufe.  This  admixture 
may  be  more  certainly  dete&ed  by  means  of  fire  :  the 
mercurial  part  will  totally  evaporate,  leaving  the  mi¬ 
nium  behind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this  medicine  internally 
in  venereal,  fcrophulous,  and  other  obftinate  chronic 
diforders,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  grains  or  more. 

But  certainly  the  milder  mercurials,  properly  managed, 
are  capable  of  anfwering  all  that  can  be  expelled  from 
this  ;  without  occafioning  violent  anxieties,  tormina  of 
the  bowels,  and  fimilar  ill  confequences,  which  the  bed 
management  can  fcarcely  prevent  this  corrofive  prepa¬ 
ration  from  fometimes  inducing.  The  chemilts  have 
contrived  fundry  methods  of  correcting  and  rendering 
it  milder,  by  divefting  it  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  ; 
but  to  no  very  good  purpofe,  as  they  either  leave  the 
medicine  (bill  too  corrofive,  or  render  it  fimilar  to 
others  which  are  procurable  at  an  eafier  rate. 


Red  nitrated  quickfilver .  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  nitrous  acid,  each  one 
pound  ;  muriatic  acid,  one  dram.  Mix  in  a  glafs 
veflel,  and  diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  a  fand  bath  ; 
then  -raife  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  formed  into 
red  cryftals. 

Red  corrofive,  commonly  called  red precipitated  mercury .  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  each  one 
pound.  Let  the  quickfilver  be  difTolved  in  the 
acid,  and  then  let  the  folution  be  evaporated  to  a 
white  dry  mafs.  This  being  beat  into  a  powder, 
mufl  be  put  into  a  glafs  retort,  and  fubje&ed  to  a 
fire  gradually  increafed,  till  a  fmall  quantity  of  it, 
taken  out  in  a  glafs  fpoon,  and  allowed  to  cool,  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  (hilling  red  fquamse.  Let  the 
veflel  be  then  removed  from  the  fire.  During  the 
proofs  the  matter  muft  be  carefully  agitated  by  a 
glafs  rod,  that  it  may  be  equally  heated. 

The  marine  acid,  in  the  menftruum  ordered  in  the 
firft  procefs,  difpofes  the  mercurial  calx  to  affnme  the 
bright  fparkling  look  admired  in  it ;  which,  though 
perhaps  no  advantage  to  it  as  a  medicine,  ought  never- 
thelefs  to  be  infifted  on  by  the  buyer  as  a  mark  of  its 
goodnefs  and  ftrength.  As  foon  as  the  matter  has 
gained  this  appearance,  it  fhould  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire,  otherwife  it  will  foon  lofe  it 
again.  The  preparation  of  this  red  precipitate,  as  it 
is  called,  in  perfection,  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a 
fecret  not  known  to  our  chemifls,  infomuch  that  we 
are  under  the  neceflity  of  importing  it  from  abroad. 
This  reflectioi*  feems  to  be  founded  on  mifinformation. 


White  calx  of  quickflver .  L. 

Take  of  muriated  quickfilver,  fal  ammoniac,  water  of  297 
kali,  each  half  a  pound.  Diffolve  firft  the  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  afterwards  the  muriatic  quickfilver,  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  add  the  water  of  kali.  Wafh  the 
piecipitated  powder  until  it  becomes  infipid. 

White  precipitate  of  mercury .  E. 

Diflolve  corrofive  fublimate  mercury  in  a  fufficient  29R 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  gradually  drop  into  the 
folution  fome  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfues.  Wafh  the  precipitated  powder 
with  feveral  freffi  quantities  of  warm  water. 

Thefe  preparations  are  ufed  chiefly  in  ointment?, 
with  which  intention  their  fine  white  colour  is  no  fmall 
recommendation  to  them.  For  internal  purpofes  they 
are  rarely  employed,  nor  is  it  at  all  wanted  :  they  are 
nearly  fimilar  to  fweet  mercury,  but  lefs  certain  in 
their  cfFe£b. 

Though  the  procefFes  directed  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  be  here  fomewhat  different,  yet 
the  preparations  are  ultimately  the  fame.  The  procefs 
dt- fen  bed  by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  the  moft  Ample; 
but  is  liable  to  fome  objections. 

Corrofive  fublimate,  as  we  have  already  feen,  confide 
of  mercury  united  with  a  large  portion  of  acid.  It  is 
there  dulcified  by  adding  as  much  frefh  mercury  as  i9 
fufficient  to  faturate  all  the  acid  ;  here,  by  feparating 
all  the  acid  that  is  not  faturated.  This  laft  way  feems 
an  unfrugal  one,  on  account  not  only  of  the  lofs  of 
the  acid,  but  of  the  volatile  fpirit  neceffary  for  abforb- 
ing  it.  The  operator  may,  however,  if  it  fhould  be 

thought 
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Prepara-  ‘thought  worth  while,  recover  the  volatile  fait  from 
Comp oii-  fc^e  %uor>  hY  adding  to  it,  ^ftei  the  precipitate  has 
tions.  been  feparated,  a  proper  quantity  of  potafh,  and  diilil- 
bug  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 
fpirit  or  volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  for  a  true  fal 
ammoniac  is  regenerated,  in  the  precipitation,  from 
the  union  of  the  volatile  fpirit  with  the  marine  acid  of 
the  fublfmate.  It  is  by  no  mean's  advifable  to  life  the 
liquor  itftlf  as  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  to  fepa- 
Tate  the  fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  evaporation  and  cry- 
ftallization,  as  a  part  of  the  mercury  might  be  retained, 
and  communicate  dangerous  qualities  :  but  the  volatile 
fait  feparated  by  diftiilation' may  be  ufed  without  fear 
of  its  containing  any  mercury  ;  none  of  which  will 
arife  with  the  heat  by  which  the  volatile  falts  are 
diftiiled. 

Fixed  alkalis  anfwer  as  effe&ually  for  precipitating 
folutions  of  fublimate  as  the  volatile  ;  but  the  precipi¬ 
tate  obtained  by  means  of  the  former,  inftead  of  being 
white,  a3  with  the  latter,  is  generally  of  a  reddifh  yel¬ 
low  or  orange  colour.  If  fal  ammoniac  be  diffolved 
along  with  the  fublimate,  the  addition  of  fixed  alkalis 
will,  by  extricating  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  occafion  as  white  a  precipitation  as  if  the  vo¬ 
latile  fait  had  been  previoufly  feparated  and  employed 
in  its  pure  ftate  ;  and  this  compendium  is  now  allowed 
by  the  London  college  in  the  procefs  which  they  have 
adopted. 

There  the  fal  ammoniac,  befides  its  ufe  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  intention,  to  make  a  white  precipitation,  promotes 
the  folution  of  the  fubflmate  ;  which  of  itfelf  is  diffi¬ 
cultly,  and  fearedy  at  all  totally,  foluble  by  repeated 
boiling  in  water :  for  however  fkilfully  it  be  prepared, 
fome  part  of  it  will  have  an  under-proportion  of  acid, 
and  confequently  approach  to  the  ftate  of  fweet  mer¬ 
cury.  A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  the  preci¬ 
pitation  ;  for  if  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  fixed  alka¬ 
line  folution  be  imprudently  added,  the  precipitate  will 
lofe  the  elegant  white  colour  for  which  it  is  valued. 

Quickfilver  <with  fulphur .  L. 

299  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  flowers  of  fulphtrr,  each 
one  pound.  Rub  them  together  u«til  the  globules 
difappear. 

JEthlops  mineral .  E. 

JJOO  Take  of  quickfilver,  flowers  of  fulphur,  each  equal 
weights.  Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  or  ftone 
mortar,  with  a  glafs  peftle,  till  the  mercurial  globules 
totally  difappear. 

An  sethieps  is  made  alfo  with  a  double  quantity  of 
mercury. 

We  need  hardly  remark,  that  thefe  preparations, 
though  now  differing  in  name,  are  in  reality  the  fame. 
Nor  need  we  add,  that  the  direction  given  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  of  uflng  a  glafs  or  ftone  mortar 
and  peflle,  is  neceffary  and  proper. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and  fulphur  might  be 
much  facilitated  by  the  aftlftance  of  a  little  warmth. 
Some  are  accuftomed  to  make  thh  preparation  in  a 
very  expeditious  manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur  in  an 
iron  ladle,  then  adding  the  quickfilver,  and  ftirring 
them  together  till  the  mixture  be  completed.  The 
fmall  degree  of  heat  here  fufficient  cannot  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  do  any  injury  to  fubftances  which  have 
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already  undergone  much  greater  fires,  not  only  in  the  iVepara- 
extraftlon  from  their  ores,  but  likewife  in  the  purifica-  “ons  aiK* 
tions  of  them  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  In  the^^poC" 
following  procefs  they  are  expofed  in  conjun&ion  to  a  ^  f 
ftrong  fire,  without  fufpicion  of  the  compound  re¬ 
ceiving  any  ill  quality  from  it.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  ingredients  are  more  perfe&ly  united  by.  heat 
than  by  the  degree  of  triture  ufually  bellowed  on 
them.  From  the  aethiops  prepared  by  triture,  part  of 
the  mercury  is  apt  to  be  fqueezed  out  on  making  it 
into  an  ele&uary  or  pills  ;  from  that  made  by  fire  no 
reparation  is  obferved  to  happen. 

jEthiops  mineral  is  one  of  the  mod  ina&ive  of  the 
mercurial  preparations.  Some  practitioners,  however, 
have  reprefented  it  as  poffefiing  extraordinary  virtues  ; 
and  mod  people  imagine  it  a  medicine  of  fome  elficacy. 

But  what  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  it  in  the  com¬ 
mon  dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a  fcruple,  may  be 
judged  from  hence,  that  it  has  been  taken  in  dofes  of 
feveral  drams,  and  continued  for  a  confiderable  time, 
without  producing  any  remarkable  effedt.  Sulphur 
eminently  abates  the  power  of  all  the  more  a&Lve  mi¬ 
nerals,  and  feems  to  be  at  the  fame  time  reftrained  by 
them  from  operating  in  the  body  itfelf.  Boerhaave, 
who  is  in  general  fufficiently  liberal  in  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  medicines,  difapproves  of  the  asthiops  in  very 
ftrong  terms.  “  It  cannot  enter  the  abforbent  vefiels, 
the  la&eals,  or  lymphatics,  but  paffes  dire&ly  through 
the  inteftinal  tube,  where  it  may  happen  to  deftroy 
worms,  if  it  operates  luckily.  They  are  deceived  who 
expert  any  other  effe&s  from  it ;  at  leaft;  I  myfelf 
could  never  find  them.  I  am  afraid  it  is  unwarily 
given,  in  fuch  large  quantities,  to  children  and  perfons 
of  tender  conftitutions,  as  being  a  foreign  mafs,  un¬ 
conquerable  by  the  body;  the  more  to  be  fufpe&ed  as 
it  there  continues  long  fluggifh  and  inadtive.  It  does 
not  raife  a  falivation,  becaufe  it  cannot  come  into 
the  blood.  Who  knows  the  effects  of  a  fubftance, 
which,  fo  long  as  it  remains  compounded,  feems  no 
more  adtive  than  any  ponderous  infipid  earth  ?”  The 
aethiops,  with  a  double  proportion  of  mercury,  now 
received  into  our  pharmacopoeias,  has  a  greater  chance 
for  operating  as  a  mercurial  ;  and  probably  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercury  might  be  ftill  further  increafed  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Red  fulphur ated  quickfilver.  L. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  purified,  forty  ounces;  fulphur, 

eight  ounces.  Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  melted  3° 1 

fulphur ;  and  if  the  mixture  takes  fire,  extinguifli  it 

by  covering  the  veffd ;  afterwards  reduce  the  mafs 

to  powder,  and  fublime  it. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  order  a  larger  quantity  of- 
fulphur  than  here  directed  ;  but  fmaller  proportions 
anfwer  better,  for  the  lefs  fulphur  the  finer  coloured  is 
the  cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  fulphtir  begin  to  unite, 
a  confiderable  explofion  frequently  happens,  and  the 
mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire,  especially  if  the  pro¬ 
cefs  be  fomewhat  haftily  condudied.  This  accident 
the  operator  will  have  previous  notice  of,  from  the 
matter  fwelling  up,  and  growing  fuddenly  confident  : 
as  foon  as  this  happens,  the  veffel  mull  be  immediately 
clofe  covered. 

During  the  fublimation,  care  mud  be  bad  that  the 
<£  matter 
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Prepara-  matter  rile  not  into  the  neck  of  the  veffcl,  fo  a3  to 

Com  off  ^ock  up  arid  burft  the  glafs.  To  prevent  this,  a  wide- 
*"  recked  holt  head,  or  rather  an  oval  earthen  jar,  coated, 

u~-y— mJ  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  fubliming  vefTel.  If  the 
former  be  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce 
at  times  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be 
the  better  allured  that  the  pafiage  is  not  blocking  up ; 
the  danger  of  which  may  be  prevented  by  cautioufly 
railing  the  veftei  higher  from  the  lire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no  feces  will  remain  : 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  fublimation  may  be  known  to  be 
over  by  introducing  a  wire  as  before,  and  feeling  there¬ 
with  the  bottom  of  the  veffei,  which  will  then  be  per¬ 
fectly  fmooth  :  it  any  roughnefs  or  inequalities  are  per¬ 
ceived,  either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the  fublt- 
mation  is  not  completed  :  if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the 
wire  will  foon  be  covered  over  with  the  rifing  cinna¬ 
bar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in  large  quantity  em¬ 
ploy  earthen  jars,  which  in  lhape  pretty  much  refemblc 
an  egg.  Thefe  are  of  difleient  fizexS,  according  to  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made  at  one  fublimation,  which 
fometimes  amounts  to  two  hundred  weight.  The  jar 
is  ufually  coated  fiom  the  fmall  end  almofl  to  the 
middle,  to  prevent  its  breaking  by  the  vehemence  or 
irregularity  of  the  fire.  The  greater  part,  which  is 
placed  uppermoft,  not  being  received  within  the  fur¬ 
nace,  ha3  no  occafion  for  this  defence.  The  whole  fe- 
cret  with  regard  to  this  procefs,  is  the  management 
of  the  fire,  which  fhould  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  fubliming  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  without  coming  cut  at  its  mouth,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  an  iron  plate  ;  care  fhould  alfo  be  taken  to 
put  into  the  fubliming  veffei  only  fmall  quantities  of 
the  mixture  at  a  time. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  as  a  pigment.  It 
was  formerly  held  in  great  eftcem  as  a  medicine  in  cu¬ 
taneous  foulncffes,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  epilep¬ 
tic  cafes,  &c.  but  of  late  it  has  loft  much  of  its  repu¬ 
tation.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  the  sethiops 
already  fpoken .  of.  Cartlieufer  relates,  that  having 
given  ciunabar  in  large  quantities  to  a  dog,  it  produ¬ 
ced  no  fenfible  effedl,  but  was  partly  voided  along  with 
the  feces  unaltered,  and  partly  found  entire  in  the  fto- 
roach  and  inteflines  on  opening  the  animal.  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  Frederic  Hoffman,  after  bellowing  high  en- 
comiums  on  this  preparation,  as  having  in  many  in* 
fiances  within  his  own  knowledge  perfe&ly  cured  epi- 
Icpfies  and  vertigoes  from  contufions  of  the  head  (where 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  cure  did  not  fo  much 
depend  on  the  cinnabar  as  on  the  fpontaneous  recovery 
of  the  parts  from  the  external  injury),  obferves,  that 
the  large  repeated  dofes,  neceffary  for  having  any  effeft, 
can  be  borne  only  where  the  firft  paffa^es  are  ftrong  ; 
and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the  fiomach  and  inteflines  are 
lax  and  flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulated  and  con¬ 
creting  with the  mucous  matter  of  the  parts,  occaflons 
great  oppreffion  ;  which  feems  to  be  an  acknowledge- 
mrcn,t.  the  cin™h™  is  not  fubdned  by  the  powers 
of  digeflion,  and  has  no  proper  medicinal  adivity. 
I  here  are  indeed  fome  inflances  of  the  daily  ufe  of  cin¬ 
nabar  having  brought  on  aTalivation  ;  perhaps  from 
the  cinnabar,  ufed  m  thofe  cafes,  having  contained  a 
ms  proportion  of  fulpfaur  than  the  forts  commonly  met 
with.  The  rcgolug  of  antimony,  and  even  white  ar- 
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fenio,  when  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  com- Prepara¬ 
tion  fulphur,  feem  to  have  their  deleterious  power  de-  ^ons  an.d 
flroyed  :  on  feparating  more  and  more  of  the  fulphur, 
they  exert  more  and  more  of  their  proper  virulence. 

It  does  not  feem  unreasonable  to  prefume,  that  mer¬ 
cury  mey  have  its  adivity  varied  in  the  fame  manner; 
that  when  perfedly  fatiated  with  fulphur,  it  may  be 
inert  ;  and  that  when  the  quantity  of  fulphur  is.  more 
and  more  leflened,  the  compound  may  have  greater 
and  greater  degrees  of  the  proper  efficacy  of  mercu¬ 
rials. 


Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fumigations  againft 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat.  Half 
a  dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume  being  imbibed  with  the 
breath,  has  occafioned  a  violent  falivation.  This  efied 
is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar : 
when  fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  a  mixture  of  mercury 
and  fulphur,  hue  mercury  refolved  into  fume,  and 
blended  in  part  with  the  volatile  vitriolic  acids  ;  in 
either  of  which  circumflaiices  this  mineral,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  has  very  powerful  effeds. 


Vitriolatcd  quickjiiver .  L. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  purified,  vitriolic  acid,  each  one  *0- 
pound.  Mix  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  and  heat  them  by  ^ 
degrees  until  they  unite  into  a  white  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  perfedly  dried  with  a  ftrong  fire.  This  mat¬ 
ter,  on  the  affufion  of  a  large  quantity  of  hot  di- 
Hilled  water,  immediately  becomes  yellow,  and  falls 
to  powder.  Rub  the  powder  carefully  with  this 
water  in  a  glafs  mortar.  After  the  powder  has 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  water  ;  and,  adding  more  di- 
liilicd  water  feveral  times,  wafh  the  matter  till  it 
become  infipid. 

T el/ow  mercury ,  commonly  called  Turllth  mineral \  E. 

lake  of  quickfilver,  four  ounces  ;  vitriolic  acid,  eight  303 
ounces.  Cautioufly  mix  them  together,  and  diftil 
in  a  retort,  placed  in  a  fand  furnace,  to  drynefs: 
the  white  calx,  which  is  left  at  the  bottom,  bein^ 
ground  to  powder,  mull  be  thrown  into  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  It  immediately  affumes  a  yellow  colour,  but 
mufi  aftei wards  be  purified  by  repeated  ablutions. 

The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  formerly  directed,  waa 
doubie  to  that  now  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
ege*  The  rcdublion  made  in  this  article  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  procefs ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  college  are  perhaps  preferable. 

Boerhaave  dire&s  this  preparation  to  be  made  in  an 
open  glafs,  flowly  heated,  and  then  placed  immediate¬ 
ly  on  burning  coals  ;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
fumes,  which  are  extremely  noxious.  This  method 
will  fuccced  very  well  with  a  little  addrefs  when  the 
ingredients  are  in  fmall  quantity  ;  but  where  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  retort,  placed  in  a 
fand* furnace,  with  a  recipient,  containing  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  luted  to  it.  Great  care  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken,  when  the  oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bubble,  that  the 
heat  be  fteadily  kept  up,  without  at  all  increafing  it, 
till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  when  the  fire  fhould  be  aug¬ 
mented  to  the  utmoft  degree,  that  as  much  as  pofiible 
of  the  redundant  acid  may  be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely  exficcated,  it  proves  a 
cauflic  fait,  which  in  the  ablution  with  water  will  al¬ 
mofl  all  diffolve,  leaving  only  a  little  quantity  of  tur- 

bith  : 
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bith  :  the  more  of  the  acid  that  has  been^  diffipated, 
the  lefs  of  the  remaining  mercury  will  diffolve,  and 
confequently  the  yield  of  turbith  will  be  greater;  fire 
j  expelling  only  fnch  part  of  the  acid  as  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  fatiated  with  mercury,  while  water  takes  up  al¬ 
ways,  along  with  the  acid,  a  proportional  quantity  of 
the  mercury  itfelf.  Even  when  the  matter  has  been 
fliongty  calcined,  a  part  will  ftill  be  foluble  ;  this  evi¬ 
dently  appears  on  pouring  into  the  wafhings  a  little  fo- 
hltion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  will  throw  down  a 
confix er able  quantity  of  yellow  precipitate,  greatly  re- 
fern  bling  the  turbith,  except  that  it  is  lefs  violent  in 

operation.  .  ,  ,  ,  „ 

From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  belt  me¬ 
thod  of  edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by  impregnating 
the  water,  intended  to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with  a 
determined  proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait ;  for  by 
this  means,  the  wafhed  turbith  will  not  only  turn  out 
greater  in  quantity,  but,  what  is  of  more  confequence, 
will  have  an  equal  degree  of  ftrength  ;  a  circumftance 
which  deferves  particularly  to  be  confidered,  especially 
in  making  fuch  preparations  as,  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs,  may  prove  too  violently  corrofive  to  be  ufea 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fafety.  .  It  is  neceffary  to 
employ  warm  water  if  we  are  anxious  for  a  fine  co¬ 
lour  If  cold  water  be  ufed,  the  precipitate  will  be  white. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  fuperfluous  acid  be 
here  abforbed  from  the  mercury  by  the  alkaline  fait ; 
yet  in  fome  circumftances  this  acid  for  fakes  tnat  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury,  if  vitnolated  tartar,  or  w- 
triolated  hall ,  as  it  is  now  called,  which  is  ^combina¬ 
tion  of  vitriolic  acid  with  fixed  alkali,  be  diffolved  in 
water,  and  the  folution  added  to  a  folution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  unite  with  the 
mercury,  and  form  with  it  a  turbith,  which  falls  to 
the  bottom;  leaving  only  the  alkali  _  diflolved  in  the 
aauafcrcis,  and  united  with  its  acid  into  a  regenera, 
♦ed  nitre.  On  this  principle  depends  the  preparation 
deferibed  by  Wilfon  under  the  title  of  an  excellent  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  mercury ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  true  tur- 
bith,  though  not  generally  known  to  be  fuch.  It  is 
made  by  diffolving  four  ounces  of  vitnolated  kali  in 
lixteen  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  diffolving  in  this 
compound  liquor  four  ounces  of  mercury  ;  abftrafting 
the  menllruum  by  a  fand  heat;  and  edulcorating  with 
water  the  gold-coloured  mafs  which  remains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  ftrong  emetic,  and  with  this 
intention  operates  the  moil  powerfully  of  al  the  ^r' 
Ci, rials  that  can  be  fafely  given  internally.  Its  aftion, 
however,  is  not'confined  to  the  prim*  vi*  ;  it  will 
fometiir.es  excite  a  falivation,  if  a  purgative  be  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  Thi3  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  other  venereal  cafes,  where 
there  is  a  great  flux  of  humours  to  the  parts.  Its 
chief  ufe  at  prefent  is  in  fwellings  of  the  tefticle  from 
a  venereal  affeftion  ;  and  it  feems  not  only  to  aft  as  a 
mercurial,  but  alfo,  by  the  fevere  vomiting  it  occa- 
f.ons,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  difcutient,  by  -t.ee- 
lerating  the  motion  of  the  blood  ,n  the  parts  affefted. 
It  is  faid  likewife  to  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs 
in  rob, .ft  conftitutions,  againft  leprous  d, feeders  and 
obftinate  glandular  obftruftions  :  the  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a 
grain  or  two  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  in  the 
fame  manner  ns  the  calcined  mercury  alieady  fpoken 
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of.  Dr  Hope  has  found  that  the  turbith  mineral  is 

the  moft  convenient  errhine  he  has  had  occafton  to  em-  c^ipoli- 

ploy.  tions. 

This  medicine  was  lately  recommended  as  the  molt  - - J 

effectual  prefervative  againft  the  hydrophobia.  It  has 
been  alleged  there  are  feveral  examples  of  its  prevent¬ 
ing  madnefs  in  dogs  which  had  been  bitten  ;  and  fome 
of  its  performing  a  cure  after  the  madnefs  was  begun  : 
from  fix  or  feven  grains  to  a  fcruple.  may  be  given 
every  day,  or  every  fecond  day,  for  a  little  time,  and 
repeated  at  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  fulls  and 
changes  of  the  moon,  borne  few  trials  have  likewife 
been  made  on  human  fubjeds  bitten  by  mad  dogs  ; 
and  in  thefe  alfo  the  turbith,  ufed  either  as  an  emetic 
or  alterative,  feemedto  have  good  effe&s. 

The  wafhings  of  turbith  mineral  are  ufed  by  fome 
externally  for  the  cure  of  the  itch  and  other  cuta¬ 
neous  foulneffes.  In  fome  cafes  mercurial  lotions  may¬ 
be  proper,  but  they  are  always  to  be  ufed  with  great 
caution  :  this  is  by  no  means  an  eligible  one,  as  be¬ 
ing  extremely  unequal  in  point  of  ftrength,  more  or 
lefs  of  the  mercury  being  diffolved,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  above,  according  to  the  degree  of  calcination. 

The  pharmacopoeia  of  Paris  dire&s  a  mercurial  wafh 
free  from  this  inconvenience,  under  the  title  of  Aqua 
mercurialise  or  Mercurius  Uquidus .  It  is  compofed  of 
one  ounce  of  mercury,  diffolved  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  fplirit  of  nitre,  and  diluted  with  30  ounces  of 
diftilled  water.  In  want  of  diftilled  water,  rain  wa¬ 
ter  maybe  ufed;  but  of  fpring  waters  there  are  very 
few  which  will  mix  with  the  mercurial  folution  with¬ 
out  growing  ^turbid  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the 
mercury. 

Simple  mercurial  folution .  Jof.  Jac.  Plenck. 

Take  of  pureft  quickfilver,  one  dram  ;  gum  arable,  304 
two  drams.  Beat  them  in  a  ftone  mortar,  adding 
by  little  and  little  diftilled  water  of  fumitory  till 
the  mercury  thoroughly  difappear  in  the  mucilage. 

Having  beat  and  mixed  them  thoroughly,  add  by 
degrees,  and  at  the  fame  time  rubbing  the  whole 
together,  fyrup  of  kermes,  half  an  ounce,  diftilled 
water  of  fumitory,  eight  ounces. 

This  mixture  was  much  celebrated  by  its  author  as 
an  effe&ual  preparation  of  mercury,  unattended  with 
the  inconvenience  of  producing  a  falivation  ;  and  he 
imagined  that  this  depended  on  a  peculiar  affinity 
exiftmg  between  mercury  and  mucilage.  Hence 
fuch  a  conj undiion,  the  gammy  quickfilver,  as  it  has 
been  fiyled,  has  been  the  foundation  of  mixtures, 
pills,  fyrups,  and  feveral  other  formulae,  which  it  is 
unnectffary  to  dwell  upon  in  this  place. 

By  a  long  continued  triture,  mercury  feems  to  un- 
dfer^o  a  degree  of  calcination;  at  leaft  its  globular  ap¬ 
pearance  is  not  to  be  difeerned  by  the  beft  microfcope; 
its  colour  is  converted  into  that  of  a  greyifh  powder  ; 
and  from  the  ina&ive  fubftance  in  its  globular  form,  it 
is  now  become  one  of  the  moft  powerful  preparations 
of  this  metallic  body.  The  ufe  of  the  gum  feems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  to  afford  the  interpolation  ot 
a  vifeid  fubftance  to  keep  the  particles  at  *a  dntance 
from  each  other,  till  the  triture  requisite  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  change  be  performed.  .  Dr  Saunders  hag 
clearly  proved,  that  no  real  folution  takes  Place^ 
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Prepara-  this  procefs,  and  that  though  a  quantity  of  mercu- 
ComxS-  r*al  particles  are  Hill  retained  in  the  mixture  after 
tioiiUm  ^ie  globular  parts  have  been  depofited  by  dilution 
with  water,  yet  that  this  fufpended  mercurial  matter 
is  only  diffufed  in  the  liquor,  and  capable  of  being 
perfe&ly  feparated  by  filtration.  That  long  triture  is 
capable  of  effe&ing  the  above  change  on  mercury,  h 
fully  evinced  from  the  well-known  experiment  of  Dr 
Boerhaave,  in  producing  a  kind  of  calcined  mercury 
by  expofing  quickfilver  inclofed  in  a  phial  to  the  agi¬ 
tation  produced  by  keeping  the  phial  tied  to  a  wind* 
mill  for  (4  years.  By  inclofing  a  pound  of  quick- 
filver  in  an  iron  box,  with  a  quantity  of  iron  nails 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  by  the  addition  of 
which  a  greater  degree  of  inteftine  motion  is  given  to 
the  particles  of  the  mercury,  and  fixing  the  box  to 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  Dr  Saunders  obtained,  du* 
ring  a  journey  of  400  miles,  two  ounces  of  a  grey- 
ilh  powder,  or  calx  of  mercury. 

On  the  above  accounts  we  are  not  to  afenhe  the 
cffc&s  of  Plenck’s  folution  to  an  intimate*  divifion 
of  the  globules  of  mercury,  nor  to  any  affinity,  nor 
ele&ive  attraction,  between  gum-arabic  and  mercury; 
which  laft  Mr  Plenck  has  very  unphiiofophically  flip- 
pofed.  The  fame  thing  can  be  done  by  means  of 
gum-tragacanth,  by  honey,  and  by  fundry  b.alfams. 
It  is  evidently  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  quick- 
filver  to  a  calciform  nature  ;  but  as  this  will  be  ac- 
complifhe4rrnore  or  lefs  completely  according  to  the 
different  circumftances  during  the  triture,  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  preferable,  inftead  of  Plenck’s  folution,  to  diffufe 
ift  mucilage,  or  other  vifeid  matters,  a  determinate 
quantity  of  the  afh  coloured  powder,  or  other  calx  of 
mercury. 

It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  there  is  in  many 
inftances  a  real  advantage  in  employing  mucilaginous 
matters  along  with  mercurials,  thefe  being  found  to 
prevent  diarrhoea  and  falivation  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  So  far,  then,  Mr  Plenck’s  folution  is  a  good 
preparation  of  mercury,  though  his  chemical  rationale 
is  perhaps  erroneous.  The  diddled  water  and  fyrup 
are  of  no  confequence  to  the  preparation,  either  as 
facilitating  the  procefs,  or  for  medicinal  ufe. 

It  is  always  moft  expeditious  to  triturate  the  mer¬ 
cury  with  the  gum  in  the  date  of  mucilage.  Dr 
Saunders  found  that  the  addition  of  honey  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  auxiliary ;  and  the  mucilage  of  gum-traga- 
canth  feems  better  fuited  for  this  purpofe  than  gum- 
arabic. 

Chap.  XIV.  Preparations  of  Lead* 

3°5  Lead  readily  melts  in  the  fire,  and  calcines  into  a 
dufky  powder  :  which,  if  the  flame  is  reverberated 
on  it,  becomes  at  fird  yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  in  a  vitreous  mafs.  This  metal  diffolves  eafily 
in  the  nitrous  acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic,  and  in 
final!  quantity  in  the  vegetable  acids  ;  it  is  alfo  foluble 
in  expreffed  oil,  efpecially  when  calcined. 

.  Lead  and  its  calces,  while  undiffolved,  have  no  con* 
fiderable  effefts  as  medicines.  Diffolved  in  oils,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  (when  externally  applied)  anti-in¬ 
flammatory  and  deficcative.  Combined  with  vegetable 
acids,  they  are  remarkably  fo  ;  and,  taken  internally, 
prove  a  powerful  though  dangerous  ftyptic. 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  L 
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There  are  two  preparations  of  lead,  red  and  white? repara- 
lead ,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  which  are  much  ^ons  aijf* 
more  extenfively  employed  in  other  arts  than  in  medi' tionsf ° 
cine,  and  of  courfe  they  are  prepared  in  large  quan-  W 

tities.  Thefe  formerly  flood  among  the  preparations 
in  our  pharmacopoeias  ;  but  they  are  now  referred 
to  the  materia  medica.  We  (hall  not  therefore,  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  make  any  farther  obfervations 
with  refpedt  to  them,  butfhall  hereinfert  from  the  old 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  the  direc¬ 
tions  there  given  for  preparing  them. 

Red  lead. 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted  in  an  unglazed  $$$ 
earthen  veffel,  and  kept  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatu- 
la  till  it  falls  into  powder,  at  firft  blackiffi,  after¬ 
wards  yellow,  and  at  length  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
in  which  laft  ft  ate  it  is  called  minium  ;  taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as  to  run  the  calx  into 
a  vitreous  mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo  troublefome  and 
tedious,  as  fcarce  ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apothe¬ 
cary  or  chemift  ;  nor  indeed  is  this  commodity  ex- 
pefted  to  be  made  by  them,  the  preparation  of  it  be¬ 
ing  a  diftindf  branch  of  bufinefs.  The  makers  melt 
large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of 
a  reverberatory  furnace  built  for  this  purpofe,  and  fo 
contrived  that  the  flame  ads  on  a  large  furface  of  the 
metal,  which  is  continually  changed  by  means  of  iron 
rakes  drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  fluidity 
of  the  lead  is  deftroyed  ;  after  which,  the  calx  is  only 
now  and  then  turned.  By  barely  ftirring  the  calx,  as 
above  diie&ed,  in  a  veffel  over  the  fire,  it  acquires 
no  rednefs  ;  the  reverberation  of  flame  on  the  furface 
being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  this  effe&.  It  is  faid, 
that  20  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this  procefs,  five 
pounds  ;  and  that  the  calx,  being  reduced  into  lead 
again,  is  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the  original  weight 
of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  external  applications, 
for  abating  inflammations,  cleanfing  and  healing  ul¬ 
cers,  and  the  like.  Their  effe&s,  however,  are  not 
very  confiderable  ;  nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much  far¬ 
ther  real  ufe,  than  as  they  give  confiftence  to  the  pla¬ 
tter,  unguent,  & c. 

Cerufe  or  white  lead \ 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  vef- 
fel,  and  fufpend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin  plates 
of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  vapour  which, 
arifes  from  the  acid  may  circulate  about  the  plates. 

Set  the  containing  veffel  in  the  heat  of  horfe-dung 
for  three  weeks  ;  if  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
plates  be  not  totally  calcined,  ferape  off  the  white 
powder,  and  expofe  them  again  to  the  fleam  of 
vinegar,  till  all  the  lead  be  thus  corroded  into  pow¬ 
der. 

The  making  of  white  lead  is  alfo  become  a  trade 
by  itfelf,  and  confined  to  a  few  perfons,  who  have 
large  conveniences  for  this  purpofe.  The  general  me¬ 
thod  which  they  follow  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
above  deferibed.  See  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions, 

T37* 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is  fo  far  opened  by 
the  acid,  as  to  difeover,  when  taken  internally,  the 

3  A  . 
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1’ repara-  malignant  quality  of  the  metal  5  and  to  prove  exter- 
tions  and  naiiy,  when  fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ulcers,  mo* 
tionsf0  ^  derately  cooling,  drying,  and  aftridive. 

v "  Acetated  cerufe .  L. 

g  Take  of  cerufe,  one  pound ;  diftilled  vinegar,  one 
*  gallon  and  an  half.  Boil  the  cerufe  with  the  vine¬ 

gar  until  the  vinegar  is  faturated :  then  filter  thro’ 
paper ;  and,  after  proper  evaporation,  fet  it  afide 
to  cryftnllize. 

Salt9  commonly  called  fugar  of  lead.  E. 

309  Put  any  quantity  of  cerufe  into  a  cucurbit,  and  pour 
upon  it  ten  times  its  quuutity  of  diftilled  vinegar. 
Let  the  mixture  Hand  upon  warm  fand  till  the  vi¬ 
negar  becomes  fwcet  ;  when  it  is  to  be  poured  off, 
nud  frelh  vinegar  added  as  often  as  it  comes  off 
fweet.  Then  let  all  the  vinegar  be  evaporated  in  a 
glafs-veffel  to  the  confiftence  of  pretty  thin  honey, 
5  nd  fet  it  afide  in  a  cold  place,  that  cryftals  may 
be  formed,  which  are  to  be  afterwards  dried  in  the 
(hade.  The  remaining  liquor  is  again  to  be  evapo¬ 
rated,  that  new  cryftals  may  be  formed  ;  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  refiduous  liquor  is  to  be  repeated 
till  no  more  cryftals  concrete. 

Cerufe  (efpecially  that  fort  called  jlah  lead,  which 
is  not,  like  the  others,  fubjed  to  adulteration)  is 
much  preferable  either  to  minium  or  litharge,  for  ma¬ 
king  the  fugar  of  lead:  for  the  corrofion  which  Jt 
has  undergone  from  the  fteam  of  the  vinegar  difpo- 
fes  it  to  diffoive  more  readily.  It  fhould  be  finely 
powdered  before  the  vinegar  be  put  to  it ;  and  during 
the  digeftion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and  then  ftirred 
up  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  to  promote  its  diffolution, 
and  prevent  its  concreting  into  a  hard  mafs  at  the 
bottom.  The  ftrong  acid  obtained  from  the  caput 
tnortuum  of  vinegar  may  be  employed  for  this  purpofe 
to  better  advantage  than  the  weaker,  though  purer 
acid,  above  direded.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  redified 
fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  added  to  the  folution  as 
foon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuffered  to 
grow  cold  by  flow  degrees,  the  fugar  will  concrete 
into  very  large  and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  are 
-  fear  cel  y  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

If  the  cryftals  be  dried  injunlhine,  they  acquire  a 
blackifii  or  livid  colour.  This  feems  to  happen  from 
the  abforption  of  light  and  its  converfion  into  phlo- 
giflon.  If  it  be  owing  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air, 
why  are  the  rays  of  the  fun  neceffary  to  this  difeharge  ? 
Oil  whatever  principles  we  account  for  it,  the  fad  is 
the  fame  ;  that  the  cryftals  foon  lofe  their  faline  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  lead  gradually  reaffumes  its  metallic 
form.  From  this  property  of  lead  readily  abforbing 
phlogifton,  or  parting  with  pure  air,  a  folution  of 
the  fugar  of  lead  becomes  a  very  convenient  fympa- 
thetic  ink;  on  the  fame  grounds  it  ls  alfo  ufed  for 
a  more  important  purpofe.  As  lead  communicates  a 
fweetnefft  and  aftringency  very  fimilar  to  the  produd 
©f  the  vinous  fermentation,  a  pradice  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed  among  fraudulent  dealers,  of  correding  the  too 
great  fharpnefs  of  acid  wines  by  adulterating^  them 
with  this  metal.  The  abufc  may  be  deteded  in  two 
different  ways :  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  moiftened 
with  the  liquor  to  be  examined*  and  then  expofed  to 
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the  vapours  ®f  liver  of  fulphur  !  the  moiftened  paper Prepara- 
will  become  of  a  livid  colour,  and  this  will  happen  ^ons  a"d 
though  200  or  300  leaves  of  a  book  were  in  terp  ©fed  - 

between  the  paper  and  the  vapours ;  by  this  method,  , 
then,  we  make  a  kind  of  fympathetic  ink.  „But  the 
beft  way  of  making  the  teft  is,  to  drop  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  folution  of  the  liver  of  fulphur  into  the  fuf- 
peded  liquor  :  if  there  be  any  lead  prefent,  this  ad¬ 
dition  will  inftantly  occafion  the  precipitation  of  a  li¬ 
vid  or  dark  coloured  cloud. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more  efficacious  than  the 
foregoing  preparations,  in  anfwering  the  feveral  in 
tendons  to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon  it  internally,  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  ai 
a  ftyptic  in  hsemorrhagies,  profufe  colliquative  fweats, 
feminal  fluxes,  the  fluor  albus,  &c.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  expedations.  It  very  powerfully  reftrains  the 
difeharge  ;  but  almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  this,  it 
occafions  fymptoms  of  another  kind,  often  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

Violent  pain§  in  the  bowels  or  through  the  whole  * 
body,  and  obftinate  conftipations,  fometimes  imme¬ 
diately  follow,  efpecially  if  the  dofe  has  been  confi- 
derable  :  cramps,  tremors,  and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves* , 
generally  fooner  or  later  enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this  preparation  proves  - 
malignant  only  as  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be  ab~ 
forbed  in  the  body  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  he  fays,  “  it  re? 
turns  again  into  cerufe,  which  is  violently  poifonous.” 

On  this  principle  it  would  follow,  that  in  habits- 
where  acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  lead  would  be 
innocent.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Lead 
and  its  preparations  ad  in  the  body  only  when  they 
are  combined  with  acid  :  cerufe  poffeffes  the  qualities 
of  the  faccharum  only  in  a  low  degree  ;  and  either  of 
them  freed  from  the  acid  has  little,  if  any,  effed  at 
all.  For  the  fame  reafons,  the  fait  oflead  is  preferable 
to  the  pompous  extract  and  vegeto-mineral  water  of 
Goulard,  in  which  the  lead  is  much  lef3  perfedly 
combined  in  a  faline  ftate.  It  is  fometimes  convex 
nient  to  affift  the  folution  of  the  fugar  oflead  in  wa¬ 
ter,  by  adding  a  portion  of  vinegar.  The  effeda 
of  the  external  application  of  lead  feems  to  differ  from 
the  ftrength  of  the  folution :  thus  a  very^  weak 
folution  feems  to  diminifh  diredly  the  adion  of 
the  veffels,  and  is  therefore  more  peculiarly  proper  in 
adive  inflammations,  as  of  the  eyes-;  whereas  a  ftrong 
folution  operates  as  a  dired  ftimulant,.  and  is  there¬ 
fore  more  fuccefsful  in  paffive  ophthalmia. 

Water  of  acetated  litharge .  L*  . 

Take  of  litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces  j  di-  3100 
Hilled  vinegar,  one  gallon.  Mix,  and  boil  to  fix 
pints,  conftantly  ftirring  ;  then  fet  it  afide  After 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  ftrain. 

This  preparation  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  extrad  and  vegeto-mineral  water  of  Mr 
Goulard.  And  it  is  probably  from  the  circumftanceg 
of  his  preparations  having  come  into  a  common  ufe, 
that  the  London  college  have  given  this  article  a  place 
in  their  pharmacopoeia.  It  may,  however,  be  a  matr 
ter  of  doubt  whether  it  be  really  in  titled  to  a  place. 

For,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  every  purpofe  to  be 
anfwered  by  it  may  be  better  obtained  from  the  cm*. 

ploy  meat 
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Prepara-  ployment  of  a  folution  of  the  aeetated  ceiufe  in  Ample 
uuns  and  Water.  The  aeetated  water  of  litharge  is  intended  for 
external  ufe  only. 

Chap.  XV.  Preparations  of  tin. 

3tx  Tin  eafily  melts  in  the  fire,  and  calcines  into  a 
diifky  powder ;  which,  by  a  farther  continuance  of 
the  heat,  becomes  white.  A  mafs  of  tin  heated  rill  it 
be  juft  ready  to  melt,  proves  extremely  brittle,  fo  as 
to  fall  in  pieces  from  a  blow  ;  and  by  dexterous  agi¬ 
tation,  into  powder.  Its  proper  menftruum  is  aqua- 
regia  ;  though  the  other  mineral  acids  may  alfo  be 
made  to  diflolve  it,  and  the  vegetable  ones  in  fmall 
quantity.  It  cryftallizes  with  the  vegetable  and  vitrio¬ 
lic  acids;  but  with  the  others,  deliquates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  little  known.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  an  antihyfteric,  atttihe&ic,  &c. 
At  prefent  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

,  Powdered  tin .  L. 

312  Take  of  tin,  fix  pounds.  Melt  it  in  an  iron  vefTel, 
and  ftir  it  with  an  iron  rod  until  a  powder  floats  on 
the  furface.  Take  off  the  powder,  and,  when 
cold,  pafs  it  through  a  fieve. 

This  preparation  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  calx  Jovis,  which  had  a  place  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia ; 
but  from  the  late  editions  the  calx  has  been  expunged, 
and  the  filings  or  powder  of  tin,  has  a  place  only  in 
their  lift  of  the  materia  medica.  But  although  feldom 
prepared  by  the  apothecary  himfelf,  it  is  not  unfre* 
quently  employed  as  a  remedy  againft  worms,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  flat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude  the  force 
of  other  medicines.  The  general  dofe  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram  ;  fome  confine  it  to  a  few  grains. 
But  Dr  Alfton  affures  us,  in  the  Edinburgh  Effays, 
that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  its  being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities  :  he  dire&s  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  on  an  empty  ftomach,  mixed  with  four  ounces 
of  molaffes ;  next  day,  half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  day 
following,  half  an  ounce  more  ;  after  which  a  ca¬ 
thartic  is  adminiftered  :  he  fays  the  worms  are  ufually 
voided  during  the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that 
pains  in  the  ftomach  occafioned  by  them  are  removed 
almoft  immediately  upon  taking  the  firft  dofe  of  the 

tln-  .... 

This  pra&ice  is  fometimes  fuccefsful  in  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  taenia,  but  by  no  means  fo  frequently  as  Dr 
Alfton’s  observations  would  lead  us  to  hope. 

Amalgama  of  tin .  Dan. 

S&3  Take  of  fhavings  of  pure  tin,  two  ounces;  pure  quick* 
filver,  three  drams.  Let  them  be  rubbed  to  a  pow¬ 
der  ki  a  ftone  mortar. 
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Chap.  XVI.  Preparations  of  tine  and  copper . 

Calcined  zinc.  L. 

Take  of  zinc,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  eight  oftnees. 
Call  the  pieces  of  zinc,  at  feveral  times,  into  an 
ignited,  large,  and  deep  crucible,  placed  leaning, 
or  half-upright,  putting  on  it  another  crucible  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  r.ecefs  to 
the  burning  zinc.  Take  out  the  calx  as  foon  as  it 
appears,  and  feparate  its  white  and  lighter  part  by 
a  fine  fieve. 

Flowers  of  zinc .  E. 

Let  a  large  crucible  be  placed  in  a  furnace,  in  an  in- 
clined  .fituatiort,  only  half-upright ;  when  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veffel  is  moderately  red,  put  a  fmall 
piece  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  of  two  drams,  into 
it.  The  zinc  foon  lines,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
converted  into  a  fpongy  calx,  which  is  to  be  raked, 
from  the  furface  of  the  metal  with  an  iron  fpatula, 
that  the  combuftion  may  proceed  the  more  fpeedily: 
when  the  zinc  ceafes  to  flame,  take  the  calx  out  of 
the  crucible.  Having  put  in  another  piece  of  zinc* 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  you  pleafe* 
Laftly,  the  calx  is  to  be  prepared  like  antimony. 
Thefe  flowers,  as  ufed  externally,  are  preferable  for 
medicinal  purpofes  to  tutty,  and  the  more  impure  fub- 
limates  of  zinc,  which  are  obtained  in  the  brafs  works; 
and  likewife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore  of  this  me* 
tal,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  earth,  and 
frequently  a  portion  of  heterogeneous  metallic  mat¬ 
ter.  But  befide6  being  applied  externally,  they  have 
alfo  of  late  been  ufed  internally.  The  flowers  of 
zinc,  in  dofes  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  grains,  have 
been  much  celebrated  of  late  years  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
lepfy  and  feveral  fpafmodic  affe&ions  5  and  there  are 
fufficient  teftimonies  of  their  good  effe&s,  where  to¬ 
nic  remedies  in  thofe  affedtions  are  proper. 

White  vitriol.  E. 

Take  of  zinc,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  ounces  5 
vitriolic  acid,  five  ounces  ;  water,  twenty  ouncea ;  ha¬ 
ving  mixed  the  acid  and  water,  add  the  zinc,  and 
when  the  ebullition  is  finiflied  ftrain  the  liquor  ; 
then  after  proper  evaporation  fet  it  apart  in  a  cold 
place,  that  it  may  fhoot  into  cryftals. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vitriol.  It  differs  from 
the  common  white  vitriol,  and  the  fait  of  vitriol  of  the 
(hops,  only  in  being  purer,  and  perfectly  free  from 
any  admixture  of  copper,  or  fuch  other  foreign  me¬ 
tallic  bodies  as  the  others  generally  contain. 

Purified  vitriolated  zinc.  L. 
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Some  have  imagined  that  tin  thus  a£ted  on  by  mer¬ 
cury  is  in  a  more  a&ive  condition  than  when  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  ftate  of  powder :  and  accordingly  it  has  been 
given  in  worm  cafes.  But  as  both  are  equally  info- 
kble  in  the  animal  fluids,  this  is  not  to  be  expedled  ; 
and  to  obtain  any  peculiar  properties  which  tin  may 
poffefs  to  their  full  extent,  it  will  probably  be  necef- 
iaiy  to  exhibit  it  in  fome  faline  ftate. 


Take  of  white  vitriol,  one  pound  ;  vitriolic  acid,  one 

dram  ;  boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints.  Mix,  ^  ' 
and  filter  through  p^per.  After  a  proper  evapora¬ 
tion,  fet  it  afide  in  a  cold  place  to  eryftaliize. 

Although  the  Edinburgh  college  have  given  a  for¬ 
mula  for  the  preparations  of  white  vitriol,  yet  their 
dire&ion  is  very  rarely  followed  by  any  of  the  apothe¬ 
caries  or  chemifts,  who  in  general  purchafe  it  as  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Goflar  mines.  When,  however,  it  is 
got  in  this  way,  it  is  often  a  very  impure  fait,  and  re- 
3  A  2  quires 
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quires  that  purification  Vffleh  is  here  direded,  and 
which  is  by  mo  means  neceffaiy  for  ' the  white  vitriol 
artificially  prepared,  in  the  manner  above  dire&ed. 
But  by  this  procefs,  the  ordinary  white  vitriol,  in  its 
common  (late  of  impurity,  will  be  freed  from  thofe 
impregnationsof  earthyand  other  matters  which  itoften 
contains.  And  in  this  purified  ftate  it  anfwers  many 
ufefui  purpofes,  not  only  externally  but  internally  ; 
and  particularly  in  dofes  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
dram,  it  operates  almoft  inftantly  as  an  emetic,  and 
is  nt  the  fame  time  perfe&ly  fafe.  By  emplc^  iiig  it 
internally,  in  fmaller  dofes,  we  may  obtain,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  more  effedually,  all  the  tonic  power  of  the 
zinc  ;  and  fome  think  it  in  every  cafe  preferable  to  the 
calx  of  zinc. 

Ammontacal  copper .  E. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  two  parts  ;  volatile  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  three  parts  ;  rub  them  together  in  a  glafs  mor¬ 
tar,  until  they  unite,  after  the  effervefeence  ceafes, 

.  into  a  uniform  violet-coloured  mafs,  which  mull  be 
firft  dried  on  blotting  paper,  and  afterwards  by  a 
gentle  heat.  The  produd  mnft  be  kept  in  a  glafs 
phial,  well  clofed  with  a  glafs  ftopper. 

This  preparation  has  been  thought  ferviceable  in 
epilepfies  ;  but  from  its  frequent  want  of  fuccefs,  and 
the  difagrecalle  confequences  with  which  its  ufe  is 
fometimes  attended,  it  has  not  lately  been  much  pre¬ 
scribed.  It  is  employed  by  beginning  with  dofes  of 
half  a  grain,  twice  a  day,  and  increafing  them  gra- 
dually  to  as  much  as  the  ftomach  will  bear.  Dr  Cul¬ 
len  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe  to  five  grains. 

Chap.  XVII,  Simple  di ft  ill eci  'waters.  L .  E. 

The  effluvia  which  exhale  into  the  air  from  many 
vegetables,  particularly  from  thofe  of  the  odorous  kind, 
confifl  apparently  of  principles  of  great  fubtility  and 
adivity,  capable  of  ftrongly  artd  fuddenly  affeding  the 
brain  and  nervous  fyftem,  efpeeially  in  thofe  whofe 
nerves  are  of  great  fenfibility  ;  and  likewife  of  opera¬ 
ting  in  a  flower  manner  on  the  fyftem  of  the  groffer 
velftls.  Thus  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  in  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  perfons,  the  fragrant  odour  of 
the  Indian  hyacinth  excites  fpnfms,  which  the  ftrong 
feent  of  rue  relieves  ;  that  the  effluvia  of  the  walnut- 
tree  occafion  headachs,  and  make  the  body  coftive  ; 
that  thofe  of  poppies  procure  fleep ;  and  that  the  fmell 
of  bean* bio flbms,  long  continued,  diforders  the  fenfes. 
Lemery  relates,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  feveral 
perfons  were  purged  by  flaying  long  in  a  room  where 
damafk  rofes  were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemifts  have  indulged  themfelves  in 
the  pleafing  furvey  of  thefe  prtfiding  fpirits,  as  they 
are  called,  of  vegetables  ;  their  peculiar  nature  in  the 
different  fpecic3  of  plants ;  their  exhalation  into  the 
atmofpheie  by  the  fun’s  heat, and  difperfion  by  winds; 
their  rendering  the  air  of  particular  places  medicinal, 
or  otherwife,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants 
that  abound.  They  have  contrived  alfo  different 
means  for  colleding  thefe  fugitive  emanations,  and 
con  entrating  and  condenfing  them  into  a  liquid  form  ; 
employing  either  the  native  moiflure  of  the  fubjed, 
or  an  addition  of  water*  as  a  vehicle  or  matrix  for  re¬ 
taining  them. 
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The  procefs  which  has  been  judged  moft  analogous  Prcpara- 
to  that  of  nature,  is  the  following.  The  fubjed  frefh1*0**  alj‘* 
gathered  at  the  feafon  of  its  greateft  vigour,  with  the  ^ 

morning  dew  on  it,  is  laid  lightly  and  unbruifed  in  a  y — 4 

fhallow  veffel,  to  which  is  adapted  a  low  head  with  a 
recipient ;  under  the  veffel  a  live  coal  is  placed,  and 
occafionally  renewed,  fo  as  to  keep  up  an  uniform 
heat,  no  gi eater  than  that  which  obtains  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  in  fummer,  viz.  about  8 5  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.  In  this  degree  of  heat  there  arifes  ex¬ 
ceeding  flowly  an  invifible  vapour,  which  condenfes 
in  the  head  into  dewy  drops,  and  falls  down  into  the 
receiver  ;  and  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  very 
fubftance  that  the  plant  would  have  fpontaneoufly  emit¬ 
ted  in  the  open  air. 

But  on  fubmitting  many  kinds  of  odoriferous  ve-  „ 
getablcs  to  this  procefs,  the  liquors  obtained  by  it 
have  been  found  to  he  very  diffeient  from  the  natural 
e^Huvia  of  the  refpedive  fubjed3  :  they  have  had  very 
little  fmell,  and  no  remarkable  tafte.  It  appeared  that 
a  heat,  equal  to  that  of  the  atmofphere,  is  incapable  of 
raifing  in  clofe  veffels  thofe  parts  of  vegetables  which 
they  emit  in  the  open  air.  It  may  therefore  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  in  this  laft  cafe  fome  other  caufe  concurs 
to  the  effed :  that  it  is  not  the  fun’s  heat  alone  which 
raifes  and  impregnates  the  air  with  the  odorous  prin¬ 
ciples  of  vegetables,  but  that  the  air  itfelf,  or  the  wa¬ 
tery  humidity  with  which  it  abounds,  ading  as  a  true 
folvent,  extrads  and  imbibes  them  ;  fo  that  the  natu¬ 
ral  effluvia  of  a  plant  may  be  confidcred  as  an  iiifufioa 
of  the  plant  made  in  air.  The  purgative  virtue  of 
the  ckmafk  rofe,  and  the  aftringency  of  the  walnut- 
tree,  which,  as  above  obferved,  are  in  fome  degree 
communicated  to  the  air,  may  be  totally  extraded  by 
infufion  both  in  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  but 
never  rife  in  diftillation  with  any  degree  of  heat :  and 
the  volatile  odours  of  aromatic  heibs,  which  are  dif- 
fufed.  through  the  atmofphere  in  the  loweft  warmth,, 
cannot  be  made  to  diftil  without  a  heat  much  greater 
than  is  ever  found  to  obtain  in  a  fhaded  air. 

We  apprehend,  that  the  effluvia  arifing  from  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  are  chiefly  exhaled  by  the  living  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  plant :  the  odorous  matter ‘is  a  real  fecre- 
tion,  which  cannot  be  performed  independent  of  active 
veffels;  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  allow  the  fame  power  a 
for  the  exhalation  of  thefe  effluvia,  as  for  the  trani 'pi- 
ration  of  their  watery  parts. 

The  above  proceff,  therefore,  and  the  theory  on 
which  it  is  built,  appear  to  be  faulty  in  two  points  1 
1.  In  fuppofing  that  all  thefe  principles,  which  natu-  . 
rally  exhale  from  vegetables,  may  be  colleded  by  di¬ 
ftillation  ;  whereas  there  are  many  which  the  air  ex¬ 
trads  in  virtue  of  its  folvent  power  ;  fome  are  alfo  in¬ 
capable  of  being  colleded  in  a  vifible  and  inelafiic 
form  ;  and  fome  are  artificially  feparable  by  folvent* 
only  :  2.  In  employing  a  degree  of  heat  infuflxeient 

for  feparating  even  thofe  parts  which  are  truly  txhal- 
able  by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  diftillation  is  commonly, 
called  diftillation  by  the  cold  JiiU ;  but  thofe  who  have 
pradifed  it  have  generally  employed  a  confijerable 
heat.  A  fhallow  leaden  veffel  is  filled  with  the  frefa 
herbs,  flowers,  &c.  which  are  heaped  above  it ;  fo  that 
when  the  head  is  fitted  on,  this  *alfo  may  be  filled  a 
confiderablc  way,  A  little  fire  is  made  under  the  vef- 
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fel,  fufficient  to  make  the  bottom  much  hotter  than 
the  hand  can  bear,  care  being  only  taken  not  to  heat 
it  Co  far  as  to  endanger  fetching  any  part  of  the  fub- 
je£t.  If  the  bottom  of  the  veffei  be  not  made  fo  hot 
as  to  have  this  effect  on  the  part  contiguous  to  it,  it 
is  not  to  be  feared  that  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
reft  of  the  included  matter  will  be  fo  great  as  to  do  it 
any  injury.  By  this  management,  the  volatile  parts  of 
fcveral  odorous  plants,  as  mint,  ^re  effectually  forced 
over  ;  and  if  the  procefs  has  been  ikilfully  managed, 
the  diftilled  liquor  proves  richly  impregnated  with  the 
native  odour  and  flavour  of  the  lubjedl,  without  having 
received  any  kind  of  difagreeable  impreffion  from  the 
heat  ufed. 

This  procefs  ha3  been  chiefly  pra&ifed  in  private 
families  ;  the  flownefs  of  the  diftillation,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  care  neceffary  for  preventing  the  fcorch- 
>ng  of  fome  part  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  communicate 
an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour  to  the  liquor,  rendering  it 
inconfifteot  with  the  difpatch  requisite  in  the  larger 
way  of  bufinefs. 

Another  method  has  therefore  been  had  recourfe  to, 
viz.  by  the  common  ftill,  called,  in  diftin&ion  from  the 
foregoing,  the  hot  Jiill  Here  a  quantity  of  water  is 
added  to  the  plant  to  prevent  its  burning  ;  and  the  li¬ 
quor  is  kept  nearly  of  a  boiling  heat,  or  made  to  boil 
fully,  fo  that  the  vapour  rifes  plentifully  into  the  head, 
and  palling  thence  into  a  fpiral  pipe  or  worm  placed 
in  a  veffei  of  cold  water,  is  there  condenfed,  and  runs 
out  in  drops  quickly  fucceeding  each  other,  or  in  a 
continued  ftream.  The  additional  water  does  not  at 
all  weaken  the  produce  ;  for  the  moft  volatile  part3  of 
the  fubjedt  rife  firft,  and  impregnate  the  liquor  that 
firft  diftils :  as  foon  as  the  plant  has  given  over  its  vir¬ 
tue  fufficiently,  which  is  known  by  examining  from 
lime  to  time  the  liquor  that  rues  from  the  nofe  of  the 
worm,  the  diftillation  is  to  be  flopped. 

This  is  the  method  of  diftillation  commonly  prac- 
tifed  for  the  officinal  waters.  It  is  accompanied  with 
one  imperfe&ion,  affecting  chiefly  thofe  waters  whofe 
principal  value  confifts  in  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour; 
this  being  not  a  little  injured  by  the  boiling  heat  ufual- 
ly  employed,  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  odorous  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fubjed  with  the  water.  Sometimes  alfo  a 
part  of  the  plant  flicks  to  the  fides  of  the  ftill,  and  is 
fo  far  fcorched  as  to  give  an  ungrateful  taint  to  the  li¬ 
quor. 

There  is  another  method  of  managing  this  opera¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  recommended  for  the  diftillation* 
of  the  more  volatile  effential  oils,  and  which  Is  equal¬ 
ly  applicable  to  that  of  the  waters.  In  this  way,  the 
advantages  of  the  foregoing  methods  are  united,  and 
their  inconveniences  obviated.  A  quantity  of  water 
being  poured  into  the  ftill,  and  the  herbs  or  flowers 
placed  in  a  bafket  over  it,  there  can  be  no  poffibility 
of  burning  ;  the  water  may  be  made  to  boil,  but  fo  as 
not  to  rife  up  into  the  baiket,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  The  hot  vapour  of  the 
water  palling  lightly  through  all  the  interfaces  of  the 
fubjtd  matter,  imbibes  and  carries  over  the  volatile 
parts  unaltered  in  their  native  flavour.  By  this  means 
the  diftilled  waters  of  all  thofe  fubflance3  whofe  oils 
are  of  the  moft  volatile  kind,  are  obtained  in  the  ut- 
aaoft  perfe&ion,  and  with  fufficient  difpatch;  for  which 
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laft  intention  the  ftill  may  be  filled  quite  up  to  the  Prepara- 
head.  «  tions  and 

In  the  diftillation  of  effential  oils,  the  water,  as  was^^°^u 

obferved  in  the  foregoing  fe£lion,  imbibes  always  a  “  ../, _ 

part  of  the  oil.  The  diftilled  liquors  here  treated  of, 
are  no  other  than  water  thus  impregnated  with  the  ef¬ 
fential  oil  of  the  fuhje<ft  ;  whatever  fmell,  tafle,  or 
virtue  is  here  communicated  to  the  water,  or  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  watery  liquor,  being  found  iu  a  con¬ 
centrated  ftate  in  the  oil.  The  effential  oil,  or  fome 
part  of  it,  more  attenuated  and  fubtilized  than  the  reft, 
is  the  direct  principle  on  which  the  title  of  fpiritus 
reSor,  or  prefixing  fpirit,  has  been  bellowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore  which  contain  an  ef¬ 
fential  oil,  will  give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by  di- 
ftillation  :  but  the  degree  of  the  impregnation  of  the 
water  which  a  plant  is  capable  of  faturating  with  its 
virtue,  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  its  oil*  The  oil  faturates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it:  if  there  be  more  oil 
than  is  fufficient  for  this  faturation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper  form,  not  mifcible 
with  the  water  that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odori¬ 
ferous  flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  fo  fmali  quantity,  that 
fcarcely  any  vifible  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefs  fifty  or 
an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are  diftilled  at  once,  give 
neverthelefs  as  flrong  an  impregnation  to  water  aa  thofe 
plants  which  abound  moll  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  diftilled  waters' 
may  be  more  and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fubjeft,  and  their  ftrength  increafed  to  any  af- 
fignecl  degree,  by  cohobation ,  that  is,  by  rediftilling  thenv 
a  number  of  times  from  frefh  parcels  of  the  plant.. 
Experience,  however,  fhows  the*  contrary  ;  a  water 
Ikilfully  drawn  in  the  firft  diftillation,  proves  on  every 
repeated  one  not  ftronger  but  more  difagreeable.  A- 
queous  liquors  are  not  capable  of  imbibing  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  ot  the  volatile  oil  of  vegetables  ;  and  this 
they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by  one  as  well  as  by 
any  number  of  diftiilations  :  the  oftener  the  procefs  is 
repeated,  the  ungrateful  impreffion  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  receive  from  the  lire,  even  at  the  firft  time,  be¬ 
comes  greater  and  greater.  Thofe  plants,  which  do 
not  yield  at  firft  waters  fufficiently  ftrong,  are  not  pro¬ 
per  fubjedts  lor  this  procefs,  fince  their  virtue  ^may  be 
obtained  much  more  advantageoufly  by  others.* 

General  rules  for  the  distillation  of  the  officinal 

SIMPLE  WATERS. 

I.  Where  they  are  dire&ed  frefh*  fuch  only  mull  be  3^3 
employed  :  but  fome  are  allowed  to  be  ufed  dry,  as 
being  eafily  procurable  in  this  ftate  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  though  rather  more  elegant  waters  might 
be  obtained  from  them  while  green. 

When  freih  and  juicy  herbs  are  to  be  diftilled,  thrice 
their  weight  of  water  will  be  fully  fufficient ;  but  dry 
ones  require  a  much  larger  quantity.  In  general,  there 
Ihould  be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all  intended  to  be 
diftilled  has  come  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough, 
left  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to  the  ftill. 

Plants  differ  fo  much,  according  to  the  foil  and  fea- 
fon  of  which  they  are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac¬ 
cording  to  their,  own  age,,  that  it  i»  impoffible  to  fix  . 
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tkc  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from  a  certain  weight 
of  them  to  any  invariable  ftandard.  The  diftillation 
may  always  be  continued  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs 
well  flavoured  off  the  fubjedt,  and  no  longer. 

2.  The  diftillation  may  be  performed  in  an  alembic 
with  a  refrigeratory,  the  jundtures  being  luted. 

3.  If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs,  they  muft  be 
taken  in  the  weights  prefcribed  :  but  when  frefn 
ones  are  fubftituted  for  dry,  or  when  the  plants 
themfelves  are  the  produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary,  the  quantities  are  to' be 
varied  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  artift. 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone  intended  for  ufe, 

has  come  over,  an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which  has 
fometimes  extradled  fo  much  from  the  copper  head 
of  the  ftill  as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are  owing 
the  anthelmintic  virtues  attributed  to  certain  diftilled 
waters.' 

4.  In  a  preceding  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  fonte  vegetables  were  ordered  to  be  flightly 
fermented  with  the  addition  of  yeft  previoufly  to 
the  diftillation. 

The  principle  on  which  this  management  is  found¬ 
ed,  is  certainly  juft ;  for  the  fermentation  fomewhat 
opens  and  unlocks  their  texture,  fo  as  to  make  them 
part  with  more  in  the  fubfequent  diftillation  than  could 
be  drawn  over  from  them  without  forae  afliftance  of 
this  kind.  Thofe  plants,  however,  which  require  this 
treatment,  are  not  proper  Jubje&s  for  fimple  waters 
to  be  drawn  from,  their  virtues  being  obtainable  to 
better  advantage  by  other  proceffes. 

5.  If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  they  are  to  be  carefully  taken  off. 

6.  That  the  waters  may  keep  the  better*  about  a  20th 
part  their  weight  of  proof-fpirit  may  be  added  to 
each  after  they  are  diftilled. 

A  great  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  (hops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  The  faculty  of  Paris  dire£I,  in  the 
la  ft  edition  of  their  Codex  Medicamentarius ,  no  lefs  than 
325  different  waters,  and  130  different  ingredients  in 
one  Angle  water.  Nearly  one  half  of  thefe  prepara¬ 
tions  have  fcarcely  any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
jedl,  and  many  of  the  others  are  infignificant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  re¬ 
jected  thefe  oftentatious  fuperfluities,  and  given  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  compendious  fet  of  waters,  fufficient  for  an¬ 
swering  fuch  purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  preparation* 
are  applied  to  in  praCtice.  Diftilled  waters  are  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  as  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable  vehicles 
for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  rendering  dif- 
guftful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  fto- 
mach  ;  few  are  depended  on,  with  any  intention  of 
confluence,  by  themfelves. 

Diftilled  water .  L. 

Take  of  fpring-water,  10  gallons.  Draw  off  by  di¬ 
ftillation,  firft,  four  pints  ;  which  being  thrown  a- 
way,  draw  off  four  gallons.  This  water  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  glafs  or  earthen  bottle  with  a  glafs  ftop- 
per. 

Diftilled  water.  E. 

Let  well  or  river  water  be  diftilled  in  very  clean  veffels 

till  about  two  thirds  arc  drawn  off. 
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Native  \Vater  is  feidom  or  never  fotlnd  pure,  and  Prepara- 
generally  contains  earthy,  faline,  metallic,  or  other 
matters.  Diftillation  ia  therefore  employed  as  a  means  tion3; 
of  freeing  it  from  thefe  heterogeneous  partsr  For  fome  — -*y— 
pharmaceutical  purpofes  diftilled  water  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  t  thus,  if  we  employ  hard  undiftilled  water 
for  diffolving  fugar  of  lead,  inftcad  of  a  perfedt  folu- 
£ion,  we  produce  a  milky-like  cloud,  owing  to  a  real 
decompofition  of  parts. 

Diftilled  water  is  now  employed  by  the  London  col* 
lege  for  a  great  variety  of  purpofes  5  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  in  many  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
procefles,  the  employment  of  a  heterogeneous  fluid* 
in  place  of  the  pure  element,  may  produce  an  effentia! 
alteration  of  qualities,  or  frilftrate  the  intention  in 
view.  While  the  London  college  have  made  more  ufe 
of  diftilled  water  than  any  other,  their  diredions  for 
preparing  it  feem  to  be  the  beft.  For  as  fome  im- 
pregnations  may  be  more  volatile  than  pure  water,  the 
water  may  be  freed  from  them  by  throwing  away 
what  comes  firft  over  ;  and  by  keeping  it  afterwards 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  abforption  from  the  air  is  prevented. 

Dill-water.  L. 

Take  of  dill-feed,  bruifed,  one  pound  j  water,  fuffi-  323 
cient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gal¬ 
lon. 

Simple  dill-feed  water .  E. 

Take  of  dill- feeds,  one  pound  ;  pour  on  as  much  wa¬ 
ter  as  when  ten  pounds  have  been  drawn  off  by  di¬ 
ftillation  there  may  remain  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  After  proper  macera¬ 
tion,  let  ten  pounds  be  drawn  off. 

Although  the  dill-water  holds  a  place,  not  only  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  but  alfo 
in  moft  of  the  foreign  ones ;  yet  it  is  not  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  pradice.  It  obtains,  indeed,  a  pretty  ftrong 
impregnation  from  the  feeds,  and  is  fometimes  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  carminative,  particularly  as  the  bafis  of 
mixtures  and  juleps ;  but  it  is  lefs  powerful  and  lefs 
agreeable  than  that  of  peppermint,  cinnamon,  and  forae 
others. 

Cinnamon-water.  L.  E. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  pound;  water,  fuffi-  ^23 
cient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  draw  .off  one  gallon. 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamon  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege  dired  10  pounds  of  water  to  he  drawn  oft  ;  and 
if  the  cinnamon  employed  be  of  good  quality,  it  may 
yield  that  quantity  with  a  ftrong  impregnation ;  but 
what  comes  over  hr  ft  is  unqueftio.lably  the  ftrongeft. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  and  ufciul  water,  poffeffing 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  fragrance  and  aromatic  cor¬ 
dial  virtues  o‘ the  fpice.  Where  real  cinnamon  wa¬ 
ter  is  wanted,  care  fhould  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the 
cinnamon*  to  avoid  the  too  common  impoiition  of 
caffia  being  fubftituted  in  its  room.  The  two  drugs 
may  be  eafily  diftinguiffied  from  each  other  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  marks,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  introduce  in  this 
place.  Sec  Cassia  and  Cinnamon'.  But  the  effeutial 
oils  of  the  two  approach  fo  near,  that  after  diftillation 
it  is  perhaps  iwnpoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  waters  ;  and 
it  13  ftill  more  doubtful  how  far  the  one  is  in  any  de* 
gree  preferable  to  the  other. 
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The  oil  of  cinnamon  ts  very  ponderous,  and  arifes 
more  difficultly  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  vegetable 
matters  from  which  fimple  waters  are  ordered  to  be 
fc— — v*—  drawn.  This  obfervation  diredls  ns,  in  the  diftillation 
of  this  water,  to  ufe  a  quick  fire  and  a  low  veffel.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  the  water  does  not  keep  fo  well  as 
might  be  wifhed  ;  the  ponderous  oil  parting  from  it 
in  time,  and  falling  to  the  bottom,  when  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  its  fragrant  fmell,  and  aromatic 
tafte.  Some  recommend  a  fnrdl  proportion  of  fugar 
to  be  added,  in  order  to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

Caffia- water.  E. 

From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  cafiia  bark,  ten  pounds 
of  water  are  dire&ed  to  be  drawn  off  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  dill  water. 

This  diftiiled  water,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
when  properly  prepared,  approaches  fo  near  to  that  of 
cinnamon,  that  it  is  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  impof- 
fible  to  diftinguifh  the  difference  between  the  two. 
And  although  the  London  college  has  given  it  no 
place  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  yet  we  may  venture  to 
Jrffert,  that  it  is  no  ftranger  fo  the  (hops  of  the  apothe¬ 
caries.  Nay,  fo  great  is  the  difference  of  price,  and 
the  fenfible  qualities  fo  nearly  alike,  that  what  is  fold 
under  the  name  of  cinnamon-water  is  almoft  entirely 
prepared  from  caffia  alone;  and  not  even  prepared 
from  the  calfia  bark,  as  dire&ed  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  but  from  the  calfia  buds,  which  may  be  had  at 
a  ft  ill  cheaper  rate,  and  which  yield  precifely  the  .fame 
effential  oil,  although  in  Iefs  quantity.  When  cafiia- 
water  is  prepared  precifely  according  to  the  dire&ions 
of  the  Edinburgh  college,  from  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  fubje&,  it  has  in  general  a  ftronger 
impregnation  than  their  genuine  cinnamon-water,  and 
is  probably  in  no  degree  inferior  in  its  virtues. 

Fennel-water .  L. 

Take  of  fweet  fennel  feeds,  bruifed,  one  pound  ;  water, 
fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one 
gallon. 

The  water  of  fennel  feeds  is  not  unpleafant.  A 
water  has  alfo  been-  diftiiled  from  the  leaves.  When 
thefe  are  employed,  they  fhould  be  taken  before  the 
plant  has  run  into  flower;  for  after  this  time  they  are 
much  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  obferved, 
that  the  upper  leaves  and  tops,  before  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear,  yield  a  more  elegant  water,  and  a  remarkably 
finer  effential  oil  than  the  lower  ones;  and  that  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on  water,  while 
that  of  the  other  finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  however, 
is  equal  in  flavour  to  the  feeds. 
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the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly  Prepara- 
different  in  virtue  from  the  diftiiled  water.  tJ°ns  aTKi 

In  the  diftillation  of  this  water,  a'confiderable  quan-^°^°^‘ 

tity  of  effential  oil  generally  comes  over  in  its  pure  > _ — 

ftate.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to  employ  this  for 
impregnating  other  water,  with  which  it  may  be  rea¬ 
dily  mixed  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fugar. 

Spearmint- wafer.*  L. 

Take  of  fpearmint,  dried,  one  pound  and  an  half; 
water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw 
off  one  gallon. 

The  Edinburgh  college  dire&s  this  water  to-  be 
made  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  preceding.  But 
probably  three  pounds  of  the  frefh  herb  will  not  give* 
a  ftronger  impregnation  than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
dried  :  fo  that  the  water  of  the  London  college  may 
be  confidered  to  be  as  flrongly  impregnated  as  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  college* 

This  water  fmells  and  taftes  very  flrongly  of  the 
mint;  and  proves  in  many  cafes  an  ufeful  ftomachic. 
Boerhaave  commends  it  (cohobated)  as  a  plcafant  and 
incomparable  remedy  for  ftrengthening  a  weak  do- 
mach,  and  curing  vomiting  proceeding  from  cold  vif- 
cous  phlegm,  and  alfo  in  lienteries. 

All- f pice  water.  L.  E. 

Take  of  all-fpice,  bruifed,  half  a  pound;  water,  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  half  a  pound  of  the  pimento  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege  dire&s  ten  pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off; 
fo  that  the  impregnation  is  there  fomewhat  weaker 
than  the  above. 

This  diftiiled  water  is  a  very  elegant  one,  and  has  * 
of  late  come  pretty  much  into  ufe ;  the  hofpitals  em¬ 
ploy  it  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  more  coftly  *  fpice- 
waters.  It  is,' however,  inferior  in  gratefulnefs  to  the 
fpirituous  water  of  the  fame  fpicc  hereafter  dire <fted. 

Pennyroyal-water .  L.  E. 

Take  of  dried  herb  pennyroyal,  one  pound  and  an  half ; 
water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw 
off  one  gallon. 

The  penny  royal- water  is  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  the  fame  proportions  as  the 
mint  and  peppermint.  Whether  prepared  from  the 
recent  or  dried  plant,  it  poffeffes  in  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the  pennyroyal* 

It  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  hyfterical  cafes, 
and  fometime8  with  a  good  effe’A. 

Rofe- water.  L.  E. 
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Peppermint -  water . 

|2 6  Take  of  herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  one  pound  and 
an  half ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon.  L. 

From  three  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  peppermint,  ten 
pounds  of  water  -are  to  be  drawn  off.  A, 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  water.'  It  has  a 
warm  pungent  tafte,  exa&ly  refembling  that  of  the 
peppermint  itfelf.  A  fpoonful  or  two  taken  at  a  time 
warm  the  ftomach,  and  give  great  relief  in  cold  flatu¬ 
lent  colics.  Some  Lave  fubftituted  a  plain  infufioa  of 


Take  of  frefh  petals  of  the  damafk  rofe,  the  white  heels  330^ 
being  cut  off,  fix  pounds  ;  water,  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  the  fame  quantity  the  Edinburgh  college  dire6t 
ten  pounds  to  be  drawn  off. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its 
fine  flavour,  which  approaches  to  that  generally  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  rofe  itfelf.  The  purgative  virtue  of  the 
rofes  remains  entire  in  the  liquor  left  in  the  ftill,  which 
has  therefore  been  generally  employed  for  making  the 
folutive  honey  and  fyiup,  inftead  of  a  deco&ion  or  in¬ 
fufioa  of  frefh  rofes  prepared  on  purpofej  and  this 

piece 
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piece  of  frugality  the  college  have  now  admitted.  A 
diftilled  water  of  red  rofes  h38  been  fometimes  called 
for  in  the  (hops,  and  fupplied  by  that  of  damaik  rofe3 
1  diluted  with  common  water.  This  is  a  very  venial 
fubftitution  ;  for  the  water  drawn  from  the  red  rofe 
has  no  quality  which  that  of  the  damaik  does  not 
poffefs  in  a  far  fuperior  degree  ;  neither  the  purgative 
virtue  of  the  one  nor  the  altringency  of  the  other 
arifing  in  diftillation. 

‘Lemon-peel-water.  E. 

From  two  pounds  of  recent  lemon  peel  ten  pounds  of 
water  are  to  be  drawn  off  by  diftillation. 

Orange-peel-water.  E. 

From  two  pounds  of  orange-peel  ten  pounds  of  water 
are  direfted  to  be  drawn  off. 

Neither  of  thefe  diftilled  waters  are  now  to  be  met 
with  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  great  lofs  arifes  from  the  want  of  them,  for 
both  the  one  and  the  other  contain  only  a  very  weak 
impregnation.  They  are  chiefly  employed  as  diluents 
In  fevers  and  other  diforders  where  the  ftomach  and 
palate  are  very  apt  to  be  difgufted.  .And  perhaps  the 
only  circumftance  for  which  they  are  valuable  is  the 
fliahtnefs  of  the  impregnation  t  for  in  fuch  affections, 
•any  flavour,  however  agreeable  at  other  times,  often 
becomes  highly  difguftful  to  patients.  * 

The  diftilled  waters  above  noticed  are  the  whole 
that  have  now  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  ;  and  perhaps  this 
feledion  is  fufficiently  large  for  anfwenng  every  ufeful 
purpofe.  But  befides  thefe,  a  confiderable  number  of 
others  are  ftill  retained  even  in  the  modern  foreign 
pharmacopoeias  ;  fome  of  which  at  leaft  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention. 

Alex'it trial  'water ,  Brun. 
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Caftor  yields  almoft  all  its  flavour  in  diftillatiort  to  Prei  ara- 
water,  but  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of  ^ons  a,j^ 
wine  gives  over  nothing.  The  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly  ‘  - 

kept  in  the  (hops  had  none  of  the  fmeli  or  virtues  of 
the  drug  ;  while  the  water  here  dire&ed  proves,  when 
frefh  drawn,  very  ftrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues  of  this  animal- 
fubftance  refide  in  a  volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables.  Some  are  reparted  to  have 
obtained,  in  diddling  large  quantities  of  this  drug,  a 
fmail  portion  of  oil,  which  fmelt  extremely  ftrong  of 
the  caftor,  and  diffufed  its  ungrateful  feent  to  a  great 
diftance. 

This  water  is  ufed  in  hyfteric  cafes,  and  fome  ner¬ 
vous  complaints,  though  it  has  not  been  found  to  an- 
fwer  what  many  people  expend  from  it.  It  lofes  greatly 
of  its  flavour  in  keeping. 

And  it  is  probably  from  this  circumftance  that  it 
has  no  place  either  in  our  pharmacopoeias  or  in  the 
modern  foreign  ones  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  as  pof- 
fefling  in  a  high  degree  the  fenfihle  qualities  of  the 
caftor,  it  may  be  conftdered  as  juitly  deferving  future 
attention. 

Chervil-water,  Gen. 

Take  of  frefli  leaves  of  chervil,  one  pound  ;  fpring 
water,  as  much  as  is  fulfleient  for  allowing  eight 
pounds  to  be  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  at  the  fame 
time  avoiding  empyreuma. 

Although  the  chervil  be  but  little  employed  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  yet  among  fome  of  the  foreigners  it  is  held  in 
high  efteem  ;  and  the  diftilled  water  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  molt  elegant  forms  under  which  its  active  parts  can 
be  introduced.  But  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
thofe  diuretic  powers,  for  which  it  has  been  chiefly 
celebrated,  will  be  molt  certainly  obtained  from  exhi¬ 
biting  it  in  fubftance,  or  under  the  form  of  the  expref- 
fed  juice  of  the  recent  plant. 
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Take  of  elder  flowers,  moderately  dried,, three  pounds; 
angelica  leaves,  frefli  gathered,  two  pounds  ;  fpring 
water,  forty  pounds.  Draw  off,  by  diftillation, 
thirty  pounds. 

This  water  is  fufficiently  elegant  with  regard  to 
tafte  and  fmtfl}  though  few  expert  from  it  fuch  virtues 
as  its  title  feems  to  imply.  It  is  ufed  occafnnally  for 
vehicles  of  alexipharmac  medicines,  or  in  juleps  to  be 
drank  after  them,  as  coinciding  in  the  intention  ;  but 
in  general  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  itfelf  of  any  conlider- 
able  efficacy. 

Camphor-water.  Brun. 

Take  of  camphor,  an  ounce  and  an  half.  Let  it  be 
diffolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  rofemary, 
then  pour  on  it  two  pounds  of  fpring  water,  and 
draw  off  by  diftillation  a  pound  and  an  half. 

This  diftilled  water,  which  has  no  place  in  our  phar¬ 
macopoeias,  is  introduced  into  fome  of  the  foreign 
ones.  And  fince  camphor  may  be  confidered  as  a 
concrete  eflential  oil,  it  naturally  occurs  as  a  form  un¬ 
der  which  that  medicine  may  be  inttoduced  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  diluted  ftate. 

Cajlor-water.  Brun. 

Take  of  Ruflia  caftor,  one  ounce  ;  water,  as  much  as 
will  prevent  burning.  Draw  off  two  pints. 


Black -cherry -water.  Suec.  , 

Take  of  ripe  black  cherries  bruifed  with  the  kernels, 
20  pounds;  pure  water,  as  much  as  isfufficient  for 
avoiding  empyreuma.  Draw  off  20  pounds  by 
diftillation. 

This  water,  although  now  banifhed  from  our  phar¬ 
macopoeias,  has  long  maintained  a  place  in  the  foreign 
ones,  and  even  in  Britain  it  is  not  unfrequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  {hops.  It  has  often  been  employed 
by  phyficians  as  a  Vehicle,  in  preference  to  the  other 
diftilled  waters  ;  and  among  nurfes  who  have  the  care 
of  young  children  has  been  the  firft  remedy  againft  the 
convulfive  diforders  to  which  infants  are  fo  often  fub- 

jeA.  ,  . 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of  late  been  brought  in¬ 
to  difrepute,  and  has  been  efteemed  poifonous.  1  hey 
ohferve,  that  it  receives  its  flavour  principally  from  the 
cherry  ftones;  and  that  thefe  kernels,  like  many  others, 
bear  a  refemblance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves  of  the  Euro 
cerafus,  which  have  been  difeovered  to  yield,  by  in* 
fufion  or  diftillation,  the  moft  fudden  poifon  known. 
Some  phyficians  of  Worcefter  have  lately  found,  by 
trial  purpofely  made,  that  a  diftilled  water  very  ftrong- 
ly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  cherry  kernel* 
(no  more  than  two  pints  being  diftilled  from  fourteen 
pounds  of  the  cherry  ftones)  proved  in  like  manner 
r  _  poifonout 
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poifonous  to  brutes.  The  London  college  repeated 
the  fame  experiment,  and  found  the  effects  agreeable 
to  thofe  gentlemens  report, 

r  It  by  no  means  follows  from  tbefe  trials,  nor  after 
fuch  long  experience  can  it  be  imagined,  that  black- 
cherry-water,  when  no  Stronger  than  the  Shops  have 
been  accuftomed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe.  Thefe  ker¬ 
nels  plainly  referable  opium,  and  fome  other  things, 
Ifchich  poifon  only  when  taken  in  too  great  a  quantity. 
The  water  from  the  very  laurel  leaves  is  harmlefs  when 
duly  diluted ;  and  even  fpirit  of  wine  proves  a  poifon 
of  its  kind  not  greatly  different,  if  drank  to  a  certain 
degree  of  excefs.  Nor  can  it  be  concluded,  from  the 
trials  with  the  Strong  black-cherry  water  on  dogs,  &e. 
that  even  this  will  have  the  fame  effeCts  in  the  human 
body  ;  the  kernels  of  many  forts  of  fruits  being  in  fub- 
ftance  poifonous  to  brutes,  though  innocent  to  man. 

It  is  poffible,  however,  that  this  water  in  any  de¬ 
gree  of  Strength  may  not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  ten¬ 
der  age  of  infants,  where  the  principles  of  life  are  but 
juft  beginning  as  it  were  to  move.  It  is  pofiible  that 
it  may  there  have  had  pernicious  effects  without  being 
fufpeCUd  ;  the  fymptoms  it  would  produce,  if  it  Should 
prove  hurtful,  being  fuch  as  children  are  often  thrown 
into  from  the  difeafe  which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefe  confiderations,  both  the  .London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  colleges  have  chofen  to  lay  it  afide  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  it  has  been  too  often  counterfeited  with  a 
water  diftilled  from  bitter  almonds,  which  are  known 
to  communicate  a  poifonous  quality.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  thofe  aCtive  articles  which  may  perhaps  be 
confidered  as  deferving  farther  attention. 

CatnOmile-Jlower  water,  Dan. 

33^  Take  of  camomile  flowers,  dried  in  the  Shade,  eight 
pounds;  water,  72  pounds.  Draw  off  by  gentle 
distillation  48  pounds. 

Camomile  flowers  were  formerly  ordered  to  be  fer¬ 
mented  previoufly  to  the  distillation,  a  treatment  which 
they  do  not  need  ;  for  they  give  over,  without  any 
fermentation,  as  much  as  that  protefs  is  capable  of 
enabling  them  to  do.  In  either  cafe  the  fmell  and 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  flowers  arife  without  any  of 
the  bitternefs,  this  remaining  behind  in  the  deco&ion; 
which,  if  duly  depurated*  and  infpiflated,  yields  an 
extract  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  flowers  in  the 
common  manner.  The  diftilled  water  has  been  ufed 
in  flatulent  colics  and  the  like,  but  is  at  prefent  held 
in  no  great  eftcem. 
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Strawberry  ••water,  Suec. 

From  20  pounds  of  Strawberries  20  pounds  of  diftilled 
water  are  drawn  oft,  according  to  the  fame  directions 
given  for  the  preparation  ot  the  black  cherry  water. 
Water  thus  impregnated  with  the  efTential  oil  of 
the  Strawberries  fome  people  will  think  of  a  very  agree¬ 
able  flavour  but  any  considerable  medical  power  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  it. 


\ffop- water,  Suec. 

From  four  pounds  of  the  freft  leaves  of  hyffop  fix 
pounds  of  water  are  drawn  off.  r 

Hyfli  p  water  has  been  held  by  fome  in  confidence 
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directed  in  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma-  fVepara 
copeeia  for  making  up  the  black  pe&oral  troches,  but£on* 
is  now  exchanged  for  common  water.  Few  at  prefent  °  ** 
expert  any  Angular  virtues  from  it,  nor  is  it  often  to  w— 
be  met  with  in  our  Shops,  being  now  expunged  from 
our  pharmacopoeias.  It  holds  a  place,  however,  in 
moft  of  the  foreign  ones,  and  among  ourfelve3  there 
are  ftill  fome  pra&iticners  who  frequently  employ  it. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thofe  medical  properties 
which  the  hyffop  contains  may  be  more  readily  and 
effectually  extracted  by  Ample  infufton. 

White- lily  water,  Brun. 

Lily -of- the -valley  water ,  Brun. 

To  any  quantity  of  thefe  flowers  four  times  their 
weight  of  water  is  to  be  added,  and  water  drawn  oft* 
by  diftillation  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to 
each  pound  of  the  flowers. 

Thele  waters  muft  obtain  fome  impregnation  of  that 
elegant  efTential  oil  on  which  the  odour  of  flowers  in 
their  growing  fiate  depends.  But  they  do  not  poflef* 
any  remarkable  medical  properties. 

Balm-water,  Brun. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  balm  are  to  be  macerated  with 

double  their  weight  of  water  ;  and  from  each  pound  *** 
of  the  plant  a  pound  and  an  half  of  water  is  to  be 
drawn  off. 

This  water  contains  a  confiderable  impregnation  from 
the  balm,  which  yields  its  efTential  oil  pretty  freely  on 
diftillation.  Though  now  banifhed  from  our  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  it  has  ftill  a  place  :n  moft  of  the  foreign  ones. 

In  the  old  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
this  water  was  ordered  to  be  cohobated  or  rediftilied 
from  frefli  quantities  of  the  herb.  This  management 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from  Boerhaave,  who  has  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  water  thus  prepared:  he  fays, 
he  has  experienced  in  himfelf  extraordinary  effe&s  from 
it  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  ;  that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterieal  cafes,  the  chlo- 
rohs,  and  palp-tation  of  the  heart,  as  often  as  thofe 
difen fes  proceed  from  a  diforder  of  the  fp  rits,  rather 
than  from  any  collection  of  morbific  matter. 

But  whatever  virtues  are  lodged  in  balm,  they  may 
be  much  more  perfectly  and  advantageoufly  extracted 
by  cold  infulion  in  aqueous  or  fpirituous  menftrua  :  in 
this  laft  procefs,  the  liquor  fuffers  no  injury  from  be¬ 
ing  returned  on  frefli  parcels  of  the  herb;  a  few  repe¬ 
titions  will  load  it  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeCt, 
an<^  render  very  rich.  The  impregnation  here  is 
almoft  unlimited;  but  in  diftilled  waters  it  is  far  other- 
wife. 

Rue  water,  Roff. 

From  each  pound  of  rue,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fpring-water  to  prevent  empyreuma,  two  pounds  of  343 
diftilled  water  are  to  be  drawn. 

Rue  gives  over  in  this  procefs  the  whole  of  its  fmell, 
and  great  part  of  its  pungency.  The  diftilled  water 
Hands  recommended  in  epileptic  cafes,  the  hyftericpaf- 
fion,  for  promoting  perfpiration,  and  other  natural  fe- 
ctetions.  But  though  it  is  a  good  deal  employed 
abroad,  it  is  with  us  falling  into  difrepute. 

3  B 
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tionsf°^  This  is  drilled  from  the  frefh  leaves  of  favin,  after  the 
v fame  manner  as  the  other  already  mentioned. 

344  This  water  is  by  fome  held  in  confiderable  efteem  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of  favin.  Boer- 
haave  relates,  that  he  has  found  it  (when  prepared  by 
cohobation)  to  give  an  almoft  incredible  motion  to  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem  ;  and  that,  when  properly  ufed, 
it  proves  eminently  ferviceable  for  promoting  the  menfes 
and  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux. 

It  has  cow,  however,  fallen  fo  much  into  difrepute 
as  to  have  no  place  either  in  our  pharmacopoeias  or  in 
the  befl  modern  foreign  ones  :  But  at  the  fame  time, 
when  we  refieCt  how  readily  favin  yields  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  aCtive  efiential  oil  on  diftillation,  it  may 
perhaps  be  conlidered  as  better  intitled  to  attention 
than  fome  other  diftilled  waters  which  are  ftill  re¬ 
tained. 

Elder-flower  water .  Brun. 

345  This  is  diftilled  from  frefh  elder  flowers,  after  the  fame 

manner  as  the  white-lily  water. 

This  water  fmells  confiderably  of  the  flowers ;  but 
is  rarely  ufed  among  us. 

Sage-water,  Brun. 

346  This  is  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  from  the  green  leaves 

of  the  fage  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  balm  water. 

Sage  leaves  contain  a  confiderable  proportion  of  ef- 
fential  oil.  which  they  yield  pretty  freely  on  diftilla¬ 
tion.  But  their  whole  medical  properties  may  with 
ftill  greater  eafe  and  advantage  be  extra&ed  by  Ample 
infuflon. 

To  the  Ample  diftilled  waters  the  London  college 
have  annexed  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  ordered  the  waters  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
dried  herbs,  hecanfe  frefh  are  not  ready  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Whenever  the  frefh  arc  ufed,  the  weights 
tire  to  be  increafed.  But,  whether  the  frefh  or  dried 
herbs  be  employed,  the  operator  may  vary  the  weight 
according  to  the  feafon  in  which  they  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  colle&fd. 

Herbs  and  feeds  kept  beyond  the  fpace  of  a  year 
are  lefs  proper  for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters  add  Ave  ounces,  by 
meafure,  of  proof-fpirit. 

Chap.  XVIII.  Diftilled  Spirits . 

347  The  flavours  and  virtues  of  diftilled  waters  are 
owing,  as  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to 
their  being  impregnated  with  a  portion  of  the  efiential 
oil  of  the  fubjcCt  from  which  they  are  drawn.  Spirit 
of  wine,  confidered  as  a  vehicle  for  thefe  oils,  has  this 
advantage  above  water,  that  it  is  their  proper  men- 
ftruumTand  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rifes  with  it  perfect¬ 
ly  diffolved  into  an  uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftanccs,  which,  on  being  di¬ 
ftilled  with  water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great 
perfedion  ;  if  treated  in  the  feme  manner  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  fcarcely  give  it  any  fmeil  or  tafte.  Ihfe'dif- 
ference  proceeds  from  hence,  that  fpirit  is  not  fufeep- 
tible  of  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
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in  general,  when  made  to  boil,  have  received  as  great  Prepara- 
a  heat  as  they  arc  capable  of  fuftaining  :  now,  if  the**0113  an(i 
extent  of  heat  between  freezing  and  boiling  water, 
meafured  by  thermometers,  be  taken  for  a  ftandard,  ‘  —  j 
fpirit  of  wine  will  be  found  to  boil  with  lefs  than  four* 
fifths  of  that  heat,  or  above  one-fifth  Lefs  than  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  fub- 
ft  azures  may  be  volatile  enough  to  rife  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  be  committed  to 
diftillation  with  a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water, 
or  with  a  pure  proof-fpirit,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  ;  the  fpirit 
will  rife  firft,  clear,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent,  and 
almoft  without  any  tafte  of  the  fpice  ;  but  as  foon  as 
the  more  ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to  rife,  the  oil 
comes  over  freely  with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a  milky  hue. 

The  proof- fpirits  ufually  met  with  in  the  fhop9  are 
accompanied  with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour  j  which, 
though  concealed  by  means  of  certain  additions,  plain¬ 
ly  difcovers  itfelf  in  diftillation.  This  naufeous  relifh 
does  not  begin  to  rife  till  after  the  purer  fpirituous 
part  has  come  over ;  which  is  the  very  time  that  the 
virtues  of  the  ingredients  begin  alfo  moft  plentifully 
todiftil:  and  hence  .the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful 
taint.  To  this  caufe  principally  is  owing  the  gtneral 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  lefs 
agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the 
diftiller ;  the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  recti¬ 
fying  or  purifying  the  fpirits  (when  defigned  for  what 
he  calls  fine  goods)  from  all  ill  flavour. 

Ardent  fpirit .  L.  , 

Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ;  kali,  ^48 
made  hot,  one  pound  and  an  half ;  pure  kali,  one 
ounce.  Mix  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  the  pure  kali, 
and  afterwards  add  one  pound  of  the  hot  kali  ; 
fhake  them,  and  digeft  for  twenty-four  hours.  Pour 
off  the  fpirit,  to  which  add  the  reft  of  the  kali,  and 
diftil  in  a  water  bath.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  a  veffel 
well  flopped.  The  fpecifiC  gravity  of  the  alcohol  13 
to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  815  to  1000. 

We  have  already  offered  fome  obfervations  on  fpirit 
of  wine  both  in  the  ftate  of  what  is  called  rectified  and 
proof-fpirit.  But  in  the  prefent  formula  we  have  ar¬ 
dent  fpirit  ftill  more  freed  from  an  admixture  of  water 
than  even  the  former  of  thefe.  And  in  this  ftate  it  is 
unqueflionably  beft  fitted  for  anfwering  fome  purpofes. 

It  may  therefore  be  juflly  confidered  as  an  omifiion  in 
the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
that  they  have  no  analogous  form.  Informer  editions 
of  this  work,  alcohol  was  direCled  to  be  prepared  from 
French  brandy.  But  this  is  rather  too  dear  an  article 
in  this  country  for  diftillation  ;  nor  is  the  fpirit  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  anywife  preferable  to  one  procurable 
from  cheaper  liquors.  The  coarfcr  inflammable  fpirits 
may  be  rendered  perfedly  pure,  and  fit  for  the  nieeft 
purpofes,  by  the  following  method. 

If  the  fpirit  be  exceedingly  foul,  mix  it  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  diftil  with  a  flow  fire ; 
difeontinuing  the  operation  as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  difcovers  by  its  naufeous  tafte  that 
the  impure  and  phlegmatic  part  is  rifing.  By  this, 
z  treat- 
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Prepare  treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves  a  confiderablc  portion  of  its 
tions  and  foul  oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water,  which  now 
tioni^0^1*  appears  milky  and  turbid,  and  proves  highly  difagtee- 
wJy— *  able  to  the  tafte.  If  the  fpirit  be  not  very  foul  at  firft, 
this  ablution  is  not  neceffary ;  it  extremely  fo,  it  will 
be  needful  to  repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirita  arife  with  a  lefs  degree  of  fire  than 
watery  liquors,  we  are  hence  directed  to  employ,  in 
the  diftiliation  of  them,  a  heat  lefs  than  that^  in  which 
water  boils ;  and  if  due  regard  be  had  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  very  weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two  wary  di- 
ftillations,  be  tolerably  well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  efpecially  if  the  diftilling  veffels  are  of  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  :  in  this  cafe,  the  phleg¬ 
matic  vapours  which  rife  for  a  little  way  along  with 
the  fpirit,  will  condenfe  and  fall  back  again  before  they 
can  come  to  the  head.  Very  pompous  inftruments  have 
been  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  and  carried  in  a  fpiral 
or  ferpentine  form  to  an  extraordinary  height.  The 
fpirit  afcending  through  thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  wa¬ 
tery  part3  it  contained  in  its  pafTage,  and  come  over 
perfe&ly  pure  and  free  from  phlegm.  But  thefe  in¬ 
ftruments  are  built  upon  erroneous  principles,  their 
extravagant  height  defeating  the  end  it  was  defigned 
to  anfwcr :  if  the  liquor  be  made  to  boil,  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  mere  phlegm  will  come  over  along 
with  the  fpirit ;  and  if  the  heat  be  not  raifed  to  this 
pitch,  neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit  will  diftil.  The  moft 
convenient  inftrument  is  the  common  ftill ;  between 
the  body  of  which  and  its  head  an  adopter  or  copper 
tube  may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  wafhed,  as  above  dire&ed,  from  its 
foul  oil,  and  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  the  phlegm 
by  gentle  diftiliation  in  a  water- bath,  add  to  every 
gallon  of  it  a  pound  or  two  of  pure  dry  fixed  alkaline 
fait.  Upon  digefting  thefe  together  for  a  little  time, 
the  alkali,  from  its  known  property  of  attracting  water 
and  oils,  will  imbibe  the  remaining  phlegm,  and  fuch 
part  of,  the  difagreeable  un&uous  matter  as  may  itill 
be  left  in  the  fpirit,  and  will  fink  with  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffd.  If  the  fpirit  be  now  again  gen¬ 
tly  drawn  over,  it  will  rife  entirely  free  from  its  phlegm 
and  naufeous  flavour ;  but  fome  particles  of  the  alka¬ 
line  fait  are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with  it,  and  give  what 
the  workmen  call  an  urinous  relijb :  this  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  adding,  previous  to  the  laft  diftiliation,  a 
fmall  proportion  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  or  bitter  ca¬ 
thartic  fait  ;  the  acids  of  thefe  falts  will  unite  with 
and  neutralize  the  alkali,  and  effectually  prevent  it 
from  rifing ;  while  no  more  of  the  acid  of  the  falts  is 
extricated  than  what  the  alkali  abforbs. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this  means  is  extremely  pure, 
limpid,  perfectly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for  the  fineft  pur- 
pofes.  It  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftrength  commonly 
underftood  by  proof,  by  mixing  twenty  ounces  of  it 
with  feventeen  ounces  of  water.  The  diflilled  cordials 
made  with  thefe  fpirits  prove  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable,  than  when  the  common  re&ified  or  proof- 
fpirits  of  the  fhops  are  ufed. 

If  the  rectified  fpirit  be  diftilled  afrefh  from  dry  al¬ 
kaline  fait  with  a  quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  the  fait ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  fup- 
Jiofed  to  be  a  more  powerful  menftruum  for  certain 
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fubftances  than  the  pure  fpirit.  This  alkalized  fpirit  Prepara- 
is  called  tartarized  fpirit  of  <wine.  ^ 

The  procefs  here  deferibed,  which  was  long  fincetj^ns^0  * 
recommended  by  Dr  Lewis,  will  fufficiencly  explain  — -^v-— J 
the  intention  of  the  London  college,  in  the  directions 
they  have  now  given  for  the  preparation  of  alcohol; 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  their  procefs  a 
very  pure  alcohol  may  be  obtained.  Of  this  we  have 
a  fufficient  left  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  which 
comes  over,  which  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  only  as 
815  to  1000,  while  the  fpecific  gravity  of  proper  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  is  as  835  to  1000. 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  tether .  L. 

Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic  acid,  each  one 
pound.  Pour  by  a  little  at  a  time  the  acid  on  the 
fpirit,  and  mix  them  by  ihaking  ;  then  from  a  re¬ 
tort  through  a  tubulated  receiver,  to  which  another 
recipient  is  fitted,  diftil  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  aether 
till  fulphureous  vapours  begin  to  rife. 

Vinous  vitriolic  acid>  commonly  called  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol.  E. 


Take  of  vitriolic  ethereal  liquor,  one  part ;  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  two  parts.  Mix  them. 

The  laft  of  thefe  proceffes  is  a  very  ready  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of  preparing  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol,  which  only  differs  from  aether  by  the  acid  being 
more  predominant,  and  lefs  intimately  combined. 

In  the  firft  procefs,  a  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi-. 
fite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors.  Some  dired  the  fpirit 
of  wine  to  be  put  firft  into  the  retort,  and  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it  all  at  once  ;  a  method  of 
procedure  by  no  meins  advifable,  as  a  violent  heat 
and  ebullition  always  enfue,  which  not  only  difiipate  a 
part  of  the  mixture,  but  hazard  alfo  the  breaking  of 
the  veffel,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator.  Others 
put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  retort  firft  ;  then  by 
means  of  a  funnel,  with  a  long  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  juft  to  the  furface  of  the  acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  if  this  be  done  with  fufficient  caution,  the 
vinous  fpirit  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  the  two  liquors  appear  diftinCl.  On  ftand- 
ing  for  a  week  or  two,  the  vinous  fpirit  is  gradually 
imbibed,  without  any  commotion,  and  the  veffd  may- 
then  be  fafely  fhaken  to  complete  the  mixture :  but  if 
the  fpirit  be  poured  in  too  haftily  at  firft,  or  if  the 
veffel  be  moved  before  the  two  liquors  have  in  fomc 
degree  incorporated,  the  fame  effect  enfue3  as  in  the 
foregoing  cafe.  The  only  fecure  way  is,  to  add  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little  quantity 
at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  firft  addition  be  incorporated 
before  another  quantity  is  put  in  :  by  this  manage¬ 
ment,  the  heat  that  enfues  is  inconfiderable,  and  the 
mixture  is  effe&ed  without  any  inconvenience.  * 
The  diftiliation  fhould  be  performed  with  an  equable 
and  very  gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo  long  as  till 
a  black  froth  begins  to  appear :  for  before  this  time  a 
liquor  will  arife  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
fpirits  here  intended.  The  feveral  products  are  moll 
commodioufly  kept  apart  by  tiling  a  tubulated  receiver, 
fo  placed,  that  its  pipe  may  convey  the  matter  which 
fhnll  come  over  into  a  vial  fet  underneath.  The  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  retort  and  recipient  i3  to  be  luted  with  a 
3  B  2  pa  tic 
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^repara-  pafte  made  of  lint  feed  meal,  and  farther  fecured  by  a 
t^ons  and  pjcce  0f  v,e^  bladder ;  the  lower  jundlure  may  t>e  clo- 
tions.  *  fed  only  with  fome  foft  wax,  that  the  vial  may  be  oc- 
....  cafionally  removed  with  eafe. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes  in  thin  fubtile  va¬ 
pours,  which  coudenfe  on  the  Tides  of  the  recipient  in 
straight  ftriie.  It  is  colourlefs  as  water,  very  volatile, 
inflammable,  of  an  extremely  fragrant  fmell,  in  tafte 
fomewhat  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up  for  fome  time,  white 
fumes  arife  ;  which  either  form  irregular  Arise,  or  are 
collected  into  large  round  drops  like  oil :  On  the  firft 
appearance  of  J.hefe,  the  vial,  or  the  receiver,  if  a  com¬ 
mon  one  is  ufed,  mu  t  be  taken  away.  If  another  be 
fubftituted,  and  the  diftillation  continued,  an  acid  li- 
quer  comes  over,  of  an  exceeding  pungent  fmell,  like 
the  fumes  of  burning  brimftone.  At  length  a  black 
froth  begins  haftily  to  arife,  and  prevents  carrying  the 
procefs  further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphureous  fpirit  is  found 
fwimming  a  final!  qnantity  of  oil,  of  a  light  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  a  iFrong,  penetrating,  and  very  agreeable  fmell. 
This  oil  Teems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
efiential  oils  of  vegetables.  It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  communicates  to 
a  large  quantity  of  that  menftruum  the  tafle  and  fmell 
of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the  diftillation  is  of  a 
dark  blackifh  colour,  and  ftill  highly  acid.  Treated 
with  frefh  fpirit  ot  wine,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before, 
it  yields  the  fame  produdion  ;  till  at  length  all  the 
acid  that  remains  unvolatiiized  being  faturated  with 
the  inflammable  oily  matter  of  the  fpirit,  the  compound 
proves  a  bituminous  fulphureous  mafs  ;  which,  expo- 
fed  to  the  fire  in  open  veflels,  readily  burns,  leaving  a 
confiderablc  quantity  of  fixed  a  flies  ;  but  in  clofe  ones 
it  explodes  with  violence  ;  with  fixed  alkaline  falts  it 
forms  a  compound  nearly  fimilar  to  one  compofed  of 
alkalis  and  fulphur. 

The  new  names  adopted  by  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  colleges  for  this  fluid,  are  exprefiive  of  its  com. 
pofition  ;  the  one  employing  the  term  of  fpiritus  athe 
ris  evitriolici ,  the  other  of  aetdurn  vitrio/icum  vino/uw  : 
the  old  term  of  fpiritus  vhrivli  dulcis  is  lefj  properly  fit¬ 
ted  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  fluids,  and  to  convey 
a  juA  idea  of  its  nature. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been  for  fome  time 
greatly  efteemed,  both  as  a  menftruum  and  a  me¬ 
dicine.  It  diflblves  fome  refinous  and  bituminous  fub- 
ftances.  more  readily  than  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  elegant  tindures  from  fundry  vegetables.  As 
a  medicine,  it  promotes  peifpiration  and  the  urinary 
fecretion,  expels  flatulencies,  and  in  many  cafea  abates 
fpafmodic  ftridures,  eafes  pains,  and  procures  fleep. 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  drops  in  any 
convenient  vehicle  It  is  not  effentialiy  different  from 
the  celebrated  anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman  ;  to  which 
it  is,  by  the  author  himfelf,  not  unfrequently  dire&ed 
as  a  fuccedaneum. 

Of  this  fluid,  however,  or  at  Ieaft  of  an  article  {till 
more  nearly  refembling  it,  we  fhall  afterwards  have 
cccafion  to  fpeak,  when  we  treat  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
of  vitriolic  aether. 

Vitriolic  at  her.  L* 

Take  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds  $  wa- 
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ter  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce.  Shake  them  together,  Prepara, 
and  diftil,  with  a  gentle  heat,  fourteen  ounces  bytion!,an<* 
meafure.  J  Compofi- 

tions. 

Vitriolic  ethereal  liquor .  E.  ^  *  1 

Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic  acid,  eseb 
•  thirty-two  ounces.  Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  glaf3  re¬ 
tort  fit  for  fuftairiing  a  fudden  heat,  and  add  to  it 
the  acid  in  an  uniform  flreara.  Mix  them  by  de> 
giees,  frequently  fhaking  them  moderately ;  this 
done,  inllantly  diftil  from  fand  previoufly  heated 
for  that  purpofe,  into  a  receiver  kept  cool  with  wa¬ 
ter  or  fnow.  But  the  heat  is  to  be  fo  managed, 
that  the  liquor  fhall  boil  at  firft,  and  continue  to  boil 
till  1 6  ounces  are  drawn  off ;  then  let  the  retort  be 
raifed  out  of  the  fand- 

To  the  diftilled  liquor  add  two  drams  of  the  common 
bitter  cauflic  ;  then  diftil  again  in  a  very  high  re* 
tort  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  into  a  cool  receiver, 
until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  off. 

If  fixteen  ounces  of  redified  fpirit  of  wine  be  poured 
upon  the  acid  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  firft: 
diftillation,  an  ethereal  liquor  may  be  obtained  by 
repeating  the  diftillation.  This  may  be  done  pretty 
often. 

The  preparation  of  this  fingular  fluid,  now  received 
into  public  pharmacopoeias,  was  formerly  confined  to 
a  few  hands  ;  for  though  ftveral  procefies  have  been 
publifhed  for  obtaining  it,  the  fuccefs  of  moft  of  them 
i6  precarious,  and  fome  of  them  are  accompanied  alfo 
with  danger  to  the  operator.  The  principal  difficulty 
confifts  in  the  firft  part  of  the  diftillation. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  dired  the  heat  to  be  kept  tip 
till  a  black  froth  begins  to  appear ;  but  if  it  is  mana¬ 
ged  in  the  manner  here  direded,  the  quantity  of  aether 
.which  the  liquor  can  afford  will  be  formed  and  diawn 
off  before  this  fulphureous  froth  appears.  The  ufe  of 
the  cauftic  alkali  is  to  engage  any  uncombined  vitrio- 
lie  acid  which  may  be  prefent  in  the  firft  diftilled  li¬ 
quor.  If  a  mild  alkali  were  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
the  feparation  of  its  air  by  the  acid  might  endanger 
the  bmfting  of  the  veflels.  This  iaft  is  indeed  an  in* 
convenience  which  attends  the  whole  of  this  procefs* 

It  might  in  a  great  meafure  be  obviated  by  employing 
a  range  pf  receivers  fuch  as  the  adopter  deferibed  ia 
the  firft  part  of  this  work. 

The  aether,  or  etherial  fpirit,  is  the  Iighteft,  rood 
volatile  and  inflammable  of  all  known  liquids.  It  is 
lighter  than  the  moft  highly  redified  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  7  to  8  :  a  drop,  let  fall  on 
the  hand,  evaporates  almoft  in  an  inftant,  fcarcely-  ren¬ 
dering  the  part  moift.  It  does  not  mix,  or  only  in 
a  fmall  quantity,  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  alkaline 
lixivia,  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  or  acids  ;  but  is  a  power¬ 
ful  diffolvent  for  oils,  balfams,  refms,  and  other  ana¬ 
logous  fubftances :  it  is  the  only  known  fubftance  ca¬ 
pable  of  diffolving  the  claftic  gum  ;  it  has  a  fragrant 
odour,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  volatility  of  the 
fluid,  is  diffufed  through  a  large  fpace.  It  has  often 
been  found  to  give  eafe*  in  violent  headachs,  by  being 
applied  externally  to  the  part  ;  and  to  relieve  the 
toothach,  by  being  laid  on  the  affi idled  jaw.  It  has 
been  given  alfo  internally,  with  benefit,  in  hooping- 
coughs,  hyfterical  cafes,  in  afthma,  and  indeed  in  al¬ 
moft  every  fpafmodic  affedion,  from  a  few  drops  to 
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prepara-  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  in  a  glafs  of  wine  or 
tion?  and  watcr  ;  which  fhould  be  fwallowed  as  quickly  as  pof- 
*  fible,  as  the  sether  fo  fpeedily  exhales. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  at  her.  L. 

351  Take  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints ;  nitrous 
acid,  half  a  pound.  Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the 
acid  on  the  fpirit,  and  diftil  with  a  gentle  heat  one 
pound  ten  ounces. 

Vinous  acid  of  nitre,  commonly  called  dulcified  fpirit  oj 
nitre.  E. 

Take  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pounds  ;  nitrous 
acid,  one  pound.  Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  capacious 
phial,  placed  in  a  veflel  full  of  cold  water,  and  add 
the  acid  by  degrees,  conftantly  agitating  them.  Let 
the  phial  be  flightly  covered,  and  laid  by  for  feven 
days  in  a  cool  place  ;  then  did  it  the  liquor  with 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  into  a  receiver  kept 
cool  with  water  or  fhow,  till  no  more  fpirit  comes 
over. 

By  allowing  the  acid  and  re&ified  fpirit  to  {land 
for  forae  time,  the  union  of  the  two  is  not  only  more 
complete,  but  the  danger  alfo  of  the  vefTels  giving  way 
to  the  ebullition  and  heat  confequent  on  their  being 
mixed,  is  in  a  great  meafurc  prevented.  By  fixing 
the  degree  of  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fuperahun- 
datit  acid  matter  is  left  in  the  retort,  being  too  pon¬ 
derous  to  be  raifed  by  that  degree  of  heat. 

Here  the  operator  mu  it  take  care  not  to  invert  the 
order  of  mixing  the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the  vinous 
fpirit  into  the  acid  ;  for  if  he  fhould,  a  violent  effer- 
vefcence  and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the  matter  be  dif- 
perfed  in  highly  noxious  red  fumes.  The  mofi;  con¬ 
venient  and  fafe  method  of  performing  the  mixture 
feems  to  be,  to  put  the  inflammable  fpirit  into  a  hrge 
glafs  bottle  with  a  narrow  mouth,  placed  under  a  chim¬ 
ney,  and  to  pour  into  it  the  acid,  by  means  of  a  glafs 
.  funnel,  in  very  fmall  quantities  at  a  time  ;  fhaking  the 
veflel  as  foon  as  the  effervefccnce  enfuing  upon  each 
addition  ceafes,  before  a  fredi  quantity  is  put  in  :  by 
this  means  the  glafs  will  be  heated  equally,  and  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  breaking.  During  the  a&ion  of  the  two 
fpirits  upon  each  other,  the  veflel  fhould  be  lightly  co¬ 
vered  ;  if  clofc  flopped,  it  will  burfl  ;  and  if  left  en¬ 
tirely  open,  fame  of  the  more  valuable  parts  will  ex¬ 
hale.  Lemery  direds  the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an 
open  veflel ;  by  which  unfcientiucal  procedure,  he 
ufually  lod,  as  he  himfelf  obferves,  half  hi3  liquor ; 
and  we  may  prefume,  that  the  remainder  was  not  the 
medicine  here  intended. 

Several  methods  have  been  contrived  for  obviating 
the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  elaflic  fluid  and 
violent  explofions  produced  on  the  mixture  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  and  re6tified  fpirit  of  wine :  for  preparing 
the  nitrous  aether  they  are  abfolutely  neceflary,  and 
might  perhaps  be  conveniently  ufed  for  making  the 
dulcified  fpirit.  The  method  we  judge  to  be  the  belt, 
is  that  employed  by  Dr  Black.  On  two  ounces  of 
the  ftrong  acid  put  into  a  phial,  the  do&or  pours, 
flowlv  and  gradually,  about  an  equal  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  which,  by  being  made  to  trickle  down  the  fides 
of  the  phial,  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  acid  without 
mixing  with  it ;  he  then  adds,  in  the  fame  cautious 
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manner,  three  ounces  of  highly  re6lified  fpirit  of  wine,  Prepara. 

which  in  its  turn  floats  oil  the  furface  of  the  water. tiona  a;1(i 

By  this  means  the  three  fluids  are  kept  feparate  on  ac- 

count  of  their  different  fpecffic  gravities,  and  a  ftratum tl0nb’  j 

of  water  is  interpofed  between  the  acid  and  fpirit.  The 

phial  is  now  fet  in  a  cool  place  :  the  acid  gradually  af- 

cends,  and  the  fpirit  defeends  through  the  water,  this 

lafl  asking  as  a  boundary  to  reftrain  their  violent  a&ion 

on  each  other.  By  this  method  a  quantity  of  nitrous 

tether,  is  formed,  without  the  danger  of  producing  eia- 

flic  vapours  or  explofion. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  dulcified  fpirit.  the  li¬ 
quors,  when  mixed  together,  fhould  be  fufFered  to 
refl  for  fame  time,  as  above  dircdled,  that  the  fumes 
may  entirely  fubfide,  and  the  union  be  in  fame  men- 
fure  completed.  The  diftillation  fhould  be  perform¬ 
ed  with  a  very  flow  and  well  regulated  tire ;  other- 
wife  the  vapour  will  expand  with  fa  much  force  as  to 
burfl  the  veflels.  Wilfon  feems  to  have  experienced 
the  juftnefs  of  this  observation,  and  hence  dire&s  the 
juncture  olf  the  retort  and  receiver  not  to  be  luted, 

01*  but  flightly  :  if  a  tubulated  recipient,  with  a  fuffi* 
ciently  long  pipe,  be  ufed,  and  the  diftillation  per¬ 
formed  with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the  veflels  may 
be  luted  without  any  danger  :  this  method  has  like- 
wife  another  advantage,  as  it  afeertains  the  time  when 
the  operation  is  finiflxed :  examining  the  diflilled  fpi¬ 
rit  every  now  and  then  with  alkaline  falts,  as  dire&ed 
above,  is  fufficiently  troublefame  ;  while  in  a  water- 
bath  we  may  fafely  draw  over  all  that  will  rife;  for 
this  heat  will  elevate  no  more  of  the  acid  than  what 
is  dulcifi  *d  by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been  long  held,  and 
not  undefervedly,  in  great  efteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  facretions,  expels  flatulencies, 
and  moderately  flrengthens  the  ftomach  ;  it  may  be 
given  from  20  drops  to  a  dram,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  Mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  or  any  other 
alkaline  fpirit,  it  proves  a  mild,  yet  efficacious,  dia¬ 
phoretic,  and  often  remarkably  diuretic  ;  efpecially 
in  fame  febrile  cafes,  where  fuch  a  falutary  evacuation 
is  wanted.^  A  fmall  proportion  of  this  fpirit  added 
*o  malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a  flavour  approaching  to 
that  of  French  brandy. 

Spirit  of  ammonia .  L. 

Take  of  proof  fpirit,  three  pints  ;  fal  ammoniac,  four  553 
ounces  ;  pot-afli,  fix  ounces.  Mix  and  diftil  with 
a  flow  fire  one  pint  and  an  half.  * 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  E. 

Take  of  quicklime,  1 6ounccs;  fal  ammoniac,  eight  oun¬ 
ces  1  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  3  2  ounces.  Having  flight- 
lybruifcd  and  mixed  the  quicklime  and  ammonincaf 
fait,  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort ;  then  add  the  fpi¬ 
rit,  and  diftil  in  the  manner  direded  for  the  volatile 
cauftic  alkali,  till  all  the  fpirit  has  pafled  over. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come  much  into  efteem,  both 
as  a  medicine  and  a  menftruum.  It  is  a  folution  of 
volatile  fait  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  far  though 
proof  fpirit  be  ufed,  its  phlegmatic  part  does  not  rife 
in  the  diftillation,  and  farves  only  to  facilitate  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  pure  fpirit  upon  the  ammoniaca!  fait. 

Re&ifkd 
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Re&ifWd  fpirit  of  wine  docs  not  diflblve  volatile  alka¬ 
line  falta  by  fimple  mixture  :  on  the  contrary,  it  pre¬ 
cipitates  them,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  when 
they  are  previoufly diffolved  in  water:  but  by  the  pre* 
fent  procefs,  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  volatile 
alkali  is  combined  with  the  fpirit.  It  might  perhaps, 
for  fome  purpofes,  be  more  advifable  to  life  with  this 
intention  the  volatile  fpirit  made  with  quicklime  ;  for 
this  may  be  mixed  at  once  with  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  any  proportion,  without  the  lead  danger  of  any  re¬ 
paration  of  the  volatile  alkali. 

The  name  here  employed  by  the  London  college, 
particularly  when  put  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  ammonia,  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the  article,  and 
is,  we  think,  preferable  to  that  employed  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college. 

•As  a  meuftruum,  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  is  employ¬ 
ed  to  diflblve  eflential  oils,  thus  forming  the  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  or  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia ,  as  it  is 
now  called  by  the  London  college,  which  again  is 
employed  in  making  the  tinctures  of  guaiac,  valerian, 
See. 

The  chief  medical  virtues  which  the  fpirit  of  am¬ 
monia  poflefles,  when  exhibited  by  itfelf,  are  thofe  of 
the  volatile  alkali. 

Fetid  fpirit  of  ammonia . 

Take  of  proof-fpirit,  fix  pints ;  fal  ammoniac,  one 
pound  ;  afafoctida,  four  ounces  ;  pot-afli,  one  pound 
and  a  half.  Mix  them,  and  draw  off  by  diffillation 
five  pints,  with  a  flow  fire.  L . 

Take  of  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  eighf  ounces  ; 
afafoetida,  half  an  ounce.  Digeff  in  a  clofe  veffel 
12  hours  ;  then  diflil  off  with  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  eight  ounces.  E. 

This  fpirit,  the  laft  formula  of  which  is  in  our  opi¬ 
nion  the  bell,  as  being  mod  eafily  prepared  without 
any  rifle  of  being  injured  in  the  preparation,  is  de- 
figned  as  an  antihyftcric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits,  impregnated  for  thefe 
purpofes  with  different  fetids,  have  been  ufually  kept 
in  the  (hops  ;  the  ingredient  here  made  choice  of,  is 
the  bed  calculated  of  any  for  general  ufe,  and  equi¬ 
valent  in  virtue  to  them  all.  The  fpirit  is  pale  when 
newly  didiiled,  but  acquires  a  confiderable  tinge  in 
keeping. 

Compound fpirit  of  anifeed.  L. 

Take  anifeed,  angelica-feed,  of  each,  bruifed,  half 
a  pound  ;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon  by 
didillation. 

This  compound  fpirit  is  now  dire&ed  to  be  prepared 
by  the  London  college  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  their 
former  edition.  It  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  ;  but  it  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a 
very  elegant  anifeed  water.  The  angelica  feeds  great¬ 
ly  improve  the  flavour  of  the  anife.  It  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  with  ^advantage,  particularly  in  cafes  of  fla¬ 
tulent  cholic  ;  but  it  had  been  alleged  to  be  fometimes 
too  frequently  ufed  with  this  intention  as  a  domedic 
medicine,  efpecially  by  old  ladie3 :  for  nnlefs  it  be 
prudently  and  cautioufly  employed,  it  may  foon  be  at¬ 
tended  with  all  the  pernicious  confequencc3  of  dram¬ 
drinking. 
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Spirit  of  caraway.  L.  /imTand 

Take  of  caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a  pound;  proof- 

fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  -  A 

empyreuma.'  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  car  aw  ay -water.  E. 

Take  of  caraway-feeds,  half  a  pound;  proof-fpirit. 
nine  pounds.  Macerate  two  days  in  a  clofe  veffel ; 
then  pour  on  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  an  em¬ 
pyreuma,  and  draw  off  by  didillation  nine  pounds. 

By  this  procefs  the  fpirit  obtains  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion  the  flavour  of  the  caraway-feeds  ;  and  with  fome 
it  is  a  cordial  not  uncommonly  in  ufe. 

Spirit  of  cinnamon.  L. 

Take  of  bruifed  cinnamon  one  pound  ;  proof-fpirit,  ^ ^  j 
one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empy¬ 
reuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  cinnamon ‘Water.  E. 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamon,  nine  pounds  of  fpirit 
are  to  be  drawn  off,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
caraway  fpirit. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  ufeful  cordial,  but  not 
fo  drong  of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be  expe&ed  ;  for 
very  little  of  the  virtues  of  the  fpice  arifes  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  didiiled.  Hence,  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
didillation  was  ordered  to  be  protra&ed  till  two  pints 
more  than  here  dire&ed  were  come  over.  By  this 
means,  the  whole  virtue  of  the  cinnamon  was  more 
frugally  than  judicioufly  obtained  ;  for  the  difagreeable 
flavour  of  the  feints  of  proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidu¬ 
lous  liquor  arifing  from  cinnamon  as  well  as  other  ve¬ 
getables  when  their  didillation  is  long  continued,  give 
an  ill  reliflr  to  the  whole  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
oil  which  was  extra&ed  from  the  fpice  was  by  this 
acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Reformata,  it  is  propofed  to 
make  this  fpirit  by  mixing  the  fimple  cinnamon  wa¬ 
ter  with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an  equal  quantity  of  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit:  on  fhaking  them  together,  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes  clear,  and  more  ele¬ 
gant  than  the  water  didiiled  as  above  ;  it  is  equally 
drong  of  the  cinnamon,  and  free  from  the  naufeous 
taint  with  which  the  common  proof-fpirits  are  im¬ 
pregnated. 

Compound  fpirit  of  juniper.  L. 

Take  of  juniper-berries,  bruifed,  one  pound  ;  cara- 
way-feeds,  bruifed,  fweet-fennel  feeds,  of  each  one 
ounce  and  an  half ;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water, 
fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one 
gallon. 

Compound  juniper- water.  E. 

Take  of  juniper-berries,  well  bruifed,  one  pound; 
feeds  of  caraway,  fweet-fennel,  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds;  macerate 
two  days  ;  and  having  added  as  much  water  as  will 
prevent  an  empyreuma,  draw  off  by  didillation  nine 
pounds. 

This  water,  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  rob  of  juniper-berries,  proves  an  ufeful  medi¬ 
cine 
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Prepara-  cine  in  catarrh*,  debility  of  the  floraach  and  inte- 
Com  ot  ^1*ne8,  anc*  fcarcity  of  jrine.  The  water  by  itfelf  is 
tk>ns,  a  £00(^  cordial  and  carminative  :  the  fervice  which  this 
'  and  other  fpirituous  water  do  with  thefe  intentions 
is  commonly  known  ;  though  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  from  their  conflant  ufe  are  too  little  re¬ 
garded. 
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Spirit  of  lavender,  JL, 

358  Take  of  freffi  flowers  of  lavender,  one  pound  and  an 

half;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon.  Dre»  off  by  di- 
ftillation  in  a  wr.ter-bath,  five  pints. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender .  E. 

Take  of  flowering  fpikes  of  lavender,  frefh  gathered, 
two  pounds  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  pounds. 
Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  feven  pounds. 
This  fpirit,  when  made  in  perfe&ion,  is  very  grate¬ 
ful  and  fragrant:  It  is  frequently  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  &c.  under  the  notion  of  refrefhing  and  com¬ 
forting  the  nerve*  ;  and  it  probably  operates  as  a 
powerful  ftimulus  to  their  fenfible  extremities :  it  is 
likewife  taken  internally,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tca- 
fpoonful,  as  a  warm  cordial. 

Spirit  of  peppermint .  L. 

359  Take  of  the  herb  peppermint,  dried,  one  pound  and 

an  half ;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  peppermint- water,  E. 

From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  thefe  loaves  nine  pounds 
of  fpirit  are  drawn  off,  as  fron*  the  caraway-feeds. 
This  fpirit  receives  a  ilrong  impregnation  from  the 
peppermint.  It  is  employed  in  flatulent  colics  and 
fimilar  diforders ;  and  in  thefe  it  fometimes  gives  im¬ 
mediate  relief :  but  where-  it  is  indicated,  there  are 
few  cafes  in  which  the  peppermint- water  is  not  prefe¬ 
rable. 

Spirit  of  fpearmint,  L. 

36P  Take  of  fpearmint,  dried,  one  pound  and  an  half; 

proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeia.  It,  however,  turns  out  a  very  elegant 
one,  and  preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,- 
retching  to  vomit,  and  the  like,  to  many  more  elabo¬ 
rate  preparations.  Where  the  diforder  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  heat  or  inflammation,  half  an  ounce  of 
this  water  may  be  given  diluted  with  fome  agreeable 
aqueous  liquor :  but,  as  was  already  obferved  with  rc- 
gard  to  the  preceding  article,  there  are  many  cafes  in 
which  the  prudent  pra&itioner  will  be  dif pofed  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  Ample  diftilled  water. 

Spirit  of  nutmeg.  E. 

361  Take  of  bruifed  nutmegs,  two  ounces;  proof-fpirit 
one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empv’ 
reuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  nutmeg- water,  E. 

By  two  ounces  of  the  nutmeg,  well  bruifed,  *in« 
pounds  or  lpirit  are  impregnated. 


This  is  an  agreeable  fpirituous  liquor,  highly  im-Prepara- 
pregnated  with  the  nutmeg  flavour.  It  was  formerly  ^ons 
celebrated  in  nephritic  diforders,  and  when  combined  Eons, 
with  a  few  hawthorn  flowers,  it  had  evep  the  title  .of  — 
nephritic  water.  At  prefent  it  is  employed  only  as  a 
cordial  liquor,  and  is  not  even  very  frequently  in  ufe. 

L. 


Spirit  of  pimento ,  or  all f pice. 

Take  of  all-fpice,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit, 
one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empy¬ 
reuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica-peppir  water,  E. 

By  half  a  pound  of  pimento  nine  pounds  of  fpirit 
are  to  be  impregnated. 

This  water  is  far  more  agreeable  than  a  Ample  wa¬ 
ter  drawn  from  the  fame  fpice  ;  and  had  long  a  place 
among  the  cordials  of  the  diftiller  before  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  any  public  pharmacopoeia  :  but  although 
now  adopted  both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  col¬ 
leges,  it  13  not  very  frequently  ordered  from  the  ffiops 
o!  the  apothecary.  r 

Spirit  of  pennyroyal.  L. 

Take  of  the  herb  pennyroyal,  dried,  one  pound  and 
an  half;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon;  water  fufficient 
^  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 
This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copaia  It  pcffeffes,  however,  a  confidcrable  lhare 
of  the  flavour  of  the  pennyroyal,  and  very  frequently 
it  is  emp.oyed  as  a  carminative  and  antihyfteric.  7 

Compound  fpirit  of  horfe-raJ'fh.  L. 

Take  of  freffi  horfe-radiffi  root,  dried  outer-rind  of 
beville  oranges,  each  two  pounds  freffi  herb  of  gar¬ 
den  feurvy-grafs,  four  pounds  ;  bruifeJ  nutmegs,  one 
ounce  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  gallons ;  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  two  gallons, 
this  fpirit  has  long  been  conlidered  as  an  elegant 
one,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpofes  of 
an  antifcorhutic  as  any  thing  that  can  be  contrived  in 
this  form.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  horfe-radiffi j 
and  foui  vy.grafs  join  very  well  together,  giving  a  fimi- 
lar  flavour,  though  not  a  little  difagreeable  ;  that  the 
nutmeg  fuppreffes  this  flavour  very  fuccefsfully,  with¬ 
out  fuperaddjng  any  of  its  own  ;  and  that  to  this 
orange-peel  adds  a  flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum 
root  had  formerly  a  place  in  this  water,  but  is  here  de- 
lervedly  thrown  out;  for  it  gives  nothing  of  its  pun. 
gency  over  the  helm,  notwith  Handing  what  is  afferted 
by  10 me  pharmaceutical  writers  to  the  contrary.  Mu. 
itard-feed,  though,  not  hitherto  employed  in  thefe 
kinds  of  compofitions,  would  feem  to  he  an  excellent 
ingredient ;  it  gives  over  the  whole  of  its  pungency, 
and  ,s  likewife  lefs  periffiable  than  moft  of  the  other 
fubftances  of  thisclafs:  this  feed  wants  no  addition, 
fxceptmg  fome  aromatic  material  to  furniffi  an  agree- 
Ebie  flavour.  ° 

But  although  this  procefs  may  furniffi  an  agreeable 
compound  fpirit,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whe¬ 
ther  it  pofftfs  thofe  antifcorbutic  powers  for  which  it 
was  once  celebrated.  And  with  this  intention  the  E- 
dmburgh  college  place  fo  little  confidence  in  it,  that^ 
they  have  now  rejeded  it  from  their  pharmacopeia. 

Spirit/ 
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Prepara-  Spirit  of  rofemary . 

Com  poll-  Take  of  frefh  tops  of  rofemary,  one  pound  and  a 
tuns  half;  proof- fpirit,  one  gallon.  Diftil  in  a  water- 

w bath,  five  pints#  L. 

365  Take  of  flowering  tops  of  rofemary,  frefh  gathered, 

two  pounds  ;  redified  fpirit]  of  wine,  eight  pounds. 
Diftil  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  till  feven  pounds 
come  over.  E. 

A  fpirit  fimilar  to  this  is  generally  brought  to  U8 
from  abroad,  under  the  name  of  Hungary -water. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant,  fo  as  to  be  in  common 
ufe  as  a  perfume  :  that  brought  from  abroad  is  fupe- 
rior  in  fragrance  to  fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
xi5.  In  order -to  prepare  it  in  perfedion,  the  vinous 
fpirit  fhoulJ  be  extremely  pure  ;  the  rofemary  tops 
gathered  when  the  flowers  are  full  blown  upon  them, 
and  committed  immediately  to  diltillation,  care  being 
taken  not  to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The  beft  method 
of  managing  the  diftillation,  is  that  which  was  former¬ 
ly  recommended  for  the  diftillation  of  the  more  vola¬ 
tile  eflential  oils  and  Ample  waters,  viz.  Srft  to  place 
the  fpirit  in  the  flill,  and  then  fet  in,  above  the  li¬ 
quor,  either  an  iron  hoop,  with  a  hair-cloth  ftretched 
over  it,  upon  which  the  flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread, 
or  rather  a  bafket,  fupported  on  three  pin3,  reaching 
down  to  the  bottom.  A  gentle  heat  being  ‘applied, 
juft  fufftcient  to  raife  the  fpirit,  its  vapour  lightly  per¬ 
colating  through  the  flowers,  will  imbibe  their  finer 
parts,  without  making  that  difagreeable  alteration, 
which  liquors  applied  to  fuch  tender  fubjeds,  in 
-  their  groffer  form,  generally  do.  Probably  the  fupe- 

riority  of  the  French  Hungary-water,  to  that  prepared 
among  us,  is  owing  to  fome  fkilful  management  of  this 
kind,  or  to  employing  a  perfectly  pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmacopoeia,  fome  fage  and 
ginger  are  added,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of 
the  former,  and  two  ounces  of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds 
of  the  rofemary. 

But  the  peculiar  agreeable  flavour  of  this  water  in 
all  probability  depends  on  the  rofemary  alone. 

Carmelite  water ,  or  compound  balm-water.  Dan. 

366  Take  of  frefh  gathered  leaves  of  balm,  a  pound  and  a 

half;  the  recent  yellow  rind  of  lemons,' four  ounces; 
nutmeg,  coriander,  each  two  ounces  ;  cloves,  cin¬ 
namon,  e?.ch  one  ounce.  The  ingredients  being 
fliced  and  bruifed,  pour  upon  them  redified  fpirit 
of  wine,  fix  pounds  ;  balm-water,  three  pounds. 
Digeft  for  three  days,  then  draw  off  fix  pounds  by 
diftillation. 

This  fpirit  has  been  a  good  deal  celebrated,  parti¬ 
cularly  among  the  French,  under  the  title  of  Eau  de 
Carmes .  Mr  Beaume,  in  his  Elemens  de  Pharmacies  pro- 
pofes  fome  improvements  on  the  procefs.  After  the 
fpirit  added  to  the  ingredients  has  been  drawn  off  in 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  he  orders  the  diftilled  liquor 
to  be  rectified  by  a  fecond  diftillation,  drawing  off 
fomewhat  left  than  nine-tenths  of  it.  He  recommends, 
that  all  the  aromatic  fpirits  fhould  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner.  When  the  common  fpirits  of  this  kind 
are  rubbed  on  the  hands,  See.  they  leave,  after  the 
more  volatile  parts  have  exhaled,  a  difagreeable  empy- 
reumatic  fmell;  and  when  diluted  with  water,  and  ta¬ 
ken  medicinally,  they  leave,  in  like  manner,  a  naufe- 
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ous  flavour  in  the  mouth.  To  remedy  thefe  imper-  Prepara, 
fedions,  he  made  many  experiments,  which  (bowed,  an^ 

that  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  liquors  of  the  ddlrable  U 

qualities,  the  fpirit  muft  not  only  be  perfedly  pure  at  --if 
fir  ft,  but  that  the  liquor  ought  alio  to  be  redified  after 
it  has  been  diftilled  from  the  fubjeds.  In  this  redi- 
fication,  only  the  more  volatile,  fubtile,  aromatic  parts 
of  the  ingredients  arife  :  there  remains  behind  a  white 
liquor,  acrid,  bitter,  loaded  only  with  the  grofler  oil, 
and  deprived  of  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  fubjeds. 

Indeed  the  ry  imperfedion  complained  of  naturally 
points  out  this  fecond  diftillation  r*»s  the  remedy  ;  for 
it  fhows  the  fpirit  to  contain  a  grateful  and  ungrateful 
matter ;  the  firft  of  which  exhales,  while  the  other 
left  behind.  The  author  fays,  that  when  the  aqua 
meliffa  is  prepared  as  above  direded,  it  has  fomething 
in  it  more  perfed  than  any  of  the  mloriferous  fpirits, 
whofe  excellence  is  cried  up,  and  which  have  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  the  beft. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  liquors  have  in  general  Iefs 
fmell,  when  newly  diftilled,  than  afeer  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months.  M.  Beaume  fufpeda  that  the 
preparations  of  this  kind  which  have  been  moll  in 
vogue,  were  fuch  as  have  been  thus  improved  by  keep¬ 
ing  ;  and.  found  that  the  good  effeds  of  age  might  he 
produced  in  a  Ihort  time  by  means  of  cold.  He  plunge* 
quart  bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  fea-falt ;  the  fpirit,  after  having  fuffered,  for 
fix  or  eight  hours,  the  cold  thence  refulting,  proves 
as  grateful  as  that  which  has  bt'.n  kept  for  feveral 
years.  Simple  waters  alfo,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they  were  before,  though  they 
are  always  lefs  fo  than  thofe  which  have  been  drawn 
with  fpirit,  and  expofed  to  a  like  degree  of  cold.  This 
melioration  of  diftilled  waters  by  froft  was  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Geoffroy. 


Spirit  of  feurvy-grafs .  Suec. 

Take  of  frefh  feurvy-grafs,  bruifed,  10  pounds  ;  redi-  367 
fled  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  pints.  With  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  diftil  off  four  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  ftrong  of  the  feurvy-grafa  ;  and 
has  been  given,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  proper,  from  20  to  100  drops.  The  virtues 
of  feurvy-grafs  refide  in  a  very  fubtile,  volatile  oil,  which, 
arifes  in  diftillation  both  with  water  and  pure  fpirit  1 
and  if  the  liquors  are  expofed  to  the  air,  foon  e:.nale& 
from  both.  The  fpirit,  newly  diftilled,  is  extremely 
pungent ;  but  if  long  kept,  even  in  cldfe  veffels,  it  be¬ 
comes  remarkably  left  fo  :  but  it  is  not  probable,  that 
with  fuch  a  pungent  vehicle  we  can  ufe  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  herb  to  produce  any  permanent  or  con- 
fiderable  effed  ;  it  has  been  much  recommended  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropfies. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have  frequently  added  ta 
the  feurvy-grafs  a  ouantity  of  horfe  radifh  root,  and 
fometimes  fubftituted  for  it  one  drawn  entirely  from 
the  horfe-radifh  :  the  flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  be¬ 
ing  fo  much  alike,  that  their  diftilled  fpirits  are  fierce¬ 
ly  diftinguifhable  from  each  other.  Here  it  may  bq 
obferved,  that  though  arum  and  dracunculus  are  ufually 
ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  two  foregoing  vege¬ 
tables,  and  confidered  as  fimilar  to  them;  this  procefs 
difeovers  a  remarkable  difference  ;  while  the  former 
I  yield 
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Prepare-  yield  all  t hetf  ptmgeficy  in  di  ft  illati  on  both  to  water 
tions  and  an(j  fpjrjt .  t}ie  }atter  give  over  nothing  to  either,  and 
tions.  yet  their  virtues  aredeftroyed  in  the  operation- 

V  v  Orange-peel  water,  Suec. 

368  Take  of  recent  orange  fkirs,.  one  pound  ;  proof-fpirit, 
three  pounds.  Draw  off  two  pounds  by  the  heat 
rof  a  water- bath. 

This  fpirit,  which  is  now  reje&ed  from  our  phar¬ 
macopoeias,  had  formerly  a  place  in  them  under  the 
title  of  aqua  corticum  aurantiorum  fpirituofa.  It  is  con¬ 
fidently  ftronger  of  the  orange-peel  than  the  Ample 
water;  and  it  is  ufed  as  an  ufelul  cordial,  ftomachic, 
and  carminative. 


Aromatic  fpirit .  Suec. 

Takeof  the  tops  of  rofemary,  a  pound  and  an  half;  tops 
of  milfoil,  thyme,  each  half  a  pound  ;  proof  fpirit, 
1 6  pounds;  macerate  for  two  days,  and  draw  off 
by  diftiliation  eight  pounds.  If  before  diftiliation 
eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be  added,  it  forms  the  ace- 
tated  aromatic  fpirit. 

Thefe  preparations  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
fpirit  of  rofemary  or  Hungary  water  ;  for  on  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  the  rofemary  their  medicinal  properties 
may  be  confidered  as  chiefly  depending.  They  are 
often  employed,  particularly  for  external  purpofes,  and 
for  impregnating  the  air  with  their  vapours,  to  deflroy 
the  influence  of  febrile  contagions. 

Antifieric  fpirit .  Gen. 

370  Take  of  Spirit  of  turpentine,  an  ounce  and  an  half  ; 

reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a  pound.  Diftil  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Let  the  oil  fwfmming  above  in  the 
receiver  be  feparated  from  the  faturated  fpirit, which 
rs  to  be  preferred  for  life. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  this  combination  of  oil 
•  of  turpentine  w-ith  ardent  fpirit  will  furnifh  an  effedhial 
folvent  for  biliary  calculi.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
name  here  given  it  ;  but  although  it  may  have  fuch  an 
effeft  when  copioufly  applied  to  the  calculi  in  a  glafs 
veffel ;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  expedted  when  it  is  taken 
into  the  ftoraacb,  and  can  only  reach  them  in  the  courfe 
of  circulation. 


Chap.  XIX.  Decoftions  and  infufions: 

Water,  the  diretff  menftruum  of  gums  and  fahs, 
extradts  readily  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of  ve¬ 
getables.  Its  adlion,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
thefe  ;  the  refinous  and  oily  principles  being,  in  moff 
vegetables,  fo  intimately  blended  with  the  gummy  and 
faline,  as  to  be  in  part  taken  up  along  with  them  : 
fome  of  the  refinous  cathartics,  and  moff  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  herbs,  as  well  as  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  to 
water  the  greateft  part  of  their  fmell,  tafte,  and  medi¬ 
cinal  virtue.  Even  of  the  pure  eflential  oils,  and  odor¬ 
ous  refins  of  vegetables,  feparated  from  the  other  prin- 
crpks,.  water  imbibes  a  part  of  the  flavour  ;  and  by  the 
artificial  admixture  of  gummy  or  faline  matter,  the 
*hoie  fubftance  of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made  foluble  in 
water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  di’ffolves  only  certain  determi- 
nate  quantities  :  by  applying  heat,  it  is  generally  en- 
abled  t°  take  up  more  than  it  can  do  in  the  cold,  and 

Vou  XIV.  Parti. 
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this  an  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat ;  but  as  the?repara- 
liquor  cools,  this  additional  quantity  feparates,  and  t!,ons  ani* 
the  water  retains  no  more  than  it  would  have  diffolved 
without  heat.  With  gummy  fubftances,  on  the  other  1  — ^  f 

hand,  it  unites  unlimitedly,diffolving  more  and  more  of 
them  till  it  lofes  its  fluidity.  Heat  expedites  the  adtion 
of  the  water,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take  up  more 
than  it  would  do  by  allowing  it  longer  time  in  the 
cold.  The  a&ive  parts  extra&ed  from  moff  vege¬ 
tables  by  water,  and  oils  and  refins  made  foluble  in 
water  by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum,  partake  of 
this  property  of  pure  gums,  being  foluble  without  fa- 
turation. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  vegetables  in  a  frefh 
Hate, while  their  oily,  refinous,  and  other  active  parts  are 
already  blended  with  a  watery  fluid,  would  yield  their 
virtues  to  water  more  freely  and  more  plentifully  than 
when  their  native  moifture  has  been  diflipated  by  dry- 
ing.  Experience,  however,  fhows,  that  dry  vegetables; 
in  general  give  out  more  than  frefh  ones,  water  feem- 
ing  to  have  little  adlion  upon  them  in  their  recent 
ftate.  If,  of  two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one  be  in- 
fufed  frefh  in  water,  and  the  other  dried,  and  then 
infufed  in  the  like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  tin\c,  the  infuflon  of  the  dry  herb  will  be 
remarkably  the  firongeff  :  and  the  cafe  appears  to  be 
the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables  that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  deferibed  in  this  chapter,  it 
is  to  be  underflood  that  the  fubjeas  mull  be  moderate¬ 
ly  and  newly  dried,  unlefs  when  they  are  exprefsly  or¬ 
dered  to  be  taken  frefh  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  to  be 
judged  that  their  virtues  are  deflroyed  or  impaired  by 
drying.  J 

*1  he  native  colours  of  many  vegetables  are  commu¬ 
nicated  to  water  along  with  their  medicinal  matter; 
many  impart  a  colour  different  from  their  own  ;  and 
others,  though  of  a  beautiful  and  deep  colour  them- 
felves,  give  fearedy  any  to  the  menftruum.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  the  yellow  and  red  flowers  ;  of  the  fe- 
cond;  the  leaves  of  moft  plants  ;  of  the  third,  fome' of 
the  blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cyanus  and  larkfpur. 

Acid  liquors  change  the  infufions  of  moft  flowers,  the 
yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a  red;  and  alkalis,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  to  a  green. 

From  animal  fubftances  Water  extrads  the  gclati- 
nous  and  nutritious  parts;  whence  glues,  jellies,  broths, 

&c.;  and  along  with  thefe,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  activity,  as  the  acrid  matter  of  cantharides.  It 
diffolves  alfo  fome  portion  of  calcined  calcareous  earths, 
both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  aftion  on  any  other  kind  of  earthy  matter. 

The  effed:  of  boiling  differs  from  that  of  infuflon  in 
fome  material  particulars.  One  of  the  moft  obvious 
differences  is,  that  as  the  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  reflde,  are  volatile  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  they  exhale  in  the  boiling  along 
with  the  watery  fleam,  and  thus  are  loft  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  deco&ion ;  whereas  both  in  cold,  and  fometimes 
in  hot  infufions,  they  are  preferred  ;  although  in  the 
latter  they  are  by  no  means  perfe&ly  fo.  Odorous 
fubftances,  and  thofe  in  general  whofe  virtues  depend 
on  their  volatile  parts,  are  therefore  unfit  for  this 
treatment.  The  foluble  parts  of  thefe  may,  never- 
thelefs,  be  united  in  this  form  with  thofe  bodies  of  a 
more  fixed  nature,  by  boiling  the  latter  till  their  vir- 
3  C  tuca 
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Prepara-  tires  be  fufijcicntly  extra&ed,  and  then  infufing  the 

nous  a:.d  fornier  { n  this  deco&ion. 

tionsf9  U  The  extraction  of  the  virtue  of  the  fubjeCt  is  ufual- 

u— ly  promoted  or  accelerated  by  a  boiling  heat ;  but  thi3 
rule  is  lefs  general  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  Peruvian  bark  give3 
out  its  virtue  more  perfe&ly  by  cold  infufion  than  by 
co&ion.  In  fome  cafes,  boiling  occafions  a  manifeil 
difunion  of  the  principles  of  the  fubjeCt :  thus,  when 
almonds  are  triturated  with  cold  water,  their  oil,  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  mucilaginous  or  other  foluble  matter  of 
the  almond,  unites  with  the  water  in,to  a  milky  liquor 
called  an  emulfion :  but  on  boiling  them  in  water,  the 
oil  feparaces  and  rifes  to  the  furface  ;  arid  if  the  molt 
perfctl  emuliion  be  made  to  boil, alike  reparation  hap¬ 
pens. 

This  aYo  appears  to  take  place,  though  in  a  lefs 
evident  manner,  in  boiling  fuudry  other  vegetables  ; 
thus  tobacco,  afarum,  and  ipecacuanha,  lofe  their  ac¬ 
tive  powers  by  boiling  :  nor  does  it  appear  that  this 
change  is  effected  merely  by  the  difeharge  of  volatile 
parts.  From  fome  late  experiments,  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  diflilled  water  of  ipecacuanha  was  infinitely 
lefs  emetic  than  the  infufion  from  which  it  was  diflilled, 
and  that  the  boiling  liquor  gradually  affumes  a  black 
colour,  indicating  fome  kind  of  decompofition  of  parts: 
the  fame  circumflances  probably  take  place  in  boiling 
tobacco,  afarum,  and  perhaps  all  vegetables  whatever,' 
though  from  their  not  producing  fuch  fenfible  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  living  body,  they  cannot  be  fo  clearly  dif- 
covered  as  in  ipecacuanha,  tobacco,  or  afarum.  The  ex¬ 
periments  we  allude  to  were  made  by  Dr  Irving,  when 
a  ffudent  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  they  gain¬ 
ed  him  the  prize  given  by  the  Harveian  Society  of 
that  place,  for  the  befl  experimental  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  ipecacuanha. 

It  is  for  the  above-mentioned  reafons  that  we  think 
many  of  the  infufions  fhould  be  made  with  cold  water: 
it  is,  however,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  not 
always  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  in  extemporaneous 
pradtice  it  may  be  often  very  inconvenient ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  proper  to  point  out  the  advantages  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  this  more  tedious,  but  much  more  complete 
and  elegant,  method. 

.  Vinegar  extracts  the  virtues  of  feveral  medicinal 
fubflances  in  tolerable  perfe&ien  :  but  at  the  fame 
time  its  acidity  makes  a  remarkable  alteration  in  them, 
or  fuperadds  a  virtue  of  a  different  kind  ;  and  hence 
it  is  more  rarely  employed  with  this  intention  than 
purely  aqueous  or  fpirituous  menfliua.  Some  drugs, 
however,  for  particular  purpofes,  vinegar  excellently 
afiiils,  or  coincides  with,  as  fquills,  garlic,  ammoniac, 
and  others  :  and  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid  is 
itfelf  principally  depended  on,  it  may  be  advantage- 
oufly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  certain  vege¬ 
tables  ;  moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it 
their  fragrance,  together  with  a  fine  purplifh  or  red 
colour ;  violets,  for  inftance,  if  frefh  parcels  of  them 
are  infufed  in  vinegar  in  the  cold  for  a  little  time, 
communicate  to  the  liquor  a  plea  1  ant  flavour,  and  deep 
purplifh  red  colour.*  Vinegar,  like  other  acids,  added 
to  watery  infufions  or  deco&ions,  generally  precipi¬ 
tates  a  part  of  what  the  water  had  diffolved. 
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Deco  Elion  of  marf mallows,  E,  Prepara, 

Take  of  dried  marfhmallow  roots,  four  ounces  ;  raifins  Compofu 
of  the, fun,  (toned,  two  ounces;  water,  feven  pounds,  tions. 

Boil  to  five  pounds  ;  place  apart  the  (trained  liquor - J 

till  the  feces  have  fublided,  then  pour  out  the  clear  37 2 
liquor. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  fubftituted  this  for  the 
more  complicated  formula  of  th tDecoElumad  Nephriticos 
of  their  former  pharmacopoeia,  and  it  fully  anfwers  the 
intentions  of  that  preparation  :  it  i3  intended  chiefly 
as  an  emollient,  to  be  liberally  drank  of  in  nephritic 
paroxyfms  ;  in  which  cafes,  by  foftening  and  relaxing 
the  parts,  it  frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and  procures 
an  eafy  paflage  for  the  fabulous  matter.  This  medi¬ 
cine  is  now  made  more  fimple  than  before,  without 
any  diminution  of  its  virtue,  by  the  rejedlion  of  wild 
carrot  feed,  reftharrow  root,  figs,  linfeed,  and  liquorice. 

The  carrot  feeds  were  indeed  unfit  for  this  form,  as 
they  give  out  little  of  their  virtue  to  watery  liquors. 

DecoEiion  of  hartfjorn,  L. 

Take  of  burnt  and  prepared  hartfhorn,  two  ounces  j  ^ 
gum  arabic,  fix  dr^.ms  ;  diflilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boil,  conflantly  ftirring,  to  two  pints,  and  flrain. 

This  deco&ton  is  ufed  as  common  drink  in  acute 
difeafes  attended  with  a  loofenefs,  and  where  acrimo¬ 
nious  humours  abound  in  the  primse  vise.  The  gum, 
is  added,  in  order  to  render  the  liquor  lightly  gluti¬ 
nous,  and  thus  enable  it  to  fuftain  more  of  the  calx  ; 
which  is  the  ingredient  on  which  the  colour,  but 
probably  not  the  virtue,  of  the  medicine  depends. 

Calcined  hartfhorn  has  no  quality  from  which  it  feems 
capable  either  of  confliinging  and  ftrengthening  the- 
veffels,  giving  a  greater  degree  of  confiilency  to  thin 
fluids,  or  obtunding  acrimonious  humours.  It  blunts 
and  abforbs  acid  juices  ;  but  acrimony  and  acidity  are 
very  different  ;  there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acute)  diforders  of  adults  attended  with  the  latter  ;  and 
few  of  infants  are  unaccompanied  therewith.  Some 
have  propofed  (larch  as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
deco&ions  ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  foft,  gelatinous* 
farinaceous  fubftance  would  feem  to  be  greatly  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  earthy  calx.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
water  is  not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to  diffolve  any  part 
of  the  calx;  and  that  in  the  decodlion,  the  earth  is 
only  diffufed  in  fubflance  through  the  water,  as  it 
would  be  by  agitation. 

For  thefe  reafons,  this  formula  is  now  rejedled  by> 
the  Edinburgh  college,  notwithflanding  the  reputa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  held  by  Dr  Sydenham,  and  other? 
names  of  the  firft  eminence.  But  as  an  abforbent  of  a, 
fimilar  nacure,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  introduced, 
the  following  formula. 

Chalk  julep,  E. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  oune’e  ;  pureft  refined  fa-  * 
gar,  half  an  ounce ;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ** 
ouncts ;  rub  them  together ;  and  add  by  degrees, 
water,  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  fpirituous  cinnamon 
water,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia* 


PrepJira-  poela,  a  preparation  of  this  kind  had  the  title  of  decoc- 
€om  "off-  tm.n  cr(taceum »  anc*  the  chalk  wds  dire&ed  to  be  boiled 
tions!  t^le  water  and  gum.  In  the  prefent  formula,  the 

y— •  chalk  is  much  more  completely  fufpended  by  the  mu¬ 
cilage  and  fugar,  which  lad  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture 
an  agreeable  tafte  ;  it  is  proper  to  employ  the  fined 
fugar,  as  the  redundant  acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds  might 
form  with  the  chalk  a  kind  of  fait.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  added  an  aromatic,  by 
fufpending  the  entire  powder  of  cinnamon,  or  its  oil, 
by  means  of  the  mucilage  and  fugar  :  the  method  here 
dire&ed  is,  however,  lefs  exceptionable  in  this  than  ir 
many  other  preparations,  as  the  precipitated  matter  of 
the  fpirituous  water  will  probably  be  invifeated  in  the 
faccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter.  This  is  a  very 
elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufeful  re¬ 
medy  In  difeafes  arifing  from,  or  accompanied  with, 
acidity  in  the  primse  vice.  It  has  been  mod  frequent¬ 
ly  employed  in  fluxes  proceeding  from  that  caufe.  At 
the  fame  time  that  the  mucilage  ferves  to  keep  the 
chalk  uniformly  diffnfed,  it  alfo  confiderably  improves 
its  virtues  by  Iheathing  the  internal  fnrface  of  the  in- 
tedines  fo  often  abraded  in  thefe  affections.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  probable,  that  chaJk,  as  being  fomewhat  adrin- 
gent,  is  in  fome  of  thefe  complaints  preferable  to  mag* 
nefia  ;  both*  however,  are  improper  in  dyfentery,  or 
other  fluxes  attended  with  putrefeent  matter  in  the 
primes  vi3s,  or  a  general  tendency  ta  a  putrefa&ion  of 
the  fluids. 

Deco  Elion  of  Peruvian  bark .  X. 

375  Take  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  didilled 
,  water,  one  pint  and  three  ounces.  Boil,  for  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  in  a  covered  vefiel,  and  drain  the  liquor  while 
hot. 

Although  a  cold  watery  infuflon  of  bark  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  preferable  to  any  decoCtion,  yet  this  form  has  at 
lead  the  advantage  of  being  more  quickly  prepared. 
And  the  decoction  here  dire&ed,  which  is  boiled  only 
for  a  fliort  time,  and  drained  while  hot,  is  preferable 
to  any  other. 

This  decoCtion  fhculd  be  pafled  only  through  a  coarfe 
drainer,  and  drank  while  turbid  ;  if  differed  to  dand  till 
clear, the  more  efficacious  parts  of  the  bark  will  fubfide. 
We  have  formerly  obferved,  that  the  virtues  of  this 
drug  confid  chiefly  in  its  refinous  fubflance,  which, 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted  out  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  remains  only  partially  fufpended  in  that 
tuenftruum. 

Deco  El  ion  for  a  clyjler .  X.. 

376  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  mallow,  one  ounce  ;  dried 

camort\ile-flo\vers,  half  an  ounce ;  water,  one  pint. 
Boil,  and  drain. 

I  he  title  of  this  decoCtion  diffidently  exprefTes  its 
ufe,  as  the  bails  of  glyilcrs.  The  ingredients  fhould 
be  very  lightly  boiled,  or  at  lead  the  camomile  flowers 
•fliould  not  be  put  in  till  towards  the  end,  a  part  of 
their  virtue  being  foon  loft  by  boiling. 

DeCoilion  for  fomentation.  L. 

377  Take  of  the  dr,cd  leaves  of  fouthernwood,  the  dried 

tops  of  fea  wormwood,  dried  camomile  flowers  each 
one  ounce  ;  dried  bay-leaves,  half  an  ounce  ;  diftilled 
water,  fix  pints.  Boil  them  a  little,  and  ftrain. 


Common  dccoElldfi.  E.  Prepara- 

ry,  ,  r  .  tions  and 

1  ake  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  5  carvy  feeds,  Compofi. 
half  an  ounce  5  water,  five  pounds.  Boil  for  a  quar-^on3* 
ter  of  an  hour,  and  drain.  s 

This  decoCtion  is  intended  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  37s 
of  both  the  foregoing.  It  is  lefs  loaded  with  ingre; 
dients  than  either,  but  not  perhaps  for  that  reafon  the 
lefs  ufeful. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  impreg¬ 
nations  are  for  the  mod  part  unneceffary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  glyders  ;  and  in  ordinary  cafes  the  weight  of 
the  water  ufually  folicits  a  difeharge  before  thefe  me¬ 
dicines  can  produce  any  effeCt. 

As  to  fomentations,  their  virtues  in  our  opinion  are 
totally  to  be  afciibed  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  And  when  the  herbs  themfelves  are  applied,  they 
adt  only  as  retaining  heat  and  moifture  for  a  longer 
time. 


DecoElion  of  hellebore .  L. 

Take  of  thC  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one  37<> 
ounce  ;  didilled  water,  two  pints  ;  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  two  ounces.  Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to 
one  pint  ;  and,  the  liquor  being  cold  and  drained, 
add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

White  hellebore,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  is  now 
very  rarely  employed  internally  ;  and  the  prefent  for¬ 
mula  is  entirely  intended  for  external  ufe.  Rccourfe 
is  fometimes  had  to  it  with  advantage  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  particularly  in  tirtea  capitis.  But  where  the 
incrudations  are  entirely  removed,  leaving  a  very  ten¬ 
der  flein,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  decodtion  ffiould  b£ 
diluted  previous  to  its  employment. 

DecoElion  of  barley .  X. 

Take  of  pearl-barley,  two  ounces  ;  didilled  water,  four  3^ 
pints.  The  barley  being  firfi  wafhed  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  adhering  impurities,  pour  upon  it  about 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  barley  a  little 
time.  This  water  being  thrown  away,  add  the  di¬ 
ddled  water,  boiling,  to  the  barley  ;  boil  it  to  two 
pints,  and  drain. 


Compound  decoElion  of  barley*  X. 

Take  of  the  decoaion  of  barley,  two  pints ;  raifins, 
Itoned,  figs,  lhced,  each  two  ounces;  liquorice  root, 
fliced  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  diftilled  water, 
one  pint.  Boil  t6  two  pints,  and  ftrain. 

Barley-water.  E, 

Take  of  pearl-bar'ey,  two  ounces.^  water,  five  pints. 
Firft  wa(h  the  barley  from  the  mealy  matter  that 
adheres  to  it  with  fome  cold  water  j  then  boil  it  a 
litt  e  with  about  half  a  pint  of  frefh  water,  which 
will  acquire  a  confidcrable  tinge  from  it.  Throw 
away  this  tinged  water ;  put  the  barley  into  the  five 
pints  of  boiling  water  preferibed  ;  and  continue  the 
boiling  till  halt  the  water  be  waded. 

Thefe  liquors  are  to  be  drank  freely  as  a  diluter  in 
fevers  and  other  diforders  ;  hence  it  is  of  cOnfeqne’nce 
that  they  fliould  be  prepared  fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and 
agreeable  as  poffible  ;  for  this  reafon  they  are  inferred 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  feveral  circumftances 
which  contribute  to  their  elegance  fet  down  ;  if  anv 
one  of  them  be  omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs  grate» 
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ful.  However  trivial  medicines  of  this  clafs  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be,  they  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  acute  difeafes  than  many  more  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions. 

Barley-water,  however,  is  much  more  frequently 
prepared  by  nurfes  than  apothecaries,  particularly  in 
ks  iimple  hate.  The  compound  deco&ion  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  mat¬ 
ter,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
the  deco&ion  of  marftimallows  of  the  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

Decodion  of  the  woods .  E. 

Take  of  guaiacum  faw-duft,  three  ounces  5  raifins  of 
the  fun,  ftoned,  two  ounces  ;  faffafras  wood,  ftiaved, 
liquorice,  fliced,  each  one  ounce;  water,  ten  pounds. 
Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  with  the  water,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  to  the  confumpuon  of  one  half ;  adding, 
towards  the  end,  the  faffafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
out  the  liquor ;  and  having  fufFered  it  to  reft  for 
fome  time,  pour  off  the  clear  from  the  feces  without 
expreffion 

This  deco&Ion  is  very  well  contrived;  and  if  its  ufe 
be  duly  continue!,  it  will  do  great  fervice  in  fome  cu¬ 
taneous  difeafes,  in  what  has  been  called  foulnefs  of 
the  blood  and  juices,  and  in  fome  diforders  of  the 
breaft^  particularly  in  phlegmatic  habits.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itfelf  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  ufed  as  an  afliftant  in  a 
courfe  of  mercurial  or  antimonial  alteratives ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  either  cafe  keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  medicine.  The  faw-duft  expofes 
a  larger  fur  face  to  the  action  of  the  water  than  the 
lhavings,  dire&ed  in  the  former  edition  of  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia'. 


This  compound  decoftion  is  an1  elegant  mode  of  pre-  Prepara¬ 
paring  an  article  once  highly  celebrated  under  the  title  tl°ns  atj? 
of  the  Lifbon  diet  drink .  That  formula,  for  a  lone  time 
after  its  tint  introduction  into  Britain,  was  kept  a  fe- 
cret ;  but  an  account  of  the  method  of  preparation  was 
at  length  publifhed  in  the  Phytical  and  Literary  Effaya 
of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr  Donald  Monro.  And  of  the 
formula  there  given,  which  is  in  many  refpeds  an  un- 
chemical  one,  the  prefen t  mayjuftly  be  confidered  as 
an  improvement.  Even  in  its  original  form,  but  (till 
more  in  the  prefent  ftate,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
it  furnifhes  us  with  a  very  ufeful  medicine,  particularly 
in  thofe  obftinate  ulcers  originating  from  venereal  in¬ 
fection,  which  refill  the  power  of  mercury.  And  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  its  good  effe&s  principally  de¬ 
pend  on  the  impregnation  it  receives  from  the  meze- 
reon.  Perhaps,  however,  even  thus  improved,  it  is 
more  complicated  and  expenfive  than  is  neceffary  :  at 
leaft  we  are  inclined  to  think %  that  every  advantage  de¬ 
rived  from  it  may  with  equal  eafe  and  certainty  be 
obtained  from  impregnating  with  the  mezereon,  in 
the  manner  here  dire  died,  a  fimple  decodiion  of  the 
guaiacum,  bardana,  or  althaea,  without  having  recourfe 
to  feverai  articles,  or  employing  one  fo  expenlive  as  the 
farfaparilla. 


Decodion  of  ftneka.  E. 

Take  of  feneka,  or  rattlefnake  root,  one  ounce  ;  water,  ^85 
two  pounds.  Boil  to  fixteeu  ounces,  and  drain. 

The  virtues  of  this  decodiion  will  be  eafily  under- 
ftood  from  thofe  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepared. 

The  dofe,in  hydropic  cafes,  and  rheumatic,  or  arthritic 
complaints,  is  two  ounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a- day,  according  to  its  effedl. 


Decodion  of  farfaparilla.  L. 


Decodion  of  elm.  L. 


Take  of  the  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced,  fix  ounces  ;  di- 
ftilled  water,  eight  pints.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
with  an  heat  of  about  195°;  then  take  out  the  root, 
and  bruife  it  ;  return  the  hruifed  root  to  the  liquor, 
and  again  macerate  it  for  two  hours.  1  hen,  the 
liquor  being  toiled  to  four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and 
lira  in. 

This  decodiion  is  an  article  in  very  common  ufe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  venereal  affedlions.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  by  this  procefs  the  medical  powers  of  the 
farfaparilla  are  fully  extradled.  But  it  has  of  kte  been 
much  queftioned,  whether  this  article  be  in  any  degree 
intitled  to  the  high  cbaradler  which  was  once  given 
of  it.  Some,  as  we  have  already  cbferved,  are  even 
difpofed  to  deny  its  poffeftng  any  medical  .property 
whatever  :  but  the  general  opinion  is;  that  it  has  iorae- 
what  of  a  diaphoretic  effedl ;  and  this  effedl  is  more 
readily  obtained  when  it  is  exhibited  under  tne  form 
of  decodiion  than  under  any  other. 

Compound  decodion  of  farfaparilla.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced  and  bruifed,  fix 
ounces ;  bark  of  the  root  of  faffafras,  rafpfngs  of 
guai  icum-wood,  liquorice  root,  brurfed,  of  each  one 
ounce  ;  bark  of  the  root  of  mezereon,  three  drams ; 
diftilled  water,  ten  pints.  Macerate,  with  a  gentle 
beat,  for  fix  hours  ;  then  boil  it  down  to  five  pints, 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  barkof  the  root  of  fiae* 
sereon,  and  ftrain  the  liquor. 


Take  of  the  frefh  inner  bark  of  elm,  bruifed,  four  3S7 
ounces ;  diftilled  water,  four  pints.  Boil  to  two 
pints,  and  ftram. 

It  has  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  under  this  form 
of  decodiion,  that  the  elm-baik  lias  been  employed  for 
combating  thofe  cutaneous  eruptions  again  ft  which  it 
has  of  late  been  fo  highly  celebrated.  Any  experience 
which  we  have  had  of  it,  however,  in  a&iial  pra&iee, 
by  no  means  confirms  the  very  favourable  account 
which  fome  have  given  of  ks  ufe. 

Mucilage  of  Jlarch.  L. 

Take  of  ftarch,  three  drams  ;  diftilled  water,  one  pint.  3S8 
Rub  the  ftarch,  by  degrees  adding  the  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter  ;  then  boil  it  a  little  time. 

The  mucilage  thus  formed  of  ftarch  is  very  ufeful 
for  anfwering  thefe  purpofes  where  a  glutinous  fub- 
fiance  is  required,  and  in  particular  it  is  often  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  under  the  form  of  glyfter. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  powdered,  four  ounces  ;  boiling  3^9* 
diftilled  water,  eight  ounces.  Rub  the  gum  with 
the  water  until  it  be  diffolved.  L . 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  beat  into  powder,  and  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  each  equal  weights.  Digeft,  and  frequently  ftir 
them  till  the  gum  be  diffolved^  then  prefa  the  fplu- 
tion  through  linen.  E 
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X»repara-  It  is  very  neceffary  to  pafs  the  mucilage  through 
tions  and  linen,  in  order  to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other 
tions^0^'  hnpurities,  which  always  adhere  to  the  gum  ;  the  linen 
< , ,  ^  j  may  be  placed  in  a  funnel. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very  ufeful  in  many  ope¬ 
rations  in  pharmacy:  itisalfo  much  ufed  for  properties 
peculiar  to  thofe  fubftanees  of  its  own  clafs,  and  of  all 
the  gums  it  feems  to  be  the  pure  ft. 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanih.  E. 

39°  Take  of  gum  tragacanth,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  hot 
water,  eight  ounces.  Maceiate  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  mix  them,  by  rubbing  briikly,  that  the  gum 
may  be  diftblved  ;  and  prefs  the  mucilage  through 
*  linen  cloth. 

This  gum  is  more  difficultly  folublc  in  water  than 
gum  arabic,  and  feems  to  be  confiderably  more  adhe- 
five  ;  it  is  therefore  fitter  for  forming  troches,  and 
fueh  like  puipofes.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  more 
peculiarly  *  hat  has  been  called  a  pefiora/,  than  the 
other  gums;  but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  certainly 
founded.  This  mucilage  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the 
foregoing  in  thofe  operations  in  pharmacy  where  much 
tenacity  is  required  ;  as  in  the  fufpenfion  of  mercury, 
or  other  ponderous  bodies. 

Mucilage  of  quince  feed.  L. 

391  Take  of  feeds  of  the  quince,  one  dram  ;  diftilled  wa¬ 

ter,  eight  ounces,  by  meafure.  Boil  with  a  flow 
fire  until  the  water  thickens ;  then  pafs  it  through 
linen. 

This  is  a  pleafant  foft  mucilage*  of  a  fomewhat 
fweetifh  tafte,  and  a  light  agreeable  fmell :  in  thefe  re- 
fpedls,  and  in  its  eafy  folubility  in  water,  it  differs 
from  the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  to  which  fome 
have  fuppofed  it  fimilar  :  it  has  another  difference,  to 
its  difadvimtage,  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  keep¬ 
ing. 

•  Compound  irfufon  of  gentian .  L. 

392  Take  of  the  root  of  gencian,  one  dram  ;  fiefh  outer- 

rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  ;  dried  outer  rind  of 
Seville  oranges,  one  dram  and  an  half.  Boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  12  ounces,  by  meafure.  Macerate  for  an  hour, 
and  ft  rain. 

Bitter  irfufon.  E, 

Take  of  gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  ;  dried  peel  of 
Seville  oranges,  one  dram  ;  coriander  feeds,  half  a 
dram  ;  pioof-fpirit,  four  ounces  ;  water,  one  pound. 
Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  three  hours  thereafter 
add  the  water;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  a 
night,  and  ftrain. 

Thefe  formulae  do  not  materially  differ.  That  of 
the  London  college  is  the  mofi  expeditious  mode  of 
preparation  ;  but  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  pof- 
feffes  other  advantages,  which  are  in  our  opinion  more 
than  fufucicnt  to  outweigh  that  cir*.umftance. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia  the  water  was  dire&ed  to  be  boiling  :  this  was  at 
leaft  unnectffary,  and  was  probably  liable  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  obferved  againft  deco&ions.  The  proof- fpirit 
is  alfo  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  bitter  infufion,  as  it 
now  Hands  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  :  befides 
that  it  affifts  in  extracting  the  refinous  parts*  and  pre- 
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ferving  the  infufion  from  fermentation,  it  communicates  Prepara- 
an  agreeable  pungency  to  the  liquor.  To  anfwer  in  “01iS  an(* 
fome  meafure  thefe  intentions,  it  was  formerly  dire&ed 
to  add  to  the  filtrated  liquor  a  quantity  of  aromatic  » 

water.  This  was  certainly  a  piece  of  very  bad  phar¬ 
macy  ;  for,  befides  that  the  fpirit  in  this  preparation, 
when  diluted  with  the  water  of  the  infufion,  was  now 
no  longer  able  to  retain  the  fufpended  matter,  it  would 
alfo  difpofe  the  infufion  to  part  with  its  proper  extrac¬ 
tive  matter  ;  and  in  this  way  the  refinous  matter  of  the 
aromatic  water,  and  the  gummy  parts  of  the  bitter 
infufion,  would  both  in  fome  degree  feparate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vefTel.  l^y  the  formula  now  laid  down, 
the  infufion  contains  the  different  principles  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  in  a  manner  more  nearly  approaching  to  their 
natural  and  entire  ftatc. 

Simple  infufion  of  fenna .  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  ginger,  powder- 
ed,  one  dram  ;  boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  veflel ;  and 
the  liquor  being  cold,  ftrain  it. 

This,  although  a  fimplc,  is  a  very  elegant  infufion 
of  fenna,  the  ginger  a&ing  as  an  ufeful  corrigent. 

But  if  the  fenna  were  employed  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram  and  an  half  or  two  drains  only,  with  the  fame 
menftruuin,  in  place  of  the  quantity  here  ordered,  it 
would  be  a  no  lefs  ufeful  medicine,  and  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  one  dofe,  as  it  is  beft  when  frefh.  Of  the 
prefent  infufion,  an  ounce  or  two  is  a  fufficient  dofe. 

T drtarvzed  infufion  of  fenna .  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  coriander  feeds*  393. 
bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Diffolve  the  cryltals  of 
tartar  by  boiling  in  the  water ;  then  pour  the  water, 
as  yet  bailing,  on  the  fenna  and  feeds.  Macerate 
for  an  hour  in  a  covered  veil'd,  and  ftrain  when 
cold. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
this  had  the  n;  me  of  infufum  feruia  commune.  . 

Formerly  an  alkaline  fait  was  ufed  in  the  infufi®n  of 
fenna  inftead  of  the  acid  one  here  directed.  The  firft 
was  fuppofed  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  medi¬ 
cine,  by  fuperadding  a  degree  of  purgative  virtue  of 
its  own,  ana  by  enabling  the  water  to  extract  fome¬ 
what  more  from  the  capital  ingredient  than  it  would 
be  capable  of  doing  by  itfdf ;  while  acids  were  alleged 
to  have  rather  a  contrary  effect.  Experience,  how¬ 
ever,  has  fuffieiently  flown,  that  alkaline  Fa! ts  iucreafe 
the  cffcciivenefa  of  the  fenna,  while  cryftals  of  tartar 
coniiftrably  improve  the  colour  of  the  infufion,  and 
likewde  render  the  tafie  to  fome  ptrfons  lefs  difagree- 
aole.  Soluble  tartar  Ihould  feem  a  good  ingredient  to 
thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  as  it  not  only  improves 
the  tafte,  but  promotes  the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
medicine  :  this  addition  alfo  renders  the  infufion  lefa 
apt  to  gripe,  or  occafion  flatulencies. 

Infufion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna .  E. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  fix  drams;  cryftals  of  tartar,  fenna,  00^ 
each  one  dram  ;  coriander  feeds,  half  a  dram  ;  brown 
fugarcandy,  half  an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  eight 
ounces.  Macerate  in  a  clofe  earthen  veffel  which 
hag  not  beep  vitrified  with  lead  5  ftir  the  liquor  now 
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and  then,  and  after  It  baa  flood  four  hours  drain  it* 
It  may  alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  c.  the 
quantity  of  fenna. 

Both  this  and  the  former  infufions  might  be  made 
with  cold  water.  By  this  means  the  aromatic  quality 
of  the  coriander  feeds  would  probably  be  extracted  in 
a  more  perfect  date  ;  but  the  cryftals  of  tartar  are  fo 
difficultly  foluble  in  cold  water,  that  for  extempora¬ 
neous  ufe  it  is  in  fome  meafure  neceffary  to  prepare 
-them  in  the  manner  here  dire&ed.  It  is  not  indeed 
probable,  that  when  fuch  foluble  matters  as  acids  and 
ihgar  are  preftnted  to  water,  the  water  (ball  be  able  to 
extracl  fucli  a  quantity  of  the  finer  volatile  part  of 
aromatics  a3  to  afford  any  confiderable  flavour  to  the 
liquor.  Where  an  aromatic  is  required,  we  would 
therefore  propofe,  that  fome  agreeable  aromatic  water 
fhould  be  mixed  with  the  liquor  immediately  before 
f  wallowing  it ;  or  that  a  quantity  of  aromatic  oil  fhould 
be  incorporated  with  the  cold  infufion  by  means  of 
gum,  or  a  part  of  the  fugar  which  might  be  referved 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  a  very  neceffary  caution  not 
to  make  this  infufion  in  vefiels  glazed  with  lead,  other- 
wife  the  acid  might  corrode  the  lead,  and  communicate 
its  poifonous  effefts  to  the  infufion. 

Both  thefe  infufions  are  mild  and  ufeful  purges;  the 
latter  in  particular  is  excellently  fuited  for  delicate 
ftomarbs,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  very  much  calcu¬ 
lated  for  febrile  and  other  acute  difeafes.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  fugar  added  to  neutral  falts  rather  in- 
creafes  than  diminifhes  their  naufeoufnefs ;  but  when 
ufed  along  with  an  acid,  fuch  as  tamarinds,  or  a  fait 
wherein  the  acid  predominates,  as  in  cryftals  of  tartar, 
it  is  found  very  much  to  improve  their  tafte.  The 
acid  in  this  infufion,  or  rather  the  combination  of  acid 
and  fweet,  are  found  to  cover  the  talle  of  the  fenna 
very  effectually :  the  aromatic  ferves  alfo  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  would  perhaps  be  better  applied  in  the 
way  above  propofed. 

Infufion  of  the  rofe.  L. 

396  Take  of  red  rofe-buds,  the  heels  being  cut  off,  half  an 
ounce  ;  vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  three  drams  ;  boiiiRg 
dillillcd  water,  two  pints  and  a  half ;  double- refined 
fugar,  one  ounce  and  a  half.  To  the  water,  firft 
poured  on  the  petals  in  a  glafs  veffel,  add  the  diluted 
vitriolic  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Strain 
the  liquor  when  cold,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Infufion ,  commonly  called  tinflure  of  rofis .  E. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce  ;  boiling  water, 
five  pounds  ;  vitriolic  acid,  one  dram  ;  white  fugar, 
two  ounces.  Macerate  the  rofes  with  the  boiling 
water  in  an  unglazed  veffel  four  hours  ;  then  having 
poured  on  the  acid,  ilrain  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
fugar. 

Some  have  dire&ed  the  vitriolic  acid  to  be  dropped 
upon  the  rofes  before  the  water  is  put  to  them  :  but 
this  method  is  certainly  faulty  ;  for  fuch  of  the  rofes 
as  this  cauilic  liquor  falls  on  undiluted  will  be  burnt 
up  by  it,  and  have  their  texture  deftroyed.  Others 
have  made  an  infufion  of  the  rofes  in  water  fir  ft,  and 
then  added  the  acid,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  if  this 
acid  be  added  to  the  water,  it  would  weaken  its  power 
as  a  menftruum  ;  but  whatever  the  acid  fpirit  will 
hinder  the  water  from  extrading,  it  muft  precipitate 
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if  added  afterwards ;  though,  in  this  preparation,  the  Prepara- 
vitriolic  acid  bears  jo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  water,  *i,ons  aTi^ 
that  its  effects  in  this  refped  will  be  very  little  ;  and^^0  1 
it  appears  to  be  of  little  confequenee  which  of  the  two  -J-y —J 
ways  be  followed,  only  that  by  the  above  formula  the 
'velfels  are  e^pofed  a  fhorter  time  to  the  a&ion  of  the 
acid.  The  infufion  fhould  be  made  in  a  glafs  or  ftone- 
ware  veffel,  rather  than  a  glazed  earthen  one  ;  for  the 
acid  will  be  apt  to  corrode  the  glazing  of  the  latter. 

This  infufion  is  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  and  makes 
a  very  grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hsemorrhagies,  and 
in  all  cafes  which  require  mild  coolers  and  fubaftrin- 
gents.  It  is  fometimea  taken  with  bolufes  or  elec¬ 
tuaries  of  the  bark,  and  likewife  makes  a  good  gargle. 

But  although  in  our  pharmacopoeias  it  has  its  name 
from  the  rofes,  yet  its  virtues  are  to  be  aferibed  chiefly, 
or  perhap3  folely,  to  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Infufion  of  rhubarb .  E. 


Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  eight  ^97 
ounces  ;  fpirituous  cinnamon  water,  one  ounce.  Ma¬ 
cerate  the  rhubarb  in  a  glafs  veffel  wich  the  boiling 
water  for  a  night ;  then  having  added  the  cinnamon 
water,  ftrain  the  liquor. 

In  this  infufion  cold  water  might  perhaps  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage  ;  we  alfo  objeCt  to  the  fpiritu- 
ous  cinnamon-water  on  the  fame  grounds  as  we  did 
before  to  the  aromatic  water  in  the  bitter  infufion  of 
the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  bell  prepara¬ 
tions  of  rhubarb  when  defigned  as  a  purgative  ;  water 
extra£ling  its  virtue  more  effe&ually  than  either  vinous 
or  fpirit uou s  menftrua.  In  this  refpedl  rhubarb  differs 
from  moft  of  the  other  vegetable  cathartics ;  and  we 
think  the  London  college  might  have  given  it  a  place 
in  their  pharmacopoeia  as  well  as  the  wine  or  tin&ure 
of  rhubarb. 

Lime-water . 

Take  of  quicklime,  half  a  pound  ;  boiling  diftilled  398 
water,  twelve  pints.  Mix,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a 
covered  veffel  for  an  hour;  then  pour  off  the  liquor, 
which  keep  in  a  clofe  veflel.  L. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  freffi-burnt  quicklime,  put  it  in¬ 
to  an  earthen  veflel,  and  gradually  fprinkie  on  it 
four  ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  veffel  (hut  while 
the  lime  grows  hot  and  falls  into  powder ;  then  pour 
on  it  twelve  pounds  of  water,  and  mix  the  lime 
thoroughly  with  the  water  by  ftirring.  After  the 
lime  has  fubfided  renew  the  llirring ;  and  let  this 
be  done  about  ten  times,  always  keeping  the  veffel 
ihut  (during  the  ebullition),  that  the  accefs  of  the 
air  may  be  the  more  effectually  prevented.  Laftly, 
let  the  water  be  filtered  through  paper  placed  in  a 
funnel  clofe  fhut  at  its  top ;  and  it  muft  be  kept  in 
very  clofe  veffels.  E . 

The  reafon  of  adding  the  water  by  degrees  to  the 
lime  is,  that  when  poured  on  at  once  it  reduces  the 
external  part  to  a  kind  of  muddy  fubftance,  or  foft 
pafte,  which  in  fome  meafure  defends  the  internal  part 
from  being  aded  on  by  the  water.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  different  proportions  of  water  in  the  two 
above  preferiptions  occafion  any  fenfible  difference  in 
the  ftrength  of  the  produCt :  the  quicklime  is  far  from 
yielding  all  its  foluble  parts  to  either  proportion  ;  tbe 
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Prepara-  remainder  giving  a  flrong  impregnation  to  many  frefh 
Compofi-  ^antities  water>  though  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  the  firft. 
tions.  The  caution  of  keeping  the  water  in  clofe-ftopped  veffels 
w— ■■  ought  to  be  ftri£tly  attended  to  ;  for  in  open  ones  the 
calcareous  matter  diffelved  in  the  liquor  foon  begins  to 
feparate,  and  forms  a  white  cruft  on  the  furface.  This 
cruft  is  not  of  a  faline  nature,  as  fome  have  imagined  j 
hut  an  iufipid  earth,  no  longer  mifcible  with  watery 
liquors.  The  theory  of  the  production  of  this  earth 
will  be  eafily  underiiood  from  what  we  have  faid  on 
the  article  Fixed  Air.  The  feparation  firft  takes 
place  at  the  furface,  as  being  the  part  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  common  air.  As  long  a3  the  cruft  re¬ 
mains  entire,  the  clofenefs  of  its  texture  fo  excludes 
the  air,  that  the  reft  of  the  matter  ftill  remains  im¬ 
pregnated  with  lime  ;  but  when  this  pellicle  is  broken 
t  y  any  means,  it  facn  finks  to  the  bottom,  and  ex¬ 
poses  a  new  furface  for  the  feparation  of  the  lime.  In 
this  way  a  fucceffion  of  crufts  and  precipitations  are 
formed,  till  the  whole  of  the  once  cauftic  and  foluble 
quicklime  is  now  found  at  the  bottom  of  tile  veffel  in 
the  ftate  of  a  mild  infoluble  earth,  leaving  the  water 
perfectly  infipid. 

The  formation  of  thefe  crufts,  and  their  fuccefiive 
precipitations,  are  owing  to  the  abforption  of  fixed 
air,  or  aerial  acid,  from  the  atmofphere;  and  the  mild 
infoluble  ftate  of  thefe  precipitations  is  alfo  owing  to 
the  fame  caufe. 

The  diftiiled  water  recommended  by  the  London 
college  is  certainly  preferable  to  common  fountain  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  purity  of  which  can  rarely  be  depended  on. 

Lime-water  has  been  thought  of  great  fervice  in 
fcrofulous  complaints ;  but  perhaps  on  no  very  good 
foundation.  It  has  alfo  been  ufed  both  internally  and 
externally  for  various  affe&ions  of  the  fkin  It  feems 
to  be  very  confidently  aftringent,  and  has  been  ufeful 
in  fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  in  diabetes,  leucorrhcea, 
and  in  fundry  other  diforders  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
or  debility  of  the  folids. 

Its  more  common  ufe  is  in  affe&ions  of  the  ftomach- 
accompanied  with  acidity  and  flatulence.  For  which 
laft  complaint,  the  mild  or  aerated  earths  are  lefts' 
proper,  oh  account  of  the  feparation  of  air  on  their 
meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  ftomach.  Lime-wa¬ 
ter  is  alfo  capable  of  diffolving  mucus ;  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  ufed  where  a  redundance  of  the  inteftinal  mu¬ 
cus  affords  a  nidus  for  worms,  or  gives  rife  toother 
complaints.  It  has  alfo  been  found,  that  lime-water 
inje&ed  into  the  anus  immediately  kills  afearides.  The 
lkhcntriptic  powers  of  lime-water*  feem  at  prefent-to 
be  much  doubted.  Lime-water  is  given  in  dofes  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  nature  of  the  complaints ;  in  fome 
cafes,  as  in  diabetes,  it  may  be  given  in  divided  por¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  of  two  quarts  -  a-day.  It  is  ufed 
externally  for  wafhlng  what  are  called  foul  or  UUondU 
twn  d  ujfe1?  \lt  .ie  alfo  mj€&ed  into  the  vagina  and  other 
parts  affeded  with  preternatural  difeharges  fromhxity. 
The  ufe  of  lime-water  in  feui  vy  is  very  doubtful. 

Vinegar  of  /quills . 

m  Take  of  fquilb,  dried,  one  pound  ;  vinegar,  fix  pints  • 
proof-fpint,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  the  fquills  in 
Ymegar>  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  gl.fs  veflH, 
lor  lour-and-twenty  hours ;  then  prefs  otrt  the  li- 
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quor,  3nd  fet  it  by  that  the  feces  may  fubfide  :  lad-  Prepara- 
ly,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  fpirit.  Z.tions  and 
Take  of  dried  root  of  fquills,  two  ounces  ;  diftiiled 

vinegar,  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  re&ified  fpirit  ■  -  —,_j 

of  wine,  three  ounces.  Macerate  the  fquills  with 
the  vinegar  eight  days  ;  then  prefs  out  the  vinegar, 
to  which  add  the  fpirit ;  and  when  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  E. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a  medicine  of  great  antiquity  ; 
we  And  in  a  treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  account 
of  its  preparation,  and  of  many  particular  virtuesrthen 
aferibed  to  it.  It  is  a  very  powerful  ftimulant,  aperi¬ 
ent,  and  what  is  called  an  attenuant  of  tenacious  juices  ; 
and  hence  it  is  frequently  ufed,  with  great  fuccefs, 
in  diforders  of  the  breaft  oecafioned  by  a  load  of  thick 
phlegm,  and  for  promoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  is  from  a  dram  to  half  an 
ounce  :  where  crudities  abound  in  the  firft  paffares,  it 
may  be  given  at  firft  in  a  larger  dofe,  to  evacuate  them 
by  vomiting.  It  is  moft  conveniently  exhibited  along 
with  cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic  waters, 
which  prevent  the  naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  in 
fmall  dofes,  be  apt  to  occaflon. 

Aromatic  vinegar .  Suecf 

Take  of1  tops  of  rofemary,  leaves  of  fage,  each  four  40a** 
ounces ;  flowers  of  lavender,  two  ounces  ;  cloves 
two  dram3 ;  vinegar,  eight  pounds.  Macerate  for 
four  days,  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  ftrain  it. 

This  may  be  confldered  as  an  elegant  improvement 
of  what  had  formerly  a  place  in  the  foreign  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  under  the  title  of  acetmn prophylafiicum ,  which 
contained  not  only  the  prefent  articles,  but  alfo  a  con- 
fufed  farrago  of  others,  as  wormwood,  rue,  garlic, 
cinnamon,  6c c. 

It  is  faid,  that  during  the  plague  at  Marfeiiles,  four 
perfons,  by  the  ufe  of  the  acetum  prophyladlicum  as  a 
prefervative,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes  of  thofe  who 
were  infe&ed  :  that  under  colour  of  thofe  fervices,  they 
robbed  both  the  fick  and  the  dead  :  and  that  one  of  them 
being  afterwards  apprehended,  faved  himfelf  from  the 
gallows  by  difcovering  the  remedy.  The  preparation- 
was  hence  called  Vinaigre  des  quatre  voleurs  ;  “  The 
vinegar  of  the  four  thieves.5'  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  vinegar,  impregnated  with  autifeptic  vegetables, 
will  contribute  greatly  to  prevent  the  effedls  of  con¬ 
tagious  air  And  in  the  prefent  aromatic  vinegar  we 
have  a  ftronger  and  better  impregnation,  than  from  the 
numerous  articles  which  were  before  employed.  We 
are  far,  however,  from  imagining  that  it  will  be  able 
to  conntera&  the  contagion  of  the  plague  :  but  it  may 
on  different  occafions  be  more  powerful  than  vinegar 
in  its  Ample  ftate,  for  impregnating  with  antifeptic  va¬ 
pours  the  chambers  of  the  fick. 

Vinegar  of  rofes,  Suec. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  red  rofes  dried,  any  quantity; 
add  to  them  twelve  times  their  weight  of  vinegar.  ^ 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

This  has  been  chiefly  ufed  for  embrocating  the  head 
and  temples  in  fome  kinds  of  headach,  6cc.  in  which 
it  has  now  and  then  been  of  fervice.  *  It  has  alfo  been 
ufed  for  certain  cafes  of  ophthalmia.  But  before  it 
3  can 
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can  be  applied  to  the  eyes,  it  will  in  general  require  to 
be  diluted  with  water. 

Vinegar  of  lead.  Suec. 

Take  of  litharge,  triturated,  half  a  pound  ;  vinegar, 
two  pounds.  Digeft  them  together,  frequently 
Birring  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  rod,  till  the 
colour  of  blue  paper  be  not  changed  by  the  vinegar  ; 
p refer ve  for  ufe  the  clear  liquor  which  is  above  the 
fediment. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  folutionsof  fu- 
gar  of  lead,  or  acetatcd  cerufe,  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is 
only  ufedextemaily  aga’nft  cutaneous  eruptions,  rednefs, 
inflammations,  & c.  But  even  in  thefe  cafes  forite  think 
it  1*3  not  void  of  danger  :  and  it  is  alleged,  that  there 
arc  examples  of  its  coiibnued  ufe  having  occafioned 
fundry  ill  confequences.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  very 
doubtful.  But  by  means  of  the  acetated  cerufe  every 
purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by  this  may  be  accornpliflied. 
This  liquor  differs  only  in  the  proportions  from  the 
water  of  acetated  litharge  of  the  London  pharmaco* 
poeia. 

Vinegar  of  cofchicum .  Rofs. 

Take  of  the  recent  root  of  xolchicum  cut  into  dices, 
one  ounce  ;  vinegar,  one  pound.  Macerate  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  two  days :  then  drain  after  flight 
expreftion. 

Although  in  our  pharmacopoeias  a  place  he  given  to 
the  oxymel  and  fyrup  of  colchicumi  both  of  which  are 
formed  from  the  vinegar,  yet  the  vinegar  itfelf  is  not 
dire&ed  to  be  kept  in  its  feparate  (late  :  under  this 
form,  however,  it  may  often  be  employed  with  advan¬ 
tage. 

Infujlon  of  Peruvian  bark,  Suec. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  bruited,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
river  water,  boiling,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Digeft 
for  two  hours,  (baking  the  veffel  frequently  ;  then 
jftrain  the  liquor  with  expreflion. 

The  Peruvian  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  gives  out  its  medical  properties  to  water 
not  lefs  readily  in  the  way  of  infution  than  of  decoCtion. 
And  in  the  former,  the  extradive  matter  is  even  more 
in  a  (late  of  folution.  An  infution,  however,  not  only 
more  elegant,  but  Wronger  than  the  prefent,  might 
be  obtained,  from  employing  cold  inflead  of  boiling 
water,  and  from  continuing  the  maceration  for  a  great¬ 
er  length  of  time.  But  in  whatever  manner  it  be  form¬ 
ed,  an  infution  will  often  tit  on  the  flomach,  when 
the  bark  either  in  fubftance  or  deco&ion  cannot  be  re¬ 
tailed. 

Tar-water,  Suec. 

Take  of  tar  two  pounds  ;  water,  one  gallon.  Stir 
them  ftrongly  together  with  a  wooden  rod  ;  and 
after  (landing  to  fettle  for  twelve  hours,  pour  off 
the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar-water  has  lately  been  recommended  to  the  world 
as  a  certain  and  fafe  medicine  in  almotl  all  difeafes  ; 
a  flow  yet  effe&ual  alterative  in  cahexies,  feurvies, 
chlorotic,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal,  and  other  chro¬ 
nical  complaints  ;  and  a  fudden  remedy  in  acute  di- 
ffempera  which  demand  immediate  relief,  as  pleurities, 
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peripneumonies,  the  fmall-pox,  and  all  kinds  of  fevers  Prepara- 
in  general.  The  medicine,  though  certainly  far  infe- T511*5 
rior  to  the  character  that  has  been  given  of  it,  is  doubt-  ti°^°  U 

lefs  in  many  cafes  of  confiderable  utility  :  it  fentibly  — ^ - a 

raifos  the  pulfe  ;  and  occafions  fome  contiderable  eva¬ 
cuation,  generally  by  perfpiration  or  urine,  though 
fometimes  by  (lool  or  vomit.  Hence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
by  increafmg  the  vis  vitae,  and  enabling  nature  to 
expel  the  morbific  humours. 

We  (hall  here  infert,  from  the  firft  public  recommend- 
er  of  this  liquor  (Btftiop  Berkeley),  fome  obfervations 
on  the  manner  of  ufing  it.  “  Tar-water,  when  right, 
is  not  paler  than  French,  nor  deeper  coloured  than 
SpanSfli,  white  wine,  and  full  as  clear  ;  if  there  be  not 
a  fpirit  very  fentibly  perceived,  in  drinking,  you  may 
conclude  the  tar-water  is  not  good.  It  may  be  drank 
either  cold  or  warm.  In  colics,  I  take  it  to  be  bed 
warm.  As  to  the  quantity,  in  common  chronical  in- 
difpotition?,  a  pint  a-day  may  fuffice,  taken  on  an 
empty  flomach,  at  two  or  four  times,  viz,  night  and 
morning,  and  about  two  hours  after  dinner  and  break- 
faft  :  more  may  be  taken  by  ftronger  ftomachs.  But 
thofe  who  labour  under  great  and  inveterate  maladies, 
mu  A  drink  a  greater  quantity,  at  lead  a  quart  every 
twenty-four  hours.  All  of  this  clafs  muft  have  much 
patience  and  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  medicine^,  which,  though  fure,  muft  yet 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  invete- 
terate  chronical  diforders.  In  acute  cafes,  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  it  muft  be  drank  in  bed  warm,  and  in  great 
quantity  (the  fever  dill  enabling  the  patient  to  drink), 
perhaps  a  pint  every  hour,  which  Ijhave  known  to 
work  furprifing  cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick,  and 
gives  fuch  fphits,  that  the  patients  often  think  them* 

(elves  cured  before  the  fever  has  quite  left  them.” 

Notwithftanding  thefe  encomiums,  tar-water  feems 
to  be  faft  lofing  its  reputation.  It  is  not  probable  that 
water  can  take  up  any  of  the  more  a&ive  principles  of 
the  tar ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to 
feparate  its  acid  by  diftlllation,  and  mix  it  with  water 
occationally  :  for  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  the  water 
can  only  take  up  the  acid  of  the  tar,  perhaps  charged 
with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  oily  matter  in  the  (late 
of  an  acid  foap. 

Decodion  of  catechu .  Gen: 

Take  of  catechu,  three  drams;  fpring-water,  two 
pounds  :  boil  it  to  one  pound  ;  and  add  to  the  drain¬ 
ed  liquor,  of  fyrup  of  quinces,  three  ounces. 

This  decoCtion  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  fimflar 
to  the  deco&um  japonicum,  and  deco&um  terra  ja« 
ponicse  of  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeia: 
and  like  thefe  it  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  medicine  in  fluxes  that  are  not  critical  or  fymp- 
tomatic,  and  in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the  inteftines.  A 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or  oftener  : 
thus  managed,  it  produces  much  better  effeCts  than  if 
larger  doles  are  given  at  once.  But  for  extracting  the 
powers  of  the  catechu,  boiling  is  not  requifite.  By 
fimple  infution  in  warm  water,  all  its  a&ive  parts  are 
readily  and  completely  diffolved.  It  may  in  this  man¬ 
ner  alfo  be  readily  united  with  cinnamon  or  other  aro¬ 
matics.  And  an  infufum  japonicum  is,  we  think,  a 
formula  juftly  intitled  to  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

4  Ch»ap* 
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Chap.  XX.  Medicated  Wines . 


'  ^HE  original  intention  of  medicated  wines  was, 
that  medicines,  which  were  to  be  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  might  be  taken  in  the  mod  familiar 
and  agreeable  form  j  by  this  meana  a  couife  of  reme¬ 
dies  was  complied  with,  notwithftanding  the  repug¬ 
nance  and  averflon  which  the  Tick  often  manifeft  to 
thofe  dire&ly  furnifhed  from  the  /hops  ;  and  hence 
the  inferior  fort  of  people  had  their  medicated  ales. 
Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  liquors  excellently  extra#,  the 
virtues  of  feveral  fimples,  and  are  not  ill  fitted  for 
keeping,  they  have  been  employed  as  officinal  men- 
itrua  alfo  ;  and  fubftancee  of  the  greateft  efficacy  are 
trufted  in  this  form.  As  compounds  of  water  and  in- 
flammable  fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch  parts  of  vegetables 
and  animals  as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors ;  though 
moft  of  them  abound  at  the  fame  time  with  a  mucila- 
gmciis  or  vifeous  fubftance,  which  renders  them  lefs 
effedual  menllrua  than  purer  mixtures  of  water  and 
lpint.  They  contain  likewife  a  fubtile  acid,  which 
fomewhat  further  obftruds  their  a&ion  on  certain  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  matters;  but  enables  them,  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  quantity,  to  dilTolve  fome  bodies  of  the 
metallic  kind,  and  thus  impregnate  themfdves  with 
the  corroborating  virtues  of  fleel,  the  alterative  and 
emetic  powers  of  antimony,  and  the  noxious  qualities 
or  lead. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after  they  have  been 
itrained,  you  may  add  about  one-twentieth  their  quan- 
tity  of  proof  fpitit,  to  preferve  them  from  fermenta- 
tyon.  1  hey  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  the  fame 
kind  of  glafs  bottles  that  wines  generally  are  for  com.- 
mon  ufes,  which  fhould  likewife  be  corked  with  the 
lame  care. " 

Wine  of  aloes.  L,. 

408  Take  of  foco tonne  aloes,  eight  ounces;  white  canella, 
commonly  called  winter's  bark ,  two  ounces ;  Spa- 
m/h  white  wine,  fix  pints;  proof-fpirlt,  two  pints. 

1  owder  the  aloes  and  white  canella  feparately ;  when 
mixed,  pour  on  them  the  wine  and  fpmt  :  after¬ 
wards  digeft  for  fourteen  days,  now  and  then  ffia- 
kmg  them  ;  laftly,  ftram.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to 
mix  white  fand,  cleanfed  from  impurities,  with  the 
powder,  in  order  to  prevent  the  moiftened  aloes  from 
getting  into  lumps. 

Aloetic  wine,  or  facred  tin  Bure.  E.  > 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  leffer  carda¬ 
mom  feeds,  ginger,  each  one  dram  ;  Spanilh  white 
wine,  twe  pounds.  Digeft  for  feven  days,  ftirring 
now  and  then,  and  afterwards  ftrain.  & 

I  his  medicine  has  long  been  in  great  efteem,  not 
7  *8  *  c?tlla«*c,  but  likewife  as  a  ftimulus  ;  the 
wine  diffolving  all  that  part  of  the  aloes  In  which  thefe 
qualities  refide,  a  portion  only  of  the  lefs  aftive  reli- 

'ddednloter  ^tf  ltlt-  The  somatic  ingredients  are 
.,dded  to  warm  the  med.c.ne,  and  fomewhat  alleviate 
.  the  Ul  flavour  tf  the  aloes :  white  canella,  ®r  cloves,  are 
laid,  among  numerous  materials  that  have  been  tried 
to  anfwer  this  end  the  moft  fuccefsfully  ;  hence  the 

ztzss**™'***  int° ihe 
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The  facred  tindure  appears  from  long  experience  to  Prcpm-a- 
be  a  medicine  of  excellent  fervice  in  languid,  phleg- tions  and 
matic  habits,  not  only  for  cleanfing  the  prim*  vise, 
but  likewife  for  Simulating  the  folids,  warming  the  • 

habit,  promoting  or  exciting  the  uterine  purgations, 
and  the  hemorrhoidal  flux.  Phe  dofe,  as  a  purgative, 
is  from  one  to  two  ounces  or  more.  It  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  produdive  of  excel¬ 
lent  effeds,  as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes, 
at  proper  intervals  :  thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a 
coniiderable  time  operate  remarkably  by  ftool  ;  but  at 
length  proves  purgative,  and  occafions  a  lax  habit  of 
much  longer  continuance  than  that  produced  by  the 
other  common  cathartics. 

Bitter  wine.  E. 

Take  of  root  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ;  Peruvian  4®  i 
bark,  one  ounce  ;  Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two  ' 
drams  ;  white  canella,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpirit,  four 
ounces;  Spanilh  white- wine,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  after  twenty-four  hours  add 
the  wine  ;  then  macerate  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  wine  is  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
ftomachic  tinaure,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  The 
wine  is  a  menftruum  fully  capable  of  extrading  the 
a^ive  powers  of  the  different  ingredients  ;  and  it  fup- 
pliee  us  with  a  very  ufeful  and  elegant  ftomachic  me¬ 
dicine,  anfwering  the  purpofes  intended  much  better 
than  the  celebrated  elixir  of  Van  Helmont,  and  other 
unchemical  and  uncertain  preparations,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Wine  of  antimony.  L. 

Take  of  vitrified  antimony,  powdered,  one  ounce  • 
opanilh  white  wine,  a  pint  and  an  half.  Digeft  fo’r 
twelve  days,  frequently  disking  the  veffel,  and  filter 
the  wine  through  paper. 

Antimonial  wine.  E. 

Take  of  glafs  of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  one  .IO 
ounce  ;  Spanilh  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces.  Ma-  4 
cerate  for  three  days,  ftirring  them  now  and  then, 
and  afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor  through  paper 
However  carefully  the  fettling  and  decantation  are 
performed,  the  filtration  of  the  wine  through  paper 
appears  to  be  neceffary,  left  fome  of  the  finer  partsof 
the  glafs  mould  chance  to  remain  fufpended  in  fub- 
Itance.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  moft  other  wines  and 
tinctures,  where  the  matter  left  undiffolved  by  the  men- 
itruum  13  ofhttle  confequence  ;  the  aiuimonial  glafs, 
a.ter  the  adien  of  the  wine,  continues  as  virulent  as 
ever,  and  capable  of  impregnating  frerti  parcels  of  the 
liquor  as  ftrongly  as  the  firft,  and  this,  in  appearance 
mexhauftibly.  After  thirty  repeated  infufions,  it  has’ 
been  found  fcarce  fenfibly  diminilhed  in  weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  poflefies  the  whole  virtues  of 
that  mmeral  and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to 
perform  all  that  can  be  effeded  by  any  antimonial  pre¬ 
paration  ;  with  this  advantage,  that  as  the  adive  part 
of  the  annmony  is  here  already  diffolved  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  its  operation  is  more 
certain.  Given  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops  it 
generally  ads  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic  ;  in  lar 
ger  dofes,  as  a  diuretic  and  cathartic  ;  while  three  or 
four  drams  prove  for  the  moft  part  violently  emetic 
D  - 
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It  Has  been  chiefly  ufcd  with  this  laft  intention,  in 
fome  maniacal  and  apoplectic  cafes ;  and  hence  it 
gained  the  name  of  emetic  wine . 

The  quantity  of  the  regnline  part  n^uft,  however, 
vary  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  acid  matter  in 
different  wines,  and  the  operation  of  the  medicine  mu  t 
be  thereby  lefs  certain  in  degree  ;  the  vitrum  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  crocus  for  making  this  preparation.  See 
the  different  preparations  of  Antimony. 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony .  L. 

Take  of  tartarized  antimony,  two  ferupies ;  boiling 
diftilled  water,  two  ounces;  Spanifh  white  wine, 
eight  ounces  *,  diffolve  the  tartarized  antimony  in 
the  boiling  diftilled  water,  and  add  the  wine. 

Wine  of  antimonial  tartar .  E. 

Take  of  antimonial  tartar,  commonly  called  emetic  tar¬ 
tar  ,  twenty- four  grains;  and  diffolve  it  in  a  pound 
of  Spanifh  white  wine. 

Watery  folutions  of  emetic  tartar,  on  handing,  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  part  which  is  lefs  completely  in  a  faline  ftate  ; 
by  this  means,  and  efpecially  if  the  folution  be  not 
fliaken  before  ufing  it,  the  dofe  of  that  medicine  is 
fomewhat  ambiguous  :  in  the  above  formula,  the  acid 
matter  of  the  wine  increafes  the  faline  ftate  of  the  an¬ 
timony,  and  therefore  its  folubility,  whereby  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  medicine  is  more  certain,  and  in  many 
cafes  more  powerful.  From  the  certainty  of  its  effeCts, 
this  preparation  might  be  very  convenient  in  large 
hofpitals  or  armies,  where  great  numbers  of  the  Tick, 
and  inaccurate  nurfing,  frequently  occafion  an  uncer¬ 
tain  or  dangerous  pra&ice. 

In  the  formula  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
each  ounce  of  the  wine  contains  two  grains  of  the  tar¬ 
tarized  antimony  ;  but  in  that  of  the  London  college, 
each  ounce  of  the  menftruum  contains  four  grains  : 
hence,  while  an  ounce  of  the  one  may  be  employed  for 
exciting  full  vomiting,  the  fame  quantity  c-f  the  other 
would  be  too  ftrong  a  dofe.  It  is  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  that,  in  articles  of  this  a&ive  nature,  the  propor¬ 
tions  employed  by  the  two  colleges  fhould  differ  fo 
confiderably  :  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better, 
had  the  London  college  adopted  the  proportions  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  of  Edinburgh,  as  they  have  followed 
them  in  adopting  this  formula. 

Wine  of  iron.  L. 

Take  of  filings  of  iron,  four  ounces  ;  Spanifh  white 
wine,  four  pints.  Digefl  for  a  month,  often  (baking 
the  veffel,  and  then  ftrain. 

This  formula  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  is  now 
not  only  fimplifkd,  but  improved,  when  compared 
with  their  former  vinum  chalybeatum :  for  the  cinnamon 
and  other  articles  which  were  then  conjoined  with  the 
iron,  were  certainly  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwife  ; 
but  at  the  fame  timr,  Rhenifh  wine,  formerly  employ¬ 
ed,  is  perhaps  to  be  confideted  as  a  better  menftruum 
than  the  Spanish  wine  now  direfted.  It  may  ftill, 
however,  be  juftly  confidered  as  a  good  chalybeate ; 
and  we  think  the  Edinburgh  college  have  done  wrong 
in  reje£\ing  the  formula  from  their  pharmacopoeia. 

By  the  London  college  it  was  formerly  prepared  by 
maceration,  without  heat ;  now,  however,  they  dire£t 
digeftion  for  the  fpace  of  a  month.  Some  have  ob- 
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jefted  to  the  ufe  of  heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine  Prepara- 

more  ftrongly  with  the  metal,  and  thus  rendered 

more  unpleafant  to  the  tafte  :  but  if  this  was  the  only  tionsf 

inconvenience,  the  remedy  would  be  eafy,  diluting  it  - 1 

with  more  wine.  Heat  has  another  effeft,  much  lefs 
defirable,  and  which  art  cannot  remedy  ;  making,  a 
difagreeable  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  it- 
felf :  hence  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  very  mo¬ 
derate.  . 

Steel-wine  is  a  very  ufeful  preparation  of  this  metal, 
and  frequently  exhibited  in  chlorotic,  and  other  indif- 
pofi rions  where  chalybeates  are  proper..  Boerhaave 
recommends  it  as  one  of  the  nobleft  medicines  he  was 
acquainted  with  for  promoting  that  power  in  the  body 
by  which  blood  is  made,  when  weakened  by  a  bare 
debility  of  the  over-relaxed  foiids,  and  an  indolent, 
cold,  aqueous  indifpofition  of  the  juices  :  for  in  this 
cafe,  fays  he,  no  virtue  of  any  vegetable  or  animal 
fubftance,  no  diet,  nor  regimen,  can  effed  that  which 
is  effe&ed  by  iron  :  but  it  proves  hurtful  where  the 
vital  powers  are  already  too  ftrong,  whether  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fluids  or  the  folids.  The  dofe  is  from 
a  dram  to  half  an  ounce  ;  which  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Some  direft  folutions  of  iron,  made  in  wine  or  other 
vegetable  acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of 
an  extract,  under  the  title  of  extraBum  martis.  Thefe 
preparations  have  no  advantage,  in  point  of  virtue, 
above  the  common  chalybeates;. though  in  fome  forms, 
that  of  pills  in  particular,  they  may  be  rather  more 
commodioufiy  exhibited  than  mod  of  the  officinal  cha- 
lybeates.of  equal  efficacy.  They  may  be  made  into 
pills  by  themfelves,  and  are  tenacious  enough  to  re¬ 
duce  other  fubftances  into  that  form. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha,  bruifed,  two  ounces ;  4 7  3 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  ten  days, 
and  ftrain. 

Wine,  or  tinfture ,  of  ipecacuanha.  E. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ;  Spanifh 
white  wine,  fifteen  ounces.  After  three  days  ma¬ 
ceration,  let  the  rin&ure  be  filtrated  tv*  ufe. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild  and  fafe  emetics, 
and  equally  ferviceable  in  dyfenteries  alfo  with  the  ipe¬ 
cacuanha  in  fubftance;  this  root  yielding  nearly  ail  its 
virtues  to  the  Spanifh  white  wine  here  ordered,  as  it 
does  a  good  fhare  of  them  even  to  aqueous  liquors. 

The  common  dofe  is  an  ounce,  more  or  lcta  according 
to  the  3ge  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  Ihe  college 
of  Edinburgh  added  formerly  a  fcruple  of  cochineal, 
which  imparts  a  tine  red  colour  to  the  liquor  :  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  now  omitted,  on  a  complaint  that  the  red  co¬ 
lour  of  the  matters  evacuated  fometimes  alarmed  the 
patient,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  difeharge  of  blood. 

Wine  of  millepeds .  E, 

Take  of  live  millepeds,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ;  Rhenifh  ^ 
wine,  eight  ounces.  Infui'e  them  together  for  twelve 
hours,  and  afterwards  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
drainer. 

This  wine  has  been  commended  as  an  admirable 
cleanfer  of  all  the  vifeera,  yielding  to  nothing  in  the 
iaundite  and  obftruaions  of  the  kidneys  or  urinary 
J  5  paflagea. 
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rrepara-  paffages,  of  excellent  fervice  in  almofl  all  chronical  di- 
flernperp,  even  in  fcrofulous  and  Arumous  fwellings, 
and  in  defluxions  of  rheum  upon  the  eyes.  But  thofe 
who  expected  thefe  extraordinary  virtues  from  it  have 
often  been  deceived;  and  at  prefent  there  are  few  who 
have  any  great  dependence  on  it;  and  hence  it  is  omit¬ 
ted  by  the  London  college,  probably  without  any  lofs. 
It  is  direded  to  be  given  from  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces. 

Wine  of  rhubarb.  L. 

415  Take  of  diced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  an  half;  lefler 
cardamom-fceds,  bruifed  and  hulked,  half  an  ouik-s; 
fafFron,  two  drams ;  Spanilh  white  wine,  two  pints; 
proof-fpirit,  eight  ounces.  Digelt  for  ten  days,  and 
ltrain. 


M  A  c  y: 


intended  that  the  fqnills  Ihould  exert  their  efTefis,  not^epara- 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  but  on  the  kidneys  or  other  dons  and 
excretories.  Compofi- 
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Zedoary  wine .  ■■ 

Take  of  the  root  of  zedoary,  gently  bruifed,  two 
pounds  ;  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  pounds.  Let  them 
he  macerated  for  a  month  ;  then  add  fpring  water, 
eight  pounds.  Diftil  from  thence  twelve  pounds. 
Though  this  formula  has  the  name  of  a  wine,  yet 
it  is  in  reality  a  di (tilled  fpirit,  nothing  from  the  ze¬ 
doary  but  a  portion  of  its  efTential  oil  being  united 
with  the  ardent  fpirit  :  and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  adive  powers  of  this  article,  both  as  depend¬ 
ing  on  aroma  and  bitternefs,  might  he  better  obtained 
by  a  fimple  infufion  in  Spanilh  white  wine. 
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Rhubarb-wine.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces;  white  canella,  one  dram; 
proof-fpirit,  two  ounces ;  Spanilh  white  wine,  fif¬ 
teen  ounces.  Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  flrain. 
By  a  Hilling  the  folvent  power  of  the  menflruum, 
the  proof-fpirit  in  the  above  formula  is  a  very  ufefui 
addition.  This  is  a  warm,  cordial,  laxative  medicine. 
It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the  Homach  and  bowels, 
and  feme  kinds  of  loofenelfes,  for  evacuating  the  of¬ 
fending  matter,  and  (Lengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera.  It  may  he  given  from  half  a  fpoonful  to  three 
or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  diforder,  and  the  purpofes  it  is  intended 
to  anfwer. 

T  obacco-wine. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  bell  Virginian  tobacco, 
one  ounce ;  Spanilh  white  wane,  one  pound.  Ma¬ 
cerate  for  four  days,  and  then  llrain  the  liquor. 

We  have  already,  under  the  article  Nicotiana, 
offered  fome  obfervations  on  its  hte  introdudion  into 
pra&ice  by  Dr  Fowler,  as  a  very  ufefui  remedy  in 
the  cure  of  dropfiea  and  dyfiwies.  From  his  trea- 
tife  on  that  fubjed  the  prefent  formula  is  taken  ;  and 
we  may  obferve,  that  while  in  practice  we  have 
frequently  experienced  from  the  tobacco  thofe  good 
effects  for  which  Dr  Fowler  recommends  it,  we  are 
inclined  to  give  the  prefent  formula  the  preference 
to  every  other  which  he  has  propofed.  It  feems  to 
extrad  more  fully  the  adive  principles  of  the  tobacco 
than  either  water  or  fpirit  taken  feparately.  For  fur* 
ther  obfervations  on  the  medical  virtues  of  tobacco,  fee 
the  article  Nicotiana. 

Squill •  wine.  S  u  ec. 

Take  of  dried  fquill,  iliced,  one  ounce ;  ginger,  one 
dram  ;  French  white  wine,  two  pounds.  Macerate 
for  three  days,  and  then  Aram. 

By  the  wine  employed  as  a  menflruum,  the  aftive 
properties  of  the  fquills  may  be  readily  extraded;  and 
in  fome  cafes  at  leaft  the  prefent  formula  may  iuflly 
be  conndered  as  intitled  to  a  preference  over  either  the 
vinegar  or  oxymel  of  fquilb,  which  have  a  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias.  The  ginger  here  added  to  the  fquills 
operates  as  an  ufefui  corrigent ;  and  on  this  account 
the  prefent  formula  is  preferable  to  the  fquill- wine  of 
fome  other  pharmacopeias,  where  the  fquills  alone  arc 
tiled;  For  rt  is  chiefly  ufed  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  is 
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Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  dired  menflruum  of 
the  refins  and  efTential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally 
extrads  thefe  adive  principles  from  fundry  vegetable 
matters,  which  yield  them  to  water  either  not  at  all, 
or  only  in  part.  It  difl'olvea  likewife  the  fweet  faccha- 
rine  matter  of  vegetables ;  and  generally  thofe  parts  of 
animal  bodies  in  which  their  peculiar  fmell  and  tafle 
refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  extraded  almofl 
equally  by  water  and  re&ified  fpirit ;  but  in  the  wa¬ 
tery  and  fpirituous  tindures  of  them  there  is  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  adive  parts  in  the  watery  excradions 
are  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  inert  gummy 
matter*  on  which  their  folubility  in  this  menllruum  in  a 
great  meafure  depends,  while  redifled  fpirit  extrads 
them  almofl  pure  from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpiri- 
tuous  tindures  are  mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  part 
of  what  the  fpirit  had  taken  up  from  the  fubjed  gene¬ 
rally  feparates  and  fubfides,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  freed  from  that  matter  which,  being' blended 
with  it  in  the  original  vegetable,  made  it  foluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  univerfal ;  for  the  ac« 
tive  parts  of  fome  vegetables,  when  extraded  by  redi- 
Hed  fpirit,  are  not  precipitated  by  water,  being  almofl: 
equally  foluble  in  both  menftrua. 

lledified  fpirit  may  be  tinged  by  vegetables  of  all 
colours  except  Hue  :  the  leaves  of  plants  in  general, 
which  give  out  but  little  of  their  natural  colour  to  wa¬ 
tery  liquors,  communicate  to  fpirit  the  whole  of  their 
green  tindure,  which  for  the  moil  part  proves  elegant* 
though  not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  deeperr  the  colour  of  fpirituous 
tindures ;  and  hence  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  diffolving  power  of  the  menflruum,  though 
this  doe3  not  appear  from  experience:  in  the  trials  that 
have  been  made  to  determine  this  affair,  no  more  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep-coloured  tindures 
than  in  the  paler  ones,  and  often  not  fo  much  :  if  the 
alkali  be  added  after  the  extradion  of  the  tindure,  it 
will  heighten  the  colour  as  much  as  when  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  at  firft.  Nor  does  the  addition  of  thefe 
falts  make  tindures  ufelefs  only,  but  likewife  pre¬ 
judicial,  as  they  in  generaHnjure  the  flavour  of  aro¬ 
matics,  and  fuperadd  a  quality,  fometimes  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  medicine.  Volatile  alkaline  falts, 
in  many  cafes,  promote  the  adion  of  the  fpirits.  A- 
3^2  cids 
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Prepara-  cida  generally  weaken  it ;  unlefs  when  the  acid  ha£ 
tions  and  been  previoufly  combined  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into 
tjon«;  *  a  compound  of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified  fpirit . 

y  v  TinBurc  of  wormwood E. 

420  Take  of  the  flowering  tops  of  wormwood,  properly 

dried,  four  ounces;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds.  Macerate  for  two  days  ;  then  prefs  out 
*  the  fpirit,  and  pour  it  on  two  ounces  of  wormwood. 

Macerate  again  for  four  days  ;  then  prefs  the.  tinc¬ 
ture  through  a  cloth,  and  afterwards  drain  it  through 
paper. 

The  aromatic  parts  of  wormwood  are  more  efpe- 
cially  found  in  the  flowering  tops,  and  its  bitternefs  in 
the  leaves  :  but  as  the  latter  are  replete  with  a  muci¬ 
laginous  matter,  which  might  impede  the  a#ion  of  the 
menftruum  on  the  aromatic  parts  in  this  very  elegant 
formula,  the  flowering  tops  are  infufed  fir  ft,  and  their 
tin#ure  made  to  extra#  the  bitter  parts  of  the  leaves 
and  ftalks.  This  preparation  may  therefore  be  con- 
fldered  as  containing  the  whole  virtues  of  the  plant. 

In  the  tin#ure  of  wormwood  we  have  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  vegetable  bitters.  It  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  an  anthelmintic,  and  flill  more  frequently  in  fio- 
mach  ailments :  But  to  mofl  people  it  is  a  very  difa- 
greeable  medicine. 

Tindure  of  aloes.  L. 

421  Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 

extra#  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  diftilled 
water,  proof-fpirit,  of  each  eight  ounces.  Digeft 
in  a  fand-bath,  now  and  then  fhakiiig  the  veflel,  un¬ 
til  the  extra#  be  diffolved,  and  then  drain. 

In  this  fimple  tin#ure  all  the  a#ive  parts  of  the 
aloes,  whether  of  a  gummy  or  refinous  nature,  are 
fufpended  in  the  menftruum.  The  extra#  of  liquorice 
ferves  both  to  promote  the  fufpenfion  and  to  cover  the 
tafte  of  the  aloes ;  and  in  thefe  cafe3  where  we  wifti 
for  the  operation  of  the  aloes  alone,  without  the  aid 
either  of  an  adjuvans  or  corrigens,  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  beft  formulas  under  which  aloes  can  be  exhibited 
in  a  fluid  date. 

Compound  tinfture  of  aloes .  E. 

422  Take  of  tin#ure  of  myrrh,  two  pints  ;  faffron,  foco¬ 
torine  aloes,  of  each  three  ounces.  Digefl  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain.  * 

j Elixir  of  aloes ,  commonly  called  elixir  proprietors .  E. 

Take  of  myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  focotorine 
aloes,  an  dunce  and  a  half ;  Englifh  faffron,  one 
ounce  ;  re#ified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpirit,  of  each 
one  pound.  Digefi  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days  ;  then  add  the  aloes  in  pow¬ 
der,  and  the  faffron  ;  continue  the  digeftion  for  two 
days  longer,  fuffer  the  feces  to  fubfide,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  elixir. 

Thefe  two  formulae,  though  the  mode  of  prepara¬ 
tion  be  fomewhat  varied,  do  not  materially  differ  from 
each  other ;  and  both  may  be  confidered  as  being  the 
elixir  proprietors  of  Paracelfus,  improved  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  preparation.  The  myrrh,  faffron,  and 
aloes,  have  been  ufualiy  dire#ed  to  be  digefted  in  the 
fpirit  together  :  by  this  method,  the  menftruum  foon 
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loads  itfelf  with  the  latter,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  take  up  Prepara- 
any  of  the  myrrh  ;  while  a  tin#ure,  extra#ed  firft  “,,ns  arb*  , 
from  the  myrrh,  readily  diffolves  a  large  quantity  of 
the  others.  The  alkaline  fait,  commonly  ordered  in  ** 

thefe  preparations  with  a  view  to  promote  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  myrrh,  we  have  already  obftrved  to  be 
ufelefs  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  now  omitted.  Inftead 
of  employing  the  re#ified  fpirit  alone,  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  ufed  an  equal  portion  of  proof-fpirit, 
which  is  not  only  a  more  complete  menftruum,  but 
alfo  renders  the  medicine  lefs  heating. 

This  medicine  is  highly  recommended,  and  not  un¬ 
deservedly,  as  a  warm  ftimulant  and  aperient.  It 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  other  vifeera,  cleanfes  the 
firft  paffages  from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  promotes  the 
natural  fecretions  in  general.  Its  continued  ufe  haa 
frequently  done  much  fervice  in  cache#ic  and  i#erie 
cafes,  uterine  obftru#ions,  and  other  fimilar  diforders  % 
particularly  in  cold  pale  phlegmatic  habits.  Where 
the  patient  is  of  a  hot  bilious  conftitution  and  florid 
complexion,  this  warm  flimulating  medicine  is  lefs  pro- 
per,  and  fometimes  prejudicial.  The  dofe  may  be 
from  twenty  drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  or  more,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  according  to  the  purpofes  which  it 
is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Vitriolic  elixir  of  aloes ,  or  proprietatis .  E. 

Take  of  myrrh,  focotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce  and 
a  half ;  Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce  ;  dulcified  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  one  pound.  Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the 
fpirit  for  four  days  in  a  clofe  veflel  ;  then  add  the 
faffron  and  aloes.  Digeft  again  four  days;  and  when 
the  feces  have  fubfided  pour  off  the  elixir. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  reformed  this  prepara¬ 
tion  confiderably ;  and  efpecially  by  dire#ing  the 
myrrh  to  be  digefted  firft,  for  the  famereafons  as  were 
obferved  on  the  preceding  article.  Here  the  dulcified 
fpirit  of  vitriol  is  very  judicioufly  fubftituted  for  the 
fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in  other  books  of  pharmacy 
to  be  added  to  the  foregoing  preparation  ;  for  that 
ftrong  acid  precipitates  from  the  liquor  great  part  of 
what  it  had  before  taken  up  from  the  other  ingredients; 
whereas,  when  the  acid  is  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit,  and  thereby  dulcified,  as  it  is  called, 
it  does  not  impede  it3  diffolving  power.  This  elixir 
poffeffes  the  general  virtues  of  the  preceding,  and  is, 
in  virtue  of  the  menftruum,  preferred  to  it  in  hot  corr- 
ftitutiens  and  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach. 

Aromatic  tincture,  E. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  fix  drams :  leffer  c***damom  feeds,  424 
one  ounce  ;  garden-angelica  root,  three  drams;  long 
pepper,  two  drams;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  an 
half.  Macerate  for  fe^n  days,  and  filter  the  tinc¬ 
ture.  , 

This  preparation  is  improved  from  the  preceding 
editions  by  the  omifiion  of  fome  articles,  either  fuper- 
fluous  or  foreign  to  the  intention  ;  galangal,  gentian, 
zedoary,  barberries,  and  calamus  aromaticus.  As 
now  reformed,  it  is  a  fufficiently  elegant  warm  aro¬ 
matic. 

This  very  warm  aromatic  is  too  hot  to  be  given  with¬ 
out  dilution.  A  tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  in 
wine  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languors,, 
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Prepara-  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  and  other  fimi- 
Iar  complaints;  and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  often  employed 
with  advantage. 

~ ^  Tindure  of  afafcetida.  L. 

4 2  5  Take  of  afafcetida,  four  ounces  ;  re&ified  fpirit  of 

wine,  two  pints.  Digefl  with  a  gentle  heat  for  fix 
days,  and  drain. 

Fetid  tindure .  E, 

Take  of  afafcetida,  two  ounces  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  ©ne  pound.  Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a 
clofe  fhut  veffel,  and  drain. 

Of  thefe  two  formula,  the  lift  Is  perhaps  moft  ge- 
nerally  ufeful  :  The  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is 
not  only  a  more  powerful  menftruum  than  the  reftified 
Ipirtt  of  wine,  but  alfo  coincides  with  the  general  vir- 
tues  ot  the  remedy. 

.  ™s  t^n<^ure  poffefTe8  the  virtues  of  the  afafcetida 
ltfelf;  and  may  be  given  from  ten  drop3  to  fifty  or 
fixty.  It  wa3  firfl  propofed  to  be  made  with  proof- 
fpint  ;  this  diffolves  more  of  the  afafcetida  than  a  rec¬ 
tified  one  ;  but  the  tindhire  proves  turbid;  and  there¬ 
fore  rectified  fpirit,  which  extra&s  a  transparent  one, 
is  very  juftly  preferred  where  ardent  fpirit  is  fco  be  em¬ 
ployed  :  and  with  this  menftruum  we  can  at  leaft  ex¬ 
hibit  the  afafcetida  in  a  liquid  form  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent.  ° 

Fin  flu  re  of  half  am  of  Peru.  L. 

+  26  Take  of  balfam  of  Peru,  four  ounces;  reftified  fpirit 

OT  wmp  finp  \  n  +  TV _ /I  _  •!  .1  i 


Digell  until  the  balfam  be  dif- 


of  wne,  one  pint 
folved. 

The  whole  of  the  Peruvian  balfam  is  diffolved  by 
fp.nt  of  vune  :  this  therefore  may  he  conf.dered  as  a 
good  method  of  freeing  it  from  its  impurities  ;  while 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  thus  reduced  to  a  ft  »te  under 
which  it  may  be  readily  exhibited  :  but  at  prefeut  it 
is  very  ltttle  employed,  unlefs  in  compofition,  either 

under  this  or  any  other  form. 

Tindure  q/'  balfam  of  Tolu. 

427  Tak'  °f  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  rec¬ 
tified  fpint  of  wine,  one  pint.  Digeft  until  the  bal- 
ism  be  diflolved,  and  ftrain.  L. 

Take  of  balfam  of  T0I11,  an  ounce  and  an  half;  re&i- 
hed  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound.  Digeft  until  the 
balfam  be  diffolved,  and  then  ftrain  the  tindure.  E. 
1  his  folution  of  balfam  of  Tolu  poffeffes  aU  the  vir- 

Ihh  °Xthre  11  may  be  taken  internally, 

with  the  feveral  intentions  for  which  that  valuable  bal¬ 
fam  is  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful  or  two, 
n  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with  the  plain  fy- 
rup  of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant  bslfamic  fyrup.  * 

Compound  tindure  ofbenxoin.  L. 

42  T2ke  °f  btn,z°bl’  three  ounces  ;  ftorax  ftrained  two 
ounces;  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce;  focoo  .de 
aloes,  half  an  ounce;  red, Tied  fpirit  of  wine,  two 

SStnS^  ^  ^  ^  ** 

Traumatic  balfam .  E. 

Takfn°f  be"Z01‘n.’  tkree  ounces;  balfam  of  Peru,  two 
ounces;  hepattc  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ;  redded  fp° 
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nt  of  wine,  two  pounds.  Digeft  them  in  a  fand  Prepara 
heat  for  the  fpace  of  ten  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  tions  and 
balfam.  Ccmpofi- 

Although  the  London  college  have  changed  the  *,  — 
name  of  this  compofition,  yet  they  have  made  very- 
little  alteration  on  the  formula  which,  in  their  laft  edi- 
?ame  Traumatic  balfam  ;  a  name  which 
it  ftill  retains  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia;  and 
both  may  be  confidered  as  elegant  contra&ions  of  fome 
very  complicated  compofitions,  which  were  celebrated 
under  different  names;  fuch  as  Baume  de  Comman- 
deur,  Wade’s  balfam,  Friar’s  balfam,  Jefuit’s  drops, 

&c.  1  hefe,  in  general,  confided  of  a  confufed  far¬ 

rago  of  difcordant  fubftances.  They,  however,  de¬ 
rived  confiderable  activity  from  the  benzoin  and  aloee*; 
and  every  thing  to  be  expefted  from  them  may  readily 
be  obtained  from  the  prefent  formula. 

J  he  compound  tindture  of  benzoin,  or  traumatic 
balfam,  ftands  highly  recommended,  externally,  for 
cleanhng  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers,  for  difcuf- 
fmg  cold  tumors,  allaying  gouty,  rheumatic,  and 
other  ol  pains  and  aches  ;  and  likewife  internally, 
for  warming  and  lengthening  the  ftomach  and  in* 
teihnes,  expelling  flatulencies,  and  relieving  colic  com¬ 
plaints.  Outwardly,  it  1$  applied  cold  on  the  part 
with  a  feather  ;  inwardly,  a  few  drops  are  taken  at  a 
time,  in  wine  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

There  is,  however,  reafon  to  think  that  its  virtues 
have  been  confiderably  over-rated;  and  at  prefent  it 
is  much  lefs  employed  than  formerly,  recourfe  being 
chiefly  had  to  it  in  cafes  of  recent  wounds,  with  the 
view  of  flopping  hasmorrhagies,  and  of  promoting 
healing  by  the  firfl  intention,  as  it  is  called. 

Tindure  of  the  Spani/h  fly. 

Take  of  Lrui fed  can tli ’.rides,  two  drams;  cochineal, 
powdered,  half  a  dram  ;  proof-fpirit,  one  pint  and 
an  half.  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain.  L. 

C  7  cantha>;|J«,  one  dram;  proof-fpirit,  one 
pound.  Digeft  for  four  days,  and  ftrain  through 
paper.  E.  h 

Thefe  tinctures  pofTefs  the  whole  virtues  of  the  fly 
and  are  the  only  preparations  of  it  defigned  for  inter- 
nai  ufe  :  tindures  being  by  far  the  moft  commodious 
and  fa.e  form  for  the  exhibition  of  this  adive  druv. 
lhe  two  tinctures  are  fcarcely  different  in  virtue  from 
each  other.  1  he  cochineal  is  ufed  only  as  a  colour¬ 
ing  ingredient  :  the  gum-guaiacum,  camphor,  and  ef- 
icntial  oil  of  jumper-berries,  which  were  formerly  a  !• 
ted,  however  well  adapted  to  the  intentions  of  cure, 
could  be  of  little  conffquence  in  a  medicine  limited 
to  fo  fins  11  a  dofe.  If  any  additional  fubftances  (hould 
be  thought  requ.fite  for  promoting  the  effed  of  the 
cantharides,  whether  as  a  diuretic,  as  a  detergent  in 
ulcerations  of  the.  urinary  paffages,  or  as  a  fpeeme 
leliringent  of  femmal  gleets  and  the  fluor  albus,  they 
are  more  advantageoully  joined  extemporaneoufly  to 
the  tincture,  or  interpofed  by  themfelves  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals.  The  ufual  dofe  of  thefe  tindures  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops  ;  which  may  be  taken-in  a  «ffafa 
ot  water,  or  any  other  more  agreeable  liquor,  twice 
a  day  ;.and  increafed  by  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time 
according  to  the  effeft.  * 

The  tindure  of  cantharides  has  of  late  been  hi.ff.lv 
celebrated  as  a  fuccefsful  remedy  in  diabetic  caffs  ; 
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and  in  fome  inftinces  of  this  kind,  its  ufe  has  been 
pufhed  to  a  very  confiierable  extent,  without  giving 
rife  to  any  ftrangurious  affe&ions  :  But  we  have  not 
,  found  it  productive  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  any 
of  thofe  cafes  of  diabetes  in  which  we  have  tried  it. 
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the  two  menltrua,  and  of  heat,  having  been  refpec-  ivepara- 
tive'.y  compared  in  very  different  circumftances.  Onmuafi- 


From  o'ther  trials,  at  appears  that  caftor,  macera- \ ;"m,’oC 


Tinflure  of  cardamom. 

Take  of  leffer  cardamom.  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed-, 
three  ounces  ;  ptoof-fpirit,  two  pints.  *or 

eight  days,  and  ftrain.  I*.  •. 

Take  of  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  fix  ounces;  proor-ipi- 
rit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  fov  eight 
days,  and  drain  through  paper.  E. 

Tin&ure  of  cardamom  has  been  in  ufe  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  It  is  a  pleafant,  warm  cordial  ;  and 
may  be  taken,  along  with  any  proper  vehicle,  from  a 
dram  to  a  fpoonful  or  two. 

Compound  tinflure  of  cardamom.  L. 

Take  of  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  huficed,  caraway-feeds, 
cochineal,  each,  powdered,  two  drams  ;  cinnamon, 
bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  railing  ftoned,  four  ounces; 
proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  fourteen  days, 

and  flrain.  . 

This  tin&ure  contains  fo  fmall  a  proportion  ot  car- 
damorasasto  be  hardly  iutitled  to  derive  its  name 
from  that  article  ;  and  from  the  large  proportion  ot 
raifins  which  it  contains,  the  influence  of  the  aroma¬ 
tics  mud  be  almoft  entirely  prevented,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  from  thefe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  ootain 
any  a&ive  im  pregnat  ion. 

TinBure  of  cafcar'dla.  L. 

Take  of  the  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powdered,  four  ounces; 
proof-fpirit,  two  pints  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat 
for  eight  days,  and  ftiain.  _ 

Proof-fpirit ‘readily  extra&s  the  aftive  powers  of  the 

cafcarilla;  and  the  tin&ure  may  be  employed  to  an 

fwer  raoft  of  thofe  purpofes  for  which  the  bark  ltfelt 
is  recommended  :  But  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  it 
in  general  requires  to  be  exhibited  in  fubltance. 

Tinflure  of  cajlor. 

Take  of  Ruffia  caftor,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  proof- 
fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  ten  flays,  and  flrain. 

Take  of  Ruffia  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  veri¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound  ;  digeft  them  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  fix  days,  and  afterwards  flrain  off 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly  added  in  this  laft  pre- 

feription,  which  is  here  judicionfly  rejefted,  as  being 
at  leaft  an  ufelefs,  if  nQt  a  prejudicial,  mgredient  ^It 
has  been  difputed,  whether  a  weak  or  re&ihed  fp  ^ 
and  whether  cold  or  warm  digeftion,  aie  preferable 
for  making  this  tinfture.  To  determine  this  point, 
the  following  experiment  has  been  mentioned.  Some 
fine  Siberia  caftor  having  been  infufed  «  good  French 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  twenty  days,  the  tin&u 
proved  very  weak  :  On  the  fame  individual  caftor  (the 
magma  owefiduum  of  the  former  unsure)  the  fame 
quantity  of  readied  fpirit  was  poured  as  be  ore  ot 
brandy  ;  and  after  a  few  hours  warm  digeilio  ,  a 
tin&u;e  was  extrafted  much  ftronger  than  the  other. 
But  this  experiment  is  not  fatisfa&ory  :  the  effe&s  of 


ted  without  heat,  gives  out  ite  finer  and  mod  grate¬ 
ful  parts  to  either  fpirit,  but  mod  perfedly  to  the  rec¬ 
tified.  That  heat  enables  both  menftrua  to  extrad 
greatsft  part  of  its  groffer,  and  more  nauieons  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  proof-fpirit  extrads  this  laft  more  readily 

than  k edified.  , 

The  tin&ure  of  caftor  is  recommended  in  moft  kind3 
of  nervous  complaints  and  hyftcric  difoiders  :  In  the 
latter  it  fometimes  docs  fervice,  though  many  have 
complained  of  its  proving  incffe&ual.  The  dofe  is  from 
twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

Compound  tinflure  of  cajlor .  E. 

Take  of  Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce  ;  afafoctida,  half  an 
ounce  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound. 
Digeft  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  flopped  phial,  fre¬ 
quently  fhaking  the  vefTel  5  and  then  ftrain  the  tinc¬ 
ture. 
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This  compofition  is  a  medicine  of  real  efficacy,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  hyfterical  difotders,  and  the  fever al  fymp- 
toms  which  accompany  them.  The  fpirit  here  ufed 
is  an  excellent  menftruum,  both  for  the  caftor  and  the 
afafoetida,  and  greatly  adds  to  their  virtues. 

Tinflure  of  catechu.  L. 

Take  of  catechu,  three  ounces;  cinnamon,  bruifed,  433 
two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for 
three  day3,  and  ftrain. 

Japonic  tinflure.  E. 

Take  of' Japan  earth,  three  ounces;  cinnamon,  two 
ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  halt.  Al¬ 
ter  digeftion  for  eight  days,  let  the  tin&ure  be  paf- 
fed  through  a  {trainer. 

A  tin&ure  of  this  kind,  with  the  addition  of  I  e- 
ruvian  bark,  ambergris,  and  mulk,  to  the  ingredients 
above  dire&ed,  was  formerly  kept  in  the  ihops.  The 
tin&ure  here  received  is  preferable  for  general  ufe  : 
where  any  other  ingredient;  are  required,  tin&ures  ot 
them  may  be  orcafionally  mixed  with  this  in  extem¬ 
poraneous  prefeription.  The  cinnamon  is  a  very  ufe- 
ful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not  only  as  it  warms  the 
ftomach,  &c.  but  Ukewife  as  it  improves  the  rougit* 

kind,  ol  «oi»n., 
catarrhs,  loofeneffes,  uterine  floors,  and  other  difor- 
ders,  where  mild  aftringent  medicines  are  indicated. 

Two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  now 
and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper  vehicle. 
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Tinflure  of  cinnamon. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  436 
proof-fpirit,  one  pint.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
ftrain.  L . 


Take  of  cinnamon,  three  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  for  eight  days,  and 
{Irani.  E. 

The  tin&ure  of  cinnamon  poffeffes.  the  reftringent 
virtues  of  the  cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic  cor¬ 
dial  ones  ;  and  in  this  refpe&  it  differs  from  the  difti  - 
led  waters  of  that  lpice.  Confound 
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Compound  tindure  of  cinnamon .  L. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  fix  drams;  leffer  carda¬ 
mom-feeds,  hulked,  three  drams  ;  long  pepper,  gin¬ 
ger,  of  each,  in  powder,  two  drams  ;  proof-fpirit, 
two  pints,  Digeft  for  eight  days  and  flrain. 

From  the  different  articles  which  this  tindure  con¬ 
tains,  it  mull  neceffariiy  be  of  a  more  hot  and  fiery 
nature  than  the  former,  though  much  lefs  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  cinnamon. 
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Compovnd  tin  Bure  of  Peruvian  hark.  L.  tions. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces ;  ex* 
terior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and  44 
an  half;  Virginian  fuake-root,  bruifed,  three  drams ; 
faffron,  one  dram ;  cochineal,  powdered, two  fcruples ; 
proof-fpirit,  twenty  ounces.  Digeft  for  fourteen 
days,  and  flrain. 


Tindure  of  colomla.  L. 

438  Take  of  colomba-root,  powdered);,  two  ounces  and  an 

half;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digefl  for  eight 
days,  and  flrain. 

The  colomba  readily  yields  its  adive  qualities  to 
the  menfiruum  here  employed  ;  and  accordingly,  un¬ 
der  this  form,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  employed 
againft  bilious  vomitings,  and  thpfe  different  flomach 
ailments,  in  which  the  colomba  has  been  found  ufeful; 
but  where  there  does  not  occur  fome  objection  to  its 
ufe  in  fnbflance,  that  form  is  in  general  preferable  to 
the  tindure,  which  is  now  for  the  fir  ft  time  intiodu- 
ced  into  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Tin  flu  re  of  orange  peel.  L. 

439  Take  of  the  frefh  exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 

three  ounces;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for 
three  days,  anl  drain. 

By  this  menftruum,  both  the  bitter  quality  of  the 
orange  fkins,  and  likewife  their  peculiar  effential  oil, 
are  extraded  :  hence  it  may  be  employed  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  in  medicine  which  thefe  are  capable  of  anfwering. 
It  is,  however,  but  rarely  ufed  ;  and,  as  well  as  the 
former,  has  now  only  for  the  fir  ft  time  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

Tindure  of  Peruvian  hark. 

440  Tak!  ?f  Perllvian  bark,  powdered,  four  ounces ;  proof- 

fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
eight  days,  and  drain.  L. 

Take  of  Penman  bark,  four  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 
E. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  has  been  for  a  long  time 
pretty  much  in  efteein,  and  ufually  kept  in  the  (hops, 
though  but  lately  received  into  the  pharmacopoeias! 
Some  have  employed  highly-redified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  a  menfiruum  ;  which  they  have  taken  care  fully  to 
faturate,  by  digeftion  on  a  large  quantity  of  the  bark. 
Others  have  thought  of  aflifting  the  adion  of  the 
fpirit  by  the  addition  of  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
which  does  not  however  appear  to  be  of  any  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  others  have  given  the  preference  to  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  which  was  fuppofed,  by  giving  a  greater 
confidence  to  the  fpirit,  to  enable  it  to  fuftain  more 
than  it  would  be  capable  of  doing  by  itfelf  •  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  acid  improves  the  medicine  by  in- 
creafing  the  roughnefs  of  the  bark.  This  laft  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  that  made  with  redified  fpirit,  have  their 
‘  advantages  ;  though,  for  general  ufe,  that  above  di* 
refted  *  the  mod  convenient  of  any,  the  proof-fpirit 
extracting  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark.  It  may 
be  given  from  a  tea  fpoonful  to  half  ap  ounce  or  an 


I  his  has  been  for  a  confiderable  time  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  Huxham's  tindure  of  hark. 

ft  he  fubdances  here  joined  to  the  bark,  in  fome 
cafes,  promote  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  intermittents* 
and  not  unfrequently  are  abfolutely  neceffary.  In 
fome  ill  habits,  particularly  where  the  vitcera  and  ab¬ 
dominal  glands  arc  obdruded,  the  bark,  by  itfelf, 
proves  unfuccefsful,  if  not  injurious  ;  while  given  in 
conjundion  with  ftimulating  domachics  and  deob- 
druents,  it  more  rarely  fails  of  the  due  effed.  O- 
range-peel  and  Virginian  fnnke-root  are  among  the 
bed  additions  for  this  purpofe;  to  which  it  is  thought 
by  fome  neceffary  to  join  chalybeate  medicines  alfo. 

A3  a  corroborant  and  ftomachic,  it  is  given  in  dofes 
of  two  or  three  drams  ;  but  when  employed  for  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  it  muft  be  taken  to  a  greater 
extent.  For  this  purpofe,  however,  it  is  rarely  em¬ 
ployed,  unlefs  with  thofe  who  are  averfe  to  the  ufe 
of  the.  hark  in  fubftance,  or  whofe  domachs  will  not 
retain  it  under  that  form. 

Tindure  of  fajfron .  E. 

lake  of  Enghffi  faffron,  one  ounce  ;  proof-fpirit,  fif-  44s 
teen  ounces.  After  digeding  them  for  five  davs 
let  the  tindure  be  drained  through  paper. 

This  tindure  is  fimilar  in  virtue  to  the  faffron  wine. 

A  fpirituous  menftruum  is  here  preferred  to  the  winei 
as  a  tindure  drawn  with  the  former  retains  its  elegant 
colour  longer,  and  is  not  apt  to  depofite  in  keeping 
any  part  of  what  it  had  taken  up  from  the  faffron. 

I  he  fiiops  have  been  accuftomed  to  employ  treacle 
water  as  a  menftruum  for  faffron,  with  a  view  to  the 
promoting  its  efficacy  with  the  intention  of  operating 
as  an  alexipharmac  ;  but  the  acid  in  that  compound 
water  foon  deftroys.the  colour  of  the  tindure. 

Tindure  of  maria  ted  iron.  L. 

Take  of  the  ruft  of  iron,  half  a  pound  ;  muriatic 

acid,  three  pounds  ;  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  443  ' 
pirns.  Pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  ruft  of  iron 
in  a  glafij  veffel ;  and  /hake  t’he  mixture  now  and 
then  during  three  days.  Set  it  by  that  the  feces 
may  fubfide  ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor  :  evaporate 
this  to  one  pint,  and,  when  cold,  add  to  it  the 
vinous  fpirit. 

Tindure  of  iron .  E. 

Take  of  the  fcales  of  iron,  purified  and  powdered, 
three  ounces  ;  muriatic  acid, as  much  as  is  fuffiefent 
to  diffolve  the  powder.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  5 
and.  the  powder  being  diffolved,  add  of  redified 
fpirit  of  wine  as  much  as  will  make  up  of  the  whole 
liquor  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Of  thefe  two  formula,  that  of  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege  is,  in  cur  opinion,  in  fever.!  refpe&s  mtitled  to 
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the  preference.  The  fealeg  are  much  fitter  for  giving 
a  proper  folution  than  the  ruft.  The  ftrength  of  the 
muriatic  acid  is  fo  variable,  that  the'quantity  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  If  the  acid  be  fu- 
perabundant,  the  folution  Is  of  a  green  colour ;  If  it 
be  fully  faturated  with  the  iron,  it  is  more  or  lefs  of 
a  reddifh  or  yellow  colour  ;  and  this  ferves  as  a  pretty 
accurate  criterion.  As  the  muriatic  acid  combines 
lefs  intimately  with  redified  fpirit  than  any  of  the 
fbffil  acids,  fo  the  after-procefs  of  dukification  fcarce- 
)y,  if  at  all,  impairs  the  folvent  power  of  the  acid  ; 
though,  when  the  dulcification  happens  t©  be  more 
than  ufually  complete,  a  fmali  quantity  of  ferruginous 
matter  13  fometimes  precipitated- on  adding  the  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  to  the  folution.  But  as  the  redified  fpirit  in- 
creafes  the  volatility  of  the  acid,  fo  if  it  was  added 
at  fir  It,  we  fhould  lofe  much  more  of  the  menftrnum 
by  the  heat  employed  during  the  digeftion.  When 
this  tindure  is  well  prepared,  it  is  of  a  yellowifh  red 
colour  ;  if  the  acid  be  fuperabundant,  it  is  more  or 
lefs  of  a  greenifh  hue  ;  and  if  the  rectified  fpirit  has 
been  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  matter  of  oak 
calks,  it  afiumes  an  inky  colour. 

Ail  the  tindures  of  iron  are  no  other  than  real 
folutiona  of  the  metal  made  In  acids,  and  combined 
wtith  vinous  fpirits.  The  tindures  here  diredted  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  ftrength,  the  acid  being  the 
lame  in  both.  In  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  there 
was  a  tindure  from  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the  fublimation  of  the  martial  flowers;  which,  though 
it  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  is  now  expunged  as  fu- 
perfluous.  Some  have  recommended  dulcified  fpirit 
of  nitre  as  a  menftruum  ;  but  though  this  readily  dif* 
folves  the  metal,  it  does  not  keep  it  fufpended.  The 
marine  is  the  only  acid  that  can  be  employed  for  this 
purpofe. 

Thefe  tindures  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  calce3 
or  croci  of  iron,  as  being  not  only  more  fpeedy,  but 
like  wife  more  certain  in  their  operation.  The  latter, 
in  fome  cafes,  pafs  off  through  the  inteflinal  tube 
with  little  effedl  ;  while  the  tindures  fcarce  ever  fail, 
piom  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  either  of  the  tindures 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  in  any  pro¬ 
per  vehicle  ;  though  it  is  feldom  advifable  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  dofe  of  any  tindures  of  iron  fo  far  as  the 
hit  of  thefe  quantities,  efpecially  with  the  tindure 
in  fpirit  of  fait,  which  is  exceedingly  ftrong  of  the 
iron. 

Tin  ft  ure  of foot,  E. 

Take  of  fhimng  wood-foot,  one  ounce  ;  afafeetida, 

half  an  ounce  ;  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpi- 

rit,  of  each  half  a  pound;  Digeil  for  fix  days,  and 

drain. 

The  pi  oof- fpirit  is  not  liable  to  any  objedion  nere, 
as  giving  a  turbid  tindure  ;  for  when  foot  is  added, 
whatever  fpirit  be  employed,  the  tindure  will  not 
prove  tranfparent.  Fuller,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia  Do- 
mefiica,  has  a  medicine  under  the  title  of  hyfleric  tinc¬ 
ture,  fimilar  to  this,  only  with  a  little  myrrh,  which 
is  no  very  material  addition  to  afafoetida  and  foot. 
Thefe  medicines  are  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in 
hyl? eric  cafes,  but  likewife  in  other  nervous  diforders. 
They  may  be  given  from  a  tea-fpoenful  to  a  table- 
fpoonful  twice  a-day. 

This  medicine  has  by  fome  been  thought  ferviceable 


in  obftrudions  of  the  menfes  ;  but  its  a&ivity  may  Prepare - 
be  confidered  as  depending  much  more  on  the  afafoe- ^\ons  albd 
tida  than  on  the  foot.  ^ 

Tinfture  of  galbanum .  L. 


Take  of  galbanum,  cut  into  fmali  pieces,  two  ounces; 
proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft;  with  a  gentle  heat 
for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tindure  is  now  for  the  firfl  time  introduced 
by  the  London  college,  and  may  be  ufefully  employ¬ 
ed  for  anfwering  feveral  purpofes  in  medicine.  Gal¬ 
banum  is* one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fetid  gums  ;  and 
although  lefs  adive',  yet  much  lefs  difagreeable  than 
afafoetida  :  and  under  the  form  of  tindure  it  may  be 
fucccfsfully  employed  in  cafes  of  flatulence  and  hy- 
fteria,  where  its  effeds  are  immediately  required,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  thofe  who  cannot  bear  afafoetida. 


Compound  tinfture  of  gentian .  L. 

Takq  of  gentian  root,  fiiced.and  bruifed,  two  ounces;  44^ 
exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 
idler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce  ;  pro®f-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeil  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 

Bitter  tinfture ,  or  Jlomachtc  elixir .  E. 

Take  of  gentian-root,  two  ounces ;  Seville  orange- 
peel,  dried,  one  ounce;  white  canella,  half  an  ounce; 
cochineal,  half  a  dram;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper. 

Thefe  are  very  elegant  fpirituous  bitters.  As  the 
preparations  are  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon-peel,  an 
excellent  ingredient  in  the  watery  bitter  infufions, 
has,  on  account  of  the  periftiablenefs  of  its  flavour, 
no  place  in  thefe.  The  aromatics  are  here  a  very 
commodious  ingredient,  as  in  this  fpirituous  menftruum 
thev  are  free  from  the  inconvenience  with  which  they 
are  "attended  in  other  liquors,  of  rendering  them  un- 
tranfparent. 

Elixir  of  guaiacum .  E. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  one  pound  ;  balfam  of  Peru,  447 
three  drams  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tindure  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  agreeing 
in  medical  virtues  with  the  two  following.  It  is, 
however,  lefs  in  ufe ;  but  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  thofe  cafes  where  an  objedion  occurs  to 
the  menftruum  ufed  in  forming  the  others. 


*  Tinfture  of  gum-guaiacum .  L. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces  ;  compound  fpi-  44^ 
rit  of  ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  three 
days,  and  ftrain. 

Volatile  elixir  of  guaiactm .  E. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces;  balfam  of  Pe¬ 
ru,  two  drams;  diftilled  oil  of  faflafras,  half  a  dram; 
vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  pound  and  an  half. 
Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  veil'd,  and  ftrain. 

In  the  laft  of  thefe  formulas,  the  vinous  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  is  lefs  acrimonious  than  the  menftruum 
direded  by  the  London  college  ;  and  the  balfam  of 
Peru,  and  diftilled  oil  of  faffafras,  are  ufeful  additions, 

by 
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tioiHnd  by  !nT^ncc  t!iC  permanence  of  Its  operation  as  a 
Coinjofl-  £encra*  ftimuiant,  or  more  particularly  as  a  diapliore- 
Cion-.  *ic. 

v,“i""V"— '  Thefe  are  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tin&ures  ; 

the  volatile  fpirit  excellently  difTolving  the  gum,  and 
at  the  fame  time  promoting  its  medic'iAtl  virtue.  In 
rheumatic  cafes,  a  tea  or  even  table  ipoonful,  taken 
every  morning  and  evening  in  any  convenient  vehicle, 
particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  fingular  fervice: 

Tin&ure  of  black  hellebore .  L. 

Take  of  black  hellebore  root,  in  coarfe  powder,  four 
ounces  ;  cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples;  proof- 
fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeli  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Tincture  of  melampodium ,  or  Hack  hellebore.  E. 

hellebore  root,  four  ounces  ;  cochineal, 
haif  a  dram  ;  proof  fpirit  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Bigeft  them  together  for  eight,  days,  and  afterwards 
imer  the  tm&uie  through  paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  belt  preparation  of  hellebore, 
when  dellgned  for  an  alterative,  the  menltruum  here 
employed  extruding  the  whole  of  its  virtues.  It  hag 
been  found,  from  experience,  particularly  ferviceable 
in  uterine  obftrud  ions ;  io  fanguine  conftitutione, 
where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  faid  that'  it 
leldom  .ads  of  exciting  the  mendrual  evacuations,  and 
removing  the  ill  confequences  of  their  fuppreffion.  So 
great,  according  to  fome,  is  the  powder  of  this  medi¬ 
cine,  that  wherever,  from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufes,  the  expefled  difeharge  dots 
?ot  f“ccecd  on  the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood,  as  Dr  Mead 
has  obferved,  is  fo  forcibly  propelled,  as  to  make  its 
way  through  other  paffagee.  A  tea  fpoonful  of  the 
tincture  may  be  taken  twice  in  a  day  in  warm  water 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had  formerly  a  tin&ure 
ot  this  root  with-  wine.  Proof  fpirit  is  undoubtedly 
preferable,  both  as  a  menllruum,  and  as  being  better 
ntted  ior  keeping.  ° 

Tincture  of  jalap . 

Take  of  powdered  jalap  root,  eight  ounces  ;  proof- 
fpirit,  two  p  nts.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
,  e,ght  <jays,  and  ftrain.  L. 

I  ake  of  jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  three  ounces;  proof- 
Ipmt,  fifteen  ounfces.  Digeft  them  for  eight  days, 
and  (train  the  tin&ure.  E.  6  7’ 

Readied  fpirit  of  wine  was  formerly  ordered  for 
tI?£PrfParat,°n  of  this  tinaure;  but  reaified  fpirit 
diflolving  little  more  than  the  pure  refinous  parts  of 
the  jalap,  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  fomewhat 
efs  commodious  than  that  of  the  tinaure  prepared 
vudt  proof-] rpint.  Moll  of  the  tindures  made  iureo 
itr  d‘  "led,  W',th  water>  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  ta- 
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Some  have,  preferred  to  the  tinaures  of  jalap,  a  Prepara- 
folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  of  a  known  quantity  of  the  t‘OIls  a!,‘l 
rehn. extracted  from  the  root ;  and  obferve,  that  thisfj°n’po^' 
folntion  is  more  certain  in  ftrengtb  than  any  tinaure  * 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  root  dircaiy.  For,  as 
the  purgative  virtue  of  jalap  refides  in  its  refin,  and  aa 
ail  jalap  appears  from  experiment  not  to  be  equally 
refinous,  .fome  forts  yielding  Jive,  and  others  not 
three,  ounces  of  refin  from  fixteen  ;  it  follows,  that 
although  the  root  be  always  taken  in  the  fame  pro. 
portion  to  the  menflruum,  and  the  menllruum  always 
exaflly  of  the  fame  Hrength,  it  may,  nevetthelefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  jalap,  he 
impregnated  with  different  quantities  of  refin,  and 
consequently  prove  different  in  degree  of  efficacy. 

Though  this  objedion  againft  the  tiu&ure  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feem  to  fuppofe,  it  certainly  be¬ 
hoves  the  apothecary  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
the  root.  The  inferior  forts  may  be  employed  for 
makmg  refin  of  j  lap,  which  they  yield  in  as  great 
perfection,  though  not  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  the 
belt.  ^Neumann  thinks  even  the  worm-eaten  jalap  as 
good  for  that  purpofe  as  any  other. 

‘Tinaure  of  gum-kino.  E. 

Take  of  gnm-kino,  two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  a  pound  a 
mid  ail  half.  Digeft  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

1  ue  fubftaiice  called  gum -kino  feems  to  be  really  a 
gum-refiii  ;  on  which  account  proof-fpirit  is  the  moil 
proper  rnenllriimn.  Th:s  preparation  rmift  therefore 
po.lefs  the  virtues  of  the  fubftaiice  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
one  cn  the  heft  forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited 
in  obltinate  diarrheas,  and  in  cafes  of  lienteria  :  but 
m  heinorrhag.es,  it  is  in  general  proper  to  exhibit  it 
either  in  fnbftance  or  diffufed  ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  want  of  this  tindtuie  is  an  omiffion 
in  the  .London  pharmacopoeia. 

Compound  tin  dure  of  lavender .  L. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  lavender,  three  pints;  rofemary,  .„ 
one  pint;  cinnamon  bruifed,  nutmegs  bruifed,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  red  faunders,  one  ounce.  Di- 
gtit  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

Compound fpirit  of  lavender .  E. 


Take  of  fiinple  fpim  of  lavender,  three  pounds;  fimple 
ipuit  of  rofemary,  one  pound;  cinnamon,  one 
ounce  ;  cloves  two  dr,  ms  ;  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce ; 
reo  launders,  three  drams.  Macerate  feven  days, 
and  itrain.  >  ;  * 

Thefe  two  compofitions,  although  varying  a  little 
from  each  other,  both  with  refpetft  to  their  ingre- 
ments  and  names,  may  yet  be  coufidered  as  precisely 
e  ame.  Although  the  London  college,  in  the  pre- 
fent  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  hi  ve  made  many 
uieful  alterations  with  refped  to  names,  vet  the  nro 
king .  fotm  a  turbid  wi^e’^jr  Mayhem  ffl  ?  f  rnly^lT, 

are  fafely  taken  in  this  form,  without  any  further  ad  tur  o,  1  ,  *  T*  WJth  ^ylerl  /tine 

dtt.on  :  but  the  cathartic  ones  are  never  to  be  ve.itm  Sant  b  1^1  P  difti,led  fPI'rit  of  that 

red  on  without  an  admixture  of  fvrun  or  miiril.EZ  ‘  •  ^mPloyed  only  as  a  menllruum.  ff,  there- 

keep  the  refin  united  with  the  liquor ;  for  if  it  fSa°-  Sa  '*  fcemed  ?eceffa7  t0  rcfer  it  to  the  head  of 
rates  in  its  pure  undivided  ftate.  it  never  ‘ails  to  ^  v."  l!rCS’  11  ou8bt  to  have  been  denominated  from 

duce  violent  gripes.  '  idlU  ‘°  Pr0'  the  cinnamon  or  nutmegs  ;  but  fince  the  adivity  of 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  I  [.  lhl8  amde  vtrj  much  depends  oa  the  fpirit  of  la- 
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vender,  the  old  name  is  in  our  opinion  juftly  preferable 

to  the  new  one.  . 

The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther  ufe  in  thefe  com- 
,  pofitions  than  as  a  colouring  ingredient.  If  a  yel¬ 
low 'fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faunders  would  be  an 
excellent  article,  as  it  not  only  communicates  a  fine 
colour,  hut  likewife  a  confiderable  (hare  of  medicinal 
virtue.  A  fpirit  diddled  from  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  fage,  in  due  proportion,  and  digeded  in  the  cold 
for  a  little  time  w  ith  fome  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  ana 
yellow  faunders,  proves  a  very  elegant  and  grateful 
one.  Where  eflential  oils  aie  employed,  particular 
eare  muft  be  had  in  the  choice  of  them  ;  for  on  their 
goodnefs  that  of  the  medicine  depends.  The  dige- 
tion  of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices,  &c.  (hould  be  per¬ 
formed  without  heat,  otherwife  the  flavour  ©f  the  me¬ 
dicine  will  be  injured.  Thefe  fpirits  are  grateful  re¬ 
viving  cordials  :  though  confiderably  more  Ample,  they 
are  not  lefs  elegant  or  valuable  than  many  other  more 
elaborate  preparations.  This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efteem,  under  the  name  of  Palfy  drops, 
in  all  kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and 
decays  of  age.  It  may  he  conveniently  taken  on  fu- 
gar,  from  ten  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  drops. 

TinBure  of  mujh.  E. 

Take  of  mu(k,  two  drams;  reAified  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  pound.  Diged  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 
Rectified. fpirit  13  the  mod  complete  mendruum  tor 
mufle  ;  but  in  this  form  it  is  often  impoffihle  to 
give  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  mufle  as  is  neceffary  for  our 
purpofe ;  and  hence  this  article  is  more  frequently 
employed  under  the  form  of  julep  or  bolus. 

‘TinBure  of  myrrh. 


...  Take  of  myrrh,  bruifed,  three  ounces ;  proof-fpirit, 
a  pint  and  an  half;  reAified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a 
pint.  Diged  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and 

drain.  L.  .  . 

Take  of  myrrh,  three  ounces;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  After  digedion  for  ten  days,  drain  off 

the  tinAure.  E.  .  ,  c 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in  general  have  been  ot 
opinion,  that  no  good  tinAure  can  he  drawn  from 
myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  without  the  affiftance 
of  fixed  alkaline  falts.  But  it  appears  from  proper 
experiments,  that  thefe  falts  only  heighten  the  colour 
of  the  tincture,  without  enabling  the  mendruum  to 
diffolve  any  more  than  it  would  by  itfelf.  ReAified 
fpirit  extracts,  without  any  addition,  all  that  part  ot 
the  myrrh  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell  and  tade  rende, 
•viz  the  refin  :  and  proof-fpirit  diffolves  aimed  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  its  impurities:  hence  the 
combination  of  thefe  two  directed  by  the  London 
college  is  perhaps  preferable  to  either  by  itfelf. 

TinAure  of  myrrh  is  recommended  internally  tor 
'  warming  the  habit,  attenuating  vifeid  juiees,  drength- 
ening  the  folids,  opening  obdruaions,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  uterine  veffels,  and  refiding  putrefaAion. 
Boerhaave  gfeatly  edeems  it  in  all  languid  cafes  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Ample  inaAivity  5  »  thofe  female  d.f- 
orders  which  are  occafioned  by  an  aqueous,  mucous, 
fluggilh  indifpofition  of  the  humours,  and  a  relaxation 
of  "the  veffels;  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  all  difeafes  an- 
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fing  from  a  like  caufe.  The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  Prcrara- 
to  forty  or  more.  The  medicine  may  doubtlefs  be 
given  in  thefe  cafes  to  advantage  ;  though  with  us,  t;01ls 

it  is  more  commonly  ufed  externally  _  for  cleanfing  - 1 

foul  ulcers  and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious 
bones. 

TirSurc  of  opium,  L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  ten  drams  ;  455 

proof-fpirit,  one  pint.  Diged  for  ten  days,  and 
ilrain. 

TinBure  of  opium,  commonly  called  liquid  laudanum.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  two  ounces ;  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
water,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Diged  four  days, 
and  drain  off  the  tinAure.  _ 

Thefe  are  very  elegant  liquid  opiates,  the  mendruum 
in  the  lad  diffolves  neatly  the  whole  fubdance  of  the 
opium,  and  effeAually  covers  its  ill  flavour.  It  were 
to  he  w iflied  that  the  (hops  were  furmfhed  with  a  li¬ 
quid  opiate,  in  which  the  proportion  of  mendruum 
was  dill  much  larger,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  dofe  be¬ 
ing  determined  by  weight  or  meafure  ;  the  method 
by  drops  feeming  too  precarious  for  a  medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a  kind.  _  The  following  preparation  is  con¬ 
trived  with  this  view. 

Take  of  thebaic  extraA,  half  a  dram  ;  highly  refcti- 
lied  fpirit  of  wine,  called  alcohol ,  ten  ounces  ;  fimple 
cinnamon* water,  twenty  ounces.  Digeft  them  to¬ 
gether  until  the  opium  he  diffolved,  and  then  niter 
the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  is  apprehended  to  be  free  From  all 
the  inconveniences  attending  the  common  opiate  tinc¬ 
tures.  The  menftruum  diffolves  the  whole  of  the  opi- 
urn  except  the  impurities,  and  confequently  the  tinc¬ 
ture  is  not  liable  to  any  uncertainty  in  point  of 
drength.  The  dofe  may  be  afeertained  to  the  greateic 
exaAnefs  ;  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  one 
ounce  by  meafure,  which  is  equal  nearly  to  feven  drams 
by  weight.  Neither  the  tinAures  in  wine  nor  proof- 
fpirit  are  fo  well  adapted  for  keeping  as  could  be 
wi(hed  :  in  long  danding,.  a  part  of  the  opium  is  gra¬ 
dually  thrown  off  from  both,  and  confequently  the 
tinAures  become  gradually  weaker:  the  part  which 
thus  feparates,  amounts  fometimes,  it  is  fa  id,  to  near 
one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at  firfl  diffolved  v 
it  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  vinous  tm&ure,  and  in 
the  fpirituous  finks  to  the  bottom.  In  the  prepara¬ 
tion  here  recommended,  it  has  not  been  obferved  that 
any  feparation  happens. 

Indeed  of  the  cinnamon -water,  pure  water  may  be 
employed  in  the  mixture  and  where  aromatie  addi- 
tions  are  wanted,  either  with  a  medicinal  intention  or 
for  covering  the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium,  any  proper 
tinAure  or  diddled  water  may  be  extemporaneouily 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  once  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  has  been  confidered  as  a  correAor 
of  opium  ;  but  the  qualities  it  was  fuppofed  to  correct 
are  merely  imaginary  ;  nor  indeed  can  that  article  e 
of  much  importance  with  any  intention  in  the  ima 
quantity  that  enters  a  dofe  of  the  tin&ure  ;  a  gram  o 
opium  being  accompanied  with  only  half  a  gram  a 

k^A  preparation  in  fome  refpeAs  fimilar  to  that  here 
recommended  was  introduced  into  the  EUmb“r8. 
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Prepara-  pharmacopoeia  publifiied  in  1774,  under  the  title  of 
Com  off  t'inttura  rneconi't.  Each  ounce  of  this  tin&ure  con- 
tions.  '  tained  four  grains  of  opium  ;  and  it  was  propofed  that 
y—v— — the  dofes  of  it  fhould  be  meafured,  not  by  drops,  but 
by  weight :  but  as  modern  phylicians  are  much  more 
bold  in  giving  opium  than  their  predeceffors,  fuch  a 
fcrupulous  accuracy  in  the  dofe  is  not  thought  at  all 
neceffary  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  dangerous 
confequence  will  ever  arife,  merely  from  a  difference  in 
the  fize  of  drops.  This,  however,  might  be  the  cafe, 
where  the  thebaic  tin&ure  is  by  accident  taken  for  the 
tin&ure  of  meconium.  To  fuch  miftakes,  however, 
it  was  feared  that  the  analogy  of  the  articles,  as  well 
%  as  the  caution  neceffary  with  refpedt  to  both,  might 
lead  ;  and  it  was  on  many  accounts  fafer  to  have  but 
one  liquid  laudanum  only.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  liquid  laudanum  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  which  by  the  former  is 
now  flyled  tindura  optiy  by  the  latter  tindura  thebaica , 
fhould  differ  fo  much  from  each  ocher  in  point  of 
ftrength. 
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Ti ndure  of  rhubarb .  Prepara¬ 

tions  and 

Take  of  rhubarb,  fliced,  two  ounces  ;  leffer  cardamom  Compofi- 
feeds,  hufked  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  faffron,  t*011*- 
two  drams ;  proof  fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  "  ^ 

eight  days,  and  (train.  L. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  three  ounces  ;  leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
half  an  ounce  ;  proof-fpirit  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain.  E. 


Compound  Yindure  of  rhubarb .  L. 

Take  of  rhubarb  fliced,  two  ounces  ;  ginger  powder¬ 
ed,  faffron,  each  two  drams  ;  liquorice- root,  bruifed, 
half  an  ounce  ;  diftilled  water,  one  pint  ;  proof- 
fpirit,  twelve  ounces.  Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and 
ftrain. 

Bitter  tindure  of  rhubarb .  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb  two  ounces  ;  gentian-root,  half  an 
ounce ;  Virginian  fnake-ro^t,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpi- 
rit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  feven  days, 
and  then  ftrain  the  tin&ure. 


Camphorated  tindure  of  opium .  L. 

456  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  flowers  of  benzoin,  each 
one  dram  ;  camphor,  two  fcruples  ;  effential  oil  of 
anifeed,  one  dram  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft 
for  tht^e  days. 

Paregoric  elixir .  E. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  Englifh  faffron,  each 
three  drams ;  opium,  two  drams  ;  effential  oil  of 
anifeeds,  half  a  dram  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  fixteen  ounces.  Digeft  for  four  days  in  a  clofe 
veffel,  and  ftrain. 

Thefe  two,  though  differing  not  merely  in  name, 
may  yet  be  confidered  as  agreeing  very  nearly  in  their 
nature. 

The  moil  material  differences  in  the  laft  formula 
from  the  firft  are  the  fubftitution  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac  for  the  proof-fpirit,  and  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  opium;  the  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
is  not  only,  perhaps,  a  more  powerful  menflruum,  but 
in  rnoft  inftances  coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  ;  but  as  the  opium  i3  the  ingredient  on  which 
we  place  the  principal  dependence,  fo  its  proportion 
is  increafed,  in  order  that  we  may  give  it  in  fuch  a 
dofe  as  that  the  acrimony  of  the  menflruum  fhall  not 
prove  hurtful  to  the  ftomach. 

The  London  formula  is  taken  from  Le  Mort,  with 
the  omiflion  of  three  unneceffary  ingredients,  honey, 
liquorice,  and  alkaline  fait.  It  was  originally  called 
elixir  ajlhmcticum,  which  name  it  does  not  ill  deferve. 
It  contributes  to  allay  the  tickling  which  provokes  fre¬ 
quent  coughing  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  is  fuppofed  to 
open  the  breaft,  and  give  greater  liberty  of  breathing  : 
the  opium  procures  (as  it  does  by  itflelf)  a  temporary 
relief  from  the  fymptoms  ;  while  the  other  ingredients 
tend  to  remove  the  caufe,  and  prevent  their  return. 
It  is  given  to  children  againft  the  chincough,  &c.  from 
five  drops  to  twenty  ;  to  adults,  from  twenty  to  an 
hundred.  In  the  London  formula,  half  an  ounce  by 
meafure  contains  about  a  grain  of  opium  ;  but  in  the 
Edinburgh  formula  the  proportion  of  opium  is  larger. 


Sweet  tindure  of  rhubarb .  E. 

It  is  made  by  adding  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the 
ftrained  tin&ure  of  rhubarb,  four  ounces  of  fugar- 
candy. 

The  laft  of  thefe  preparations  is  improved  from 
the  former  editions.  Two  ounces  of  liquorice  and 
one  of  raifins  are  fupplied,  by  an  increafe  of  the  fugar- 
candy. 

All  the  foregoing  tin&ures  of  rhubarb  are  defigned 
as  ftomachics  and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purgatives  : 
fpirituous  liquors  excellently  extradl  thofe  parts  of  the 
rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firft  qualities  refide,  and  the 
additional  ingredients  confiderably  promote,  their  effi¬ 
cacy.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion,  laxity  of 
the  inteftines,  diarrhoeas,  colic,  and  other  fimilar  com¬ 
plaints,  thefe  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  fervicc  : 
the  fecond  is  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  addition  to 
the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  parti- 
larly  in  cache&ic  habits,  where  the  vifeera  are  obftruft- 
ed  ;  with  thefe  intentions,  a  fpoonful  or  two  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  and  occafionally  repeated. 

Elixir  of  aloes  and  rhubarb ,  commonly  called  /acred 
elixir .  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  cut  fmall,  ten  drams ;  focotorine  4 5§ 

aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drams  ;  leffer  cardamom  feeda, 
half  an  ounce  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  very  much  employed  aa  a  warm¬ 
ing  cordial  purge,  and  for  the  general  purpofes  of 
aloetics  ;  with  which,  however,  it  combines  the  me¬ 
dical  properties  of  rhubarb. 

Compound  tindure  of  fav  in.  L. 

Take  of  extraft  of  flavin,  one  ounce  ;  tin&ure  of  caftor,  459 
one  pint ;  myrrh,  half  a  pint.  Digeft  till  the  ex-  > 
tracl  of  flavin  be  diffolved,  and  then  ftrain.  • 

This  preparation  had  a  phee  in  the  laft  edition  of 
our  pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of  Elixir  myrrh# 
compojitum . 

3  E  2 
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This  preparation  Is  Improved  from  one  deferibed  in 
fome  former  difpenfaries  under  the  name  of  uterine 
elixir.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  importance  in  uterine 
obftru&ions,  and  in  hypochondriacal  cafes  ;  though, 
poflibly,  means  might  be  contrived  of  fuperadding  more 
effedtually  the  virtues  of  favin  to  a  tindlure  of  myrrh 
and  caftor.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in  pennyroyal  water,  or  any 
other  fuitable  vehicle. 
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count  that  the  prefent  formula  has  now  no  place  in  the  Prepara- 

London  pharmacopoeia.  tious  an5* 

r  *  Compou- 

Tindure  of fenna .  L.  ti°r^  ^ 

Take  of  fenna,  one  pound  ;  caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  462 
one  ounce  and  an  half;  leffer  cardamom-feeds,  bulk- 
ed  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  raifins,  ftoned,  fix- 
teen  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon.  Digeft  for 
fourteen  days,  and  flrain. 


'Tincture  of  fquill.  L. 

460  Take  of  fqnills,  frefh  dried,  four  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit, 

two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off  the 

liquor. 

For  extracting  the  virtues  of  fquills,  the  menilruum 
which  has  hitherto  been  almoft  folely  employed  is  vi¬ 
negar.  There  are,  however,  cafes  in  wl  ;ch  ardent 
fpirit  may  be  more  proper;  and  by  the  menilruum  here 
directed  its  viitues  arc  fully  extracted.  Hence  it  is 
with  propriety  that  the  London  college  have  introdu¬ 
ced  this  form,  as  well  as  the  vinegar  and  oxymel.  But, 
in  general,  the  purpofes  to  be  anfwered  by  fquills  may 
be  better  obtained  by  employing  it  in  fubftance  than 
in  any  other  form. 

Antiphthjfcal  tindure.  E. 

4 61  Take  of  fugar  of  It  ad,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  vitriol  of 

iron,  one  ounce  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound. 

Let  a  tinture  be  extracted  without  heat. 

The  reducing  of  the  falts feparately  into  powder,  and 
performing  the  digellion  'without  heat ,  are  very  necef- 
fary  circu m fiances :  for  if  the  ingredients  be  attempted 
to  be  pulverized  together,  they  will  grow  foft  and  al- 
mofl  liquid  ;  and  if  heat  be  ufed,  fcarce  any  tinture 
will  be  obtained. 

This  tinture  is  fometimes  given  in  dofes  of  twenty 
©r  thirty  drops  for  retraining  immoderate  fecretions, 
particularly  the  colliquative  fweats  attending  hetie  fe¬ 
vers  and  phthilical  diforders  ;  whence  the  name  anti - 
phthijical  tinture.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  medicine  of 
great  efficacy  in  thefe  cafes,  but  too  dangerous  to  be 
rafhly  ventured  on.  Some  have  fnppofed  that  it  does 
not  contain  any  of  the  fugar  of  lead  ;  but  experiments 
made  for  that  purpofe  have  fnown  the  contrary. 

We  muff,  however,  confider  the  above  preparation 
r,s  unfeientific.  Both  the  acetous  and  vitriolic  acid 
have  a  greater  attra&ion  for  iron  than  for  lead  :  and 
though  the  vitriolic  be  capable  of  dtfeharging  the  ace¬ 
tous  acid,  yet  it  makes  not  only  in  its  entire  date  a  lefs 
perfect  union  with  lead  than  the  acetous  acid,  but  it 
is  now  alfo  combined  with  iron,  for  which  it  has  a 
greater  'attraction,  and  can  therefore  only  act  on  the 
fait  of  lead  in  proportion  as  it  is  fuperabundant  in  the 
fait  of  copperas  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  vitriolic  dif- 
engages  the  acetous  acid  from  the  lead,  the  laft,  in  its 
turn,  will  attach  itfelf  to  the  iron.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  difficult  to  afeertain  the  precife  nature  of  this  prepa¬ 
ration  ;  it  feems  always,  however,  to  contain  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  lead  in  a  Lline  ftate,  fuffuient  to  expunge  it 
from  prudent  practice  :  or,  at  leaff,  if  in  thefe  cafes  in 
which  it  hds  hitherto  been  employed,  lead  be  thought 
neceffary,  the  fait  of  lead  may  with  more  Efety  and  ad¬ 
vantage  be  given  in  its  folid  ftate,  particularly  when 

1  combined  with  opium  ;  and  it  is  probably  on  this  ac« 


Compound  tindure  of  fenna ,  commonly  called  Elixir  of 
health .  E. 

Take  of  fenna  leaves,  two  ounces;  jalap  root,  one  ounce; 
coriander  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ;  proof-fpirit,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  to 
the  drained  liquor  add  four  ounces  of  fugarcandy. 
Both  thefe  tin£lures  are  ufeful  carminatives  and  ca¬ 
thartic^  efpecially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftomed  them- 
felves  to  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors ;  they  oftentimes 
relieve  flatulent  complaints  and  colics,  where  the  com¬ 
mon  cordials  have  little  effect  :  the  dofe  is  from  one 
to  two  ounces.  Several  preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Daffy's 
elixir:  the  two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and  fuperior  to 
moft  of  them.  The  laft  in  particular  is  a  very  ufeful 
addition  to  the  caftor  oil,  in  order  to  takeoffits  maw- 
kifh  tafte :  and  as  coinciding  with  the  virtues  of  the 
oil,  it  is  therefore  much  preferable  to  brandy,  ihrub, 
and  fuch  like  1'quors,  which  otherwife  are  often  found 
neceffary  to  make  the  oil  fit  on  the  ftomach. 

Tin  dure  of fnahe  root . 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  three  ounces  ;  proof- 
fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  drain.  L.. 
Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  two  ounces;  cochineal, 
one  dram  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Di¬ 
geft  in  a  gentle  heat  for  four  days,  and  then  drain 
the  tin&ure.  E. 

The  tm&iire  of  fnake-root  was  in  a  former  phar¬ 
macopoeia  directed  to  be  prepared  with  the  tin&ure  of 
fait  of  tartar,  which  being  now  expunged,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  college  to  employ  rectified  fpirit  ;  but  as 
the  heat  of  thi3  fpirit  prevents  the  medicine  from  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  fo  large  a  dofe  as  it  might  otherwife  be, 
a  weaker  fpirit  was  chofen.  The  tincture  made  in  tbi* 
menilruum,  which  extracts  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
root,  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  or 
more  every  five  or  fix  hours  ;  and  to  this  extent  it  of¬ 
ten  operates  as  an  ufeful  diaphoretic. 

Tindure  .of  'valerian .  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarfe  powder, 
four  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  with 
a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  pretty 
fine  powder,  otherwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufficiently 
extract  its  virtues.  The  tincture  proves  of  a  deep  co¬ 
lour,  and  confiderably  flrong  of  the  valerian  ;  though 
it  has  not  betfn  found  to  anfwcr  fo  well  in  the  cure  of 
epileptic  diforders  as  the  root  in  fubftance,  exhibited 
in  the  fornh  of  powder,  or  bolus.  The  dofe  of  the 
tindlure  is,  from  half  a  fpoonful  to  a  fpoonful  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Volatile 
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Volatile  tinBure  of  valerian. 

Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  four  ounces ;  com- 
^  pound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain.  L . 

Take  of  wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces;  vinous  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound.  Macerate  for  fix  days 
in  a  clofe  vefiel,  and  ftrain.  E . 

.  Both  the  compound  and  vinous  fpirit  of  fil  ammo¬ 
niac  are  here  excellent  menftrua,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which 
in  fome  cafes  wants  an  affiftance  of  this  kind.  The 
dofe  may  be  a  tea  fpoonful  or  two. 

TinBure  of  veratrum,  or  white  hellebore .  E. 

Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  eight  ounces  5  proof- 
fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  them  toge¬ 
ther  for  ten  days,  and  filter  the  tin&ure  through 
paper. 

This  tin&ure  is  fometimes  ufed  for  acuating  cathar¬ 
tics,  &c.  and  as  an  emetic  in  apoplectic  and  maniacal 
diforders.  It  may  iikewife  be  fo  managed  as  to  prove 
a  powerful  alterative  and  deobftrnent  in  cafes  where 
milder  remedies  have  little  effe&.  But  a  great  deal  of 
caution  is  requifite  in  its  ufe  :  the  dofe,  at  firft,  ought 
to  be  only  a  few  drops  ;  if  confiderable,  it  proves  vio¬ 
lently  emetic  or  cathartic. 
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empty.  It  is  very  ufefully  conjoined  with  the  bark,Prepara- 
both  as  covering  its  difagreeable  tafte  and  coinciding  “ons  and 
*  with  its  virtues.  Compofi- 


Swect  elixir  of  vitriol.  E. 


tions. 

1  i *mJ 


This  is  made  of  the  fame  aromatics,  and  in  the  fame  4 68 
manner  as  the  aromatic  tin&ure  ;  except  that,  in 
place  of  the  vinous,  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  is 
employed. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfons  whofe  ftomachs  are  too 
weak  to  bear  the  foregoing  acid  tdixir  ;  to  the  tafte,  it 
is^  gratefully  aromatic,  without  any  .perceptible  acidity. 

The  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  dire&ed,  occafions 
little  or  no  precipitation  on  adding  it  to  the  tindlure. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  formeily  in  great  efteem 
under  the  title  of  Vigarids  volatile  elixir  of  vitriol ;  the 
eompofjtiosnof  which  was  firft  communicated  to  the 
public  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  reformata.  It  is  prepared 
by  digefting  fome  volatile  fpiritsof  vitriol  up«n  a  fmall 
quantity  of  mint  leaves  curioufly  dried,  till  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a  fine  green  colour.  If  the  fpirit,  as  it 
frequently  does,  partakes  too  much  of  the  acid,  this 
colour  will  not  fucceed  :  in  fuch  cafe,  it  fhould  be  rec¬ 
tified  from  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fjt. 


Acid  elixir  of  vitriol.  E. 

4®7  Take  of  reftified.  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  ;  drop  in¬ 
to  it  by  little  and  little  fix  ounces  of  vitriolic  acid ; 
digeft  the  mixture  with  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  clofe 
vefiel  for  three  days,  and  then  add  of  cinnamon,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  ginger,  one  ounce.  Digeft  again 
m  a  clofe  vefiel  for  fix  days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc¬ 
ture  through  paper  placed  in  a  glafs  funnel. 

The  intention  in  this  procefs  is,  to  obtain  a  tincture 
.  aromatic  vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  combined 
with  a  confiderable  proportion  of  vitriolic  acid.  When 
the  tindtnre  is  firft  drawn  with  vinous  fpirit,  and  the 
acid  added  afterwards,  the  acid  precipitates  great  part 
of  what  the  fpirit  had  before  taken  up:  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  the  fpirit  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  extraftion,  it  prevents  the  diffo: 
lution  of  ail  that  it  would  have  precipitated  by  the 
former  way  of  treatment :  by  previoufly  uniting  the 
acid  and  the  vinous  fpirit  together  by  digeltion,  the 
inconvenience  is  fomewhat  leffened. 

.  This  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  weaknefs  and  relaxa* 
tjons  of  the  ftomach  and  decays  of  conftitution,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  thofe  which  proceed  from  irregularities, 
which  are  accompanied  with  flow  febrile  fymptome, 
or  which  follow  the  fupprefiion  of  intermittents.  It 
frequently  fucceeds  after  bitters  and  aromatics  by 
themfelves  had  availed  nothing  ;  and  indeed  great 
part  of  its  virtues  depend  on  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which, 
barely  diluted  with  water,  has,  in  thofe  cafes  where 

effeas  3Ch  C°,lld  bCar  the  addky>  Produced  haPPT 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  Medictna  GymnafliMk  that  he 
was  recovered  by  Mynficht’s  elixir,  from  an  extreme 
decay  of  conftitution,  and  continual  retchings  to  vo¬ 
mit.  It  may  be  given  from  10  to  30  or  40  drops  or 
more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  acid,  Twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  at  fuch  times  as  the  ftomach  is  mo  ft 


Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine .  E. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  ounce  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  450 
one  pound..  Mix  them  together,  that  the  camphor  ^ 
may  be  diffolvcd.  It  may  alfo  be  made  with  a 
double,  triple,  &c.  proportion  of  camphor. 

This  folution  of  camphor  is  employed  chiefly  for 
external  ufes,  againft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numb- 
neffes,  inflammations,  for  difeufling  tumours,  prevent- 
mg  gangrenes,  or  reftraining  their  progrefs.  It  is  too 
pungent  to  be  exhibited  internally,  even  when  diluted, 
nor  does  the  dilution  fucceed  well ;  for  on  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  aqueous  liquors,  the  camphor  gradually  fepa- 
rates  and  runs  together  into  little' maffes. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others,  mention  a  camphora¬ 
ted  fpirit  not  fubje6t  to  this  inconvenience.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  grinding  the  camphor  with  fomewhat  more 
than  an  equal  weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  then  adding 
a  proper  quantity  of  proof *fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  .it  by  diftillation.  This  fpirit  was  propofed  to 
be  received  into  our  pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title  of 
Spiritus  camphor ce  tarfiri%atus.  But  on  trial,  it  did  not 
anfwer  expectation  :  fome  of  the  camphor  rifes  with 
the  fpirit  in  diftillation,  though  but  a  fmall  quantity  ^ 
whence,  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  it  does 
not  fenfibly.  render  it  turbid;  but  in  a  proper  quanti¬ 
ty,  it  exhibits  the  fame  appearance  as  the* more  com¬ 
mon  camphorated  fpirit  :  it  did  not  appear,  that  fpirit 
diftille.d  from  camphor, ‘with  or  without  the  alkaline 
fait,  differed  at  all  in  this  refpeCl. . 

The  moft  convenient  method  of  uniting  camphor 
with  aqueous  1  quors,  for  internal  ufe,  feema  to  be  by 
the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of  mucilages  ;  triturated 
with  thefe,  it  readily  mingles  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  emulfion,  at  the  fame  time  that  its  pungency  is 
confiderably  abated.  It  may  abb  be  commodioufly  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  form  of  an  oily  draught*  expreffed  oils 
totally  diffolving  it. 

The  anodyne  liniment,  commonly  called  Anodyne  halfam.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  one  ounce  j  white  Caftile  foap,  four 

'  ounces  * 


> 
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Prepara-  ounces ;  csmphor,  two  ounces;  efiential  oil  of  rofe- 
tions  and  maryy  half  an  ounce  ;  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 

Compofi-  pound6#  Digeft  the  opium  and  foap  in  the  fpirit 

i  ^  —  )  for  three  days  ;  then  to  the  {trained  liquor  add  the 
camphor  and  oil,  diligently  {baking  the  veffel. 

The  feveral  ingredients  in  this  formula  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  fuited  for  the  purpofes  exprefled  in  the  title 
of  this  preparation  ;  the  anodyne  balfam  has  according¬ 
ly  been  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  to  allay  pains  in  {train¬ 
ed  limbs,  and  fuch  like  topical  affedtion3. 

Saponaceous  balfam  or  liniment .  E. 

471  This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  and  of  the  fame  in¬ 

gredients  as  th<f’  anodyne  balfam,  only  omitting  the 

opium.  t 

It  is  intended  as  a  Amplification  and  improvement 
of  what  had  formerly  the  name  of  Opodeldocky  and  is 
employed  with  the  fame  intentions  as  the  two  prece¬ 
ding. 

Titiflure  of  antimony .  RofT. 

472  Take  of  antimony,  in  powder,  half  a  pound  ;  fait  of 

tartar,  one  pound  ;  redtified  fpirit,  three  pints.  Mix 
the  antimony  with  the  fait  of  tartar,  and  iujedtvthem 
by  little  and  little  into  a  crucible  placed  in  a  ftrong 
fire.  Let  the  mixture  melt  thin,  and  continue  in 
this  ftate  for  half  an  hour ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
poured  out  into  a  hot  and  dry  iron  mortar.  Powder 
the  mafs  while  hot,  put  it  into  a  heated  matrafs,  and 
pour  the  fpirit  on  it.  Digeft  them  together  for 
three  days,  and  then  {train  the  tindture. 

In  this  procefs,  the  alkaline  fait  unites  with  the  ful- 
phur  of  the  antimony  into  a  hepar  ;  which  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  fpirit  a  tindture  fimilar  to  the  tindture  of 
fulphnr.  This  antimonial  tindture  is  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  likewife  fome  of  the  reguline  parts  of  the  mineral, 
and  is  faid  to  have  fometimes  provoked  a  puke  when 
taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe.  It 
{lands  recommended  in  dofes  from  ten  to  fixty  drops  or 
more,  as  a  deobftruent,  promoter  of  urine,  and  purifier 
of  the  blood.  But  there  is  probably  no  purpofe  to  be 
anfwered  by  it,  which  may  not  be  more  effedfually  ob¬ 
tained  by  other  antimonial  preparations,  particularly 
the  wine  of  tartar  of  antimony.  r 

* Tinfiure  of  colocynth,  Suec. 

*£73  Take  of  colocynth, cut  fmall,  and  freed  from  the  feeds, 
one  ounce  ;  anifeed,  one  dram  ;  proof. fpirit,  four¬ 
teen  ounces.  Macerate  for  three  days,  and  {train 
through  paper.  ^ 

In  this  tindture  we  have  the  adtive  purgative  power 
of  the  colocynth.  And  although  it  be  feldoin  ufed  as 
a  cathartic  by  itfelf,  yet  even,  in  fmall  quantity  it  may 
be  advantageoufiy  employed  to  promote  the  operation 
of  others. 

Volatile  tincture  of  copper .  Gen. 

474  Take  of  filings  of  copper,  one  dram  ;  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  an  ounce  and  a  halt.  Mix  them,  and  keep 
them  in  a  veflel  clofely  flopped,  which  i*  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  agitated,  till  the  liquor  becomes  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  violet  colour. 
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In  this  formula  the  copper  is  brought  to  a  faline  I'repara- 
ftate  by  means  of  the  volatile  alkali.  It  may  therefore  arj£ 
be  confide*  ed  as  veryanalogous  to  the  amraoniacal  cop-  tjon^ 
per.  And  where  recourfe  is  had  to  it  in  pradtice,  it 1 — -y  ■—  J 
is  employed  with  the  fame  intentions. 

Tinflure  of  quaffta .  Suec. 

Take  of  quafiia,  bruifed,  two  ounces;  proof- fpirit,  two  475 
pounds  and  an  half.  Digeft  for  three  days,  and 
then  {train  through  paper. 

By  proof. fpirit  the  medical  properties,  as  well  as  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  the  quafiia,  are  readily  extradted. 

And  under  this  form  it  may  be  advantageoufiy  em¬ 
ployed  for  anfwering  different  purpofes  in  medicine. 

Titiflure  of  lac.  Suec. 

Take  of  gum  lac,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  myrrh,  three  47$ 
drams ;  fpirit  of  feurvy-grafs,  a  pint  and  an  half. 

Digeft  in  a  fand  heat  for  three '  days  ;  after  which, 

{train  off  the  tin&ure  for  life. 

This  tindture  is  principally  employed  for  {Length¬ 
ening  the  gums,  and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbutic  exul¬ 
cerations  of  them  :  it  may  be  fitted  for  ufe  with  thefe 
intentions,  by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes,  or  the 
like.  Some  recommend  it  internally  againft  fcorbutic 
complaints,  and  as  a  corroborant  in  gleets,  female 
weakneffes,  &c.  Its  warmth,  pungency,  and  manifeft- 
ly  allringent  bitterifti  tafte,  point  out  its  virtues  in  thefe 
cafes  to  be  confiderable,  though  common  pradtice 
among  us  has  not  yet  received  it. 

Tinflure  of  nux  vomica .  RofT. 

Take  of  nux  vomica,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  pro«f-fpi-  477 
rit,  two  pounds.  Digeft  for  fome  days,  and  then 
{train  it. 

The  nux  vomica,  a  very  adtive  vegetable,  has  of  late, 
as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  pradtice  as  taken  internally,  for  the  cure 
of  intermittents  and  of  contagious  dyfentery.  In  thefe 
affedtions  it  may  be  employed  under  the  form  of  tinc¬ 
ture  as  well  aa  in  fubftance  ;  and  in  this  way  it  moil 
readily  admits  of  being  combined  with  other  articles, 
either  as  adjuvantia  or  corrigentia. 

‘Tincture  of  amber .  Suec. 

Take  of  yellow  amber,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  vitrio-  475 
lie  aether,  four  ounces.  Digeft  for  three  days  in  a 
veflel  accurately  clofed,  frequently  {baking  the  vef- 
fel,  and  after  this  {train  through  paper. 

The  tindture  of  amber  was  formerly  prepared  with 
redtified  fpirit  of  wine  :  but  the  menitruum  here  di- 
redted  gives  a  more  complete  fclution,  and  terms  a 
more  elegant  and  adtive  tindture.  It  poflTefTes  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  concrete  ;  and  although  it  has  no 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeia,  yet  it  is  perhaps  tp  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  molt  valuable  preparations  of 
amber.  It  has  been  recommended  in  a  variety  of  af¬ 
fections,  particularly  thoie  of  the  nervous  kind,  as  hy- 
iterical  and  epileptic  complaints.  It  mr'y  be  taken 
from  a  few  drops  to  the  extent  of  a  tea  fpoonful  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  any  fimilar  vehicle. 
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Chap.  XXII.  Mixtures. 
Camphorated  mixture*  L. 


479 


Take  of  camphor,  one  dram  5  re6Cfied  fpirit  of  wine, 
ten  drops ;  double-refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor 
firft  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar  ; 
laftly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  ftrain  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

While  camphor  is  often  exhibited  in  a  folid  ftate,  it 
is  frequently  alfo  advantageous  to  employ  it  as  diffu- 
fed  in  watery  fluids.  And  with  this  intention  the 
prefent  formula  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moll  fimple,  the 
union  being  affe&ed  merely  by  the  aid  of  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  a  little  fugar.  Rut  perhaps 
the  more  common  form  of  emulfion  in  which  the  union 
is  effe&ed,  by  triturating  the  camphor  with  a  few 
almonds,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  inferior  to  this. 
For  the  undluous  quality  of  the  almonds  ferves  in  a 
confiderable  degree  to  cover  the  pungency  of  the  cam¬ 
phor  without  diminifhing  its  adlivity.  Camphor  un¬ 
der  the  prefent  form  as  well  as  that  of  emulfion,  is  ve¬ 
ry  often  ufeful  in  fevers,  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  table 
fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 


Chalk  mixture .  L. 

480  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  ;  double-refined 
fugar,  fix  drams  ;  gum-arabic,  powdered,  two  oun¬ 
ces  ;  diftilled  water,  two  pints.  Mix  them. 
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mucilage  not  only  ferves  to  keep  the  chalk  nniformly  Prepara- 
diffufed,  but  alfo  improves  its  virtues  by  fheathing  the  p0ns  aTl^ 
internal  furface  of  the  inteftines.  The  dofe  of  thistj^^° 
medicine  requires  no  nicety.  It  may  be  taken  to  the ' 
extent  of  a  pound  or  two  in  the  courfe  of  a  day. 


Mujk  mixture .  L. 

Take  of  mufk,  two  fcruples;  gum-arabic,  powdered,  4^* 
double-refined  fugar,  of  each  one  dram;  rofe-wnter, 
fix  ounces  by  meafure.  Rub  the  mufk  firft  with  the 
fugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rofe-water 
by  degrees. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  o { julepum  e  mofeho,  and 
was  intended  as  an  improvement  upon  the  hyfleric  ju¬ 
lep  with  mufk  of  Bates.  Orange-flower-water  is  di¬ 
rected  by  that  author  :  and  indeed  this  more  perfectly 
coincidrs  with  the  mufk  than  lofe-water  :  but  as  the 
former  is  difficultly  procurable  in  perfection,  the  latter 
is  here  preferred.  The  julep  appears  turbid  at  firft  ; 
on  {landing  a  little  time,  it  depofites  a  brown  powder, 
and  becomes  clear,  but  at  the  fame  time  lofes  great 
part  of  its  virtue.  This  inconvenience  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  thoroughly  grinding  the  mnfk  with  gum-arabic 
before  the  addition  of  the  water :  by  means  of  the 
gum,  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  mnik  is  made  to  re¬ 
main  fufpended  in  the  water.  Volatile  fpirits  are  in 
many  cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  mufk,  and  likewife 
enable  water  to  keep  fomewhat  more  of  the  mufk  dif- 
folved  than  it  would  otherwife  retain. 


Almond  milk .  L. 


Chalk-drink .  E. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce;  pureft  refined  fu¬ 
gar,  half  an  ounce  ;  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  two 
ounces.  Rub  them  together,  and  add  by  degrees, 
water,  two  pounds  and  an  half;  fpirituous  cinnamon' 
water,  two  ounces. 

Thefe  two  preparations  agree  pretty  much  both  in 
their  name  and  in  their  nature.  But  of  the  two  for¬ 
mulas  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  from  containing  a  proportion  of  cinna¬ 
mon  water,  by  which  the  difagreeable  tafteofthe  chalk 
is  taken  off. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  a  preparation  of  this  kind  flood  among  the  de- 
codions,  and  the  chalk  was  dire&ed  to  be  boiled  with 
the  water  and  gum  :  by  the  prefent  formula,  the  chalk 
is  much  more  completely  fufpended  by  the  mucilage 
and  fugar ;  which  laft  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture  an 
agreeable  tafle.  It  is  proper  to  employ  the  fined  fu¬ 
gar,  as  the  redundant  acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds  might 
form  with  the  chalk  a  kind  of  earthy  fait.  It  would 
perhaps  ha^e  been  more  proper  to  have  added  an  aro¬ 
matic,  by  fufpending  the  entire  powder  of  cinnamon, 
or  its  oil,  by  means  of  the  mucilage  and  fugar :  The 
method  here  direded  is,  however,  lefs  exceptionable  in 
this  than  many  other  preparations,  as  the  precipitated 
matter  of  the  fpirituous  water  will  probably  be  Inyif- 
cated  in  the  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter.  This 
is  a  very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an 
ufeful  remedy  in  difeafes  arifnig  from,  or  accompanied 
with,  acidity  in  the  primas  vise.  It  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  diarrhoea  proceeding  from  that  caufe.  The 


Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  double-  482 
refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ;  diftilled  water,  t  wo 
pints.  Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fugar  ;  then, 
rubbing  them  together,  add  by  degreea  the  water, 
and  ftrain  the  liquor. 

Common  emulfion .  E. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ;  bitter  almonds* 
one  dram  ;  common-water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a  ftone  mortar,  and 
gradually  pour  on  them  the  common  water,  work¬ 
ing  the  whole  well  together,  then  ftrain  off  the  li¬ 
quor. 

Arabic  emulfion .  E. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding ;  48^ 

only  adding,  while  beating  the  almonds,  of  muci-  ^ 
lage  of  gum  arabic  two  ounces. 

All  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  poffeffing  nearly  the 
fame  qualities.  But  of  the  three  the  laft  is  the  moll 
powerful  demulcent 

Great  care  fhould  ^e  taken,  that  the  almonds  be  not 
become  rancid  by  kc  ping  ;  which  will  not  only  ren¬ 
der  the  emulfion  extremely  unpieafant,  a  circumftance 
of  great  confequence  in  a  medicine  that  requires  to  be 
taken  in  large  quantities,  but  lik.ewifc  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expefted  from  preparations  of  this  clafs. 

The  addition  of  the  bitter  almonds  now  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  preparing  thefe  emulfions, 
may  perhaps  preferve  them  in  fome  degree  from  fuffer- 
ing  the  above  changes  ;  but  it  is  much  more  ufeful  a'3 
giving  the  emulfion  an  agreeable  flavour.  And  al-. 
though  the  fubftance  of  bitter  almonds  be  of  a  delete- 
2  ribua  i 
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Prepara-  n'oug  nature,  yet  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from 

ssa  thviuafnt?y  here  empioye^  tl  f , , ,, .  , 

tjcnSf  1  hde  liquor3  are  principally  ufed  for  diluting  and 

J  obtunding  acrimonious  humours  ;  particularly  in  heat 
of  urine  and  flranguries  ariling  either  from  a  natural 
(harpnefs  of  the  juices,  or  from  the  operation  of  can- 
tharides  and  other  irritating  medicines:  in  thefe  cafes, 
they  are  to  be  drank  frequently,  to  the  quantity  of  half 
a  pint  or  more  at  a  time. 

Some  have  ordered  emuifions  to  be  boiled,  with  a 
view  to  deprive  them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ;  but 
by  this  procefs  they  quickly  ceafe  to  be  emuifions,  the 
oil  feparating  from  the  water,  and  floating  diftindlly 
on  the  furface.  Acide  and  vinous  fpirits  produce  a 
like  decompoflcion.  On  {landing  alfo  for  fome  days, 
without  addition,  the  oily  matter  feparates  and  rifes 
to  the  top,  not  in  a  pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream. 
Thefe  experiments  prove  the  compofltion  of  the  emul- 
fions  made  from  the  oily  feeds  of  kernels,  and  at  the 
fame  time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be  attended  to 
in  their  preparation  and  ufe. 

Ammoniacum  milk.  L. 

4^4  Take  'of  ammoniacum,  two  drams ;  diflilled  water, 
half  a  pint.  Rub  the  gum-refin  with  the  water, 
gradually  poured  on,  until  it  becomes  a  milk.  In 
the  fame  manner  may  be  made  a  milk  of  afafeetida, 
and  of  the  reft  of  the  gum  reflns. 

The  ammoniacum  milk  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough 
phlegm,  and  promoting  ex  peroration,  in  humoural 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  obftru&ions  of  the  vifeera.  It 
may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls  twice  a- 
day. 

The  lac  afafeetida  is  employed  in  fpafmodical,  hy- 
fterical,  and  other  nervous  affe£lions.  And  it  is  alfo 
not  unfrequently  ufed  under  the  form  of  injection.  It 
anfwers  the  fame  purpofes  as  afafeetida  in  fubftance. 

Compound  fpirit  of  vitriolic  at  her.  1,. 

4^5  Take  of  fpirit  of  vitriolic  aether,  two  pounds;  oil  of 
wine,  three  drams.  Mix  them. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be,  if  not  precifely  the  fame,  at 
lcaft  very  nearly,  the  celebrated  mineral  anodyne  li¬ 
quor  of  Hoffman  ;  as  we  learn  from  hi3  own  writings, 
that  the  liquor  which  he  thus  denominated  was  formed 
of  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  and  the  aromatic  oil  which 
arifes  after  it,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  in  what  pro¬ 
portions  thefe  were  combined.  It  has  been  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  medicine;  and 
with  thefe  intentions  it  is  not  unfrequently  employed 
in  pra&ice. 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia.  L. 

^  35  Take  of  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ;  effential  oil  of 
lemon,  nutmeg,  of  each  two  drams.  Mix  them. 

This  differs  almoft  only  in  name  from  the  follow¬ 
ing. 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit ,  commonly  called  volatile  oily  fpi¬ 
rit,  and  f aline  aromatic  fpirit .  E. 

Take  of  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces  ; 
diflilled  oil  of  rofemary,  one  dram  and  a  half ;  di- 
Hilled  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one  dram.  Mix  them  that 
the  oils  may  be  diffolved. 
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By  the  method  here  dirc&ed,  the  oils  are  m  com-  Prepara- 
pletely  diffolved  as  when  diftillation  is  employed. 

Volatile  fait s,  thus  united  with  aromatics,  are  not 
only  more  agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife  more  ac-  «  — T/ 

ceptable  to  the  ftomach,  and  lefs  acrimonious  than  in 
their  pure  flate.  Both  the  foregoing  compofitiona 
turn  out  excellent  ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good, 
and  the  diftillation  fkilfully  performed.  The  dofe  ia 
from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be  prepared  extempo- 
raneoufly,  by  dropping  any  proper  effential  oil  into  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  which  will  readily 
diffolve  the  oil  without  the  afliftance  of  diftillation. 

But  it  is  perhaps  preferable  that  they  fhould  be  kept 
in  the  (hops  ready  mixed. 

Succinated  fpirit  of  ammonia .  L. 

Take  of  alcohol,  one  ounce;  water  of  pure  ammonia,  48  J 
four  ounces  by  meafure;  re&ified  oil  of  amber*  one 
fcruple  ;  foap,  ten  grains.  Digefl  the  foap  and  oil 
of  amber  in  the  alcohol  till  they  be  diffolved  ;  then 
add  the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them  by 
(baking.  *  x 

This  compofltion  is  extremely  penetrating,  and  has 
lately  come  into  efteem,  particularly  for  fmelling  to  in 
lowneffes  and  fainting3,  Under  the  name  of  eau  de  luce . 

It  has  been  hitherto  brought  from  France.  It  is  not 
quite  limpid,  for  the  oil  of  amber  diffolves  only  im- 
perfe&ly  in  the  fpirit  :  if  the  volatile  fpirit  be  not  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ftrong,  fcarcely  any  of  the  oil  will  be  im¬ 
bibed. 

The  eau  de  luce  is  not  only  ufed  with  the  view  of 
making  an  imprefilon  on  the  nofe,  but  is  taken  inter¬ 
nally  in  the  fame  cafes.  It  lias  likewife  of  late  been 
celebrated  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake, 
when  ufed  internally,  and  applied  externally  to  the 
wounded  part. 

Camphorated  fpirit •  L. 

Take  of  camphor,  four  ounces;  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
two  pints  :  Mix  them,  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be 
diffolved. 

r  Of  this  we  have  already  had  occaflon  to  fpeak  in 
the  preceding  chapter  under  the  title  given  to  it  by 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

Simple  oily  emulfion.  Gen/ 

Take  of  almond  oil,  one  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  althea,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  gum-arabic,  half  an  ounce; 
fpring  water,  fix  ounces.  Mix,  and  make  an  emul- 
fion  according  to  art. 

Volatile  oily  emulfion .  Gen. 

Take  of  almond  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  fyrup  of 
althea,  one  ounce  ;  gum-arabic,  half  an  ounce  ;  vo¬ 
latile  alkaline  fait,  one  dram  ;  fpring-water,  feven 
ounces.  Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  are  elegant  and  convenient  modes  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  oil  internally.  And  under  thefe  forms  it  is 
often  advantageoufly  employed  in  cafes  of  cough, 
hoarfenefs,  and  fimilar  affections.  By  means  of  the 
alkali,  a  more  intimate  union  of  oil  with  water  is  ob¬ 
tained  than  can  be  had  with  the  intermedium  either 
of  fyrup  or  vegetable  mucilage ;  and  in  fome  cafes, 

X  *  the 
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prep  at  a-  the  alkali  both  contributes  to  anfwer  the  intention  in 

rions  and  vjew,  and  prevents  the  oil  from  exciting  ficknefs  at 
Lompoii-  gomach  .  But  Jn  other  inftanpes,  the  pungency  which 
Ul1— '  -  ■■  it  imparts  is  difagreeable  to  the  patient  and  unfavour¬ 

able  to  the  difeafe.  According  to  thefe  circumftances, 
therefore,  where  an  oily  mixture  is  to  be  employed, 
the  practitioner  will  be  determined  in  his  choice  to 
have  recourfe  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  formula. 

Acid  julep .  Gen. 

Take  of  weak  vitriolic  acid,  three  drams;  Ample  fy- 
rup,  three  ounces;  fpiing- water,  two  pounds.  Mix 
them. 

In  this  date,  the  vitriolic  acid  is  fufficiently  diluted 
to  be  taken  with  cafe  in  conflderable  dofes.  And  it 
may  thus  be  advantageoufly  employed  in  various  affec¬ 
tions  ;  concerning  which  vve  have  alieady  had  occafion 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  Chemistry,  n°  6iy.  (fee 
CHEMisTkr- Index),  and  which  ate  to  be  anfwered,  ei¬ 
ther  by  its  adlion  on  the  ftomach,  or  oil  the  fyflem  in 
general. 

JEther  julep.  Gen. 

49*  Take  of  pure  vitriolic  aether,  two  fcrnples  ;  fpring- 
wntcr,  fix  ounces  ;  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Althohgh  it  is  in  general  proper  that  tether  fhould 
be  diluted  only  when  it  is  to  be  immediately  ufed,  yet 
it  is  fometimes  neceffary  tl\at  it  fhould  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  patient  in  the  flate  in  which  it  is  to  be 
taken.  In  fuch  inflances  the  prefent  formula  is  a  very 
proper  one;  for  the  addition  of  a  little  mucilage  tends 
both  to  cover  the  pungency  of  the  tether  in  the  mouth, 
and  to  retain  it  in  a  flate  of  mixture  with  the  water. 

Amler  julep.  Gen. 

492  Take  of  tinClure  of  amber,  two  drams  ;  refined  fugar, 

half  an  ounce;  fpring-water,  fix  ounces.  Mix  them 
according  to  art. 

Under  this  form  the  tin&ure  of  amber  is  fo  fir  dilu¬ 
ted  and  fweetened,  as  to  form  an  agreeable  mixture  ; 
and  in  this  manner  it*  may  often  be  advantageoufly 
employed  for  counteracting  nervous  affections,  and  an- 
fwering  thofe  other  purpofes  for  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  that  this  article  is  had  recourfe  to  in 
praCtice. 

Saline  mixture ,  or  julep.  Snec. 

493  Take  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  three  drams ;  river- wa¬ 

ter,  half  a  pound.  To  this  lixivium  add,  lemon- 
juice,  half  a  pound,  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
faturate  the  alkali  ;  Fyrup  of  black  currants,  or.e 
ounce. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  preferibed  in  febrile  dif- 
v  cafes  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  flight  difeharge  by 
the  furface  :  For  where  the  fkin  is  parched  with  great 
increafed  heat,  it  generally  operates  as  a  gentle  diapho¬ 
retic.  It  often  alfo  promotes  a  difeharge  by  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  is  not  11  fi frequently  employed  to  reftiain  vo¬ 
miting.  With  thefe  intentions  it  is  in  daily  ufe  among 
Britifli  praditioners,  although  it  has  no  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  from  its  being  entirely  an  extempora¬ 
neous  prescription. 
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Mineral  folution  of  arfenic. 

Take  of  white  arfenic,  reduced  to  a  fubtile  powder, 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  each  fixty-four  grains ;  di- 
flilled  water,  half  a  pint.  Put  them  into  a  floren- 
tine  flafk,  and  let  this  be  placed  in  a  fand  heat,  fo 
that  the  water  may  boil  gently  till  the  arfenic  be 
completely  diffolved;  then  add  to  the  fol  ition  when 
cold  half  an  ounce  of  ipirit  of  lavender,  and  as  much 
diddled  water  as  to  make  the  folution  amour*.  to  a 
pint  by  meafure,  or  fifteen  ounces  and  an  half  by 
weight.  * 

For  the  introduction  of  this  remedy  We  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Ur  Fowler  of  Stafford.  We  have  already- 
had  occafion  to  mention  it  in  our  article  Arsenic, 
n°i4-  >  fee  alfo  Chemistry,  n°  1266,  &c.  In  the 
former  of  thefe  places  we  have  obferved,  that  if  it 
be  not  Drecifely  the  fame,  it  is  at  lead  fuppofed  to  be 
very  analogous  to  a  remedy  which  has  had  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  fale  in  fome  parts  of  England  under  the  name 
of  the  tajlelefs  ague  drop;  and  which  has  been  employed 
with  very  great  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  inler- 
rnittents.  But  whether  the  prefent  formula  in  any 
degiee  approaches  to  the  taflelefs  ague  drop  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concurring  teftimony 
of  many  eminent  pra&itionerp,  that  it  is  equally  fuc- 
cefsful  in  combating  intermittents.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  given  according  to  the  age  and  other  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  the  patient  in  dofes  from  two  to  twenty 
drops,  once,  twice,  or  oftener  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day :  And  its  ufe  lias  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  although  with  fome  patients  even 
very  fmall  dofes  have  been  found  to  excite  fevere  vo¬ 
miting.  Befides  diflindly  marked  intermittents,  this 
folution  has  alfo  been  fometimes  fuccefsful  in  obflinate 
periodical  hcadaths,  and  in  cutaneous  affections  of  the 
leprous  kind,  refilling  every  other  mode  of  cure.  And 
perhaps  in  every  cafe  where  arfenic  can  be  employed 
with  faftty  or  advantage  internally,  this  preparation 
is  preferable  to  any  other  with  which  we  are  yet  ac¬ 
quainted. 
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Chap  XXIII.  Syrups* 

Syrupy  are  faturated  folution  a  of  fugar,  made  in  495 
water,  or  watery  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in  juices. 

They  were  formerly  confidered  as  medicines  of  much 
greater  importance  than  they  are  thought  to  be  at 
prefent.  Syrups  and  diddled  waters  were  for  fome 
ages  ufed  ns  the  great  alteratives  ;  infomuch  that  the 
evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour  was  never  attempted 
till  by  a  due  courfe  of  thefe  it  had  firfl  been  fuppofed 
to  be  regularly  prepared  for  expulfiort  Hence  arofe 
the  exuberant  j*olledion  of  both,  which  we  meet  with 
in  phnrmacop&ias,  and  like  errors  have  prevailed  in 
each.  As  multitudes  of  diftilled  waters  have  been  com¬ 
pounded  from  materials  unfit  to  give  any  virtue  over 
the  helm  ;  fo  numbers  of  fyrups  have  been  prepared 
from  ingredients,  which  in  this  form  cannot  be  taken 
in  fufficient  dofes  to  exert  their  virtues;  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  fyrup  confift  of  fugar,  and  greateft  part  of 
the  remaining  third  is  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Syrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  regarded  as  convenient 
vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy;  and  ufed 
3  F  for 
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Prepara-  for  fweetening  draughts  and^  juleps,  for  reducing  the 
Com  f  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  or  ele&uaries,  and 

tionsP° *"  other  fimilar  purpofes..  Some  likewife  may  not  im- 
<  ,M  - i  properly  be  .confidered  as  medicines  themfelves  ;  as 
thofe  of  faffron,  bfickthorn-berries.  and  fome  others. 

To  the  chapter  on  Syrups  the  London  college  in 
their  pharmacopoeia  have  premifed  the  following  ge  • 
neral  obfcrvationjs. 

In  the  making  of  fyrups,  where  we  have  not  dire&ed 
either  the  weight  of  the  fugar,  or  the  manner  in  which 
ft  fhould  be  diffolved,  thi6  is  to  be  the  rule  : 

Take  of  double-refined  fu^ar‘,  twenty-nine  ounces  ; 
any  kind  of  liquor,  ohspint.  Diffolve  the  fugar  in 
the  liquor  in  a  water%ath ;  then  fet  it  afide  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  take  off  the  fcum,  and  pour  off 
the  fynip  from  the  feces  if  there  be  any. 

The  following  are  the  general  rules  which  have  com¬ 
monly  been  given  with  refpeft  to  the  preparation  of 
fyrups. 

I.  All  the  rules  laid  down  for  making  deco&ions  are 
likewife  to  be  obferved  in  the  decoflions  for  fyrups. 
Vegetables,  both  for  deco&ions  and  infufions,  ought 
to  be  dry,  unlefs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered  other- 
wife. 

II.  In  both  the  ] London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  only  the  pureft  or  double  refined  fugar  is  al¬ 
lowed. 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boiling,  it  has  been  cu- 
flomary  to  perform  the  clarification  with  whites  of 
eggs  after  the  fugar  had  been  diffolved  in  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  vegetable.  This  method  is  apparently  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  preparation  ;  fince  not  only  the  impuri¬ 
ties  of  the  fugar  are  thus  difeharged,  but  a  confiderable 
part  likewife  of  the  medicinal  matter,  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  had  before  taken  up  from  the  ingredients,  is  fepa- 
rated  along  with  them.  Nor  indeed  is  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  defpumation  of  the  fugar,  by  itfelf,  very  ad- 
vi fable  ;  for  its  purification  by  this  procefs  is  not  fo 
perfea  as  might  be  expe&ed  :  after  it  has  undergone 
this  procefs,  the  refiners  dill  feparate  from  it  a  quantity 
of  oily  matter,  which  is  difagreeable.  to  weak  fto- 
inachs.  It  appears  therefore  moft  eligible  to  employ 
fine  fugar  for  all  the  fyrups ;  even  the  purgative  ones 
(which  have  been  ufually  made  with  coarfe  fugar,  as 
fomewhat  coinciding  with  their  intention)  not  except¬ 
ed;  for,  as  purgative  medicines  are  in  general  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  the  ftomach,  it  is  certainly  improper  to  employ 
an  addition  which  increafes  their  offenfivenefs. 

III.  Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar  is  not  expreffed, 
twenty-nine  ounces  are  to  be  taken  in  every  pint 
of  liquor.  The  fugar  is  to  be  reduced  into  powder, 
and  diffolved  in  the  liquor  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  unlefs  ordered  otherwife. 

Although  in  the  formula  of  feveral  of  the  fyrups,  a 
double  weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  liquor  is  di¬ 
rked,  yet  lefs  will  generally  be  fufficient.  .  Firff, 
therefore,  diffolve  in  the  liquor  an  equal  weight  of 
fugar,  then  gradually  add  fome  more  in  powder,  till 
a  little  remains  undiffolved  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
to  be  afterwards  incorporated  by  fetting  the  fyrup 
in  a  water-bath.  * 

The  quantity  of  fugar  fhould  be  as  much  as  the  li¬ 
quor  is  ^capable  of  keeping  diffolved  in  the  cold  .  if 
there  is  more,  a  part  of  it  will  feparate,  and  concrete 
into  cry  Hals  or  candy  j  if  lefs,  the  fyrup  will  be  fub- 
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je&  to  ferment,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  and  change  P  re  par  a- 
into  a  vinous  or  four  liquor.  If  in  cryftallizing,  only  ^ons  an(i 
the  fupeifluous  fu^ar  be  feparated,  it  would  be  of 
inconvenience  ;  but  when  part  of  the  fugar  has  can-  -  -y—  ,j 
died,  the  remaining  fyrup  is  found  to  have  an  under 
proportion,  and  is  as  fubject  to  fermentation  as  if  it 
had  wanted  fugar  at  firff. 

IV.  Copper-veffels,  unlefs  they  be  well  tinned,  fhould 
not  be  employed  in  the  making  of  acid  fyrups,  or 
fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the  juices  of  fruits. 

The  confe&ioners,  who  are  the  moft  dexterous 
people  at  thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  frequently  new  tinning  their  veffels,  rarely 
make  ufe  of  any  other  tlran  copper  ones  untiiined,  in 
the  preparation  even  of  the  moft  acid  fyrups,  as  of 
oranges  and  lemons.  Neverthelefs,  by  taking  due  care 
that -their  coppers  be  well  fcoured  and  perfectly  clean, 
and  that  the  fyrup  remain  no  longer  in  them  than  is 
abfolutely  rieceffary,  they  avoid  giving  it  any  ill  tafle 
or  quality  from  the  raqtal.  This  practice,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  to  the  apothe- 
cary. 

V.  The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  be  fet  by  till  next 
day;  if  any  facchaiine  cruft  appears  upon  the  fur- 
face  it  is  to  be  taken  off. 

Syrup  of  vinegar .  1^. 

Take  of  vinegar,  two  pounds  and  an  half ;  refined  fu-  496 
gar,  three  pounds  and  an  half.  Boil  them  till  a  fy¬ 
rup  be  formed. 

This  is  to  be  confidered  as  fimple  fyrup  merely  aci¬ 
dulated,  and  is  by  no  means  unpleafant.  It  is  often 
employed  in  mucilaginous  mixtures  and  the  like  ;  and 
on  account  of  its  cheapnefs  it  is  often  preferred  to  fy¬ 
rup  of  lemons. 

Syrup  of  marfhmallow . 

Take  of  frefh  root  of  marfhmallow,  bruifed,  one  pound ;  49^ 

double-refined  fugar,  four  pounds  ;  diftilled  water* 
one  gallon.  Boil  the  water  with  the  marfhmallow 
root  to  one  half,  and  prels  out  the  liquor  when  cold.  . 

Set  it  by  twelve  hours  ;  and,  after  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Add  the  fugar,  and 
boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix  pounds.  L. 

Take  of  marfhmallow  roots,  fomewhat  dried,  nine 
ounces;  water,  ten  pounds;  pureft  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the  confumption 
of  one  half,  and  ftrain  the  liquor,  ftrongly  expreffmg 
it.  Suffer  the  {trained  liquor  to  reft  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided  ;  and  when  it  is  free  from  the  dregs, 
add  the  fugar  ;  then  boil  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup.  E. 

The  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  feems  to  have  been  a 
fort  of  favourite  among  difpenfatory  writers,  who  have 
taken  great  pain3  to  alter  an4  amend  it,  but  have  been 
wonderfully  tender  in  retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 

In  the  laft  prefeription,  it  is  lopt  of  its  fuperfiuitiefl* 
without  any  injury  to  its  virtues.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
nephritic  cafes,  for  fweetening  emollient  decoftions, 
and  the  like  :  of  itfelf  it  can  do  little  fervice,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  high  opinion  which  fome  have  entertained 
of  it  ;  for  what  can  be  expe&ed  from  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup,  when  the  deco£lion,  from 
which  two  or  three  pounds  are  made,  may  be  taken 
at  a  draught  or  two?  It  is  fometirnes  ufeful  in  tickling 

coughs* 
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coughs,  by  invifcatlng  irritating  matter  diddling  in 
the  fauces  :  in  this  way  it  fometimes  affords  confider- 
able  relief. 

Syrup  of  clove  July  flower. 


498  Take  of  frefh  elove  July-flowers,  the  heels  being  cut 
off,  two  pounds ;  boiling  diddled  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  the  flowers  for  twelve  hours  in  a  glafs 
Veffel;  and  in  the  drained  liquor  diffolve  the  double- 
refined  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup.  L. 
Take  of  clove  July-fioweri,  frefh  gathered  and  freed 
from  the  heels,  one  pound  ;  pureft  fugar,  feven 
pounds  and  a  quarter  5  boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  flowers  in  the  water  for  a  night;  then 
to  the  drained  liquor  add  the  fugar  prcvioufly  beat, 
and  difTolve  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  to  make  the  whole 
*  into  a  fyrup.  E . 

This  fyrup  ia  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  a  fine  red 
colour  ;  and  for  thefe  it  is  chiefly  valued.  Some  have 
fubdituted  for  it  one  eafily  preparable  at  feafon3  when 
the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  :  an  ounce  of  clove 
fpice  is  infftfed  for  fome  days  in  twelve  ounces  of  white 
wine,  the  liquor  drained,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
twenty  ounces  of  fugar,  boiled  to  a  proper  confidence ; 
a  little  cochineal  renders  the  colour  of  this  fyrup  ex¬ 
actly  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  clove  July- 
flower  ;  and  its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
not  fo  pleafant.  The  ahufe  may  be  readily  detected 
by  adding  to  a  little  of  the  fyrup  fome  alkaline  fait  or 
ley  ;  which  will  change  the  genuine  fyrup  to  a  green 
colour  ;  but  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  fuch 
alteration,  ‘only  varying  the  fhade  of  the  red. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  a  principal  quality 
in  this  fyrup,  no  force  in  the  way  of  expreflion  fhould 
be  ufed  in  feparating  the  liquor  from  the  flowers. 


Syrup  of  colchicum .  E. 

499  Take  of  colchicum  root,  frefh  and  fucculent,  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  one  ounce  ;  vinegar,  fixteen  ounces  ; 
pared  fugar,  twenty-fix  ounces.  Macerate  the  root 
in  the  vinegar  two  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the 
veffel ;  then  drain  it  with  a  gentle  preffure.  To 
the  drained  liquor  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a  little, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  bed  preparation  of  the 
colchicum  ;  great  care  i3  required  to  take  up  this  root 
in  the  proper  feafon ;  and  from  errors  of  this  kind  we 
are  to  aferibe  the  uncertainty  in  the  effedh  of  this  me¬ 
dicine  as  found  in  the  fhops. 

The  fyrup  of  colchicum  is  often  fuccefsfully  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  diuretic,  and  may  be  taken  from  a  dram  or 
two  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  more. 


Syrup  §f  orange-peel. 

Take  of  frefh  outer-rind  of  Seville* oranges,  eight 
ounces;  boiling  diddled  water,  five  pints.  Macerate 
for  twelve  hours  in  a  clofe  veffel  ;  and  in  the  drain¬ 
ed  liquor  diffolve  double-refined  fugar  to  make  a 
fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange-peel  frefh,  fix 
ounces  ;  boiling  water,  three  pounds.  Infufe  them 
for  a  night  in  a  clofe  veffel ;  then  drain  the  liquor; 
let  it  dand  to  fettle  ;  and  having  poured  it  off  clear 
f-rom  the  fediment,  diffolve  in  it  four  pounds  and  a 
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quarter  of  white  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a  fy-  Prepara- 
rup  with  a  gentle  heat.  E.  Com  oil* 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  particularly  neceffary  thattjons>p 
the  fugar  be  previoufly  powdered,  and  diffolved  in  the  J 

infufion  with  as  gentle  a  heat  as  poffible,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  peek  With 
thefe  cautions,  the  fyrup  proves  a  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  one,  poffefiing  great  fliare  of  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  orange-peel. 


Syrup  of  flffron.  L. 

Take  of  faffron,  one  ounce;  boiling  diddled  water,  50X 
one  pint.  Macerate  the  i'affron,  in  the  water,  for 
twelve  hours,  in  a  clofe  veffel ;  and  diffolve  double- 
refined  fugar  in  the  drained  liquor,  that  it  may  be 
made  a'fyrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for  making  a  fyrup,  as  ia 
this  form  a  fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in  a  rea- 
fonable  corapafs.  This  fyrup  is  at  prefent  frequently 
preferibed  ;  it  is  a  pleafant  cordial,  and  gives  a  fine 
colour  to  juleps. 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice. 

Take  of  lemon-juice,  drained,  after  the  feces  have  fub-  JQ* 
fided,  two  pints ;  double-refined  fugar,  fifty  ounces. 
Diffolve  the  fugar,  that  it  -may  be  made  a  fyrilp.  L . 

Take  of  juice  of  lemons,  fuffered  to  dand  till  the  feces 
have  fubflded,  and  afterwards  drained,  two  pounds 
and  a  half ;  double-refined  fugar,  fifty  ounces.  Dif^ 
folve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup* 

E. 

Syrup  of  mulberry  juice.  L> 

Syrup  of  rafpberry  juice .  L.. 

Syrup  of  black  currants .  L 

Thefe  three  are  dire&ed  by  the  London  college  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  fyrup  of  lemons, 
which  immediately  precedes  them, 

All  thefe  four  are  very  pleafant  cooling  fyrtips  ; 
and  with  this  intention  they  are  occafionally  uied  in 
draughts  and  juleps,  for  quenching  third,  abating  heat, 

&c.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory  didempers.  They  are 
fometimes  likewife  employed  in  gargarifms  for  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 


*  Syrup  of  the  white  poppy.  L. 

Take  of  the  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried,  and  the  503 
feed 8  taken  out,  three  pounds  and  an  half ;  double- 
refined  fugar,  fix  pounds  ;  didilled  water,  eight  gal¬ 
lons.  Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then  boil  them 
in  the  water,  to  three  gallons,  in  a  water-bath  fa- 
turated  with  fea-falt,  and  prefs  out  the  liquor.  Re¬ 
duce  this  by  boiling  to  about  the  meafure  of  four 
pints,  and  drain  it  while  hot,  fird  through  a  fieve, 
then  through  a  thin  Woollen  cloth,  and  fet  it  afide 
for  twelve  hours,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide.  Boll 
the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  to  three  pints, 
and  diffolve  the  fugar  in  it  that  it  may  be  made  a 
fyrup. 

Syrup  of  white  poppies,  or  of  meconium ,  commonly  called 
ill  a  co  dium.  E, 

Take  of  white  poppy  head3,  dried,  and  freed  from  the 
3  2  feeds, 
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feeds,  two  pounds ;  tolling-water,  thirty  pounds  ; 
pared  fugar,  four  pounds.  Macerate  the  bruifed 
heads  in  the  water  for  a  night ;  next  boil  till  only 
one-third  part  of  the  liquor  remain  ;  then  drain  it, 
exprefiing  it  llrongly.  Boil  the  drained  liquor  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half,  and  drain  again ;  ladly, 
add  the  fugar,  and  boil  to  a  fyrup.  It  may  alfo  be 
made  by  difTolving  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
fimple  fyrup,  one  dra&n  of  the  extra&  cf  white 
poppies. 

This  fyrup,  impregnate!!  with  the  opiate  matter  of 
the  poppy  heads,  i3  given  to,  children  in  dofea  of  two 
or  three  drams  ;  to  p.dults  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  eafmg  pam,  procuring  red, 
and  anfwCring  the  other  intentions  of  mild  opiates. 
Particular  care  is  requifite  in  its  preparation,  that  it 
may  be  always  made,  as  nearly  as  polhble,  of  the  fame 
llrength  ;  and  accordingly  the  colleges  have  been  very 
minute  in  their  defeription  pf  the  procefs. 

Syrup  of  the  red  poppy.  L. 

Take  of  the  frefh  flowers  of  the  wild  or  red  poppy, 
four  pounds;  boiling  diftilled  water,  four  pints  and 
an  half,  Put  the  flowers  hy  degrees  into  the  boil 
ing  water  in  a  water  bath,  conftantly  (lirring  them. 
After  this,  the  veffel  being  taken  out  of  the  bath, 
macerate  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  prefs  out.  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  fet  it  apart,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide. 
Laftly,  make  it  into  a  fyrup,  with  double  refined 
fugar. 

The  defign  of  putting  the  flowers  into  boiling  water 
in  a  water  bath  is,  that  they  may  be  a  little  fealded, 
fo  as  to  (brink  enough  to  be  all  iinmerged  in  the  water; 
without  this  artifice  they  can  fcarcely  be  all  got  in  : 

I  ut  they  are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over  the  fire 
than  till  this  effedf  is  produced,  led  the  liquor  become 
too  thick,  and  the  fyrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recommended  in  diforders  of 
the  bread,  coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  pleurifies,  and 
other  difeafes,  both  as  an  emollient  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  one  of  the  lighted  of  the  opiate  medicines  ;  and 
in  this  refpe&fo  weak,  that  fome  have  doubted  of  its 
having  any  anodyne  quality.  We  indeed  prefume, 
that  it  might  be  very  fafely  fuperfeded  altogether  ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  'now  no  place  either  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  or  fome  of  the  bed  foreign 
ones,  though  dill  retained  by  the  London  college. 

Rofe  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  damafk  rofe,  feven 
ounces  ;  double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds ;  boiling 
diddled  water,  four  pints.  Macerate  the  rofe  leaves 
in  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  drain.  Evaporate 
the  drained  liquor  to  two  pints  and  an  half,  and  add 
the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

Syrup  of  pale  rofes.  E. 

Take  of  pale  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  one  pound  ;  boiling 
water,  four  pounds  ;  white  fugar,  three  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a  night ;  then 
to  the  liquor  drained,  and  freed  from  the  dregs,  add 
the  fugar ;  and  boil  them  into  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made  from  the  liquor  re- 
maining  after  the  didillation  of  rofe-water  depurated 
from  its  feces* 


\ 
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The  liquor  remaining  after  the  didilhtion  of  rofes  IVepara- 
( provided  the  dill  has  been  perfe&ly  clean)  is  as  pro- tlons  and 
per  for  making  this  fyrup  as  a  frefh  infufion  ;  „for  the  Compofi- 
di {filiation  only  collects  thofe  volatile  parts  which  are  j 

diflipated  in  the  air  while  the  infufion  is  boiling  to  its 
confidence.  This  fyrup  is  an  agreealle  and  mild  pur¬ 
gative  for  children,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  fpoonful  or  a 
fpoonful.  It'likewife  proves  gently  laxative  to  adulcs; 
and  with  thi3  intention  may  be  of  fervice  in  coitive 
habits.  Its  principle  ufe  is  in  folutive  glyders. 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes.  E. 

Take  of  red  roles,  dried,  fyven  ounces  ;  white  fugar,  joC 
fix  pounds  ;  boiling  water,  five  pounds.  Infufe  the 
rofes  in  the  water  for  a  Right,  then  boil  them  a 
little  ;  drain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding  to  it  the 
fugar,  boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be  mil  ily  adringent ;  but 
is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour.  The 
London  college  have  omitted  it,  having  retained  otheis 
at  lead  equal  to  it  in  that  reipeCi. 

Syrup  of  fquills.  E. 

Take  of  vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds  ;  white  fugar, 
three  pounds  and  a  half.  Make  them  into  a  fyrup 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  fyrup  was  formerly  prepared  with  fome  fpices, 
intended  to  alleviate  the  offenlivenefs  ©f  the  fquills. 

But  while  they  had  not  this  effect,  they  often  counter¬ 
acted  the  intention  in  view,  and  are  therefore  omitted. 

It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  doles  of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  for 
promoting  expectoration,  which  it  does  very  power¬ 
fully. 

Simple  or  common  fyrup .  E, 

Take  of  pared  fugar,  fifteen  parts;  water,  eight  parts.  508 
Let  the  fugar  be  diffolved  by  a  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  a  plain  liquid  fweet,  void  of 
flavour  or  colour.  It  is  convenient  for  fundry  pur¬ 
poses  where  thefe  qualities  are  not  wanted,  or  would 
be  exceptionable. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  ripe  and  frefh  buckthorn  berries,  joQ 
one  gallon;  ginger,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ;  ail  fp  ice, 
powdered,  one, ounce  and  an  half ;  double- refined 
fugar,  feven  pounds.  Set  by  the  Juice  for  fome 
days,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide,  and  drain.  Mace¬ 
rate  the  ginger  and  all-fpice  in  a  pint  of  the  {trained 
juice  for  four  hours,  and  ftrain.  Boil  away  the  re 
of  the  juice  to  three  pints  ;  then  a  Id  that  part  of 
the  juice  in  which  the  ginger  and  all-fpice  have  been 
macerated  ;  and,  laftly,  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  juice  of  the  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  depu¬ 
rated,  feven  pounds  ana  a  half ;  white  fugar,  three 
pounds  and  a  half.  Boil  them  to  the  confidence  of 
a  fyrup.  E. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  dofes  of  three  or  four 
fpoonfuls,  operate  as  brifk  cathartics.  The  principal 
inconveniences  attending  them  are,  their  being  very 
unpleafant,  and  their  occafioning  a  thirfl  and  drynefs 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent  gripes. 

Thefe  effefta  may  be  prevented  by  drinking  freely  of 

water* 
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prepara-  water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids,  during  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  tl*on#  The  ungratefulnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is  endea- 
Compoli-  voure^  t0  be  remedied  in  the  firll  of  the  above  pre- 
^°n*'  fcriptions  by  the  addition  of  aromatics,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fcarcely  fuflicient  for  that  purpofe.  I  he 
fecond  alfo  had  formerly  an  aromatic  material  for  the 
fame  intention,  a  dram  of  the  effcntial  oil  of  clove3 ; 
which  being  found  imffr&ual,  is  now  reje&ed. 

Syrup  of  half  am  of  'Tolu.  L. 

rjo  Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tola,  eight  ounces;  drilled 
^  water,  three  pints.  Boil  for  two  hours.  Mix  with 

the  liquor,  {trained  after  it  is  cold,  the  double-refined 
fu^ar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

Balfamic  fyrup .  E. 

Take  of  fimple  fyrup,  juft  made,  and  warm  from  the 
fire,  two  pounds;  tin&ure  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one 
ounce.  When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almofl  cold, 
ftir  into  it  the  tin&ure,  by  little  at  a  time,  agitating 
them  well  together  till  perfe&ly  united. 

This  Lift  method  of  making  the  balfamic  fyrup^  was 
dropt  in  one  of  the  preceding  editions  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  on  a  complaint  that  the  fpirit 
fpoiled  the  taite  of  the  fyrup  ;  which  it  did  in  a  great 
degree  when  the  tin&ure  was  drawn  with  malt  fpirits, 
the  naufeous  oil  which  all  the  common  malt  fpirits  are 
accompanied  with  communicating  that  quality  ;  and 
this  was  particularly  the  cafe  when  the  fpirituous  part 
was  evaporated  from  the  fyrup,  as  was  dire&ed  in  the 
former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  Par¬ 
ticular  care  therefore  fhould  be  taken  that  the  fpirit 
employed  for  making  the  tin&ure. be  perfc&ly  clean, 
and  well  re&ified  from  all  ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  foregoing 
proceftes  feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  different.  In 
the  hr  ft,  the  more  fubtile  and  fragrant  parts  of  the 
balfam  are  extra&ed  from  the  groffer  refmous  matter, 
and  alone  retained  in  the  fyrup  :  the  other  fyrup  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  fuhftance  of  the  balfam  in  larger  quan¬ 
tity.  They  are  both  moderately  impregnated  with 
the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias  a  fyrup  of  this  kind  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  tin&ure  of  balfam  of  Peru,  with  rofe- 
water,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar. 

Syrup  of  violets. 

-IX  Take  of  the  frefh  petals  of  the  violet,  two  pounds; 
**  boiling  diftilled  water,  five  pints!  Macerate  for  24 

hours;  afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor,  without  prefGng, 
through  thin  linen.  Add  refined  fugar,  that  it  may 
be  made  a  fyrup.  L . 

Take  of  frefh  violets,  one  pound  ;  boiling  water,  four 
pounds  ;  pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for  24  hours  in  a 
glafs,  or  at  leaft  a  glazed  earthen  vefiel,  clofe  co¬ 
vered  ;  then  ftrain  without  expreftion,  and  to  the 
drained  liquor  add  the  fugar  powdered,  and  make 
into  a  fyrup.  E . 

This  fyrup  is  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour;  and  in 
the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children 
gently  laxative.  It  is  apt  to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  ele¬ 
gant  blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued ;  and 
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hence  fome  have  been  induced  to  counterxeit  it  withPrapara- 
materials  whofe  colour  is  more  permanent.  X  his  abufe^“®^*^ 
may  be  readily  difeovered,  by  adding  to  a  little  of  thet^ons> 
fufpe&ed  fyrup  any  acid  or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the  — — ^  11 ^ 
fyrup  be  genuine,  the  acid  will  change  it3  blue  colour 
to  a  red,  and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a  green  ;  hut 
if  counterfeit,  thefe  changes  will  not  happen.  It.  is 
obvious,  from  this  mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  vio¬ 
let,  that  the  preferiber  would-be  deceived  if  he  fhould 
expe&  to  give  any  blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized 
juleps  or  mixtures  by  the  addition  of  the  blue  fyrup. 

.  * 

Syrup  of  ginger. 

Take  of  ginger,  bruifed,  four  ounces  ;  boiling  diftilled  5 *3 
water,  three  pints.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  and 
ftrain  ;  then  add  refined  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made 
a  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  powdered  ginger,  three  ounces ;  boiling  water, 
four  pounds  ;  pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a  half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  in  a  clofe  veflel 
for  24  hoars;  then  to  the  liquor,  drained  and  freed 
from  the  fects,  add  the  powdered  fugar,  and  make 
them  into  a  fyrup.  E . 

Thefe  are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  fyrups, 
lightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of 
the  ginger. 

Acid  of  fyrup.  Gen. 

Take  of  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  two  drams  ;  fyrup  of  S:J' 
lemon3,  fix  ounces.  Mix  them. 

Where  we  wifti  to  obtain  a  fyrup,  not  only  ftrongly 
acidulated,  but  alio  powerfully  aftnngent,  this  formula 
may  ]?e  confidered  as  well  fuited  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pole. 

Alkaline  fyrup .  Gen. 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar,  thiee  diams  ;  fimple  fyrup,  fix  51  $. 
ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  this  fyrup  we  have  in  fome  degree  the  converfe 
of  the  preceding ;  and  it  may  be  uiefully  employed 
either  for  the  deitru&ion  of  acid  in  the  ftomach,  or 
for  the  formation  of  neutral  or  effervefeent  mixtures. 

Syrup  of  garlic.  Slice. 

Take  ©f  the  frefh  root  of  garlic,  fliced,  one  pound  ;  5* S' 

boiling  water,  two  pounds.  Macerate  them  in  a 
clofe  veflel  for  an  hour.  Add  to  the  drained  liquor, 
refined  fugar,  two  pounds*  Boil  them  to  a  fyrup. 

ThiB  fyrup  formerly  held  a  place  in  our  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  and  was  recommended  for  promoting  expe&o- 
ration  in  cafes  of  chronic  catarrh  and  other  affe&ions 
of  the  bread  :  but,  as  well  as  the  oxymel  of  garlic,  it 
is  now  bamfhed  from  them  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  fame  intentions  may  in  general  be  an- 
fwered  by  lefs  difagreeable  medicines.  Yet  where  we 
wifh  to  employ  garlic  in  a  watery  menflruura,  this  for¬ 
mula  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed  under  which  it  can  be 
exhibited. 

Syrup  of  almonds .  Suec. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  pound;  bitter  almonds,  5I&- 
two  drams.  Let  the  almonds  be  blanched  and  beat 
in  a  ftone  mortar  with  a  wooden  peftle  ;  then  by 
degrees  add  barley-water,  two  pounds ;  ftrain  the 
3  liquor;, 
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tiw^and  Ii (j no and  form  it  into  a  fyrup,  with  a3  much 

Compofi-  double- refined  fugar  as  may  be  necefTary. 
tions.  The  agreeable  flavour  of  the  almonds  1*3  in  this  for- 

mula  communicated  to  a  fyrup,  which  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  to  fweeten  mixtures,  or  to  form  a 
pleafant  drink  when  diffufed  in  water  ;  and  the  flavour 
is  not  a  little  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  bitter  almonds  here  dire&ed.  But  even 
thefe  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  Communicate  any  active 
quality  to  this  fyrup,  as  they  are  employed  in  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  :  and  hill  lefs  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
fweet  almonds,  which  can  communicate  little  more  to 
the  fyrup  than  their  mild  oil. 

Syrup  of  cinnamon .  Rolf. 

517  Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  five  ounces;  fpirituous 

cinnamon  water,  two  pounds.  Digeft  them  in  a 
clofe  glafs  veffel  for  24  hours;  then  add  to  the 
drained  liquor  double- relined  fugar*  three  pounds. 
Boil  it  to  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  13  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  cinna¬ 
mon  ;  and  where  we  wifli  to  fweeten  any  mixture,  at 
the  fame  time  adding  to  it  an  agreeable  aromatic,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  bell:  articles  we  can  employ. 

Emetic  fyrup .  Bruti. 

518  Take  of  glafs  of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  two  drams; 

Rhenifh  wine,  twelve  ounces.  Let  them  be  digefted 
for  three  days  in  a  gentle  heat;  then  ftrain  the  liquor 
through  paper,  and  mix  with  the  drained  liquor  30 
ounces  of  double-refined  fugar.  Let  it  be  formed 
into  a  fyrup,  and  kc^t  in  a  clofe  veffel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fyrup  being  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  the  emetic  quality  of  the  antimony; 
and  it  will  at  lead  have  fo  far  the  advantage  of  being 
very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  that  it  may  be  readily  ta- 
ken  by  very  young  people.  But  every  good  effed  to 
be  obtained  from  it  may  be  had  with  more  certainty, 
by  adding  to  fimple  fyrup  any  quantity  that  may  be 
thought  necefTary  of  the  antimonral  tartar  previoufly 
diffolved  in  a  fmall  proportion  of  water* 

Syrup  of  quichfilver .  Suec. 

jfcp  Take  of  purified  qnickfilver,  one  dram  ;  gum  arable* 
three  drams  ;  rofe-water,  as  nufeh  as  fufficient  for 
reducing  the  gum  to  a  mucus.  Let  them  be  rubbed 
in  a  mortar  till  the  quickfilver  totally  disappears ; 
then  by  degrees  mix  with  it  fimple  fyrup,  four 
ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a  preparation  fimilar  to  the  rtiercu- 
rlal  folutiort  of  Dr  Plenck  formerly  mentioned  ;  and 
which,  while  it  does  not  poffefs  any  other  advantage 
than  mere  fweetnefs  of  tafte,  is  liable  to  the  objeClions 
formerly  urged  againft  that  preparation. 

Chap.  XXIV.  Medicated  Honeys . 

V2Q  The  more  fixed  parts  of  vegetables,  diffolved  in 
watery  liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred  into  honey, 
by  mixing  the  honey  with  the  watery  deco&ion  or 
jtiice  of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them  together  till  the 
aqueous  part  has  exhaled,  and  the  honey  remains  of 
its  original  confidence.  Honey  has  not  probably, 
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however,  nny  very  peculiar  advantage  ovd*  fugar,  and  Prepare 
!t  is  liable  to  many  inconveniences  which  fugar  is  freetions  a!lf* 
from:  in  particular,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  run  into  9omP°^* 
fermentation,  and  in  many  conftitutions  product/1  ?ns'  f 
gripes,  and  often  violent  efteds.  The  Edinburgh 
college  have  therefore  rejeded  the  whole  of  the  oxy- 
mels  from  their  laft  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  And 
the  number  of  preparations  with  honey  in  moft  of  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  is  now  much  diminifhed.  Still, 
however,  there  are  feveral  much  employed  by  prac¬ 
titioners  of  eminence ;  and  of  courfe  retained  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia/ 

Honey  of  refes.  L. 

Take  of  dried  red  rofe-bnds,  with  the  heels  cut  off,  r2 1 
four  ounces;  boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints; 
clarified  honey,  five  pounds.  Macerate  the  rofe 
leaves  in  the  water  for  fix  hours ;  then  mix  the 
honey  with  the  drained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture 
to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

d  his  preparation  is  not  unfrequently  ufed  as  a  mild 
coding  detergent*  particularly  in  gargarifms  for  ulce¬ 
rations  and  inflammation  of  the  month  and  tonfils. 

T.  h e  rofe-buds  here  ufed  Ihould  be  haftily  dried  :  the 
detign  of  doing  fo  is,  that  they  may  the  better  preferve 
their  aftringency. 

Honey  of  f quills  L. 

Take  of  clarified  heney,  three  pounds;  tinClure  of  523 
fquills,  two  pints.  Boil  ‘them  in  a  glafs  veffel  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

The  honey  will  here  be  impregnated  with  all  the 
a£live  parts  of  the  fquills  which  the  tinCture  before 
contained,  and  may  be  employed  as  an  ufeful  expecto¬ 
rant  or  diuretic. 

Oxyniel  of  iierdigrife.  L. 

Take  of  prepared  verdegrife,  one  ounce  ;  vinegar,feven  523 
ounces  ;  clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces.  Diffolve 
the  verdegrife  in  the  vinegar,  and  ftrain  it  through 
linen  ;  then  add  the  honey,  and  boil  the  whole  to  a 
proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  improvement  of  what  was  formerly  known 
in  our  pharmacopoeias  under  the  title  of  met  JEgyptia- 
cum;  which,  however,  was,  as  then  prepared,  very 
uncertain  with  ufpett  to  ftrength.  It  is  ufed  only 
externally  for  cleaning  foul  ulcers,  and  keeping  down 
fungous  flefh.  It  is  alfo  often  ferviceable  in  venereal 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  But  there  is 
fome  danger  from  its  application  to  places  from  the 
fituation  of  which  it  is  apt  to  be  fvvalldwed  ;  for  even 
a  fmall  quantity  of  verdegrife  palling  into  the  ftomach 
may  be  productive  of  diftrefling,  if  not  deleterious, 
effeCts. 

Oxymel  of  meadow  fqffron .  L. 

Take  of  the  frefti  root  of  meadow- faffron,  cut  into  524 
thin  flices,  one  ounce ;  diftilled  vinegar,  one  pint; 
clarified  honey,  two  pounds.  Macerate  the ,  root 
of  meadow -faffron  with  the  vinegar,  in  a  glafs  veffel, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  for  48  hours.  Strain  the  liquor, 
preffed  out  ftrongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the 
honey.  Laftly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  ftir- 
ring  it  with  a  wooden  fpoon,  to  the  tbicknefo  of  a 
fyrup. 

'  This 
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This  oxymelmay  be  confidered  as  very  analogous  to 
the  fyrup  of  eolchicum,  of  which  we  have  already  made 
fome  obfervations.  Under  this  foim  it  was  firft,  intro- 
•—v—*  duced  by  Dr  Stoerk.  And  although  with  certain 
conftitutions  the  fyrup  is  unqucftionably  preferable, 
yet  it  well  deferves  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  as 
being  an  a&ive  medicine. 

Oxymel  of f quills,  L. 

5*5  Take  of  clarified  honey,  three  pounds;  vinegar  of 
fqnills,  two  pints.  Boil  them  in  a  glafs  vefTd,  with 
a  flow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

The  honey  was  formerly  employed  for  this  prepa¬ 
ration  uncla-rified,  and  the  fcnm,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
arifes  in  the  boiling,  taken  off:  by  this  means  the  im¬ 
purities  of  the  honey  were  difeharged  ;  but  fome  of  the 
medicinal  parts  of  the  fquilk,  with  which  the  vinegar 
was  impregnated,  were  alfo  feparated.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  college  of  London  have  now  judicioufly  ordered 
the  honey  for  all  thefe  kinds  of  preparations  to  be 
,  previoufly  clarified  by  itfelf. 

Oxymel  of  fquilis  is  an  ufeful  aperient,  detergent, 
?md  expe&orant,  and  of  great  fervice  in  humoral  a(lh- 
inas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders  where  thick  phlegm 
abounds..  It  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drams, 
along  with  fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  cinnamon, 
t©  prevent  the  great  naufea  which  it  would  otherwife 
be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  dofes  it  proves  emetic. 


Simple  oxymel.  L. 

S^6  Take  of  clarified  honey,  two  pounds  ;  dialled  vinegar, 
one  pint.  Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veflel,  with  a  flow 
fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

This  preparation  may  be  confidered  as  analogous  to 
the  fyrupus  aceti  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It 
is  not  inferior  in  efficacy  to  many  more  elaborate  com- 
pofitions.  It  is  an  agreeable,  miki,  cooling  medicine. 
It  is  often  ufed  in  cooling  detergent  gargarifms,  and 
not  un frequently  as  an  expe&orant. 

Oxymel  of  garlic .  Dan. 
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the  honey  and  the  ammoniac,  previoufly  diflblved  rn  Prepara- 
the  vinegar.  Mix  them  together,  by  gemtly  boiling ti<  Ils  and 
them.  b  Compofi- 

The  title  of  this  compofition  expreffes  its  medical  —  j 
virtues.  It  is  deligned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the  breaft 
that  proceed  from  a  load  of  vifeid  phlegm,  and  ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  pulmonary  veflels.  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 

Chap.  XXV.  Powders. 

This  form  receives  fuch  materials  only  as  are  ca-  S2f~ 
pable  of  being  fufficiently  dried  to  become  pulverifable 
without  the  lofs  of  their  virtue.  There  are  many  fub. 
nances,  however,  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
veniently  taken  in  powder:  bitter,  acrid,  fetid  drugs 
are  too  difagreeable  ;  emollient  and  mucilaginous  herbs 
and  roots  are  too  bulky;  pure  gums  cohere,  and  be¬ 
come  tenacious  in  the  mouth  ;  fixed  alkaline  falls  li- 
quefy  on  expofing  the  compofition  to  the  air  ;  and 
volatile  alkalis  exhale.  Many  of  the  aromatics,  too, 

Infier  a  greater  lofs  of  their  odorous  principle  when 
kept  in  powder;  as  in  that  form  they  no  doubt  expofe 
a  much  larger  furface  to  the  air.  r 

.  Jh.edofe  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  preferip- 
tion,  is  generally  about  half  a  dram  :  it  rarely  exceeds 
a  whole  dram,  and  is  not  often  left  than  a  fcruple. 
oubftances  which  produce  powetful  effefts  in  fmaller 
dofes  are  not  trufted  to  this  form,  unlefs  their  bulk  be 
mcieafed  by  additions  of  lefs  efficacy  ;  thofe  which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  better  fitted  for 
other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the  lighter  powders  is 
any  agreeable  thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders, 
particularly  thofe  prepared  from  metallic  fubftances, 
require  a  more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrnps  ;  for  from 
thin  ones  they  foon  fu!  fide,  llefinous  fubdances  like- 
wife  are  mod  commodioufly  taken  in  thick  liqnois  ;  in 
thin  ones  they  are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are 
not  eaffly  again  foluble. 


52,7  Take  of  garlic,  cut  in  fiices,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

caraway  feeds,  fweet  fennel  feeds,  each  two  drams; 
clarified  honey,  ten  ounces  ;  vinegar,  half  a  pint. 
Boil  the  vinegar  for  a  little  time,  with  the  feeds 
bruifed,  in  a,  glazed  earthen  veflel  ;  then  add  the 
garlic,  and  cover  the  veffel  clofe  ;  when  grown  cold, 
prefs  out  the  liquor,  and  difiolve  in  it  the  honey  bv 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath. 

.This  oxymel  is  recommended  for  attenuating  vifeid 
juices,  promoting  expe&oration,  and  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general.  It  is  doubtkfs  a  medicine  of  confi¬ 
dent  ble  efficacy,  though  very  unpleafant,  the  flavour 
of  the  garlic  . prevailing  notwithftnnding  the  addition 
of  the  aromatic  feeds. 

Peroral  oxymel  Brun. 

528  Take  of  elecampane  roots,  one  ounce  ;  orris  root,  half 
an  ounce ;  gum  ammoniac,  one  ounce;  vinegar 
half  a  pint ;  clarified  honey,  one  pound  ;•  water’ 
three  pints.  Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one-third  is  waited  :  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor  ;  let  it  Hand  to  fettle  ;  and  ha- 
ving  poured  it  off  clear,  from  the  feces,  add  to  it 


General  rules  for  malting  powders. 

I.  Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  nothin?- 
canons,  decayed,  or  impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compo. 
fition  of  powders  :  the  (talks  and  corrupted  parts  of 
plants  are  to  be  feparated. 

II.  The -dry  aromatics  ought  to  be  fprinkled,  du¬ 

ring  their  pulverization,  with  a  few  drops  of  any  pro- 
per  water.  ]  * 

III.  The  moilter  aromatics  may  be  dried  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  before  they  arc  committed  to  the  mortar/ 

Y  •  Gums,  and  fuch  .other  fubftiinces  as  are  diffi¬ 
cultly  pulverifable,  fhould  be  pounded  alono-  with  the 
drrer  ones,  that  they  may  pafs  the  fieve  together. 

V.  No  part  fhould  be  feparated  for  nfe  until  the 
whole  quantity  put  into  the  mortar  has  paffed  the  fieve 
and  the  feveral  fiftings  mixed  together ;  for  thofe  parts 
of  the  fubjeft  which  are  firft  powdered  may  prove  dif¬ 
ferent,  at  lealt  in  degree  of  efficacy,  from  the  reft. 

.  y^'  Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be  prepared  only 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veffels 
very  cJofely  Hopped. 

If  powders  are  long  kept,  and  not  carefully  fecured 
irom  the  air,  their  virtue  is  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed, 

although. 
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although  the  parts  in  which  it  confifts  fiiould  not  in 
other  circumftances  prove  volatile.  1  hus,  though  the 
virtues  of  ipec?.cuanha  are  fo  fixed  as  to  remain  entire 
even  in  extracts  made  with  proper  menftrua,  yet  if  the 
powdered  root  be  expofed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air, 
ft  lofes  its  emetic  quality. 

Slice  tic  pGwder .  L. 

Take  af  foeotorine  aloes,  one  pound  ;  white  canella, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  it  pa  lately  to  powder, 
and  then  mix  them. 

This  compofition  has  long  been  known  in  the  fhops 
under  the  title  of  hiera  picra.  It  furnifhes  us  with  an 
ufeful  aloetic  purgative,  the  caneila  operating  as  a 
good  ccrrigcnt  for  the  aloes.  But  it  is  more  frequently 
employed  as  the  bafis  of  eleftuaries  or  pills,  or  of  a 
tindture  which  was  for  a  long  time  dillingui/hed  by 
the  appellation  of  /acred  tinfiure . 

Aloetic  powder  'With  iren .  L. 

Take  of  foeotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  an 
half;  myrrh,  powdered,  two  ounces;  dry  extract 
of  gentian,  vitriolated  iron,  of  each,  in  powder,  one 
ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  this  powder  we  have  an  aloetic  and  chalybeate  con¬ 
joined.  it  confifis  of  nearly  the  fame  articles  which 
formerly  entered  the  compofition  of  th t  pilule  eephradtex 
chalybeate?  >  as  they  were  called  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  employed  when  brought  to  the  form  of  pills 
by  means  of  fyrups  than  in  powder  :  but  in  either  way 
it  is  an  ufeful  medicine,  and  is  particularly  employed 
with  advantage  in  cafes  of  obftrudtcd  meuilruation. 
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ing  the  tone  T>f  the  vifeera.  The  c’ofe  is  from  ten  ^para- 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards.  The  firft  is  confi-  ^‘‘n*  aij:* 
derably  the  warmeft.  This  principally  arifes  from  the^^  01‘ 
quantity  of  long  pepper  which  it  contains.  But  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  doubted  whether  from  this  article  any 
advantage  be  derived ;  and  a  powder  not  inferior  to 
either  might,  we  think,  be  founed,  by  fubftitiiting 
caffia  for  the  cinnamon  employed  by  the  one  college, 
or  the  nutmegs  by  the  other. 

Compound  powder  of  afarabacca.  L. 

Take  of  the  dry  leaves  of  afarabacca,  fweet  marjoram? 

Syrian  herb  maftich,  dry  flowers  of  lavender,  each 
one  ounce.  Powder  them  together. 

Sternutatory  or  cephalic  powder.  E. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  afarum,  three  parts  ;  marjoram, 
one  part.  Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Though  the  former  of  thefe  powders  be  more  com¬ 
pounded  than  the  latter,  yet  they  differ  very  little. 

They  are  both  agreeable  and  efficacious  errhines,  and 
fuperior  to  moll  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  name 
of  herb  fnuff.  They  are  often  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  cafes  of  obflinate  headach,  and  of  oph¬ 
thalmias  refilling  other  modes  of  £ure.  Taken  under 
the  form  of  fnuff  to  the  extent  of  five  or  fix  grains  at 
bed-time,  they  will  operate  the  fucceeding  day  as  a 
powerful  errhine,  inducing  frequent  fneezing,  but  Hill 
more  a  large  difeharge  from  the  nofe.  It  is,  however, 
neceffary,  during  their  operation,  to  avoid  expofure 
to  cold. 

Powder  of  centfe .  L. 


Aloetic  powder  with  guaiacum.  L. 

532  Take  of  foeotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  an  half ;  gum 
guaiacum,  one  ounce;  aromatic  powder,  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  feparatcly 
to  powder  ;  then  mix  all  the  ingredients  together. 
In  the  guaiacum,  as  well  U3  the  aloes,  we  have  a 
warm  gummi-idinous  purgative  ;  and  both  are  cor¬ 
rected,  as  well  as  more  minutely  divided,  from  their 
combination  with  the  aromatics.  This  therefore  fur- 
jfifhes  us  with  an  uftful  purgative  :  but  when  taken 
only  in  fmall  dofes,  its  chief  effedl  is  that  of  promoting 
perfpiration.  It  is,  however,  moie  frequently  employed 
111  the  form  of  pills  than  in  the  ftate  of  powder  ;  and 
indeed  it  confills  of  nearly  the  fame  ingredients  which 
conflituted  the  pilules  aromatic  a  of  the  former  edition 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Aromatic  powder.  L. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces;  fmaller  cardamom 
^  feeds  hulked,  ginger,  long  pepper,  of  each  one 

ounce.  Rub  them  together  to  a  powder. 

Aromatic  powder ,  or  aromatic  fpices.  E. 

Take  of  nutmegs,  ieffer  cardamom  feeds,  ginger, 
each  two  ounces.  Beat  them  together  into  a  pow¬ 
der,  to  be  kept  in  a  phial  well  /hut. 

Both  thefe  coinpofitions  are  agreeable,  hot,  fpicy 
medicines  ;  and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits  and  decayed  conffitutions,  for  warm¬ 
ing  the  ftor&Ach,  promoting  digefiion,  and  ftrengthen- 


Take  of  cerufe,  five  ounces  ;  farocoll,  one  ounce  and  535 
an  half  5  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  to¬ 
gether  into  powder. 

This  compofition  is  the  tro'hifci  albi  of  Rhazes 
brought  back  to  its  original  fimplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the  ntedlefs  trouble  of 
making  it  into  troches.  It  is  employed  for  external 
puipofes,  as  in  collyria,  lotions,  and  inje&ions,  for  re¬ 
pelling  acrimonious  humours,  and  in  inflammations. 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws.  L. 

Take  of  crabs  claws,  prepared,  one  pound  ;  chalk,  red  53^ 
coral,  each,  prepared,  three  ounces.  Mix  them. 

Thefe  powders  have  lofl  feveral  of  their  ingredients 
without  any  injury  to  their  virtues  ;  and  pofiibly  they 
would  flill  bear  a  farther  redu&ion,  for  the  crabs  eyes 
and  chalk  are  by  themfelves  at  leall  as  effectual  as  any 
compofition  of  them  with  coral.  And  perhaps  every 
purpofe  to  be  obtained  from  them  may  be  accompli  Hi¬ 
ed  by  a  more  fimple  abforbent,  as  the  chalk  powder  , 
afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  or  the  powder  of  the 
lapilli  cancrorum. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayerva.  L. 

Take  of  contrayerva,  powdered,  five  ounces;  com-  537 
pound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  one  pound  and  an 
half.  Mix  them. 

This  powder  was  formerly  directed  to  he  made  up 
into  balls  with  water,  and  was  then  called  lapis  contra - 
yerva ;  a  piece  of  trouble  now  laid  afide  as  needlefs, 
for  it  was  neceffary  to  reduce  the  balls  into  powder 
7  agais 
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iFrepara-  again  idFore  they  could  he  ufed*  Nor  did  that  fora 
contribute,  as  has  been  imagined,  to  their  preservation; 
for  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  powder  will 
lofe  more  by  being  kept  for  a  reafonable  length  of  time 
in  <1  clofe  ftopt  glafs  than  the  balls  will  in  the  humec- 
tation  with  water  and  exficcation  in  the  air  before  they 
'are  lit  for  being  put  by  to  keep.  This  medicine  has 
tnuch  better  claim  to  the  title  of  an  alexipharmac 
and  fudorific  than  the  foregoing  compofitions.  The 
contrayerva  by  itfelf  proves  very  ferviceable  in  low 
fevers,  where  the  vis  vita  is  weak,  and  a  diapho- 
refis  to  be  promoted.  It  is  poffible  that  the  crabs 
daws  are  of  no  farther  fervice  than  as  they  divide  this 
powerful  ingredient,  and  make  it  fit  more  eafily  on 
the  ftomach. 

Compound  powder  of  chalk .  L. 

538  Tajce  of  prepared  chalk,  half  a  pound  ;  cinnamon, 1 
four  ounces;  tormentd,  gum-arabic,  of  each  three 
ounces ;  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  them 
feparately,  and  mix  them. 

Chalk  powder *  E. 

Take  of  white  chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces ;  nutmeg, 
half  a  dram  ;  cinnamon,  one  dram.  Mix  and  make 
them  into  a  powder  ;  which  may  fupply  the  place 
of  the  cardialgic  troches. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatics  in  the  above  formu¬ 
la,  coincides  with  the  general  intention  of  the  remedy 
which  is  indicated  for  weaknefr  and  acidity  in  the  flo- 
fliach  ;  and  in  loofenefs  from  acidity. 

Compound poivder  of  chad  with  opium.  L. 

Take  of  compound  powder  of  chalk,  eight  ounces; 
hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  dram  and  an 
half.  Mix  them. 

From  the  addition  of  the  opium  this  remedy  be¬ 
comes  ftill  more  powerful  than  the  above  in  retraining 
diarrhoea.  •  6 

Compound  powder  of  Ipecacuanha.  L. 

539  Take  ipecacuanha  and  hard  purified  opium,  of  each, 
powdered,  one  dram;  vitriolated  kali,  powdered, 
one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

Sudorific ,  or  Dover’s  powder .  E. 

Take  o£  vitriolated  tartar,  three  drams  ;  opium,  root 
of ^  ipecacuanha  powdered,  of  each  one  fcruple. 
Mix,  and  grind  them  accurately  together,  fo  as  to 
make  an  uniform  powder. 

The  vitriolated  tartar,  from  the  grittinef3  of  fta 
cryftals,  is  perhaps  better  fitted  for  tearing  and  di¬ 
viding  the  tenacious  opium  than  any  other  fait ;  this 
feems  to  be  its  only  ufe  in  the  preparation.  The  ope- 
rator  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  fhall  be  equally  diffufed  through  the  whole 
mafe  of  powder,  otherwife  different  portions  of  the 
powder  muft  have  differences  in  degree  of  ftrength 
The  hard  purified  opium,  direfted  by  the  London 
coljege,  is,  from  this  circumftance,  preferable  to  opium 
uMts  ordinary  ftate,  employed  by  the  Edinburghcol- 
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that  we  know  of  ;  and  as  fuch,  was  recommended  by  Prepara- 
Dr  Dover  as  an  effe&ual  remedy  in  rheumatifm.  Mo- tions  ai).4 
dern  pradice  confirms  its  reputation,  not  only  in  rheu-^^^011" 
matifm,  but  alfo  in  dropfy  and  fundry  other  difeafes,  v  / 
where  it  is  often  difficult  by  other  means  to  produce 
a  copious  fweat,  The  dofe  is  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  and  ftrength 
can  bear  it.  It  is  convenient  to  avoid  much  drinking 
immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwife  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  reje&ed  by  vomiting  before  any  other  efTed*  are 
produced. 

Compound  powder  of  jalap.  E. 

Take  of  jalap  root,  one  ounce  ;  cryftals  of  tartar,  54O 
two  ounces.  Mix,  and  diligently  grind  them  to¬ 
gether  for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der. 

1  he  ufe  of  the  cryftals  in  this  preparation  is  to 
breakdown  and  divide  the  jalap  into  very  minute  par¬ 
ticles,  whereby  its  operation  is  thought  to  be  melio¬ 
rated ;  and  on  this  account  the  two  articles  are  dired* 
ed  to  be  pounded  together,  and  not  feparately.  But 
whether  from  this  circumftance  any  advantage  arifes 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  combination 
fur  nifties  us  with  a  very  ufeful  and  adive  purgative, 
in  every  cafe  where  it  is  neceffary  to  produce  both  a 
full  evacuation  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  and  a  free  dif- 
charge  from  the  fyftem  in  general,  under  the  form  of 
catharfis. 

Compound  powder  of  myrrh.  L. 

Take  of  myrrh,  dried  favin,  dried  rue,  Ruffian  caftor  cit 
of  each,  one  ounce.  Rub  them  together  into  a 
powder. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  troches  of  myrrh  a 
compofition  contrived  by  Rhazes  againft  uterine  ob- 
ltrudions.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  convenient  ve¬ 
hicle,  or  made  into  bolufes,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram 
or  more,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Opiate  powder .  L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  dram  ; 
burnt  and  prepared  hartfhorn,  nine  drams.  Mix 
them.  ^ 

The  hart  (horn  is  here  intended  merely  to  divide  the 
Opium,  and  to  give  it  the  form  of  powder,  although 
it  may  perhaps  have  alfo  fome  influence  in  rendering 
the  opium  more  aflive  from  deftroying  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach.  But  whether  in  this  way  it  has  any  efted  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  conve¬ 
nient  formula  for  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  powder- 
which  on  fome  occafions  is  preferable  to  its  being 
given  either  in  a  liquid  form  or  in  that  of  pills.  As  ten 
grains  of  this  powder  contain  precisely  one  of  the 
opium,  the  requifite  dofe  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  the  . 
circumftances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  often  fuccefsfully  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  fweating  powder  ;  and  has  not,  like  Do¬ 
ver’s  powder,  the  effea  of  inducing  ficknefs  or  vo- 
miting. 


Compound  powder  of  fcammony  . 


Take  of  fcammony,  hard  extraft  of  jalap,  each  two 
ounces;  ginger,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  them  fe-  S4if 
parately,  and  mix  them.  Z. 
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Take  of  fcammony,  cryftals  of  tartar,  each  two  oun¬ 
ces  ;  mix,  and  grind  them  diligently  into  a  pow¬ 
der.  E . 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeias  puhliihed  by  authority  in  Britain,  two  compp- 
fitions  Should  be  diftinguifiied  by  the  fame  name,  dif¬ 
fering  confidently  from  each  other  in  their  nature  and 
degree  of  adivity. 

The  compound  powder  of  fcammony  in  the  lalt 
edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  differed  con  fi- 
derably  from  the  prefent  t  For  there,  the  only  addi¬ 
tion  was  calcined  hartfhorn,  intended  merely  for  t^e 
divifion  of  the  fcammony.  This  purpofe  is  ftill  bet¬ 
ter  anfwercd  by  the  cryftals  of  tartar,  which  at  the 
fame  time  confpire  with  the  operation  of  the  fcam- 
mony  as  a  purgative.  But  the  addition  of  jalap  and 
ginger,  according  to  the  prefent  formula  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia,  gives  not  only  a  purgative  consi¬ 
derably  different,  bntincreafes  alfo  the  heating  quality 
of  the  medicine,  while  the  cream  of  tartar  has  an  evi¬ 
dent  refrigerant  power.  Both  may  on  occasions  be 
ufeful,  but  we  think  that  in  mofl  cafes  the  Edinburgh 
formula  will  be  found  preferable. 

In  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias  of  ftill  older  date, 
this  powder  was  prepared  with  another  very  adive 
ingredient,  diaphoretic  antimony.  It  was  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
being  called  from  its  tirft  publifher,  ComachinV s  pow¬ 
der.  °Ina  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeia  it  was  thus  direded  to  be  prepared  : 

Take  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  fcam¬ 
mony,  each  equal  parts.  Make  them  into  a  pow¬ 
der. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  or 
more.  Tn  other  preferiptions,  the  tartar  and  antirao- 
nial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame  proportion  to  the  fcam¬ 
mony  as  the  calcined  hartfhorn  did  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia.  It  appears  probable,  that  neither  of 
thefe  ingredients  are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than  as  they  di¬ 
vide  the  texture  of  the  fcammony ;  though  Cornachini 
Lip  poles  very  confiderable  advantage  from  feme  deob- 
ftruent  quality  in  the  tartar,  whereby  the  veffels  fh all 
be  opened,  and  the  noxious  humours  prepared  for 
expulfion  and  from  the  preparation  of  antimony, 
though  it  have  no  fenftble  operation,  he  expeds  fome 
fhare  of  the  fame  fuccefs  which  fometimes  attends 
the  rougher  preparations  of  that  mineral. 

Both  the  prefent  formula:  may,  however,  be  confi- 
dered  as  poflefiing  all  the  advantages  of  Cornachini’s 


powder. 

Powder  of  fcammony  with  aloes.  '  L. 

544  Take  of  fcammony,  fix  drams  ;  hard  extract  of  jalap, 
focotorine  aloe: ,  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  gin¬ 
ger,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  them  feparately,  and 
mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  the  combination  of  fcammony,^  ja- 
lao,  and  aloes,  furnifhes  a  very  adive  purgative,  which, 
with  fome  intentions  at  leaft,  may  be  preferable  to 
either  of  the  preceding.  Taken  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  it  will  operate  as  a  purgative,  even  in  cafes  of 
obftinate  coftivenefs. 


Powder  of  fcammony  with  calomel  L. 

545  Take  of  fcammony,  half  an  ounce ;  calomelj  double- 
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refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drams.  Rub  them  fe-Prepara- 
parately  to  a  powder,  and  then  mix  them.  £,ons  an£ 

In  this  formula,  we  have  the  fcammony  in  a  moreq°™*0 
fimple  ftate,  united  with  fuch  a  proportion  of  calomel  as 
mult  very  confiderably  aid  its  purgative  power.  And 
accordingly  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  both 
in  cafes  of  obftinate  coftivenefs  and  in  droplieal  af- 
fedions,  where  a  confiderable  difeharge  is  required 
from  the  fyftem. 


Compound  powder  of  fenna.  L. 

Take  fenna,  cryftals  of  tartar,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  54$ 

fcammony,  half  an  ounce  ;  ginger,  two  dram<.  Rub 
the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  rub  the  reft  together  into  a 
powder,  and  then  mix  them  all. 

This  powder  is  given  as  a  cathartic,  in  the  dofe  of 
two  fcruples  or  a  dram.  The  fpice  13  added,  not  only 
to  divide,  but  to  warm  the  medicine,  and  make  it  fit 
eafter  on  the  ftomach.  The  fcammony  is  ufed  as  a 
ftimulus  to  the  fenna;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  ne- 
ceffary  for  a  dofe,  when  not  afiifted  by  fome  more 
powerful  material,  being  too  bulky  to  be  conveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

The  compofition  of  this  medicine  is  now  confide¬ 
rably  fimplified  by  the  rejedion  both  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  as  the  ginger  alone  is  found  fully  to  an- 
fwer  the  intention  in  view. 


Styptic  powder .  E. 

Take  of  alum,  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  gum-kino,  547 
three  drams.  Grind  them  together  into  a  fine  pow¬ 
der. 

In  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  a  powder 
of  this  kind  was  direded  to  be  made  with  alum  and 
dragon’3  blood,  and  was  long  in  repute  as  an  aftrin- 
gent,  under  the  title  of  Helvetlus's Jlyptlc  pGwder.  The 
gum-kino  is  judicioufiy  fubftituted  for  the  dragon’s 
blood,  as  being  a  much  more  powerful  and  certain 
aflringent.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  powder  is  in  has- 
morrhagies,  efpecially  of  the  uterus. 

Compound  powder  of  tragacanth *  L. 

Take  of  tragacanth  powdered,  gnm  arabic.  ftarch, 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  double- refined  fugar, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  together  into  a  powder. 

This  compofition  is  fomewhat  fimplified  by  the  re¬ 
jedion  of  the  marfhmallow,  and  liquorice-root,  which 
formerly  entered  it.  But  this  has  not  probably  pro¬ 
duced  any  diminution  of  its  medical  properties  It 
operates  as  a  mild  emollient ;  and  hence  becomes  fer- 
viceable  in  hedic  cafes,  tickling  coughs,  llrangury, 
fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  humours, 
or  an  abrafion  of  the  mucus  of  the  inteftines ;  they 
foften,  and  give  a  greater  degree  of  copfifleney  to 
the  former,  and  defend  the  latter  from  being  irritated 
or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  ingredients  coincide 
in  thefe  general  intentions.  The  dofe  is  from  half  si 
dram  to  two  ©r  three  drams,  which  may  be  frequently 
repeated. 

Anthelmintic  powder .  Gen. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  tanfy,  worm-feeds,  each  three  549 
drams ;  fai  martis,  one  4ram.  Mix  them. 

Both 
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Prepara-1  Both  the  tanfy  and  worm* feed  poflefs  a  confiderable 
tiorrs  and  degree  of  anthelmintic  power,  which  is  not  a  little 
timas.  increafed  by  the  fait  of  fteel.  And  from  this  com* 
w— bination  more  effedl  in  the  expuifion  of  worms,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  lumbrici,  may  be  expedied,  than  from 
any  of  the  articles  taken  by  themfelves.  This  pow¬ 
der  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  half  a  dram  or  up* 
wards  for  a  dofe,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  circum- 
fiances  of  the  patient. 


Powder  ngainjl  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  Brun. 

Take  of  afh-coloured  ground  liverwort,  two  ounces ; 
black  pepper,  one  ounce.  Beat  them  together  in¬ 
to  a  powder. 

The  virtue  for  which  this  medicine  has  been  cele¬ 
brated,  is  exprefled  in  its  title  ;  the  dofe  is  a  dram 
and  a  half,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  failing,  in  half 
a  pint  of  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  mornings  toge¬ 
ther. 

At  one  period  it  was  held,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Dr  Mead  and  other  eminent  practitioners,  in  very 
high  efteem.  Now,  however,  it  has  fallen  into  fuch 
difrepute,  as  to  be  banifhed  from  moft  of  the  modern 
pharmacopoeias. 


Compound  powder  of  arum .  Suec. 

Take  of  arum  root,  frefh  dried,  two  drams;  yellow 
water-flag  roots,  burnt  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
dram  ;  white  canella,  a  dram  ;  fait  of  wormwood, 
one  fcruple.  Beat  them  into  a  powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  clofe  vefTel. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  this  compofition  was  called 
acorus  vulgi  or  vulgaris  ;  a  name  which  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  by  different  writers,  both  to  calamus  aromaticusy 
and  to  gladiolus  luteus ,  or  common  yellow  water-flag. 
In  this  uncertainty,  the  compounders  generally  took 
the  former.  But  as  the  medicine  was  firft  contrived 
by  a  German  phyfician  (Birkmann),  and  as  in  fomeof 
the  German  pharmacopoeias,  the  acorus  vulgaris  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  be  the  water-flag,  the  Swedifh  college  have 
rather,  in  conformity  to  the  original  prefeription,  than 
from  any  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  water-flag 
(which  appears,  when  the  root  is  dried  and  powder¬ 
ed,  to  be  very  inconfiderable),  made  choice  of  this 
laft,  and  exprefled  it  by  the  name  which  more  clearly 
diflinguifhes  it  from  the  other.  The  caution  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  powder  in  a  clofe  veflel  is  very  neceflary  ;  for 
if  it  be  expofed  to  the  air,  the  alkaline  fait,  imbibing 
moifture,  would  run  into  a  liquid  Hate.  Two  alkaline 
falts  have  been  generally  diredled  ;  but  as  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  each  other  only  in  name,  one  of  them  is  here 
juftly  omitted,  and  fupplied  by  a  proportional  increafe 
of  the  other.  Crabs  eyes  were  originally  an  article 
in  thia  compofition,  but  probably  ferved  little  other 
puipofe  than  to  increafe  its  volume. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark,  the  college  of  E* 
dinburgh,  in  a  revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  had 
omitted  the  crabs-eyes,  and  continued  the  former  prac¬ 
tice  of  ufing  calamus  aromaticus  for  the  acorus  vulga¬ 
ris,  They  had  likewife  exchanged  the  cinnamon  for 
the  white  canella  ;  and  tjie  alkaline  fait  for  a  neutral 
one,  better  fuited  to  the  form  of  a  powder.  Their 
formula  was  as  follows  ; 
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Take  of  arum  roots,  newly  dried,  two  ounce3 ;  ca*  Thfpara- 
Iannis  aromaticus,  burnt  faxifrage  roots,  each  one  aiK* 
ounce;  white  canella,  fix  drams;  vitriolated  tar- 
tar,  two  drams.  Mix  and  make  them  into  a  pow-  — 
der. 


This  article,  which  had  formerly  a  place  alfo  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  is  Hill  retained  in  fome  or  the 
beft  foreign  ones  :  But  it  is  now  altogether  rejected 
from  our  pharmacopoeias. 

The  compound  powder  of  arum  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  as  a  ftomnchic  :  and  in  weaknefles  and  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with  a  furcharge 
of  vifeid  humours,  it  is  doubtlefa  a  very  ufeful  medi¬ 
cine.  It  frequently  has  alfo  good  efFedb  in  rheumatic 
cafes:  the  dofe  may  be  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  any  convenient  liquor. 
It  fhould  be  ufed  as  frelh  as  poflible,  for  its  virtue  fuf- 
fers  greatly  in  keeping  :  the  arum  root  in  particular, 
its  capital  ingredient,  foon  lofes  the  pungency,  in 
which  its  efficacy  principally  confifts. 


Digejlive  powder .  Suec. 

Take  of  bitter  purging  falts,  rhubarb,  each  equal  55  % 
parts.  Mix  them. 

in  this  compofition,  the  fait  will  brifken  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic,  and  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  latter  will  tend  to  increafe  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach  :  hence,  in  confequence  of  evacuating,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ftrengthening  the  alimentary  "canal, 
it  may  be  prefumed  to  have  confiderable  influence  in 
promoting  digeftion. 

JDyf enteric  powder,  Dan. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  one  ounce;  calcined  hartfhorn,  half  5^3 
an  ounce  ;  gum-arabic,  three  drains  ;  cafcarilla 
bark,  two  drams.  Mix  them,  and  reduce  them  to 
a  very  fine  powder. 

Here  the  rhubarb  is  combined  with  another  power¬ 
ful  tonic,  the  cafcarilla  ;  and  while  the  calcined  harts¬ 
horn  ferves  to  neutralize  acid,  the  gum-arabic  will 
operate  as  a  demulcent.  This  compofnion  therefore 
may  be  very  ufeful  in  dyfenteric  cafes,  after  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  difeafe  has  been  overcome,  and  when 
there  remains  a  debilitated  and  abraded  ftate  of  the  in- 
teftinal  canal. 

Fumigation  powder .  RofT. 

Take  of  olibanum,  amber,  maftich,  each  three  parts;  554 
ftorax,  two  parts ;  benzoin,  labdannm,  each  one 
part.  Mix  them  into  a  grofs  powder. 
a  This  powder  is  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  fumiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  burnt  it  gives  Out  a  fragrant  odour  : 
hence  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  employed  for  combating 
d i fag ree able  fmells,  and  counteradting  putrid  or  other 
noxious  vapours  diffufed  in  the  atmofpherc. 

Powder  for  infants,  Suec. 

Take  of  magnefia  alba,  one  ounce  ;  rhubarb,  redu-  555 
ced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  one  dram.  Let  them 
be  mixed. 

This  powder  is  very  ufeful  for  deflroying  acid,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reftoring  the  dimimfhed  tone  of  the 
alimentary  canal :  hence  it  is  often  advantageoufly  em¬ 
ployed  in  cafes  of  diarrhoea,  which  depend  on  thefe 
3  G  2  morbid 
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morbid  conditions.  And  it  is  in  general  a  circmn- 
ftarce  of  confiderable  advantage,  that  it  <loe3  not  tend 
to  check  loofenefe  very  fnddenly.  It  is  particularly 
ufeful  with  infants,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
here  affixed  to  it. 


Nitrous  powder .  Suec. 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  three  ounces;  fait  of  forrel, 
one  ounce  ;  double- refined  fugar,  ten  ounces.  Let 
them  be  mixed. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  and  agreeable  form  of  ex- 
hil  icing  nitre  :  for  while  the  fugar  ferves  not  only  to 
divide  and  diffufe  it,  but  alfo  to  corre&  its  tafte,  the 
fait  of  forrel  adds  to  its  refrigerant  power. 


Purging  Peruvian  powder .  Gen. 

557  Take  of  the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

powder  of  rhubarb,  powder  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
one  dram  and  a  half. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  refulted  from  uniting  the  Peruvian  bark  with 
fal  ammoniac  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
fome  cafes  inconvenience  refults  from  the  bark,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  binding  the  belly.  There  are  there¬ 
fore  circumftances  in  which  the  combination  here  pro- 
pofed  may  perhaps  be  proper  :  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  benefit  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  more 
imaginary  than  real  ;  and  it  not  nnfreqiiently  happens, 
that  we  are  difappointed  of  the  benefit  which  might 
otherwife  be  derived  from  the  bark,  in  confequence 
of  its  proving  even  of  itfelf  a  purgative.  Hence,  in 
perhaps  a  majority  of  cafes,  the  exhibiting  it  with  the 
additions  here  propofed  will  be  rather  prejudicial  than 
otherwife. 

Thebaic  powder,  Suec. 

558  Take  of  opium,  half  a  fcruple  ;  purified  nitre,  tiye 

fcruples  and  a  half ;  refined  fugar,  one  ounce.  Mix 
them  together  into  a  powder. 

In  this  powder  thofe  inconveniences  which  fome- 
times  refult  from  opium  may  with  certain  conftituti(  ns 
be  corre&ed,  in  confequence  of  the  refrigerant  power 
of  nitre  ;  and  hence  it  may  prove  a  very  ufeful  fe da¬ 
tive  powder.  The  fugar  is  intended  merely  to  give 
form  to  the  medicine  ;  and  in  its  ftate  of  combina¬ 
tion,  each  dram  of  it  contains  a  grain  of  opium  ;  fo 
that  a  pra&itioner  has  it  in  his  power  eafily  to  regu¬ 
late  the  dofe  according  to  circumftances. 

Sponge 'powder.  Gen. 

rrq  Take  of  burnt  fpenge,  powdered,  common  fait,  each 
"  three  drams.  Mix  them,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders. 

We  have  formerly  noticed  the  manner  of  burn¬ 
ing  fpongc,  (fee  n°  98.)  It  is  of  very  confiderable 
fervice  in  fcrofulous  affe&ions,  and  particularly  in 
the  cure  of  the  bronchocele.  It  has  of  late  beea 
highly  celebrated  for  thefe  purpofes  by  Mr  Wjlmer, 
under  the  title  of  the  Coventry  remedy.  There  it  was 
fometimes  employed  merely  in  its  pure  ftate,.  com¬ 
bined  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  honey,  to  form 
it  into  a  bolus  ;  fometimes  it  was  given  united  with 
calcined  cork,  and  pumice-ftone.  What  advantage. 
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however,  it  could  have  derived  from  thefe  additions  Prepara- 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ;  nor  can  we  readily  fee  how  t\ons 
it  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  common  fea-^^p^’ 
fait  here  propofed  :  for  this  may  probably  lead  to  j 

new  combinations,  mateiially  altering  the  qualities 
of  thofe  falts  which  the  fponge  itfelf  contains  ;  and 
on  which  its  virtues,  as  far  as  it  has  any,  muft  de¬ 
pend.  At  the  fame  time,  for  any  experience  which 
we  ourfelves  have  h*d,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
thofe  virtues  which  have  been  attributed  to  burnt 
fponge  are  more  imaginary  than  real. 


Chap.  XXVI.  Troches. 


Troches  and  lozenges  are  compofed  of  powders 
made  up  with  glutinous  fubftances  into  little  cakes,, 
and  afterwards  dried.  This  form  is  principally  ufed 
for  the  more  commodious  exhibition  of  certain  iftedi- 
cines,  by  fitting  them  to  diffolve  flowly  In  the  mouth, 
To  as  to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the  ftomach  ;  and  hence 
thefe  preparations  have  generally  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  fugar  or  other  materials  grateful  to  the  pa¬ 
late.  Some  powders  have  likewife  been  reduced  into 
troches,  with  a  view  to  their  preparation  ;  though 
poilibly  for  no  very  good  reafons :  for  the  moiftening^ 
and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  air,  muft  on  this 
account  be  of  greater  injury  than  any  advantage  ac¬ 
cruing  from  this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  Rules  for  making  Troches . 

1.  The  three  firft  rules  laid  down  for  making  pow¬ 
ders,  are  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  the  powders  for  tro¬ 
ches. 

2.  If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as  to  flick  to  the 
fingers  in  making  up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fweet  or  aromatic  oil  ;  or  elle 
fprinkled  with  powder  of  ftarch,  or  of  liquorice,  or 
with  flour. 

3.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troches,  put  them 
on  an  inverted  fieve,  in  a  lhady  airy  place,  and  fre¬ 
quently  turn  them. 

4.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glafs  vefiels,  or  in  earthen 
ones  well  glazed. 


Troches  of  Jlarch,  L. 

Take  of  ftarch,  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  liquorice,  fix 
drams  ;  florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce  ;  double  re¬ 
fined  fugar,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Rub  thefe  to 
powder,  and,  by  the  help  of  tragacanth,  diffolved  in 
water,  make  troches.  They  may  be  made,  if  fo  cho- 
fen,  without  the  orris. 
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White  peftoral  troches.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  fugar,  one  pound  ;  gum  arabic,  four 
ounces;  ftarchs  one  ounce;  flowers  of  benzoin, 
half  a  dram.  Having  beat  them  all  into  a  powder, 
make  them  into  a  proper  mafs  with  rofe-water,  fo 
as  to  form  troches. 

Thefe  competitions  are  very  agreeable  pedlorals,  and 
may  be  ufed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calculated  for  foft- 
ening  acrimonious  humours,  and  allaying  the  tickling 
in  the  throat  which  provokes  coughing. 

Although  not  only  the  name  but  the  competition 
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alfo  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  be 
fomewhat  different,  yet  their  effects  are  very  much  the 
fame. 

Troches  of  liquorice,  L. 

5^  Take  of  extract  of  liquorice,  double-refined  fugar, 
each  ten  ounces;  tragacanth,  powdered,  three  oun¬ 
ces.  Make  troches  by  adding  water. 

Black  peBoral  troches,  E. 

Take  of  extradt  of  liquorice,  gum  arabic,  each  four 
ounces  ;  white  fugar,  eight  ounces.  Diffolve  them 
in  warm  water,  and  ffrain  :  then  evaporate  the  mix¬ 
ture  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  be  of  a  proper  confdf- 
ence  for  being  formed  into  troches. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  defigned  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  white  pe&oral  troches  above  deferibed.  In 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  there  are  fome  other  troche3 
of  this  kind,  under  the  titles  of  Trochifci  becblci  flavi 
and  rubri ;  the  firfl:  are  coloured  with  faffron,  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  bole  armenic.  The  diffolving  and  draining 
the  extradl  of  liquorice  and  gum  arabic,  as  now  order¬ 
ed  in  the  lafl  of  the  above  preferiptious,  is  a  confider- 
able  improvement ;  not  only  as  they  are  by  that  means 
more  uniformly  mixed  than  they  can  well  be  by  beat¬ 
ing,  but  likewife  as  they  are  thereby  purified  from 
the  heterogeneous  matters,  of  which  both  thofe  drugs 
have  commonly  no  fmail  admixture. 

P  eft  oral  troches  with  opium,  E. 

Take  of  pure  opium,  two  drams ;  balfam  of  Peru,  one 
dram  ;  tindture  of  Tolu,  three  drams.  Grind  the  opi¬ 
um  with  the  balfam  and  tindhire  previoufly  mixed, 
till  it  he  thoroughly  diffolved;  then  add  by  degrees, 
of  common  fyrup,  eight  o-unces  ;  extra#  of  liquo¬ 
rice,  foftened  in  warm  water,  five  ounces.  Whfle 
beating  them  diligently,  gradually  fprinkle  upon  the 
mixture  five  ounces  of  powdered  gum  arabic.  Ex- 
ficcate  fo  as  to  form  troches,  each  weighing  ten 
grains. 

The  dire&ions,  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are 
fo  full  and  particular,  that  no  farther  explanation  is 
neceffary.  Six  of  the  troches  prepared  in  the  manner 
here  ordered,  contain  about  one  grain  of  opium.  Thefe 
troches  are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy  in  tfckling 
coughs  depending  on  an  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Be- 
fides  the  mechanical  effedl  of  the  invifeating  matters 
and  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  defending 
the  tender  membranes,  the  opium  muff,  no  doubt,  have 
a  confiderable  (hare,  by  more  immediately  diminifhing 
the  ^irritability  of  the  parts  themfelves. 

The  comp  olid  on  of  thefe  troches,  however,  would 
perhaps  he  improved  by  the  omiffion  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru  :  for  although  here  diredted  only  in  fmail  quan- 
tity,  yet  it  gives  a  tafte  to  the  troches  which  is  to  ma¬ 
ny  people  very  difagreeable  ;  and  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
probable  that  it  adds  very  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  medicine. 

Troches  of  nitre , 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  powdered,  four  ounces;  double- 
refined  fugar,  powdered,  ojp-  kpound  y  tragacanth, 
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powdered,  fix  ounces. 

make  troches.  E,  nons  ana 

Take  of  nitre,  purified,  three  ounces  ;  double-refined  9°mPo!L 
fugar,  nine  ounces.  Make  them  into  troches  with  w!l~. 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth.  E, 

^  a  v^ry  agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition  of 

nitre  ;  though,  when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  without 
any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  be  confiderable),  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  uneafinefs  about  the  ftomach,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution  with  aqueous  li¬ 
quors.  The  troches  of  nitre  have  been  faid  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  fuccefs  in  fome  cafes  of  difficult  degluti¬ 
tion. 

Troches  of  fulphur . 

Take  of  waffied  flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces ;  double- 
refined  fugar,  four  ounces.  Rub  them  together  ; 
and,  with  the  mucilage  of  quince-feeds,  now  and  then 
added,  make  troches.  L, 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces;  flowers  of 
benzoin,  one  fcruple  ;  white  fugar,  four  ounces  ; 
faditious  cinnabar,  half  a  dram.  Beat  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  add  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  as  much 
a3  is  fufficient.  Mix  and  make  them  into  troches 
according  to  art.  E , 

Thefe  compofitions  are  to  be  confidered  only  as  a- 
greeable  forms  for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no  altera¬ 
tion  or  addition  being  here  made  to  its  virtues ;  uule fa 
that,  by  the  flowers  of  benzoin  in  the  fecond  preferip- 
tion,  the  medicine  is  fuppofed  to  be  rendered  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  as  a  pedoral. 

The  faditious  cinnabar  feems  chiefly  intended  as  a 
colouring  ingredient. 

Troches  of  chalk .  L. 

Take  of  chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ;  crabs-claws,  ^ <£. 
prepared,  two  ounces  ;  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ;  * 

double-refined  fugar,  three  ounces.  Thefe  being 
rubbed  to  powder,  add  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and 
make  troches. 

Troches  of  magnefui,  L. 

Take  of  burnt  magnefia,  four  ounces;,  double-refined 
fugar,  two  ounces;  ginger,  powdered,  one  fcruple. 

With  the  addition  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  make 
troches. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  calculated  againft  that  un- 
eafy  fenfation  at  the  ftomach,  improperly  called  the 
heartburn  ;  in  which  they  often  give  immediate  relief, 
by  abforbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid  juices  that  oc- 
cailon  this  diforder.  The  abforbent  powders  here  ufed 
are  of  the  molt  powerful  kind.  The  former  has  in 
general  the  effed  of  binding,  the  latter  of  opening,  the 
belly  ;  and  from  this  circumftance  the  pra&itioner  will 
be  determined  in  his  choice,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  which  he  may  have' occafion  to  treat. 


Red  lead  troches.  Dan. 

Take  of  red  lead,  half  an  ounce ;  corroftve  fublimate 
mercury,  one  ounce  ;  crumb  of  the  fineft  bread  four 
ounces.  Make  them  up  with  rofe-water  into  obloirr 
Irocbes.  b 
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Thefe  troches  are  employed  only  for  external  pur- 
pofe3  as  efcarotics :  they  are  powerfully  fuch,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  caution  in  their  ufe. 


Troches  of  catechu .  Brun.^ 


Take  of  catechu,  one  ounce  ;  white  fugarcandy,  two 
ounces;  ambergris,  miifk,  each  ten  grains ;  muci¬ 
lage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 
Make  rliem  into  troches. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in  efteem  as  a  flight 
reftringent;  and  reflringents  thus  gradually  received 
into  the  fiomach  produce  better  effects  than  when  an 
equal  quantity  is  taken  down  at  once.  Thefe  troches 
would  be  more  palatable,  and  perhaps  not  lefs  fervice- 
ab le,  were  the  mulk  and  ambergris  omitted. 


Chap.  XXVII.  Pills. 
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mortar,  until  the  mercurial  globules  entirely  difap*  Prepara- 
pear  ;  then  add  the  golden  fuiphur  and  guaiacum,1’0118  anc^ 
with  as  much  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  as  is  fufficient 
to  make  the  mixture  into  a  mafs  of  the  proper  con- 
filie nee  for  forming  piil3. 

Thefe  pills  are  much  more  efficacious  than  thofe  of 
a  former  edition  ;  the  ethiops  mineral,  there  ordered, 
being  exchanged  for  a  more  aftive  compofition.  In 
their  prefent  form,  they  refemble  Dr  Plummer’s  pills, 
deferibed  in  the  Edinburgh  Effiiys,  and  afterwards  to 
be  mentioned.  To  it  they  are  preferable  in  one  re- 
fpe£l,  that  they  are  lefs  apt  to  run  off  by  ftool.  They 
are  an  ufeful  alterative  both  in  cutaneous  and  venereal 
diforders.  One  fourth-part  of  the  quantity  above 
prefer ibed  may  be  made  into  fixty  pills;  of  which  from 
one  to  four  may  be  taken  every  night  and  morning; 
the  patient  keeping  moderately  warm  during  the  whole 
time  that  this  courfe  is  continued. 
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To  this  form  are  peculiarly  adapted  thofe  drugs 
which  operate  in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  naufeous  and 
offenfive  tafte  or  fmeli  require  them  to  be  concealed 
from  the  palate. 

Pills  diffolve  the  moll  difficultly  in  the  fiomach,  and 
produce  the  moll  gradual  and  lading  effects  of  all  the 
internal  forms.  This  is  in  fome  cafes  of  great  advan¬ 
tage,  in  others  it  is  a  quality  not  at  all  defirable  ;  and 
fometimes  may  even  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regai d  to  emetics;  which,  if  they  pafs 
the  itomach  undiffolved,  and  afterwards  exert  them- 
felves  in  the  inteftines,  operate  there  as  violent  cathar¬ 
tics.  Hence  emetics  are  among  us  fcarcely  ever  given 
in  pills ;  and  hence  to  the  refinous  and  difficultly  fo- 
luble  fubllances,  faponaceous  ones  ought  to  be  added, 
in  order  to  promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  refins,  and  infpiflaced  juices,  are  fometimes 
feft  enough  to  be  made  into  pills  without,  addition  : 
where  any  moifture  is  requifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conferves,  as  it  unites  more  rea¬ 
dily  with  them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  increafe  their 
bulk.  Light  dry  powders  require  fyrup  or  mucilages; 
and  the  more  ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and  other 
metallic  preparations,  thick  honey,  conferve  or  ex¬ 
tracts.  .  ,  r 

Light  powders  require  about  half  their  weight  ot 
fyrup,  of  honey,  gibout  three-fourths  their .  weight, 
to  reduce  them  into  a  due  confiflence  for  forming  pills. 
Half  a  dram  of  the  mafs  will  make  fix  or  feven  pills  of 
a  moderate  fize. 

General  Rules  for  making  pills . 

1.  Gums  and  infpiflated  juices  are  to  be  firft  foftened 
with  the  liquid  preferibed  ;  then  add  the  powders, 
and  continue  beating  them  all  together  till  they  be 
perfectly  mixed. 

2.  The  mattes  for  pills  are  bed  kept  in  bladders,  which 
fhould  he  moiftened  now  and  then  with  fome  of  the 
fame  kind  of  liquid  that  the  .mafs  was  made  up  with, 
or  with  fome  proper  aromatic  oil. 

Ethiopic  pills,  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  fix  drams;  golden  fuiphur  of  an¬ 
timony,  refin  of  guaiacum,  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  honey,  in  a  glafs 


Pills  of  aloes .  L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce ;  ex- 
trad  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient.  Beat  them  together. 

Aloetic  pills,  E. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  thick  extrad  of 
gentian,  each  two  ounces ;  make  them  into  a  mafs 
with  fimple  fyrup. 

Thefe  pills  were  formerly  direded  to  be  made  with 
Cafliie  foap  ;  from  a  notion  which  Boerhaave  and 
fome  others  were  very  fond  of,  that  foap  promoted 
the  folution  of  refinous  and  feveral  other  fubitances  in 
the  fiomach.  This,  however,  feems  to  be  a  miftake  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
alkaline  part  of  the  foap  is  in  moil  inflances  feparated 
from  the  oily  by  the  acid  in  the  fiomach  ;  by  which 
decompofition  the  foap  may  poflibly  retard  inftead  of 
promoting  the  folution  of  the  aloes.  Thefe  pills  have 
been  much  ufed  as  warming  and  flomachic  laxatives: 
they  are  very  well  fuited  for  the  coflivenefs  fo  often 
attendant  on  people  of  fedentary  lives.  Like  other 
preparations  of  aloes,  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  jaundice, 
and  in  certain  cafes  of  obllruded  menfes.  1  hey  are 
fddom  ufed  for  producing  full  purging  ;  but  if  this 
be  required,  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the  mafs  may 
be  made  into  pills  of  a  moderate  fize  for  one  dofe. 

Pills  of  aloes  with  myrrh ,  L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  ;  myrrh,  faffron, 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient.  Rub  the  aloes  and  myrrh  feparately  to 
powder;  afeerwards  beat  them  all  together. 

The  common  pills ,  vulgarly  called  Rufus's  pills .  E. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  two  ounces;  myrrh,  one 
ounce  ;  faffron,  half  an  ounce.  Beat  them  into  a 
mafs  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup.  . 

Thefe  pills  have  long  continued  in  prajfl ice,  without 
any  other  alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  with  which  the 
mafs  is  made  up,  and  in  the  proportion  of  faffron.  In 
our  laft  pharmacopoeia,  the  fyrup  of  wormwood  was 
ordered,  which  is  here  judicioufly  exchanged  by  the 
London  college  for  that  of  faffron;  this  pieferving 
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prepara-  and  improving  the  brightnefs  of  colour  in  the  medicine, 
which  is  the  chara&eriftic  of  its  goodnefs.  The  faf- 
fron,  in  the  compofitlon  which  Is  attributed  to  Rufus, 
is  equal  in  quantity  to  the  myrrh ;  and  in  theft  pro¬ 
portions  the  pill  was  received  in  our  firft  pharmaco¬ 
poeia.  As  the  diminution  afterwards  made  in  the  faf- 
fron  was  grounded  on  very  abfurd  reafons,  (viz.  “  left 
the  former  quantity  fhould  occafion  a  fpafmus  cyni- 
cns,,,)  the  London  college  have  now  again  inoreafed 
it,  and  reftored  the  pill  to  its  original  form.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  this  medicine  may  be  ealily  underftood  from  its 
ingredients.  Thcfe  pills,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples,  prove  confiderably  cathar¬ 
tic,  but  they  anfwer  much  better  purpofes  in  fmaller 
dofes  as  laxatives  or  alteratives. 
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Colocynth  pills  with  aloes ,  commonly  called  Cocci#.  E. 

5/3  Take  focotorine  aloes,  fcrmmony,  of  each  two  oun¬ 
ces ;  fal  polychreft,  two  drams;  colocynth,  one 
ounce  ;  oil  of  cloves,  two  drams.  Reduce  the  aloes 
and  fcammony  into  a  powder  with  the  fait ;  then 
let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
the  oil  be  added  ;  laflly,  make  it  into  a  proper  mafs 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

In  thefe  pills  we  have  a  very  ufeful  and  a&ive  pur¬ 
gative  j  and  where  the  fimple  aloetic  pill  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  obviating  coftivenefs,  this  will  ofien  effedual- 
ly  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Little  of  their  activity  can 
depend  upon  the  fait  which  enters  the  compofition  ; 
but  it  may  affift  in  dividing  the  adiive  parts  of  the  other 
articles,  particularly  the  aloes  and  fcammony  Thefe 
pills  often  produce  a  copious  difeharge  in  cafes  of  ob- 
ftinate  coftivenefs,  when  taken  to  the  extent  only  of 
five  or  ten  grains  ;  but  they  may  be  employed  in  much 
larger  dofes.  They  are,  however,  feldom  ufed  with 
the  view  of  producing  proper  catharfis.  Half  a  dram 
of  the  mafs  contains  about  five  grains  of  the  colocynth, 
ten  of  the  aloes,  and  ten  of  the  fcammony. 

Copper  pills.  E . 

Take  of  cuprum  ammoniacum,  fixteen  grains  ;  crumb 
of  bread,  four  fcruples  ;  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  as 
much  as  is  fuffieient  to  form  them  into  a  mafs, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  thirty. two  equal  pills. 
Thefe  pills  had  formerly  the  name  of  Pilule  cerulea , 
but  they  are  now  with  greater  propriety  denominated 
from  the  metal  which  is  their  balls. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  weigh  about  thiee  grains,  and 
contain  fomewhat  more  than  half  a  grain  of  the  cup¬ 
rum  ammoniacum.  The  above  pills  feem  to  be  the 
beft  form  of  exhibiting  this  medicine.  See  Cufrum 
Ammoniacak ,  and  Chemistry,  n0  1034, 

Gum  pills. 

575  Take  of  galbanum,  opopanax,  myrrh,  fagapenum, 
each  one  ounce  ;  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of 
faffron,  as  much  as  is  fuffieient.  Beat  them  toge¬ 
ther.  L.  • 


Take  of  afafoetida,  galbanum,  myrrh,  each  one  ounce- 
reftified  oil  of  amber,  o..,  dram.  Beat  them  into  a 
mafs  with  fimple  fy  or ;  E. 

'  Thefe  pills  arc  Jeiigned  tor  antihyfteric3  and  emme- 


nagoguea,  and  are  very  well  calculated  for  anfwering  Prcpara- 
thofe  intentions;  half  a  fcruple,  a  fcruple,  or  more, ^0I3S and 
may  be  taken  every  night  or  oftener.  The  fetid  pills 
of  our  former  pharmacopoeia  were  confiderably  purga¬ 
tive  :  the  purgative  ingredients  are  now  omitted,  as 
the  phyfician  may  eahly,  in  extemporaneous  preferip- 
tion,  compound  thefe  pills  with  cathartic  medicines,  in 
fuch  proportions  as  particular  cafes  fhall  require. 


Quichfilver  pills .  L . 

Take  purified  quickfilver,  extract  of  liquorice,  ha¬ 
ving  the  confidence  of  honey,  of  each  t.vo  drams; 
liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one  dram.  Rub  the 
quo  kfilver  with  the  extra&  of  liquorice  until  the 
globules  difippear  ;  then,  adding  the  liquorice-pow¬ 
der,  mix  them  together. 

Mercurial  pills.  E. 

I1  ake  of  quickfilver,  honey,  each  one  ounce  ;  crumb 
of  bread,  two  ounces.  Grind  the  quickfilver  with 
the  honey  in  a  glafs  mortar  till  the  globules  difap- 
pear,  adding  occafionally  a  little  fimple  fyrup;  then 
add  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  beat  the  whole  with 
water  into  a  mafs,  which  is  to  be  immediately  di¬ 
vided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  equal  pills. 

The  quickfilver  was  formerly  dire&ed  to  be  ground 
with  refin  of  guaiacum  and  Caftile  foap.  The  former 
was  fuppofed  to  coincide  with  the  virtues  of  the  mer¬ 
cury,  and  the  latter  was  ufed  chiefly  to  divide  the 
globules  of  mercury.  For  this  laft  intention  Dr  Saun¬ 
ders  found  that  honey,  the  fubftance  here  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  college,  is  of  all  he  tried  the  mofl  ef¬ 
fectual  :  hut  we  would  fuppofe  with  this  gentleman, 
that  fomething  farther  is  done  in  this  procefs  than  the 
mere  divifion  of  the  mercurial  globules,  and  that  part 
of  the  quickfilver  is  as  it  were  amalgamated  with  the 
honey,  or  brought  to  a  ftate  fimilar  to  that  in  Plenck’s 
folution.  The  fame  e fife will  take  place  when  the 
pills  are  prepared  with  extrad  of  liquorice  now  dired- 
ed  by  the  London  college. 

The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of 
mercury,  and  may  in  general  fuperfede  moft  other 
forms  of  this  medicine.  It  is  neceflary  to  form  the 
mafs  immediately  into  pills,  as  the  crumb  foon  becomes 
too  hard  for  that  purpofe.  Soap  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  improper  medium  for  triturating  the  mercury  ; 
it  is  not  only  too  hard  For  that  purpofe,  but  when  the 
preparation  entered  the  ftomach,  the  alkaline  part  of 
the  foap  being  engaged  by  the  acid  in  that  vifeus,  the 
mercury  would  in  all  probability  be  immediately  fe- 
parated.  The  honey  and  bread  can  only  be  changed 
by  the  natural  powers  of  digeftion,  and  can  never  op- 
prefs  the  itomach.  The  dofe  of  the  pills  is  from  two 
to  four  or  fix  in  the  day,  according  to  the  efleds  we 
wifh  to  produce. 


Jalap  pills.  E. 

Take  of  extra 61  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ;  aromatic  pow¬ 
der,  half  an  ounce.  Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with 
fimple  fyrup. 

This  is  an  ufeful  and  a&ive  purgative,  either  for 
evacuating  the  contents  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  or  pro¬ 
ducing  a  difeharge  from  the  fyftem  in  general. 
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tionTand  ^nC  ^aTtvc  Pow^re(^  jalap  *n  fob- 

Com pok-  ^ance  inftead  of  the  extraft,  is  ufed  in  feme  of  our  hof- 
tions.  pitals,  as  a  cheap  and  effe&ualpuige. 

Plummer  fs  fill .  E . 

$ 7 8  Take  of  fweet  mercury,  precipitated  fulphur  of  anti¬ 

mony,  each  fix  diams  ;  extraCl  of  gentian,  white 
Spanifh  foap,  each  two  drams.  Xct  the  mercury 
he  triturated  with  the  fulphur  till  they  be  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed,  then  add  the  extra&,and  form  a  raafs  with 
fimple  fyrup. 

Thefe  pills  were  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  about  fQrty  years  ago  by  Dr  Plummer,  whofe 
frame  they  Hill  bear.  He  lepiefented  them  in  a  paper 
which  he  publifhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays, 
as  a  very  ufeful  alterative  ;  and  on  hia  authority  they 
were  at  one  time  much  employed  ;  but  they  are  now 
Ief3  extenfively  ufed  than  formerly.  And  although 
Jhey  ftill  retain  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  yet  it  is  probable  that  every  purpofe  to  be  an- 
fvvered  by  them  may  be  more  effectually  obtained  from 
the  common  mercurial  pill,  or  from  calomel  in  a  more 
iimple  date. 

Opium  pills.  L. 

579  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drams  ; 

extradt  of  liquorice,  one  ounce.  Beat  them  until 
they  are  perfectly  united. 

Thebaic,  commonly  called  Pacific  pills.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  half  an  ounce  ;  extra#  of  liquorice, 
two  ounces;  Caftile  foap,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Ja¬ 
maica  pepper,  one  ounce.  Soften  the  opium  and 
extraCt  feparately  with  proof- fpirit,  and  having  beat 
them  into  a  pulp,  mix  them  ;  then  add  the  foap, 
and  the  pepper  beat  into  a  powder  ;  and  laffly,  ha¬ 
ving  beat  them  well  together,  form  the  whole  into 
a  mafs. 

Thefe  two  compofitions,  though  differing  in  feveral 
particulars,  may  yet  be  confidered  as  fundamentally 
very  much  the  fame.  The  firft  is  a  fimple  opiate,  in 
which  every  five  grains  of  the  mafs  contains  one  of 
opium  ;  and  in  the  opium  alone  can  we  fuppofe  that 
the  a&ivity  of  the  medicine  depends. 

Although  fome  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  compofition  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  to  operate 
as  corrigentia,  yet  the  former  compofition,  which  is 
the  moil  fimple,  is  in  general  preferable. 

Pills  fimilar  to  the  fecond  were  contrived  by  a  che¬ 
mical  empiric,  Starkey,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
Matthews,  under  whofe  name  they  were  fome  time  ago 
greatly  celebrated.  The  form  here  given  differs  con- 
fiderably  from  the  original,  in  omitting  many  ingre¬ 
dients  of  no  great  fervice.  Nor  indeed  are  any  of  the 
ingredients  of  much  confequence,  Except  the  opium  ; 
their  quantity  being  too  inconfiderable  to  anfwer  any 
ufeful  purpofe.  Ten  grains  of  the  compofition  contain 
one  of  opium. 

Squill-pills. 

Take  of  frefh  dried  fquills,  powdered,  one  dram  ;  gin- 

5°°  ger  powdered,  foap,  of  each  three  drams ;  ammo- 
niacum,  two  drams ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient.  Beat  them  together.  L. 
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Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  leffer  cardamom  feeds.  mPrcpm- 
powckr,  extraCt  of  liquorice,  each  one  dram  ;  dried  ^ons  and 
root  of  fquills,  in  fine  powder,  one  fcruple.  Mix,^J; ' 
and  form  them  into  a  mafs  with  fimple  fyrup.  E. 

Thefe  are  elegant  and  commodious  forms  for  the 
exhibition  of  fquills,  w  hether  for  promoting  expectora¬ 
tion,  or  with  the  other  intentions  to  which  that  me¬ 
dicine  is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the  compound.it 
chiefly  from  the  fquills,  the  other  ingredients  are  often 
varied  in  extemporaneous  prefeription  :  and  probably 
no  material  difference  takes  place  in  the  two  form* 
here  propofed  excepting  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquills, 
which  in  the  former  conftitutes  one  ninth,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  one  tenth,  of  the  mafs. 

Stomachic  pills.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  one  ounce ;  focotorine  aloes,  fix 
drams  ;  myrrh,  half  an  ounce ;  vitriolated  tartar,  one 
dram  ;  effential  oil  of  mint,  half  a  dram  ;  fyrup  of 
orange  peel,  a  fufficient  quantity.  Make  them  into 
a  mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and 
ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  and  evacuating  crude  vifeid 
humours.  A  fcruple  of  the  mafs  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day. 

B  ocher’s  pill.  Gen, 

Take  of  extrad  of  black  hellebore,  purified  myrrh, 
each  one  ounce  ;  powder  of  carduus  bcnedi&us,  two 
fcruples.  Mix  them  into  a  mafs  according  to  art,  to 
be  dried  in  the  air  till  it  be  fit  for  the  formation  of 
pills,  each  weighing  one  grain. 

Thefe  pills  have  been  ffrongly  recommended  as  a 
moil  effe&ual  remedy  in  dropfical  cafes,  and  have  been 
alleged  to  imite  an  evacuant  and  tonic  power.  Hence 
they  have  been  confidered  as  particularly  fuited  to  thofe 
cafes  where  remarkable  weaknefs  and  laxity  occur, 

Unde^the  hands  of  Mr  Bacher  the  inventor,  they  ac¬ 
quired  fo  great  reputation,  that, after  a  trial  in  the  mi¬ 
litary  hofpitals  at  Paris,  the  receipt  was  purchafed  by 
the  French  king,  and  publifhed  by  authority.  But 
like  many  other  noftrums  fince  this  publication,  Ba- 
cher’s  pill  has  by  no  means  fupported  the  reputation 
which  it  had  when  kept  a  fecret.  The  dofe  is  varied 
according  to  circumftances,  from  one  to  thirty  pills  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

Pills  of  elaterium.  Suec. 

Take  of  the  pureft  gum  ammoniac,  two  ounces  ;  fo- 

cotorine  aloes,  gamboge,  each  two  drams  ;  elate-  **  * 
rium,  half  a  dram.  Mix  them,  by  means  of  bitter 
tin&ure,  into  a  mafs,  and  let  pills  be  formed,  each 
weighing  two  grains. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  alfo  a  pill  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  dropfical  affections.  And  the  elaterium, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  one  of  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  evacuants  in  the  way  of  catharfis.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  united  with  fuch  a&ive  articles,  particularly 
the  gamboge,  as  muff  make  its  effe#  fomewhat  doubt¬ 
ful.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  preferable 
formula  for  making  the  pills  of  elaterium,  is  to  form 
it  into  a  mafs,  with  the  extraCt  of  gentian.  This  is 
imagined  to  have  fome  influence  as  correcting  its  effeCt* 
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Pte.pa: a-  in  exciting  ficknefs.  And  when  each  pill  is  made  to 
Conrolf  conta’n  half  a  gra*n  of  the  elaterium,  the  dofe  may  be 
dons!  °  '  eafily  accommodated  to  the  circumftances  of  the  pa- 
tient,  one  or  two  pills  being  taken  every  hour  till  they 
begin  to  operate. 

The  elaterium,  whether  under  the  form  above  men¬ 
tioned,  or  in  the  more  fimple  date  which  has  now 
b:en  fuggefted,  operates  as  a  very  powerful  cathartic, 
often  inducing  the  di&harge  of  dagnant  ferum,  when 
other  remedies  are  found  ineffectual.  But  it  can  be 
exhibited  only  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  dill  re¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  degree  of  drength. 

Fetid  pills .  Suec. 

584  Take  of  aftroetida,  cador,  each  a  dram  and  a  half; 

fait  of  amber,  half  a  dfam  ;  oil  of  hartfhorn,  half  a 
fcruple.  Make  them  into  a  mafs,  with  tin&ure  of 
myrrh,  to  be. divided  into  pills  of  two  grains  each. 
Thefe,  like  the  gum-pills  formerly  mentioned,  are 
chiefly  ufed  as  an  antihyfteric  and  antifpafmodic  me¬ 
dicine  ;  and  they  are  particularly  lifeful  in  counteract¬ 
ing  fpafmodic  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  connected  with  flatulence.’  But  the 
afafeetida  is  no  lefs  fuccefsful  when  exhibited  in  a 
more  fimple  ftate,  particularly  when  formed  into  pills 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  foap,  by  the  aid  of  fimple 
fyrup. 

Gamboge  pills .  Dan. 

585  Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  extract  of  black  hellebore, 

fweet  mercury,  gamboge,  each  two  drams  ;  diddled 
oil  of  juniper,  half  a  dram  ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn, 
as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  forming  a  mafs  of  pills. 
From  the  ingredients  of  which  thefe  pills  are  con- 
fiituted,  we  need  hardly  remark,  that  they  mull  prove 
a  very  powerful  purgative.  The  gamboge,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name  is  unqueflionably  a  very  active 
purge.  But  it  is  not  more  fo  than  the  fweet  mercury  ; 
and  perhap3  from  an  union  of  thefe  two,  as  much 
might  be  expected  as  from  the  more  compounded  for¬ 
mula  here  adopted.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  eflential  oil  of  juniper  may  in  fome  degree  operate 
as  a  corrigent. 

Pills  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury .  Suec. 

,f86  Take  of  corrofive  fublimate,  purified  fal  ammoniac, 
each  one  fcruple  ;  diftilled  water,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  diflolve  them  ;  powder  of  the  root  of  al- 
thea,  fixteen  fcruples  ;  honey,  two  drams.  Mix 
them  into  a  mafs  for  the  formation  of  pills,  each 
weighing  three  grains. 

Corrofive  fublimate  in  fubdance  waB  long  confi- 
dered  a3  being  fo  violent  in  its  effects,  that  it  could 
not  with  fafety  be  taken  internally  ;  but  for  a  con- 
liderable  time  it  ha3  been  ufed  with  advantage  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  folution,  either  in  water  or  fpirits. 
But  to  both  thefe  a  confiderable  obje&ion  occurs  from 
their  difagreeable  braffy  tafte.  This  objeaion  is  how¬ 
ever  entirely  obviated,  by  reducing  the  folution,  after 
it  is  formed,  to  a  folid  maf3,  by  means  of  crumb  of 
bread,  or  any  proper  powder  :  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  fal  ammoniac,  the  folution  may  be  ma  le  in  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  water ;  fo  that  left  cf  any  folid  in* 
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termedium  will  be  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  form  of^epara. 
pills.  The  formula  here  directed  feems  well  fuited  for^^  ^ 
the  purpofe  intended.  Each  of  the  pills  contains  tionsf°  ~ 
about  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  corrofive  ;  thus' the  v*— 
dofe  may  be  eafily  regulated  according  to  the  intention 
in  view.  And  thefe  pills  are  not  unfrequently  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage,  both  in  combating  venereal 
and  cutaneous  afFedtions,  and  for  the  expulfion  of  worm* 
from  the  alimentary  canal.  With  the  latter  of  thefe 
intentions,  a  fimilag  pill  was  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Dr  Gardner,  in  a  paper  publifhed  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Phyllcal  and  Literary  EfFays :  and  although 
not  received  into  our  pharmacopoeia,  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  at  Edinburgh, 

Tar  pills.  Dan. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  mix  with  it  as  much  587 
powdered  elecampane  root  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  pro¬ 
per  thicknefs  for  being  formed  into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with  the  tar,  though  of  no 
great  virtue,  is  neverthelefs  a  vefy  ufeful  addition,  not 
only  for  procuring  it  a  due  confidence,  feirt  likewife 
as  it  divides  the  refmoiis  texture  of  the  tar,  and  thus 
contributes  to  promote  its  folution  by  the  animal  juices. 

In.  the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  half  a  dram  of  the  mafs, 
made  into  middle-fized  pills,  is  given  every  morning 
and  evening  in  diforders  of  the  bread,  feurvies,  &c. 

Soap-pills.  Suec. 

Take  of  hard  white  foap,  two  ounces  ;  extract  of  birch,  58S 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  formed  into  a  mafs,  to 
be  divided  into  pills,  each  containing  three  grains. 

Although  many  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  the 
birch,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  here  ferves 
little  other  puipofe  than  to  give  the  form  of  pills  to 
the  foap.  And  this  article,  even  when  taken  in  fmall 
quantity  with  fome  conditutions,  operates  as  a  gentle 
laxative.  But  belides  this,  it  has  alfo  been  fuppofed 
to  be  highly  ufeful  both  in  cafes  of  jaundice  and  ©f  cal¬ 
culus.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
theories  on  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  may  be 
ufeful  in  fuch  complaints  are  not  well  founded  ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  add,  that  the  ufe  of  it,  even  to  a  great 
extent,  is  by  no  means  attended  with  thofe  confequcn- 
ces  which  were  once  alleged  to  anfe  from  it. 

St  or ax  pills.  Suec. 

Take  of  drained  dorax,  five  fcruples  ;  extract  of  lb  589 
quorice,  three  drams  ;  opium,  one  dram.  Let  the 
opium,  difiolved  in  wine,  be  added  to  the  other  ingre- 
d:ents,  fo  a6  to  form  a  mafs  of  proper  confidence, 
to  be  made  into  pills,  each  weighing  three  grains. 

Thefe  pills  are  principally  adtive  in  confequence  of 
the  opium  which  they  contain.  And  they  are  chiefly- 
meant  with  a  view  to  a  flow  folution  in  the  flomach, 
and  confequently  producing  more  giadual  and  lading 
efFedts.  One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  feventeen 
grains  of  the  mafs. 

Chap.  XXVIII.  Elefluttrics. 

.  Electuaries  are  compofed  chiefly  of  powders  mix-  595 
ed  up  with  fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a  cor,fiftcncc  that 
3  H  the 
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the  powders  may  not  feparate  in  keeping,  that  a  dofe 
may  be  eafily  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  not 
prove  too  {lift  to  fwallow. 

Electuaries  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  me¬ 
dicines,  and  fuch  a3  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 
The  more  powerful  drugs,  as  cathartics,  emetics,,  opi¬ 
ates,  and  the  like  (except  in  officinal  ele&uaries  to  be 
difpenfed  by  weight),  are  feldom  trulied  in  this  form, 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  ;  difguftful 
ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be  conveniently 
taken  in  ft  ;  nor  is  the  form  of  an  ele&uary  well  fitted 
for  the  more  ponderous  fubftances,  as  mercurials,  thefe 
being  apt  to  fubfide  in  keeping,  unlefs  the  compofi- 
lion  be  made  very  ftiff. 

The  lighter  powders  require  thrice  their  weight  of 
honey,  or  fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to 
make  them  into  the  confidence  of  an  electuary  ;  of 
fyrups  of  the  common  confidence,  twice  the  weight  of 
the  powder  is  fufficient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are  employed,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  add  likewife  a  little  conferve,  to  prevent  the 
compound  from  drying  too  foon  ;  electuaries  of  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  for  inftance,  made  up  with  fyrup  alone,  will 
often  in  a  day  or  two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lefs  grateful 
kind,  are  more  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage 
than  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  conferve.  The  three  lat¬ 
ter  ftick  about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  occa- 
fion  the  tafte  of  the  medicine  to  remain  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  ;  while  mucilages  pafs  freely,  without 
leaving  any  tafte  in  the  mouth.  A  little  foft  extract 
of  liquorice,  joined  to  the  mucilage,  renders  the  com* 
pofition  fufficiently  grateful,  without  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  the  more  adhefive  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  eleCluary,  dire&ed  at  a  time, 
in  extemporaneous  prescription,  varies  much  according 
to  its  con&ituent  parts,  bu?  it  is  rarely  lefs  than  the 
fize  of  a  nutmeg,  or  more  than  two  or  three  ounces. 


General  rules  for  making  eleftuaries. 

J.  The  rules  already  laid  down  for  deco&ions  and 
powders  in  general,  are  likewife  to  be  obferved  in 
making  deco&ions  and  powders  for  eleCtuaries. 

II.  Gums,  infpiftated  juices,  and  fuch  other  fubftan¬ 
ces  as  are  not  pulverizable,  ffiould  be  difTolved  in 
the  liquor  prescribed  :  then  add  the  powders  by 
little  and  little,  and  keep  the  whole  brifkly  ftiriing, 
fo  as  to  make  an  equable  and  uniform  mixture. 

III.  Aftringent  electuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of 
fruit  in  their  compofition,  ffiould  be  prepared  only 
in  fmall  quantities  pt  a  time  :  for  aftringent  medi¬ 
cines  lofe  much  of  their  virtue  on  being  kept  in  this 
form,  and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  become 

x  four. 

IV.  The  fuperfluous  moifturc  of  the  pulps  ffiould  be 
exhaled  over  a  gentle  fire,  before  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  are  added  to  them. 

V.  EleCtuaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in  keeping,  are  to 
be  reduced  to  a  due  confiftence,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  Canary  wine,  and  not  with  fyrup  or  ho¬ 
ney  :  by  tins  means  the  dofe  will  be  the  leaft  un¬ 
certain  ;  a  circumftance  deferving  particular  regard, 
in  thofe  efpecially  which  afe  made  up  with  fyrup, 
and  contain  a  proportion  of  opium. 
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Eleftuary  of  caffia .  L,  Vrepara- 

Take  of  thefreffi  extracted  pulp  of  caffia,  half  a  pound;  Compofi- 
manna,  two  ounces ;  pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  5  dons, 
rofe-fyrup,  half  a  pound.  Beat  the  manna,  and 
difFolve  it  over  a  flow  fire  in  the  rofe-fyrup  ;  then  595 
add  the  pulps;  and  with  a  continued  heat  evaporate 
the  whole  to  the  proper  thicknefs  of  an  eleCtuary. 

EleBuary  of  caffia ,  commonly  called  iliac afij.  E. 

Take  of  pulp  of  caffia  fiftularis,  fix  ounces;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  manna,  each  ail  ounce  and  a  half ;  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  fix  ounces.  Having  beat  the  manna 
in  a  mortar,  diftolve  it  with  a  gentle  heat  in  the  fy¬ 
rup  ;  then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  them  with 
a  regularly  continued  heat  to  the  confidence  of  an 
ele&iiary. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  very  convenient  officinals,  to> 
ferve  as  a  balls  for  purgative  ele£luarie3  and  other  ft- 
milar  purpofes;  as  the  pulping  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
frliits,  for  extemporaneous  prefeription,  is  very  trou- 
blefome.  The  tamarinds  give  them  a  pleafant  tafte* 
and  do  not  fubjeCt  them,  as  might  be  expeCted,  to 
turn  four.  After  ftanding  for  four  months,  the  com¬ 
pofition  has  been  found  no  fourcr  than  when  firft  made. 

This  eledtuary  likewife  is  ufefully  taken  by  itfelf,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drams  occafionally,  for 
gently  loofening  the  belly  in  coftive  habits. 

Eleftuary  of  fcammony.  L. 

Take  of  fcammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  592 
cloves,  ginger,,  of  each  fix  drams  ;  efTential  oil  of 
caraway,  half  a  dram;  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient.  Mix  the  fpices,  powdered  together,  with 
the  fyrup  ;  then  add  the  fcammony,  and  laftly  the 
oil  of  caraway. 

This  electuary  is  a  warm  brifk  purgative.  It  is  a 
reform  of  the  eledtuarium  caryocojlinum  of  our  preceding 
difpenfatories;  a  compofition  which  was  greatly  com¬ 
plained  of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take  on  account 
of  the  largenefs  of  its  dofe.  A  dram  and  a  half  of 
this,  which  contains  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony,  is 
equivalent  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  other. 

Ele&uary  offenna .  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  eight  ounces  ,*  fig3,  one  pound  ;  pulp 
of  tamarinds,  of  caffia,  of  prunes,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  5  liquorice,  three  oun¬ 
ces  ;  double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds  and  an  half. 

Powder  the  fenna  with  the  coriander  feeds,  and  lift 
out  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  the  figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints  of 
diftillcd  water,  to  one  half;  then  prefsout  and  (train 
the  liquor.  Evaporate  this  ftrained  liquor  to  the 
weight  of  about  a  pound  and  an  half;  then  add  the 
fugar,  and  make  a  fyrup  ;  add  this  fyrup  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  pulps,  and  laftly  mix  in  the  powder. 

Lenitive  tleBuary.  E. 

Take  of  pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound  ;  pulp  of 
caffia,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  each  two  ounces  and  a  half; 
black  fyrup  of  fugar,  commonly  called  molaffesy  one 
pound  and  a  half;  fenna  leaves,  in  fine  powder, 

four 
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four  ounces  ‘  eoriaadcr  feeds,  in  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce.  Having  boiled  the  pulps  with  the  fyrup 
to  the  confidence  of  honey,  add  the  powders,  and 
beat  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

Thia  eleduary,  the  name  of  which  is  with  propriety 
changed  by  the  London  college,  L  now  freed  from 
iome  fuperfluous  ingredients  which  were  left  in  it  at 
former  revifals,  viz.  polypody  root,  French  mercury 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds,  and  linfeed.  Molaffes  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  either  honey  or  fugar,  as  it  coincides  with 
the  intention,  and  is  not  only  of  itfelf  inapt  to  ferment, 
but  likewife  prevents  fuch  fubftances  as  are  this  way 
difpofed  from  running  into  fermentation. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long  been 
in  common  ufe  among  practitioners.  Taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  nutmeg  or  more,  as  occafion  may  require, 
it  is  an  excellent  laxative  for  loofening  the  belly  in 
coftive  habits. 


Japonic  eleBuary  y  commonly  called  Japonic  cdnfeBton.  E. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  four  ounces  ;  gum-kino,  three 
ounces;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each  one  ounce;  opium 
difFufed  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifh  white 
wine,  one  dram  and  a  half ;  fyrup  of  dried  rofes, 
boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  two  poundB  and 
a  quarter.  Mix  and  form  them  into  an  electuary. 
The  ingredients  in  this  eleCtuary  feem  extremely 
well  chofen,  and  are  fo  propoitioned  to  one  another, 
that  the  quantity  of  opium  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diaf- 
cordium  of  the  former  pharmacopoeias  of  Edinburgh, 
•viz.  one  grain  in  ten  fcruples.  The  gum-kino,  now 
fubflitutcd  for  the  tormentil  root,  is  an  excellent  im¬ 
provement  in  the  formula. 

Tin  eleBuary.  Brun. 

jp y  Take  of  pure  tin,  quickfilver,  each  one  ounce,  Let 
them  be  formed  into  an  amalgam ;  oyfter-fhells, 
prepared,  one  ounce.  Reduce  the  whole  to  a  powder. 
Take  of  this  powder,  conferve  of  wormwood,  each 
one  ounce,  and  form  an  ele&uary  with  fyrup  of 
mint. 

Tin,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve 
above  (0^312.),  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
expulfion  of  tdenia  ;  and  it  is  alfo  well  known,  that 
in  mercury  we  have  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  an¬ 
thelmintics.  Such  a  combination  as  the  prefent,  then, 
might  be  fuppofed  well' Anted  for  the  removal  of  that 
animal  from  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and  accordingly  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  this  electuary  has  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  after  other  remedies  have  failed.  It  may  he 
taken  twice  a-day,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  drams 
for  a  dofe. 
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derived  from  the  ‘myrrh  may  be  obtained  from  this  Prepara- 
ele&uary,  which  may  always  be  applied  with  fafety,  f*on8  ^ 
smd  fometimes  with  advantage.  tions^°  ~ 


advantage 
EleBuary  of  manna . 


Suec. 


Take  of  manna,  refined  fugar  pounded,  fennel-water,  597 
each  two  ounces.  Strain  the  mixture,  ufrng  expref- 
fion  ;  then  add  fine  powder  of  the  root  of  Bo  - 
rentine  orris,  one  dram ;  frefh  drawn  almond  oil, 
one  ounce. 

In  this  eleCtuary  we  have  a  gently  emollient  laxa¬ 
tive,  which  is  very  ufeful  in  thofe  cafes  where  obflipa- 
tion  either  arifes  from  indurated  feces,  or  is  fupported 
by  that  caufe.  But  its  cathartic  powers  are  by  no 
means  confiderable. 


Nitrous  ehBudry .  Gen. 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ;  conferve  of 
rofes,  four  ounces.  Mix  them. 

Under  this  formula  nitre  may  be  intioduced  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  without  giving  uneafinefs  at  fto- 
raach,  while  at  the  fame  time  its  refrigerant  power  is 
combined  with  the  aflringency  of  the  rofes.  From 
thefe  ctrcumflances  it  may  be  advantageoufly  employ¬ 
ed  in  different  cafes,  but  particularly  in  inilances  of 
hsmoptyfis. 

Terebinthinate  electuary .  Suec. 

Ifake  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  honey,  50^ 
one  ounce  ;  powder  ofliquorice,  as  much  as  is  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  formation  of  an  eleCtuary. 

Under  this  form,  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  with  lefs  uneafinefs  than  perhaps  under  al- 
mofl  any  other.  And  it  may  thus  be  employed  for 
different  pnrpofes,  but  particularly  with  a  view  to  its 
diuretic  power.  But  it  has  been  efpecially  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  above  all, 
for  that  modification  of  rheumatifm  which  has  the  name 
of  ifehias ,  and  which  is  found  in  many  inftances  obfti- 
nately  to  refill  other  modes  of  cure. 

Lenient  UnBus.  Suec. 

Take  of  gum-arabic,  bruifed,  two  drams ;  cherry- 
water,  half  an  ounce.  By  trituration  in  a  mortar, 
mix  with  them  almond  oil,  frefh  drawn,  fyrup  of 
almonds,  each  feven  ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a  very  agreeable  emollient  linflus, 
highly  ufeful  in  recent  catarrhal  affections,  for  lubri¬ 
cating  the  throat  and  fauces.  It  may  be  taken  at 
pleafure  to  any  extent  that  the  ftomach  may  eafily 
bear. 


EleBuary  for  the  gums.  Suec. 

£^6  Take  of  powdered  myrrh,  three  drams;  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  cochineal,  each  a  dram  and  a  half.  Grind  them 
together  in  a  glafs  mortar  ;  then  add  melted  honey, 
four  ounces ;  cloves,  in  powder,  one  dram. 

Myrrh,  particularly  under  the  form  of  tin&ure,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  application  to  the  gums,  when  in 
a  fpongy  or  ulcerated  ftate.  But  the  fpirituous  men- 
firuum  there  employed,  although  fometimes  favouring 
the  intention  in  view,  in  other  inftances  occurs  as  an 
objection  to  its  ufe.  In  thefe  cafes?  the  benefit  to  be 


Chap.  XXIX.  Covfeftions. 

Although  the  London  college  have  fiepr.  rated -thefe 
from  electuaries,  yet  they  differ  fo  little,  that  in  molt 
pharmacopoeias  they  are  ranked  under  the  fame  head. 
And  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  there  are  feveral  articles 
which  have  promifcuoufly  the  name  either  of  confeBion 
or  eleBuary .  But  as  no  inconvenience  arifis  from  the 
feparation,  and  as  we  have  followed  the  order  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia  in  other  particulars,  it  would 
be  improper  to  deviate  from  it  in  this. 

3  H  2 


Aromatic 
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prepara¬ 
tions  and  Aromatic  confection .  L, 

tionsP°rU  Take  of  zedoary,  in  coarfe  powder,  fafFron,  of  each 
half  a  pound  ;  d* Hilled  water,  three  pints.  Mace- 
602  rate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  prefs  and  ftrain. 

Reduce  the  flrained  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to  a 
pint  and  a  half,  t®  which  add  the  following,  rubbed 
to  a  very  fine  powder  ;  compound-powder  of  crahs- 
claw8,  fixteen  ounces  ;  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce  ;  fmaller  cardamom- 
feeds,  hufked,  half  an  ounce  ;  double-refined  fugar, 
two  pounds.  Make  a  confe#ion. 

^  This  confe&ion  is  compofed  of  the  more  unexcep¬ 
tionable  ingredients  of  a  compofition  formerly  held  in 
great  efteem,  and.  which  was  called,  from  its  author, 
confeCt to  Raleighana .  The  original  confe#ion  was  com¬ 
pofed  of  no  lefs  than  five  and  twenty  particulars;  each 
of  which  were  examined  apart,  except  one,  moor- 
grafs,  the  flower  of  which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  plant  is  pofltfled  of  hurtful  qualities,  as 
is  experienced  in  cattle  that  feed  where  it  grows.  In 
this  examination,  many  of  the  extracts  came  out  fo 
very  naufeous,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  retain  them, 
confiftent  with  any  regard  to  the  tafte  of  the  compofi¬ 
tion.  But  fome  few,  of  equal  efficacy  with  any  of  the 
reft,  being  of  a  tolerable  tafte  and  flavour,  were  com¬ 
pounded  in  different  proportions  ;  and  when,  after 
many  trials,  a  compofition  was  approved,  the  quantity 
of  each  material,  that  would  yield  the  proportion  of 
extra#  which  entered  that  compofition,  was  calcula¬ 
ted,  and  from  thence  the  proportions  were  colle#ed  as 
now  fet  down  ;  after  which  the  compound  extra#  was 
made,  and  found  to  anfwer  expe#atioa.  The  London 
college,  in  the  prefent  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
have  ftill  farther  fimplified  this  formula,  by  reje#ing 
the  rofemary,  juniper,  and  cardamoms,  which  formerly 
entered  it. 

The  confe#ion,  as  now  reformed,  is  a  fufficiently 
grateful  and  moderately  warm  cordial  j  and  frequent¬ 
ly  given  with  that  intention,  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  upwards,  in  bolufes  or  draughts.  The 
formula  might  perhaps  be  ftill  more  fimplified  without 
any  lofs.  The  crabs- claw  powder  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  neceffary,  and  is  inferted  rather  in  compliance  with 
the  original  formula,  than  from  its  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  intention  of  the  medicine  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  feems 
to  us  preferable  to  that  of  the  London,  even  in  its  pre¬ 
fent  improved  ftate. 

Cordial  eleduary ,  commonly  called  cordial  confection.  E. 

^°3  Take  of  conferve  of  orange-peel,  three  ounces  ;  pre- 
ferved  nutmegs,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  preferved  gin¬ 
ger,  fix  drams  ;  cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ;  fyrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  will  form 
the  whole  into  an  ele#uary. 

In  the  above  fimple  and  elegant  formula,  a  number 
of  trifling  ingredients  are  reje#ed,  and  thofe  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  place  are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy. 
We  therefore  confider  this  preparation  as  an  ufeful  re¬ 
medy  for  the  purpofes  exprefled  in  its  title. 

Confection  of  opium .  L. 

£04  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  fix  drams; 
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long  pepper,  ginger,  caraway  feeds,  of  each  two- Prepare- 
ou  ice8  ;  fyrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  con- tions  af,(1 
fiftence  of  honey,  three  times  the  weight  of  the  9onifofl- 
whole.  Mix  the  purified  opium  carefully  with  fy-  tIOn8‘ 
rup  gently  heated  ;  then  add  the  reft,  rubbed  to  ~ 
powder. 

Thebaic  electuary.  E. 

Take  of  aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces ;  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces;  opium  diffufed 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifh  white  wine,  three 
drams  ;  clarified  honey,  thrice* the  weight  of  the 
powders.  Mix  them,  and  form  an  eleduafy. 

Thefe  compofition3  confift  of  very  powerful  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  axe  doubtlefs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
end  that  can  be  reasonably  expeded  from  the  more 
voluminous  Theriaca  of  Andromachus.  The  London 
college  alfo  had  formerly  their  Theriaca  compofed  of 
the  lefs  exceptionable  ingredients  of  Andromachus’s. 

But  as  thefe  medicines  have  for  along  time  been  chief¬ 
ly  employed  for  external  purpofes,  by  the  way  of  ca- 
taplafm,  the  London  theriaca  is  now  omitted,  and  its 
place  fupplied  by  a  cataplafm  compofed  of  a  few  well- 
chofen  articles,  under  the  name  of  cataplafm  of  cummin; 
of  which  hereafter.  For  internal  ufe,  none  of  the  the- 
riacas  are  at  prefent  fo  much  regarded  as  they  have 
been  heretofore  ;  praditioners  having  introduced  in 
their  room  extemporaneous  bolufes  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  camphor,  contrayerva,  and  the  like;  which  an¬ 
fwer  all  their  intentions,  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
may  be  given  either  with  or;  without  opium  ;  an  in¬ 
gredient  which  renders  the  others  prejudicial  in  cafes 
where  they  might  otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  opium  in  the  fore* 
going  compofitions,  one  grain  thereof  is  contained  in 
thirty-fix  grains  of  the  confe#ionof  opium,  and  in  five 
fcruples  of  the  thebaic  eleduary.  The  proportion  of 
opium  will  vary  a  little,  according  to  the  time  that 
they  have  been  kept ;  their  moifture  by  degrees  ex¬ 
haling,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remainder  fttonger  of  the 
opium  than  an  equal  weight  was  at  firft.  A  change 
of  this  kind  is  taken  notice  of  by  many  writers,  but 
falfely  attributed  to  an  imaginary  fermentative  quality 
of  the  ingredients;  by  which  they  were  fuppofed,  from 
their  multiplicity  and  contrariety,  to  be  continually  ex¬ 
alting  and  improving  the  virtues  of  each  other. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  making  thefe 
compofitions,  to  prevent  the  wafte  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which  would  render  the 
proportion  of  opium  to  the  other  ingredients  preca¬ 
rious.  The  intention  of  diflolving  the  opium  in  wine, 
for  thefe  and  other  ele#uaries,  is,  that  it  may  be  more 
uniformly  mixed  with  the  reft. 

Thefe  compofitions  fully  fupply  the  place  of  two  ar¬ 
ticles,  which,  though  long  banifhed  from  the  (hops, 
we  (hall  here  fubjoin,  as  examples  of  the  amazing 
height  to  which  compofition  in  medicine  had  at  one 
time  proceeded. 

Mithridatey  or  the  confeClion  of  Democrates. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  fourteen  drams  ;  myrrh,  eleven  605 
drams;  agaric,  Indian  nard,  ginger,  fafFron,  feeds  of 
mithridate  muftard,  frankincenfe,  chio  turpentine,  I 

each  ten  drams ;  camels  hay,  coitus,  or  in  its  ftead 
zedoary,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  Head  mace,  ftechas 

long 
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long  pepper,  liartwort  feeds,  hypociftis,  ftorax  drain¬ 
ed,  opoponax,  galbanum  ftrained,  opobalfism,  or  in 
its  ftead  expreffed  oil  of  nutmegs,  Ruffian  caftor, 
j  each  one  ounce  ;  Poley  mountain,  fcordium,  carpo- 
balfam,  or  in  its  ftead  cubebs,  white  pepper,  candy- 
carrot  feed,  bdellium  {trained,  each  feven  drams; 
Celtic  nard,  gentian  root,  dittany  of  Crete,  red 
rofes,  Macedonian  parfley  feed,  leffer  cardamom 
feeds  hulked,  fweec  fennel  feed,  gum  aiabic,  opium 
{trained,  each  five  drams  ;  calamus  aromaticus,  wild 
valerian  root,  anifeed,  fagapenum  {trained,  each  three 
drams  ;  meum  athamanticum,  St  John’s  wort,  aca. 
c  ia,  or  in  its  ftead  terra  Japonica,  bellies  of  fie  inks, 
each  two  drams  and  a  half ;  clarified  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients.  Warm  the 
honey,  and  mix  with  it  the  opium  diffolved  in  wine; 
melt  the  ftorax,  galbanum,  turpentine,  and  opobab 
fam  (or  expreffed  oil  of  nutmegs),  together  in  an¬ 
other  veffel,  continually  ftirring  them  about,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  burning ;  with  thefe  fo  melted,  mix  the 
hot  honey,  at  firfl  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards  in 
larger  quantities  at  a  time;  when  the  whole  is  grown 
almofl  cold,  add  by  degrees  the  other  fpices  reduced 
into  powder. 

Theriaca  of  Andromachus ,  or  Venice  treacle . 

Take  of  troches  of  fquills,  half  a  pound  ;  long  pepper, 
opium  ftrained,  vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces  ; 
cinnamon,  opobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  expreffed  oil 
of  nutmegs,  each  two  ounces  ;  agaric,  Florence  orris 
root,  fcordium,  red  rofes,  navew  feeds,  extiadl  of 
liquorice,  each  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Indian  nard, 
faffron,  amomnm,  myrrh,  coftus,  or  in  its  ftead 
zedoaiy,  camel’s  hay,  each  one  ounce;  cinquefoil 
root,  rhubarb,  ginger,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead 
mace,  dittany  of  Crete,  horehound  leaves,  ealamint 
leaves,  ftechas,  black  pepper,  Macedonian  parfley 
feed,  olibanum,  chio  turpentine,  wild  valerian  root, 
each  fix  drams;  gentian  root,  Celtic  nard,  fpignel, 
leaves  of  Poley  mountain,  of  St  John’s  wort,  and  of 
groundpine,  germander  tops  with  the  feed,  carpo* 
balfam,  or  in  its  flead  cubebs,  anifeed,  fweet  fennel 
feed,  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hufked,  feeds  of  bifhop’s 
weed,  of  hartwort,  and  of  treacle  muftard,  hypociftis, 
acacia,  or  in  its  ftead  Japan  earth,  gum  arabic,  fto 
rax  ftrained,  fagapenum  ftrained,  terra  Lemnia,  or 
in  its  ftead  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  green  vi¬ 
triol  calcined,  each  half  sn  ounce ;  fmall  (or  in  its 
ftead  the  long)  birthwort  rooc,  leffer  centaury  tops, 
candy -carrot  feed,  opopanax,  galbanum,  ftrained, 
Ruffia  caftor,  Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  ftead  white  am¬ 
ber  prepared,  calamus  aromaticus,  each  two  drams; 
clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  after  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  making 
the  mithridate. 

Thefe  celebrated  elc&uaries  are  often  mentioned  by 
medical  writers,  and  may  ferve  as  examples  of  the  wild 
exuberance  of  compofition  which  the  fuperftition  of 
former  ages  brought  into  vogue.  The  theriaca  is 
are  foimation  of  mithridate  made  by  Andromachus 
phyfician  to  Nero.  The  mithridate  itfelf  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  iu  the  cabinet  of  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontu3.  The  firfl  publifiiers  of  this  pompous  arcanum 
were  very  extravagant  in  their  commendations  of  its 
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the  principal  of  which  was  made  to  confift  irrPrepa-a- 


virtues 

its  being  a  moft  powerful  prefervative  agaiufl  all  kinds  anc* 
of  venom;  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  in  a  morn  t5°^° 

ing  was  infured  from  being  poifoned  during  that  whole _ ~v— 

day.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  example  of  its  fup- 
pofed  inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs  us,  was  by 
its  conftant  ufe  fo  fortified  againft  the  commonly  re¬ 
puted  poifons,  that  none  of  them  would  have  any  effeft 
upon  him  when  he  wanted  their  affillance.  But  the 
notions  of  poifons  which  prevailed  in  thofe  ruder  ages 
were  manifeftly  erroneous.  Before  experience  had 
furnifhed  mankind  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  fimples,  they  were  under  perpetual 
alarms  from  an  apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bufied 
themfelves  in  contriving  compofitions  which  fhould 
counteract  their  tffe&s,  accumulating  together  all  thofe 
fubftances  which  they  imagined  to  be  poffeffed  of  any 
degree  of  alexipharmac  power.  Hence  proceed  the 
voluminous  antidotes  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  ancient  phyficians  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  any  real  poifon  except 
the  cicuta,  aconitum,  and  bites  of  venomous  animals ; 
and  for  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote  whatever.  Even 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  poifons,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  feveral  antidotes  feparately,  the  compofitions 
could  no  more  anfwer  the  purpofes  expe&ed  from 
them,  than  the  accumulating  of  all  the  medicinal 
fimples  into  one  form  could  make  a  remedy  againft  all 
difeafes. 

Yet  notwithftanding  the  abfurdity  in  the  original 
intention  of  thefe  medicines,  and  their  enormity  in 
point  of  compofition,  as  they  contain  feveral  powerful 
materials,  whofe  virtues,  though  greatly  prejudiced, 
yet  are  not  deftroyed,  by  their  multiplicity  and  con¬ 
trariety  ;  the  compounds  have  been  found,  from  re¬ 
peated  experience,  to  produce  very  confiderable  effects 
as  warm  opiate  diaphoretics. 

Thefe  compofitions  might  without  doubt  be  lopt  of 
numerous  fuperfiuities  without  any  diminution  of  their 
virtues  ;  yet  as  the  effe&s  of  them,  in  their  prefent 
form,  are  fo  well  known,  fo  much  regard  has  beer* 
paid  to  ancient  authority  as  not  to  attempt  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  that  kind.  Although  thefe  forms  were  origi¬ 
nally  complex,  yet  fubfequent  additions  had  crept  in¬ 
to  them.  Neither  the  defeription  in  veife  of  the 
elder  Andromachus,  nor  the  profe  explanation  of  the 
younger,  make  any  mention  of  the  white  pepper  after¬ 
wards  added  to  the  theriaca ;  and  the  orris  root,  ir? 
the  mithridate  of  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  is  alfa 
a  fupernumerary  ingredient,  not  warranted  by  the 
original :  thefe  therefore  are  rejedled.  Nor  is  the 
afarum  in  the  mithridate  grounded  on  any  good  au¬ 
thority  :  the  verfe  k  is  taken  from  is  mutilated  and 
corrupt ;  and  the  word  which  fome,  on  conje&ure 
only,  fuppofe  to  have  been  afarum,  others,  alfo  or? 
conje&ure,  choofe  to  read  differently.  Till  fome 
emendation  ftiall  be  better  founded  than  merely  on 
critical  gueffes,  this  fingle  fpeciea  may  be  fafely  paffed 
over  without  any  prejudice  to  the  medicine.  None  of 
the  ancient  descriptions  afford  any  other  light  in  this 
particular;  for  they  either  omit  this  ingredient,  and 
others  alfo,  or  abound  with  additions. 

Another  innovation  on  both  thefe  medicines  alfo 
took  place.  In  each  of  thefe  compofitions  were  found 
both  cinnamon  and  caffialignea ;  and  it  is  very  evidentr, 

from 
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tioftsand  ^rom  ^vcra^  ^arts  Galen’s  works,  that  the  latter 
Comnofi-  W.as  by  ^1C  ancients  only  on  account  of- the  great 
lions.  "  difficulty  of  procuring  the  other  ;  fo  that  to  retain  the 
caffia,  now  that  cinnamon  1*3  fo  common,  is  a  yind 
following  of  thefe  writers,  without  any  attention  to 
their  meaning:  the  caffia  therefore  is  now  reje&ed, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnamom  put  in  its  room  ; 
which  is  the  proportion  that  Galen  direds  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  fubfiituting  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is 
probable  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
Celtic  and  the  Indian  nard  ;  that  the  tirft  had  a  place  in 
thefe  compofitions  on  account  o£  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  Indian,  for  Galen  exprefely  prefers  the 
latter. 

There  is  a  material  error  in  regard  to  the  theriaca, 
which  has  patted  through  feveral  editions  of  our  phar¬ 
macopoeia  :  this  is  the  fnbttituting  the  Roman  vitriol 
for  the  ancient  chalcitis,  now  not  certainly  known  ; 
and,  in  the  catalogue  of  fimples,  deferibing  the  Roman 
to  be  a  blue  vitriol,  whereas  the  Italian  writers  are 
unanimous  it  is  a  green  vitriol ;  and  were  it  not,  it 
would  not  anfwer  to  the  effefts  of  the  chalcitis,  which 
was  certainly  a  chalybeate,  and  gives  the  medicine  its 
black  colour.  What  has  chiefly  occafioned  chalcitis 
to  be  fuppofed  a  cupreous  vitriol  feems  to  be  its  name, 
derived  from  x^*0*,  copper:  but  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  all  vitriols  were  formerly  imagined  to  proceed 
from  copper,  and  were  named  accordingly  :  the  green 
or  martial  vitriols  are  flill  called  by  the  Germans 
kupjfer-'iu offer ,  and  by  Us  copperas .  It  is  probable  that 
the  ancient  chalcitis  was  no  other  than  a  native  mar¬ 
tial  vitriol,  calcined  by  the  heat  of  thofe  warm  climates 
to  a  degree  of  vellowiffi  red  or  coppery  colour ;  and 
therefore  the  common  green  vitriol,  thus  calcined  by 
art,  very  properly  fupplies  its  place. 

The  preparation  of  thefe  medicines  has  been  fome- 
what  facilitated  by  omitting  the  trochifci  cypheos  ufed 
in  the  mithridate,  and  the  hecJychroi  and  wperitii  for 
the  theriaca;  and  inferting  their  ingredients,  after 
Zwelffer’s  manner,  in  the  compofitions  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for.  This  is  done  in  the  theriaca  very  com- 
modioufly  ;  the  ingredients  in  thefe  troches  uniting 
with  thofe  in  the  theriaca  itfelf  into  unbroken  num¬ 
bers.  But  to  render  the  numbers  equally  Ample  in 
the  mithridate,  it  was  necettary  to  retrench  a  few  odd 
grain3  from  fome  of  the  articles,  and  make  a  fmall  ad¬ 
dition  to  fome  others.  The  proportions  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  trochifci  cypheos  are  adjutted  from  the 
original  defeription  in  Galen,  the  numbers  in  our  former 
pharmacopoeia  being  very  erroneous. 

Both  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  ventured 
at  length  to  difeard  thefe  venerable  relics.  The 
Edinburgh  college  at  firft  fnbflituted  in  their  room  an 
elegant  and  Ample  form,  equivalent  to  them  both  in 
efficacy,  under  the  title  of  theriaca  Edinenjisy  Edinburgh 
theriaca.  In  later  editions,  however,  they  have  en¬ 
tirely  baniffied  the  name  of  theriaca  from  their  book, 
and  have  put  in  its  place  the  more  elegant  compofition 
already  mentioned,  the  thebaic  electuary . 

Chap.  XXX.  Medicated  Waters . 

606  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  many  articles 
which  are  cither  dittolved  in  water,  or  communicate 
*  /their  virtues  to  it;  and  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word  thefe 
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may  be  called  medicated  waters.  Sometimes  this  im-  Prq  ara* 
pregnstion  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  heat,  fometime8^ons  an<* 
without  it  ;  and  thus  are  formed  deco&ions,  infufions,  ^0^°^ 
and  the  like.  But  among  thofe  articles  referred  to  in  »  -*  -  j 

this  chapter,  there  takes  place  mere  watery  folution 
only,  and  they  are  ufed  folely  with  the  intention  of 
a&ing  topically  in  the  way  of  lotion,  injedlica,  or  at 
the  utmoft  of  gargarifm. 

Compound  alum- water,  L. 

Take  of  alum,  vitriolated  ziftc,  each  half  rn  ounce  ;  607 

boiling  diftilled  water,  two  pints.  Pour  the  water 
on  the  falts  in  a  glafs  veffel,  and  drain. 

This  water  was  long  known  in  our  /hops  under  the 
title  of  aqua  aluminofa  Bate  ana. 

Bates  dire&ed  the  falts  to  be  Aril  powdered  and 
melted  over  the  Are  :  but  this  is  needlefs  trouble,  Ance 
the  melting  only  evaporates  the  aqueous  parts,  which 
are  reltored  again  on  the  addition  of  the  water.  This 
liquor  is  ufed  for  cleanfmg  and  healing  ulcers  and 
wounds;  and  for  removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the 
part  being  bathed  with  it  hot  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

It  is  fometimes  likewife  employed  as  a  collyrium  ;  and 
as  an  inje&ion  in  the  gonorrhoea  and  fluoralbns,  when 
not  accompanied  with  virulence. 

Styptic  water .  E. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  alum,  each  three  ounces  ;  water,  60$ 
two  pounds.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  be  dittolved ; 
then  Alter  the  liquor*  and  add  an  ounce  and  an  half 
of  vitriolic  acid. 

This  water,  though  made  with  the  blue  in  place  of 
the  white  vitriol*  cannot  be  considered  as  differing  very 
much  from  the  former.-  It  is  formed  on  the  ftyptic 
recommended  by  Sydenham  for  flopping  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  and  other  external  hemorrhagies ;  for ’this 
purpofe  cloths  or  doffila  are  to  be  dipt  in  the  liquor, 
and  applied  to  the  part. 

JV ater  of  ammoniated  copper .  L. 

Take  of  lime-water,  one  pint;  fal  ammoniac,  one 
dram.  Let  them  Hand  together,  in  a  copper  veffel, 
till  the  ammonia  be  faturated. 

Sapphire-coloured  water .  E. 

Take  of  lime-water,  newly  made,  eight  ounces  ;  fal 
ammoniac,  two  fcruples  ;  verdegris,  powdered,  four 
grains.  Mix  them,  and  after  24.  hours  ftrain  the 
liquor. 

This  is  a  much  more  elegant  and  convenient  me¬ 
thod  than  the  preceding. 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty  much  in  ufe  as  a  de¬ 
tergent  of  foul  and  obftinate  ulcers,  and  for  taking 
away  fpecks  or  Alms  in  the  eyes.  The  copper  contri¬ 
butes  moie  to  its  colour  than  to  its  medicinal  efficacy; 
for  the  quantity  of  the  metal  dittolved  is  extremely 
fmall. 

Compound  water  of  acetated  litharge .  L. 

Take  of  acetated  water  of  litharge,  two  drams  ;  diftil- 
led  water,  two  pints;  proof-fpirit,  two  drams.  Mix 
the  fpirit  with  the  acetated  water  of  litharge ;  then 
add  the  diftilled  water. 


This 
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Prepara-  This  liquor  Is  of  the  fame  nature  with  folutions  of 
thousand  fugar  of  lead,  and  is  analogous  to  the  vege to- mineral 
^  J~  water  °1  Mr  Goulard.  It  is  only  ufed  externally  as  a 

_ y -  cofmetic  agatnfl  cutaneous  eruptions,  rednefs,  inflam¬ 
mation,  &c.  But  even  here  it  is  alleged  that  it  is 
not  altogether  void  of  danger,  and  that  there  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  its  continued  employment  having  occafioned 
fundry  ill  confequences.  But  at  the  fame  time  the  very 
frequent  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  with  perfect  impunity 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  in  thefe  obfervations 
there  mult  be  force  miftake. 

Water  of  vi trio  fated  zinc  with  camphor .  L. 

gll  Take  of  vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce  ;  camphorated 
fpirit,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  two  pints.  Mix, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  an  improved  method  of  forming  the  vitriolic 
camphorated  water  of  the  former  editions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  ufed  externally  as  a  lotion 
for  fome  ulcers,  particularly  thofe  in  which  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  reftrain  a  great  difeharge.  It  is  alfo  not 
unfrequently  employed  as  a  collyrium  in  fomc  cafes  of 
ophthalmia,  where  a  large  difeharge  of  watery  fluid 
takes  place  from  the  eyes,  with  but  little  inflammation. 
But  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  this  tender  organ,  it 
ought,  at  firft  at  leaft,  to  be  diluted  by  the  addition 
of  more  water. 

Vitriolic  water.  E. 

^12  Take  of  white  vitriol,  fixteen  grains;  water,  eight 
ounces  ;  weak  vitriolic  acid,  fixteen  drops.  DifFolve 
the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  then  adding  the  acid, 
ftrain  through  paper. 

Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or  inflamed,  this  folution 
of  white  vitriol  is  a  very  ufeful  application.  The 
flighter  inflammations  will  frequently  yield  to  this  me¬ 
dicine  without  any  other  afliftance  ;  in  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  ones,  venefe&Lon  and  cathartics  are  to  be  premifed 
to  its  ufe. 

Chap.  XXXI.  Plaflers . 

613  Plasters  are  compofed  chiefly  of  oily  and  un&uous 
fubflances,  united  with  powders  into  fuch  a  confiftence 
that  the  compound  may  remain  firm  in  the  cold  with¬ 
out  flicking  to  the  fingers  ;  that  it  may  be  foft  and 
pliable  in  a  low  degree  of  heat,  and  that  by  the  warmth 
of  the  human  body  it  be  fo  tenacious  as  readily  to  ad¬ 
here  both  to  the  part  on  which  it  is  applied  and  to 
the  fubftance  on  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  confiflence  of 
plaflers,  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  :  thus,  fuch  as  was  intended  for  the  breafl 
and  flomach  Ihould  be  very  foft  and  yielding,  while 
thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  are  made  firmer  and 
more  adhefive.  An  ounce  of  exprefled  oil,  an  ounce 
of  yellow  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  make  a  plafler  of  the  firft  confiftence :  for  a  hard 
one,  an  ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  more 
of  powder,  may  be  added.  Plafters  may  likewife  be 
made  of  refins,  gummy  refins,  &c.  without  wax,  efpe- 
cially  in  extemporaneous  prefeription  :  for  officinah 
thefe  competitions  are  lefs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow 
too  foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a  warm  air. 
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It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plaflers  might  be  iuv  Prepara- 
pregnated  with  the  fpecific  virtues  of  different  vege- tl0ns  alli* 
tables,  by  boiling  the  recent  vegetable  with  the  oil  ^  U 

employed  for  the  competition  of  the  plafter.  The  1 _ ^ 

codtion  was  continned  till  the  herb  was  nhnoft  crilp, 
with  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from  contracting  a 
black  colour  :  after  which  the  liquid  was  drained  off, 
and  fet  on  the  fire  again,  till  all  the  aqueous  rnoifture 
had  exhaled.  We  have  already  obfirved,  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils  any  very  va¬ 
luable  qualities,  even  relative  to  their  ufe  in  a  fluid  ftate  : 
much  lefs  can  plafters,  made  with  fuch  oils,  receive  any 
confuierable  efficacy  from  the  herbs. 

Calces  oflead,  boiled  with  oils,  unite  with  them  in¬ 
to  a  plafter  of  an  excellent  confiflence,  and  which  make3 
a  proper  bafts  for  feveral  other  plafters. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compolitions,  a  quantity 
of  water  muft  be  added,  to  prevent  the  plafter  from 
burning  and  growing  black.  Such  .  water,  as  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  add  during  the  boiling,  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  made  hot  ;  for  cold  liquor  would  not  only  pro¬ 
long  the  procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the  matter  to 
explode,  and  be  thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  operator  :  this  accident  will  equally 
happen  on  the  addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plafter h 
extremely  hot. 


Ammoniacum  plajler  with  quickfilver.  L. 

Take  of  ft  rained  ammoniacum,  one  pound  ;  purified  ^ 
quickfilver,  three  ounces;  fulphurated  oil,  one  dram  *  “ 
or  what  is  fufficicnt.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the 
fulphurated  oil  until  the  globules  difappear  ;  then 
add,  by  little  at  a  time,  the  melted  ammoniacum, 
and  mix  them. 

This  is  a  very  well  contrived  mercurial  plafter.  The 
ammoniacum  in  general  affords  a  good  bafis  for  the 
application  of  the  mercury.  In  fome  cafes,  however, 
it  is  not  fufficiently  adhefive.  But  this  inconvenience, 
when  it  does  occur,  may  be  readily  remedied  by  the 
addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  turpentine. 


Plajler  of  Sparifh  flies .  L. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  one  pound;  wax  plafler,  two  gj- 
pounds  ;  prepared  hog’s  lard,  half  a  pound.  Ha-  J 
ving  melted  the  plafter  and  lard,  a  little  before 
they  coagulate  fprinkle  in  the  flies,  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 


Pilfering  plafler ,  or  epifpaflic  plafler.  E. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard,  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  cantha- 
rides,  each  equal  weights.  Beat  the  cantharides  in¬ 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  add  them  to  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  previoufly  melted,  and  removed  from  the  fire. 
Both  thefe  formulae  are  very  well  fuited  to  anfwer 
the  intention  in  view,  that  of  exciting  blifters  ;  for 
both  are  of  a  proper  confiflence,  and  fufficieitf  degree 
of  tenacity,  which  are  here  the  only  requifites.  Can- 
tharides  of  good  quality,  duly  applied  to  the  fkio, 
never  fail  of  producing  blifters.  When,  therefore,  the 
defired  effect  does  not  take  place,  it  is  to  be  aferibed  to 
the  flies  either  being  faulty  at  fir  ft,  or  havingtheira&ivity 
afterwards  deftroyed  by  fome  accidental  circumftance  \ 
fuch  as  too  great  heat  in  forming,  in  fpreading  the 
plafter,  or  the  like.  And  when  due  attention  is  paid 
5  t» 
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to  thefe  particulars,  the  Ample  compofitions  now  in- 
troduced  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  thofe  com¬ 
pound  plafters  with  muftard  feed,  black  pepper,  vine¬ 
gar,  verdegris,  and  the  like,  which  had  formerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  not  however  im¬ 
probable,  that  the  pain  of  bliftering  plafters  might  be 
confiderably  diminilhed  by  the  addition  of  a  portion 
of  opium,  without  preventing  the  good  effefls  other- 
wife  to  be  derived  from  them. 

IV ax- pi  after. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  prepared  mutton-fuet,  each 
three  pounds;  yellow  refin,  one  pound.  Melt  them 
together,  and  drain  the  mixture  whilft  it  is  fluid. 
L. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  three  parts  ;  mutton  fuct,  white 
refin,  two  parts.  Melt  them  together  into  a 
plafter  ;  which  fupplies  the  place  of  melilot  pla- 
fler.  E. 

This  plaflerhad  formerly  the  title  of  drawing  plafter , 
and  was  chiefly  employed  a3  a  drefling  after  blitters, 
to  fnpport  fome  difeharge. 

It  is  a  very  well  contrived  plafter  for  that  purpofe.  It 
is  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  melilot  plafter  5 
whofe  gre  t  irritation,  when  employed  for  the  dref- 
fing  of  blifters,  has  been  continually  complained  of. 
This  was  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  refin  it  con¬ 
tained,  which  is  here  on  that  account  retrenched.  It 
would  feem  that,  when  deligned  only  for  drefling  bli- 
fters,  the  refin  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unlefs 
where  a  continuance  of  the  pain  and  irritation,  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  veficatory,'  is  required.  Indeed  plafters 
of  any  kind  arc  not  very  proper  for  this  purpofe  : 
their  confiftence  makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their  ad- 
hefivenefs  renders  the  taking  them  off  painful.  Ce¬ 
rates,  which  are  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  appear  much 
more  eligible  :  the  cerate  of  fpermaceti  will  ferve  for 
general  ufe  ;  and  for  fome  particular  purpofes,  the  ce¬ 
rate  of  yellow  refin  may  be  applied. 

Cummin-pl after.  L. 

Take  of  the  feeds  of  cummin,  feeds  of  caraway,  bay- 
berrics,  each  three  ounces;  Burgundy-pitch,  three 
pounds  ;  yellow  wax,  three  ounces.  Mix,  with  the 
melted  pitch  and  wax,  the  reft  of  the  ingredients, 
powdered,  and  make  a  platter. 

This  plafter  ftands  recommended  as  a  moderately 
warm  difeutient ;  and  is  dire&ed  by  fome  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hypogaftric  region,  for  {Lengthening  the 
vifeera,  and  expelling  flatulencies :  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  doubt,  whether  it  derives  any  virtue  either 
from  the  article  from  which  it  is  named,  or  from  the 
caraway  or  bay-berrie3  which  enter  its  compofition. 

Fetid,  commonly  called  antihyfteric ,  plafter.  E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  afafoetida,  ftrained,  each  two 
parts;  yellow  wax,  drained  galbanum,  each  one 
part.  Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  platter. 

1  his  plafter  is  applied  to  the  umbilical  region,  or 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes ;  and 
fometimes  with  good  effedl  ;  but  probably  more 
from  its  giving  an  additional  degree  of  heat  to  the 
part,  than  from  any  influence  derived  from  the  fetid 
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gums..  It  has  indeed  beefr  alleged,  that  from  the  ap-  Prepara- 
plication  of  this  plafter  to  the  abdomen,  the  tafte  of tlon3  an<* 
afafeetida  can  be  diftin&ly  perceived  in  the  mouth  ; 
and  it  1*3  not  improbable,  that  fome  abforption  of  its  ^  -  tf 

adlive  parts  may  take  place  by  the  lymphatic  veffels 
of  the  furface  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  afafos. 
tida  thus  applied  mutt  conftantly,  in  fome  degree,  a& 
on  the  nerves  of  the  nofe.  But,  in  both  thefe  way3, 
its  i  fluence  can  be  inconfiderable  only  ;  and  much 
more  effed  may  be  obtained  from  a  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  taken  internally.  And  we  are  on  the  whole  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  that  the  addition  of  the  fetid  gums 
to  the  common  plafter  is  here  more  difagreeable  thaii 
ufeful. 

Ladanum  plafter.  L. 

Take  of  ladanum,  three  ounces;  frankincenfe,  one  5 x ^ 
ounce  ;  cinnamon  powdered,  exprefled  oil,  called  * 
oil  of  mace ,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  eflential  oil  of 
fpearmint,  one  dram.  To  the  melted  frankincenfe 
add  firft  the  ladanum,  foftened  by  heat ;  then  the 
oil  of  mace.  Mix  thefe  afterwards  with  the  cinna- 
y  nion  and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together  in 
a  warm  mortar  into  a  plafter.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a 
clofe  veffel. 

This  has  been  confidered  as  a  very  elegant  ftomach 
plafter.  It  is  contrived  fo  as  to  be  eafily  made  occa- 
fionally  (for  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  aie  not  fit  for  keeping), 
and  to  be  but  moderately  adhefive,  fo  as  not  to  of¬ 
fend  the  fkin,  and  that  it  may  without  difficulty  be 
frequently  taken  off  and  renewed;  which  thefe  forts 
of  applications,  in  order  to  their  producing  any  con- 
fiderable  effeft,  require  to  be.  But  after  all,  it  pro¬ 
bably  a&s  more  from  the  mere  covering  which  it 
gives  to  the  .ftomnch,  than  from  any  of  the  articles 
abounding  with  effential  oil  which  it  contains. 

Litharge -plafter.  L. 

Take  of  litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds;  * 
olive  oil,  a  gallon.  Boil  them  with  a  flow  fire, 
in  about  two  pints  of  water,  conftantly  ftirring 
until  the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  and  have  the  con-  *  I 
fiftence  of  a  platter.  But  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  more  boiling  water,  if  the  water  that  was  firft; 
added  be  nearly  confumed  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cefs. 

Common  plafter.  E. 

Take  of  litharge,  one  part  ;  ollve-oi!,  two  parts ; 
boil  them,  adding  water,  and  conftantly  ftirring  the 
mixture  till  the  oil  and  litharge  be  formed  into  a 
plafter. 

The  heat  in  thefe  proceffes  ffiould  be  gentle,  and 
the  matter  kept  conftantly  ftirring,  otherwife  it  fwells 
up,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  veffel.  If  the  compo¬ 
fition  proves  difcoloured,  the  addition  of  a  little  white 
lead  and  oil  will  improve  the  colour. 

Thefe  platters,  which  have  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  Diachylon ,  are  the  common  application 
in  excoriations  of  the  fkin,  flight  flefh  wounds,  and 
the  like.  They  keep  the  prirt  foft,  and  fomewhat 
warm,  and  defend. it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expe&ed  in  thefe  cafes  from  any  platter.  Some 
<>  fif 
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?>rc:  ara-  of  our  induftrious  ipedlcine-makers  have  thought  thefe 
purpofes  might  be  anfwered  by  a  cheaper  compel!* 
tion,  and  accordingly  have  added  a  large  quantity  of 
common  whitening  and  hogs  lard:  this,  however,  is  by 
no  means  allowable,  not  only  as  it  does  not  ftick  fo 
well,  but  likewife  as  the  lard  is  apt  to  grow  rancid 
and  acrimonious.  The  counterfeit  is  diftinguifhable 
1  by  the  eye. 
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Litharge  pi  after  nvlth  gum .  Jj* 

Take  of  litharge-plafter,  three  pounds;  drained  gal- 
bainim,  eight  ounces;  turpentine,  ten  drams;  frank- 
incenfe,  three  ounces.  The  galbarium  and  turpen¬ 
tine  being  melted  with  a  flow  fire,  mix  with  them 
the  powdered  frankincenfe,  and  afterwards  the  li- 
tharge-plafter  melted  with  a  very  flow  fme,  and  make 
a  plafter. 

Gumflafter .  E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  eight  part3  ;  gum-ammo- 
niacum  {trained,  ftrained  galbanum,  yellow  wax, 
each  one  part.  Make  them  into  a  plafter  according 
to  art,. 

Belli  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as  digeftives  and  fup- 
puratives;  particularly  in  abfceflts,  after  a  part  of  the 
matter  has  been  maturated  and  difeharged,  for  fnp- 
purating  or  difeufiing  the  remaining  hard  part;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  gums  entering  their  compofition. 

Litharge-plafter  with  quickJUver.  L. 

Take  of  litharge-plafter,  one  pound  ;  purified  qnick- 
iilvcr,  three  ounces  ;  fulphurated  oil,  "one  dram,  or 
what  is  fufficient.  Make  the  plafter  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ammoniacum-plafter  with  quickiil- 
ver. 

Mercurial  or  blue  p! after.  E. 

Take  of  olive-oil,  white  refin,  each  one  part  ;  quick* 
filver,  three  parts  ;  common  phfter,  fix  p?rts.  Melt 
the  oil  and  refin  together,  and  when  this  mixture 
is  cold,  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till 
the  globules  difappear;  then  add  by  degrees  the  com- 
mon  plafter,  melted,  and  let  the  whole  be  accurate¬ 
ly  mixed. 

Thefe  mercurial  plafters  are  looked  on  as  powerful 
refolvents  and  difeutients,  a&ing  with  much  greater 
certainty  for  thefe  intentions  than  any  compofition  of 
e  fubftances  alone;  the  mercury  exerting  it- 
ldVn  a  confiderable  degree,  and  being  fometimes  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  habit  in  fnch  quantity  as  to  afFcdl 
the  mouth.  Pams  in  the  joints  and  limbs  from  a  ve* 

nYlt™?  A  n°de  r  Snd  beSirminS  indurations 

of  the  glands,  are  faid  fometimes  to  yield  to  them. 

Litharge  plafter^  with  ref  in.  E. 

G‘3  Ttlf°S  Ilthar5e'PlafftCr>  ,three  P0«^s  5  yellow  refin, 
ia!f  a  pound.  Mix  the  powdered  refin  with  li¬ 
tharge  plafter,  melted  with  a  very  flow  fire,  and 
make  a  plafter.  * 

Sticking-plafter.  E. 

TvL°fx,vTJT’ Ufm’ 
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Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  make  a  pfa*  Prepara¬ 
tions  and 


ucr,  1 dim 

Thefe  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly  as  adhefives  for  keep- 
ing  on  other  drelnngs,  & c.  J 

Plafter  of  Burgundy  pitch .  L. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ;  ladanum,  one  624. 
pound  ;  yellow  refin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  four 
ounces ;  the  expreffed  oil,  commonly  culled  the  oil  of 
mace,  one  ounce.  To  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax, 
melted  together,  add  firft  the  ladanum,  and  then 
the  oil  of  mace. 

This  phfter  was  at  one  time  much  celebrated  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  cephalic  plafter ,  the  name  which  it  for¬ 
merly  held  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  It  was  applied  in 
weaknefs  or  pains.of  the  head,  to  the  temples,  fore¬ 
head,  &c.  and  fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet.  Schulze 
relates,  that  an  inveterate  rheumatifm  in  the  temples, 
which  at  times  extended  to  the  teeth,  and  occafioned 
intolerable  pain,  wras  completely  cured  in  two  days  by 
a  plafter  of  this  kind  (with  the  addition  of  a  little 
opium)  applied  to  the  part,  after  many  other  reme¬ 
dies  had  been  tried  in  vain.  He  adds,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  matter  exuded  under  the  plafter  in 
drops,  which  were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode  the  cuticle  : 
but  it  is  probable,  that  this  was  much  more  the  effect 
of  the^  Burgundy  pitch  than  of  any  other  part  of  the 
compofition  ;  for  when  applied  to  very  tender  fkin, 
it  often  produces  even  vefication,  and  in  rnoft  inftances 
operates  as  a  rubefacient  or  hot  plafter  :  and  as  far  a3 
it  has  any  good  effect  in  heaiach,  it  is  probable  that 
its  influence  is  to  be  explained  on  this  ground. 

Soap -plafter.  L. 

Take  of  foap,  half  a  pound;  litharge -pi  after,  three  62? 
pounds;  mix  the  foap  with  the  melted  litharge  pla-  * 
fter,  and  boil  them  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  plafter. 

Saponaceous  plafter .  E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  four  parts;  gum-plafter, 
two  parts ;  Caftile  foap,  feraped,  one  part.  To 
the  plafters,  melted  together,  add  the  foap  ;  then 
boil  for  a  little,  fo  as  to  form  a  plafter. 

Thefe  plafters  have  been  fuppofed  to  derive  a  re- 
folvent  power  from  the  foap;  and  in  the  laft,  the  ad- 
dition  of  the  gums  1*3  fuppofed  to  promote  the  reiol- 
venc  virtue  of  the  foap  :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt,  whether  they  derive  any  material  advantage 
from  either  addition. 


Frankincenfe  plafter .  L. 

Take  of  frankincenfe,  half  a  pound  ;  dragon’s  blood, 
three  ounces ;  litharge-plafter,  two  pounds.  To  the 
melted  litharge-plafter  add  the  reft,  powdered. 

I  his  plafter  had  formerly  in  the  Eondon  pharma¬ 
copoeia  the  title  of Jlrengthening  plafter ,  and  is  a  refor¬ 
mation  ©f  the  complicated  and  injudicious  compofition 
deferibed^  in  the  former  pharmacopoeia*,  under  the 
title  of  Einplaftrum  ad  herniam.  Though  far  the  moft: 
elegant  and  fimple,  it  is  as  effe&ual  for  that  purpofe  as 
any  of  the  medicines  of  this  kind.  If  conftantly 
worn  with  a  proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  children  fre¬ 
quently  do  fervice;  though,  perhaps,  not  fo  much 
3  *  f  oin 
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from  any  ftrengthening  quality  of  the  ingredients,  as 
from  its  being  a  fdft,  clofe,  and  adhefive  covering. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  plafters  compofed  of  ftyptic 
medicines  conftringe  and  (Lengthen  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  but  on  no  very  Juft  foundation  ;  foi 
plafters  in  general  relax  rather  than  aftringe,  the  unc 
tuous  ingredients  neceffary  in  their  competition  coun- 
terafting  and  deftroyir.g  the  effedl  of  the  others. 

Defevjtve  or Jlrcngthenlng  phjler.  E . 

627  Take  of  common  phftcr,  twenty-four  parts  ;  white 
refin,  fix  parts  ;  yellow-wax,  oil  olive,  each  three 
parts;  colcothar  of  vitriol,  eight  parts.  Grind  the 
colcothar  with  the  oil,  and  then  add  it  to  the  other 
ingredients  previoufly  melted. 

This  plafter  is  laid  round  the  lips  of  wounds  and 
ulcers  over  the  other  drtffings,  for  defending  them  from 
inflammation  and  a  fluxion  of  humours  *,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Mr  Sharp  very  juftly  obferves,  plafters,  on 
^  account  of  their  confiftence,  tend  rather  to  bring  on 
than  to  prevent.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  weaknefles  of  the 
large  mufcles,  as  of  the  loins  ;  and  its  effe&s  feem  to 
proceed  from  the  artificial  mechanical  fupport  given 
to  the  part,  which  may  alfo  be  done  by  any  ether  plafter 
that  adheres  with  equal  firmnefs. 

Deadly  night  Jh  ode  phjler.  Brun. 

628  Take  of  the  juice  of  the  recent  herb  of  belladonna, 
linfeed  oil,  each  nine  ounces  ;  yellow-wax,  fix  oun¬ 
ces  ;  Venice  turpentine,  fix  drams ;  powder  of  the 
herb  of  belladonna,  two  ounces.  Let  them  be 
formed  into  a  plafter  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  belladonna,  ex¬ 
ternally  applied,  has  a  very  powerful  influence,  both 
on  the  nerves  and  blood  vefiels  of  the  part ;  and  thus 
it  has  very  confiderable  effeft  both  on  the  circulation 
and  Hate  of  fenfibilitv  of  the  part  •,  and  when  applied 
under  the  form  of  this  plafter,  efpecially  in  affeftions- 
of  the  mamma  and  ferotum,  it  has  been  faid  to  have 
very  powerful  influence  in  alleviating  pain,  in  difcuf- 
jins?  tumors,  and  in  promoting  a  favourable  fuppura- 
tion.  It  has  however  been  but  little  employed  in  this 
country  ;  and  we  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  our  own 
experience. 

Corn  phjler.  Dan. 

f  Take  of  galbanum,  diflolved  in  vinegar,  and  again  in- 
C'29  •  fpiflated,  one  ounce  ;  pitch,  half  an  ounce  ;  diachy- 

Ion,  or  common  plafter,  two  drams.  Let  them  be 
melted  together  ;  and  then  mix  with  them  verde- 
gris  powdered,  fal  ammoniac,  each  one  fcruple  ; 
and  make  them  into  a  plafter. 

Of  this  plafter,  as  well  a3  the  former,  we  can  fay 
nothing  from  our  own  experience.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated  for  the  removal  of  corns,  and  for  alleviating 
the  pain  which  they  occafion  ;  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  it  may  fometimes  have  a  good  effett  from 
the  corrofive  articles  which  it  contains  :  but  in  other 
cafes,  from  this  very  circumftance,  it  may  tend  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  pain,  particularly  in  the  firft  inftance. 

Hemlock  phjler.  Suec. 

<no  Take  of  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound  5  oil  olive,  four 
^  ounces ;  gum-ammoniacuro,  half  an  ounce  :  alter 
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they  are  melted  together,  mix  with  them  powder-  Prepara- 

ed  herb  of  hemlock,  half  a  pound.  Compofi. 

This  covrefponds  very  nearly  with  the  Lmplaftrum  tions. 
de  cicuta  cum  ammomaco.  which  had  formerly  a  place  — ^  ^ 

in  our  pharmacopoeias,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
powerful  cooler  and  difeutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  againft  fwelliftgs  of  the  fpleen  and  diften- 
fions  of  the  hypochondres.  For  fome  time  paft,  it 
has  been  among  us  entirely  negle<fted  ;  but  the  high 
refolvent  power  which  Dr  Stott k  has  difeovereu  in 
hemlock,  and  which  he  found  it  to  exert  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  forms,  intitle  it  to  further  trials.  The 
plafter  appears  very  well  contrived,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  well  chofen  for  aflifting  the  efficacy  of  the 
hemlock. 

Corrofive  plajler .  Gen. 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  half  a  dram;  *631 
hogs  lard,  half  an  ounce  ;  yellow  wax,  two  drams'. 

Mix  them  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  muriated  mercury 
here  employed  is  a  very  powerful  corrofive ;  and 
there  may  be  fome  cafes  in  which  it  is  preferable  to  . 
other  articles  of  the  tribe  of  cahftics  :  but  this  would 
feem  to  be  a  very  uneconomical  mode  of  applying  it, 
as  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of  what  enters  the  plafter 
can  aQ:  ;  and  even  that  portion  muft  have  its  a&ion 
much  reftrained  by  the  undtuous  matters  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

Phjler  of  fenugreek,  or  of  mucilages.  Gen. 

Take  of  fenugreek -feed,  two  ounces  ;  linfeed-oil,  63* 
warm,  half  a  pound.  Infufe  them  according  to  art, 
and  ftrain  ;  then  take  of  yellow  wax,  two  pounds 
and  an  half;  gum-ammoniac,  ftramed,  fix  oun¬ 
ces  ;  turpentine,  two  ounces.  Melt  the  gum-am¬ 
moniac  with  the  turpentine,  and  by  degrees  add  the 
oil  and  wax,  melted  in  another  veflel,  fo  as  to  form 

a  plafter.  .  , 

This  plafter  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
pceias,  but  was  rejeaed ;  and  although  ftill  held  in 
efteem  by  feme,  it  is  probably  of  no  great  value  ;  at 
leaft  it  would  feem  to  derive  but  little  either  from  the 
fenugreek  feed,  with  which  it  is  now  made,  or  from 
the  oil  and  mucilages  which  formerly  entered  its  com- 
pofition. 

Henbane  phjler.  Suec. 

This  is  direaed  to  be  prepared  In  the  fame  manner  as  633 
the  emplaftrum  e  conio,  or  heralock-plaften 
From  the  well-known  fedative  power  of  this  plant, 
as  affeaing  the  nervous  energy  of  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  we  might  reafonably  conclude  that  good 
effeas  may  be  obtained  from  it  when  ufed  under  the 
form  of  plafter  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  with  ad¬ 
vantage  employed  in  this  manner,  for  allaying  pain, 
and  refolving  fwelling,  in  cafes  of  feirrhus  and  cancer. 


Pitch -plajler.  Roif. 

Take  of  white  refin,  fix  ounces  ;  (hip-pitch,  feven  634 
ounces ;  yellow  wax,  five  ounces.  Melt  them,  and 
form  them  into  a  plafter.  .  ,  A 

Pitch,  applied  externally,  has  been  fuppofed  to  aa 
on  two  principles,  by  its  warmth  and  by  its  adhefive 
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Prepara-  quality.  In  the  former  way  it  may  have  fome  efFe& ; 
Com  3  ff  ^Ut  ^aS  muc^  more  influence  in  the  latter  ;  and  par- 
tions.  "  ticularly  it  has  thus  been  found  to  produce  a  cure  in 
_  cafes  of  tinea  capitis.  When  a  pitch-plafter  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  affe&ed  part  of  the  hairy  fcalp,  and  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  there  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  fo  at¬ 
tached  to  the  parts,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  with¬ 
out  bringing  with  it  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  in  which 
the  difeafe  is  fe-ated  :  and  by  this  means  a  radical  cure 
ifi  not  unfrequently  obtained,  after  every  other  re¬ 
medy  has  been  tried  in  vain.  But  the  cure  is  a  pain¬ 
ful  one,  and  not  without  danger  :  for  in  fome  tn- 
ftances,  inflammations,  even  of  an  alarming  nature, 
have  been  excited  by  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
parts.  Hence  this  mode  of  cure  is  rarely  had  recourfe 
to  till  others  have  been  tried  without  effect:  and  when 
it  is  employed,  if  the  difeafe  be  extenfive,  prudent 
pradhtioners  diredl  its  application  only  to  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  at  a  time,  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece  or  fo :  and 
after  one  part  is  fully  cured,  by  application  to  another 
in  fucceflion,  the  affedfion  may  be  foon  completely 
overcome.  With  this  intention  it  is  moft  common  to 
employ  the  pitch  in  its  pure  ftate :  but  the  plafter  here 
directed,  while  it  is  no  lefs  adhefive,  is  more  manage¬ 
able  and  flexible. 

i 

Chap,  XXXII.  Ointments  and  Liniments . 

635  Ointments  and  liniments  differ  from  plafters  little 
otherwife  than  in  conflftence.  Any  of  the  officinal 
plafters,  diluted  with  fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to 
the  thicknefs  of  ftiff  honey,  forms  an  ointment  :  by 
farther  increafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a  liniment. 

In  making  thefe  preparations,  the  Edinburgh  Col¬ 
lege  diredl,  that  fat  and  refinous  fubftances  are  to  be 
melted  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  to  be  couftantly  flir- 
red,  fprinkling  in  at  the  fame  time  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients,  if  any  fueh  are  ordered,  in  the  form  of  a  very 
fine  powder,  till  the  mixture  on  diminifhing  the  heat 
becomes  ftiff. 

It  is  to  be  underftood  that  the  above  general  di¬ 
rections  are  meant  to  apply  to  each  particular  compo- 
fition  contained  in  the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
where  any  compofitions  are  ordered,  as  bafes  or  in¬ 
gredients  of  others,  the  college  always  refer  to  thofe 
made  according  to  their  own  formula. 

Ointment  of  hog's  lard .  L. 

Take  of  prepared  hog’s  lard,  two  pounds ;  rofe-wa- 
ter,  three  ounces.  Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe-wa- 
ter  until  they  be  mixed ;  then  melt  the  mixture  with 
a  flow  fire,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  water  may  fub- 
fide  *,  aitet  which,  pour  off  the  lard  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  conftantly  ftirring  until  it  be  cold. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
this  was  fly  led  Unguentum  fimplex>  the  name  given  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  to  the  following. 

Simple  ointment .  E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  five  parts ;  white  wax,  two  parts. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  be  ufed  for  foftening 
the  fkm  and  healing  chaps.  The  laft  13,  however, 
preferable,  on  account  of  its  being  0  f  one  uniform  con- 
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flftence.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  alfo  to  be  preferred  Prepara - 
as  the  bafis  of  other  more  compounded  ointments.  Compoif 

_ ,  .  tions. 

Ointment  of  verdegrts.  E.  t y ; 

Take  of  bafllicon  ointment,  fifteen  parts  5  verdegris, 
one  part.  ^ 

This  ointment  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  fores,  and  keep¬ 
ing  down  fungous  fiefh.  Where  ulcers  continue  to 
run  from  a  weaknefs  in  the  vefiels  of  the  part,  the 
tonic  powers  of  copper  promife  confiderable  ad  van- 
tage. . 

It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  with  advantage  in  cafes  of 
ophthalmia,  depending  on  fcrofula,  where  the  palpe- 
brse  are  principally  affe<fted  ;  but  when  it  is  to  be  thus 
applied,  it  is  in  general  requifite  that  it  fhould  be 
fome  what  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a  proportion 
of  Ample  ointment  or  hog's  lard.  An  ointment  fimi- 
lar  to  the  above,  and  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  fuch. 
inftances  of  ophthalmia,  has  long  been  fold  under  the 
name  of  Smellons  cyefalve. 

Ointment  of  the  white  calx  of  quielfdver .  L. 

Take  of  the  white  calx  of  quickfilver,  one  dram  ;  63$ 

ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  one  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix, 
and  make  anointment. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial  ointment,  and  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  and  cutaneous 
affections.  It  is  an  improvement  of  the  ointment  of 
precipitated  mercury  of  the  laft  London  pharmaco* 
posia  ;  the  precipitated  fulphur  being  thrown  out  of 
the  compofition,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  increa- 
fed. 

Ointment  of  calx  of  zinc.  E. 

Take  of  fimple  liniment,  fix  parts  ;  calx  of  zinc,  one  63^ 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  ufed  in  affections  of  the 
eye,  particularly  in  thofe  cafes  where  rednefs  arifea 
rather  from  relaxation  than  from  active  inflammation. 

Ointment  of  Spanifh flies .  L. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  powdered,  two  ouncea;  diftilled  64O 
water,  eight  ounces;  ointment  of  yellow  refin>  eight 
ounces.  Boil  the  water  with  the  Spanifh  flics  to 
one  half,  and  (train.  To  the  (trained  liquor  add  the 
ointment  of  yellow  refill.  Evaporate  this  mixture  in 
a  water  bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt,  to  the  thicknef3 
of  an  ointment. 

Epifpaflic  ointment  from  tnfufon  of  cantharides.  E. 

Take  of  cantharides,  white  refin,  yellow  wax,  each  one 
ounce ;  hog’s  lard,  Venice  turpentine,  each  two 
ounces ;  boiling  water,  four  ounces.  Infufe  the 
cantharides  in  the  water,  in  a  clofe  veflel,  for  a 
night ;  then  ftrongly  prefs  out  and  (train  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the  lard  till  the  water  be  confu- 
med  ;  then  ad,d  the  refin,  wax,  and  turpentine,  and 
make  the  whole  into  an  ointment. 

Thefe  ointments,  containing  the  foluble  parts  of  the 
cantharides*  uniformly  hlended  with  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  are  more  commodious,  in  general  occafion  lefs 
pain,  and  are  no  lefs  effectual  in  fome  cafes,  than  the^ 
compofitions  with  the  fly  in  fubftance.  This,  however, 
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docs  not  uniformly  boIJ  ;  nnd  accordingly  ihe  Edin¬ 
burgh  college,  with  propriety,  Hill  retain  an  ointment 
containing  the  flies  in  fub dance. 

Epfpnjlic  ointment, from  powder  of  cantharides.  E. 

Take  of  ba fili con  ointment,  feven  parts  ;  powdered 
cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dre flings  for  bli- 
flers,  intended  to  be  made  perpetual,  as  they  are  called, 
or  to  be  kept  running  for  a  confiderable  time,  which 
in  many  chronic,  and  fome  acute  c.afea,  is  of  great  fer- 
vice.  Particular  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  can¬ 
tharides  employed  in  thefe  compofitions  be  reduced  to 
a  very  fire  powder,  and  that  the  mixture  be  made  rs 
equal  and  uniform  as  poffible.  But  witli  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  there  are  fomc  particular  habits  in  which  this 
ointment  operates  with  even  lefs  pain  than  the  former, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  generally  more  effe&ual. 

*W ax  ointment.  L. 

Take  of  white  wax,  four  ounces ;  fpermaceti,  three 
ounces ;  olive-oil,  one  pint.  Stir  them,  after  being 
melted  with  a  flow  fire,  conflantly  and  brifkly,  until 
Cold, 

This  ointment  had  formerly  the  title  of  unguentum 
album  in  the  London  pharmacopeia.  It  differs  very 
little  from  the  Ample  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeia,  and  in  .othing  from  the  ointment  of  fpet- 
niaceti  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  excepting  that 
in  this  ointment  the  proportion  of  fpermaceti  is  fome- 
what  lefs.  It  is  an  ufeful  cooling  ointment  for  exco¬ 
riations  and  other  frettings  of  the  fkin. 


Ointment  of  acctated  cerufe.  L. 

Take  of  acetate  !  cerufe,  two  drams  ^  white  wax,  two 
ounces;  olive-oil,  half  a  pint. 


Rub  t  e  acetated 
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Take  of  elemi. 

mutton -fuel:,  prepared,  two  pounds;  olive-oil,  two 
ounces.  jMelt  the  elemi  'with  the  futt;  and  having 
removed  it  from  the  fire,  mix  it  immediately  with 
the  turpentine  and  oil,  after  which  ilrain  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

This  ointment,  perhaps  befl  known  by  the  name  of 
Jhilmentum  arcei ,  has  long  been  in  ufe  for  digefiing, 
cleanfing,  and  incarnating  ;  and  for  thefe  purpofes  is 
preferred  by  fome  to  all  the  other  compofitions  of  this 
kind. 

Thefe,  however,  are  much  more  proceffes  of  nature 
than  of  art  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  in  reality  any  influence. 

Ointment  of  while  hellebore .  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one 
ounce;  ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  four  ounces;  effence 
of  lemons,  half  a  fcruple.  Mix  them,  and  make  an 
ointment. 

White  hellebore  externally  applied  has  long  been 
celebrated  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  affeftions;  and  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  befl  formulae  under  which  it  can 
be  applied,  the  hog’s  hid  ointment  ferving  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bafis  for  it,  while  the  effence  of  lemons  com¬ 
municates  to  it  a  very  agreeable  fmell. 

Stronger  ointment  of  quickfilver .  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  ;  hog’s  lard, 
prepared,  twenty-three  ounces  ;  mutton-fuet,  pre¬ 
pared,  one  ounce.  Fir  ft  rub  the  quickfilver  with 
the  fuet  and  a  little  of  the  hog’s  lard,  until  the  glo¬ 
bules  difappear  ;  then  add  what  remains  of  the  lard, 
and  make  an  ointment. 
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c  erufe,  previoufly  powdered,  with  fome  part  of  th 
olive-oil  ;  then  aih.1  it  to  the  wax,  melted  with  the 
remaining  oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be  cold. 

Saturnine  ointment .  L. 

Take  of  Ample  ointment,  twenty  parts;  fugaroflead, 
one  part. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufeful  coolers  and  defic- 
catives;  much  fuperior  both  in  elegance  and  efficacy 
to  the  nut rit um  or  tripharmacum ,  at  one  time  very  much 
celebrated. 
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Ointment  of  cerufe ,  commonly  called  white  ointment.  E.  g  v[;w  Lu  „f„ - - 

Take  of  Ample  ointment,  five  parts;  cerufe,  one  part,  introducing  mercury  in  an  atfive  ftate -h>W  the s 
1  This  i.  an  ufeful,  cooling,  emollient  ointment,  of  ting  fyltem.  And  tins  may  be  effededby  gentL  u,, 
great  iervice  in  excoriations  and  other  iim  lar  frettings 
of  the  fkin.  The  cerufe  has  been  objected  to  by  fome, 
on  a  fufpiciog  that  it  might  produce  fome  ill  effeds, 
when  applied,  as  thefe  unguents  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  children.  Though  there  does  not  feem 
to  be  much  danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  cerufe,  the 
addition  of  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  here,  as  we  have  an¬ 
other  ointment  containing  a  more  adlive^  preparation 
of  the  fame  metal,  the  fatnrnine  ointment  juft  mention¬ 
ed  ;  which  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  this,^  or 
employed  by  itfelf,  in  cafes  where  faturnine  applica¬ 
tions  are  wanted. 
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Weaker  ointment  of  quickfilver,  L. 

Take  of  the  ftronger  ointment  of  quickfilver,  one  part; 
hog’s  lard,  prepared,  two  parts.  Mix  them. 

Quickfilver,  or  blue  ointment .  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  mutton-fuet,  each  one  part;  hogs 
lard,  three  parts.  Rub  them  carefully  in  a  mortar 
till  the  globules  entirely  difappear. 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  made  with  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  quickfilver. 

Thefe  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with 
a  view  to  their  topical  a&ion,  but  with  the  intention  of 
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tion  on  the  found  fkin  of  any  part,  particularly  on  the 
infide  of  the  thighs  or  legs.  For  this  purpofe,  thefe 
fimple  ointments  are  much  better  luited  than  the  more 
compounded  ones  wich  turpentine  and  the  like,  for¬ 
merly  employed.  For  by  any  acrid  fubftance  topical 
inflammation  is  apt  to  be  excited,  preventing  farther 
friftion,  and  giving  much  uneafinefs.  To  avoio  this, 
it  is  neceflary,  even  with  the  mildeft  and  weakefl  oint¬ 
ment,  fomewhat  to  change  the  place  at  which  the  na¬ 
tion  is  performed.  But  by  thefe  ointments  properly 
managed,  mercury  may  in  mod:  mftances  be  as  ad- 
vantageoufly  introduced,  either  for  eradicating  fyp^>- 
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IIs,  or  combating  other  cbfllnate difiafes,  asunder  any 
form  whatever.  But  to  obtain  thefe  cffeds,  it  is  re* 
qiiifilc  that  the  ointment  (ho old  be  prepared  with  very 
-  great  caic  .*  for  upon  the  degree  of  triture  which  has 
been  employed,  the  adivity  of  the  mercury  mull  en¬ 
tirely  depend.  The  addition  of  the  mutton-fuet,  now 
adopted  by  both  colleges,  is  an  advantage  to  the  oint¬ 
ment,  as  it  prevents  it  from  running  into  tfye  ftate  of 
oil,  which  the  hog’slard  alone  in  warm  weather,  or  in 
a  warm  chamber,  is  fometimes  apt  to  do,  and  which 
is  followed  by  a  reparation  of  parts.  We  are  even  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  that  the  proportion  of  fuet  direded  by 
the  London  college  is  too  fmall  for  this  puipofe,  and 
indeed  feerns  to  be  principally  intended  for  the  more 
iffedual  triture  of  the  mercury  :  But.it  is  much  more 
to  be  regretted,  that,  in  a  medicine  cf  fuch  adivity, 
the  two  colleges  fhould  not  have  direded  the  fame 
proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty  matter.  For  al¬ 
though  both  have  directed  ointments  of  different 
ftrergth,  neither  the  weakeft  nor  the  ff rouged:  agiee 
in  the  proportion  of  meremv  which  they  contain. 

Ointment  of  nitrated  quick, diver.  L. 

648  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  ounce;  nitrous  acid, 
two  ounces;  ling’s  lard,  prepared,  one  pound.  Dif- 
„  folve  the  quickfilver  in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  an3,  while 
it  is  yet  hot,  mix  it  with  the  hog’s  lard,  previoufly 
melted,  and  juft  growing  cold. 

Yellow  ointment .  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  on?  ounce  ;  fpirk  of  nitre,  two 
ounces;  hog’s  lard,  one  pound.  Diffoive  the  quick- 
filver  in  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  by  digeffion  in  a  faud- 
heat ;  and,  while  the  folution  is  very  hot,  mix  with 
v  it  the  lard,  previoufly  melted  by  itfelf,  and  juft  be¬ 

ginning  to  grow  ft  iff.  Stir  them  trifldy  together, 
in  a  marble  mortar,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 

Thefe  ointments  differ  only  in  name  :  and  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  London  college  is  certainly  the  prefer¬ 
able  appellation:  For  here  the  quickfilver,  previous  to 
its  union  with  the  laid,  is  brought  to  a  Inline  ftate 
by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid.  And  although  its  acti¬ 
vity  he  very  confiderabiy  moderated  by  the  animal  fat 
with  which  it  is  afterwards  united,  yet  it  ftill  affords 
us  a  very  adive  ointment;  and  as  fuch  it  is  frequently 
employed  with  fuccefs  in  cutaneous  and  other  topical 
affedions.  In  this  condition,  however,  the  mercury 
does  not  fo  readily  enter  the  fyftpm  as  in  the  preceding 
form.  Hence  it  may  even  be  employed  in  fome  cafes 
,  wit*1  more  freedom;  but  in  other  inftances  it  is  apt  10 
excoriate  and  inflame  the  parts.  On  this  account  a 
redudion  of  its  ftrength  is  fometimes  requifite;  and  it 
is  often  alfo  neceffary,  from  the  hard  confidence  which 
it  acquires,  in  confequence  of  the  adion  of  acid  on  the 
lard. 

Yar  ointment . 

649  Take  of  tar,  mutton  fuel  prepared,  each  half  a  nound 
Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain.  L.  * 

Take  of  tar,  five  parts  ;  yellow  wax,  two  parts.  E. 

1  hefe  compo  fit  ions,  though  the  one  be  formed  into 
an  ointment  by  means  of  fuet,  the  other  by  wax,  can- 
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not  be  ccnfidered  as  differing  effctUtally  from  eaehHepara- 
othci.  As  far  as  they  have  any  peculiar  adivity,  thi5  h°nsand 
entirely  depends  on .  the  tar.  And  this  article,  from  t^foU" 
the  empyrenmatic  oil  and  faiine  matters  which  it  con-  w-  v —  * 
tains,  is  undoubtedly,  as  well  as  turpentine,  of  fome 
adivity.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  em¬ 
ployed  again  ft  fome  cutaneous  affedions,  particularly 
thofe  of  domefttc  animals.  At  one  time,  as  well  as  the 
Hack  bcfiliccn,  it  was  a  good  deal  employed  as  a  dref- 
fiug  even  for  recent  wounds.  But  although  it  ftill  re¬ 
gains  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  it  is  at  prefent 
hide  ufed  with  any  intention. 

Ointment  of  yellow  rcjin .  L. 

Take  of  yellow  rc fin,  yellow  wax,  each  one  pound  ;  650  j 

olive  oil,  one  pint.  Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  a 
flow  fire  ;  then  add  the  oil,  and  ftrain  the  mixture 
while  hot. 

Bafilicon  ointment .  E. 

Take  of  bog’s  lard,  eight  parts ;  white  refin,  five  parts ; 
yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

Thefe  are  commonly  employed  in  drefiings,  for  di- 
ge fling,  clean fing,  and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 

They  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  their  effeds,  from 
the  liniment  um  arc  Ex,  or  ointment  of  elemi,  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  ftyled.  But  it  is  probable  that  no  great 
eiTed  is  to  be  attributed  to  either :  For  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  fuppurative  and  adhefive  inflamma¬ 
tion  are  proceffes  of  nature,  which  will  occur  without 
the  aid  of  any  ointment. 

Elder  ointment.  L. 

-  ^ 

Take  of  elder  flowers,  four  pounds;  mutton-fuet,  pre- 
pared,  three  pounds;  olive-oil,  one  pint.  Boil  the 
flowers  in  the  fuet  and  oil,  firft  melted  together,  till 
tcey  be  almoft:  crifp  ;  then  flrain  with  expreflion. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem  fuperior  to  fome  others, 
which  are  much  neater,  und  Jefs  expenfive.  Jt  can 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  receive  any  confiderable  virtue 
from  the  ingredient  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

And  accordingly  it  is  not  without  propriety  >th.U  it  is 
rejeded  from  t He  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh 
college.  u 

Ointment  cf  fpermaceti .  L. 

I i;ke  of  fpermaceti,  fix  drams;  white  wax,  two  drams;  6 j 
ohve-oij,  three  ounces.  Melt  them  together  over  a 
flow  fire,  ft ir ring  them  conftantly  and  brifkly  until 
they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  white  liniment ,  and  it 
is  perhaps  only  in  confidence  that  it  can  be  confidered 
as  differing  from  the  Ample  ointment  already  mention¬ 
ed,  or  the  Ample  cerate  afterwards  to  be  noticed. 

Sulphur  ointment .  L. 

Take  of  ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  half  a  pound;  flowers 
of  fulphur,  four  ounces.  Mix  them,  and  make  aa 
ointment. 


6J3- 


Ointment  of  fulphur,  or  antijforic  ointment.  E. 
Take  of  hog’s  lard,  four  parts;  fulphur,  beat  into  a 
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very  fine  powder,  one  part.  1  o  each  pound  of  this 
ointment  aid  effence  of  lemon3,  or  oil  of  lavender, 
half  a  dram. 

Sulphur  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  and  fafer 
than  mercury.  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  unlefs 
a  mercurial  un&ion  was  to  touch  every  part  of  the  fkin, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  of  fuccefs  :  whereas,  from  a 
fulphureous  one,  a  cure  may  be  obtained  by  only  par¬ 
tial  unction  ;  the  animalcula,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
occafion  this  diforder,  being,  like  other  infe&s,  killed 
by  the  fulphureous  fteams  which  exhale  by  the  heat  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury,  which 
feme  have  accounted  a  fpecific,  there  are  fevcral  in- 
ftances  of  men  undergoing  a  complete,  falivation  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  without  being. freed  front 
the  itch:  but  there  are  alfo  a  multitude  of  instances  of 
"*11160  undergoing  a  long  courfe  of  fulphur  without  ef* 
feft,  and  who  were  afterwards  readily  cured  by  mer- 
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one  ounce  and  an  half.  Shake  them  together  in  a  ^rePar*d 

phial  till  they  are  mixed. 

This  has  long  been  known  in  the  ffiopa  under  the  tionSt 
title  of  volatile  liniment ,  but  is  now  more  properly  de- 
nominated  from  the  principal  active  article,  which  en¬ 
ters  its  compofition.  It  has  been  much  employed  in 
practice,  particularly  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
John  Pringle  in  his  Observations  on  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Army.  He  obferves,  that,  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces,  a  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel,  moiftened  with  this  mixture,  applied  to  the  throat, 
and  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the 
rnoft  efficacious  remedies.  By  means  of  this  warm  fti- 
mulating  application,  the  neck,  and  fometimes  the 
whole  body,  is  put  into  a  f.veat,  which  after  bleeding 
either  carries  off  or  leffens  the  inflammation.  .  Where 
the  fkin  cannot  bear  the  acrimony  of  this  mixture,  a 
larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 
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The  quantity  of  ointment,  above  dire&ed,  fervesfor 
four  un&ions:  the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every  night; 
but  to  prevent  any  diforder  that  might  arife  from  flop¬ 
ping  too  many  pores  at  once,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one  time.  .  Though,  the.  itch 
may  thus  be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment,  it  will  be 
proper  to  renew  the  application,  and  to  touch  the 
pans  moll  affefted  for  a  few  nights  longer,  till  a  fe- 
cond  quantity  aifo  be  exhaufted  ;  and  in  the  worn: 
cafes,  to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  of  fulphur,  not  with  a 
view  to  purify  the  blood,  but  to  diffufe  the  fteams 
more  certainly  through  the  flctn  ;  there  being  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  animalcula  may  fometimes  lie  too 
deep  to  be  thoroughly  deftroyed  by  external  applica* 
tions. 


Stronger  liniment  of  ammonia .  L. 

Take  of  water  of  pure  ammonia,  one  ounce:  olive  oil,  657 
two  ounces.  Shake  them  together  .in  a  phiah 
This  article  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  ftrength 
only.  This  arifes  both  from  its  being  formed,  of  . a 
more  acrid  fpirit,  and  from  its  containing  that  fpirit  in 
a  larger  proportion  to  the  oil.  It  is  ufed  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  eplthema  et  emplajlrum  volatile  of  our 
former  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  a  very  acrid  ftimulating 
compoiition.  When  largely  applied,  it  often  excites 
inflammation,  arid  even  vefication,  on  tender  fkin.  It 
is  often,  however,  fuccefsfully  employed  againlt  obfti- 
nate  rheumatic  and  ifchiadic  pains. 

Camphot  liniment,  L. 


T utty  ointment » 

Take  of  prepared  tutty,  one  dram  ;  ointment  of  fper- 
jnaceti,  what  is  fufficient.  Mix  them  fo  as  to  make 
a  foft  ointment.  L. 

Take  of  Ample  liniment,  five  parts;  prepared  tutty, 
one  part.  E. 

Thefe  ointments  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  are 
{till  much  employed  againft  affe&ions  of  the  eyes.  But 
they  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  efteemed  elegant. 

Both  calamine  and  tutty  ad  only  by  means  of  the 
zinc  they  contain,  and  calamine  appears  to  contain  the 
mod  of  the  two,  and  likewife  to  he  the  leaft  variable 
in  its  contents.  But  the  pure  flowers  prepared  from 
zinc  itfelf  are  doubtlefs  preferable  to  either.  Hence 
the  ointment  of  tutty  may  be  confidered  as  inferior  to 
both  the  ointment  of  calamine  and  to  the  ointment  of 
the  calx  of  zinc,  which  have  alfo  a  place  in  our  phar¬ 
macopoeia.  .  . 

Simple  liniment.  E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  four  parts  ;  white  wax,  one  part.  ( 
This  confilts  of  the  fame  articles  which  form  the 
fimole  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but 
merely  in  a  different  proportion,  fo  as  to  give  a  thin¬ 
ner  confiftsnce ;  and  where  a  thin  confidence  is  requi- 
fite,  this  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  elegant  and  uie- 
ful  application. 

Liniment  of  ammonia .  L. 

Take  of  water  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce ;  olive-oil, 


Take  of  camphor,  two  ounces;  water  of  ammonia,  fix 
ounces  ;  fimple  fpirit  of  lavender,  fixtecn  ounces. 
Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the  fpirit,  and  di- 
ftil  from  a  glafs  retort,  with  a  flow  fire,  iixteen 
ounces.  Then  diffolve  the  camphor  in  the  diftiiled 
liquor. 

This  formula,  which  has  now  for  the  firft  time  a 
place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  approaches  to  the 
volatile  effence  of  that  celebrated  empyric  the  late  Dr 
Ward:  But  the  above  is  a  more  elegant  and  aaive 
formula  than  either  of  the  receipts  publifhed  by  Mr 
Page,  from  Dr  Ward’s  -00k  of  receipts  ;  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  equally  effe&iia! 
in  removing  fome  loeal  pains,  fuch  as  particular  kinds 
of  headach,  in  confequence  of  external  application. 

Soap- liniment.  L* 

Take  of  foap,  three  ounces ;  camphor,  one  ounce  ; 
fpirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint.  Digeft  the  foap  in 
the  fpirit  of  rofemary  until  it  be  diffolved,  and  add 
to  it  the  camphor. 

This  is  the  foap  liniment  of  the  former  edition  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  without  any  alteration  ; 
and  it  differs  very  little  from  the  fo.ip-balfam  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  already  mentioned.  Though  a  left 
active  and  penetrating  application  than  the  preceding, 
it  is  pernaps  no  lefs  ufeful :  and  it  is  often  fuccefsfully 
employed  for  external  purpofes  aga-oft  rheumatic  pains, 
fprains,  bruifes,  and  fimilar  complaints. 

AEgyt>* 
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Prepara-  ,  , 

tioiis  and  Egyptian  ointment,  Gen. 

Take  of  honey,  one  pound  ;  flrong  vinegar,  Tialf  a 
u-y—’  pound;  verdegris,  powdered,  five  ounces.  Let  the 

660  ingredients  be  boiled  together  till  the  verdegris  be 
di  ffolved,  fo  that  the  ointment  may  have  a  due  de¬ 
gree  of  thicknefs  and  a  purple  colour. 

This  preparation  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  phar¬ 
macopoeias  under  the  title  of  Egyptian  honey  :  and  a 
fimilar  preparation  has  now  a  place  under  the  title  of 
oxymel  of  verdegris .  But  in  that  formula  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  much  lefe  than  in  the  above.  It  may  juftly  be 
confidered  as  a  very  powerful  application  for  cleanfing 
and  deterging  foul  ulcers,  as  well  as  for  keeping  down 
fungous  flefh.  But  thefe  purpofes  may  in  general  be 
anfwered  by  articles  lefs  acrid,  and  exciting  lefs  pain. 
Befides  thi3,  the  above  preparation  is  alfo  liable  to 
confiderable  uncertainty  with  refpeCl  to  (Irength  ;  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  verdegris  will  in  a  fhort  time 
fubfide  to  the  bottom;  thus,  what  is  in  the  top  of  the 
pot  is  much  lefs  aclive  than  that  in  the  bottom. 

Anodyne  ointment .  Gen. 

Take  of  olive-oil,  ten  drams  ;  yellow  wax,  half  an 
ounce  ;  crude  opium,  one  dram.  Mix  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  art,  fo  as  to  form  an  ointment. 

Opium  thus  externally  applied,  will  in  fome  degree 
be  productive  of  the  feme  effedt  as  when  ufed  under 
the  form  of  the  anodyne  balfem.  In  that  flate  it  pro¬ 
duces  itseffe&s  more  immediately;  but  under  the  pre- 
fent  form  its  effects  are  more  permanent.  Befides  this, 
the  prefent  ointment  furnifhes  us  with  an  ufeful  drefling 
for  fores  attended  with  fevere  pain  ;  to  which  opium 
when  diflolved  in  fpirit  cannot  be  applied.  Hence  the 
prefent,  or  fome  analogous  formula,  is  well  intitled  to 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Ointment  for  an  ulcerated  cancer,  Brun. 

662  Take  of  the  recently  cxprefled  juice  of  the  ricinus,  one 
pound  :  let  ife  be  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  a 
leaden  veffel  till  it  acquire  the  confidence  of  an  oil ; 
then  to  one  pound  of  this  infpiffatcd  juice  add  cal¬ 
cined  lead,  white  precipitate  mercury,  each  one 
pound.  Let  them  be  properly  mixed. 

This  acrid  application  mult  pofTefs  a  confiderable 
degree  of  corrofive  power.  And  in  fome  cafes  of  can¬ 
cer,  by  the  proper  application  of  corroGves,  much  be¬ 
nefit  may  fie  done  :  But  where  the  difeafe  has  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  thefe  will  in  general  have 
the  effedt  rather  of  haftening  its  progrefs  than  of  re¬ 
moving  it  ;  particularly  if  there  be  a  large  indolent  tu¬ 
mor  below  the  ulcer. 

Dlgejllve  ointment,  Rolf, 

663  Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  one  pound  ;  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs.  Mix  them  together  according  to  art. 
This  warm  llimulating  application  is  well  fuited  to 
promote  the  fuppurative  inflammation,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  had  recourfe  to,  where  it  is  neceffary'to 
encourage  a  large  difeharge  of  pne. 

Hcemorrhotdal  ointment , 

664.  T ake  faturnine  ointment,  fix  drams ;  oil  of.  byofeya- 
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mus,  obtained  by  boiling,  two  drams  5  camphor, Prepara-  . 
powdered,  two  fcruples  ;  faffron,  one  fcruple.  Mix  T™*  arbl 
them  into  an  ointment.  tiousf° 

The  name  affixed  to  this  ointment  expreffes  the  pur-  \m  ,  f 
pofe  for  which  it  is  applied.  From  the  articles  of  which 
it  confilts,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  pofTeffes  a 
gently  emollient  and  anodyne  power  ;  and  may  there¬ 
fore  afford  confiderable  relief,  where  much  pain  arifea 
from  external  hasmorrhoidal  tumors. 


Laurel  ointment .  Suec. 

Take  of  prepared  mutton-fuet,  eight  ounces.  After  66 5 
it  is  melted  and  removed  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  oil 
of  bays,  one  pound  ;  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
ounce  ;  re&ified  oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce.  Let 
them  be  mixed  and  rubbed  together  till  they  form 
an  ointment. 

This  is  an  improved  mode  of  forming  an  ointment 
which  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  nervine  ointment .  And  it  furnifhes  a  warm 
llimulating  nervine  application,  which  may  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  reftore  fenfe  and  motion  to  paralytic  limbs.  And 
while  it  at  lead  ferves  to  lead  to  the  careful  ufe  of  fric¬ 
tion,  it  may  fomewhat  increafe  the  benefit  which  would 
rtfult  from  it. 

Ointment  of  tobacco .  Dan. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  three  pounds ;  juice  of 
tabaceo,  nine  ounces ;  hog’s  lard,  a  pound  and  a 
half ;  refin,  three  ounces.  Let  the  cut  leaves  be 
macerated  for  the  fpace  of  a  night,  and  then  boiled 
over  a  gentle  fire.  Having  drained  the  fluid  ob- 
^  tained  by  expreffion,  add  to  it  yellow  wax,  half  an 
ounce;  powder  of  the  root  of  birthwort,  three 
ounces.  Mix  them  into  an  ointment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tobacco  externally  applied 
has  very  powerful  effects  on  the  human  body  ;  and  that 
not  merely  from  its  topical  aClion,  but  foinetimes  even 
as  affe&ing  the  fyflens  in  general.  From  this  laft  cir- 
eumftance  it  requires  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 

It  has,  however,  been  found,  under  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  to  afford  an  effectual  cure  in  obftinate  cutaneous 
affe&ions.  But  were  it  to  be  ufed  with  this  intention, 
we  would  have  a  more  elegant  formula,  by  merely  im¬ 
pregnating  either  hog’s  lard,  or  the  Ample  ointment, 
with  the  aClive  qualities  extra&ed  by  the  aid  of  heat 
from  the  leaves  of  the  prepared  tobacco  in  the  ftate  in 
which  it  is  ufually  brought  to  us  from  America,  than  » 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  recent  juice,  and  to  the  ari- 
flolochia  and  other  additions  here  direCled. 


Ointment  of  ft or ax,  Suec. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  white  refin, 

gum  elemi,  yellow  wax,  each  feven  ounces.  After  ' 
they  are  melted  together  and  flrained,  add  liquid 
florax,  feven  ounces.  Mix  them  together,  and  agi- 
tate  the  mixture  till  it  concretes  into  an  uniform 
ointment 

An  ointment  fuppofed  to  derive  its  aftivity  from  the- 
florax,  although  it  have  no  place  in  *  our  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  is  received  into  mofl  of  the  foreign  one3.  And 
it  has  been  much  celebrated  not  only  as  a  ftrengthen^ 
ing  application  to  weakly  children,  but  even  for  the, 
removal  of  affections  of  the  bones*  as  in  cafes  of  rachL 
§  tia> 
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1 13  and  tne  like.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  how 
far  thefe  properties  depend  on  the  Itorax.  If  it  have 
really  any  good  effeft,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  more 
tlie  confequence  of  the  fri&ion  merely,  than  of  any  of 
the  articles  which  enter  the  compofition  of  the  oint¬ 
ment.  But  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  virtues 
attributed  to  thi*3  ointment  are  more  imaginary  than 
real. 

Onion  ointment .  Snec. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  reiin,  each  half  a  pound.  To 
thefe  melted,  add  onions  roafled  under  the  allies, 
honey,  each  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  black  foap,  half 
a  pound.  Let  them  be  gently  boiled  together  till 
all  the  moidure  be  confumed,  then  drain  the  liquor, 
expi effing  it  from  the  materials,  and  afterwards  agi¬ 
tate  it  with  a  wooden  peilie  that  it  may  unite  into 
one  uniform  mafs. 

This  ointment  is  applied  with  the  intention  of  pro¬ 
moting  fuppnration.  And  it  has  long  been  fuppofed, 
that  the  onion,  efpecialiy  in  its  roaded^ftate,  has  a  re¬ 
markable  influence  in  this  way  :  but  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  powers  attributed  to  it  have  been 
greatly  over-rated.  And  there  is  even  ground  to  pre¬ 
fume  that  thefe*  effe&s  totally  depend  entirely  on  heat 
and  moiflure.  Hence  no  application  is  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  fuited  for  promoting  fuppuration  than  a  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  with 
and  frequently  repeated. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  Cerates ♦ 

Cerates  are  fubdances  intended  for  external  appli¬ 
cation,  formed  of  nearly  the  fame  materials  which  eon- 
ditiue  ointments  and  pladers.  And  they  differ  prin¬ 
cipally  from  thefe  in  being  merely  of  an  intermediate 
confidence  between  the  two.  Accordingly,  they,  are 
feldom  the  fubjedl  of  a  feparate  chapter  by  themfelves, 
but  are  claffed  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  I11 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  they  are  claffed  among 
the  ointments:  but  as  the  London  college  have  refer¬ 
red  them  to  a  feparate  head,  we  (hall  here  alfo  confider 
them  by  themfelves. 

Simple  cerate .  E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  flx  parts;  white  wax,  three,  parts; 
fpermaceti,  one  part.  Unite  them  according  to  art. 
This  differs  from  the  Ample  ointment  in  containing 
a  greater  proportion  of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  fpermaceti.  But  by  thefe  means  it  ob¬ 
tains  only  a  more  .firm  confidence,  without  any  effen- 
tial  change  of  properties. 

Cerate  of  cantharides ,  jor  Spani/Jj flies .  L. 

Take  of  cerate  of  fpermaceti,  feftened  with  heat,  fix 
drams Spanidi  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  dram. 
Mix  them. 

Under  this  form  cantharides  may  be  made  to  a<ff  to 
any  extent  that  is  requifite.  It  may  fupply  the  place 
either  of  the  buffering  plader  or  ointment  ;  and  there 
are  cafes  in  which  it  i3  preferable  to  either.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  more  convenient  than  the  plader  of  .cantha¬ 
rides,  where  the  fkin  to  which  the  blider  is  to  be 
applied  is  previoufly  much  affe&ed,  as  in  cafes  of  fmall- 


pox  ;  and  in  fupporting  a  drain  under  the  form  of  iffue,  I^epara- 
it  is  lef3  apt  to  fpread  than  the  folter  ointment.  Compofz- 

tious. 


Calamine-cerate .  L. 

Take  of  calamine  prepared,  yellow  wax,  each  half  672 
a  pound  ;  olive  oil,  one  pint.  Melt  the  wax  with 
the  oil';  and,  as  foon  the  mixture  begins  to  thick¬ 
en,  mix  with  it  the  calamine,  and  dir  the  cerate  un¬ 
til  it  be  cold. 

Cerate  of  calamine .  E. 

Take  of  Ample  cerate,  five  part3  ;  calamine  prepared, 
one  part. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  formed  on  the  cerate  which 
Turner  drongly  recommends  in  cutaneous  ulcerations 
and  excoriations,  and  which  has  been  ufually  didin- 
guiflied  by  his  name.  They  appear  from  experience 
to  be  excellent  epulotics,  and  as  fucb  are  frequently 
lifed  in  practice. 

Cerate  of  acetaied  litharge .  L. 

Take  of  water  of  acetated  litharge,  two  ounces  and  a  673 
half ;  yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ;  olive  oil,  nine  oun¬ 
ces  ;  camphor,  half  a  dram.  Rub  the  camphor  with 
a  little  of  the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with  the  remaining 
oil ;  and  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begin?  tow  thicken, 
pour  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  acetated  litharge, 
and  dir  condantly  until  it  be  cold  ;  then  mix  in  the 
camphor  before  rubbed  with  oil. 

This  application  has  been  rendered  fatuous  by  the 
recommendations  of  Mr  Goulard.  It  is  unquedion- 
ably  in  many  cafes  very  nfeful.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  confidered  as  varying  effimtially  from  the  Lt  amine 
ointment,  or  ointment  of  acetated  cerufe,  formerly- 
mentioned.  It  is  employed  with  nearly  the  fame  in¬ 
tentions,  and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  confidence. 

Cerate  of  yellow  rejhi .  L. 

Take  of  ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a  pound  ;  yel-  ^ t 
low  wax,  one  ounce.  Melt  them  together,  and  make 
a  cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  lemon- ointment.  It 
is  no  otherwife  different  from  the  yellow  bi  fill  cum,  or 
ointment  of  yellow  refin,  than  being  of  a  differ  confif- 
tence,  which  renders  it  for  fome  purpofes  more  com¬ 
modious. 

Soap  cerate.  L. 

Take  of  foap,  eight  ounces;  yellow  wax,  ten  ounces;  6^5 
litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  ;  olive  oil,  one  pint  ; 
vinegar,  one  gallon ;  boii  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge 
over^a  flow  fire,  condantly  dirring  until  the  mixture 
unites  and  thickens  ;  then  mix  in  the  other  articles, 
and  make  a  cerate. 

Thk,  notwithdanding  the  name,  may  rather  be  con¬ 
fide  red  as  another  faturiiine  application  ;  its  aftivity 
depending/ very  little  on  the  foap  ;  and  it  may  be  held 
as  varying  in  little  elfe  but  confidence  from  the  plader 
of  litharge.  It  can  hardly  he  thought  to  differ  in  its 
properties  from  the  cerate  of  acetated  litharge  jult 
mentioned  ;  for  neither  the  frmll  proportion  of  cam¬ 
phor  which  enters  the  compofition  of  the  one,  nor  the  ’ 
foap  which  gives  name  to  the  other,  can  be  conlidered 
as  having  much  influence. 


Cerate 
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fitms  and  Cerate  of  fpermaceti ,  L. 

tions!  °C  Take  of  fpermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ;  white  wax,  two 
v- — w t  ounces ;  olive  oil,  four  ounces.  Melt  them  toge- 

676  gether,  and  ftir  until  the  cerate  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  white  cerate ,  and  it 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  ointment  of  fpermaceti,  or 
white  liniment,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  excepting  in 
confidence,  both  the  wax  and  the  fpermaceti  bearing 
a  greater  propoition  to  the  oil. 

Lip -f alve.  Roff. 

677  Take  of  olive  oil,  eighteen  ounces  ;  white  wax,  one 

pound;  fpermaceti,  an  oure  and  a  half;  oil  of 
rhodium,  half  a  dram.  Forma  cerate,  tinging  it 
with  alkanet,  fo  as  to  give  a  red  colour. 

The  name  affixed  to  this  cerate  points  out  the  ufe 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  chiefly  employed  againft 
thofe  chops  and  excoriations  of  the  lips,  which  are  of¬ 
ten  the  confequence  of  cold  weather ;  and  it  is  very 
wellTnited  for  removing  affe&ions  of  that  kind.  But 
excepting  in  the  colour  and  fmdl  which  it  derives  from 
the  aikanet  and  rhodium,  it  differs  in  nothing  from  the 
cerate  of  fpermaceti,  and  cannot  be  confidered  as  more 
cffe&ually  anfwering  the  intention  in  view. 

Bougies,  Suec. 

<>78  Take  of  yellow  wax,  melted,  one  pound;  fpermaceti, 
three  drams  ;  vinegar  of  litharge,  two  drams.  Mix 
them,  and  upon  removal  from  the  fire  immerfe  into 
the  mixture  flips  of  linen,  of  which  bougies  are  to 
be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  Thefe  may 
alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  the 
quantity  of  the  vinegar. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  furprifing,  that  no  formula  for 
the  preparation  of  bougies  has  a  place  in  our  pharma¬ 
copoeias  :  for  there  c aft  be  no  doubt,  that  although  the 
preparation  cf  them  has  hitherto  been  principally  truft- 
ed  to  empiiics  ;  yet  in  the  hand  of  the  fkilful  pra&i- 
tioner  they  are  of  great  fervice  in  combating  obflinate 
affe&ions.  Although  it  has  been  pretended  by  fome 
that  their  influence  is  to  be  aferibed  to  certain  impreg¬ 
nations  ;  yet  it  is  on  better  grounds  contended,  that 
they  a£t  entirely  on  mechanical  principles.  The  great 
obje&  is  therefore  to  obtain  the  union  of  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  firmnefs  and  flexibility.  Thefe  qualities  the 
above  compofit ion  poffeffes ;  and  it ‘does  not  probably 
derive  any  material  benefit  from  being  prepared  with 
an  additional  .proportion  of  the  vinegar  of  litharge. 

Chap.  XXXIV.  Epiihems . 

B  y  epithems  or  cataplafms  are  is  general  underftood 
thofe  external  applications  which  are  brought  to  a 
due  confidence  or  form  for  being  propetly  applied,  not 
by  means  of  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  by  water  or  wa¬ 
tery  fluids.  Of  thefe  not  a  few  are  had  recourfe  to  in 
a&ual  practice  ;  but  they  are  feldom  prepared  in  the 
fhops  of  the  apothecaries;  and  In  fome  of  the  Left  mo¬ 
dern  pharmacopoeias  no  formulae  of  this  kind  are  in¬ 
troduced.  1  he  London  college,  however,  although 
they  have  abridged  the  number  of  epithems,  flill  retain 
a  few.  And  it  is  not  without  fome  advantage  that 
there  are  fixed  forms  for  the  preparation  of  them. 
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Caiaplafm  of  cutftmin,  L» 


Prepara¬ 
tions  and 


Take  of  cummin- feed,  one  pound  ;  bay -berries,  dry 
leaves  of  water-germander,  or  fcordium,  Virginian 
fnake-root, of  each  three  ounces;  cloves,  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  all  together  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of 
three  times  the  weight  of  honey,  make  a  cataplafm. 
This  is  adopted  into  the  prefent  edition  of  the  Lon- 
doti  pharmacopoeia  with  very  little  alteration  from  the 
l&ft.  It  was  then  intended  as  a  reformation  of  the 
tberiaca  Londincnjis,  which  for  fome  t<me  paft  has  been 
fcarcely  otherwife  ufed  than  as  a  warm  cataplafm.  In 
place  of  the  numerous  articles  which  formerly  entered 
that  compofition,,  only  fuch  of  its  ingredients  are  re¬ 
tained  as  contribute  mod  to  this  intention  :  but  even 
the  article  from  which  it  now  derives  its  name,  as  well 
as  fevers  l  others  which  ftill  enter  it,  probably  contri¬ 
bute  very  little  to  any  medical  properties  it  may  pof- 
fefs. 


Composi¬ 

tions. 


680 


Mujlard-cataplafm,  L. 

Take  of  muftard  feed,  powdered,  crumb  of  bread, 
each  half  a  pound  ;  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient- 
Mix,  and  make  a  cataplafm. 

Epithems  of  this  kind  are  coihmortly  known  by  the 
name  of  fmapifms,  They  were  formerly  not  unfre* 
quently  prepared  in  a  more  complicated  ftate,  con  • 
taining  garlic,  bUck-foap,  and  other  fimilar  articles  ; 
but  the  above  Ample  form  will  anfwer  every  purpofe 
which  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing.  They  are 
employed  only  as  ftimnlants  :  they  often  inflame  the 
part  dnd  raife  blitters,  but  not  fo  perfe&ly  as  enntha- 
rides..  They  are  frequently  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet  in  the  low  ftate  of  acute  difeafes,  for  railing  the 
pulfe  and  relieving  the  head.  The  chief  advantage  they 
have  depends  on  the  fuddenhefs  of  their  aclion. 


Alum-curd,  L. 

Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs  ;  fhake  them  with  a  68t 
piece  of  alum  till  they  be  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from  Riverius.  It  is  an 
ufeful  aftringent  epithem  for  fore,  moift  eyes,  and  ex¬ 
cellently  cools  and  repreffes  thin  de fluxions.  Slighter 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  dull,  expo- 
fure  to  the  fun,  or  other  fimilar  caufes,  are  generally 
removed  by  fomenting  them  with  warm  milk  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  wafhing  them  with  folutions  of  white  vitriol. 

Where  the  complaint  is  more  violent,  this  preparation, 
after  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a  little  to  bleeding, 
is  one  of  the  beft  external  remedies.  It  is  to  be  fpread 
on  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 


A  Table,  flowing  in  tuhat  Proportions  Mercury  or 
Opium  enter  different  Formula , 


Pulvis  e  creta  compojitus  cum  opto,  L.  In  about  forty- 

.  four  grains,  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained. 

Pulvis  ipecacuanha  compojitus,  L.  In  ten  grains,  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Pulvis  fudorificus .  E.  In  eleven  grains,  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Pulvis  opiatus.  L-  In  ten  gralhs,  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pulvis  e  fcammonio  cum  calomelane .  L.  In  four  grain?,  ~ 
one  grain  of  calomel. 

JE 
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Pilula  ex  opto.  L.  In  five  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pilula  thelaica.  £.  In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pilula  ex  hydrargyro.  L.  In  two  grains  and  a  half, 

-  one  grain  of  mercury. 

Pilula  ex  hydrargyro.  E.  In  four  grains,  one  grain  of 
mercury. 

Pilula  plummeri,  E.  In  two  grains  and  two-thirds,  one 
grain  of  calomel. 

ConftBlo  opiata.  L.  In  thirty-fix  grains,  one  grain  of 
opium. 

EleCluarium  Japonicum .  E.  In  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

EkUuarium  Thebaicum.  E.  In  ninety-feven  grains,  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Trochifci  bechici  cum  opto.  E.  In  fifty  five  grains,  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Thefe  trochifci  are  not  unfrequently  ordered  cum  duplice 
oplo  and  under  this  form  are  kept  in  many  fhops. 

j Emplajirum  ammoniacum  cum  hydrargyro .  E.  In  five 
ounces,  one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Emplajirum  lythargyri  cum  hydrargyro .  L.  In  five  oun¬ 
ces,  one  ounce  of  mercury 

Emplajirum  e  hydrargyro .  E.  In  three  ounces  and  two- 
thirds,  one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  Jortius .  E.  In  two  drams,  one 
H  dram  of  mercury. 
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Unguentum  hydrargyri  mitius .  L*  In  five  drams,  one  Pr^para- 

dram  of  mercury.  .  r°mDofiL- 

Unguentum  ex  hydrargyro.  E.  In  five  drama,  one  dram  ^P0 
of  mereury.  j 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  n  it  rati.  L.  In  one  dram,  four 
grains  of  nitrated  quickfilver. 

Unguentum  citrinum.  E.  In  one  dram,  four  grains  of 
nitrated  quickfilver. 

Unguentum  colds  hydrargyri  alba.  E.  In  one  dram, 
four  grains  and  two-thirds  of  the  calx  hydrargyri 
alba. 

Tindura  opii  (L.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  grain  to  about  thirteen  of  the  men¬ 
ftruum. 

TinCIura  Thebaica  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  grain  to  twelve  of  the  menftruum. 

Tindura  opii  camphorata  ( L.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  two  hundred  and  fixty  of 
the  menftruum. 

Elixir  paregoricum  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  fixty-eight  of  the  men¬ 
ftruum. 

Batfamum  anodynum.  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  about  thirty  of  the  men¬ 
ftruum. 


INDEX. 


r  ACETATE DWthurge,  com- 
pound  water  of,  n°  610. 
Cerate  of,  673.  Ointment 
of  acetated  cerufe,  643. 
Acetous  fermentation,  1 6,  17. 

Acid,  202. 
derated  water,  205. 
dethiopi  martial,  281.  Mine¬ 
ral,  300. 

Acid.  carbonic,  12.  Account 
of  the  various  acids,  53.  As 
menftrua,  71.  On  various 
acids,  196—205  .  Acid  ju¬ 
lep,  490.  Of  fyrup,  513. 
rd$nities,  tables  of,  p.  290 — 

294- 

dir9  fixed,  nature  of,  n  54. 
dlcohol ,  15.  The  menftruum 
of  efiential  oils  and  refina 
of  vegetables,  73. 

'dlexiteriql  water,  333. 
dlhali,  fixed  vegetable,  24. 
Acetated  fixed  vegetable, 
235.  Tartarized  vegetable, 
fixed,  239. 

Alkaline  falts  and  earths,  See. 
diffolved  by  acids,  75.  Lixi¬ 
via  diffolve  oils,  See. 
Fixed  vegetable  purified, 
21  r.  Fixed  foflil  alkaline 
falts,  &c.  220.  Syrup,  514. 
Tjf ll-fpice  water,  328.  Spirit 

«f#  36*' 


Almonds  y  oil  of,  n°  152.  Milk 
482.  Syrup  of,  516. 

Aloes  y  watery  extrad  of,  148. 
Wine  of,  408.  Tindure  of, 
421.  Compound  do.  422. 
Vitriolic  elixir,  of  do  423. 
Elixir  of,  458.  Pills  of,  571. 
Do  with  myrrh,  572. 
dloetic  wine,  408.  Powder, 
530.  Do  with  .iron,  53 1. 
Do.  with  guaiacum,  532. 
dlum ,  purification  of,  242. 
Burnt,  243.  Compound, 
water  of,  607. 
dmalgama  of  tin,  313. 

Amber ,  oil  and  fait  of,  178, 
206.  Purified  fait  of,  207. 
Tindureof,478.  Julep, 492. 
Ammonia,  prepared,  221.  Wa¬ 
ter  of,  222.  Do  of  pure, 
225.  Water  of,  acetated, 
236.  Spirit  of,  352.  Fe¬ 
tid  fpirit  of,  353.  Com¬ 
pound  fpirit  of,  486.  .  Suc- 
cinated  do.  487.  Liniment 
of,  656  Stronger  do.  of, 
657. 

Ammoniac ,  volatile  fal,  223. 
Spirit  of  fal,  224.  Do. 
with  quick  lime,  226.  .  Pre¬ 
pared,  221.  Vinous  fpirit  of 
fal,  352.  Iron,  274.  Cop¬ 
per,  3x8. 


Ammoniacum ,  gum  purification 
of,  n°  95.  Milk,  484.  Pla¬ 
tter  with  quick-fiiver,  614. 
Ammoniated  copper,  water  of, 
609. 

Andromachus,  theriaca  of,  605. 
Animal  oil,  176,  177. 

Animals ,  analogy  between  them 
and  vegetables,  3.  Nature 
of  the  fubftance  of,  45. 
Fluid  parts,  46.  Oils  and 
fats  of,  47.  Mifcelianeous 
observations  on  feveral  fub- 
ftances  of,  48.  Earths  of, 

51* 

Anife,  efiential  oil  of,  158,  159. 
Anifeedy  efiential  oil  of,  159, 
16 1.  Compound  fpirit  of, 

354- 

Anodyne  liniment  or  baliam, 
470.  Ointment,  661. 
Anthelmintic  powder,  549. 
Antifteric  fpirit,  370. 
Antihyjleric  plafter,  618. 
Antimonial  powder,  260.  Wine, 
410.  Wine  of  tartar,  41 I. 
Antimony 9  prepared,  91.  Pre¬ 
parations  of,  254  271. 

Wine  of,  410.  Wine  of 
tartarized,  41 1.  Tindure 
of,  472. 

Antiphth'Jical  tindure,  46 1. 
Antipjork  ointment,  653. 


Ardent  fpirit,  n°  348’. 

Aroma ,  35. 

Aromatic  fpirit,  369.  Vinegary 
400.  Tindure,  424.  Pow¬ 
der  or  fpices,  533.  Confec¬ 
tion,  602. 

ArfeniCy  mineral  folution  of, 
494\ 

Arum,  conferve  of^T-14.  Com¬ 
pound  powder,  551. 

Afafcetida ,  tindure  of,  425. 

Afarabacca,  compound  powder 

of.  534- 

AJIj  coloured  powder  of  mer¬ 
cury,  287. 

Attractions ,  eledive,  5$-  Ta¬ 
ble  of  fingie  explained,  56. 
Table,  p  290,  &c.  Cafes 
of  double,  p.  294. 

B. 

Bacher's  pills,  582.  , 

Balm  water,  342.  Compound- 
water  of,  366. 

BalJ'am  of  Peru,  tindure.  of 
426  ;  and  of  Tolu,  427. 
Traumatic,  428.  Anodyne, 4 
470.  .  Saponaceous,  471* 
Of  Tolu,  fyrup  of,  or  balfa- 
mic  fyrup,  510. 

Barky  extrad  of  Peruvian,  138. 

Barley- water,  382. 

Barley ,  decodion  of,  380. 
Compound  do.  381. 


Index. 

Baft  Ik  on  ointment,  no  650. 
Baths,  64. 

JBay  berries ,  exp  re  fled  oil  of, 
'  ‘5  4* 

'Benzoin,  41.  Flowers  of,  208. 

Compound  tindure  of,  428. 
Bitter  infufion,  392.  Wine, 
409.  Tincture,  446. 
Bitumens ,  50. 

currants,  infpiffated  juice 
of,  1 27. '  Cherry-water,  22 7. 
JM*  plafter,  622. 

B lift e ring  plafter,  615. 

Borax ,  acid  fait  of,  246. 
Bougies ,  678 

Buckthorn ,  fyrup  of,  509. 
Burgundy  pitch,  plafter  of,  624. 
Burning  of  hart  (horn,  96.  Of 
fponge,  102. 

Butter  of  antimony,  259. 

a 

‘Calamine,  prepared,  93.  Ce¬ 
rate  of,  672. 

Calcination,  89. 

Calcined  zinc,  314. 

Calomel,  292. 

Camomile,  effential  oil  of,  184. 

Flower-water,  338. 

Camphor,  34.  Water,  334. 

Liniment,  658. 

Camphorated  tindure  of  opium, 
456.  Spirit  of  wine,  469. 
Mixture,  47^.  Spirit,  488. 
Cancer ,  ointment  for  an  ulce- 
*  rated,  662. 

Cantharides ,  cerate  of,  671. 
Carbonic  acid,  12. 

Cardamom  tindure,  430.  Com¬ 
pound  ditto,  43  1. 

Carmelite  water,  366. 

Caraway  fpirit,  or  fpirituous 
water,  355.  Effential  oil  of, 
158,  159.  Seeds,  162. 
Cafcarilla,  extra#  of,  J41. 

Tindure  of,  432. 

Cajjia  water,  324.  Eleduary 
of,  591. 

Cajlor  oil,  153.  Water,  335'. 
Tindure,  433.  Compound 
ditto,  434. 

Cataplafm  of  cummin,  680.  Of 
muftard,  681. 

Catechu,  decodion  of,  406. 
Tindure  of,  435.  Troches 
of,  568. 

Cathartic  fait  of  Glauber,  232. 
Cauflic  ley,  214.  Strongefl 
tommon,  216.  Milder  dit¬ 
to,  218.  Lunar,  272. 
Cephalic  or  fternutatory  pow- 

_  der-  5.H- 

derates,  669 — 679. 

Ceruje^  of  antimony,  268  ;  or 
white  lead,  307.  Acetated, 
30$,  Powder  of,  535. 
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Ointment  of  acetated,  n°  643, 
Ointment  of,  644. 

Chalk,  prepared,  93.  Julep, 
374.  Mixture  or  drink, 

480.  Compound  powder 

of,  &c.  and  combined  with 
opium,  538.  Troches  of, 
566. 

Chervil ,  conferve  of,  1 18.  Wa¬ 
ter,  336. 

Chocolate  nuts,  oil  of,  155. 
Cinnamon,  effential  oil  of,  1 85. 
Water,  323.  Spirit  of,  or 
fpirituous  water,  356.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of,  436.  Compound 
ditto,  437.  Syrup  of,  517. 
Cloves  of  July  flower,  fyrup  of, 
498.  E'flential  oil  of,  183. 
Gfyfter*  decodion  for,  37 6. 
Cocci#  pills,  573. 

Colcothar  of  vitriol,  280. 

Cole  hie  um,  403.  Syrup  of,  499. 
Colocynth  tindure,  *473.  Pills 
with  aloes,  573. 

Colombo ,  tindure  of,  438. 
Coloquintida ,  compound  extrad 
of>  }  35- 

Comminution,  87. 

Common  decodion,  378.  Plafter, 
620. 

Confection,  japonic,  594.  Of 
various  kinds,  601— 606. 
Conferves ,  108 — 12 1. 
Contrayerva,  compound  pow- 
der  of,  537. 

Copper ,  preparations  of,  and 
zinc,  314 — 319.  Volatile 
tindure  of,  474.  Pills,  574. 
Water  of  ammoniated,  609. 
Cordial  eleduaryor  confedion, 
603. 

Corn  plafter,  629. 

Corrojive  fublimate  of  mercury, 
290.  Solution  of,  291.  Red 
of,  296.  Pills  of,  586. 
Plafter  of,  63 1. 

Coventry  remedy,  559. 

Crabs  claws,  compound  pow¬ 
der  of,  5 36. 

Crocus  of  antimony,  257.  O- 
pening  and  aftringent  of 
iron,  282. 

Cryjlallization,  80. 

Cummin,  cataplafm  of,  68 O. 

Plafter,  617. 

Curd,  alum,  682. 

Currants,  black,  infpiffated  juice 
of,  1 27.  Syrup  of  black,  302. 
D. 

Dandelion,  extrad  of,  147. 
Deadly  nightfhade  plafler,  628. 
Decoftions  and  infufion  s, 
371—407. 

Defenfive  plafter,  627. 

Democrats ,  confedion  of,  605. 
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Depuration ,  n®  79. 

Diacajfia,  eleduary  of,  3  91. 
Diacodium,  5 03. 

Digejlion ,  long,  extra  da  by,  132. 
Digeflive  powder,  552.  Oint¬ 
ment,  £>63. 

Dill  or  dill  feed  water,  322, 
DiJHllation ,  83,  General  rules 
for  that  of  the  officinal  Am¬ 
ple  waters,  320. 

Dtjlilled  water,  321.  Spirits, 
347- 

Dovers  powder,  539. 

Drying  of  moifl  bodies,  86.  Of 
her  s  and  flowers,  97.  Of 
fquills,  10 1. 

Dyf enteric  powder,  553. 

E. 

Earths ,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral,  51.  Alkaline,  dif- 
folved  by  acids,  75. 

Cgg  Oil,  [57. 

Egyptian  ointment,  660. 
E/aterium,  136.  Peels  of,  583. 
Elderberry ,  infpiffated  juice  of, 

1 26. 

Elder  ointment,  651.  Flower 
water,  345. 

Electuaries,  590 — 60 1.  Gene¬ 
ral  rules  for  making,  590. 
Elemi,  ointment  of,  '645. 

Elixir,  vitriolic,  of  aloes,  423. 
Stomachic,  446.  Ofguaia- 
cum,  447.  Volatile  of  ditto, 
448.  Paregoric,  456.  Of 
aloes  and  rhubarb,  called 
facred  elixir,  458.  Of  health, 
462.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol, 
467.  Sweet  ditto,  468/ 
Elm,  decodion  of,  387. 

Emetic  fyrup,  518. 

Emulfion,  common,  482.  A- 
rabic,  483.  Simple  oily,  or 
volatile  oily,  489. 

Ens  Veneris,  275. 

Epifpajlic  plafter,  615.  Oint¬ 
ment  from  infufion  of  can- 
tharides,  640.  Ditto  from 
powder  of  ditto,  641, 
Epithems,  679 — 683. 

Effential  oils,  158 — 196. 

Ether ,  vitriolic,  fpirit  of,  349 
and  350.  Nitrous  fpirit  of, 
351.  Compound  fpirit  of 
vitriolic,  485.  Julep,  491. 
Ethiopic  pills,  570. 

Evaporation,  82. 

Expreffed,  &c.  oils,  15 1  — 158. 
Exprejfwn,  85.  ’ 

Exficcation,  86.  Of  herbs  and 
flowers,  97.  Of  fquills,  101. 
Extraction ,  77,  78. 

Extraction  of  pulps,  1 00.  Of 
mucilage,  107. 

Extracts  and  refins,  128—151, 
3K2 
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F. 

Farina ,  n°  42. 

Fennel  feeds,  effential  oil  off 
186.  Water,  325. 

Fenugreek ,  plafter  of,  63  2. 
Fermentation,  9.  Different 
ft  ages  of,  10,  11.  Vinous* 
produd  of,  14,  15.  Ace¬ 
tous,  16,  17.  Putrcfadive, 
18,  19. 

Fetid  tindure,  425.  Pills, 
584.  Plafter,  6 1 8. 

Filings  of  iron  purified,  104. 
Fire ,  application  of,  important 
in  pharmaceutical  apparatus, 
51- 

Fixed  air,  nature  of,  34. 

Flowers  and  herbs,  drying  of, 
97.  Of  benzoin,  208.  Of 
sine,  315. 

Fluids ,  meafures  of  the  weights 
of,  table  of,  70. 

Flies ,  tindure  of  Spanifh,  429, 
Plafter  of,  615.  Ointment 
of,  640.  Cerate  of,  671. 
Fomentation,  decodion  for,  37^ 
Fojfile  tar,  oil  of,  173.  Fixed 
foffile  alkaline  fait  purified, 
220. 

Frankincenft  plafter,  626. 
Fumigation  powder,  354. 
Furnaces, 5 8,59,  60,61,62,  63. 
Fufion,  8-8. 

G. 

Galbanum,  tindure  of,  445. 
Gamboge  pills,  585. 

Garlic ,  fyrup  of,  5 15.  Oxy- 
mel  of,  527. 

Gentian ,  compound  tindure  of, 
446.  Extrad  of,  134.  Com- 
pound  infufion  of,  392. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  512. 

Glafs  veffels,  65.  Coated,  6t5. 

Of  antimony,  266.  Cerated 
glafs  of  ditto,  267. 

Glauber,  cathartic  fait  of,  232. 
Guaiacum,  elixir  of,  447. 

Gum,  37.  Ammoniacum,  pu¬ 
rification  of,  95.  Pills,  57  c* 
Plafter,  621. 

GWarabic,  mucilage  of,  389* 
Gum-k ino,  tindure  of,  451. 
Gum-re  fin,  38. 

Gum -tragacailth,  mucilage  of, 
39°* 

GW-guaiacum,  tindure  of, 
44b. 

Gums ,  eleduary  for  the,  596* 

H. 

Hemorrhoidal  ointment,  664. 
Hartfhorn,  burning  of,  96* 
Volatile  liquor,  fait  and  oil 
of,  227.  Decodion  of,  373. 
Hellebore,  decodion  of,  379. 
Tindure  of  black,  449.  Do* 
of 
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of  White,  4 66.  Ointment  of 
white,  6  4.6. 

Hemlock ,  iiifpiflated  juice  of, 
n°  126.  Plafter,  63c* 
Henbane  plafter,  633. 

Hepar.  See  Sulphur ,  &c. 

Herbs  and  flowers,  drying  of, 

97*  , 

Hips,  conferve  of,  Xi  5. 

Hogs  lard  and  mutton- fuct, 
preparation  of,  94*  Oint¬ 
ment  of,  636. 

Honeys,  the  purifying  of,  98. 

Medicated,  520  —  529. 

Horfe- radifti;  compound  fpirit 

of,  364.  # 

Homsx  redified  oil  of,  177. 
Hydrogene ,  19. 

Hyofcyamus ,  oil  of,  156. 

HyJJop  water,  3^40. 

Jalap,  extrad  of,  142.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of,  450.  Compound 
powder  of,  540.  577- 

Jamaica  pepper,  eflential  oil 
of,  160.  172.  Spirituous 
water  of,  362. 

Japonic  tindure,  435.  Elec¬ 
tuary  or  confedion,  594. 
Infants,  powder  for,  5S5\ 
lnfufions  and  decodions, 
371—407. 

Jnfpijfated  juices,  123  120. 

Ipecacuanha ,  wine  or  tindure 
of,  413*  Compound  pow¬ 
der  of,  539. 

Irony  purified  filings  of,  104. 
Ruft  of,  prepared,  105. 
Scales  of,  purified,  ic6. 
Preparations  of,  274 — 283. 
Wine  of,  412.  Tindure  of, 
443.  Filings  prepared,  276. 
Juice,  compound,  of  feurvy- 
^  grafs,  122.  InfpifTated  of 
the  elder-berry,  124.  Dit- 
to  of  wolfs-bane,  125.  Dit¬ 
to  of  hemlock,  126.  Ditto 
of  black  currants  and  lemons, 

127. 

Juices ,  exprtflion  of,  85.  Na¬ 
ture  of,  and  way  of  ob¬ 
taining,  1 2 1*  InfpifTated, 
123 — 128. 

Julep  acid,  490.  JEther,  491. 
Amber,  49 Saline  mix¬ 
ture,  or  julep,  493. 
TWy-flower,  fyrup  of,  clove  of, 
498. 

Jumper- berry,  eflential  oil  of, 
159,  160,  169*  Compound 
fpirit  of,  or  compound  juni¬ 
per-water,  3_5?. 

Kali ,  prepared,  210.  Water 
of,  212.  Ditto  of  pure,,  2 1 3. 
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Pure,  215.  Lime  with,  217. 
Vitriolated,  228.  Acetated 
234.  Tartarized,  238. 
Kermes  mineral,  269. 

L. 

Lac,  tindure  of,  476. 

Ladanum  plafter,  619. 

Lard,  hog’s,  and  muLton-fuet, 
preparation  of,  94.  Oint¬ 
ment  of,  636. 

Laudanum ,  liquid,  455* 

Lavender ,  efTential  oil  of,  1 59. 
Ditto  of  the  flowering  tops 
of,  160-  Ditto  of  flowers, 
163.  Simple  fpirit  eft’,  358. 
Compound  tindure  of  fpirit 
of,  452. 

Laurel  ointment,  665. 

Lead,  preparations  of,  305 — 
311.  Vinegar  of,  402. 
Troches  of  red,  567. 

Leaves  of  wood-forrel,  conferve 
or,  109.  Of  fpearmint,  con¬ 
ferve  of,  1 1 3. 

Lemon- juice,  fyrup  of,  502. 
Aemtfflfjinfpiflated  juice  of,  127* , 
Efllnce  of,  182.  Peel- wa¬ 
ter,  331. 

Lenient  lindns,  600. 

Lenitive  eleduary,  593. 

Ley,  cauftic,  214. 
/J/y-ofthe-valley  water,  341. 
Lime  with  pure  kali,  2J7. 

L ime- water,  398. 

Linftus,  lenient,  600. 

Liniments ,  anodyne,  470.  Sa¬ 
ponaceous,  471.  And  oint¬ 
ments,  635 — 669. 

Lip- falve,  677. 

Liquorice ,  refined,  150.  Tro¬ 
ches  of,  562. 

Litharge,  acetated  water  of,  3  to. 
Compound  ditto,  610.  Pla¬ 
fter,  620.  Ditto  with  gum, 
621.  Ditto  with  quickfil- 
ver,  622.  Ditto  with  refin, 
623.  Cerate  of,  673. 
Logwood,  extrad  of,  1 37. 
Long  digeftion,  on  extrads  by, 
132.  , 

Lunar  cauftic,  272.  Pills,  273. 

M. 

Mace,  exprefled  oil  of,  154. 

EfTential  ditto,  1S8. 
Mad-dog,  powder  to  prevent 
the  poifon  of  the  bite,  550. 
Magnefia, 248 — 250.  Troches, 
of,  566. 

Manna,  cleduary  of,  597. 
Marjoram,  efTential  oil  of,  189. 
Marfhmallows ,  decodion  of, 
372,  Syrup  of,  497. 

Mart /a/flowers, 275.  iEthiope, 
281. 
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Meadow  faffron,  oxymel  of, 

00  *.  rp 

Meafures  in  pharmacy,  69.  Ta¬ 
ble  of  the  weights  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fluid  ones,  70. 

Meconium,  fyrup  of,  503. 
Medicated  wines,  407 — 419* 
Waters, 606 — 61 3.  Honeys, 
520 — 529. 

Melampodium ,  tincture  of,  449* 
Menjlrua,  principal,  for  folia¬ 
tion,  72,  See 

Mercury,  preparations  of,  283 
— 3c 5.  Pills  of  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of,  5  86. 

Mercurial  pills,  576.  Or  blue 
plafter,  622. 

Metallic  fubftancea  diffolved  by 
acids,  75. 

Metals ,  52. 

Milk,  fait  or  fugar  of,  243. 
Almond,  482.  Ammonia- 
cum,  484. 

Millipeds,  preparation  of,  99* 
Conferve  of,  1 19.  Wine  of, 

.  414-  „  .  .  . 

M'mdererus ,  fpirit  of,  237. 
Minerals,  49.  Mineral  earths, 
51.  Mineral  kermes,  269. 
Mineral  folution  of  arfenic, 

494*  ; 

Minium .  See  Lead,  8c c. 

Mint,  garden,  eflential  oil  of 
the  herbs  of,  1 60.  Ditto  of 
leaves  of  common,  165. 
Miihridate,  605. 

Mixture,  faline  or  julep,  493. 
Mixtures  of  various  kinds,  479 

~495- 

Mucilage,  extraction  of,  103. 
Of  ftarch,  388.  Of  gum- 
arabic,  389.  Plafter  of,  632. 
Of  gum  tragacanth,  390.  Of 
quince  feed,  391. 

Mulberry  juice,  fyrup  of,  502. 
Muriated  antimony,  258. 
Qmckfilver,  289.  Mild  mu* 
riated  ditto,  294. 

Muriatic  acid,  199- 
Mujk,  tindure  of,  453.  Mix¬ 
ture  of,  481. 

Mujlard  cataplafm  of,  681. 
Mutton  fuet  and  hog’s  lard,  pre¬ 
paration  of,  90. 

Myrrh,  gummy  extrndof,  145. 
Tindure  of,  454.  Com¬ 
pound  powder  of,  541*  Pill8 
of  aloes  with,  572. 

N. 

Natron ,  25.  Prepared,  219. 
Vitriolated,  231.  Tartari¬ 
zed,  240. 

Nightshade,  plafter  of  deadly, 
628. 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony,  256. 
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Silver,  27  x .  Red  quickfilver, 
295,  Ointment  of  quick* 
filver,  648. 

Nitre ,  p untied,  233.  Vinous 
acid,  or  dulcified  fpirit  of, 
357.  Troches  of,  564. 

Nitrous  acid,  197.  Weak,  198. 
Ether,  fpirit  of,  351,  Povv* 
der,  556  Eleduary,  5^8. 
Nutmegs,  eflential  oil  of,  190, 
Spirit  of,  or  fpirituous  nut¬ 
meg-water,  361. 

Nux  vomica,  tindure  of,  477* 

O. 

Odorous  principle  of  vegetables* 
35*  . 

Oil  of  almonds,  152.  Of  hart- 
(horn,  227. 

Oils,  grofs,  29.  Eflential,  31* 
32,  33.  Of  vegetables,  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine  a  men- 
ftrunm  for,  73*  Of  the  mi¬ 
neral  kingdom,  49.  Difiolvc 
various  fubftances,  74.  Dif- 
folved  by  alkaline  lixivia,  76. 
ExprefTeJ,  & c.  151  — 158* 
EfTential,  &  c.  158 — 196. 
Salt  and  oil  of  amber,  178. 
206. 

Ointments  and  liniments,  635— 

669. 

Olives,  exprefled  oil  of,  1.54. 
Onion  ointment,  668. 

Opiate  powder,  542. 

Opium ,  purified.  144.  Extrad 
of,  prepared  by  long  dige¬ 
ftion,  145.  Tindure  of,  455. 
Camphorated  tindure  of, 
456.  Pills,  579.  Confec¬ 
tion  of,  604. 

Orange- peel,  conferve  of  the 
yellow  rind  of  that  of  Se¬ 
ville,  1 1 2.  Water, 332, 368. 
Tindure  of,  439.  Syrup  of, 
500. 

Orange- fkins,  efTential  oil  of, 
182. 

Origanum ,  eflential  oil  of,  1 59* 
Ditto  of  leaves  of,  166. 
Oxymel  of  verdegrife,  523.  Of 
meadow  faffron,  524.  Qf 
fquills,  525.  Simple,  526. 
Of  garlic,  527.  Pedoialj 
528. 

P. 

Pabulum  of  vegetables,  4.  > 

Pacific  pills,  579. 

Palm,  exprefled  oil  of,  154* 
Panacea  of  antimony,  27Q. 
Paregoric  elixir,  456. 

Pedoral  oxymel,  528.  White 
troches,  561.  Black  ditto, 
5  62 .  Troches  with  opiutf » 
563. 

Pennyroyal ,  eflential  oil  of,  1 5  9* 
Ditto 
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Ditto  of  leaves  of,  167.  Wa¬ 
ter,  329.  Spirit  of,  363. 
Peppermint ,  efTential  .oil  of,  1  <>  9, 
160.  Ditto  of  leaver,  164. 
Water,  326.  Spirit  of,  or 
fpirituous  wattr,  359. 

Peru ,  tinware  of  the  balfam  of, 
426. 

Peruvian  bark,  extra£  of,  138, 
140.  Ditto  with  refill,  139. 
Decoction  of,  375.  Infu- 
lion  of,  404.  Tin&ure  of, 
440.  Compound  ditto,  441. 
Purging  powder,  557. 
Pharmacy  defined,  1.  Obje&s 
of,  2. 

Pills,  lunar,  273.  Of  various 
kinds,  and  general  rules  for 
making,  569 — 590. 
j Pimento,  or  all-fpice,  fpirit  of, 
362  ;  or  fpirituous  Jamaica 
pepper  water,  ibul. 

Pitchy  plafterof  Burgundy,  624. 
Platter,  634. 

Plants,  differ  in  the  different 
periods  of  their  growth,  6. 
Different  part  of  the  fame 
plant  of  different  qualities,  7. 
Plajlers,  613  —  635. 

Poppy y  fyrup  of  white,  503. 

Ditto  of  red,  504. 

Potajhy  23.  { 

Powdery  anti  menial,  260.  Afli- 
coloured  of  mercury,  287. 
Powders y  manner  of  mak:ng, 
and  various  kinds  of,  529 — 
560. 

Powdered  tin,  312. 
Precipitation,  81. 

Preparation^  fxxh fiances  not  fo~ 
libie  in  water,  90,  &c.  Of 
hog’s  lard  and  nmtton-fuet, 

94.  Of  millipeds,  99. 
Prepared  antimony,  91.  Ca¬ 
lamine,  92  Chalk,  93.  Ruft 
or  (havings  of  iron,  1 05.  Kali, 
210.  Natron,  219.  Am¬ 
monia,  22  1. 

Prefsy  ufe  of,  in  expreffing jui¬ 
ces,  85. 

Pulps  extra&ion,  100. 

Purging  Peruvian  powder,  557. 
Purification  of  gum  ammonia-c, 

95.  Of  honey*  98.  Offto- 
rax,  1*03.  Of  alum,  242. 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  104. 
Scales  of  iron,  106.  Opium, 
144.  fixed  fofiile  alkaline 
fait; '220.  Nitre,  233.  Sal 
ammoniac,  247. 

Putrefaftive  fermentation,  18, 

*9- 

Quajfia,  tin&ure  of,  475. 
Quickfilver,  purified,  284.  A« 
stated,  285..  Calcined,  286. 
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With  chalk,  288.  Muriated, 
289.  Mild  muriated,  294. 
Red  nitrated,  295.  Whit-e 
calx  of,  297.  With  fulphur, 
299.  Red  fulphurated,  301. 
Vitriciated,  302.  Syiup  of, 
539.  Pills,  576.  Ointment 
of  the  white  calx  of,  638. 
Stionger  ditto,  647.  Weak¬ 
er  ditto,  ibid ;  or  blue  oint¬ 
ment,  ibid.  Ointment  of  ni¬ 
trate  1,  648. 

Quince-feed,  mucilage  of,  391. 

R. 

Rafpberry  juice,  fyrup  of,  502. 

Retiified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  men- 
ilruum  for  efTential  oils  and 
refins  of  vegetables,  73.  On 
extracts  with,  132.  Oil 

of  turpentine,  175.  Oil 

of  horns,  177.  Oil  of 
amber,  179. 

Red  nitrated  quickfilvcr,  295, 
Corrofiveorprecipitated  mer¬ 
cury,  296  Lead,  306.  Pop¬ 
py  ryrilP>  504- 

Refined  liquorice,  150. 

Refills,  36.  Extracts,  See.  128 
— 15 1.  Refinous  fubiian- 
ces  diffolved  by  alkaline  lix¬ 
ivia,  76.  Extract  of  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  with,  139.  Oint¬ 
ment  of  yellow,  650.  Cerate 
of  ditto,  674. 

Rhodium ,  efTential  oil  of,  187. 

Rhubarb,  inhifionof,  397.  Wine 
0^415.  Various  tin£hires 
of,  457.  Elixir  of,  458. 

Rochelia.lt,  237. 

.Rob,  or  infpiliated  juice  of  el¬ 
der  berries,  1 24. 

Rofes,  infufion  of,  396.  Con¬ 
ferve  of  the  buds  of  red* 
lit.  Vitriolated  conferve 
of,  120.  Tindlure  of,  396. 
Vinegar  of,  401  -  Syrup  of 
p'le,  505.  Of  dry,  506. 
Honey  of,  721.  Water,  330. 

Rofemary .  efTential  wi  of,  159. 
Ditto  of  top3  of,  1 66,  168. 
Spirit  of,  365. 

Rue,  efTential  oil  of,  19!.  Wa¬ 
ter,  343. 

Rufus  pills,  572. 

Rujl  of  iron,  prepared,  105, 
276. 

S. 

Saffron ,  t injure  of,  442.  Sy¬ 
rup  of,  501.  Oxymel  of 
meadow,  524. 

Sage  water,  346. 

Salammoniac ,  volatile,  223.  Spi¬ 
rit  of,  224.  Ditto  with 
quicklime,  226. 

Saline  mixture  or  julep,  493. 
Salt  and  oil  of  amber,  178, 
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206.  Purified  ditto  of  am¬ 
ber,  207.  Of  tartar,  209. 
Fixed  vegetable  alkaline, 
2 1 1.  Fixed  foflile  alkalized, 
purified,  220.  Of  harts¬ 
horn,  227.  Of  many  vir¬ 
tues,  230.  Cathartic  of  Glau¬ 
ber,  232.  Rochel,  241.  Or 
fugar  of  milk,  244.  Of 
forrel,  245.  Acid  of  bo¬ 
rax,  246.  Ammoniac,  pu¬ 
rified,  247.  Of  filver,  272. 
Of  ft  eel,  279,  8c  c. 

Salts,  and  faline  preparations 
of  vegetables,  p.  273,  n°  39, 
40,  41.  Alkaline,  diffolved 
by  acids,  75.  Chapter  on, 
See.  1 96  —248. 

Sahe  for  lips,  677. 

Sap  of  vegetables,  28. 

Sapphire- coloured  water,  609. 

Saponaceous  balfam  or  liniment, 
471.  Plaller,  625. 

Sarfapartlla ,  deco&ion  of,  384. 
Compound  ditto,  385. 

Sajfafras  root,  efTential  oil  of, 
159,  and  170. 

Saturnine  ointment,  643. 

Savin,  efTential  oil  of,  160.  Dit¬ 
to  of  leaves  of,  17 1.  Water, 
344.  Compound  tin&ure  of, 
459- 

Savory,  efTential  oil  of,  192. 

Scales  of  iron  purified,  106. 

Scammony,  compound  powder 
of,  543.  Ditto  with  aloes, 

544.  Ditto  with  calomel, 

545.  Ele&uary  of,  592. 

Scurvy-grafs ,  fpirit  of,  367. 

Sebaceous  matter,  30. 

Stneka,  decoftion  of,  386. 

Senna,  extraft  of,  143.  Simple 

infufion  of,  393.  Tartarized 
ditto,  394.  lnfulion  of  ta¬ 
marinds  with,  395.  Tin&ure 
of,  462.  Compound  powder 
of.  546.  Ele&uary  of,  593. 

Seville  orange-peel,  conferve  of 
the  yellow  rind  of,  r  1  2. 

Shavings  of  ruflof  iron,  prepa¬ 
red,  105. 

Silver,  preparations  of,  27 1 — 
274,  ^ 

Simple  ointment,  636.  Lini¬ 
ment,.  655—  Cerate,  670. 

Sloes,  conferve  of,  1 16. 

Snakc-r oot,  tin&ure  0^463. 

Soap  pills,  588.  Finder,  629. 
Liniment,  659.  Cerate,  675. 

Soda,  25.  Vitriolated,  232. 
Tartari zed,  241. 

Solids,  fublimatiomof,  84.  ’ 

Solution,  in  the  humid  and  dry 
way,  71.  Principal  men- 
ttrua  for,  Simple  mer¬ 
curial,^^  Mineral  of  ai- 


Soot,  tin&ure  of,  444. 

Sorrel,  fait  of,  245-. 

Spanijh  flies,  tin&ure  of,  429. 
Platter  of,  615.  Ointment 
of,  640.  Cerate  of,  671. 

Spearmint,  conferve  of  the  leaves 
of,  1 13.  EfTential  oil  of, 
I59*  Water,  327.  Spirit 
of,  360. 

Spermaceti,  ointment  of,  65 2 » 
Cerate  of,  676. 

Spices,  aromatic,  533. 

Spirit  of  wine  remitted,  a  men- 
ttruiim  for  efTential  oils  or  re- 
fins  of  vegetables,  73.  0» 

extracts  with,  130.  On  ex¬ 
tracts  with  and  water,  131. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  224® 
Ditto  with  quicklime,  226? 
Of  Mimlererus,  237,  Cam¬ 
phorated  of  wine,  469.  Com¬ 
pound  of  vitriolic  ether,  485. 
Ditto  of  ammonia,  486.  Suc- 
cinated  ditto  of  ammonia*, 
487.  Volatile  aromatic, 

486.  Camphorated,  488. 

Spirits ,  dillilled,  347 — 371. 

Sponge,  burning  of,  102.  Pow~ 
der,  559. 

Squills,  drying  of,  ioi.  Con- 
ferve  of,  1 1  7.  Vinegar  of*. 
399.  Wine  of,  417.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of,  460.  Syrup  of,  507. 
Honey  of,  522.  Oxymel 
of,  525.  Pills,  580. 

Starch ,  mneihge  of,  388*- 
Troches  of,  561* 

Steel,  fait  of,  279. 

Sternutatory  or  cephalic  pow- 
der,  534. 

Sticking  platter,  623. 

Stomachic  elixir,  446.  Pills,  58  r» 

Storax ,  purification  of,  1 03, 
Pills,  5  Ointment  of, 667* 

Strawberry  water,  339. 

Strengthening  platter,  627. 

Styptic  powder,  547.  . 

Sublimate  corroftve  of  mercuryy. 
290.  Solution  of  it,  291.. 
Pills  of,  586^ 

Sublimation,  841 

Subjlanccs.  not  foluble  in  water*, 
preparation  of,  90,  &c. 

Suet,  mutton  and  hog’s  lard*, 
preparation  of,  94. 

Sudorific  powder,  5  39. 

Sugar,  or  fait  of  milk,  244  ;  or~ 
fait  of  lead,  309. 

Sulphur  di/Tolved  by  alkaline  li¬ 
xivia,  7 6.  Preparations  of 
250,  See.  Precipitated  of 
antimony,  261.  Golden  oP 
antimony^  262.  With  quick- 
filver,  299.  Troches  of*. 
565.  Ointment,  653. 

S'&cet 
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Sweet  mercury,  n®  293. 

Syrup,  fimple  or  common,  508. 

Syrups  of  various  forts,  495 — 
52°- 

T. 

Table  of  affinities,  p.  290 — 
294.  Of  the  weights  of  feme 
fluid  meafures,  n°  70.  Of 
quantity  of  efTential  oil  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  vegeta¬ 
bles,  195.  p.  331,  &c.  Of 
quantity  of  opium  and  mer¬ 
cury  in  thedifFcrent  compofi- 

.  lions  of  the  London  and  E- 
dinburgh  colleges,  683. 

tamarinds,  infufionof,  with  fen- 
na,  395.  , 

Tanfy ,  efTential  oil  of,  193. 

% Tar,  oil  of  foffile,  173.  Pills, 

587.  Ointment,  649. 

Tor-water,  405. 

Tartar ,  cryftallized  acid  of, 
203.  Diddled  ditto  of,  204. 

.  Salt  of,  209.  Vitriolated, 
229.  Regenerated,  235. 
Soluble,  239.  Emetic,  264. 
Antimonial  wine  of,  41  r. 

Tartarized  kali,  238.  Vege¬ 
table  fixed  alkali,  239.  Na¬ 
tron,  240.  Soda,  241.  An¬ 
timony,  263.  Iron,  277. 
Antimony,  wine  of,  411. 

Tcrebenthinate  elcduary,  599. 

* Thebaic  powder,  558.  Pills, 
579.  Eieduary,  604. 

* Theriaca  of  Andromachu8,6o5. 

Tin,  preparations  of,  31 1 — 
314.  Eieduary,  59 5. 

* TinBure ,  facred  or  aloetic  wine, 
.408  ;  or  wine  of  ipecacuan¬ 
ha^^. 

TinSures  of  various  kinds,  4 1 9 

\  -479- 
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Tobacco  wine,n°4i6.  Ointment 
of,  666. 

Tolu,  tindure  of  the  halfam  of, 
427.  Syrup  of  ditto,  510. 

Tragacanth,  compound  pow¬ 
der,  548. 

Traumatic  balfam,  428. 

Treacle ,  Venice,  609. 

Troches ,  rules  for  making,  and 
various  kinds  of,  560-—  569. 

Troy  weight,  68. 

Turbiih  mineral,  303. 

Turpentine oil  of,  174.  Rec¬ 
tified  ditto,  175. 

Tutty  ointment,  654. 

V. 

Valerian ,  tindure  of,  464.  Vo¬ 
latile  ditto,  465. 

Vegetables:  analogy  between 
them  and  animal?,  3.  Pa¬ 
bulum  of,  4.  Influence  of 
foil,  climate,  light,  and  heat 
upon,  5,  Obnoxious  to  dif- 
eafe  and  death,  8.  Pro  dud 

of,  by  vinous  fermentation, 
14,  15*  By  acetou3  fer¬ 
mentation,  16,  17.  By 

putrefadion,  18,  19.  By 
fire,  20 — 42.  Sap  of,  28, 
Grofs  oils  of,  29.  Ef- 
fentiai  oils  of,  31.  Seba¬ 
ceous  matter  of,  30.  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  of,  43.  Pradical  obfer- 
vations  on, 44.  Earths  of,  5 1. 

Vegetable  alkali,  24.  Fixed 
vegetable  alkaline  fait,  21 X. 

Venice  treacle,  605. 

Veratrum ,  tindure  of,  466. 

Verdgrife,  oxymel  of,  523, 
Ointment  of,  637. 

Veffds,  giafs,  naked  and  coat¬ 
ed,  65,  66.  Cautions  with 
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refped  to  the  matter  of  other 
vellels,  n°  67- 

Vinegar ,  i  7.  Diftilled,  200. 

.  Concentrated,  201.  Of 
Squills,  399.  Aromatic, 
400.  Of  rofes,  401.  Of 
lead,  402.  Of  colchicum, 
403.  Syrup  of,  496. 

Vinous  fermentation*  n.  Pro- 
dud  of  14,  15.  Acid  of 
nitre,  351.  Spirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  3^2. 

Violets ,  fyrup  of,  5 1 I . 

Vitrified  antimony,  265. 

Vitriol  of  iron,  279.  Colco- 
thar  of,  280.  White,  316. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of,  349*  A- 
cid  elixir  of,  467.  Sweet 
ditto,  468. 

Vitriolated  conferve  of  rofe3, 
120.  Kali,  228.  Tartar, 
229.  Natron,  231.  Soda, 
232.  Purified  zinc,  water 
of  —  zinc  with  camphor, 
611. 

Vitriolic  acid,  weak,  196.  Ether 
fpirit  of,  349.  Acid,  vi¬ 
nous,  ib.  Ether,  or  ethereal 
liquor,  350.  Elixir  of  aloes, 
423.  Ether,  compound  fpi¬ 
rit  of,  485.  Water,  6 <2. 

Ulcerated  cancer,  ointment  for, 
66  2. 

Volatile  fal  ammoniac,  223. 
Liquor,  fait,  and  oil  of 
hartfhorn,  227.  Elixir  of 
guaiacum,  4^8. 

Vomica,  nux,  tindure  of,  477. 
W. 

Waters ,  fimple  diftilled,  319 — 
347.  Medicated,  606 — 6 1  3. 

Water,  a  principal  menftruum 
in  pharmacy,  72.  Subftan- 


Index.' 

ces  not  foluble  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of,  no  90,  See  Extrad* 
with,  128.  And  rule3  fot 
making  extrads  with,  129. 
Aerated,  205.  Of  kali, 
212.  Of  pure  ditto,  213. 
Of  ammonia,  222.  Of  pure 
ammonia,  225.  Of  aceta- 
ted  litharge,  310. 

Wax,  oil  of,  194.  Plafter, 
616  Ointment,  642 
Weights,  two  kinds  of,  ufed,  68. 
Table  of  the  weights  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fluid  meafures,  70. 
White  precipitate  of  mercury* 
298.  Vitriol,  316.  Lily- 
water,  341.  Poppy,  fyrup 
of,  503.  Ointment,  644. 
Wine ,  various  kinds  of,  13. 
Redified  fpirit  of,  a  men- 
flrnum  for  efTential  oils  or  re¬ 
fins  of  vegetables,  73.  Oil  of, 

180.  Medicated,  407 — 419. 
Camphorated  fpirit  of,  469. 

Wolfsbane ,  infpiffated  juice  ©f, 
125. 

Woodforrel ,  conferve  of  the 
leaves  of,  108. 

Woods,  decodion  of,  383. 
Wormwood,  conferve  of  the 
tops  of  fea,  no.  Extrad 
of,  146.  EfTential  oil  of, 

1 8 1.  Tindure  of,  420. 

Y. 

Yellow  ointment,  648.  Refin, 
ointment  of,  650.  Cerate 
of  ditto,  674. 

Z. 

Zedoary  wine,  418. 

Zinc,  preparations  of,  and  cop¬ 
per,  314 — 319.  Waterof.vi- 
triolated,  with  camphor, 6 1  f. 
Ointment  of  the  calx  of,  639. 
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Pharos.  PHAROS,  (Homer,  Strabo,  &c.),  a  (mail  oblong 
"  V  *  jfland,  adjoining  to  the  continent  of  Egypt,  over- 
againft  Alexandria.  On  this  ifland  flood  a  cognominal 
light-tower,  of  four  Tides,  each  fide  a  fladium  in  length ; 
and  the  tower  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  100  miles  off.  Some 
affirm,  each  of  its  four  corners  refled  on  a  large  fea- 
crab  of  giafs  or  of  hard  tranfparent  flone  of  Ethiopia 
or  Memphis.  Others  imagine  the  crabs  were  only 
added  externally  to  the  bafe  by  way  of  ornament,  or 
as  emblematical  of  its  fituation  and  ufe.  The  archited 
was  Softrates  the  Cnidian,  as  appears  by  an  infeription 
on  the  tower,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  who  laid 
<out  800  talents  upon  it.  On  account  of  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  the  entrance  to  which  was  difficult  and 
dangerous,  the  Pharos  was  called  the  key  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  fea ,  or  even  of  Egypt  itfelf  (Lucan)  :  and  Pharos, 
from  being  a  proper  name,  is  become  an  appellative  to 
dieaote  all  light-houfes. 
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Pharos,  or  Phare,  a  light-houfe  ;  a  pile  raifed  near  Pharos, 
a  port,  where  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  night,  to^^Y*8" 
guide  and  dired  vefTels  near  at  hand.  The  pharos  of 
Alexandria,  built  in  the  ifland  of  Pharos,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  was  anciently  very  famous,  infomuch  as  to 
communicate  its  name  to  all  the  reft.  This  raoft  mag¬ 
nificent  tower  confifted  of  feveral  ftories  and  galleries, 
with  a  lantern  at  top,  in  which  a  light  being  conti¬ 
nually  burning,  might  be  feen  for  many  leagues  at  fea, 
and  along  the  coaft.  It  was  accounted  one  of  the 
feven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  built  by  the  famed 
archited  Softrates,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  or,  according 
to  fome,  by  Deiphanes,  the  father  of  Softrates ;  and 
coft  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  800  talents.  The  feveral 
ftories  were  adorned  with  columns,  balluftrades,  galle¬ 
ries  of  the  fined  marble  and  workmanfhip ;  to  which 
fome  add,  that  the  archited  had  contrived  to  fallen 
fome  looking-glades  fo  artificially  againft  the  bigheft 

galleries, 


Pharpar, 

Phar/alia 
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galleries,  that  one  could  fee  in  them  aH  the  /hips  that 
failed  on  the  fea  for  a  great  way.  Inflead  of  which 
noble  ttru£ture,  one  fees  now  only  a  kind  of  irregular 
cattle,  without  ditches  or  outworks  of  any  ftrength,  the 
whole  being  accommodated  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  Hands,  and  which  it  feems  is  no 
higher  than  that  which  it  fliould  command.  Out  of 
the  midtt  of  this  clumfy  building  rifes  a  tower,  which 
ferves  for  a  light-houfe,  but  which  hath  nothing  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  old  one.  The  ColofTus  of 
Rhodes  alfo  ferved  as  a  pharos. 

PHARPAR,  or  Pharpbar,  is  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Damafcus,  or  rather  it  is  an  arm  of  the  Barrady  or 
Chryforrhoas,  which  waters  the  city  of  Damafcus  and 
the  country  about  it  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  “  Are  not  Aba- 
na  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damafcus,  better  than  all 
the  waters  of  Jfrael  The  river  of  Damafcus  has  its 
fountain  in  the  mountains  of  Libanus.  At  its  approach 
to  the  city  it  is  divided  into  three  arm3,  one  of 
which  pafles  through  Damafcus.  The  other  two 
water  the  gardens  round  about,  and  then  reuniting, 
they  lofe  themfelves  at  four  or  five  leagues  from  the 
city,  towards  the  north.  bee  Maundrell* s  'Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem  ;  fee  alfo  the  articles  Abana 
and  Damascus. 

PHARSALIA,  Pharsalium,  Pharfalus^  or 
Pharfalos,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Phthiotis,  a 
diftri&  of  Theff  Iy,  near  Pherse  and  Lnriffi,  to  which 
hi\  place  Pompey  fled  from  the  plains  of  Pharfalus  ; 
watered  by  the  river  Enipeus,  which  falls  into  the 
Apidanus,  and  both  together  into  the  Peneus.  Be¬ 
tween  Pharfalus  and  Enipeus,  Pompey  drew  up  his  men 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharfalia. 

In  this  battle,  the  advantage  with  rtfpeft  to  num¬ 
bers  was  greatly  on  the  fide  of  Pompey.  That  gene- 
ral  himfelf  was  on  the  left  with  the  two  legions  which 
Casfar  had  returned  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Scipio,  Pompey’s  father-in-law,  was  in  the 
centre,  with  the  legions  he  had  bi ought  from  Syria, 
and  the  reinforcements  fent  by  feveraf  kings  and  Hates 
^  Cilician  legion,  and  fome  cohorts 
which  had  ferved  in  Spain,  were  in  the  right,  under 
the  command  of  Afranius.  As  Pompey’s  right  wing 
was  covered  by  the  Enipeus,  he  Hrengthened  the  left 
with  his  /lingers,  archers,  and  the  7000  Roman  horfe, 
on  whom  chiefly  his  party  founded  their  hopes  of  vic¬ 
tory.  The  whole  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
with  very  little  fpaces  between  them.  In  conformity 
to  this  difpofition,  Casfar’s  army  was  drawn  up  in  the 
following  order  :  The  tenth  legion,  which  had  on  all 
occafions  fignaKzed  themfeives  above  all  the  refl,  was 
placed  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  ninth  in  the  left  ; 
but  as  the  latter  had  been  Confiderably  weakened  in 
the  a&ion  at  Dyrrhachium,  the  eighth  legion  was 
potted  fo  near  it  as  to  be  able  to  fupport  and  rein¬ 
force  it  upon  occafion.  The  rett  of  CaTar's  forces  filled 
up  the  fpace  between  the  two  wings.  Marc  Antony 
commanded  the  left  wing,  Sylla  the  right,  and  Cneius 
Domitius  CalviRus  the  main  body.  As  for  Caefar,  he 
potted  himfelf  in  the  right  over-ngaintt  Pompey,  that 
he  might  have  him  always  in  his  fight. 

Thus  was  the  whole  plain  covered,  from  Pharfalia 
to  the  Enipeus,  with  two  armies,  drefTed  and  armed 
after  the  fame  manner,  and  bearing  the  fame  enfigns 
the  Roman  eagles.  ompey  obferving  how  well  the 
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enemy  kept  the;r  ranks,  expefting  quietly  the  fignal  Phaifal/i. 

ot  oattle,  and  on  the  contrary  how  impatient  and  un- 1 - v— *■ 

ltendy  his  own  men  were,  running  up  and  down  in 

i  n\6-r  f°r  Want  exPer'ence,  he  began  to  be 
afraid  left  his  ranks  fhould  be  broken  upon  the  firft 
oniet ;  and  therefore  commanded  the  foot  in  the  front 
to  keep  their  ground,  and  quietly  wait  for  the  enemy. 

Ihe  two  arm.es,  though  within  reach  of  each  other, 
kept  a  mournful  filence  ;  but  at  length  the  trumpets 
founded  the  charge,  and  Cmfar’s  army  advanced  in 
good  order  td  begin  the  attack,  being  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  one  Cains  Craftimis,  a  centurimi,  who 
at  the  head  of  iio  men  threw  himfelf  upon  the  ene-  ' 
my  s  full  lme  with  incredible  fury.  This  he  lid  to 
acquit  himfelf  of  a  promife  he  had  folemnly  made  to 
X  ar,  w  10,  meeting  h.m  as  he  was  going  out  of  his 
,n,the  morllIU*  afked  him,  after  feme  difeourfe, 

4,  ,  .  ,  °{mw"  was  touching  the  event  of  the  battle? 

Jo  which  he,  ft  retching  out  his  hand,  replied  aloud, 

„\neTS  rZ‘a°Sy’  ,C^ar;  thouJhak  g/orioufly  conquer, 
and  I  my f elf  this  day  -will  be  the  fubjeS  of  thy  pralfi 
ci  er  dead  or  alive.  In  purfuance  of  this  promife  he 
roke  out  of  his  rank  as  foon  as  the  trumpet  founded;  , 
n  ,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  ran  in  upon  the 
enemy,  and  made  a  great  /laughter  of  them.  But 
while  he  was  ft, 11  prefling  forward,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  firft  line,  one  of  Pompey’s  men  ran  him 
in  at  the  mouth  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  point  of 

nSnonVr  /a,uer,out  at  the  hind  Part  of  his  neck. 

Upon  h,s  death  Pompey ’s  foldiers  took  courage,  and 

with  great  bravery  ltood  the  enemy's  oufet.  While 

Pnmn)0t'  T^r  thm  /harplr  enSar5ed  in  the  centre, 

Pompey  s  horfe  m  the  left  wing  marched  up  confi¬ 
dently  ;  and  having  firft  widened  their  ranks,  with 
a  de  ign  to  furround  Cmfar’s  right  wing,  charged  his 
cuvalry,  and  forced  them  to  give  ground.  Hereupon 
Cxfar  ordered  his  horfe  to  retreat  a  little,  and  give 
way  to  the  fix  cohorts,  which  he  had  ported  hAhe 
rear  as  a  ho  .y  of  referve.  Thefe,  upon  a  fignal 

fhT’TlT8  UPi  charged  thc  horfe  with 

that  resolution  and  good  order  which  is  peculiar  to 

men  who  have  fpent  all  their  lives  in  camps.  They 
remembered  their  mftru&ions,  not  ftriking  at  the  leg* 
or  thighs  of  the  enemy,  but  aiming  only  af  their  faciL 

deSed^eff^f  eianV6W  mann- %hting  had  he 

dtfired  effedt.  For  the  young  patricians,  whom  Cm- 

tfee  fetty  young  dancers,  not 
be  mg  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  having  their  faces 
de  ormed  with  fears,  turned  their  backs,  and,  covering 
then  faces  with  their  hands,  fled  in  the  utmoft  con- 

Cmfar’s  meTd-H16  ‘'°0t  f  ths  m8rCF  of  the  enemy. 

Cxlar  s  men  did  not  purfue  the  fugitives ;  but  char- 

gi ng  the  foot  of  that  wing,  now  naked  and  un- 
pieces^*  fUrr°Undcd  £hem>  and  cut  -"oil  of  them  in 
Pompey  was  fo  tranfported  with  rage,  in  feeing  the 

cestW  r,  UhS  1>Ut  t0  or  cut  in  pie- 

£;®’  that  ^  -  h‘S  "“7*  and  retired  P^wly  towards 

his  camp  ookmg  more  like  a  man  diftracted  and  be- 
fide  himfelf  than  one  who  by  his  exploits  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  the  Great.  When  he  had  reached' 
the  camp,  he  retired  to  his  tent  without  fpeakin-r  3 
word  to  any;  and  continued  there,  like  one  diftrafted 
and  out  of  his  fenfes,  till  his  whole  army  was  defeated, 

Ctefar  no  fooner  faw  htmfelf  matter  of  the  field  than 
4  ‘  Its 
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ashsfRR*.  Tjc  matclea  to  attack  the  enemy’s  entrenchments,  that 

1 - *» - '  Pompey  might  not  have  time  to  recoiled  himfelf. 

When  Pompey  was  informed  that  his  rival  was  advan¬ 
cing  to  attack  his  entrenchments,  he  then  firft  feemed 
to  have  recovered  his  fenfee,  and  cried  out,  IVhat ,  into 
my  camp  too !  He  faid  no  more  ;  but  immediately  lay¬ 
ing  afide  the  marks  of  his  dignity,  and  putting  on 
fuch  a  garment  as  might  beft  favour  his  flight,  he  ftole 
out  at  the  decuman  gate,  and  took  the  road  to  La- 
rilla,  which  city  had  hitherto  Ihown  great  attachment 
to  him.  In  the  mean  time  Cuefar  began  the  attack 
on  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  was  vigoronfly  defended 
bv  the  cohorts  Pompey  had  left  to  guard  it ;  but  they 
Were  at  length  forced  to  yield.  Csefar  was  not  a  little 
furprifed,  when,  after  having  forced  the  entrench¬ 
ments,  he  found  the  enemy’s  tents  and  pavilions  rich- 
iy  adorned  with  carpets  and  hangings,  their  couches 
ftrewcd  with  flowers,  their  tables  ready  fpread,  and 
fideboards  fet  out  with  abundance  of  plate,  bowls, 
and  piaffes,  and  fome  of  them  even  filled  with  wine. 


Zccflurts. 


So  great  was  the  confidence  of  Pompey’s  party,  that 
they  made  preparations  before  hand  for  pleainres  to  he 
enjoyed  after  the  vi&ory.  which  they  thought  certain. 
In  Pompey ’s  tent,  Caefar  found  the  box  in  which  he 
kept  his  letters  2  but,  with  a  moderation  and  magna¬ 
nimity  worthy  of  himfelf,  he  burnt  them  all,  without 
Yeading  one-;  faying,  chat  he  had  rather  be  ignorant 
.of  crimes,  than  obliged  to  piuufh  them. 

The  next  day,  when  the  dead  were  numbered,  it 
appeared  that  Csefar  had  fcarce  loll  200  men  ;  among 
whom  was  about  30  centurions,  whom  Qefar  caufed 
to  be  buried  with  great  fokmnity.  He  did  particular 
honours  to  the  body  of  Craftinus,  who  had  begun  the 
battle;  and  ordered  hisafhes  to  be  depofited  in  a^tomb, 
which  he  ere&ed  to  his  memory.  On  Pompey’s  fide, 
the  number  of  the  dead  amounted  to  15,000  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  and  to  25,000  according  to  others  Car- 
far  took  24,000  prifonera,  eiglrt  eagles,  and  180  en- 
figns. 

Pharsalia,  an  epic  poem,  compofed  by  Lucan  on 
the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Csefar,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  vi&ory  of  the  latter  over  the  former, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  is  a  poem  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have 
great  beauties  and  great  defe&s  ;  but  we  are  the  lefs 
capable  of  estimating  its  merit  as  a  whole,  that  either 
time  has  deprived  us  of  the  laft  books,  or  its  author 
has  left  it  incomplete.  “  The  fubjed  of  the  Phirfa- 
lia  (fays  an  excellent  critic)  carries  undoubtedly  all 
the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity  ;  neither  does  it  want 
unity  of  object,  viz.  the  triumph  of  Css  fir  over  the 
Roman  liberty.  In  the  choice  of  that  fubjed,  he 
thinks,  however,  that  the  author  was  not  happy.  The 
civil  wars  were  too  recent  to  admit  in  the  defeription 
of  them  the  embellilhments  of  fi&ion  and  machinery. 
The  fables  of  the  gods  mixed  with  the  exploits  of  Cue- 
far  and  Pompey,  inftead  of  railing,  would  have  dimi- 
uiflied,  the  dignity  of  fuch  well  known  fads.”  Another 
objedion  to  the  fubjed,  perhaps  more  forcible  than  this, 
arifes  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  and  the  abilities  of 
the  generals.  Lucan  was  a  friend  to  liberty,  and 
wifhed  to  raife  the  charatter  of  Pompey  and  Cato  ; 
but  in  fpite  of  his  utmofl  efforts,  they  are  always 
tel  ip  fed  by  the  fuperior  talents  and  confequcnt  fuccefs 
of  Caefar.  A 11  his  diaraftera,  however,  are  drawn 
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with  fpirlt,  and  with  uncommon  regard  to  truth  }  and  Pharfalla 
fome  of  the  fpeeches  which  he  puts  into^  the  mouths  pha£0j^ 
of  his  heroes  are  equal  for  moral  fublimity  to  any  ^ 

thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  antiquity. 

“  There  are  in  the  Pharfalia  (continues  the  critic  al¬ 
ready  quoted)  feveral  very  poetical  and  fpirited  de¬ 
feription  s.  But  the  author’s  chief  ftrength  does  not 
lie  either  in  narration  or  description.  His  narration 
is  often  dry  and  harfh  ;  his  defcriptions  are  often  over¬ 
wrought,  and  employed  too  upon  difagreeable  objects. 

His  principal  merit  confills  in  his  fentiments,  which 
are  generally  noble  and  ftriking,  and  exprefled  in  that 
giowing  and  ardent  manner  which  peculiarly  diftm- 
guifnes  him.  Lucan  is  the  molt  philofophicaL  and 
the  moll  public-fpirited  poet  of  all  antiquity.  Hie 
was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca  the  philofo- 
pher  ;  was  himfelf  a  Stoic;  and  the  fpirit  of  that  phi- 
lofopliy  breathes  throughout  his  poem  We  mull  ob- 
ferve,  too,  that  he  is  the  only  ancient  epic  poet  whom 
the  fubjedl  of  his  poem  really  and  deeply  interefted. 

Lucan  recounted  no  fitfion.  He  was  a  Roman,  and  had 
felt  all  the  direful  effe&s  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and 
of  that  fevete  defpotifm  which  fucceeded  the  lofs  of  li¬ 
berty.  His  high  and  bold  fpirit  made  him  enter  deep¬ 
ly  into  this  fubjedl,  and  kindle,  on  many  occafions* 
into  the  mod  real  warmth.  Hence,  he  abounds  in 
exclamations  and  apoftrophes,  which  are  almoft  always 
well  timed,  and  fupported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that 
d©  him  no  fmall  honour. 

“  But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can 
never  be  mentioned,  without  their  fuggefting  his  ble- 
mi/hes  alfo.  As  his  principal  excellency  is  a  lively 
and  glowing  genius,  which  appears  fometimes  in  his 
defcription3,  and  very  often  in  his  fentiments,  his  great 
in  kntk  L  want  of  moderation.  He  carries 


defedl  in  both  is  want  of  moderation.  He  carries 
every  thing  to  an  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to 
flop.  From  an  effort  to  aggrandife  his  objedls,  he  be¬ 
comes  tumid  and  unnatural :  and  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  where  the  fecond  line  of  one  of  his  deferip- 
tions  is  fublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rife 
ftill  higher,  is  perfe&ly  bombafl.  Lucan  lived  in  an 
age  when  the  fchools  of  the  declaimers  had  begun  to 
corrupt  the  eloquence  and  tafle  of  Rome.  .  He  was 
not  free  from  the  infedlion  ,  and  too  often,  inftead  of 
fhovving  the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  fpirit  of 
the  declaimer  ;  but  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  author  of 
lively  and  original  genius.” 

PHARUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  hexandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia dafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fourth  order. 
Gramma.  The  male  calyx  is  a  bivalved  uniflorous 
glume  ;  the  corolla,  a  bivaived  glume  ;  the  female  ca¬ 
lyx  the  fame  with  the  male  ;  the  corolla  an  uniffo- 
rous,  long,  and  wrapping  glume.  There  is  but  one 
feed. 

PHARYNX,  in  anatomy.  Sec  there,  p.  708,  709. 

PHASCUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of 
rnufci,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
Theanthera  is  operculated,  with  a  ciliated  mouth  ;  thr 
calyptrx  are  minute. 

PH  ASEOLUS,  the  Kidney-bhIan  ;  a  genus  ol  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  h  only  one  fpecies;  but  of  this  there  are 
many  varieties.  Thofe  principally  cultivated  for  the 

table  are,  1.  The  common  white,  or  Dutch  kidney- 
1  bear*. 
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Fhafeolus.  bean.  2.  The  fmnller  kidney-bean,*  commonly  called 
-v-r-«  the  Battcrfea  kidney -bean.  And,  3.  The  upright  fort, 
called  the  tree  kidney -bean. 

1.  The  firfl  fort  was  fome  time  ago  propagated  in 
England,  and  is  flill  in  Holland  ;  it  grows  very  tall, 
and  requires  long  flakes  and  poles  to  climb  on,  and  its 
beans  are  confiderably  broad  r  this  makes  them  lefs 
faleable  in  the  markets,  people  fuppofing  them  to  be 
old  becaufe  they  are  broad,*  and  they  are  hence  grown 
into  difufe,  though  a  much  more  valuable  kind  for 
eating  than  any  other. 

2.  The  fecond  fort,  or  Battcrfea  bean,  is  what  is 
more  univerfally  cultivated  :  it  never  grows  very  tall, 
nor  rambles  far,  and  the  air  can  eafily  pafs  between 
the  rows,  becaufe  of  its  moderate  growth  ,*  and  this 
makes  it  bear  plentifully,  and  ripen  well  for  the  table. 
It  13  the  befl  tafled  bean,  except  the  lafl. 

3.  The  third,  or  tree  kidney  bean,  is  alfo  a  plen¬ 
tiful  bearer,  and  never  rambles,  but  grows  up  in  form 
of  a  fhrub  ;  but  its  beans  are  broader  than  the  Batter- 
fea  kind,  and  are  not  fo  well  tailed. 

They  are  all  propagated  from  feeds,  which  are  to 
be  put  into  the  ground  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April  for  an  early  crop:  but  thefe  fhould 
have  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil ;  they  mull  alfo 
be  planted  in  a  dry  feafon.  The  manner  of  planting 
them  is,  to  draw  lines  with  a  bough  over  the  bed,  at 
two  feet  and  a  half  diflance,  into  which  the  feeds  are 
to  be  dropped  at  about  two  inches  afunder  ;  and  the 
earth  is  to  be  drawn  over  them  with  the  head  of  a  rake, 
to  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep.  In  a  week  after 
fowing,  the  plants  will  appear,  and  the  earth  fhould 
be  drawn  up  about  their  flalks  as  they  rife  up  ;  for  a 
few  days  after  this  they  will  require  no  further  care, 
except  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and,  when  the 
beans  appear,  to  have  them  gathered  twice  a-week  ; 
for  if  the  beans  are  fufFered  to  hang  on  too  long,  they 
not  only  become  of  no  value,  but  they  weaken  the 
plant.  The  fi  fl  crop  of  kidney-beans  will  continue  a 
month  in  good,  order  ;  and,  to  fupply  the  table  after¬ 
wards,  there  fhould  be  frefh  fowings  in  March,  April, 
May,  and  June  ;  the  lafl  of  which  will  continue  till 
the  frofU  come  to  deflroy  them.  Some  raife  their 
early  crops  on  hot-beds;  and  this  is  to  be  done  ex- 
a&ly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  raifing  the  early  cu¬ 
cumbers. 

A  new  fpecies  of  phafeolus,  apparently  a  very  ufe- 
ful  one,  ha3  been  difeovered  by  M.  Moraney,  “  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Morne  Rouge,  dependant  on  the  Cape 
we  fuppofe  Cape  Fran5ois  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domin¬ 
go.  In  his  fearch  for  plants,  fubfervient  to  his  col¬ 
lection  of  infects  for  the  king's  cabinet,  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  night,  and  he  palled  it  in  a  cave,  to  which 
he  had  recourfe  for  fhelter.  At  its  extremity  he  found 
beds  of  foffils,  broken  pieces  of  burnt  earthen-ware, 
fome  tools  and  other  things,  which  fhowed  th?t  this 
cave  had  formerly  been  the  habitation  of  the  natives. 
Near  it  he  faw  a  climbing  plant  attached  to  fome  trees, 
with  clutters  of  dry  pods  hanging  from  it.  Thefe  he 
gathered,  and  on  his  return  fowed  the  feed.  Some 
months  after,  the  plants  grew  tall  and  ftrong :  they 
appeared  to  referable  a  phafeolus  known  at  Perpignan 
by  the  name  of  car  aquae  la,  and  in  the  fuperb  port¬ 
folios  of  the  king  by  that  of  phafeolus  Indicus ,  cochleato 
fore,  which  produced  many  roots,  not  unlike  the  ma- 
Vol,  XIV.  Part  II. 


nioc.  On  examining  the  root  after  the  pods  were  Phafcs 
ripe,  he  found  from  three  to  eight  roots  of  this  kind.  ,  H 
The  force  of  the  vegetation  was  wonderful ;  but  dread-  Phafianus», 
ing  the  deleterious  effe&s  of  recent  manioc,  he  did 
not  tafle  them,  but  fubje&ed  them  to  a  chemical  ana- 
lyfis,  which  proved  nothing.  After  boiling  them  in 
water  a  little  falted,  he  ventured  to  tafle  them,  and 
found  them  moifl,  un&uous,  and  faccharine,  not  un¬ 
like  potatoes.  He  made,  after  fome  hours  trial,  very 
good  caffava  with  them,  without  being  incommoded 
by  the  difagreeable  fibres  which  are  met  with  in  the 
manioc  during  this  operation.  Since  that  time,  bif- 
cuit  and  bread  have  been  made  from  thefe  roots  by 
M.  Lombart  counfellor  at  the  Cape.  The  plant  has 
been  found  to  be  very  common  in  the  woods.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  peculiar  management  :  its  roots  are  in  fea¬ 
fon  when  the  pods  blacken^  and  its  fibres  run  in  every 
direction,  fearching  for  nourifhment  through  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  receiving  the  imprefiion  of  the  ilrata 
without  ‘injury.  If  the  principal  root  is  left,  the  plant 
fhoots  again  and  flourifhes  as  before  ;  buc  it  is  not  yet 
afeertained  whether  it  puts  forth  any  new  roots.  The 
feeds  are  not  alimentary  when  dreffed,  as  if  nature 
defigned  them  only  for  propagating  other  plants. 

Every  ufe  which  a  farinaceous  plant  can  fupply,  this 
pew  phafeolus  has  fuccefsfnlly  anfwered  ;  and  the  feeds 
in  the  hands  of  MefTrs  Heretier  and  Thouin  will 
probably  furnifh  a  fufEcient  quantity  for  curiofity  as 
well  as  ufe. 

PHASES,  in  aftronoray,  from  the  Greek  word 
to  appear  the  feveral  appearances  or  quantities  of 
illumination  of  the  moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the 
other  planets.  See  Astronomy. 

PHASGA,  or  Pisgah,  (Mofes),  a  mountain  on  the 
other  fide  Jordan,  joined  to  Abarim  and  Nebo,  and 
running  fouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arnon  :  from 
which  Mofts  had  a  view  of  the  promifed  land,  and 
where  he  died,  having  before  appointed  Jofhua  his 
fucceffor.  Wells  takes  Pifgah  and  Nebo  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  names  of  one  and  the  fame  mountain,  a  part  or 
branch  of  the  mountains  Abarim,  (Deut.  xxxii.  49. 
compared  with  Deut.  xxxiv.  1.)  Or  that  the  top  of 
Nebo  was  peculiarly  called  Pifgah;  or  fome  other  part 
of  it,  cut  out  in  fteps,  as  the  primitive  word  denotes  : 
and  thus  it  is  rendered  by  Aquila,  by  a  Greek  word 
fignifying  cut  out  (Jerome).  There  was  alfo  a  city 
of  this  name,  id. ;  and  the  adjoining  country  was  in  like 
manner  called  Pifgah,  id. 

PHASIANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  gallinse.  The  cheeks  are  covered  with 
a  fmooth  naked  fkiii. 

Gibbons,  in  his  Roman  Hiflory,  tells  us,  that  the 
name  Phajianus  is  derived  from  the  river  Phasis,  the 
banks  of  which  is  the  native  habitation  of  the  phea- 
fant.  See  Phasis. 

1.  The  galhis,  or  common  dunghill  cock  and  hen,  Dunghill 
with  a  compreffed  caruncle  or  flefhy  comb  on  the  too  Cock. 
of  the  head,  and  a  couple  of  caruncles  or  wattles  under 
the  chin.  The  ears  are  naked,  and  the  tail  is  comprei- 
fed  and  ere<5led.  Of  all  other  birds,  perhaps  this  fp*»- 
cies  affords  the  greateft  number  of  varieties ;  there  be¬ 
ing  fcarce  two  to  be  found  that  exactly  refemble  each 
other  in  plumage  and  form.  The  tail,  which  makes 
fuch  a  beautiful  figure  in  the  generality  of  thefe  bir dp, 
is  yet  found  entirely  wanting  in  others  ;  and  not  only 
3  I*  the 
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Fhafianu*.  the  tail,  bat  the  rump  alfo.  The  toes,  which  are 

>— "v - -  ufually  four  in  all  animals  of  the  poultry  kind,  yet  in  a 

fpecies  of  the  cock  arc  found  to  amount  to  five.  The 
feathers,  which  lie  fo  fleek  and  in  fuch  beautiful  order 
in  mod  of  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with>are  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  breed  all  inverted,  and  Hand  flaring  the  wrong 
way.  Nay,  there  is  a  fpecies  that  comes  from  Japan, 
which  inftead  of  feathers  feems  to  be  covered  over  with 

hair. 

It  is  not  well  afcertaineti  when  the  cock  was  fir  ft 
made  domedic  in  Europe  ;  but  it  is  generally  agieed 
that  we  fird  had  him  in  our  weftcru  world  from  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia.  Aridophanes  calls  the  cock  the 
Perfian  bird;  and  tells  us  he  enjoyed  that  kingdom  be¬ 
fore  fome  of  its  earlied  monarchs.  T  his  animal  was  in 
fa  a  known  fo  early  even  in  the  mod  favage  parts  of 
Europe,  that  we  are  told  the  cock  was  one  of  the  for¬ 
bidden  foods  among  the  ancient  Britons.  Indeed,  the 
domedic  fowl  feems  to  have  banifhed  the  wild  one. 
Perfia  itfelf,  that  fird  introduced  it  to  our  acquaintance, 
feems  no  longer  to  know  it  in  its  natural  form  ;  and  if 
we  did  not  find  it  wild  in  fome  of  the  woods  of  India, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  iflancis  in  the  Indian  ocean,  we 
might  begin  to  doubt,  as  lias  been  done  with  regard  to 
fheep,  in  what  form  it  fird  exifled  in  r*  date  of  nature. 
But  the  cock  is  dill  found  in  the  iflands  of  Tinian, 
in  many  others  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the  woods 
on  the  coad  of  Malabar,  in  its  ancient  date  of  inde¬ 
pendence?  In  his  wild  condition,  his  plumage  is  black 
and  yellow,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  yellow  and  purple. 
There  is  another  peculiarity  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  Indian 
woods  ;  their  bones,  which,  when  boiled,  with  us  are 
white,  as  every  body  knows,  in  thofe  are  as  black  as 
ebony. 

In  their  fird  propagation  in  Europe,  there  were  di- 
flinaions  then  that  now  fuhfid  no  longer.  The  an¬ 
cients  edeemed  thofe  fowls  whofe  plumage  was  reddilh 
as  invaluable  ;  but  as  for  the  white,  it  was  confidered 
as  utterly  unfit  for  domedic  purpofes.  Thefe  they  re¬ 
garded  as  fubjeft  to  become  a  prey  to  rapacious  birds; 
and  Aridotle  thinks  them  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former. 
Indeed,  his  divifion  of  thofe  birds  feems  taken  from 
their  culinary  ufes  :  the  one  fort  he  calls  generoux  and 
, nolle ,  being  remarkable  for  fecundity  ;  the  other  fort, 
ignoble  andufeleft ,  from  their  derility.  Thefe  diftinc- 
*  tions  differ  widely  from  our  modern  notions  of  genero* 
fity  in  this  animal  ;  that  which  we  call  the  game-cock 
being  by  no  means  fo  fruitful  as  the  ungenerous  dung¬ 
hill  cock,  which  we  tieat  with  contempt.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  had  their  cock-matches  as  well  as  we  ;  but  it  is 
probable  they  did  not  enter  into  our  refinement  of  choo- 
iing  out  the  mod  barren  of  the  fpecies  for  the  purpofes 
of  combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world  has  greater 
courage  than  the  cock  when  oppofed  to  one  of  his  own 
fpecies  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  woild  where  refine¬ 
ment  and  polilhed  manners  have  not  entirely  taken 
place,  cock-fighting  is  a  principal  diverfion.  In  China, 
India,  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  all  over  theEafl,  cock*- 
fighting  is  the  fport  and  amufemer.t  even  of  kings  mid 
princes.  With  us  it  is  declining  every  day  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  in  time  become  only  the  paflime  of 
the  lowed  vulgar.  See  the  article  Cock  pit. 

The  cock  claps  his  wings  before  he  fings  or  crows. 
His  fight  is  very  piercing;  and  he  never  fails  to  cry  in  a 
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peculiar  manner,  when  he  difeovers  any  bird  of  prey  PhafiantiK 
in  the  air.  His  extraordinary  courage  is  thought 
to  proceed  from  his  being  the  mod  falacious  of  all 
other  birds  whatfoever.  A  fingle  cock  fuffices  for  ten 
or  a  dozen  hens  ;  and  it  is  faid  of  him  that  he  is  the 
only  animal  wbofe  fplrits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence. 

But  then  he  foon  grows  old  ;  the  radical  moiilnre  is 
exhauded  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  he  becomes  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  for  the  purpofeR  of  impregnation.  “  Hens 
alfo  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Willoughby),  as  they  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  daily  lay  eggs,  cannot  fufik  e 
for  fo  many  births,  but  for  the  mod  part  after  three 
years  become  effete  and  barren  :  for  when  they  have 
exhauded.  all  their  feed-eggs,  of  which  they  had  but  a 
certain  quantity  from  the  beginning,  they  mud  necef- 
farily  ccafe  to  lay,  there  being  no  new  ones  generated 
within.” 

The  hen  feldom  clutches  a  brood  of  chickens  above 
once  a  feafon,  though  Indances  have  been  known  in 
which  they  produced  two.  The  number  of  eggs  a  do¬ 
medic  hen  will  lay  in  the  year  are  above  200,  provi¬ 
ded  ftie  be  well  fed  and  fupplied  with  water  and  liber¬ 
ty.  It  matters  not  much  whether  fhe  be  trodden  by 
the  cock  or  no;  (he  will  continue  to  lay,  although  the 
eggs  of  this  kind  can  never  by  hatching  be  brought  to 
produce  a  living  animal.  Her  ned  is  made  without  any 
care,  if  left  to  herfelf ;  a  hole  fcratched  into  the  ground, 
among  a  few  buihes,  is  the  only  preparation  fhe  makes 
for  this  feafon  of  patient  expectation.  Nature,  almod 
exhauded  by  its  own  fecundity,  feem3  to  inform  her  of 
the  proper  time  for  hatching,  which  fhe  herfelf  tedifies 
by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  difeontinuing  to  lay.  The 
good  houfewives,  who  often  get  more  by  their  hens 
laying  than  by  their  chickens,  often  artificially  protra& 
this  clucking  feafon,  and  fometimes  entirely  remove 
it.  As  foon  as  a  hen  begins  to  cluck,  they  dint  her  in 
her  provifions  ;  which,  if  that  fails,  they  plunge  her 
into  cold  Water ;  this,  for  the  time,  effe&ually  puts  back, 
her  hatching  ;  but  then  it  often  kills  the  poor  bird, 
who  takes  cold  and  dies  under  the  operation. 

If  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  the  hen  would  feldom  lay 
above  20  eggs  in  the  fame  ned>  without  attempting  ta 
hatch  them  :  but  in  proportion  as  fhe  lays,  her  eggo 
are  removed  ;  and  fhe  continues  to  lay,  vainly  hoping 
to  increafe  the  number.  In  the  wild  date,  the  hen 
feldom  lay9  above  15  eggs;  but  then  her  provifion 
is  more  difficultly  obtained,  and  fhe  is  perhaps  fen- 
fible  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  too  numerous  a 
family. 

When  the  hen  begins  to  fit,  nothing  can  exceed  her 
perfeverance  and  patience  ;  {he  continues  for  fome  days 
immoveable  ;  and  when  forced  away  by  the  importu¬ 
nities  of  hunger,  fhe  quickly  returns.  Sometimes  alfo 
her  eggs  become  too  hot  for  her  to  bear,  efpecially  if 
fhe  be  furnifhed  with  too  warm  a  ned  within  doors,  for 
then  fhe  is  obliged  to  leave  them  to  cool  a  little  :  thua 
the  warmth  of  the  ned  only  retards  incubation,  and 
often  puts  the  brood  a  day  or  two  back  in  the  fhell. 

While  the  hen  fits,  fhe  carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and 
even  removes  them  to  different  fituations  ;  till  a  length, 
in  about  three  weeks,  the  young  brood  begin  to  give 
figns  of  a  defire  to  burd  their  confinement.  When  by 
the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  which  ferve3  like  a 
pioneer  on  this  occafion,  they  have  broke  themfelvesa 
paffage  through  the  (hell,  the  hen  dill  continues  to  fit 
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The ftrongefland  beft  chickens  hatched  put  under  him,  which  he  will  treat  with  the  Phalkmi*. 


famK  till  all  are  excluded.  _  _ _ 

■v  generally  are.the  firft  candidates  for  liberty;  the  weak- 
eft  come  behind,  and  fome  even  die  in  the  fheil.  When 
all  are  produced,  fhe  then  leads  them  forth  to  provide 
for  themfelves.  Her  affection  and  her  pride  feem  then 
to  alter  her  very  nature,  and  correct  her  imperfections. 
No  longer  voracious  or  cowardly,  fhe  abftains  from  all 
food  that  her  young  can  fwallow,  and  flies  boldly  at 
every  creature  that  file  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mif- 
chief.  Whatever  the  invading  animal  be,  (he  boldly 
attacks  him  ;  thehorfe,  the  hogr,  or  the  maftifF.  When 
<%  marching  at  the  head  of  her  little  troop,  fhe  ads  the 
commander  ;  and  has  a  variety  of  notes  to  call  her  nu¬ 
merous  train  to  their  food,  or  to  warn  them  of  ap¬ 
proaching  danger.  Upon  one  of  thefe  occafions,  the 
whole  brood  have  been  feen  to  run  for  feenrity  into  the 
thickeft  part  of  an  hedge,  while  the  hen  herfelf  ven¬ 
tured  boldly  forth,  and  faced  a  fox  that  came  for  plun¬ 
der. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greateft  number  that 
a  eoo.i  hen  can  rear  and  clutch  at  a  time  ;  but  as  this 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  eggs,  fchemes 
have  been  imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggsof  an  hen, 
and  thus  turn  her  produce  to  the  greatefl  advantage. 
By  thefe  contrivances  it  has  been  obtained,  that  a  hen 
that  ordinarily  produces  but  12  chickens  in  the  year, 
is  found  to  produce  as  many  chickens  as  eggs,  and 
coufeqiiently  often  above  200.  This  contrivance  is  the 
artificial  method  of  Hatching  chickens  in  ffcoves,  as  is 
pra&ifed  at  Grand  Cairo;  or  in  a  chemical  elaboratory 
properly  graduated,  as  has  been  effefted  by  Mr  Reau¬ 
mur.  At  Grand  Cairo,  they  thus  produce  6000  or 
7000  chickens  at  a  time  ;  where,  as  they  are  brought 
forth  iu  their  mild  fpring,  which  is  warmer  than  our 
fummer,  the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutching.  But 
it  is  otherwife  in  our  colder  and  unequal  climate  ;  the 
little  animal  may  without  much  difficultv  be  hatched 
from  the  fheil,  but  they  alinofl  all  perifti  when  exolu- 
ded.  To  remedy  this,  Reaumur  has  made  ufe  of  a 
woollen  hen,  as  lie  calls  it  ;  which  v/as  nothing  more 
than  -putting  the  young  ones  in  a  warn  bafket,  and 
clapping  over  them  a  thick  woollen  canopy. 

Capons  may  very  eaiily  be  taught  to  clutch  a  frefh 
brood  of  chickens  throughout  the  year  ;  fo  that  when 
one  little  colony  is  thus  reared,  another  may  be  brought 
to  fucceed  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
capons  thus  employed  ;  and  the  manner  of  teaching 
them  is  this :  Firft  the  capon  is  made  very  tame,  fo  as 
to  feed  from  one’s  hand  ;  then,  about  evening,  they 
pluck  the  feathers  off  his  bread,  and  rub  the  bare  ikin 
with  nettles  ;  they  then  put  the  chickens  tomim,  which 
prcfently  run  under  his  breaft  and  belly,  and  probably 
rubbing  his  bare  fkin  gently  with  their  heads,  allay  the 
flinging  pain  which  the  nettles  had  juft  produced. 
This  is  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights,  till  the  ani¬ 
mal  takes  an  a|Fe£tion  to  the  chickens  that  have  thus 
given  him  relief,  and  continues  to  give  them  the  pro- 
teiffion  they  feek  for  :  perhaps  alfo  the  querulous  voice 
of  the  chickens  may  be  pleafant  to  him  in  mifery,  and 
invite  him  to  fuccour  the  diftreflejf.  He  from  that  time 
brings  up  a  brood  of  chickens  like  a  hen,  clutching 
them,  feeding  them,  clucking,  and  performing  all  the 
functions  of  the  tendered  parent.  A  capon  once  ac- 
cuftomed  to  this  fervice,  will  not  give  over ;  but  when 
one  brood  is  grown  up,  he  may  have  another  nearly 


fame  tendernefs  he  did  the  former. 

i.  he  cock,  from  his  falacioufnefs,  is  allowed  to  be  a 
fhort-lived  animal  ;  but  how  long  thefe  birds  live,  if 
left  to  themfelves,  is  not  yet  Weil  afeertained  by  any 
I11  dorian.  As  they  arc  kept  only  for  profit,  and  in 
a  few  years  become  unfit  for  generation,  there  are 
few  that,  from  mere  motives  of  curiofity,  will  make 
the  tedious  experiment  of  maintaining  a  proper  num¬ 
ber  till  they  die.  Aldrovandus  hints  their  age  to  be 
10  years ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  its  ex¬ 
tent.  They  are  fubjed  to  fome  diforders  ;  and  as 
for  potfons,  befides  nux  vomica,  which  is  fatal  to 
mod  animals  except  man,  they  are  injured,  33  Liu- 
ntcus  a  Herts,  by  elderberries;  of*  which  they  ate  not  a 
little  fond. 

Of  this  fpecies  Mr  Latham  enumerates  no  lefs  than 
13  varieties,  beginning  with  the  wild  cock,  which  is  , 
a  third  lefs  in  the  body  than  the  domeftic  cock.  This 
variety  he  imagines  to  be  the  original  (lock  from 
whence  all  our  domeftic  varieties  have  fprung.  They 
appear  to  be  natives  of  the  forefts  of  India.  There 
are  but  few  places,  however,  as  Mr  Latham  goes 
011  to  obferve,  where  the  different  voyagers  have  not 
met  with  cocks  and  hens,  either  wild  or  tame  ;  and 
mention  has  been  particularly  made  of  finding  them 
at  St  Jago,  Pulo  Condore,  Me  of  Timor,  Philippine 
and  Molucca  l(les,  Sumatra  and  Java,  New  Guinea, 
liman,  and  moll  of  the  ifles  of  the  South  jSeas.— 
riiofe  of  Polo  Condore  are  very  much  like  our  own, 
but  confi  lerably  lefs,  being  only  of  the  fize  of  a  crow. 

1  he  cocks  crow  like  ours,  but  their  voices  are  much 

more  fmall  and  fliri  11— Damp.  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  on, _ 

Two  wild  ones  were  (hot  there  Ly  our  lad  vovagers.— 

Ellis's  Narr.  ii.  p  *40.  Thofe  of  Sumatra  and  Java 
are  remarkably  large,  and  are  called  the  St  Jago  breed. 

1  lie  cock  is  in  tall  as  to  peck  off  a  common  dining, 
table.  When  fatigued,  he  tits  down  on  the  firft  joint 
of  the  leg  ;  and  is  then  taller  than  the  common  fowls, 

Hijl.  Sumatr.  p.  98.  They  are  found  in  New  Gui- 
rien,  but  not  in  great  plenty. — Forr.  Voy.  p.  joy. 

'I  he  fowls  which  were  met  with  wil  1  at  Tinian  «  were 
run  down  without  much  trouble,  as  they  could  fcar.e 
fly  farther  than  100  yards  at  a  flight.'’— Anfon's  Voy. 
p.416.  Forller  oloferves,  that  they  are  plenty  at  E after. 

Society,  and  Friendly  Kies  :  at  the  two  laft  they  are 
ot  a  prodigious  h/.e.  They  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
Marquefas,  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia  ;  but  the 
Low  Ifles  are  quite  deftitute  of  them.— See  Obf.  p. 

'9L  -  Ducks  and  poultry  are  numerous  in  the 
Sandwich  Ifles. — Cool's  Journal ,  p.  229.  Ip  re- 
fpeft  to  Europe,  little  need  be  faid,  as  varieties  with- 
out  end  are  everywhere  feen,  an  1  their  manners  fully 
known  to  every  one.  It  is  obferved,  however,  that 
they  breed  moll  freely  in  the  warmer  iituations.  In 
the  very  cold  regions,  thon.rh  they  will  live  and  thrive, 
they  ceafe  to  multiply.  They  are  not  found  to  breed 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia  j  and  in  Groenland 

are  only  kept  as  rarities - Faun.  Groen.  On  the 

whole,  it  feems  quite  unnecelfary,  to  enlarge  further 
on  a  fubjedl  weil  known  to  every  body.  They  are  fo 
common,  that  every  one  who  wilhes  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  nature  and  manners,  has  the  means 
of  fitch  knowledge  in  his  power.  Thofe  who  wilh 
lor  minuter  deferiptions,  we  mud  refer  to  the  authors 
3  D  2  who 
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who  have  profeffedly  written  on  the  fubjeft. ;  for  the  fined  ftate. 
varieties  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  refer 

to  Mr  Latham.  . 

2.  The  motmot,  or  Guinea  pheafant,  is  brownilh, 
fomewhat  red  below,  with  a  wedge-like  tail,  and  wants 
fpurs.  3.  The  colchicus  is  red,  with  a  blue  head,  a 
wedge- fhaped  tail,  and  papillous  cheeks.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Africa  and  Afia.  4.  The  argus  is  yellowifh, 
with  black  fpots,  a  red  face,  and  a  blue  creft  on  the 
back. part  of  the  head.  It  is  found  in  Chinefe  Tar¬ 
tar^.  5.  The  pi<ftus  has  a  yellowifh  creft,  a  red 
breaft,  and  a  wedge-fhaped  tail.  It  is  a  native  of 
•China.  6.  The  neahemerus  is  white,  with  a  black 
creft  and  belly,  and  a  wedge-fhaped  tail  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  China.  . 

Mr  Latham  enumerates  nine  different  fpecies  ot 
pheafants,  and  of  the  common  pheafant  he  reckons  fix 
varieties.  The  firft  which  he  defcribes  is  the  fuperb 
pheafant.  This  bird  Linnseus  defcribed  from  the  va¬ 
rious  reprefentations  of  it  painted  on  paper-hangings 
and  China-ware  ;  and  farther  confirmed  by  a  figure 
and  defcription  in  a  Chinefe  book  which  came  under 
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micu  iLrttt.  The  circumftance  of  the  hen  acquiring  Phafiaimn 
the  plumage  of  the  cock  after  a  certain  time  is  not  *  v 
confined  to  the  pheafant;  the  inftance  of  the  pea-hen 
belonging  to  Lady  Tynte,  now  in  the  Leverian  Mu- 
feum,  evinces  the  contrary,  which,  after  having  many 
broods,  got  much  of  the  fine  plumage  of  the  cock,  with 
the  addition  even  of  the  fine  train  feathers.  The  female 
alfo  of  the  rock  manakin  is  faid  to  get  the  plumage  of 
the  oppofite  fex  after  a  number  of  years ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  if  obferved  hereafter,  this  may  be  found  to  be 
the  cafe  with  many  other  fpeciea.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  (continues  our  author),  dead  long 
fince,  who  ufed  to  keep  thefe  birds  for  his  amufc- 
mCnt,  obferved  the  fame  to  me  :  and  the  ingenious  Mr 
T  Hunter  has  a  well  drawn  up  paper  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa&ions  *  to  the  fame  purport;  but,  in*V7>Um 
addition  to  this,  I  am  well  informed,  that  it  does  not  P- 5*7- 
always  require  mature  age  to  give  the  hen -pheafant 
the  appearance-of  the  male,  as  iometimes  young  birds 
will  be  adorned  with  his  fine  plumage.  I  will  not 
fay  how  this  happens,  and  whether  it  may  be  peculiar 
to  this  fpecies  to  grow  barren  (if  that  be  the  reafon) 


his  infpe&ion.  ,  f 

.«  We  have  lately  feen  (fays  Latham)  a  drawing  oi 
the  tail  feather  of  a  bird  of  the  pheafant  kind,  which 
meafured  above  fix  feet  in  length,  and  which,  it  is 
probable,  muft  have  belonged  to  fome  bird  not  hither¬ 
to  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  drawing  is  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Major  Davies,  who  took  it  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  feather ;  two  of  which  were  in  the  poflaffion  ol 
f  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  and  were  brought 
from  China.  They  are  exaftiy  in  fhape  of  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  painted  pheafant ;  the  general 
colour  is  that  of  a  fine  blue  grey,  margined  on  the 
fides  with  a  rufous  cream-colbur,  and  marked  on  each 
fide  the  fhaft  with  numerous  bars  of  black  ;  between 
70  and  80  !>ars  in  all  ;  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fides  of 
the  (haft  feldom  correfponding  with  each  other. 

“  The  argus,  though  it  be  a  native  of  China,  is  very 
commonly  found  in  the  woods  of  Sumatra,  where  it 
is  called  coo-cw.  It  is  found  extremely  difficult  to 
be  kept  alive  for  any  confiderable  time  after  catching 
it  in  the  woods  ;  never  for  more  than  a  month.  It 
feems  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  light,  being  quite 
inanimate  in  the  open  day  ;  but  when  kept  in  a  dark 
place,  it  appears  perfe£ly  ateafe,  and  fomctimes  makes 
its  note  or  call,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  and 
which  is  rather  plaintive,  and  not  harfh  like  that  of  a 
peacock.  The  flefh  refembles  that  of  the  common 

Latham  obferves,  that  the  common  pheafant  is 
now  found  in  a  ftate  of  nature  in  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Continent.  They  fometimes  (he  fays)  come 
into  farm  yards  near  woods,  and  produce  crofs  breeds 
with  common  hens.  He  then  fays,  “  M.  Salerne  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  hen-pheafant,  when  done  laying  and 
fitting,  will  get  the  plumage  of  the  male,  and  after 
that  become  fo  little  refpefted  by  him,  as  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  incivility  as  he  would  (how  to  one 
of  his  own  fex.  He  mentions  this  as  a  new  obferva- 
tion  ;  but  it  in  far  more  common  than  may  be  gene- 
rally  fuppofed,  and  had  been  long  before  mentioned 
by  Edwards,  who  gave  for  example  one  kept  in  the 
"the  duke  of  Leeds;  and  remarks,  that 


menagery  o . ~ .  --  -  -  . 

this  change  is  moil  likely  to  happen  when  in  a  coi 


fooner  than  any  other  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe ;  but  I 
am  affured  that  feveral  of  thefe  fpurlefs,  cock-like  hens, 
have  proved  on  eating  to  be  young  birds,  from  their 
juicinefs  and  delicacy  of  flavour.” 

One  of  the  varieties  which  our  author  remarks  un¬ 
der  this  fpecies,  he  calls  the  Hybridal  pheafant ,  which 
is  a  mixed  breed  between  the  pheafant  and  cock  ;  one 
of  which  i$  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum.  I  he  two  la.l 
fpecies  which  our  author  defcribes,  is  the  parraka  and 

courier.  r  r  11  r  i 

The  parraka  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  fowl,  re- 

fembling  it  in  the  bill,  legs,  and  body.  Its  length  is 
23  inches.  The  colour  of  the  bill  is  dark  rufous  ;  the 
eyes  are  brown  ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
a  deep  brown  on  the  back,  and  fulvous  under  the  belly  : 
the  top  of  the  head  is  fulvous,  and  the  feathers  aie 
fomewhat  long;  hut  not  fo  much  as  to  form  a  real 
creft  ;  the  wings  are  fhort  ^.the  webs  of  fome  of  the 
quills  are  fomewhat  rufous;  th‘e  tail  con  ft  ft  s  of  12 
feathers,  is  even  at  the  end,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  is,  for  the  moft  part,  carried  pendent  ;  the  legs- 
are  of  a  dark  rufous,  inclining  to  black  ;  the  claws 

are  like  thofe  of  a  fowl.  ....  , 

«  It  is  peculiar  (fays  Mr  Latham)  m  its  int^rnaj 
ftru&ure  in  refped  to  the  windpipe;  which,  mftead 
of  entering  diredly  the  breaft,  as  in  moft  birds  paffes  - 
over  the  fide  of  the  left  clavicle,  and  on  the  outflde  of 
the  fleftiy  part  of  the  breaft,  being  covered  only  by 
the  Ik  in,  then  taking  a  turn  upwards,  paffea  over  the 
right  clavicle  into  the  breaft,  and  is  diftributed  through 
the  lungs  in  the  ufual  way.  The  female  has  not  this 
circumvolution  of  the  windpipe.  The  hannequaw, 
mentioned  by  Bancroft,  is  probably  the  fame  bird. 
He  fays  that  it  is  black,  roofts  in  trees,  and  may  be 
heard  early  in  the  morning,  diftin&ly,  but  hoarfely, 
repeating  the  word  hannequaw.  (eafily .  miftaken  for 
parrequaw)  very  loud.  Thefe  are  found  in  the  unfre? 
quented  woods  of  the  internal  parts  of  Cayenne,  ui 
ana,  and  many  parts  of  South  America.  At  fun-nie 
they  fet  up  a  very  loud  cry,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  loudeft  of  all  birds  in  the  new  world  ;  at  which 
time  the  eyes  appear  red,  as  does  a  finall  flan  under 
the  breaft,  which  is  not  at  all  feen,  except  when  the 
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?hafiamis.  bird  makes  fuch  exertions,  or  is  angry. 

v  ™  very  like  the  word  parraquaw  ;  and  is  repeated  many 
times  together  ;  and  often  many  cry  at  once,  or  an- 
fwer  one  another,  hut  moft  in  breeding-time,  which 
is  twice  in  the  year  ;  at  each  time  laying  from  four  to 
fix  eggs  ;  making  the  ntil  in  low  branches  or  dumps 
of  trees,  and  behaving  with  their  chickens  in  the  fame 
manner  ns  hens.  They  feed  on  grain,  feeds,  and  herbs  ; 
but  feed  the  young  in  the  neft  with  worms  and  fmall 
infers.  Thefe,  with  many  other  birds,  inhabit  the 
woods  by  day,  coming  out  into  the  open  favannas 
morning  and  evening  to  feed  ;  at  which  times  they  are 
chiefly  killed  by  the  natives  and  near  inhabitants.  They 
may  be  brought  up  tame  ;  and  their  flefh  is  much 
efteemed. 

‘‘  The  courier  pheafant  is  but  very  imperfe&ly  de- 
feribed^by  Fernandez;  and  is  laid  to  be  18  inches 
long.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  white, 
inclined  to  fulvous  ;  about  the  tail  they  arc  black,  mix¬ 
ed  with  fome  fpots  of  white  ;  the  tail  itfelf  is  long, 
and  of  a  green  colour,  refle&ing  in  fome  lights  like 
the  feathers  of  a  peacock  :  the  wings  are  fhort.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Mexico  ;  flies  flow  ; 
but  is  recorded  to  outrun  the  fwifteft  horfe*.” 

Pheafants  were  originally  brought  into  Europe  from 
the  banks  of  the  Phafis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  in  Alia 
Minor  ;  and  from  v/hence  they  ftill  retain  their  name. 
Next  to  the  peacock,  they  are  the  mod  beautiful  of 
birds,  as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of  their  plumes  as 
for  their  happy  mixtures  and  variety.  It  is  far  beyond 
the  power  of  the  pencil  to  draw  any  thing  foglofly,  fo 
bright,  or  points  fo  finely  blending  into  each  other. 
We  are  told,  that  when  Croefus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
feated  on  his  throne,  adorned  with  royal  magnificence 
and  all  the  barbarous  pomp  of  eaftern  fplendor,  he 
afked  Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  any  thing  fo  fine? 
The  Greek  philofopher,  no  way  moved  by  the  objedls 
before  him,  or  taking  a  pride  in  his  native  fimplicity, 
replied,  That  after  having  feen  the  beautiful  plumage 
of  the  pheafant,  he  could  be  aftonilhed  at  no  other 
finery. 

Thefe  birds,  tho’  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  are  notlef3 


*  Hifl,  its 
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Thi3  cry  is  delicate  when  ferved  up  to  the  table.  Their  flefh  is  con  *  Phafianus. 

fi  lered  as  the  greateft  dainty ;  and  when  the  old  phy-  — -v— " J 
ficians  fpoke  of  the  wholefomenefs  of  any  viands,  they 
made  their  companion  with  the  flefh  of  the  pheafant. 

However,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  perfedlions  to  tempt 
the  curiofity  or  the  palate,  the  pheafant  has  multiplied 
in  its  wild  ftate. 

A  fpirit  of  independence  feems  to  attend  the  phea¬ 
fant  even  in  captivity.  In  the  woods,  the  hen-phea- 
fant  lays  from  1 8  to  20  eggs  in  a  feafon;  but  in  a  do- 
meftic  ftate,  fhe  feldom  lays  above  10.  In  the  fame 
manner,  when  wild,  fhe  hatches  and  leads  up  her  brood 
with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage;  but  when  kept 
tame,  fhe  never  fits  well,  fo  that  a  hen  is  generally  her 
fubflitute  upon  fuch  occafions  :  and  as  for  leading  her 
young  to  their  food,  fhe  is  utterly  ignorant  of  where  it 
is  to  be  found;  and  the  young  birds  ftarve,  if  left  folely 
to  her  protection.  JThe  pheafant,  therefore,  on  every* 
account,  feems  better  left  at  large  in  the  woods  than 
reclaimed  to  priftine  captivity.  Its  fecundity  when  wild 
is  fufficient  to  flock  the  foreft  ;  its  beautiful  plumage 
adorns  it ;  and  its  flefh  retains  a  higher  flavour  from  its 
unlimited  freedom. 

However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  late  to  take  thefe 
birds  once  more  from  the  woods,  and  to  keep  them  in 
places  fitted  for  their  reception.  Like  all  others  of  the 
poultry  kind,  they  have  no  great  fagacity,  and  fuffer 
themfelves  eafily  to  he  taken.  At  night  they  rooft  up¬ 
on  the  higheft  trees  the  wood  ;  and  by  day  they 
come  down  into  the  lower  brakes  and  bufhes,  where 
their  food  is  chiefly  found.  They  generally  make  a 
kind  of  flapping  noife  when  they  are  with  the  females; 
and  this  often  apprifes  the  fportfman  (a)  of  their  re¬ 
treats.  At  other  times  he  traces  them  in  the  fnow, 
and  frequently  takes  them  in  fprings.  But  of  all 
birds  they  are  fhot  mod  eafily;  as  they  always  make 
a  whirring  noife  when  they  rife,  by  which  they  alarm 
the  gunner,  and  being  a  large  mark,  and  flying  very 
flow,  there  is  fcarce  any  miffing  them. 

When  thefe  birds  are  taken  young  into  keeping, 
they  become  as  familiar  as  chickens  :  and  when  they 
are  defigned  for  breeding,  they  are  put  together  in  a 

yard. 


(a)  Pheafants  may  be  taken  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  method  is,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  haunts  and 
breeding-places;  which  are  generally  young,  thick,  and  well-grown  coppices,  free  from  the  - difturbances  of 
cattle,  and  without  a  path-way  through  them  ;  for  they  are  timorous  birds.  When  their  haunts  clre  difeo- 
vered,  it  will  next  be  neceflnry  to  find  out  where  the  brood  is.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  phea¬ 
fants  come  out  of  the  wood  three  times  a-day  to  feed  in  green  corn,  frefh  paftures,  or  fuch  like  places.  The 
times  of  coming  out  are  in  the  morning  foon  after  funrife,  at  noon,  and  at  funfet.  The  fides  of  the  wood 
where  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  come  out  ought  then  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  young  ones  will  be  feen 
following  the  female  as  a  flock  of  chickens  follow  the  hen.  The  wood  ought  alfo  to  be  watched  in  the  eve¬ 
nings,  when  the  noife  of  the  cock  and  hem  calling  the  young  ones  together  will  foon  be  heard;  and  the 
fportfman  mull  then  endeavour  to  get  as  near-as  he  can  to  the  place  ;  and  being  very  ftill  and  filent,  he  may  ob- 
ferve  their  numbers  and  difpofuion,  and  learn  how  to  fpread  his  nets  fo  as  moft  eafily  to  take  the  whole  brood  * 
but  if  by  the  lead  motion  they  difeover  him,  they  will  all  take  to  their  legs,  and  run  to  a  great  diftance  •  for 
they  feldom  rife  on  the  wing,  except  when  very  clofe  frighted.  By  practice  fome  people  have  become*  able 
to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  old  pheafant,  fo  a3  to  be  able  to  call  the  young  ones  together  to  any  place  that  he 
pleafes,  when  the  haunts  are  once  found  out,  and  by  this  means  they  are  eafily  led  into  the  nets.-— The  beil 
time  for  ufing  this  call  is  in  the  morning  or  evening;  and  the  note  imitated  ftiould  be  that  by  which  they 
are  called  out  to  feed  ;  indeed,  by  learning  to  imitate  the  other  notes,  they  may  be  brought  together  at  any 
time  of  the  day.  rIhe  fportfman  who  can  make  this  call,  muft  fhelter  himfelf  in  fome  clofe  place,  and  begin 
tfery  foftly  at  firft  ;  then,  if  none  are  near  enough  to  be  within  hearing,  he  is  gradually  to  raife  it  louder  and 
louder,  and  at  length  he  will  be  'anfwered  as  loud,  if  any  are  within  hearing,  though  at  a  confiderable  di» 

ftaace  ;  , 
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phafianu«.  yard,  five  hens  to  a  cock  ;  for  this  bird,  like  all  of  the 
poultry  kind,  is  very  falacious.  In  her  natural  flate 
the  female  makes  her  neft  of  dry  grafs  and  leaves:  the 
lame  muft  be  laid  for  her  in  the  pheafandry,  and  fhe 
herfelf  will  fometimes  properly  difpofe  them.  If  fhe 
^Vefufes  to  hatch  her  eggs,  then  a  common  hen  muft  be 
got  to  fupply  her  place,  which  talk  fhe  will  perform 
with  perfeverance  and  fuccefs.  The  young  ones  are 
very  difficult  to  be  reared  (b)  ;  and  they  muft  be  fup- 
plied  with  ants-egg3,  which  is  the  food  the  old  one 
leads  them  to  gather  when  wild  in  the  woods.  To 
make  thefe  go  the  farther,  they  are  to  be  chopped  up 
with  curds  or  other  meat  ;  and  the  young  ones  are  to 
be  fed  with  great  exactness,  both  as  to  the  quantity 
and  the  time  of  their  fupply.  This  food  is  fometimes 
aHn  to  be  varied  ;  and  wood  lice,  earwigs,  and  other 
infe&s,  are  to  make  a  variety.  The  place  where  they 
are  reared  muft;  be  kept  extremely  clean  ;  their  water 
muft  be^changed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  they  muft  not 
be  exposed  till  the  dew  h  off  the  ground  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  they  ftiould  always  be  taken  in  before  fun- 
fet.  When  they*  become  adult,  they  very  well  can 
fhift  for  themfelves  ;  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
oats  and  barley.  > 
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In  order  to  increafe  the  breed,  and  make  it  ftill  more  Phafiami*.^ 
valuable,  Longolius  teaches  ns  a  method  that  appears  ' 
very  peculiar.  The  pheafant  is  a  very  bold  bird  when 
firft  brought  into  the  yard  among  other  poultry,  not 
fparing  the  peacock,  nor  even  fuch  young  cocks  and 
hens  as  it  can  mafter  ;  bnt  after,  a  time  it  will  live  tame* 
ly  among  them,  and  will  at  laft  be  brought  to  couple 
with  a  common  hen.  The  breed  thus  produced  take 
much  ftronger  after  the  pheafant  than  the  hen;  and  in  a 
few  fucceffions,  if  they  be  let  to  breed  with  the  cock- 
pheafant  (for  the  mixture  is  not  barren),  there  will  be 
produced  a  fpecies  more  tame,  ftronger,  and  more  pro¬ 
lific  ;  fo  that  he  adds,  that  it  is  ftrange  why  moft  of 
our  pheafandrics  are  not  flocked  with  birds  produced 
in  this  manner. 

The  pheafant,  when  full  grown,  feems  to  feed  indif¬ 
ferently  upon  every  thing  that  offers.  It  is  faid  by  a 
French  writer,  that  one  of  the  king’s  fportfmcn  (hoot¬ 
ing  at  a  parcel  of  crows  that  were  gathered  round  a 
dead  carcafe,  to  his  great  furprife,  upon  coming  up, 
found  that  he  had  killed  as  many  pheafants  as  crows. 

It  is  even  afferted  by  fome,  that  fuch  is  the  carnivo¬ 
rous  difpofition  of  this  bird,  that  when  feveral  of 


them  are  put  together  in  the  fame  yard, 


if  one  of 
them 


fiance  ;  whereas,  if  he  ftiould  fet  up  the  call  too  loud  at  firft,  and  any  of  the  birds  fhould  happen  to  be  very 

near,  they  would  be  frighted  away.  ,  .  >  1  ,  * 

When  a  pheafant  anfwers,  the  fportfman  is  to  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  (till  calling,  though  not  to  Loud  ;  and 
he  will  Hill  be  anfwered,  till  at  length  he  will  be  led  by  the  bird’s  voice  within  fight  of  it.  Ihen  he  is  to  ipread 
his  net,  and  to  begin  to  call  again,  keeping  in  fome  clofe  and  well  fheltered  place  behind  the  net  ;  in  this  place 
be  is  to  call  till  the  bird  approaches  ;  and  when  he  has  drawn  it  under  the  net,  he  is  to  appear  iuddeuly,  and 

the  bird,  rifing  up,  will  thus  he  caught.  .  a  ,  , 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  pheafants  much  quicker  than  that  we  have  juft  defenbed,  viz.  the 
having  a  live  cock- pheafant  to  ufe  as  a  ftale  :  this  bird  is  to  be  fixed  under  the  net,  and  by  his  crowing  he 
will  foon  entice  others  in.  The  fportfman  muft  lie  concealed  ;  and  when  another  pheafant  comes  in,  he  13 
to  draw  the  net  over  him.  Many  people  take  pheafants  in  fpringes  or  horfe  hair  fnares  :  to  iucceed  in  this, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  be  careful  in  fearching  out  their  haunts,  and  the  places  by  which  they  go  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  fields'.  When  thefe  are  difeovered,  a  peg  muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground  at  each,  and  at  each  peg  two 
fpringes  muft  be  laid  open  ;  the  one  to  take  in  the  legs,  the  other  the  head.  _  When  the  fpringes  are  fet,  the 
fportfman  muft  go  into  the  woods,  and  get  behind  the  birds  in  order  to  fright  them  with  feme  ittle  ittife, 
fuch  as  lhall  not  be  enough  to  raife  them  to  the  wing,  but  only  to  fet'them  a-runmng.  I  hey  will  naturally 
make  their  way  out  of  the  wood,  through  their  accuftomed  pafles,  and  be  then  caught  in  the  fpringes. 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  thefe  birds  in  winter,  provided  there  be  no  fuow.  lhis  mult  be  done 
with  a  net  made  in  the  form  of  a  calling  net,  but  with  wider  melhes  ;  they  may  indeed  be  five  inches  wide. 
Some  peas  or  wheat  are  to  be  taken  out  ;  and  the  path  of  the  pheafants  being  difeovered,  which  may  eafily 
be  done  bv  their  dung,  a  pint  or  thereabout  .of  corn  is  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  path  m  a  place  marked, 
fo  that  the  fportfman  can  come  to  it  again.  This  muft  be  done  for  fome  days,  till  at  length  the  pheafants 
will  expeft  it  every  day  regularly  ;  and  all  of  them  that  frequent  the  place  are  brought  together  to  feed 
there,  and  then  the  net  is  to  be  fixed  over  the  place  ;  its  top  being  tied  up  to  tome  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
its  bottom  fixed  down  all  around,  except  in  one  place,  where  the  walk  of  the  pheafants  lies.  In  this  place 
it  muft  be  raifed  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  the  entrance  muft  be  lined  with  feveral  rods  of  hazel ;  the  thick 
ends  of  which  are  to  be  tied  to  the  net,  and  the  thin  ones  let  into  the  fpace  covered  by  it  ;  and  thus  the 
pheafants  will  eafily  get  in  by  parting  the.fm.ll  ends  of  the  flicks,  as  fifh  into  a  wheel,  but  they  will  not 
eafilv  get  out  again.  The  nets  are  to  be  dyed  of  a  ruffet  colour,  by  laying  them  in  a  tan -pit ;  and  they 
muft,  when  planted  for  this  purpofe,  be  covered  with  boughs,  fo  that  the  brrds  do  not  d.fcover  them*  and 

then  they  will  eafilv  run  into  them,  and  be  all  taken  at  once.  _  .  ,  ,  .  • 

(B\  The  pheafant  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  our  common  poultry  that  this  affertion  may  appear  odd  .  it  is  lie- 
verthelefs  true  :  and  the  principal  canfe  may  be,  that  their  proper  food  is  not  known,  or  not  fufficiently  in¬ 
quired  into.  They  feed  v'oracioufly  oil  ants  and  various  other  infeas  ;  and  it  is  find,  that  when  the  muftinefs 
of  corn  or  want  of  cleannefs  in  their  apartments  has  made  them  lick,  a  repaft  of  ants  has  recovered  them. 
When  thefe  fail,  millepedes  and  earwigs  together  anfwer  as  an  excellent  medicine,  along  with  their  common 
food  (corn),  which  muft  be  very  fweet  and  clean.  Thefe  birds  are  very  fullen,  and  when  coupling  time  is  over, 
’  they  are  feldom  found  more  than  one  in  a  place. 


Phafis 
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them  happens  to  fall  Tick,  or  feems  to  be  pining 
all  the  reft  will  fall  upon,  kill,  and  devour  it.  Such 
is  the  language  of  books  ;  thofe  who  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  the  manners  of  the  bird 
itfelf,  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  fuch 
an  accdunt. 

PHASiS,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Euxine  ft  a 
about  700  miles  from  Conftantinople.  “  From  the 
Iberian  Caucafus  (fays  Gibbon),  the  mod  lofty  and 
craggy  mountains  of  Afia,  that  river  defcends  with 
fuch  oblique  vehemence,  that  in  a  fhort  fpace  it  is  tra¬ 
veled  by  120  bridges.  Nor  does  the  ftream  become 
placid  and  navigable  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sara- 
pana,  five  days  journey  from  the  Cyr««,  which  flows 
from  the  fame  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  dire&ion,  to 
the  Cafpian  lake.  The  proximity  of  thefe  rivers  has 
fuggefted  the  pradice,  or  at  leaft  the  idea,  of  waft¬ 
ing  the  precious  merchandise  of  India  down  the  Ox- 
tis,  over  the  Cafpian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Phafis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean 
feas.  As  it  fuccefiively  colle&s  the  ftreams  of  the  plain 
of  Colchos,  the  Phalis  moves  with  diminiftiedfpeed,  tho’ 
accumulated  weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  60  fathoms 
deep,  and  half  a  league  broad  ;  but  a  fmall  woody 
ifland  is  interpofed  in  the  mtdft  of  the  channel  :  the 
water,  fo  foon  as  it  has  depofited  an  earthy  or  metal* 
lie  fediment,  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  waves,  and 
is  no  longer  fufceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  courfe 
of  100  miles,  40  of  which  are  navigable  for  large 
veflels,  the  Phafis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of 
Colchos  or  Mingrelia,  which,  on  three  Tides,  is  for¬ 
tified  by  the.  Iberian  aad  Armenian  mountains,  and 
whole  maritime  coaft  extends  about  200  miles,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Diofcurias  and 
the  confines  of  Circaflia.  Both  the  foil  and  climate 
are  relaxed  by  excefiive  moifture  :  28  rivers,  befides 
the  Phafis  and  his  dependent  ftreams,  convey  their 
waters  to  the  fea  ;  and  the  hollownefs  of  the  ground 
appears  to  indicate  the  fubterraneous  channels  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian.” 

PHASMATA,  in  phyfiology,  certain  appearances 
anfing  from  the  various  tintfures  of  the  clouds  by  the 
rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  efpecially  the  fun  and 
moon.  Thefe  are  infinitely  diverfified  by  the  different 
figures  and  ikuations  of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulfes 
of  the  rays  of  light  ;  and,  together  with  the  occafional 
flafhings  and  fhootings  of  different  meteors,  they  have, 
no  doubt,  occafioned  thofe  prodigies  of  armies  fight- 
ingin  the  air,  &c.  of  which  we  have  fuch  frequent  ac¬ 
counts  in  moft  forts  of  writers.  See  2  Maccab.  xi.  8. 
Melan&h.  Meteor.  2  Shel.  de  Comet,  an n.  1618. 

Kircher  and  Schottua  have  erroneoufly  attempted 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  from  the  refle&ion  of 
terreftrial  objeds  made  on  opake  and  congealed  clouds 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  which,  according  to 
them,  have  the  effed  of  a  mirror.  Thus,  according 
to  thefe  authors,  the  armies  pretended  by  feveral  hi- 
florians  to  have  been  feen  in  the  fkies,-  were  no  other 
than  the  refledion  of  the  like  armies  placed  on  fome 
part  of  the  earth.  See  Hift.  Acad.  Roy.  Scienc.  ann. 

1726,  p.  405,  &  feq. 

PHASSACH  A  FES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  agate,  which  the  ancients,  in  its  various 
appearances,  fometimes  called  leucachates  and  terileu - 
cos.  * 


1  P  H  E 

PHEASANT,  in  ornithology.  See  PhasiAnus. 

Pheasant' $~eye,  or  Bird’s-eye.  See  Adonis. 

PHEBE,  a  deaconefs  of  the  port  of  Corinth,  call¬ 
ed  Cenchrea .  St  P<nil  had  a  particular  efteem  for  this 
holy  woman;  and  Theodoret  thinks  the  apoftle  lodged 
at  her  houfe  for  fome  time,  while  he  continued  in  or 
near  Corinth.  It  is  thought  ihe  brought  to  Rome 
the  epiftle  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  wherein  file  is 
commended  and  recommended  in  fo  advantageous  3 
manner.  He  fays  ( Rom.  xv*.  1,  2.),  “I  commend 
unto  you  Phebe  our  After,  which  is  a  fervant  of  the 
church  which  is  at  Cenchrea :  that  ye  receive  her  in 
the  Lord,  as  becometh  faints,  and  that  ye  afiift  her 
in  whatsoever  hufmefs  file  hath  need  of  you  ;  for  file 
hath  been  a  fuccourer  of  many,  and  of  myfelf  alfo.” 
Some  moderns  have  advanced  a  notion,  that:  Phebe  was 
wife  to  St  Paul  ;  but  none  of  the  ancients  have  faid 
any  thing  like  it.  It  is  thought,  in  quality  of  dea¬ 
conefs,  file  was  employed  by  the  church  in  fome  mi- 
niftrations  fuitable  to  her  fex  and  condition  ;  as  to  vi- 
fit  and  inftrwft  the  Chriftian  women,  to  attend  them 
in  their  ficknefs,  and  diftribute  alms  to  them. 

PHEGOR,  or  Peor,  a  deity  worfhipped  at  a  very 
early  period  by  the  Midiamtes  and  Moabites,  and  pro¬ 
bably  by  all  the  other  tribes  which  then  inhabited  Sy¬ 
ria.  Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  ftindlions  of 
this  god,  and  the  rank  which  he  held  among  the  Pa¬ 
gan  divinities  (fee  Baal- Peor)  ;  and  many  conje<fture» 
have  been  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  his  name. 
Moft  of  thefe  feem  to  have  no  better  foundation  than 
the  fenfelefs  dreams  of  the  Jewifli  rabbics.  Phegor, 
or  Peor,  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
word  pechor,  which  fignifies  aperuit,  a^d  probably  re¬ 
fers  to  the  prophetic  influence  always  attributed  to  the 
folar  deity,  by  which  lie  opened  or  difeovered  things  to 
come.  .  Accordingly  we  fipd  Phegor  or  Peor  gene¬ 
rally  joined  to  Baa/,  which  was  the  Syrian  and  Chal¬ 
dean  name  of  the  fun  after  he  became  an  object  of 
worfliip  ;  hence  BcmI-Phegor  muft  have  been  the  fmi 
worshipped  by  fome  particular  rites,  or  under  fome  par¬ 
ticular  chara&er.  What  thefe  were,  a  refolution  of 
Pechor  into  its  component  parts  may  perhaps  inform 
us.  As  this,  word,  wherever  it  occurs  in  Scripture, 
has  fome  relation  to  diftending  or  opening  the  month 
wide,  it  is  probably  compounded  of  phah  the  mouth  or 
face,  and  ehar  naked.  In  thofe  countries  we  know 
that  the  women  wore  veils ;  but  it  would  appear,  that 
in  celebrating  the  rites  of  this  deity  they  were  un¬ 
veiled.  It  feems  even  not  improbable,  that  on  thefe 
occafions  the  fexes  danced  promifeuoufty  without  their 
clothes;  a  pra&ice  which  would  naturally  give  birth  to 
the  licentious  amours  mentioned  in  the  25th  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Numbers.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  will 
follow  that  Phegor  was  the  fun  prefiding  over  the  my- 
fteries  of  Venus.  , 

PHELLANDR1UM,  water-hemlock;  a  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  one  of  which,  viz- 
the  aquaticum,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  This  grows  in 
ditches  and  ponds,  but  is  not  very  common.  The 
ftalk  is  remarkably  thick:  and  dichotomous,  and  grows 
in  the  water.  It  is  a  poifon  to  horfes,  bringing  upon 
them,  as  Linnasus  informs  us,  a  kind  of  palfy  ;  which, 
however,  he  fuppofes  to  be  owing  not  fo  much  to  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  plant  itfelf,  as  to  thofe  of  an 
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phenghes  infc&  which  feeds  upon  it,  breeding  within  the  (talks, 
and  which  he  calls  curculio  paraplcfticus.  The  Swedes 
give  fwine’s  dung  for  the  cure.  The  feeds  are  iome- 
times  given  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  leaves  are 
by  fome  added  to  difcutient  cataplafms.  In  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  roots  and  Item,  difle&ed  by  the  influence  of 
the  weather,  afford  a  very  curious  fkeleton  or  network. 
Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats,  eat  the  plant ;  fwine  are  not 
fond  of  it ;  cows  refufe  it. 

PHENGITES,  among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a 
beautiful  fpecics  of  alabaster.  It  is  a  rude  irregular 
mafs,  very  fhattery  and  liable,  but  of  a  brightnefs  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  mod  other  marbles,  and  excelling 
them  all  in  tranfparence.  The  colour  is  an  agreeable 
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and  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  himfelf  never  to  deftroy 
the  reputation  of  any  perfon.  Twenty-one  comedies 
are  attributed  to  him,  of  which  there  now  only  remain 
fome  fragments  colieded  by  Hertelius  and  Grotius. 
From  thefe  fragments,  however,  it  is  eafy  to  difeern, 
that  Pherecrates  wrote  the  purefl:  Greek,  and  poffeffed 
that  ingenious  and  delicate  raillery  which  is  called  at¬ 
tic  urbanity.  He  was  author  of  a  kind  of  verfe  called, 
from  his  own  name,  Pherecratick .  I  he  three  lafl  feet 
were  in  hexameter  verfe,  and  the  firft  of  thofe  three 
feet  was  always  a  fpondee.  This  verfe  of  Horace  (for 
example,  Quamvis  pontic  a pinus)  ia  a  Pherecratick  verfe. 
We  find  in  Plutarch  a  fragment  of  this  poet  upon  the 
mufic  of  the  Greeks,  which  has  been  critically  exami- 


them  all  n  tranlparence.  Hie  colour  is  an  agrccauic  ui  - - — >  - .  ■  .  .  * 

* 3“  yellovvifh  white,  or  honey  colour  ;  the  yellowifh  ne.d  by  M.  Burette  of  the  academy  of  mfcnpt.ons.  See 
pale,  yeiiowun,  wnut, _ y  ,  ,  of  the  colleaion  publ.fhed  by  that 


is  more  intenfe  in  fome  places  than  in  others,  and 
fometimes  makes  an-obfeure  refemblance  of  veins.  It 
is  very  weak  and  brittle  in  the  mats  $  and  when  redu¬ 
ced  to  fmall  pieces,  may  be  eafiiy  crumbled  between 
the  fingers  into  loofe,  but  confiderably  large  angular 


iiv.ta  u y  —  - -  j  *  1  1  1 

the  15th  volume  of  the  collection  pubhfhed  by  that 
learned  fociety. 

PHERECYDES,  a  native  of  Scyroa,  flounlhed 
about  the  year  560  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  was 
difciple  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece 


p^fom^rfXoth;;  co'mpiejT,TrregulVr,  or”m«.  (fee  P.ttacus).  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  all 
tilated,  and  afl  approaching  to  a  flat  lhape.  The  an-  the  philosophers  who  hjw  written  cm  natural.  fub^fts 


cients  were  very  fond  of  this  fpccies  in  public  build¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  built  entirely  of  it, 
has  long  been  celebrated.  Its  great  beauty  is  its  tranf¬ 
parence,  from  which  alone  this  temple^ was  perfectly 


and ^he  effence  of  the  gods.  He  was  alfo  the  firft,  it 
is  faid,  who  held  the  ridiculous  opinion,  “  that  animals 
are  mere  machines.”  He  was  Pythagoras’s  mafter, 
who  loved  him  as  his  own  father.  1  his  grateful  Icho  • 


rrCwhenr°he7ooC rs  SS?  Hr  having  heard  that  Pherecydes  lay  dangeroufly  ill  in 

light  when  trie  a  ,  ,  _  ’  l,  „,w  the  ifland  of  Delos,  immediately  repaired  thither,  in 


without  a  window,  and  bad  no  other  light  but  what 
was  trsnfmitted  through  the  ftone  its  walls  were  built 
with.  It"  was  anciently  found  in  Cappadocia,  and  is 
ftill  plentitul  there:  we  have  it  alfo  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  in  our  own  kingdom  in  DerbyAure,  and 
fome  other  counties.  It  takes  an  excellent  poliih,  and 
is  very  fit  for  ornamental  works,  where  there  is  no 
great  ftrength  required.  See  Amethyst. 

PHENlCE,  a  port  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  to  the 
weft  of  the  ifland.  St  Paul  having  anchored  at  Phe- 
uice,  when  he  was  carried  to  Rome  (A£ts  xxvn.  12.), 
advifed  the  (hip’s-crew  to  fpend  the  winter  there,  be- 
caufe  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced. 

PHENICIA.  See  Phoenicia. 

PHEONS,  in  heraldry,  the  barbed  heads  of  darts, 
arrows,  or  other  weapons. 

PHEOS,  in  botany,  a  name  which  Theophraltue, 
Diofcorides,  and  others,  give  to  a  plant  ufed  by  fullers 
in  dreffing  their  cloths,  and  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  a  fmaller  called  Amply  pheot,  and  a  larger  call¬ 
ed  hippophetts.  This  plant  is  fometimes  called  phleos  ; 
and  is  thus  confounded  with  a  kind  of  marlh  cudweed, 
or  gnaphalium,  called  alfo  by  that  name  ;  but  it  may  al- 
ways  be  difeovered  which  of  the  two  plants  an  author 
means,  by  obferving  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is 
ufed,  and  the  ufe  to  which  the  plant  was  put.  I  he 
phleos ,  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  the  cudweed,  was 


the  ifland  of  Delos,  immediately  repaired  thither,  in 
order  to  give  every  necefiary  affiftance  to  the  old  man, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  means  fhould  be  left  untried 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  His  great  age,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  violence  of  his  difeafe,  having  rendered 
every  prefeription  ineffeaual,  his  next  care  was  to  fee 
him  decently  buried  ;  and  when  he  had  paid  the  laft 
duty  to  his  remains,  and  ereded  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  he  fet  out  again  for  Italy.  Other  caufes  have 
been  affigned  for  the  death  of  Pherecydes  :  fome  fay 
he  was  eaten  up  by  lice,  and  others  that,  he  fell  head¬ 
long  front  the  top  of  Mount  Corycius  in  his  way  to 
DeTphos.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  firft  piofe  writers  among  the  Greeks. 

“  Marvellous  circumftances  have  been  related  of  him,  EnfleU's 
which  only  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  (how  HjM* 
that  what  has  been  deemed  fupernatural  by  ignorant 
fpeftators  may  be  eafiiy  conceived  to  have  happened 
from  natural  caufes.  A  ftiip  in  full  fail  was  at  a  di- 
fiance  approaching  its  harbour^  Pherecydes  predicted 
that  it  would  never  come  into  the  haven,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  accordingly  ;  for  a  llorm  arofe  which  funk  the 
veffel.  After  drinking  water  from  a  well,  he  pre¬ 
dated  an  earthquake,  which  happened  three  days  af¬ 
terwards.  It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  predictions 
might  have  been  the  refultofa  careful  obfeivation  of 
thofe  phenomena  which  commonly  precede  {forms  or 


uch  things,  and  to’pack  earthquakes  in  a  climate  where  they  frequently  happen, 
uied  to  itutt  teu  ana  o  n  b  ,  .  /V  «  ]  r  is  difficult  to  give  m  any  degree  an  accurate  ac- 


xip  with  earthen  veffels  to  prevent  their  breaking  ;  but 
the  pheos,  improperly  called  phleos ,  only  about  cloths  : 
this  was,  however,  alfo  called  Jlabe  and  cnaphon. 

PHERECRATES,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  Plato  and  Ariitophaiies.  After  the 
example  of  the  ancient  corned  -  ns,  who.  never  introdu¬ 
ced  upon  the  theatre  imaginary  but  living  characters, 
he  adted  his  contemporaries.  But  he  did  not  abufe  the 
liberty  which  at  that  time  prevailed  upon  the  llage  ; 


“  It  is  difficult  to  give  in  any  degree  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  doctrines  of  Pherecydes  ;  both  becaufe  he 
delivered  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  under 
the  concealment  of  fymbols  ;  and  becaufe  very  few 
memoirs  of  this  philefopher  remain.  It  is  moft  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  taught  thofe  opinions  concerning  the 
gods  and  the  origin  of  the  world  which  the^ancient 
Grecian  theogoniils  borrowed  from  Egypt  ;  and  of 

which  the  reader  will  And  accounts  in  different  arti¬ 
cles 


HI  t  4J7  1  PHI 

See  Egypt,  Metaphysics,  My-  every  way  proportioned.  “The  majefty  of  the  work  did 


Phidias. 


Pheretitna  cles  of  this  work 

steries,  Mythology,  and  Polytheism. 

PITERETIMA,  was  the  wife  of  Battus  king  of 
Cyrene,  and  the  mother  of  Arcefilaus.  After  her  Ton’s 
death,  Hie  recovered  the  kingdom  by  means  of  Amafis 
king  of  Egypt,  and  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Arce- 
fdaus,  (he  caufed  all  his  aftafiins  to  be  crucified  round 
the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and  flie  cut  off  the  breads  of  their 
wives,  and  hung  them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  huf- 
fcands.  It  is  Paid  that  Hie  was  devoured  alive  by  worms; 
a  punifhment  which,  according  to  fomeof  the  ancients, 
was  infliXed  by  Providence  for  her  unparalleled  cruel¬ 
ties. 

PHERON,  was  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  fucceeded  Se- 
foftris.  He  was  blind  ;  and  he  recovered  his  fight  by 
Wafhing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  direXions  of  the 
oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  woman  who  had  never  had 
nny  unlawful  connexions.  He  tried  his  wife  firft,  but 
Hie  appeared  to  have  been  fafthlefs  to  his  bed,  and  ihe 
was  burnt  with  all  thofe  whofe  urine  could  not  reftore 
fight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  whofe  urine 


^qual  the  majefty  of  the  god  (fays  Quintilian),  and  its 
beauty  Teems  to  have  added  luftre  to  the  religion  of 
the  country.”  Phidias  concluded  his  labours  with  this 
mafterpiece  ;  and  the  Elians,  to  do  honour  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  ereXed,  and  appropriated  to  his  defendants,  an 
office,  which  confifted  in  keeping  clean  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  image. 

PH1DITIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feafis  celebra« 
ted  with  great  frugality  at  Sparta.  They  were  held 
in  the  public  places  and  in  the  open  air.  Rich  and 
poor  afiifted  at  them  equally,  and  on  the  fame  footing; 
their  defign  being  to  keep  up  peace,  friendfhip,  good 
underftanding,  and  equality  among  the  citizens  great 
and  fmall.  It  i3  Paid  that  thofe  who  attended  this 
feaft  brought  each  a  bufhel  of  flour,  eight  meafures  of 
wine  named  chorus ,  five  mince  of  chcefe,  and  as  many 
figs. 

PHILA,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Venus,  which  diftinguifhes  her  as.  the  mother  of  love, 
from  to  love . 


proved  beneficial. 

PHIAL,  a  well  known  vefiel  made  of  ghfs,  ufed 
For  various  purpofes. 

Leyden  Phial,  is  a  phial  of  glafs  coated  on  both  fides 
with  tin-foil  for  a  confiderable  way  up  the  fides,  of 
great  ufe  in  eleXrical  experiments.  See  Electricity, 
paffim. 

PHIDIAS,  the  moft  famous  fculpt  or  of  antiquity, 
Was  an  Athenian,  alii  a  contemporary  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted.  Pericles,  who  flourifhsd  in  the  83d  Olympiad. 
Phis  wonderful  artift  ws;s  not  only  confiimmate  in  the 
\ife  of  his  tools,  but  accomplifhed  in  chcfe  fciences  arid 
branches  of  knowledge  which  belong  to  his  proftflion, 
as  hiftory,  poetry,  fable,  geometry,  optics,  &c.  He 
firft  taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate  nature  perfeXly  in 
this  way  ;  and  all  his  works  were  received  with  admi¬ 
ration.  They  were  alfo  incredibly  numerous  ;  for  it 
was  almoft  peculiar  to  Phidias,  that  he  united  the  great - 
’eft  facility  with  the  greateft  perfection.  His  Nemdis 
was  ranked  among  his  firft  pieces  :  it  was  carved  out 
of  a  block  of  marble,  which  was  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  Perfians  after  they  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of 
Marathon.  He  made  an  excellent  ftatue  of  Minerva 
for  the  Plateans ;  but  the  ftatue  of  this  godaefs  in  her 
magnificent  temple  at  Athens,  of  which  there  are  Hill 
fome  ruined  remains,  was  an  aftonifhing  produXion  of 
human  art.  Pericles,  who  had  the  care  of  this  pom¬ 
pous  edifice,  gave  orders  to  Phidias,  whole  prodigious 
’talents  he  well  knew,  to  make  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs; 
and  Phidias  formed  a  figure  of  ivory  and  gold  39  feet 
high.  Writers  never  fpeak  of  this  iliuftrious  monu¬ 
ment  of  fkill  without  raptures  ;  yet  what  has  render¬ 
ed  the  name  of  the  artift  immortal,  proved  at  that  time 
his  ruin.  He  had  c:ifved  upon  the  fhield  of  the  god¬ 
defs  his  Own  portrait  and  that  of  Pericles ;  and  this 
was,  by  thofe  that  envied  them,  made  a  crime  in  Phi¬ 
dias.  He  was  alfo  charged  with  embezzling  part  of 
the  materials  which  were  defigned  for  the  ftatue.  Up¬ 
on  this  he  withdrew  to  Elis,  and  revenged  himfelf  ud- 
011  the  uhgrateful  Athenians,  by  making  for  theElians 
the  Olympic  Jupiter;  a  prodigy  of  art,  and  which  was 
afterwards  ranked  among  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  60  feet  high,  and 
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PHILADELPHIA,  in  antiquity,  were  games  in- 
ftituted  at  Sardis  to  celebrate  the  union  of  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  the  fons  of  Septimius  Severus. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  ftste  of  Penfyl- 
vania  in  North  America,  fituated  in  W  Lor,g.  75.  8. 
N.  Lat.  39.  57.  It  is  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  and 
regular  cities  in  the  world,  bei.ig  of  an  Oblong  form, 
fituated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Delaware,  on  an 
extenfive  plain,  about  118  miles  (fome  fay  more)  from 
the  fea.  The  length  of  the  city  eaft  and  well,  that  is, 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  upon  the  original 
plan  of  Mr  Penn,  is  10,300  feet,  and  the  bieadth,  north 
and  fouth,  is  4837  feet.  Not  two  fifths  of  the  p'ot 
covered  by  the  city  charter  is  yet  built.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  however,  have  not  confined  themfelves  within  the 
original  limits  of  the  city,  but  have  built  north  and 
fouth  along  the  Delaware  two  miles  in  length.  T  he 
longed  ftreet  is  Second-ftreet,  about  700  feet  from 
Delaware  river,  and  parallel  to  it.  The  circumference 
of  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  built,  if  we  include 
Kenfington  on  the  north  and  Southwark  on  the  fouth, 
may  be  about  five  miles.  Market  ftreet  is  100  feet 
wide,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city  from  river 
to  river.  Near  the  middle,  it  is  interfered  at  right 
angles  by  Broad-ftreet,  113  feet  wi -e,  running  nearly 
north  and  fouth  quite  acrofs  the  city. 

Between  Delaware  river  and  Broad-ftreet  are  14 
ftreets,  nearly  equidiftant,  running  paral'e!  with  Bioad- 
ftreet  acrofs  the  city  ;  mid  between  Broad-ftreet  and 
the  Schuylkill,  there  are  nine  ftreets  equidiftant  from 
each  other.  Parallel  to  Market-ftreet  are  eight  other 
ftreets,  running  eaft  and  weft  from  river  to  liver,  and 
interfeX  the  crofs  ftreets  at  right  angles  ;  all  thefe 
ftreets  are  50  feet  wide,  except  Arch-ftreet,  which  ig 
65  feet  wide.  All  the  ftreets  which  run  north  and 
fouth,  except  Broad-ftreet  mentioned  above,  arc  50 
feet  wide.  There  were  four  fquares  of  eight  acres 
each,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  city,  originally  referved 
for  public  and  common  ufes.  And  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  where  Broad-ftreet  and  Market-llreet  inter¬ 
feX  each  other,  is  a  fqtiare  of  teu  acres,  referved  in 
like  manner,  to  be  planted  with  rows  of  trees  for  pub¬ 
lic  walke.  This  city  was  founded  in  1682  by  the  ce- 
3  M  iebrated 
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JPhiladd-  lebrated  William  Penn,  who  in  O&ober  1701  granted 
Ph*a-  )  a  charter  incorporating  the  town  with  city  privileges, 
in  j  74P  the  dwelling  houfes  were  computed,  and 
found  to  be  2076  ;  in  1790,  they  amounted  to  5000. 
They  are  in  general  handfomely  built  of  brick  ;  and 
contain  40,000  inhabitants,  compofed  of  almoft  all  na- 
tions  and  religions.  Their  places  for  religious  wor¬ 
ship  are  a8  follow  :  The  Friends  or  Quakers  have  five, 
the  Prefbyterians  fix,  the  Epifcopalian8  three,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lutherans  two,  the  German  Calvinifts  one,  the 
Catholics  three,  the  Swedifh  Lutherans  one,  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  cne,  the  Baptifts  one,  the  Univerfal  Baptifts 
one,  the  Methodifts  one,  the  Jew8  one.. 

The  other  public  buildings  in  the  city,  befides  the 
oniveifity,  academies,  &c.  arc  the  following,  viz.  a 
date  houfe  and  offices,  a  city  <  ourt-houfe,  a  county 
court-houfe,  a  carpenter’s  hall,  a  philofophicai  fociety’s 
hall,  a  difpenfary,  an  hofpital  and  offices,  an  alms-houfe, 
a  houfe  of  correction,  a  public  factory  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen,  a  pullic  obfeivatory,  three  brick  market 
houfes,  a  fifh-market,  a  public  gaol. 

The  univerfity  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  during 
the  war.  Its  funds  were  partly  given  by  the  (late,  and 
partly  taken  from  the  old  college  of  Philadelphia.  A 
medical  fchool,  which  was  founded  in  17 65*  i3  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  univerfity  ;  and  has  profcfTors  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine,  who  prepare  the  ftudents  (whofe 
number  yearly  is  50  or  60)  for  degrees  in  that  fcience. 
Befides  the  univerfity  and  medical  fchool,  there  is  the 
Protefbnt  Epifcopal  academy,  a  very  flourifhing  infti- 
tution  ;  the  academy  for  young  ladies ;  another  for 
the  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  one  for  the  Germans ; 
befidc8  five  free  fchools. 

In  Market-ftreet,  betweeen  Front  and  Fourth  flreets, 
is  the  principal  market,  built  of  brick,  and  is  1500 
feet  in  length  This  market,  in  refpeft  to  the  quan¬ 
tity,  the  variety,  and  neatnefs  of  the  provilions,  is  not 
equalled  in  America,  and  perhaps  not  exceeded  in  the 
world. 

The  Philadelphians  are  not  fo  focial,  nor  perhaps  fo 
hofpitable,  as  the  people  in  Bolton,  Charleftown,  and 
New  York.  Various  caufes  have  contributed  to  this 
difference  ;  among  which  the  moft  operative  has  been 
the  prevalence  of  party-fpirit,  which  has  been  and  is 
carried  to  greater  lengths  in  this  city  than  in  any  other 
in  America  ',  yet  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  many  iifeful 
improvements  in  manufacture?,  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
in  the  art  of  healing,  and  particularly  in  the  fcience  of 
humanity.  In  ffiort,  whether  we  confider  the  conve¬ 
nient  local  fituation,  the  fize,  the  beauty,  the  variety 
and  utility  of  the  improvements,  in  mechanics,  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  manufactures,  or  the  induftry,  the  enter- 
prife,  the  humanity,  and  the  abilities,  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  merit3  to  be  view¬ 
ed  as  the  capital  not  only  of  the  province,  but  of  the 
flourifhing  empire  of  United  America. 

Several  canals  are  let  into  the  town,  which  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  place.  Its 
quay  is  2CO  feet  fquare,  to  which  fhips  of  400  or  500 
ton3  may  come  up,  and  lay  their  broadfldes  clofe  to  it; 
with  wet  and  dry  docks  for  building  and  repairing 
fhips,  befides  magazines;,  warehoufes,  and  all  other 
conveniences  for  exporting  and  importing  merchan¬ 
dize.  Scarce  any  thing  can  appear  more  beautiful 
than  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  which  for  fome 


miles  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  and  flourifhing  gar*  PhiladeL 
den.  1  , 

Though  all  our  readers  mufl:  unqueflionably  have  1  * 
heaid  of  the  malignant  fever  which  fo  lately  raged  in 
Philadelphia,  yet  as  fome  of  them  may  not  be  fo  well 
a<squainted  with  particulars,  it  will  not,  we  truft,  be 
thought  improper  if  we  give  a  fhort  account  of  that 
dreadful  malady  in  this  place.  This  account  we  ihall 
extraft  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Matthew  Carey, 
which  had  run  through  no  lefs  than  three  editions  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  laft  year. 

Of  this  fever,  then,  it  is  obferved,  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  mortality  wa3  not  fo  great  among  women 
as  among  men,  but  that  corpulent,  high-fed,  and 
drunken  men,  common  proflitutes,  and  fuch  ^of  the 
poor  a3  had  been  debilitated  through  the  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  nourifhment,  and  lived  in  dirty  and  confined  ha- 
bitations,  became  an  eafy  prey  to  it ;  whilft  thefe  who 
refided  in  the  fuburb3,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  country 
air,  were  little  affe&ed  by  it.  A  Angular  fad  is,  that 
the  French  refiding  in  Philadelphia  were  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  exempt  from  it;  a  circumftance  which  can¬ 
not  be  accounted  for.  The  report  which  prevailed 
here  of  the  Africans  having  wholly  efcaped  the  dif- 
eafe,  proves  to  be  not  altogether  true,  feveral  of  them 
having  been  feized.  The  fever,  however,  was  found 
to  yield  more  readily  to  medicine  in  them  than  in  white 
perfons. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  the  nature  and 
fymptoms  of  the  diftafe,  as  deferibed  by  Dr  Currie,  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned. 
u  The  fymptoms  which  chaia&erifed  the  nrft  ftage  of 
the  fever  were,  in  the  greateft  number  of  cafes,  after 
a  chilly  fit  of  fome  duration,  a  quick  tenfe  pulfe  ;  hot 
/kin ;  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs  5  fluftied 
countenance  ;  inflamed  eye,  moift  tongue  ;  oppreffion 
and  fenfe  of  forenefs  at  the  ftomach,  efpecially  upon 
preffure  ;  frequent  Tick  qualms,  and  retchings  to  vo¬ 
mit,  without  difeharging  any  thing,  except  the  con¬ 
tents  lad  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  coftivenefs,  & c. 

And  when  (fools  were  procured,  the  firft  generally 
fhowed  a  defe&  of  bile,  or  an  obftru&ion  to  its  en* 
trance  into  the  inteftines.  But  bri(k  purges  generally 
altered  this  appearance. 

“  Thefe  fymptoms  generally  continued  with  more  or 
lefs  violence  from  one  to  three,  four,  or  even  five  days; 
and  then  gradually  abating,  left  the  patient  free  from 
every  complaint,  except  general  debility.  On  the  fe¬ 
brile  fymptoms  fuddenly  fubfiding,  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeded  by  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  opaque  cor¬ 
nea,  or  whites  of  the  eyes  ;  an  increafed  oppreffion  at 
the  priecordia,  a  conftant  puking  of  every  thing  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  with  much  (training,  accompanied 
with  a  hoarfe  hollow  noife. 

“  If  thefe  fymptoms  were  not  foon  relieved,  a  vo¬ 
miting  of  matter  refembling  coffee  grounds  in  colour 
and  confidence,  commonly  called  the  black  vomit , 
fometimes  accompanied  with  .or  fucceeded  by  hemor- 
rhagies  from  the  nofe,  fauces,  gums,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body;  a  yellowifh  purple  colour,  and  putrefeent  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  whole  body,  hiccup,  agitations,  deep  and 
diftreffod  fishing,  comatofe  delirium,  and  finally  death, 
arc  the  confeque»ce.  When  the  difeafe  proved  fatal,  it 
was  generally  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  days. 

u  This  was  the  moft  ufual  progrefs  of  this  for¬ 
midable 
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Pfrila M-  midable  difeafe  through  its  feveral  ftages. 

^  |  however,  verv  confi  derable  variations  in  the  fymptoms 

as  well  as  in  the  duration  of  its  different  ftages,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conflituvion  and  temperament  of  the  patient, 
the  ftate  of  the  weather,  the  manner  of  treatment,  &c. 

i(  In  fome  cafes,  figns  of  putrefcency  appeared  at 
the  beginning  or  before  the  end  of  the  third  day.  In 
thefe,  the  black  vomiting,  which  was  generally  a  mor¬ 
tal  fymptom,  and  univerfal  yellownefs,  appeared  early. 
In  thefe  cafes,  alfo,  a  low  delirium,  and  great  proftra- 
tion  of  ftre-ngth,  were  conftant  fymptoms,  and  coma 
came  on  very  fpeedily. 

“  In  fome,  the  fymptoms  inclined  more  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  than  the  inflammatory  type.  In  thefe,  the  jaun¬ 
dice  colour  of  the  eye  and  (kin,  and  the  black  vomit¬ 
ing,  were  more  rare.  But  in  the  majority  of  cafes, 
particularly  after  the  nights  became  fenfibly  cooler,  all 
the  fymptoms  indicated  violent  irritation  and  inflam¬ 
matory  diathefis.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  Hein  was  always 
dry,  and  the  remiflions  very  obfeure. 

“  The  febrile  fymptoms,  however,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  either  gave  way  on  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day,  and  then  the  patient  recovered  ;  or  they 
were  foon  after  fucceeded  by  a  different  but  much  more 
dangerous  train  of  fymptoms,  by  debility,  low  polfe* 
cold  fkin  (which  aftumed  a  tawny  colour,  mixed  with 
purple),  black  vomiting,  hemorrhagies,  hiccup,  anxiety, 
reftleftnefs,  coma,  See .  Many  who  furvived  the  eighth 
day,  though  apparently  out  of  danger,  died  fuddenly 
in  confequence  of  an  hemorrhagy.” 

Purging  the  patient  with  calomel  and  jalap  appears 
to  have  proved  the  mofl  fucceftful  treatment ;  and  the 
repeated  ufc  of  the  lancet,  in  cafes  where  no  fymptoms 
of  putridity  exifted.  Dr  Griffith,  who  had  been  feized 
with  the  difeafe,  (i  was  bled  feven  times  in  five  days, 
and  aferibes  his  recovery  principally  to  that  operation.” 
Dr  Maefe  alfo,  “  in  five  days,  loft  72  ounces  of  blood, 
by  which  lie  was  recovered  when  at  the  loweft  ftage  of 
the  diforder.”  It  was  generally  remarked  that  an  ob- 
ftinate  coftivenefs  took  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  difeafe;  and  when  this  was  removed,  by  purgatives, 
within  the  firft  twelve  hours,  the  patient  feldorn  failed 
to  do  well. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  lift  of  the  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  fick,  of  which  our  author  was  a 
member :  alfo  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  who  were  cut  off,  a  feries  of  meteorological 
tables,  and  a  general  account  of  burials  during  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  this  fatal  complaint.  From  the  latter  we 
extraft  the  following  account : 

“  Auguft 
“  September 
O&ober 
“  November 

“  Jews,  returned  in  grofs 

“  Baptifts,  do. 

4<  Methodifts,  do. 

“  Free  Quakers,  do. 

German  part  of  St  Mary’s  congregation  30 

Total  4042” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  general  diftrefs 
which  fuch  an  evil  muft  have  occafioned  to  perfons  of 
every  rank  and  defeription.  Some  of  the  moft  ftriking 
foftances  our  author  has  related  in  very  affecting  terms* 
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There  were,  but  no  pi&ure  of  human  calamity  perhaps  ever  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  following  :  u  A  fervant  girl  belonging  to 
a  family  in  this  city,  in  which  the  fever  had  prevailed, 
was  apprehenftve  of  danger,  and  refolved  to  remove  to 
e  relation’s  houfe  in  the  country.  She  was,  however, 
taken  fick  on  the  road,  and  returned  to  town,  whdre 
fhe  could  find  no  perfon  to  receive  her.  One  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  provided  a  cart,  and  took  her 
to  the  alms-houfe,  into  which  fhe  was  refufed  admit¬ 
tance.  She  was  brought  back,  and  the  guardian  of¬ 
fered  five  dollars  to  procure  her  a  fingle  night’s  lodge- 
fng,  but  in  vain.  And  in  fine,  after  every  effort  made 
to  provide  her  (belter,  fhe  abfolutely  expired  in  the 
cart.” 

We  cannot  difmifs  the  prefent  article,  though  it 
has  already  extended  to  a  fufficient  length,  without 
giving  our  readers  an  account  of  a  very  extraordinary 
people  who  live  within  50  miles  of  Philadelphia  ;  where 
there  is  a  little  town  or  colony,  particularly  remark¬ 
able  on  account  of  its  origin  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  It  was  founded  by  a 
German,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  returned  into  the 
country  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  give 
himfelf  up  to  contemplation.  Curiofity  brought  fe¬ 
veral  of  his  countrymen  to  vifit  his  retreat ;  and  by 
degrees  his  pious,  Ample,  and  peaceable  manners,  in¬ 
duced  them  to  fettle  near  him;  when  they  all  formed  a 
little  colony,  which  they  called  Euphrates ,  in  allnfion 
the  Hebrews,  who  ufed  to  fing  pfalms  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  that  river. 

This  little  town  forms  a  triangle,  the  outfides  of 
which  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees 
planted  with  great  regularity  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  we 
know  not  for  what  reafon,  are  called  Dumplers .  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  very  large  orchard,  and 
between  the  orchard  and  thofe  ranges  of  trees  arc 
houfes  built  of  wood,  three  ftories  high,  where  every 
Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  meditation 
without  tlifturbance.  Thefe  contemplative  men  do  not 
amount  to  above  500  ;  and  the  extent  of  their  terri¬ 
tory  is  about  250  acres,  bounded  by  a  river,  a  piece 
of  ftagnated  water,  and  a  mountain  covered  with 
trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  feparate  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  never  fee  each  other  but  at  places  of  wor- 
fhip  ;  for  among  the  Dumplers  there  are  no  aflem- 
blies  of  any  kind  but  for  public  bufinefs.  Their  lives 
are  fpent  in  labour,  prayer,  and  fleep.  Twice  every 
day  and  night  they  are  called  forth  from  their  cells 
to  attend  divine  fervice.  Like  the  Methodifts  and 
Quakers,  every  individual  among  them  has  the  right 
of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfelt  infpired.  The 
favourite  fuhje&s  on  which  they  difeourfe  in  their  af- 
fembliea,  are  humility,  temperance,  chaftity,  and  the 
other  Chriftian  virtues.  They  never  violate  that  day 
of  repofe  which  all  orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  lu¬ 
xurious,  much  delight  in.  They  admit  a  htil  and  a 
paradife;  but  reject  the  eternity  of  future  punifhments. 
They  abhor  the  doctrine  of  original  fin  as  an  impious 
blafphemy  ;  and,  in  general,  every  tenet  that  is  fevere 
to  men  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the  Divinity. 
As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but  voluntary* 
works,  they  adminifter  baptifm  only  to  the  adult ;  ftt 
the  fame  time,  they  think  baptifm  fo  eflenthlly  necef- 
fary  to  falvation,  that  they  imagine  the  fouls  of  Chri- 
3  M  2  ftians 
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Philadel-  f\ ians  in  another  world  are  employed  in  converting 
*  *lia  thofe  who  have  not  died  under  the  law  of  .the  Gofpel. 

'f  In  this  ridiculous  opinion  we  have  known  Chriftians 
of  other  denominations,  and  who  boafted  a  higher  an- 
1  tiquity,  that  agreed  with  them. 

Still  more  dilintereiied  than  the  Quakers,  they  never 
enter  into  any  law  fuit.  One  may  cheat,  rob,  and 
abufe  them,  without  being  expofed  to  any  retaliation, 
or  even  ta  any  complaint  from  them.  On  them  reli¬ 
gion  has  the  fame  effedl  that  philofophy  had  upon  the 
Stoics  :  it  makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of  in- 
fult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In  winter 
it  is  a  long  white  gown,  from  which  there  hangs  a 
hood,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a  hat,  a  coarfe  rtiirt, 
thick  fhoes,  and  very  wide  breeches.  The  women  are 
dreffed  very  much  like  the  men,  except  that  they 
have  no  breeches.  Their  common  food  con  lilts  whol¬ 
ly  of  vegetables;  not  becaufe  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  any 
other,  but  becaufe  that  kind  of  abftinence  is  looked 
upon  as  more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  ot  Chriflianity, 
which  lias  an  averlion  from  blood. 

Each  individual  follows  with  cheerfulnefs  the  branch 
of  buiintfj  allotted  him  ;  and  the  produce  of  all  their 
labours  is  depofited  in. a  common  ftock,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  whole.  This  union  of  induilry  has  not  only  efta- 
blifhed  agriculture,  m an u fad  11  res,  and  all  the  arts  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  fupport  of  this  little  fociety,  but  hath 
alfo  fupplied,  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  fuperflui- 
ties  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  its  population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphrates, 
the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  foolhhly  re¬ 
nounce  matrimony  ;  but  thofe  who  find  themfelves 
difpofed  to  it,  leave  the  town,  and  form  an  eflablifh- 
rtient  in  the  country,  which  is  fuppoitcd  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expence.  They  repay  this  by  the  produce  of  their 
labours,  which  is  all  thrown  into  the  public  treafury; 
and  their  children  are  fent  to  he  educated  in  Euphra¬ 
tes,  which  they  confider  as  their  mother-country. — 
Without  this  wife  privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be 
no  better  than  monks  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  they 
would  become  either  favages  or  libertines.  They 
are  at  prefent  an  innocent,  though  perhaps  deluded, 
race. 

Philadelphia,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  A- 
fia,  in  Natolia.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Tmolus,  by  the  river  Cogamus,  from  whence  there  is 
an  exceeding  fine  view  over  an  extenfive  plain.  This 
place  was  founded  by  Attaius  Pliiladelphvis,  brother 
of  Eumenes. 

It  was  very  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  perhaps, 
arofe  from  its  vicinity  to  the  region  called  Catakekan- 
inene.  So  fevere  were  thofe  earthquakes,  that  even 
the  city  walls  were  not  fecure  ;  and  fo  Irequent  were 
they,  that  thefe  experienced  daily  concuffions.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  who  were  not  numerous,  lived 
in  perpetual  apprehenfion,  and  their  conftant  employ¬ 
ment  was  in  repairs.  In  faCf,  fo  great  were  their 
fears,  that  their  chief  refidente  was*iii  the  country,  the 
foil  of  which  was  very  fertile.  Such  is  Strabo’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  place.  In  the  year  JOC)7>  it  was  taken 
by  nffault  by  John  Ducns  the  Greek  general.  It  was 
without  difficulty  reduced  alfo  in  the  year  1  106,  un 
der  the  fame  emperor.  The  Turks  marched  from  the 
£aft  with  a  defign  to  plunder  it  and  the  maritime 


towns-  The  Emperor  Mamul,  in  11  75,  retired  for  PhiladeL 
protection  from  the  Turks  to  thi3  place.  In  1300  it  Phia* 
fell  by  lot  to  Karaman.  In  1306  it  was  befieged  by 
Alifaras,  and  confiderably  haraffed  ;  but  was  not  ta¬ 
ken.  In  1391,  this  place  alone  refufed  to  admit  Ba- 
jazet ;  but  it  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate  for 
want  of  provifions.  It  has  been  matter  of  furprife  that 
this  town  was  not  totally  abandoned  ;  and  yet  it  has 
furvived  many  cities  lefs  liable  to  inconveniences,  and 
is  (till  an  extenfive  place,  tho’  in  its  appearance  it  is  poor 
and  mean.  Some  remnants  of  its  walls  are  ft  ill.  Hand¬ 
ing,  but  with  large  gaps.  The  materials  of  the  wall  are 
fmall  ftones  llrongly  cemented.  It  is  thick,  lofty,  and 
has  round  towers.  Near  this  place,  between  the 
mountains,  there  is  a  fpring  of  a  purgative  quality  ;  it 
is  much  efteemed,  and  many  people  refort  to  it  in  the 
hot  months.  It  taftes  like  ink,  is  clear,  but  tinges 
the  earth  with  the  colour  of  ochre.  The  famous  wall 
which  credulity  has  afferted  to  be  made  of  human 
bones,  ftands  beyond  this  and  beyond  the  town.  See 
the  next  article. 

When  Dr  Chandler  was  there,  he  tells  us,  u  The  Travels  m 
bifhop  of  Philadelphia  was  abfent;  but  the  proto-papas  Greece* 
or  chief-pricft,  his  fubftitute,  whom  we  went  to  vifit, 
received  us  at  his  palace,  a  tide  given  to  a  very  indir- 
ferent  houfe  or  rather  a  cottage  of  clay.  We  found 
him  ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  were  forced 
to  difeourfe  with  him  by  an  interpreter  in  the  1  ur- 
kifh  language.  He  had  no  idea  that  Philadelphia  ex- 
ifted  before  Chriftianity,  but  told  us  it  had  become  a 
city  in  confequence  of  the  many  religious  foundations. 

The  number  of  churches  he  reckoned  at  24,  racftly  in 
ruins,  and  mere  mafies  of  wail  decorated  with  painted 
faints.  Only  fix  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  have 
their  priefts.  The  epifcopal  church  is  large,  and  or¬ 
namented  with  gilding,  carving,  and  holy  portraits. 

The  Greeks  are  about  300  families,  and  iive  in  a 
friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Turks,  of  whom  they 
fpeak  well.  We  were  aiTured  that  the  clergy  and 
laity  in  general  knew  as  little  of  Gieek  as  the  proto- 
papas ;  and  yet  the  liturgies  and  offices  of  the  church 
are  read  as  elfewhere,  and  have  undergone  no  altera¬ 
tion  on  that  account. 

“  The  Philadelphians  are  a  civil  people.  One  of 
the  Greeks  fent  us  a  fmall  earthen  veilcl  full  of  choice 
wine.  Some  families  beneath  the  trees,  by  a  rill  of 
water,  invited  us  to  alight,  and  partake  of  their  re- 
freftiments.  They  faluted  us  when  we  met  ;  and  the 
aga  or  governor,  on  hearing  that  we  were  Pranks,  bad£r 
us  welcome  by  a  meffenger. 

“  Philadelphia  poffeffing  waters  excellent  in  dying, 
and  being  fit uu ted  on  one  of  the  nioft  capital  roads  to 
Smyrna,'  is  much  frequented,  efpecsally  by  Armenian 
merchants.  The  Greeks  lfill  call  this  place  by  its 
ancient  name,  but  the  Turks  call  it  Muhijur .  The 
number  of  inhabitants  are  about  7000  or  8coo  ;  of 
whom  2000  are  iuppoied  to  be  Chriiiians.  It  is 
about  40  miles  E  S.  E.  of  Smyrna.  E  Long.  28. 

15  N.  Lat.  38.  28. 

PMLJDELPHIJ-Stones- ,  a  name  which  fome  authors 
have  given  to  what  is  otherwife  cailed  Lhnjhan  bones , 
found  in  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  a  vulgar  error 
that  thefe  walls  are  built  of  bones  ;  and  the  tradition 
of  the  counti  y  is,  that  when  the  Turks  took  the  place, 

'they  fortified '  it  for  themfelvesj  and  built  their  wails 
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of  the  bones  of  the  Chriftians  whom  they  had  killed 
there.  Dr  Smyth,  in  one  of  his  epiflles,  mentions 
this  wall  aS  an  indance  of  Turkifh  barbarity,  'lliis  idle 
-  opinion  has  gained  credit  merely  from  a  loofe  and 
porous  done  of  the  fparry  kind,  found  in  an  old  aque¬ 
duct,  which  is  ftiil  in  the  wall.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
brought  home  pieces  of  thefe  flones,  which  even  he 
fuppofed  to  have  been  bones,  but  they  proved  on  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  various  bodies,  chiefly  vegetable,  in- 
crufted  over  and  preferved  in  a  fpar  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  forms  incruftations  in  Knarcfborough 
fpring,  and  other  places  with  ua.  Thefe  bodies  ajre 
often  cemented  together  in  confiderable  numbers  by 
this  matter,  and  their  true  fliape  loll  in  the  congeries, 
till  a  diligent  and  judicious  eye  traces  them  regularly. 

jP hiladelfh iAN-Socuty y  in  ecckfiaftieal  hiltorv,  an 
obfeure  and  inconfiderable  fociety  of  my  flics.  They 
were  formed  about  the  end  of  the  lad  century ^by  an 
Englifh  female  fanatic,  vvhofe  name  was  jane  Lead  ley. 
This  woman,  feduced  by  her  vifions,  predictions,  and 
doctrines,  feveral  difcfples,  among  whom  were  perfons 
of  learning.  She  believed  that  all  diflenlicns  among 
Chriftians  would  ceafe,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  become  a  feene  of  charity  and  felicity,  if  Chrl- 
ftians,  difregarding  the  forms  of  dodtnne  or  difcipline 
of  their  feveral  communions,  would  all  join  in  commit¬ 
ting  their  fouls  to  the  care  of  the  internal  guide,  to  be 
iniiru&ed,  governed,  and  formed,  by  his  divine  im- 
pulfe  and  fuggedions.  But  Ihc  went  farther  than  thi? : 
lhe  even  pretended  a  divine  commiflion  to  proclaim 
the  approach  of  this  glorious  communion  of  faints ; 
and  was  convinced  that  the  fociety  eftabiifhed  by  her- 
felf  was  the  tine  kingdom  of  Chrid.  One  of  her 
leading  dodlrines  was,  that  of  the  final  redoration  of 
ad  intelligent  beings  to  pcrfedlion  and  happinefs. 

PHILADE  LPT11JS,  in  antiquity,  was  a  title  or 
furname  borne  by  feveral  ancient  kings;  formed  from 
the  Greek  u  friend,  lever,”  and  ^(^(  “  bro¬ 

ther  q.  d.  one  who  loves  his  brother  or  brethren. 
See  Ptolemy  and  Egypt. 

Philadelphia,  the  Pjpe-tPvEE,  or  Mock  orange  ; 
a  genus  ot  the  mor.ogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
icoiandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Species  i.  The  coronariu*,  white  fyringe,  or  mock- 
orange,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this 
country  as  a  flowering  fhrub  ;  it  is  not  well  knov\n  in 
what  country  it  is  to  be  found  native.  It  rids  feven 
or  eight  feet  high  ;  fending  up  a  great  number  of 
flender  (talks- from  the  root.  Thefe  have  a  grey  bark, 
branch  out  from  their  deles,  and  are  garnifhel  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Thefe  lad  have  deep  inden¬ 
tures  on  their  edges ;  their  upper  IV.rface  being  of  a 
deep  green,, but  the  under  furfnee  pale,  with  the  tafte 
of  a  irefh  cucumber.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
come  out  from  the  files  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  loofe  bunches,  each  dancing  on  a  did  net 
foot-ftalk  :  they  have  four  oval  petals,  which  fpre  d 
open,  with  a  great  number  of  itamina  within,  fur 
rounding  the  ftyle. 

This  ihrub  by  its  flowers  makes  a  fine  figure  in  May 
and  June  ;  for  the)  arc  produced  in  clutters  bock  at 
the  end  and  from  the  fifes  ot  the  br  nenes.  They 
are  of  a  fine  white  colour,  am!  exceeding  )'  fragrant. 
The  petals  of  which  ea.  is  com  pc  fed  are  large,  and 
fpread  open  like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  and  then  form- 
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ing  branches,  which  (land  each  on  its  own  feparate  fhort  PHiladeN 
footflalk,  and  being  produced  in  plenty  all  over  the  lfous' 
fhrub,  both  at  once  feaft  the  eye  and  the  fmell :  The  ' 
eye,  by  the  pleafing  appearance  it  will  then  have  ;  the 
fmeil,  as  the  air  at  fome  didance  will  be  replete  with 
the  odoriferous  particles  conftaiitly  emitted  from  thofe 
fragrant  flowers.  Thefe  flowers,  however,  are  very 
improper  lor  chimneys,  water-glades,  See.  in  rooms  ; 
for  in  thofe  places  their  feent  will  be  too  ftrong  ;  and 
for  the  ladies  in  particular,  often  too  powerful. 

The  double- flowering  fyriuga,  is  a  low  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  feldom  rifii  g  to  more  than  a  yard  high. 

The  defeription  of  the  other  belongs  to  this  fort,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  leaves  and  branches  aie  proportionally 
fmalier  and  more  numerous,  and  the  bark  of  the  {hoots 
©f  a  lighter  brown.  It  is  called  the  Doable  fo<zucring 
Jyringa,  fcecaufe  it  femetimes  produces  a  flower  cr  two 
with  three  or  four  iow3  of  petals  ;  whereas,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  flowers,  which  are  very  few,  and  feldom  pro¬ 
duced,  are  fingle.  rI  hey  are  much  fmalier  than  thofe 
of  the  other  ;  and  you  will  not  fee  a  flower  of  any 
kind  on  this  fhrub  eftener  perhaps  than  once  in  five 
years.  It  is  hardly  worth  propagating  on  this  ac¬ 
count  ;  fo  that  a  few  plants  only  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  a  collection,  to  be  ready  fer  obfeivation. 

The  dwarf  fyringa  is  dill  of  lower  growth  than  the 
other,  feldom  arifing  to  more  than  two  feet  in  height. 

The  defeription  c t  the  firft  fort  Hill  agrees  with  this  ; 
only  that  the  branches  and  leaves  are  dill  proportion¬ 
ally  fmalier  and  more  numerous,  and  the  bark  is  dill  of 
a  lighter  brown.  It  never  produces  flowers. 

2.  The  nanus,  with  oval  leaves  fomewhat  indented, 
and  double  flowers,  feldom  rifes  above  three  feet  high; 
the  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Tides  of  the 
branches,  and  have  a  double  or  treble  row  of  petals  of 
the  fame  fizd  and  form  as  well  as  the  fame  feent  with, 
the  former  ;  but  this  fort  flowers  very  rarely,  fo  ia  but 
little  efteemed. 

3.  The  inodorus,  with  entire  leaves*  is  a  native 
of  Carolina,  and  as  yet  but  little  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  of  about  16 
feet  in  height,  fending  out  flender  branches  from  the 
Hides  oppelite,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  f harped 
like  thofe  of  the  pear-tree,  and  Handing  on  pretty  long* 
foot  flalks.  'I  he  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  ;  and  are  large,  white,  fpreading  open, 
with  a  great  number  of  iliort  itamina  with  yellow  dim- 
mits.  I  his  13  called  the  Carolina  fyringa ,  is  the  tailed 
grower  by  far  of  any  fort  of  the  iyritig?,  and  makes 
the  gr:  rated  lhow  wnen  in  blow  ;  though  the  flivvers 
are  deftitute  of  lined. 

1  he  propagation  of  ail  the  forts  is  very  eafy  :  They 
are  incieafed  :  y  layers,  cuttings,  or  fuckers.  1.  The 
mrft  certain  method  is  by  layers  ;  for  the  young  twigs 
being  la:  J  in  the  earth  in  the  winter,  will  be  good- 
rooted  pi:  nts  by  t;  e  autumn  following.  2.  f  hei’e 
plants  may  be  increafed  1  y  cuttings,  which  being 
pl.nted  in  GCtoUr,  in  a  (had)  mold  border,  nary  of 
them  will  grow.;  though  it  will  be  proper  to  let  thofe 
of  the  Carolina  lort  remain  until  tpring,  an  !  then  to 
pi  pt  them  in  pots,  and  help  Ll.tm  by  a  httle  heat  in 
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fail.  3  They  may  be  ado  incieaicd  by  fuckers  ;  for 
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and  be  fit  for  the  nurfery  ground  :  nay,  the  datable- 
flowering  and  the  dwarf  forts  are  always  increafed  this 
"way  ;  for  thefe  plants  having  flood  five  or  fix  years, 
may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  feveral  fcores.  All 
the  plants,  however,  whether  railed  from  layers,  cut¬ 
tings,  or  fuckers,  fhould  be  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
ground  to  get  flrength,  before  they  are  fet  out  for 
good.  They  fhould  be  planted  a  foot  nfunder,  and 
the  diftance  in  the  rows  fhould  be  two  feet.  After 
this,  they  will  require  no  other  care  than  hoeing  the 
weeds,  until  they  have  flood  about  two  years,  which 
will  be  long  enough  for  them  to  Hand  there. 

PHILiENI,  weretwo  brothers,  citizensof  Carthage, 
who  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
At  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the 
greatefl  part  of  Africa,  the  Cyrenians  were  •  lfo  a 
great  and  wealthy  people.  The  country  in  the  middle 
betwixt  them  was  all  Tandy,  and  of  an  uniform  ap¬ 
pearance.  There  was  neither  river  nor  mountain  to 
diftinguiffi  their  limits  ;  a  circumflance  which  engaged 
them  in  a  terrible  and  tedious  war  with  one  another. 
After  their  armies  and  fleets  had  been  often  routed 
and  put  to  flight  on  both  fides,  and  they  had  weakened 
one  another  pretty  much  ;  and  fearing  left,  by  and  by, 
fome  third  people  fhould  fall  upon  the  conquered  and 
conquerors  together,  equally  weakened,  upon  a  ceffa- 
tion  of  arms  they  made  an  agreement,  “  that  upon  a 
day  appointed  deputies  fhould  fet  out  from  their  re- 
fpe&ive  homes,  and  the  place  where  they  met  one 
another  fhould  be  accounted  the  common  boundary  of 
both  nations.”  Accordingly,  the  two  brothers  called 
Phiheni,  fent  from  Carthage,  made  all  difpatch  to  per¬ 
form  their  journey.  The  Cylenians  proceeded  more 
(lowly.  Thefe  laft,  perceiving  themfelves  a  little  be¬ 
hind,  and  turning  apprehenflve  of  punifhment  at  home 
for  mifmanaging  the  affair,  charged  the  Carthaginians 
with  fetting  out  before  the  time ;  made  a  mighty 
buftle  upon  it ;  and,  in  fhort,  would  rather  choofe  any 
thing  than  go  away  outdone.  But  whereas  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  defired  any  other  terms,  provided  only  they 
were  fair,  the  Greeks  made  this  propofal  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  44  either  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place 
which  they  claimed  as  the  boundary  to  their  nation, 
or  that  they  would  advance  forward  to  what  place 
they  inclined  upon  the  fame  condition.,,  The  Philaeni 
accepting  the  offer,  made  a  facrifice  of  themfelves  and 
their  lives  to  their  country,  and  fo  were  buried  alive. 
The  Carthaginians  dedicated  altars  in  that  place  to  the 
memory  of  the  two  brothers.  Thefe  altars,  called 
dr*  PkiLenot  um)  ferved  as  a  boundary  to  the  empire 
of  the  Carthaginians,  which  extended  from  this  monu- 
'ment  to  Hercules’s  Pillars,  which  is  about  2000  miles, 
or,  according  to  the  accurate  obfervations  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  only  1420  geographical  miles.  It  is  Salluft 
who  gives  this  account  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Jugurthine 
war. 

PHILANTHROPY  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words  which  fignify  the  love  of  mankind.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  nearly  the  fame  import  with  benevolence  (a);  and 
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differs  from  friendjhip ,  as  this  latter  affe&ion  fubfifts 
only  between  a  few  individuals,  whilft  philanthropy 
comprehends  the  whole  fpecies. 

Whether  man  has  an  inftin&ive  propenfity  to  love 
his  fpecies,  which  makes  him  incapable  of  happinef# 
but  in  the  midft  of  fociety,  and  impels  him  to  do  all 
the  good  that  he  can  to  others,  feeling  their  felicity 
an  addition  to  his  own,  is  a  queftion  that  has  been 
warmly  del  ated  among  philofopbers  ever  fince  meta- 
phyfics  was  ftudied  as  a  f  ience.  With  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  we  fhdl  not,  in  this  detached  article, 
t£Ou’  le  our  readers;  but  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
pafs  without  notice  the  different  theories  which  on  fo 
interefiing  a  fubjeft  have  divided  the  moderns. 

Hobbes,  who  believed,  ci*  pretended  to  believe,  that 
right  refults  from  power,  and  that  in  fociety  there  is 
no  other  ftandard  of  juftice  than  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  the  will  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  built  his  opi¬ 
nions  upon  a  theory  of  human  nature  in  which  phi¬ 
lanthropy  has  no  place.  According  to  him,  mankind, 
in  the  original  Hate  of  nature,  were  wholly  felfijh* 
Each  endeavoured  to  feize,  by  fraud  or  force,  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  would  contribute  to  his  comfort;  and 
as  all  had  nearly  the  fame  wants,  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  this  felfifhnefs  was  univerfal  war.  We  are 
taught  indeed  by  the  fame  philofophcr,  that,  in  a  feries 
of  ages,  mankind  difeovered  the  miferies  of  this  date  of 
nature  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  fame,  bafis  of  univer¬ 
fal  felfilhnefs,  formed  focietfes,  over  which  they  placed 
fupreme  governors  for  the  purpofe  of  protecting  the 
weak  again  ft  the  violence  of  the  ftrong.  He  does  not, 
however,  explain  how  men,  whofe  angry  and  felfifli 
paffions  were  thus  excited  to  the  utmoft  againft  each 
other,  could  enter  upon  this  friendly  treaty  ;  or,  fup- 
pofing  it  formed,  how  the  ignorant  multitude  were 
induced  to  pay  obedience  to  the  more  enlightened  few. 
Clogged  with  this  and  other  infurmountable  difficulties, 
his  philofophy  of  human  nature  foon  fell  into  merited 
contempt ;  but  about  the  origin  of  philanthropy  thofe 
who  united  in  oppofuiou  to  him  Hill  thought  very  dif¬ 
ferently  from  one  another. 

The  elegant  Shaftejbury ,  who  had  imbibed  much  of 
the  fpirit  of  Plato,  endeavoured,  like  his  mafter,  to 
deduce  all  the  duties  of  man,  and  almoft  all  his  a&ions, 
from  a  number  of  internal  feelings  or  inftin&s  which 
he  fuppofed  to  be  interwoven  with  his  conftitution  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  God.  This  fyftem  appeared 
fo  honourable  to  human  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  fo  eafily  comprehended,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
foon  many  followers,  and  may  indeed  be  confidered  as 
the  founder  of  a  fchool  which  has  produced  philofo- 
phers  whofe  works  do  honour  to  the  age  and  country- 
in  which  they  fiourifhed.  Among  thefe  we  mull 
reckon  Bijhop  Butler,  Hutchifon ,  Lord  Karnes ,  Dr  Beattie , 
and  perhaps  Dr  Reid, 

According  to  the  fyftem  of  thefe  writers,  the  whole 
duty  of  man  refults  from  an  intuitive  principle,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe  ; 
and  with  this  fenfe  they  conceive  philanthropy  to  be 

infeparably 
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(a)  We  fay  nearly  of  the  fame  import ;  becaufe  benevolence  extends  to  every  being  that  has  life  and  fenfe, 
and  is  of  courfe  fufceptible  of  pain  and  pkafure ;  whereas  philanthropy  cannot  comprehend  more  than  the 
human  race.  6 
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fnieparably  united,  or  rather  perhaps  to  make  an  effen- 
tial  part  of  it.  (See  Moral  Philosophy.)  If  this 
theory  be  carried  to  its  utmoft  extent,  as  it  has  been 
by  fome  of  its  patrons,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  peace 
and  harmony  Ihould  reign  among  favages ;  and  that 
a  man  who  had  from  his  infancy  grown  up  in  folitude, 
would  be  delighted  with  the  firft  fight  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  run  to  him  with  eagernefs  as  to  a  new 
fource  of  "enjoyment.  This  conchifion,  however,  is 
contrary  to  acknowledged  fads.  Savages  are  generally 
divided  into  fmall  tribes  or  hordes  ;  and  though  the 
attachment  of  individuals  to  their  own  tribe  appears 
indeed  to  be  abundantly  ftrong,  the  tribes  themfelves 
are  frequently  at  war,  and  entertain  a  conflant  jealoufy 
of  each  other.  Savages,  too,  are  almoft  univerfally 
afraid  of  Grangers;  and  the  few  folitary  individuals, 
who  have  been  caught  in  parts  where  they  had  run 
wild  from  their  infancy,  inftead  of  being  delighted 
with  the  appearance  of  fellow-men,  have  either  fled 
from  them  with  their  utmoft  fpeed,  or  been  fixed  to 
the  fpot  in  terror  and  aftoniihment.  Thefe  are  no  in¬ 
dications  of  that  inftindive  philanthropy  for  which 
fome  writers  fo  ftrenuoufly  plead.  They  have  indeed 
induced  others  to  deny,  that  in  human  nature  there  is 
any  inftindive  principles  at  ail ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
account  for  our  feverai  propeufities  by  the  influence  of 
education  producing  early  and  deep-rooted  habits. 

At  the  head  of  this  fchool  flood  Locke  and  Hartley. 
The  former,  employing  himfelf  almoft  wholly  on  the 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  and  combating  the  abfurd, 
though  then  generally  received,  belief,  that  there  are 
in  the  human  mind  innate  principles  of  fpeculative 
truth, .  has  touched  but  incidentally  on  our  principles 
of  adion.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  evident,  that  he 
did  not  confider  any  one  of  thefe  principles  as  innate  ; 
and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hartley,  who  ftudied 
the  fenfitive  part  of  human  nature  with  greater  induftry 
and  fuccef3  than  perhaps  any  writer  who  had  preceded 
him  in  that  department  of  feience.  This  philofopher 
refufes  all  kinds  of  inftind  to  man,  even  the  a-lopy*  0f 
a  mother  to  her  new-born  infant,  and  that  which  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  innate— the  propenfity  of  the 
infant  to  fuck  the  breaft.  It  is  therefore  needlefs  to 
fay  that  in  his  theory  of  human  nature  innate  philan¬ 
thropy  can  have  no  place. 

The  reader,  however,  muft  not  fuppofe  that  the 
theory  of  Hartley  is  the  theory  of  Hobbes.  Though 
he  admits  no  innate  principles  of  adion  in  the  human 
mind,  he  is  far  from  dreaming  that  the  original  ftate 
of  man  was  a  ftate  of  war  and  felfifhnefs,  or  that  the 
acquifition  of  philanthropic  fentiments  is  not  natural. 
He  confiders  filch  acquifitions  a3  even  necefihry  and 
unavoidable,  and  founds  them  on  the  great  law  of 
aflociation,  which  we  have  elfewhere  endeavoured  to 
explain  (See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  chap,  v.)  Hartley 
was  a  Chriftian,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  piety.  Conceiving  with  Locke  that  men  are 
,-orn  without  any  ide  s,  or  any  principles  either  of 
knowledge  or  of  adion,  but  that  they  are  fubjeft  to 
the  law  of  aflociation  as  much  as  to  the  imprefflons  of 
fenfe,  he  feems  to  have  thought,  that  the  important 
purpofe  for  which  they  are  fent  into  this  world  is,  that 
they  may  acquire  habits  of  piety  and  virtue,  which, 
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operating  like  inftinds,  will  fit  them  for  the  purer 
fociety  of  a  future  ftate.  That  this  theory  i3  un¬ 


friendly  to  morale,  no  man  who  underflands  it  will 
prefnme  to.  affirm.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  mere 
confident  with  the  neceffity  of  a  revelation  from  God  ' 
than  that  of  Shaftefbury,  which  has  fo  many  followers: 
but  notwithfianding  thi’3,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  excellent  author  has  carried  his  antipathy  to 
inftinds  by  much  too  far  (fee  Instinct),  and  that 
the  truth  lies  in  the  middle  between  him  and  his  op¬ 
ponents. 

Without  fome  inftinds  to  influence  before  the  dawn 
of  reafon,  it  is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  how  children 
could  be  induced  to  that  exercife  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to. life  and  health  ;  nor  does  it  appear  with 
fufficient  evidence  that  the  human  race  are  deferted  by 
every  inftind  as  foon  as  their  rational  powers  are 
evolved.  It  feems  to  be  a  matter  of  fad  which  cannot 
be  controverted,  that  women  have  an  inftindive  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  new-born  infants  ;  but  that  thefe, 
when  they  become  capable  of  diftinguiftiing  objeda, 
are  wjlinaively  attached  to  iheir  parents,  their  brothers, 
and  fillers,  is  a  pofitlon  which,  though  it  may  be  true, 
feems  incapable,  of  proof.  That  they  foon  appear  to 
be  fo  attached,  is  a  fad  which  we  believe  no  man  will 
deny  :  but  the  attachment  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  affociatin g  principle  operating  upon  that  defire  of 
happinefs  which  is  neceffarily  formed  as  foon  as  hap- 
pinefs  is  experienced.  (See  Passion.)  An  infant 
becomes  earlier  attached  to  its  nurfe  than  to  any  other 
perfon  ;  becaufe,  feeling  wants  which  flie  fupplies,  the 
idea  of  enjoyment. becomes  foon  aflociated  in  it3  mind 
with  the  perception  of  the  woman.  If  this  woman 
be. its  mother,  a  hafty  obferver  immediately  attributes 
this  attachment  to  inftind  direding  the  infant  to  love 
its  parent ;  but  that  inftind  ha3  here  no  place,  1*3  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  well-known  fads,  that  a  child  is  as  fond 
of  a  tender  nurfe,  though  no  relation,  as  of  the  mod 
affedionate  mother ;  and  as  regardlefs  of  a  mother 
who  feldom  fees  it,  or  fees  it  with  indifference,  as  of 
any  other  perfon.  Nay,  we  have  feen  children  of  the 
fweeteft  difpofitions  as  fond  of  the  maid  with  whom 
they  flept,  as  of  a  very  affedionate  parent  by  whom 
they  had  been  tenderly  nurfed  :  and  fure  no  man  will 
fay  that  this  could  be  inftind  ;  it  was  evidently  a  new 
aflociation  of  the  idea  of  the  maid  with  the  greateft; 
happinefs  which  they  enjoyed  after  the  period  of  their 
fuck  ling  was  at  an  end. 

It  is  much  in  the  fame  way  that  children  acquire  an 
attachment  to  their  brothers  and  lifters.  Brothers 
and  fillers  being  conftantly  together,  contribute  to 
each  other’s  amufement  :  hence  arifes  that  pleafure 
which  they  have  in  each  other’s  company,  and  the 
uneafinefs  which  they  feel  when  feparated.  This  ge¬ 
nerates  mutual  love  in  their  minds,  which  is  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  perpetual  injundions  of  their  parents  ;  for 
if  thefe  have  any  virtue  themfelves,  they  cannot  fail  to 
inculcate  the  duty  of  loving  each  other  on  their  tender 
offspring.  Benevolence,  thu3  generated,  foon  extends 
to  their  daily  companions  ;  and  takes  a  wider  and  a 
wider  range  as  thefe  companions  are  multiplied,  and 
as  children  advance  towards  the  ftate  of  manhood. 
New  objeds  then  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind.  A 
man  foon  difeovers,  that,  a*  he  is  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  his  happinefs  as  an  individual  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  profperity  of  the  whole.  Hence 
arifes  patriotifm >  and  that  pleafure  which  we  all  take 
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Vidian-  in  the  eminence  of  our  countrymen.  —  —  —  i--.  - 
Hropy,  ciple  of  benevolence  flops  not  here.  He  whofe  mind 
i  Philemon.  ;s‘enlarged  by  a  liberal  education,  coufiders  all  particu¬ 
lar  countries  as  provinces  of  one  great  country  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  globe;  and  all  mankind,  of 
courfe,  as  not  only  (haring  the  fame  nature  with  him- 
fclf,  but  a3  being  in  reality  his  fellow-citizens  and 
brethren.  The  principles  of  religion,  if  he  be  aftuated 
by  them,  mull  aid  thefe  reflexions,  and  make  him 
wifh  thehappinefs  of  all  who  (land  in  the  fame  relation 
with  himfelf  to  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world. 
This  is  philanthropy  ;  and  we  fee  how  it  may  fpring, 
by  the  great  law  of  affociation,  from  defires  winch, 
in  their  original  (late,  cannot  be  confidered  as  other 
than  felfifh.  It  is  a  calm  fentiment,  which  we  believe 
hardly  ever  rifes  to  the  warmth  of  affe&ion,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  the  heat  of  paffion. 

-  Should  any  of  our  readers  be  difpofed  to  controvert 
this  opinion,  or  to  fancy  it  degrading  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  we  will  not  enter  into  controveHy  with  them  ; 
we  only  beg  leave  to  afk,  whether  they  have  ever  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  good  fortune  of  a  ftranger  or  a  foreigner, 
or  regretted  his  lofs,  with  any  portion  of  thofe  feel¬ 
ings  '  which  they  have  frequently  experienced,  on 
hearing  of  the  profperity  or  the  death  of  a  friend 
or  a  neighbour  ?  We  anfwer  candidly  for  onr- 
felves,  that  we  feel  no  interefl  which  can  be  called 
pair, on  or  affeBion  in  the  fortunes  of  a  native  of 
China ;  and  yet  we  Ihould  be  forry  to  think  that  our 
philanthropy  is  lefs  than  that  of  other  men.  A  com¬ 
mon  down,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  feldem  extends 
his  affedion  beyond  his  friends  and  neighbours  ;  and 
though,  from  having  often  heard  his  country  praifed, 
and  knowing  that  he  belongs  to  that  country,  he  would 
probably  be  offended  at  the  man  who  fhould  prefer 
another  to  it ;  yet  if  no  misfortune  befal  himfelf,  or 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  we  imagine  that  his  grief 
for  public  calamities  may  be  borne  with  patience.  In 
his  mind  no  fuch  affociations  have  been  formed  as 
comprife  the  good  of  a  country,  far  lefs  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  therefore  his  philanthropy  mufl  be  confined 
to  a  very  limited  range.  We  doubt  not,  however, 
but  that  as  Opportunity  offers,  and  as  cireumftances 
permit,  fuch  a  man  is  ready  to  feed  the. hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked  of  all  countries;  not  indeed  from 
fentiments  of  affeftion  either  innate  or  acquired,  but 
from  the  obvious  refleftion  that  he  is  not  exempted 
from  thofe  calamities  which  have  befallen  them,  and 
from  a  ftill  higher  principle— a  fenfe  of  duty  to  that 
God  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  upon 
earth,  and  commanded  them  to  be  mutually  aiding  to 

each  other.  .  r 

PHILEMON,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  was  ton  to 
"Damon,  and  cotemporaiy  with  Menander.  Any  ad¬ 
vantage  he  had  over  this  poet,  was  owing  lefs  to  his 
own  merit  than  to  the  intrigues  of  his  friends.  Han- 
tus  has  imitated  his  comedy  du' Mankind.  He  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  died  laughing  on  feeing  his  afs  eat 
furs.  He  was  then  about  9?  years  of  age.  His  Ion, 
Philemon  the  younger,  was  alfo  the  author  of  54  co¬ 
medies,  of  which  there  are  ftill  extant  fome  confider- 
able  fragments  colle&ed  by  Grotius.  1  hefe  clearly 
prove  that  he  was  not  a  poet  of  the  firft  rank.  He 
flourifticd  about  the  year  274  before  our  Saviour.  # 
Ph  i  l^movj  was  a  rich  citizen  of  ColofftT  in  Pbiygi^. 
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Put  the  prin-  He  was  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  with  Appia 
his  wife,  by  Epaphras  the  dife  pl-e  of  St  Paul;  for 
St  Paul  himfelf  did  not  preach  at  Cololfie,  ColofT.  ii.  __ 
1.  Perhaps  we  fhould  have  known  nothing  of  St  Phi¬ 
lemon.  had  it  not  been  on  the  account  of  his  {lave  O* 
nefimus,  who  having  robbed  him,  and  run  away  from 
him,  came  to  Rome,  where  he  found  St  Paul,  and  was 
very  ferviceable  to  him.  StPaul  converted  him.  baptized 
him,  and  fent  him  back  to  his  matter  Philemon ;  to 
whom  he  wrote  a  letter  ftill  extant,  and  which  paffes 
for  a  matter  piece  of  that  kind  of  eloquence, .  natural, 
lively,  ftrong,  and  pathetic,  that  was  peculiar  to  St 
Paul.  Philemon  (i.  2.)  had  made  a  church  of  his 
houfe,  and  all  his  domeftics,  as  well  as  himfelf,  were 
of  the  houfehold  of  faith.  His  charity,  liberality,  and 
companion,  were  a  fure  refuge  to  all  that  were  in  di- 
ftrefs.  The  Apoftolical  Conttitutions  fay,  that  St 
Paul  made  him  bifhop  of  Coloffae  ;  but  the  Mensea 
infinuate,  that  he  went  to  Gaza  in  Paleftine,  of  which 
he  was  the  apoftle  and  firft  bifhop.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  Coloffa,  where  he  frittered  martyrdom 
with  Appia  his  wife,  in  the  time  of  Nero.  They'  re¬ 
late  feveral  particulars  of  hi3  martyrdom,  and  fay, 
that  his  body  remained  at  Coloffae,  where  it  performed 

feveral  miracles.  .  ^ 

PHILETAS,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  ot 
the  ifland  of  Cos,  flourifhed  under  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  was  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  Elegies,  Epi¬ 
grams,  and  other  works,  which  have  not  come  down 
to  us.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Ovid  and 
Propertius,  as  one  of  the  bed  poets  of  his  age.  Elian 
reports  a  very  improbable  ftory  of  him,  namely,  ‘  that 
his  body  was  fo  flender  and  feeble,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  have  fome  lead  in  his  pockets,  to  prevent  him  from 
being  carried  away  by  the  wind.” 

PHILETUS.  StPaul,  writing  to  limothy  (2  lim. 
ii.  i6,  17,  18.)  in  the  65th  year  of  Chrift,  and  a  little 
whip’ before  his  own  martyrdom,  fpeaks  thus:  “  But 
fhun  profane  and  vain  babblings,  for  they  will  increafe 
unto  more  ungodlinefs.  And  their  word  will  eat  as 
doth  a  canker  ;  of  whom  is  Hymenasus  and  Philetus  \ 
who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  faying,  that  the 
refurrection  is  paft  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith 
of  fome.”  We  have  nothing  very  certain  concerning 
Philetus  ;  for  we  make  bust  fmall  account  of  what  is 
read  in  the  falfe  Abdias,  in  the  life  of  St  James  ma¬ 
jor,  even  fuppofing  this  author  had  not  put  the  name 
of  Philetus  in  [lead  of  Phygellus.  This  is  the  fub- 
ftance  of  what  is  found  in  Abdias.  St  James  the  foil 
of  Zebedee,  patting  through  the  fynagogues  of  Judea 
and  Samaiia,  preached  everywhere  the  faith  of  Jdus 
Chrift.  Hermogenes  and  Philetus  ftrenuoufly  oppo- 
fed  him,  affirming,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  not  the  Mcf- 
fiah.  Hcrmo gene;  was  a  notable  magician,  and  I  hi- 
letus  was  his  difciple,  who  being  converted,  was  de- 
f, rons  to  bring  bis  matter  to  St  James  ;  but  Hcnno- 
genes  bound  him  up  fo  by  his  magic  art,  that  he  comd 
not  come  at  the  apoftle.  Philetus  found  means  to 
make  St  James  acquainted  with  what  had  happened 
to  him  ;  upon  which  St  James  unbound  him,  and  l  hi- 

letus  came  to  him.  Hermogenes  perceiving  how  in- 

cffe&ual  his  art  was  againft  the  faint,  became  himfe 
a  convert  as  well  as  Philetus. 

PH1LIBEG,  is  a  little  plaid,  called  abo  hit,  arid 
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ip  a  fort  of  fnort  petticoat  reaching  nearly  to  the  knee3, 
worn  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  It  is  a  modern  fub- 
flit ute  for  the  lower  part  of  the  plaid,  being  found  to 
be  lefs  cumberfome,  efpeciallyin  time  of  a&ion,  when 
the  Highlanders  ufed  to  tuck  their  brechdan  into  their 
girdle.  Almoft  all  of  them  have  a  great  pouch  of  bad- 
gcr  and  other  fkins,  with  taffeta  dangling  before,  in 
which  they  keep  their  tobacco  and  money. 

PHILIP,  fofter-brother  of  Antiochus  E  piphancs 
(  i  Macc.  vi.  14,  Sc  55.  2  Macc.  ix.  29.),  was  a  Phrygian 
by  birth,  and  very  much  in TXntiochus’s  favour.  This 
prince  made  him  governor  of  Jerufalem  (2  Macc.  viii. 
8.  v.  22.)  where  he  committed  many  outrages  upon  the 
Jews,  to  force  them  to  forfake  their  religion.  Seeing 
that  Apollonius  and  Seron  were  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabseus,  he  fent  for  new  fuccours  to  Ptolemy  go¬ 
vernor  of  Coelo-Syria,  who  fent  him  Gorgias  and  Ni- 
canor  with  a  powerful  array.  Some  time  after,  An- 
tioclius  going  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  extoit  money 
from  the  people,  Philip  went  along  with  him  ;  and 
Antiochus  finding  himfelf  near  his  end  (1  Macc.  vi. 

J  4.)  made  him  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  his  dia¬ 
dem  into  h  13  hands,  his  royal  cloak,  and  his  ring,  that 
he  might  render  them  to  his  foil  the  young  Antio¬ 
chus  Eupator.  But  Lyfias  having  taken  pofleffion  of 
the  government  in  the  name  of  young  Eupator,  who 
was  but  a  child,  Philip  not  being  able  to  cope  with 
him,  durft  not  return  into  Syria  ;  but  he  went  into 
Egypt,  carrying  the  body  of  Epiphanes  along  with 
him,  there  to  implore,  alMance  from  Ptolemy  Philo- 
nictor  agalnft  Lyfias  the  ufurper  of  the .  government 
of  Syria.  The  year  following,  while  Lyfias  was  bufy 
in  the  war  carrying  on  again!!  the  Jews,  Philip  got 
into  Syria,  and  took  pofleffion  of  Antioch  :  but  Ly¬ 
fias  returning  into  the  country,  with  great  diligence, 
retook  Antioch,  and  put  Philip  to  death,  who  was 
taken  in  the  city. 

Philip  the  apoftle  was  a  native  of  Bethfaida  in 
Galilee.  Jefus  Chrift  having  feen  him,  faid  to  him, 

“  Follow  me,”  John  i.  43,  44,  &c.  Philip  follow¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  foon  after  finding  Nathanael,  Philip  faid 
to  him,  “  We  have  found  the  Meffiah,  of  whom  Mo¬ 
les  and  the  prophets  have  fpoken,  Jefus  of  Nazareth, 
the  fon  of  Jofeph.”  Nathanael  afked  him,  “  Can  any 
thing  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  To  which  Philip 
replied,  “  Come  and  fee.”  Then  he  brought  Natha¬ 
niel  to  Jefus,  and  they  went  with  him  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Cana  in  Gahlee.  St  Philip  was  called  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Saviour’s  million  ;  and  when 
Jefus  Chrift  was  about  to  feed  the  5000  that  followed 
him  ( Luke  vi.  13.  Mat.  x.  2.  John  vi.  5—7.),  he  afked 
St  Philip,  only  to  prove  him,  whence  bread  might  be 
bought  for  fuch  a  multitude  of  people?  Philip  anfwered, 
that  200  penny-worth  of  bread  would  not  be  fufficient 
for  every  one  to  tafte  a  little.  Some  Gentiles,  having 
*  cunofity  to  fee  Jefus  Chrift,  a  little  before  his  paf- 
fion,  they  addrefTed  themfelves  to  St  Philip  (Johnxii. 

21 ’  220*  "'ho  mentioned  it  to  St  Andrew,  and  thefe 
two  to  Chrift.  At  the  laft  fupper,  Philip  dtfired  our 
Saviour,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  fhow  them  the 
Father,  being  all  that  they  defired  (Johnxiv.  8-  10.} 
But  Jefus  told  them,  that  feeing  the  Son  they  faw  the 
1  ather  alfo.  T  his  is  all  we  find  concerning  Philip  in 
the  gofpel.  ^ 

The  upper  Alia  fell  to  this  apoftle’s  lot,  wnere  he 
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took  great  pains  in  planting  the  gofpel,  and  by  his  Phil 

preaching  and  miracles  made  many  converts.  In  the  - / 

latter  part  of  his  life,  he  came  to  Hterapoli*  in  Phry¬ 
gia,  a  city  very  much  addifted  to  idolatry,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  worfhip  of  a  ferpent  of  a  prodigious 
bignefs.  St  Philip  by  his  prayers  procured  the  death, 
or  at  leaf!  the  difappearing,  of  this  monfter,  and  con¬ 
vinced  its  worfhippers  of  the  ahfurdity  of  paying  di¬ 
vine  honours  to  fuch  odious  creatures.  But  the  ma- 
giftrates,  enraged  at  Philip’s  fuccefs,  imprifoned  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  feverely  fcourged,  and  then  put 
to  death,  which  fome  fay  was  by  crucifixion ;  others,  by 
hanging  him  up  againft  a  pillar.  St  Philip  is  generally 
reckoned  among  the  married  apoftles;  and  it  is  faid  he 
had  three  daughters,  two  whereof  preferved  their  vir¬ 
ginity,  and  died  at  Hierapolis ;  the  third,  having  led  a 
very  fpiritual  life,  died  at  Ephefus.  He  left  behind  him 
no  writings.  I  he  gofpel  under  his  name  was  forged  by 
the  Gnofticfl,  to  countenance  their  bad  principles  and 
woife  praaices.  The  Chriftian  church  ohferves  the  fefti- 
val  of  this  faint,  together  with  that  of  St  James,  on  the 
hr  ft  day  of  May.  Eufeb.  lib.  iii.  c.  30. 

Philip,  the  fecond  of  the  feven  deacons,  was  chofen 
by  the  apoftles  after  our  Saviour’s  refurre&ion.  ( A&s  vi. 

5.)  This  deacon,  they  fay,  was  of  Crefarea  in  Pale- 
ft-ine.  It  is  certain  that  his  daughters  lived  in  this 
city  (Adis  xxi.  8,  9.)  After  the  death  of  St  Ste-’ 
phen,  all  the  Chriftians,  excepting  the  apoftles,  ha-, 
ving  left  Jerusalem,  and  being  difperfed  in  feverai 
places,  St  Philip  went  to  preach  at  Samaria  (id.  viii. 

1,  2,  &c.),  where  he  performed  feverai  miracles,  and 
converted  many  perfons.  He  baptifed  them  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  only  a  deacon,  he  could  not  confer  on  them  the 
Holy  Ghoft.  Wherefore  having  made  known  to  the 
apoftles  at  Jerufalem,  that  Samaria  had  received  the 
word  of  God,  Peter  and  John  came  thither,  and  the 
Samaritans  that  were  converted  received  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  St  Philip  was  probably  at  Samaria  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  fouth 
part  of  the  countiy,  in  the  road  that  leads  from  Je- 
rufalem  to  old  Gaza.  Philip  obeyed,  and  there  met 
with  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  belonging  to  Queen  Can¬ 
dace,  who  had  the  care  of  her  revenues,  and  had  been 
at  Jerufalem  to  worfhip  God  there  {id.  viii.  26,27, 

&c.)  He  was  then  returning  into  hjs  own  country] 
and  was  reading  the  prophet  Ifaiah  as  he  went  along 
m  h is  chariot.  Philip,  hearing  the  eunuch  reading 
the  prophet  Ifaiah,  faid  to  him,  Do  you  Underftand 
what  you  read  ?  The  eunuch  replied,  How  fhould  I 
underftand,  except  fomebody  explain  it  to  me  ?  He 
defired  Philip  therefore  to  come  and  fit  down  by  him 
in  the  chariot.  The  paflage  the  eunuch  was  reading 
is  this,  “  He  was  led  as  a  fheep  to  the  daughter, 
and  like  a  lamb  dumb  before  his  fhearer,  fo  he 
opened  not  his  mouth.”  The  eunuch  then  fays  to 
Philip,  Pray,  whom  does  the  prophet  fpeak  of 
in  this  place?  Is  it  of  himfelf,  or.  of  fome  other? 

Then  Philip  began  to  inftrua:  him  concerning  Jefus 
Chrift.  And  having  gone  on  together,  they  came  to  a 
fountain;  when  thee.unuch  Lid  to  Philip,  Here  is  wa¬ 
ter,  what  hinders  me  from  being  baptized  ?  Philip 
told  him  that  he  might  be  fo,  if  he  believed  with  all 
lus  heart.  He  replied,  I  believe  that  Jefus  Chrift  is 
the  fon  of  God.  He  then  ordered  the  chariot  to  flop, 
and  they  both  alighted  and  went,  down  into  the  wa- 
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ter,  where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch. 


'  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  took  away 
Philip,  and  the  eunuch  faw  no  more  of  him.  But 
Philip  was  foun  1  again  at  Azotus,  and  he  preached 
the  gofpel  in  all  the  cities  he  palled  through,  till  he 
arrived  at  Ccefarea  in  Pdeftine.  After  this,  the  fciip- 
lure  does  not  inform  us  of  any  particulars  relating  to 
Philio.  The  modern  Greeks  fay  that  he  went  to 
Tralles  in  Afia,  where  he  founded  a  church,  of  which 
he  was  the  apoftle  and  bifhop  ;  and  where  he  relied  in 
peace,  after  performing  many  miracles.  The  Latins, 
on  the  contrary,  fay  that  he  died  at  Cnsftrea,  end 
that  three  of  his  daughters  were  there  buried  with  him. 

It  is  thought,  that  the  eunuch  converted  by  St 
Philip  was  the  fir  id  npoftle  of  the  Ethiopians  ;  and  that 
the  Aby fiines  boaft  of  having  received  the  Chriltian 
faith  from  him. 

Philip  II.  was  the  4th  fon  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Lemfriere's  Macedonia.  He  was  Cent  to  Thebes  as  an  hoftage  by 
Mhihtbeca  his  lather,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war  un  ier  Epa- 
Ghjfica.  minondas,  and  ft  11  lied  with  the  greateft  care  the  man¬ 
ners  and  the  purfuits  of  the  Greeks.  He  difeovered,  fiom 
Iris  earlieft  years,  that  quicknefs  of  genius  and  greatnefs 
of  courage  which  aftenvaids  procured  him  fo  great  a 
name  and”  fuch  powerful  enemies.  He  w  \s  recalled  to 
Macedonia;  and  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas  he 
ftfeended  the  throne  as  guardian  and  protedor  of  the 
youthful  years  of  his  nephew.  His  ambition,  how- 
ever,  foori  difeovered  itfelf,  and  lie  made  himfelf  in¬ 
dependent  abo’  t  the  year  360  before  Chrift.  The 
valour  of  a  prudent  general,  and  the  policy  of  an  ex* 
pericnced  ftatefman,  feemed  requifite  to  enfure  his 
power.  The  neighbouring  nations,  ridiculing  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  ap¬ 
peared  in  arms' ;  but  Philip  foon  convinced  them  of 
their  error.  Unable  to  meet  them  as  yet  in  the  field 
of  battle,  he  fufpended  their  fury  by  prefents,  and 
foon  turned  his  arms  againft  Amphipolis,  a  colony 
tributary  to  the  Athenians.  Amphipolis  was  con¬ 
quered,  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia;  and 
Philip  meditated  no  kfs  than  the  deftiu&ion  of  a  re- 
public  which  had  rendered  itfelf  fo  formidable  to  the 
reft  of  Greece,  and  had  even  claimed  fubmiflion  from 
the  princes  of  Macedonia.  His  defigns,  however, 
weie  as  yet  immature;  and  before  he  could  make  A- 
thens  an  obje<ft  of  conqueft,  tne  flhracians  and  tne 
Illyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  a  Thracian  colony,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Philippi ,  and  from  which  he  received  the 
greateft  advantages  on  account  of  the  golden  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe  made  it  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  capture.  He  fettled  in  it  a  number  of  workmen, 
and  was  the  firft  who  caufed  gold  to  be  coined  in  his 
own  name.  He  employed  his  wealth  in  procuring 
fpies  and  partifans  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Greece, 
and  in  making  conquefts  without  the  aid  of  arms.  It 
was  at  the  fiege  of  Metlionein  Thrace  that  Philip  had 
the  misfortune  to  receive  a  wound  in  his  right  eye 
from  the  ftroke  of  an  arrow,  in  the  midft  of  his  po¬ 
litical  profperity,  Philip  did  not  negled  the  honour 
of  his  family.  He  married  Olympias  the  daughter 
of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  the  Molofli;  and  when,  fome 
time  after,  he  became  father  of  Alexander,  the  mo¬ 
narch,  confciou3  of  the  ineftimable  advantages  which 
arife  from  the  leffens,  the  example,  and  converfation 
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Being  come  of  a  learned  and  virtuous  preceptor,  wrote  a  letter  with  Phi% 
his  own  hand  to  the  plulofopher  Ariftotle,  and  beg-  — 
ged  him  to  retire  from  his  ufual  purfuits,  and  to  de¬ 
dicate  his  whole  time  to  the  inftrudtion  of  the  young 
prince.  Every  thing  feemed  now  to  confpire  to  hia 
aggrandizement;  and  hiftorians  have  obferved  that  Phi¬ 
lip  received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three  things 
which  could  gratify  the  moft  unbounded  ambition,  and 
flatter  the  hopes  of  the  moft  afpiring  monarch  :  the 
birth  of  a  fon,  an  honourable  crown  at  the  O'ympic 
games,  and  a  victory  over  the;  barbarians  of  Illyricum. 

But  all  thefe  increafe  1  rather  than  fatiated  his  ambi¬ 
tion  :  he  declared  his  inimical  fentiments  againft  the 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece, 
by  laying  fiege  to  Olynthus,  a  place  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fituation  and  confequence,  would  prove 
moft  injurious  to  the  intertfts  of  the  Athenians,  and 
moft  advantageous  to  the  intrigues  and  military  ope¬ 
rations  of  every  Macedonian  prince.  The  Athenians, 
roufed  by  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes,  fent  1 7  vef- 
fels  and  2000  men  to  the  afiiftance  of  Oiynthus;  but 
the  money  of  Philip  prevailed  over  all  their  efforts. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  citizens  fu fibred  themfelves 
to  be  bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olyntlius 
furrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  infhntly  reduced 
to  ruins.  Philip  foon  after  defeated  the  Athenians, 
and  made  a  great  number  of  them  prifoners,  whom  he 
difmifled  without  ranfom.  Of  this  vi&ory,  the  fruit 
of  that  excellent  difeipline  which  he  had  efUblifhcd 
in  his  army,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  had  the  princi- 
p?.l  honour.  This  was  a  body  of  infantry  heavily  arm¬ 
ed,  con  lifting  commonly  of  16,000  men,  who  had  each 
of  them  a  ftiield  fixjeet  high  and  a  pike  21  feet  long. 

(See  Phalanx).  The  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  efpe- 
cially  his  generofity  after  vi&ory,  made  his  alliance 
and  a  peace  a  defirable  objedt  to  the  people  of  A  thens; 
and  as  both  parties  were  inclined  to  this  meafure,  it 
was  concluded  without  delay.  His  fucceflbs  were  as 
great  in  every  part  of  Greece  :  he  was  declared  head 
of  the  Amphi&yonic  council,  and  was  entrufted  with 
the  care  of  the  facred  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  If 
he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  it  was  only  to  add  frefh 
laurels  to  his  crown,  by  vi&ories  over  his  enemies  in 
lllyricum  and  Theflaly.  By  affuming  the  mafk  of 
a  moderator  and  peace-maker,  he  gained  confidence; 
and  in  attempting  to  proteft  the  Peloponnefians  againft 
the  incroachmg  power  of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his 
caufe  popular;  and  by  ridiculing  the  infults  that  were 
offered  to  his  perfon  as  he  paffed  through  Corinth,  he 
difplayed  to  the  world  his  moderation  and  philofophic 
virtues.  In  his  attempts  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
Euboea,  Philip  was  unfuccefsful ;  and  Phocion,  who 
defpifed  his  gold  as  well  aa  his  meannefs,  obliged  him 
to  evacuate  an  ifland  whofe  inhabitants  were  as  infen* 
fible  to  the  charms  of  money  as  they  were  unmoved 
at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  bold  efforts  of  a  vi¬ 
gilant  enemy.  From  Eubcea  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
the  Scythians ;  but  the  advantages  he  obtained  over 
this  indigent  nation  were  inconfiderable,  and  he  again 
made  Greece  an  obje&  of  plunder  and  rapine.  He 
advanced  far  in  Beeotia,  and  a  general  engagement 
was  fought  at  Chssronea.  The  fight  wa3  long  and 
bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  victory*  His  beha¬ 
viour  after  the  battle  refle&s  great  difgrace  upon  him 
as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch.  In  the  hour  of  feftivi* 
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f'hiiip.  ty,  and  during  the  entertainment  which  he  had  given 
‘  v  '  to  celebrate  the  trophies  he  had  won,  Philip  fa’llied 
from  his  camp,  and  with  the  inhumanity  of  a  brute) 
he  infulted  the  bodies  of  the  flain,  and  exulted  over 
the  calamities  of  the  prifoncrs  of  war.  His  infolence, 
however,  was  checked,  when  Demades,  one  of  the  A* 
thenian  captives,  reminded  him  of  his  meann'efs,  bv  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Why  do  you,  O  king,  a<fl  the  part  of  a 
Therfites,  when  yon  can  reprefent  with  fo  much  dig¬ 
nity  the  elevated  character  of  an  Agamemnon  ?”  The 
reproof  was  felt;  Demades  received  his  liberty;  and 
Philip  learned  how  to  gain  popularity  even  among  lm 
fallen  enemies,  by  relieving  their  wants  and  eafmg 
their  diftrefies.  At  the  battle  of  Chxronea  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Greece  was  extinguifhed ;  and  Philip,  un¬ 
able  to  find  new  enemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  cn - 
terprizes,  and  meditated  new  conqnefis.  hie  was  no¬ 
minated  general  of  the  Greeks  againft  the  Perfians, 
and  was  called  upon  as  well  from  inclination  as  duty 
to  revenge  thofe  injuries  which  Greece  had  fuffered 
from  the  invafions  of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he 
was  flopped  in  the  midft  of  his  warlike  preparations, 
being  ftabbed  by  Paufanias  as  he  entered  the  theatre 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleo¬ 
patra.  This  murder  has  given  rife  to  many  refkdlions 
upon  the  caufes  which  produced  it  ;  and  many  who 
cor.fider  the  recent  repudiation  of  Olympias  and 
the  refentmcnt  of  Alexander,  are  apt  to  invefligcte 
the  caufes  of  hi3  death  in  the  bofom  of  his  family. 
The  ridiculous  honours  which  Olympias  paid  to  her 
huffiand’s  murderer  {lengthened  the  fufpicion  ;  yet 
Alexander  declared  that  he  invaded  the  kingdom"  of 
Perfia  to  revenge  his  father’s  death  upon  the  Perfian 
fatraps  and  princes,  by  whofe  immedi-ite  intrigues  the 
affafiination  had  been  committed.  The  charadler  of 
Philip  is  that  of  a  fagacioUR,  artful,  prudent,  artd  in- 
trigumg  monarch  :  he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle, 
eloquent  and  diffimulating  at  home,  and  he  pofTefTed 
the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  condud  according 
to  the  difpoficion  and  caprice  of  mankind,  without 
ever  altering  his  pm  pofe,  or  lofing  fi^ht  of  his  ambi¬ 
tious  airns.^  He  poffifted  much  perfeverance,  and  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans  he  was  alwnys  vigorous.  He 
had  that  eloquence  which  is  infpiied  by  ftrong  paf- 
fions.  1  he  hand  of  an  afTaffin  prevented  him  from 
achieving  the  boldeft  and  the  mod  extenfive  of  his  un¬ 
dertakings;  and  he  might  have  acquired  as  many  laurels, 
and  conquered  ?s  many  nations,  as  his  fon  Alexander 
did  in  the  fncceeding  reign;  and  the  kingdom  of  Perfia 
might  have  been  added  to  the  Macedonian  empire,  'per¬ 
haps  with  greater  moderation, with  more  glory, "and  with 
more  lading  advantages.  The  private  chara&er  of  Phi¬ 
lip  lies  open  to  cenfure,  and  raifes  indignation  The  ad¬ 
mirer  of  his  virtues  is  difgnfted  to  find  him  among  the 
moil  abandoned  proftitutes.  and  difg racing  himfelf  ty 
the  molt  unnatural  crimes*  and  ’afi  ivious  induljencies 
which  can  make  even  the  moll  debauched  and  the  molt 
profligate  to  blufh.  He  was  murdered  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign,  about  336  years 
before  the  Chriflian  era.  His  reign  is  become  uncom¬ 
monly  interelling,  and  his  adminiftration  a  matter  of 
infir  11 61  ion.  He  is  the  firft  monarch  whefi  If <6  and 

a£ions  are  def  ribed  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  hifio* 
ncal  faith ‘ulpcfs.  PhiKp  was  the  father  of  Alexan- 
der  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by  Olympias;  he 
had  alfo  by  Audaca  aa  Illyrian,  Cyna,  who  married 
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Amyntas  the  fon  of  Perdiccas,  Philip’s  el:!er  brother? 
by  Nicafipolis  a  ThefLIian,  Nicsea,  who  married  Caf- 
fander;  by  Philaena  a  Lariffiean  dancer,  Aridcsus,  who 
reigned  fome  time  after  Alexander’s  death  ;  by  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  Caranus  and  Europa,  who 
were  both  murdered  by  Olympias  ;  and  Ptolemy,  the 
firfi.  king  of  Egypt,  by  Arfinoc,  who  in  the  firft  month 
of  her  pregnancy  was  married  to  Lagus.  Of  the 
many  memorable  aflions  and  fayings  reported  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  of  this  prince,  the  following  are  the  moft  re¬ 
markable.  Being  prefent  at  the  fale  of  fome  captives, 
in  an  indecent  pofture,  one  of  them  informed  him  of 
it ;  “  Set  this  man  at  liberty  (fays  Philip),  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was. my  friend.”  Being  folicited  to  fa¬ 
vour  a  lord  of  his  court,  who  was  like  to  Iofe  his 
chara£ler  by  a  juft  but  fevere  fentence,  Philip  refufed 
to  hearken  to  the  folicitation,  and  added,  “  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  that  he  be  difgraced  than  myfelf.”  A  poor  wo¬ 
man  was  importuning  him  to  do  her  juftice  ;  and  as 
he  fent  her  away  from  day  to  day,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to  her  petition,  fhe  faid 
to  him  with  fome  warmth,  “  Ceafe  then  to  be  a 
king.”  Philip  felt  all  the  force  of  this  reproof,  and 
immediately  gave  her  fatisfa&ion.— Another  woman 
came  to  afk  jullice  of  him  as  he  was  going  out  from 
a  great  entertainment,  and  was  condemned.  “  I  ap¬ 
peal  (exclaimed  file)  i”  “  And  to  whom  do  you  ap¬ 
pealed  the  king  to  her)?”  “  To  Philip  fading.”  This 
anfwer  opened  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  who  retrac¬ 
ed  his  fentence.  If  he  pofTefTed  any  virtue,  it  was 
principally  that  of  differing  injuries  with  patience. 
Demochams,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  filename 
of  Parrhefxajhs ,  on  account “of  his  exceffive  petulance 
of  tongue,  was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  the  Athe¬ 
nians  fent  to  this  monarch.  Philip,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  audience,  begged  the  ambafTadors  to  tell  him, 
“  if  he  could  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  Athenians 
to  which  Democharus  gave  an  infolent  return,  which 
he  forgave.  Having  learned  that  fome  Athenian  am- 
b^ffiidors  charged  him,  in  full  afiembly,  with  atrocious 
calumnies':  I  am  under  great  obligations  (faid  he) 

to  ihofe  gentlemen,  for  I  {hall  heneeforwards  be  fo  cir- 
eumfpe&  in  my  words  and  a&io-is,  that  I  fhall  con- 
vi£  them  of  falfehood.”  One  faying  of  Philip,  which 
does  him  lefs  honour  than  thofe  we  have  before-men¬ 
tioned,  was,  <£  Let  us  amufe  children  with  playthings, 
and  men  with  oaths.”  This  abominable  maxim,  which 
was  the  foul  and  fpring  of  his  politics,  gave  rife  to 
the  obfervation,  “  That  he  was  in  full  length,  what 
Louis  XI  afterwards  was  in  miniature.”  It  is  well 
known  that  Philip  had  a  perfon  about  him,  who  call¬ 
ed  out  at  times,  “  Philip,  remember  that  thou  ait  mor¬ 
tal  ;”  but  whether  we  ihould  place  this  to  the  account 
of  his  pride  or  his  humility,  it  is  difficult  to  fay. 

Philip  V.  was'king  of  Macedonia,  and  fon  of  De¬ 
metrius.  His  infancy,  at  the  death  ofihia  father,  was 
protedled  by  Antigonus,  one  of  his  friends,  who  a- 
feended  the  throne,  and  reigned  for  1  2  years,  with  the 
title  of  Independent  monarch .  When  Antigonus  died, 
Philip  recovered  his  father’s  throne,  though  only  15 
years  of  age,  and  he  early  diftinguifhed  ffimfelf  by 
liis  boldnefs  and  his  ambitious  views.  He  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  220  before  our  Saviour,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  rendered  glorious  hy  the 
conquefts  of  Aratns;  a  general  who  was  as  eminent  for 
his  love  of  juftice  as  lus  ikill  in  war.  33utfo  virtuous 
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s  <hara«fter  could  hcrdly  fail  to  be  difagreeable  to.  a  pretended  prophecy  of  one  of  the  ^Sybils 
1  prince  who  wanted  to  indulge  himfelf  in  every  fpecies 


of  diffipation  and  vice  :  and  indeed  his  cruelty  to  him 
loon  difplayed  his  character  in  its  true  light ;  for  to 
the  gratification  of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
propenfity,  he  had  the  meannefs  to  facriiice  this  faith¬ 
ful  and  virtuous  Athenian.  Not  fatisfied  with  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  afpired  to  become  the 
friend  of  Annibal,  and  wiffied  to  fhare  with  him  the 
fpoils  which  the  diilreffes  and  continual  lofs  of  the 
Romans  feemed  foon  to  promife.  But  his  expectations 
were  fruftrated  ;  the  Romans  difcovered  his  intrigues  ; 
and  though  weakened  by  the  valour  and  artifice  of  the 
Carthaginian,  yet  they  were  foon  enabled  to  meet  him 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  conful  Ltevinu3  entered 
without  delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia  ;  and  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  him  near  Apollonia, 
and  reduced  his  fl-et  to  alhes,  he  compelled  him  to 
fue  for  peace.  This  peaceful  difpofition  was  not  per¬ 
manent;  and  when  the  Romans  difcovered  that  he 
had  affifted  their  formidable  enemy  Annibal  with  men 
and  money,  they  appoined  T.  QMflaminius  to  pumlh 
his  perfidy,  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  Ro¬ 
man  conful,  with  his  ufual  expedition,  invaded  Mace¬ 
donia  ;  and  in  a  general  engagement,  which  was  fought 
near  Cynocephale,  the  hoftile  army  was  totally  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  the  monarch  faved  his  life  with  difficulty  by 
flying  from  the  field  of  battle.  Deftitute  of  resources, 
without  friends  either  at  home  or  abroad,  Philip  was 
obliged  to  fufcmit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and 
to  demand  peace  by  his  ambafTadors.  It  was  granted 
with  difficulty;  the  terms  were  humiliating  5  but  the 
poverty  of  Philip  obliged  him  to  accept  the  conditions, 
however  difavantageous  and  degrading  to  his  dignity. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  public  calamaties,  the  peace  of 
his  family  was  difturbed  ;  and  Perfes,  the  eldeft  of  his 
fons  by  a  concubine,  raifed  feditions  againft  his  brother 
Demetrius,  whofe  condefcenfion  and  humanity  had 
gained  popularity  among  the  Macedonians,  and  who 
from  his  refidence  at  Rome,  as  an  hoftage,  had  gain¬ 
ed  the  good  graces  of  the  fenate,  and  by  the  modeily 
and  innocence  of  his  manners  had  obtained  forgive- 
nefs  from  that  venerable  body  for  the  hoftilities  of  his 
father.  Philip  liftened  with  too  much  avidity  to  the 
falfe  accufations  of  Perfes  ;  and  when  he  heard  it  aflert- 
ed  that  Demetrius  wi  (hed  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he  no 
longer  hefitated  to  puniffi  with  death  fo  unworthy  and 
fo  ungrateful  a  fon.  No  fooner  was  Demetrius  facn- 
ficed  to  credulity,  than  Philip  became  convinced  of  Ins 
cruelty  and  raffinefs  ;  and  to  puniffi  the  perfidy  of  i  er- 
fes  he  attempted  to  make  Antigonus,  another  fon,  his 
fucceffor  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  But  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  executing  his  purpofe  by  death,  m  the 
42d  year  of  h'i3  reign,  178  years  before  the  Chnllian 
era.  The  sffaffin  of  Demetrius  fucceeded  hts  father, 
and  with  the  fame  ambition,  with  the  fame  raffinefs 
and  oppreffion,  renewed  the  war  againft  the  Romans, 
till  his  empire  was  deftroyed,  and  Macedonia  became  a 
Roman  province.  Philip  has  been  compared  with 
his  great  anceftor  of  the  fame  name  ;  but  though  they 
poffeffed  the  fame  virtues,  the  fame  ambition,  and 
were  tainted  with  the  fame  vices,  yet  the  father  of  A- 
lexander  was  more  fagaciou3  and  more,  intriguing, 
and  the  fon  of  Demetrius  was  more  fufpicious,  mote 
cruel,  and  more  implacable  and,  according  to  the 
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was  indebted  to  one  Philip  for  her  rife  and  confe- 
quence  among  nations,  and  under  another  Philip  the 
lamented  the  lofs  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her 
dignity. 

Philip  (M.  Julius),  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  ob- 
feure  family  in  Arabia,  from  whence  he  was  furnamed 
Arabian .  From  the  loweft  rank  in  the  army  he  gra¬ 
dually  rofe  to  the  higheft  offices ;  and  when  he  was 
made  general  of  the  pretorian  guards,  he  affaffinated 
Gordian,  to  make  himfelf  emperor.  To  fecure  him¬ 
felf  on  the  imperial  throne,  he  left  Mefopotamia  a 
prey  to  the  continual  invafions  of  the  Perfians,  and 
hurried  to  Rome,  where  his  ele&ien  was  univerfally 
approved  by  the  fenate  and  the  Roman  people.  Phi¬ 
lip  rendered  his  caufe  popular  by  his  liberality  and 
profufion  ;  and  it  added  much  to  his  fplendor  and  dig* 
nity,  that  the  Romans  during  his  reign  commemora¬ 
ted  the  foundation  of  their  city  ;  a  folemnity  which 
was  obferved  but  once  every  ioo  years,  and  which 
was  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnificence 
than  under  the  preceding  reign3.  The  people  were 
entertained  with  games  and  fptdtacles;  the  theatre  of 
Pompey  was  fucceffively  crowded  during  three  days 
and  three  night3  ;  and  2000  gladiators  bled  111  the  cir¬ 
cus  at  once,  for  the  amufement  and  pleafure  of  a  ga¬ 
zing  populace.  His  ufurpation,  hoivevcr,  was  fhort. 

Philip  was  defeated  by  Decius,  who  had  proclaimed 
himfelf  emperor  in  Pannonia;  and  he  was  affaffinated 
by  his  own  foldiers  near  Verona,  in  the  45th  year  ot 
his  age,  and  the  5th  of  his  reign.  His  fon,  who 
bore  the  fame  name,  and  who  had  lhared  with  him 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  alfo  maffacred  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the  1 2th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented  in  him  the 
lofs  of  riling  talents,  of  natuial  humanity,  and  endear¬ 
ing  virtues.  .  A 

Phili?,  a  native  of  Acarnania,  phyfician  to  A- 
lex^nJer  the  Great.  When  that  monarch  had  been 
fuddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  Phi¬ 
lip  undei took  to  remove  the  complaint,  when  the  reft 
of  the  phyficians  believed  that  all  medical  affiftance 
would  be  ineffectual.  But  as  he  was  preparing  his 
medicine,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmemo, 
in  which  he  was  advifed  to  beware  of  his  phyfician 
Philip,  as  he  had  confpired  againft  his  life.  The 
monarch  was  alarmed ;  and  when  Philip  prefented  him 
the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parmenio’s  letter  to  perufe, 
and  began  to  drink  the  potien.  The  ferenity  and 
compofure  of  Philip’s  countenance,  as  he  read  the 
letter,  removed  every  fufpicion  from  Alexander  a 
bread,  and  he  purfued  the  diredions  of  his  phyfician, 
and  in  a  few  days  recovered. 

There  were,  befides,  a  vaft  number  of  perfons  of  this 
name  in  antiquity,  and  many  of  them  were  very  emi- 

nCpHiLip  I.  king  of  France,  fuccceded  his  father 
Henry  I.  in  1060,  when  but  eight  years  of  age,  un¬ 
der  the  regency  and  guardianlhip  of  Baudouin  V.  count 
of  Flanders,  who  difeharged  his  trufi  with  zeal  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  the  Gafcons  who  were  inclined 
to  revolt,  and  died,  leaving  his  pupil  15  years  of  age. 

This  young  prince  made  war  in  Flanders  against 
Robert,  Baudouin’s  younger  fon,  who  had  invaded 
Flanders*  which  belonged  to  the.  children  of  his^ 
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Jer  brother,  Ihilip  marched  againft  him  with  a  war  was  ended,  he  made  his  people  enjoy  the  bkffings  P'hI'P- 

-v -  numerous  army,  which  was  cut  to  pieces  near  Mount  of  peace.  He  gave  a  check  to  the  oppreffions  of  the 

Caffel.  Peace  was  the  confequence  of  the  viftory,  and  great  lords,  banifhed  the  comedians,  pumlhed  bid- 
the  conqueror  quietly  enjoyed  his  ufurpation.  Philip,  phemies,  caufed  the  ftreets  and  public  places  of  Paris 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  war,  by  way  of  relaxation  to  be  paved,  and  annexed  to  that  capital  a  part  of  the 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  pleafure  and  difiipntion.  adjacent  villages.  It  was  inclofed  by  walls  with  towers; 

Tired  of  his  wife  Bertha,  and  fond  of  Bertrade,  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  were  equally  proul 
fpoufe  of  Foulques  count  of  Anjou,  he  carried  her  off  to  fortify  and  embellifh  theirs.  The  Jews  having  for 
from  her  hnlband.  Having,  in  1093,  legally  annul-  a  long  time  pra&ifed  the  moft  fhameful  frauds  m 
led  his  own  marriage,  under  the  pretext  of  barren-  France,  Philip  expelied  them  from  his  kingdom,  and 
nefs,  and  Bertrade’s  marriage  with  the  count  of  An-  declared  his  fubjedfs  quit  with  them;  an  adlion  un- 
jou  having  been  fet  afide  under  the  fame  pretext.  Phi-  juft,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  confequent- 
lip  and  fhe  were  afterwards  folemnly  msrricd  by  the  ly  to  religion.  The  tranquillity  of  France  was  fome- 
bifhop  of  Beauvais.  This  union  was  declared  void  by  what  difturbed  by  a  difference  with  the  count  of  Flan- 
Pope  Urban  II.  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  pronoun-  ders,  which  was  however  happily  terminated  in  1184. 
cel  the  fenteace  in  the  king’s  own  dominions,  to  Some  time  after  he  declared  war  againft  Henry  II. 
which  he  hid  come  for  an  afylum.  Philip,  fearing  king  of  .England,  and  took  from  him  the  towns  of 
that  the  anathemas  of  the  Roman  pontiff  might  be  Iffoudun,  Tours,  Mans  and  other  places.  The  epi- 
the  means  of  exciting  his  fubjefts  to  rebellion,  fent  demical  madnefs  of  the  crufades  then  agitated  all  Eu- 
deputies  to  the  pope,  who  obtained  a  delay,  during  rope  ;  and  Philip,  as  well  as  other  princes,  caught  the 
which  time  he  was  permitted  to  ufe  the  crown.  To  inffiaion.  He  embarked  in  the  year  1190,  with 
know  what  is  meant  by  this  permiffion,  it  is  neceffary  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  for  the  relief  of  the 
to  recoiled,  that  at  that  period  kln^s  appeared  on  Chriftians  in  Palefline  who  were  oppreffed  by  Saladin. 
public  folemnities  in  royal  habit,  with  the  crown  on  Thofe  two  monarchs  fat  down  before  Acre,  which  1* 
their  heads,  which  they  received  from  the  hand  of  a  the  ancient  Ptolemais ;  as  did  almoft  all  the  Chriftians 
bifhop.  This  delay  was  not  of  long  duration.  Philip  of  the  eaft,  while  Saladin  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war 
was  excommunicated  anew  in  a  council  held  at  Poi-  op  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  When  the  two  Eu- 
tiers  in  1100  ;  but  in  the  year  1104,  Lambert  bifhop  ropean  monarchs  had  joined  their  forces  to  thofe  of 
of  Arras,  legate  of  Pope  Pafchal  II.  at  laft  brought  the  Afiatic  Chriftians,  they  counted  above  300,000 
him  his  abfolution  to  Paris,  after  having  made  him  fighting  men.  Acre  furrendered  the  13th  of  July 
promife  never  to  fee  Bertrade  more ;  a  promife  which  1191;  but  the  unhappy  difagreement  which  took 
he  did  not  keep.  It  would  appear  that  the  pope  af-  place  between  Philip  and  Richard,  serais  of  glory  and 
terwards  approved  their  marriage  ;  for  Suger  informs  of  intereft,  did  more  mifehief  than  could  be  compenfa- 
us,  that  their  fons  were  declared  capable  of  fucceed-  ted  by  the  fuccefsful  exertions  of  thofe  300,000  men. 
ing  to  the  crown.  Philip  died  at  Melun  the  29th  of  Philip, tiredof  thefe  divifions, and  difpleafed  with  thebe- 
Jnly  1  io8,  aged  57  years,  after  having  witneffed  the  haviour  of  Richard  his  vaffal,  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
firft  crufade,  in  which  he  declined  taking  any  part,  try,  which,  perhaps,  he  fhould  never  have  left,  or  at 
His  reign,  which  comprehends  a  period  of  48  years,  leaft  have  feen  again  with  more  glory.  Befides,  he 
was  the  longeft  of  any  of  his  predecefTors,  excepting  was  attacked  (fay  hiftorians)  with  a  laagnifhing  dif- 
that  of  Clotarius,  and  of  all  who  came  after  him  ex-  order,  the  effe&s  of  which  were  attributed  to  poifon  ; 
cept  thofe  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  It  was  di-  but  which  might  have  been  occafioned  merely  by  the 
ftinguiihed  by  feveral  great  events :  but  Philip,  though  fcorching  heat  of  a  climate  fo  different  from  that  of 
brave  in  battle,  and  wife  in  counfels,  was  no  very  excel-  France.  He  loft  his  hair,  his  beard,  and  his  nails 
lent  char.after.  He  appeared  fo  much  the  more  con-  nay,  his  very  fielh  came  off.  The  phyfician3-  urged 
temptible  to  his  fubjetts,  as  that  age  abounded  with  him  to  return  home  ;  and  he  foon  determined  to  foB 
heroes.  Philip  is  not  the  firft  of  the  French  mo-  low  their  advice.  The  year  after,  he  obliged  Bau- 
aarchs  (as  is  commonly  reported),  who,  in  order  to  douin  VIII.  count  of  Flanders  to  leave  him  the  coun¬ 
give  the  greater  authority  to, his  charters,  caufed  them  ty  of  Artois.  He  next  turned  his  arms  againft  Ri- 
to  be  fubferibed  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  ;  for  chard  king  of  England,  from  whom  he  took  Evreu.x 
Henry  I.  had  fometimes  done  the  fame  before  him.  and  Vexin  ;  though  he  had  promifed  upon  the  holy 
Philip  II.  furnamed  Augujlus,  the  conqueror  and  gofpels  never  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  rival  du- 
%ivcn  of  God,  fon  of  Louis  VII.  (called  the  younger),  ring  his  abfence  ;  fo  that  the  confequences  of  this  war 
King  of  France,  and  of  Alix,  his  third  wife,  daugh-  were  very  unfortunate.  The  French  monarch,  repul* 
ter  of  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne,  was  born  the  fed  from  Ilouen  with  lofs,  made  a  truce  for  fix  months; 

22d  of  Auguft  1165.  He  came  to  the  crown,  after  during  which  time  he  married  Ingelburge,  princefs 
his  father’s  death  in  1180,  at  the  age  of  15  years,  of  Denmark,  whofe  beauty  could  only  be  equalled  by 
His  youth  was  not  fpent  like  that  of  the  generality  her  virtue.  The  divorcing  of  this  lady,  whom  he 
of  other  princes ;  for,  by  avoiding  the  rock  of  plea-  quitted  in  order  to  marry  Agnes  daughter  of  the 
fure  on  which  fo  many  are  apt  to  fplit,  his  courage  duke  of  Merania,  embroiled  him  with  the  court  of 
thereby  became  the  more  lively  and  intrepid.  The  Rbme.  The  pope  iftued  a  fentence  of  excommuni- 
king  of  England  feemed  willing  to  take  advantage  cation  againft  him;  but  it  was  taken  off  upon  hie 
of  his  minority,  and  to  feize  upon  a  part  of  his  do-  promifing  to  take  back  his  former  wife.  John  Sans* 
minions'  But  Philip  marched  againft  him,  and  com-  terre,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  England  in  1199,. 
pelled  him,  fword  in  hand,  to  confirm  the  ancient  to  the  prejudice  of  bis  nephew  Arthur,  to  whom  of 
treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms.  As.  foon  as  the  right  it  belonged.  The  nephew,  fupported  by  Phi- 
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.P*  arms  againft  the  uncle,  hut  was  defeated  an  army  of  150,000  fighting  men  ;  that  of  Philip  was  Philip, 

in  Poitou,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  after-  not  half  fo  numerous  ;  but  it  was  compofed  of  -the  -v"** 
wards  murdered*  The  murderer  being  fummoned  flower  of  his  nobility.  The  king  run  great  ha- 
before  the  court  of  the  peers  of  France,  not  having  zard  of  his  life  ;  for  he  was  thrown  down  under  the 
appeared,  wa 3  declared  guilty  of  his  nephew’s  death,  horfes  feet,  and  wopn  led  in  the  neck.  It  13  faid 
and  condemned  to  lofe  his  life  in  1203.  His  land?,  30,000  Germans  were  killed  ;  but  the  number  is  pro- 
fituated  in  r ranee,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Phi.  bably  much  exaggerated.  The  counts  of  Flanders 
lip  loon  let  about  gathering  the  fruit  of  his  vafCal’3  and  Boulogne  were  led  to  Paris  with  irons  upon  their 
crime.  He  feized  upon  Normandy,  then  carried  his  feet  and  hands ;  a  barbarous  cuftom  which  prevailed 
victorious  arms  imo  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Poitou,  at  that  time.  The  French  king  made  no  conqueft  on 
and  brought  thofe. provinces,  as  they  anciently  were,  the  fide  of  Germany  after  this  ever  memorable  a&ion; 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  his.  crown.  The  but  it  gained  him  an  additional  power  over  his  vaffals. 

Englim  had  no  other  part  left  them  in  France  but  Philip,  conqueror  of  Germany,  and  poffeffor  of  ai- 
the  province  of  Guienne.  To  crown  his  good  for*  mofl  all  the  Englift\  dominions  in  France,  was  invited 
tune,  John  his  enemy  was  embroiled  with  the  court  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  fubjeds  of  King  John, 
of  Rome,  which  had  lately  excommunicated  him.  who  were  grown  weary  of  his  tyranny.  The  king  of 
This  ecclefiaftical  thunder  was  very  favourable  for  Phi-  .France,  upon  this  occafion,  conduded  himfelf  like  an 
lip.  .  Innocent  II.  put  into  his  hands,  and  transferred  able  politician.  He  perfuaded  the  Englifh  to  afk  his 
to  him,  a  perpetual  right  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  fon  Louis  for  their  king  ;  but  as  he  wifhed  ac  the  fame 
The  king  of  France,  when  formerly  excommunicated  time  to  manage  the  pope,  and  not  lofe  the  crown  of 
by  the  pope,  had  declared  his  cenfures  void  and  abu*  England,  he  cliofe  to  affift  the  prince  his  fon,  with- 
five  ;  he. thought  very  differently,  however,  when  he  out  appearing  to  ad  himfelf.  Louis  made  a  defeent 
found  himfelf  the  executor  of  a  bull  invefling  him  upon  England,  was  crowned  at  London,  and  excommu- 
with  the  Enghfh  crown.  To  give  the  greater  force  nicated  at  Rome  in  1216;  but  that  excommunication 
to  the  fentence  pronounced  by  his  hclintfs,  he  em-  made  no  change  upon  John’s  fituation,  who  died  of 
ployed  a  whole  year  in  building  1700  (hips,  and  in  grief.  His  death  extingtiifhed  the.refentment  of  the 
preparing  the  fineft  army  that  was  ever  feen  in  France.  Englifh,  who  having  declared  themfelves  for  his  fon 
Europe  was  in  expedition  of  a  decifive  battle  between  Henry  III.  forced  Louis  to  leave  England.  Philip- 
the  two  kings,  when  the  pope  laughed  at  both,  and  Auguftus  died  a  little  time  after,  at  Mantes-,  the  14th 
artfully  took  to  himfelf  what  he  had  bellowed  upon  of  July  1223,  aged  59,  after  a  reign  of  43  years. 

Philip.  A  legate  of  the  holy  fee  purfuaded  John  Of  all  the  kings  of  the  3d  race,  he  made  the  greateft 
Sans  terre  to  give  his  crown  to  the  court  of  Rome,  acctffion  to  the  crown-lanus,  and  tranfmitted  the  great- 
which  received  it  with  enthufiafin.  Then  Philip  was  ell  povver  to  his  fucceffors.  He  reunited  to  his  domi- 
exprefdy  forbid  by  the  pope  to  make  any  attempt  up-  nions  Normandy,  Anjou,*  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
on  England,  now  become  a  fee  of  the  Roman  church,  &c.  After  having  fnhdued  John  Sans-terre,  be  hum¬ 
or  againft:  John  who  wa3  under  her  prote&ion.  Mean-  bled  the  great  lords,  and  by  the  overthrow  of  foieign 
while,  the  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  made  and  domefUc  enemies,  took  away  the  counterpoife 
alarmed  aJl  Europe ;  Germany,  England,  and  the  Low-  which  balanced  his  authority  in  the  kingdom.  He 
Countries  were  united  againft  him  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  more  than  a  conqueror  ;  he  was  a  great  king  and 
we  have  feen  them  united  againft  Louis  XIV.  Fer-  an  excellent  politician  ;  fond  of  fplendor  on  public 
rand,  dount  of  Flanders,  joined  the  emperor  Othon  IV.  occafions,  but  frugal  in  private  life  ;  exafl  in  the  ad- 
He  was  Philip’s  vafial ;  which  was  the  ftron^eft  reafon  miniftration  of  juft  ice  ;  lkilful  in  employing  alternately 
for  declaring  againft  him.  The  French  king  was  no-  flattery  and  threatening!?,  rewards  and  puniihments  ; 
wife  difefneerted  ;  his  fortune  and  his  courage  dif-  he  was  zealous  in  the  defence  of  religion,  and  always 
fipnted  all  his  enemies.  His  valour  was  particularly  difpofed  to  defend  the  church  ;  but  he  knew  well  how 
confpicuous  at  the  battle  of  Bonvines,  which  was  to  procure  from  her  fuccours  for  fupplying  the  exigen- 
fought  on  the  27th  of  July  1214,  and  lafted  from  ciei  of  the  ftate.  The  lords  of  Coucy,  llhetel,  Ro- 
noon  till  n  ght.  Before  the  engagement,  he  knew  fey,  and  feveral  others,  feized  upon  the  property  of 
well  that  fome  of  his  nobles  followed  him  with  re-  the  clergy.  A  great  many  of  the  prelates  applied  for 
ludtnnce.  He  affembled  them  together;  and  placing  protection  to  the  king,  who  promifed  them  his  good 
himfelf  in  the  midft  of  them,  he  took  a  laTge  golden  offices  with  the  depredators.  But,  notwithftanding 
cup,  which  he  filled  with  wine,  and  into  which  he  his  recommendations,  the  pillages  continued.  The 
put  feveral  flices  of  bread.  He  eat  one  of  them  him-  lifhops  redoubled  their  complaints,  and'intreaced  Phi- 
felf,  and  offering  the  cup  to  the  reft,  he  faid,  “  My  lip  to  march  againft  their  enemies.  “  With  all  my 
companions,  let  thofe  who  would  live  and  die  with  heart  (faid  he),  but  in  order  to  fight  them,  it  is  necef- 
me  follow  my  example,”  The  cup  was  emptied  in  a  faiy  to  have  troops, and  troops  cannot  be  railed  without 
moment,  and  thofe  who  were  the  lead  attached  to  money:”  The  clergy  underftood  his  meaning  ;  they 
him  fought  w  th  all  the  bravery  that  could  be  exped-  furnifhed  fubfidies,  and  the  pillages  ce.i fed.  The  en- 
cd  from  his  warmeft  friends.  It  is  alfo  reported,  that  terprzes  of  Philip-Auguftus  were  almofl  always  fuc- 
after  fhowlrg  the  army  the  crown  that  was  worn  by  cefsful ;  becaufe  he  formed  his  projects  with  delibera- 
fovereigns  upon  thefe  occafions,  he  faid,  “If  any  tion,  ^nd  executed  them  "without  delay.  He  began  by 
one  thought  himfelf  more  worthy  than  he  was  to  wear  rendu ing  the  French  happy,  and  in  the  end  rendered* 
it,  he  had  only  to  explain  himfelf ;  that  he  fbould  be  them  formidable  ,•  though  he  was  more  inclined  to 
content  it  were  the  prize  of  that  man  who  fhould  dif-  anger  than  to^gcntlenefs,  to  punifh  than  to  pardon,  he 
play  the  greatefl  valour  in  battle.”  The  enemy  had  was  regretted  by  his  fubjeds  as  a  powerful  genius  and 
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ss  the  father  of  hfs  country.  It  was  in  his  reign  that 
the  marfhal  of  France  was  feen,  for  the  firll  time,  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  It  was  then,  alfo,  that  fami¬ 
lies  began  to  have  fixed  and  hereditary  furnames  ;  the 
lords  took  them  from  the  lands  which  they  pofTeffed  ; 
men  of  letters  From  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  the  con¬ 
verted.  Jews  and  rich  merchants  ffom  th3t  of  their  re- 
fidence.  Two  very  cruel  evils,  viz.  leprofy  and  ufury, 
were  prevalent  at  that  time  ;  the  one  infefted  the  body, 
the  other  proved  the  ruinof  the  fortunes  of  families,  f  he 
number  of  lepers  wasfo  great,  that  the  fn ailed  vill  ges 
were  obliged  to  have  an  hofpital  for  the  cure  of  that  di- 
i  temper.  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Philip  was  on 
the  point  of  engaging  Richard,  the  Englifh,  who  were 
lying  in  ambu  h  near  the  Loire,  run  away  with  his 
equipages,  in  which  he  caufed  to  be  carried  all  the 
deeds'  or  writings  refpedting  the  rights  of  the  crown  ; 
a  cuftom  which  is  ufed  at  this  day  by  the  grand  feig- 
nior.  Philip  caufed  copies  of  bis  charters  to  be  col¬ 
lected  wherever  they  could  be  found  ;  but  after  all  his 
endeavours,  fome  of  them  were  never  recovered.  The 
furname  of  Augujlus  was  given  to  Philip  by  his  cotem¬ 
poraries.  Meserai  is  midaken,  when  he  p.fTerts  that 
Paulus  Einilius  was  the  firft  who  rendered  the  name  of 
conqueror  by  that  of  Auguftus  ;  a  learned  critic  has 
proved  the  contrary  by  undoubted  authorities. 

Philip  of  Valois ,  firft  king  of  France  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  branch  of  the  Valois,  was  fon  to  Charles  count 
of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair .  He  mounted  the 
throne  in  1328,  on  the  death  of  hi£  coufin  Charles  the 
Fair,  after  having  held  for  fome  time  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom.  France  was  much  divided  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign,  by  dilutes  about  the  fucceflion  to 
the.  crown.  Edward  III.  king  of  England  laid  claim 
to  if  as  grandfon  cf  Philip  the  Fair,  by  his  mother; 
but  Philip  of  Valois  took  poflefiion  of  it  as  fir  ft  prince 
of  the  blood.  The  people  gave  him,  upon  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  the  title  of fortunate  ;  to  which  might 
have  been  added,  for  fome  time,  thofe  of  v'fhrious  and 
juf.  He  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  valla  l  the  count 
of  Flanders,  whofe  fubjefts,  on  account  of  bad  11  fag e, 
had  taken  up  arms  againft  him.  He  engaged  the  re¬ 
bels  at  Cafiel,  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  gained 
a  fignal  victory,  the  24th  of  Augult  1328.  Having 
made  all  quiet,  he  went  home,  after  faying  to  the 
count  of  Flanders,  “  Be  more  prudent  and  more  hu¬ 
mane,  and  you  will  have  fewer  difloyal  fubje&s.”  The 
vi&orious  Philip  devoted  the  time  of  peace  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  regulations  of  his  kingdom.  The  financiers 
were  called  to  an  account,  and  fome  of  them  condem¬ 
ned  to  death  ;  among  others  Peter  Remi,  general  of 
the  finances,  who  left  behind  him  near  20  millions.  He 
afterwards  ena&ed  the  law  refpetting  freeholds,  impo* 
fing  a  tax  upon  churches,  and  commoners  who  had 
acquired  the  lends  of  the  nobility.  Then,  alfo,  b-gan  to‘ 
be  introduced  the  form  of  appeal comme  d7 aim ,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  are  more  ancient  than  the  name.  The 
year  1329  *vas  diftinguiihed  by  a  folemn  homage  paid 
to  Philip,  by  Edward  king  of  England,  for  the 
duchy  of  Guienne,  upon  his  knees,  and  with  his 
head  uncovered.  The  interior  peace  of  the  kingdom 
was  difturbed  by  difputes  about  the  diftin&ion  of 
the  church  and  ftate.  An  afTembly  was  fummon- 
ed  for  hearing  the  two  parties,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
king:  and  in  this  afferably  Peter  de  Cugnieres, .  hi* 


majefly’s  advocate,  defended  the  fecular  jmifii&ion 
with  great  ability  as  a  man  well-informed,  and  an  en¬ 
lightened  philofopher.  Bertrand  hi  (hop  of  Autnn, 
and  Roger  archbifhop  of  Sens,  pled  the  caufe  of  the 
clergy  with  lefs  ingenuity  and  judgment.  This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  king  from  {bowing  them 
favours,  though  the  controverfy  itfelf  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  the  difputes  which  were  afterwards  agitated 
about  the  authority  of  the  two  powers  ;  difputes  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  confine  the  ecclefiaftical  ju- 
rifdidtion  within  narrower  limits.  While  Philip  was 
employing  himfclf  in  fome  ufeful  regulations,  he  was 
unhappily  interrupted  by  Edward  ill.-  declaring  war 
agaiijll  France.  I  his  prince  immediately  recovered 
thofe  parts  of  Guienne  of  which  Philip  was  in  poffef- 
fion.  .  The  Flemifh  hav.ng  again  revolted  from  France 
in  fpite  of  oaths  and  treaties,  joined  the  {lan  iard  of 
Edward  ;  and  required  that  he  would  aflame  the  title 
of  king  of  France,  in  confequence  of  his  precenfions  to 
the  crown  ;  becaufe  then,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of 
their  treaty,  they  only  followed  the  king  of  France. 
From  this  period  is  dated  the  union  of  the  flower-de- 
luce  and  leopards  in  the  arms  of  England.  E  lward,. 
in  order  to ■  juftity  the  change  of  his  arms,  caufed  the 
following  manifdlo  to  be  pubiifhed  in  the  verfe  of  the 
times. 

Rex  fum  regnorum ,  bina  rations,  duorum  : 

Anglo  rum  in  regno  fum  rex  ego  fire  pater  no  ; 

Matris  jure  quids  m  F rancor  um  nunc  up  or  idem  : 

Hinc  ejl  armor  um  variatio  fafia  meorum. 

In  the  way  of  a  parody  to  thefe  lines,  Philip  made 
the  following  reply  ; 

Pr<rdo  regnorum  qui  diceris  ejje  duorum, 

Francorum  regno  privaleris,  atque  paterno. 

Sue  cedant  mares  huic  regno,  non  mulieres  : 

Ilinc  e/I  armorum  variatio  JIulta  tuorum. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  put  Itircfelf  In  a  pofture  of 
defence.  His  arms  were  at  fir  ft  attended  with  fome 
fuccefs ;  but  thofe  advantages  were  far  from  compen- 
fating  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  E  lufe,  in  which  the 
trench  fleet,  confiding  of  I  20  large  (hips,  and  manned 
by  40,000  feamen,  was  heat  by  that  of  England  in 
the  year  1340.  This  defeat  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  little  attention  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  navy  of  France,  notwithftanding  her  favourable 
fitnation,  by  being  wafted  by  two  feas.  \She  was 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  foreign  (hips,  which  obeyed 
lut  ilowly,  and  even  with  fome  reluctance.  This  war, 
which  had  been  alternately  difeontinued  and  renewed! 
begun  again  with  more  heat  than  ever  in  1345.  The 
two  armies  having  come  to  an  engagement  the  26th  of 
Anguft  1346,  near  Crecy,  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Ponthieu,  the  Englifh  there  gained  a  fignal  victory. 
Edward  had  only  40,000  men,  while  Philip  had  nearly 
twice  that  number;  but  the  army  of  the  former  was 
inured  to  war,  and  that  of  the  latter  was  ill  difcinlined 
and  overcome  with  fatiguing  marches.  France  loft 
from  25,000  to  30,000  men  ;  of  which  numbers  were 
John  king  of  Bohemia  (who,  though  blind,  fought 
gallantly),  and  about  1500  gentlemen,  the  flowefof 
the  French  nobility.  The  lofs  of  Calais,  and  feveral 
other  places,  was  the  fad  fruit  of  this  defeat.  Some 
time  before  Edward  had  challenged  Philip  of  Valois 
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Philip.  to  a  fingk  combat;  which  he  rtfufed,  not  an  the  fcore 
'  of  cowardice,  but  from  the  idea  that  it  was  improper 
for  a  fovtreign  prince  to  accept  a  challenge  from  a 
king  who  was  his  vaflal.  At  length,  in  1347,  a  truce 
for  fix  months  was  concluded  between  Fiance,  and 
England,  and  afterwards  prolonged  at  different  times. 
Philip  died  a  fhort  time  after,  the  23d  of  Auguft  1350, 
aged  57  years,  and  far  from  bearing  on  his  monument 
the  title  of  Fortunate .  He  had,  however,  reunited 
Dauphiny  to  France.  Humbert,  the  laft  prince  of 
that  country,  having  loft  all  his  children,  and  wearied 
with  the  wars  which  he  had  held  out  againft  Savoy, 
turned  a  Dominican,  and  gave  his  province  to  Philip, 
in  1  349,  on  condition  that  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  kings 
of  France  fhould  bear  the  title  of  Dauphin.  Philip 
likewife  added  to  his  domain  llouftllon  and  a  part  of 
Cerdague,  by  lending  fome  money  to  the  king  of  Ma¬ 
jorca,  who  gave  him  thofe  provinces  as  a  fccurity  ; 
provinces  which  Charles  VIII.  afterwards  reftored 
without  any  reimburfement.  It  is  furprifing  that  in 
fo  unfortunate  a  reign  he  fhould  have  been  able  to 
put  chafe  thofe  provinces  after  having  paid  a  great 
deal  for  Dauphiny  ;  but  the  duty  on  hit,  the  rife  on 
the  other  taxes,  and  cfpecially  the  frauds  committed 
in  the  coinage  of  money,  arc  fuppofed  to  have  enabled 
him  to  make  thofe  acquifitioris.  The  fi&itious  and 
ideal  value  of  the  coin  was  not  only  raifed,  but  a  great 
deal  of  bad  money  was  iflued  from  the  mint.  The 
officers  of  the  mint  were  fworn  upon  the  gofpels  to 
keep  the  fecret :  but  how  could  Philip  flatter  himfelf 
that  fo  grofs  a  fraud  would  not  be  difeovered  ? 

Philip  II.  fon  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Ifabeila  of 
Portugal,  who  was  born  at  Valladolid  on  the  21  ft  of 
May  1527,  became  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  his 
father’s  abdication  in  1554.  He  afeended  the  throne 
of  Spain  on  the  17th  of  January  1556  by  the  fame 
inean3.  Charles  had  made  a  truce  with  the  French, 
but  his  fon  broke  it ;  and  having  formed  an  alliance 
v/ith  England,  poured  into  Picardy  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  The  French  were  cut  to  pieces  at  the  battle  of 
St  Quintin,  which  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  Auguft 
, 557.  That  town  was  taken  by  afiault,  and  the  day 
on  which  the  breach  was  mounted  Philip  appeared 
armed  cap-a-pee  in  order  to  animate  the  foldiers.  It 
was  the  firft  and  laft  time  that  he  was  obferved  to  wear 
this  military  drefs.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  his 
terror  was  fo  great  during  the  a&ion  that  he  made 
two  vows  ;  one,  that  he  fhould  never  again  be  prefent 
in  a  battle  ;  and  the  other,  to  build  a  magnificent 
monaftery  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence,  to  whom  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  which  he  executed  at 
Efcurial,  a  village  about  feven  leagues  from  Madrid. 
After  the  engagement,  his  general,  the  Duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  wanted  to  kifs  his  hand;  but  Philip  prevented 
him,  faying,  “  It  is  rather  my  duty  to  kifs  your’s, 
who  have  the  merit  of  fo  glorious  a  victory  and  im¬ 
mediately  prefented  him  with  the  colours  taken  during 
the  adion.  The  taking  of  Catelet,  Ham,  and  Noyon, 
were  the  only  advantages  which  were  derived  from  a 
battle  which  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  France. 
When  Charles  V.  was  informed  of  this  vi&ory,  it  is 
laid  he  aflced  the  perfon  who  brought  him  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  “  if  his  fon  was  at  Paris?”  and  being  anfwered 
in  the  negative,  he  went  away  without  uttering  a 
fingle  word.  The  Duke  of  Guife  having  had  time  to 
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afTemble  an  army,  repaired  the  difgrace  of  his  country 
by  the  taking  of  Calais  and  Thionville.  While  he  v" 
was  animating  the  French,  Philip  gained  a  pretty 
confi Jerable  battle  againft  Marfhali  de  Thermes  near 
Gravelines*  Hi3  army  was,  on  this  occafion,  com¬ 
manded  by  Count  Egmont,  whom  he  afterwards  caufed 
to  be  beheaded.  The  conqueror  made  no  better  nfe 
of  the  vidtory  of  Gravelines  than  he  had  done  of  that 
of  St  Qumtin  ;  but  he  reaped  confiderable  advantage 
from  the  glorious  peace  of  Cateau-Cambrefis,  the 
maftcr-piece  of  his  politics.  By  that  treaty,  concluded 
the  13th  of  April  1559,  he  gained  pofleffion  of  the 
ftrong  places  of  Thionville,  Marienbourg,  Montmedi, 
Hefdin,  and  the  county  of  Charollois.  This  war,  fo 
terrible,  and  attended  with  fo  much  cruelty,  was  ter¬ 
minated,  like  many  others,  by  a  marriage.  Philip 
took  for  his  third  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
who  had  been  promifed  to  Don  Carlos. 

After  thefe  glorious  atchievements,  Philip  returned 
in  triumph  to  Spain,  without  having  drawn  a  fword. 
His  firft  care,  upon  his  arrival  at  Valladolid,  was  to 
demand  of  the  grand  inquifitor  the  fpe&acle  of  an 
auto-da-fe-  This  was  immediately  granted  him;  40 
wretches,  fome  of  whom  were  priefts  or  monks,  were 
ftrangled  and  burnt,  and  one  of  them  was  burnt  alive. 
Don  Carlos  de  Seza,  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  vidims, 
ventured  to  draw  near  to  the  king,  and  Lid  to  him, 

“  How,  Sir,  can  you  fuffer  fo  many  wretches  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames  ?  Can  you  be  witnefs  of  fuch 
barbarity  without  weeping  ?”  To  this  Philip  coolly 
replied,  “  If  my  own  fon  were  fufpedted  of  heiefy, 

I  would  myftlf  give  him  up  to  the  feverity  of  the  in- 
quifition.  Such  is  the  horror  which  I  feel  when  I 
think  of  you  and  your  companions,  that  if  an  execu¬ 
tioner  were  wanting,  I  would  fupply  his  place  my  fell.” 
On  other  occafions  he  coriduded  h.mfelf  agreeably  to 
the  fpirit  which  had  didated  this  anfwer.  In  a valley 
ofPicdmont,  bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Milanefe, 
there  were  fome  heretics  ;  and  the  governor  of  Milan 
had  orders  to  put  them  all  to  death  by  the  gibbet. 
The  new  opinions  having  found  their  way  into  fome 
of  the  diftrids  of  Calabria,  he  gave  orders  that  the  in¬ 
novators  fhould  be  put  to  the  fword,  with  the  refer- 
vation  of  60  of  them,  of  whom  30  were  afterwards 
ftrangled,  and  the  reft  committed  to  the  flames. 

This  fpirit  of  cruelty,  and  fliameful  abufe  of  his 
power,  had  the  effed  to  weaken  that  power  ufelf. 
The  Flemifh,  no  longer  able  to  bear  fo  hard  a  yoke, 
revolted.  The  revolution  began  with  the  fine  and 
large  provinces  of  the  continent ;  but  the  maritime 
provinces  only  obtained  their  liberty.  In  1579  they 
formed  themfelves  into  a  republic,  under  the  title  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Philip  fent  the  Duke  of  Alba 
to  reduce  them  ;  but  the  cruelty  of  that  general  only 
ferved  to  exafperate  the  fpirit  of  the  rebels.  Never 
did  either  party  fight  with  more  courage,  or  with 
more  fury.  The  Spaniards,  at  the  fiegc  of  Haer- 
lcm,  having  thrown  into  the  town  the  head  of  a 
Dutch  officer  who  had  been  killed  in  a  fkirmifh, 
the  inhabitants  threw  to  them  the  heads  of  eleven 
Spaniards,  with  this  inscription  :  u  Ten  heads  for  the 
payment  of  the  tenth  penny,  and  the  eleventh  for  in- 
tereft.”  Haerlem  having  furrendered  at  diferetion, 
the  conquerors  caufed  all  the  magiftrates,  all  the  pallors, 

and  above  1  too  citizens,  to  be  hanged. 
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The  Duke  of  Alba,  being  at  length  recalled,  the 

- 'grand  commander  of  the  Requefnes  was  fent  in  his 

place,  and  after  his  death  Don  John  of  Auitria  ;  but 
neither  of  thofe  generals  could  reftore  tranquillity  in 
the  Low  Countries.  To  this  fon  of  Charles  V.  fuc- 
ceeded  a  grandfon  no  lefs  illuftrious,  namely,  Alexander 
Farnefe  duke  of  Parma,  the  greateft  man  of  his  time  ; 
but  he  could  neither  prevent  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  nor  the  progrefs  of  that  republic 
which  arofe  under  his  own  eye.  It  was  then  that  Philip, 
always  at  his  eafe  in  Spain,  inftead  of  coming  to  reduce 
the  rebels  in  Flanders,  proferibed  the  Prince  of  Otange, 
and  fet  25,000  crowns  upon  his  head.  William,  fupenor 
to  Philip,  difdained  to  make  ufe  of  that  kind  of  ven¬ 
geance,  and  trailed  to  his  fword  for  his  prefervation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spain  fucceeded  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  had  a  right  by 
his  mother  Ifabe)la.  Ihis  kingdom  was  fubjected  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Alba,  in  the  fpace  of  three  weeks, 
in  the  year  1580.  Antony,  prior  of  Crato,  being 
proclaimed  king  by  the  populace  of  L;/bon,  had  the 
refclntion  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  but  he  was 
vanquished,  purfued,  and  oMiged  to  fly  for  his  life. 

A  cowardly  affaffin,  Balthazar  Gerard,  by  a  pillol- 
fhot  killed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  thereby  delivered 
Philip  from  his  mod  implacable  enemy.  Philip  was 
charged  with  this  crime,  it  is  believed  without  reafon  ; 
though,  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  him,  he 
was  imprudent  enough  to  exclaim,  “  If  this  blow  had 
been  given  two  years  ago,  the  Catholic  religion  and  I 
would  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  it.” 

This  murder  had  not  the  effect  to  reftore  to  Philip 
the  Seven  United  Provinces.  That  republic,  already 
powerful  by  fea,  affifled  England  againft  him.  Philip 
having  rcfolved  to  (lift refs  Elizabeth,  fitted  out,  in 
1588,  a  fleet  called  the  Invincible .  It  eonfifted  of  150 
iarge  fliips,  on  which  were  counted  2650  pieces  of 
CMinon,  8000  feamen,  20;coo  foldiers,  and  all  the 
flower  of  the  Spanilh  nobility.  This  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  failed  from  Lifbon 
when  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  ;  and  being  over¬ 
taken  by  a  violent  ftorm,  a  great  part  of  it  was  dif- 
perfed.  Twelve  fhips,  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  were  captured  by  the  Englifh  fleet,  which  con- 
fifted  of  100  fhips  ;  50  were  wrecked  on  the  coafts  of 
France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 
Such  was  le  fuccefa  of  the  Invincible.  See  Armada. 

This  enterprife,  which  coft  Spain  40  millions  of 
ducats,  20,000  men,  and  100  fhips,  was  productive 
only  of  difgrace. .  Philip  fnpported  this  misfortune  with 
an  heroic  refolution.  When  one  of  his  courtiers  told 
him,  with  an  air  or  conffernation,  what  had  happened, 
he  coolly  replied,  “  I  fent  to  fight  the  Enghfh,  and 
not  the  winds.  God’s  will  be  done.”  The  day  after 
Philip  ordered  the  bifhops  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  having  preferved  fome  remains  of  his  fleet ;  and  he 
wrote  thus  to  the  pope:  “  Holy  father,  as  long  ad  I 
remain  mafter  of  the  fountain-head,  I  fhall  not  much 
regard  the  lofs  of  a  rivulet.  I  will  thank  the  Supreme 
Difpofer  of  empires,  who  has  given  me  the  power  of 
eafily  repairing  a  difafter  which  my  enemies  rmift  at¬ 
tribute  folely  to  the  elements  which  have  fought  for 
them.”  ° 

At  the  fame  time  that  Philip  attacked  England,  he 
was  encouraging  in  France  the  Holy  League  ;  the  ob- 
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je&  of  which  was  to  overturn  the  throne  and  divide  Philip, 
the  ftate.  The  leaguers  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  Protect  or  of  their  affociation  ;  which  he  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted,  from  a  perfuafion  that  their  exertions  would 
foon  conduct  him,  or  one  of  his  family,  to  the  throne 
of  France.  He  thought  himfelf  fo  furc  of  his  prey, 
that  when  fpeaking  of  the  principal  cities  in  France, 
he  nfed  to  fay,  «  My  fine  city  of  Paris,  my  fine  city  of 
Orleans,”  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  would  havefpoken 
of  Madrid  and  Seville.  What  was  the  refult  of  all 
thofe  intrigues?  Henry  IV.  embraced  the  Catholic 
religjoi),  and  by  his  abjuration  of  Proteftantifm  made 
his  rival  lofe  France  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

.  Philip,  at  length,  worn  out  by  the  debaucheries  of 
Ins  youth,  and  by  the  toils  of  government,  drew  near 
his  laft  hour.  A  flow  fever,  the  moll  painful  gout, 
and  a  complication  of  other  diforders,  could  not  dif- 
engage  him  from  bufinefs,  nor  draw  from  him  the  lea  ft: 
complaint.  “  What  !”  faid  he  to  the  phyfiefans  who 
liclitated  about  letting  blood  of  him  ;  “  What !  are 
you  afraid  of  drawing  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the 
veins  of  a  king  who  has  made  whole  river3  of  it  flow 
from  heretics  ?”  At  laft,  exhanfted  by  a  complication 
of  diftemptrs,  which  lie  bore  with  an  heroic  patience, 
and  being  eaten  up  of  lice,  he  expired  the  13th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1598,  aged  72  years,  after  a  reign  of  43  years 
and  eight  months.  During  the  laft  50  days  of  his  ill- 
nefs  he  ftiowed  a  great  fenfe  of  religion,  and  had  his 
eyes  almoll  always  fixed  towards  heaven. 

.  No  diara&er  was  ever  drawn  by  different  hiftorians  ur  ,,  * 
in  more  oppolite  colours  than  that  of  Philip ;  and  yet, 
confidermg  the  length  and  a&ivity  of  his  reign,  there 
is  none  which.-  it  fliould  feem  would  be  more  enfy  to 
afceitain.  brom  the  fadts  recorded  in  hiftory,  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  he  poffeffed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  pe¬ 
netration,  vigilance,  and_a  capacity  for  government. 

His  eyes  were  continually  open  upon  every  part,  of  his 
extenfive  dominions.  He  entered  into  every  branch 
of  adminiftration;  watched  over  the  conduct  of  hia 
minifters  with  unwearied  attention  ;  and  in  his  choice 
both  of  them  and  of  his  generals  difeovered  a  confider- 
able  /hare  of  fagacity.  He  had  at  all  times  a  com- 
pofed  and  fettled  countenance,  and  never  appeared  to 
be  either  elated  or  depreffed.  His  temper  was  the 
moft  imperious,  and  his  looks  and  demeanor  were 
haughty  and  fevere  ;  yet  among  his  Spani/h  fubjeAa 
he  was  of  eafy  accefs ;  liftened  patiently  to  their  re¬ 
presentations  and  complaints;  and  where  his  ambition 
and  bigotry  did  not  interfere,  was  generally 'willing  to 
redrefs  their  grievances.  When  we  have  faid  thus 
much  in  his  praife,  we  have  faid  all  that  truth  requires 
or  truth  permits.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  to  fuppofe 
that  he  was  infincere  in  his  zeal  for  religion.  But  as 
h&h*eligion  was  of  the  moft  corrupt  kind,  it  ferved  to 
iricreafe  the  natural  depravity  of  his  difpofition  ;  and 
not  only  allowed,  but  even  prompted,  him  to  commit 
the  rnoft  odious  and  /hocking  crimes.  Although  a 
prince  in  the  bigotted  age  of  Philip  might  be  perfuaded 
that  the  intereft  of  religion  would  be  advanced  by 
falfehood  and  perfection  ;  yet  it  might  be  expe&ed, 
that,  in  a  virtuous  prince,  the  fentiments  of  honour 
and  humanity  would  on  fome  occafions  triumph  over 
the  dictates  of  fuperftition  :  but  of  this  triumph  there 
occyrs  not  a  Angle  inftance  in  the  reign  of  Philio  ; 
who  without  heiitation  violated  his  moft  faered  obli* 
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.rations  as  often  as  religion  afforded  him  a  pretence,  demned  by  the  inquifition. 
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'  and  under  that  pretence  exercifed  for  many  years  the 
moft  unrelenting  cruelty  without  reluftance  or  remorfe. 
His  ambition,  which  was  exorbitant  ;  his  refentment, 
which  was  implacable;  his  arbitrary  temper,  which 
would  fubmit  to  no  controul— concurred  with  his  bi- 
gotted  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  cariied  the 
fanguinary  f.iirit,  which  that  religion  was  calculated  to 
infpire,  to  a  greater  height  in  Philip  than  it  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  any  other  prince  of  that  or  of  any  former  or 

fucceeding  age.  , .  , 

Though  of  a  fundi  lize,  he  had  an  agreeable  perion. 
His  countenance  was  grave,  his  air  tranquil,  and  one 
could  not  difcover  from  his  looks  either  joy  in  prof- 
perity  or  chagrin  in  adveifity.  The  wars  againil  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  England,  coft  Philip  564  millions  of 
ducats;  but  America  furnilhed  him  with  more  than 
the  half  of  that  fum.  His  revenues,  alter  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Portugal,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  25  mil¬ 
lions  of  ducats,  of  which  he  only  laid  out  100,000  lor 
the  fupport  of  his  own  houfehol  1.  Philip  was  very 
jealous  of  outward  refpeft;  he  was  unwilling  that  any 
(hould  fpeak  to  him  but  upon  their  knees.  The  duke 
of  Alba  having  one  day  entered  this  prince’s  cabinet 
without  being  introduced,  he  received  the  following 
harlh  falutation,  accompanied  with  a  ftormy  counte¬ 
nance  :  “  An  immidence  like  this  of  your’s  would  de¬ 
lete  the  hatchet".”  If  he  thought  only  how  to  make 
himfelf  te  feared,  he  fucceeded  in  doing  fo  ;  for  few 
princes  have  been  more  dreaded,  more  abhorred,  or 
have  caufcd  more  blood  to  flow,  than  Philip  II.  or 
Spain.  He  had  furceflively,  if  not  all  at  once,  war 
to  maintain  againil  Turkey,  France,  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  almoft  all  the  Protellants  of  the  empire,  w  ith¬ 
out  having  'a  tingle  ally,  net  even  the  branch  of  his 
own  houfe  in  Germany.  Notwithftanding  fo  many 
millions  employed  againil  the  enemies  of  Spain,  Philip 
found  in  his  occonomy  and  his  refourccs  wherewith  to 
build  30  citadels,  64  fortified  places,  9  fea- ports,  2 5 
arfenals,  and  as  many  palaces,  without  inclulmg  the 
efcurial.  His  debts  amounted  to  140  millions  of  du- 
cats,  of  which,  after  having  paid  feven  millions  of  in- 
tereft  the  greatell  part  was  due  to  the  Genoefe. 
Moreover,  he  had  fold  or  alienated  a  capital  flock  of 
100  millions  of  ducats  in  Italy.  He  made  a  law,  fix¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  the  kings  of  Spain  at  14  years  or 
age.  He  affected  to  be  more  than  commonly  devout; 
he  eat  often  at  the  refectory  with  the  monks ;  he  ne¬ 
ver  entered  their  churches  without  killing  all  the  re- 
lies  ;  he  canfed  knead  his  bread  with  the  water  of -a 
fountain  which  was  thought  to  poffefs  a  miraculous 
virtue  ;  he  boafted  of  never  having  danced,  and  of  ne¬ 
ver  wearing  breeches  after  the  Grecian  falhiou.  Grave 
'  and  fo'.emn  m  all  his  adieus,  he  drove  from  hi.pwfei.re 
a  woman  who  had  failed  while  lie  was  blowing  ms 
nofe.  One  great  event  of  his  domellic  life  is  the  death 
of  his  fon  Don  Carlos.  The  manner  of  this  prince’s 
death  is  not  certainly  known.  His  body,  which  lies 
in  the  monument  of  the  efcurial,  is  there  fepaiated 
from  his  head  ;  but  it  is  pretended  that  the  head  is 
feparated  only  becaufe  the  leaden  coffin  which  contains 
the  body  is  too  faall.  The  particulars  of  his  crane 
are  as  little  known  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com¬ 
mitted.  There  is  no  evidence,  nor  is  there  any  pro¬ 
bability,  that  Philip  would  have  caufed  him  to  be  con* 
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All  that  we  know  of  the  Philippi* 
matter  is,  that  in ‘1568  his  father,  having  difeovered 
that  he  had  fome  correfpondence  with  the  Hollanders 
his  enemies,  arretted  him  himfelf  in  Ins  own  room. 

He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  Pope  Pius  V.  in  order 
to  give  him  an  account  of  his  fon’s  imprifonment;  and 
in  bis  letter  to  this  pontiff,  the  20th  of  January  1568, 
he  fays,  “  that  from  his  earlieft  years  the  ftrength  of 
a  wicked  nature  has  Hilled  in  Don  Carlos  every  pater¬ 
nal  inftrudion.”  It  was  Philip  II.  who  caufed  to  be 
printed  at  Anvers,  between  1569  and  1572,  in  8  vols 
folio,  the  fine  Polyglot  Bible,  which  bears  h.s  name  ; 
and  it  was  he  who  fu!  jeded  the  iflands  afterwards  call¬ 
ed  the  Philippines.  He  married  fucceflivtly,  111,  Mary 
daughter  of  John  III.  king  of  Portugal  ;  2dly,  Mary 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  of  England;  3djy> 
Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  :  4thly, 

Anne,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  D011 
Carlos  was  the  fon  of  his  fir II  wife,  and  Philip  III.  of 

the  laft.  „  „ ,  ,  •  • 

PHILIPPT  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Edones,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace 
(Pliny,  Ptolemy),  fitnated  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep  emi¬ 
nence;  anciently  called  Udlutn  and llrmicles  (Appian), 
though  Strabo  feems  to  dillinguifh  them.  This  town 
was  famous  on  feveral  accounts;  not  only  as  taking  us 
name  from  the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedon,  father 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  confidered  it  as  a  t 
place  for  carrying  on  the  war  againil  the  Tnraciaus  ; 
but  alfo  on  account  of  two  battles  fought  in  its  neign- 
bourhood  between  Augufl:U3  and  the  republican  party. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  battles,  Brutus  and  Cafiius  had  the 
command  of  the  republican  army  ;  while  Ortavianus, 
afterwards  Augullus,  and  Mark  Antony,  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  adverfaries.  The  army  of  Brutus  and 
Ciflius  confided  of  19  legions  and  20,000  hoife  ;  the 
im-  erial  forces  of  an  equal  number  of  legions,  but 
more  complete,  and  13,000  horfe  ;  fo  that  the  num¬ 
bers  on  both  (idea  were  pretty  equal.  I  he  troops  ot 
Brutus  were  very  richly  tlreffed,  moih  ot  them  having 
their  armour  adorned  with  gold  and  filver  ;  for  Bru 
tus  though  very  frugal  in  other  reipebts,  was  thus  ex~ 
travagantT  with  refpeft  to  his  men,  thinking  that  the. 
riches  that  they  had  about  them  would  make  them  ex¬ 
ert  themfelves  the  more,  to  prevent  thefe  from  falling 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Both  the  republican  gene¬ 
rals  appear  to  have  been  inferior  in  IkiU  to  Mark  An¬ 
tony  ;  for  as  to  Oftavlanus,  he  is  allowed  never  to 
have  conquered  but  by  the  valour  of  others.  A  little, 
before  the  iirft  engagement,  0£tavianus,  who  had  been 
indifpofed,  was  carried  out  of  the  camp,  at  the  perfua* 
fion  of  Artorius  his  phyfician,  who  had  dreamed  that 
he  faw  a  vifion  direding  him  to  be  removed.  Brutus’s 
men,  who  oppofed  the  wing  commanded  by  Odavia- 
nus,  charged  without  oiders,  which  caufed  great  con- 
fufion.  However,  they  were  fuccefsful ;  lor  part  of 
them,  taking  a  compafs  about,  fell  upon  the  enemy’s- 
rear  :  after  which  they  took  and  plundered  the  camp  . 
making  a  great  (laughter  of  fuch  as  were  in  it,  and 
among  the  reft  putting  2000  Lacedemonians  to  tlie 
fword  who  were  newly  come  to  the  afllltance  of  (Jeta- 
vianus.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  fought  for,  but  ui. 
vain,  having  been  conveyed  away  for  the  reafon  above- 
mentioned;  and  as  the  foldiers  pierced  the  litter  in 
which  he  was  ufually  carried,  it  was  thence  reported 
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.Philippi,  that  he  had  been  killed.  This  threw  that  whole  part 
Philippics.  0f  the  arniy  into  fuch  confternation,  that  v/hen  Bru- 
'  "  v  tus  attacked  them  in  front,  they  were  moll  completely 
routed  ;  three  whole  legions  being  cut  in  pieces,  and 
a  prodigious  daughter  made  among  the  fugitives.  But 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  general  in  purfuing  too  far, 
the  wing  of  the  republican  army  commanded  by  Caf- 
iius  was  left  naked  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
army  ;  on  which  they  were  attacked  at  once  in  front 
and  in  flank,  and  thus  they  were  defeated  and  their 
camp  taken,  while  Brutus  imagined  that  he  had  gain¬ 
ed  a  complete  vidtory.  Caflius  himfeif  retired  to  an 
eminence  at  a  fmall  diftance  fiom  Philippi  ;  whence 
he  fent  one  of  his  greateft  intimates  to  procure  intelli¬ 
gence  concerning  the  fate  of  Brutus.  That  general 
was  on  his  way,  and  already  in  view,  when  the  mef- 
fenger  fet  out.  He  foon  met  his  friends ;  but  they 
furrounding  him  to  inquire  the  news,  Caflius,  who  be¬ 
held  what  palled,  imagined  that  he  was  taken  prifoner 
Ly  the  enemy,  retired  to  his  tent,  and  in  defpair  cau- 
fed  one  of  his  freedmen  cut  off  his  head.  Thus  far  at 
leaf!;  is  certain,  that  he  went  into  the  fent  with  that 
freedman,  and  that  his  head  was  found  feparated  from 
his  body  when  Brutus  entered.  However,  the  freed- 
inan  was  never  afterwards  feen. 

The  feeond  engagement  was  pretty  fimilar  to  the 
firft.  Brutus  again  oppofed  O&avianus,  and  met  with 
the  fame  fuccefs  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Antony,  to 
whom  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  oppofed  himfeif, 
having  to  do  only  with  the  lieutenants  of  Caflius, 
gained  a  complete  vi&ory  over  them.  What  was 
worfl,  the  fugitives,  inftead  of  leaving  the  field  of 
battle  altogether,  fled  for  prote&ion  to  Brutus’s  army; 
where,  crowding  in  among  the  ranks,  they  carried 
defpair  and  confulion  wherever  they  went,  fo  that  a 
total  defeat  enfued,  and  the  republican  army  was  al- 
molt  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  After  the  battle,  Brutus 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  is  related  more  fully  un¬ 
der  the  article  Rome. 

The  city  of  Philippi  is  likewife  remarkable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  epiftle  written  by  St  Paul  to  the  church  in 
that  place,  ft  was  a  Roman  colony  (Luke,  Pliny, 
Coin,  Infcription).  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Adraftus,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher, 
and  difciple  of  Ariftotle. — The  town  is  ftill  in  being, 
and  is  an  archbilhop’s  fee;  Lut  greatly  decayed  and  bad¬ 
ly  peopled.  However,  there  is  an  old  amphitheatre, 
and  feveral  other  monuments  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
E.  Long.  44.  5 5.  N.  Lat.  41.0. 

PHILIPPICS,  Koy,)ii  in  literature,  is  a 

name  which  is  given  to  the  orations  of  Demofthenes 
againft  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  The  Philippics  are 
reckoned  the  mafter-pieces  of  that  great  orator:  Lon¬ 
ginus  quotes  many  inftances  of  the  fublime  from  them  ; 
and  points  out  a  thoufand  latent  beauties.  Indeed  that 
pathetic  in  which  Demofthenes  excelled,  the  frequent 
interrogations  and  apoftrophes  wherewith  he  attacked 
the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  where  could  they  be 
better  employed  ?  Whatever  delicacy  there  be  in  the 
oration  againft  Leptines,  the  Philippics  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  it,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  fubjeft, 
which  gives  Demofthenes  fo  fair  a  field  to  difplay  his 
‘chief  talent,  we  mean,  with  Longinus,  that  of  moving 
and  allonifhing. 

Dionyfius  Iialicarnaffeus  ranks  the  oration  on  the 


Haloftefe  among  the  Philippics,  and  place3  it  the  eighth  Philippic* 
in  order:  but  though  his  authority  be  great,  yet  that 
force  and  majefty  wherein  Cicero  charadlerifes  the  Phi- ,  1  <l”(  ^ 

lippics  of  Demofthenes,  feem  to  exclude  the  oration 
on  the  Halonefe  out  of  the  number;  and  authorife  the 
almoft  univerfal  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  reje&  it 
as  fpunous.  Libanius,  Photius,  and  others,  but  above 
all  the  languid nefs  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  lownefs  of  the 
exprefiions,  which  reign  throughout  the  whole,  father 
it  on  Hegefippus. 

Philippic  is  likewife  applied  to  the  fourteen  ora¬ 
tions  of  Cicero  againft  Mark  Antony.  Cicero  him¬ 
feif  gave  them  this  title  in  his  epiftles  to  Brutus  ;  and 
pofterity  have  found  it  fo  juft,  that- it  has  Leen  conti¬ 
nued  to  our  times.  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  calls  the  feeond 
the  divine  Philippic ,  and  witneffes  it  to  be  of*  great  # 
fame,  confpicua  divina  Philippica  famx.  That  orator’s 
intitling  his  laft  and  moft  valued  orations  after  the  Phi¬ 
lippics  of  Demofthenes  ftiows  the  high  opinion  he  had 
of  them.  Cicero’s  Philippics  coft  him  his  life  ;  Mark 
Antony  having  been  fo  irritated  with  them,  that  when 
he  arrived  at  the  trim  ate,  he  procured  Cicero  s 
murder,  cut  off  his  head,  and  ftuck  it  up  in  the  very 
place  whence  the  orator  had  delivered  the  Philippics. 

PHILIPPINE  islands,  are  certain  iflands  of 
Afia,  which  lie  between  114  and  126  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  6  and  20  degrees  of  north  la¬ 
titude  ;  about  300  miles  fouth  eaft  of  China.  They  Bentfon's 
are  faid  to  be  about  1200  in  number,  of  which  there  Mil.  Meml 
are  400  very  confiderablc.  They  form  a  principal  di- 
vifion  of  that  immenfe  Indian  Archipelago,  which 
confifts  of  fo  many  thoufand  iflands,  fome  of  which 
are  the  largeft,  and  many  of  them  the  richeft,  in  the 
world.  The  Philippines  form  the  northernmoft  chi¬ 
ller  of  thefe  iflands,  and  were  difeovered  in  the  year 
1521  by  the  famous  navigator  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman,  *  who  had  ferved  his  native 
country  both  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  in  the  Eaft 
Indies;  particularly  under  Albuquerque,  the  famous 
Portuguefe  general,  who  reduced  Goa  and  Malacca 
to  the  obedience  of  that  crown.  Magellan  having  had 
a  confiderable  lhare  in  thofe  adfions,  and  finding  him¬ 
feif  neglected  by  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  even 
denied,  as  it  is  faid,  the  fmall  advance  of  a  ducat  a 
month  in  his  pay,  left  the  court  of  Portugal  indifguft, 
and  offered  his  fervices  to  Charles  V.  then  emperor  of 
Germany  and  king  of  Spain,  whom  he  con v  need  of 
the  probability  of  difeovering  a  way  to  the  Spice 
Iflands,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  weft  ;  whereupon 
the  command  of  five  fmall  (hips  being  given  him,  he 
fet  fad  from  Seville,  on  the  10th  of  Auguft  1519, 
and  Handing  over  to  the  coaft  of  South  America,  pro¬ 
ceeded  fouthward  to  52°,  where  he  fortunately  hit  up¬ 
on  a  ftrait,  fince  called  the  Strait  of  Magellan ,  wh  ch 
carried  him  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea  ;  and 
then  fleering  northward,  repaired  the  equator  :  after 
which,  he  ftretched  away  to  the  weft,  aerofs  that  vaft 
ocean,  till  lie  arrived  at  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrones, 
on  the  10th  of  March  1521  ;  and  fooii'after  failed  to 
the  weft  ward,  and  difeovered  the  Philippines,  which 
he  did  on  St  Lazarus’s  day  ;  and,  in  honour  of  that 
faint,  he  called  them  the  Archipelago  of  St  Lazarus. 

He  took  pofl'eflion  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  but  happened  to  be  killed  in  a  flcirmilh 
he  had  with  the  natives  of  one  of  them,  His  people, 

3  O  2  however, 
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Philippine  however,  arrived  afterwards  at  the  Moluccas,  or  Clove 
ilIands-  1  (lauds,  where  they  left  a  colony,  and  returned  to 
^ir— v  ""  Spain  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  be¬ 
ing  the  fird  perfons  that  ever  failed  round  the  globe, — 
But  there  was  no  attempt  made  by  the  Spaniards 
to  fuhdue  or  plant  the  Philippine  Iflands  until  the 
year  1564,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  fon  of  Char¬ 
les  V.  when  Don  Louis  de  Velafco,  viceroy  of  Me¬ 
xico,  fent  Michael  Lopez  Delagafpes  thither  with  a 
fleet,  and  a  force  fufficient  to  make  a  conqueft  of 
thefe  iflands,  which  it*;  named  the  Philippines,  *  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Philip  II.  then  upon  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and 
they  have  remained  under  the  dominion  of  that  crown 
till  taken  by  Sir  William  Draper.  The  Philippines 
r.re  fcarce  inferior  to  any  other  iflands  of  Alia  in  all 
*  the  natural  produ&ions  of  that  happy  climate  ;  and 
they  are  by  far  the  heft  fituated  for  an  exteniive  and 
advantageous  commerce.  By  their  pofition,  they  form 
the  centre  of  interconrfe  with  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Spice  Iflands ;  and  whild  they  are  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  they  conned  the  Afiatic  and  American 
commerce,  and  become  a  general  magazine  for  the 
rich  manufa&ures  of  the  one  and  for  the  treafures  of 
the  other.  Beiides,  they  are  well  fituated  for  a  fup- 
ply  of  European  goods,  both  from  the  fide  of  Aca¬ 
pulco  and  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  fad,  they  formerly  enjoyed  a  traffic  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  propoitioned  to  the  peculiar  felicity  of  their  fitu- 
ation  ;  but  the  Spanifli  dominion  is  ,too  vad  and  un- 
conne&ed  to  be  improved  to  the  bed.  advantage.— 
The  fpirit  of  commerce  is  not  powerful  in  that  people. 
The  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  thought  to  have.de- 
,  dined  ;  its  great  branch  is  now  reduced  to  two  (hips, 
which  anuually  pafs  between  thefe  iflands  and  Aca¬ 
pulco  in  America,  and  to  a  fingle  port  of  Manila  in 
the  iflawl  of  Luconh. 

Indeed  the  Spaniards  appear  by  no  means  to  be  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  fpirit  of  induftry  ;  for,  fo  far  from  im¬ 
proving  the  fine  fituation  of  thefe  Aland  a  to  the  ut- 
mod,  it  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  trade  is 
hurtful  to  the  mother-country  ;  for  (to  confine  our- 
felves  to  Manila,  with  which  they  have  mod  to  do), 
inflead  of  taking  Spanifli  manufaftuies,  they  trade 
with  the  Chinefe  for  fpices,  filks,  dockings,  Indian 
fluffs,  callicoes,  chintz,  and  many  other  articles  ;  and 
with’the  Japancfe  for  cabinets,  and  all  fort*  of  lac¬ 
quered  ware  ;  for  all  which  they  pay  in  gold  or  fiiver. 
All  thefe  commodities,  together  with  what  the  iilands 
produce,  and  great  quantities  of  wrought  plate  by  the 
Chinefe  artifan3,  are  colle&ed  at  Manila,  and  tranf- 
ported  annually  in  two  (hips  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico. 
Each  of  thefe  (hips  is  edeemed  worth  L. 600,000  Ster¬ 
ling  ;  and  in  the  war  which  begrm  in  1739,  and  which 
wasnotdillinguifhed  by  fuch  a  feries  of  wonderful  fuc- 
ctflesas  that  which  ended  in  1763,  the  taking  of  one 
of  the  galleons  wlifch  carry  on  the  trade  between  Ma¬ 
nila  and  America,  was  confidered  as  one.  of  the. mod 
brilliant  advantages  which  we  gained.  This  trade  13  not 
laid  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  but  is  con¬ 
fined  by  very  particular  regulations,  fomewhat  analo¬ 
gous  to  thofe  by  which  the  trade  of  the  regider  (hips 


from  Cadiz  to  the  Wed  Indies  is  redrained.  The  Philippine 
(hips  employed  are  ail  king’s  (hips,  commiffioned  and 
paid  by  him  ;  and  the  tonage  is  divided  into  a  cer-  ■n“v"rrirf 
tain  number  of  bales,  all  of  the  fame  fize.  Thefe  are 
divided  among  the  convents  at  Manila,  but  princi¬ 
pally  the  Jefuits  (a),  as  a  donation  to  fupport  their 
miffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  Mod  of  the  religious  are  concerned  in  this 
trade,  and  fell  to  the  merchants  at  a  great  price  what 
room  in  the  (hip  they  are  not  to  occupy.  This  trade 
is  by  a  royal  edi&  limited  to  a  certain  value',  but  it 
always  'exceeds  it,  each  fhip  being  generally  worth 
3,000,000  of  dollars.  The  returns  made  from  Ame¬ 
rica  are  in  ftlver,  cochineal,  fweetmeat9,  together  with 
fome  European  millinery  ware  foi  the  women,  and 
fome  drong  Spanifli  wine.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
greated  part  of  the  treafure  remitted  does  not  remain 
at  Manila,  but  is  difperfed  over  India  for  goods. 

Many  drong  remonftrances  againd  this  Indian  trade 
to  Mexico  have  been  made  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
wherein  they  urge,  that  the  filk  mamifa&ories  of  Va- 
lentia  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  linens  from  Ca¬ 
diz,  and  their  other  manufadlories,  are  hurt  in  their 
Pale  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  by  the  Chinefe ‘being  able 
to  afford  them  goods  of  the  fame  fort  cheaper  than 
they  are  able  ;  that  were  this  trade  laid  open,  the 
whole  treafure  of  the  New  World  would  centre  in 
Spain,  or  with  European  merchants ;  but  now  it  en¬ 
riches  only  the  Jefuits  and  a  few  private  perfons. 

Wife  as  thefe  arguments  are,  the  Jefuits  and  priefts, 
verfant  in  intrigue,  and  the  mod  felfifh  fet  of  men 
on  earth,  had  intered  enough  at  couvt  to  dop  the  ef- 

fcft. 

At  Cavite  in  this  bay  are  a  fort,  a  town,  and  a  fine 
dock-yard,  where  thefe  large  galleons  are  built  and  re¬ 
paired,  and  where  they  load  and  unload,  together 
with  all  the  other  large  (hips  that  trade  to  this  bay. 

The  principal  of  the  Philippine  iflands  are  Luco- 
nia  or  Manila,  Tandago  or  Samul,  Malbate,  Mindora, 

Luhau,  Paragoa,  Panay,  Leyte,  Bohel,  Sibu,  Sogbu, 

Negros,  St  John,  Xolo,  and  Mindanao.  In  mod  of 
thefe,  the  Spanifh  power  prevails,  and  all  are  under 
the  governor  of  Luconia  ;  but  there  are  fome  in  which 
that  nation  has  little  authority,  or  even  influence,  fuch 
as  Mindanao. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  confid  of  Chinefe, 
Ethiopians,  Malays,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  Pinta¬ 
dos  or  Painted  People,  and  Medees,  a  mixture  of  all 
thefe.  Their  perfons  and  habits  nfemble  thofe  of  the 
feveral  nations  whence  they  derive  their  original;  on¬ 
ly,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  features  of  the  blacks  of 
thefe  iflands  are  as  agreeable  as  thofe  of  the  white 
people.  There  is  not  a  foil  in  the  world  that  produ¬ 
ces  greater  plenty  of  all  things  for  life  ;  as  appears  by 
the  multitude  of  inhabitants  to  be  found  in  the  woods 
and  mountains,  who  fubfid  almod  entirely  by  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  venifon  they  take.  Nor 
can  any  country  appear  more  beautiful ;  for  there  is  a 
perpetual  verdure,  and  buds,  bloffoms,  and  fruit,  are 
found  upon  the  trees  all  the  year  round,  as  well  on  the 
mountains  as  in  the  cultivated  gardens.  Vad  quanti¬ 
ties 


(a)  We  do  not  know  who  has  the.  Jefuits  (hare  fince  they  were  expelled  the  Spanifh  dominions. 
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Philippine  ties  of  gold  arc  walked  down  from  the  hills  by  the 


rains,  and  found  mixed  with  the  fand  of  their  rivers. 
There  are  alfo  minevS  of  other  metals,  and  excellent 
load-ftonea  found  here;  and  iuch  numbers  of  wild  buf¬ 
faloes,  that  a  good  huntfman  on  borfeback,  armed 


]  PHI 

Philippines,  a  religious  fociety  of  young  wo- Philippines 
men  at  Rome,  fo  called  from  their  taking  St  Philip  de  II 
Ner.  for  their  proteaor.  The  fociety  confifts  of' .  oo  ,  Phili^ 
poor  girls,  who  are  brought  up  till  they  are  of  age  to 
be  married,  or  become  nuns,  under  the  direction  of 


with  a  fpear,  will  kill  10  or  20  in  a  day.  The  Spa-  feme  religions  women “  who  teach  them ’to  r«d  \ 

niards  take  them  tor  their  hides,  which  they  fell  to  and  work,  and  inftniA  them  ft-  a.,.:-- 


t  17  -  — ...  •  „  w»  in  «  j  i  *  ilN.  jja- 

niards  take  them  for  their  hides,  which  they  fell  to 
the  Chinefe;  and  their  carcafes  ferve  the  mountaineers 
for  food.  Their  woods  alfo  abound  with  deer,  wild 
hogs,  and  goats.  Of  the  lalt,  there  is  fuch  plenty  in 
one  of  thefe  iflands,  th*t  the  Spaniards  gave  it  the 


and  work,  and  inftrud  them  in  the  duties  of  Chriftia- 

I  ny  W^ar  a  white  veiI>  and  a  black  crofs  on 
their  breafts.  See  Macedonia. 

PHILIPPISTS,  a  fe&  or  party  among  the  Lu- 
therans;  tne  followers  of  Philip  Melan&hon.  He 


name  of  Calrau  Horfes  and  cows  have  been  likewife  had  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the^ Ub'iri 
imported  Into  thefe  iflands  from  New  Spain,  China,  his  time  ,  anA?^ 

ZJlT\W  lCh  7  mUitlpI'ed  ^nfiderably ,  but  death,  the  univerfityP  „f  Witte, nberg,  vvho  etoufed 
the  lheep  that  were  brought  over  came  to  nothing.  Melanfthon’s  opinion,  were  called  by  fhe  Fhcians  who 

fihfJr-e!,P!0d“CIa  gTC  var:«y.of  i  one  kind,  attacked  it,  Phi/ippljl  y  ’ who 


A,  q  •  t..  . « ^  w  mu  j  xvi  u\.iy 

which  is  the  commpueft,  by  the  Spaniards  called  brea, 
is  ufed  in  dead  of  pitch  ;  of  the  others  fome  are  medi- 
cinal,  others  odoriferous. 

In  thofe  iflands  are  monkeys  and  baboons  of  a  mon- 
ftrous  bignefs,  that  will  defend  themfelves  if  attacked 
by  men.  When  they  can  find  no  fruit  in  the  tnoun- 


PHILIPo  (Fabian),  was  author  of  feveral  books 
relating  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  privileges  in  England. 
He  was  born  at  Preftbury  in  Glouceiterffiire,  Sep¬ 
tember  28th  1601.  When  very  young,  he  fpent  fome 
time  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  ;  and  went  from 
thence  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  became  learn- 
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tairtis,  they  go  down  to  the  fea  to  catch  crabs  and  ov-  ed  in  the  law  Tn  tK-  '  1 

*«•  ,  and  that  the  oyfters  may  not  clofe  and  catch*  Sr  of  Se  iSrt ^preroga  i  e  ^nd  v  TV  3  *?*  ^ 
their  paws,  they  firft  put  in  a  {tone  to  prevent  their  lover  of  Charles  I  that,  two’ days  before  £  TultA 
fhuttmg  clofe  :  they  take  crabs  by  putting  their  tad  ous  monarch  was  beheaded,  he  wrote  a  proteftation 

n  the  holes  where  they  he,  and  when  the  crab  lays  againft  the  intended  murder,  and  caufed  it  to  be 
hold  of  it,  they  draw  him  out.  There  are  alfo  great  — ^  ~.j  -xn  — j  .  .  n  .  ’  ..  eQ  11  t0  be 
numbers  of  civet-cats  in  fome  of  the  iflands.  The  bird 
called  tovati ,  is  a  black  fea -fowl,  fomething  lefs  than  a 
hen,  and  has  a  long  neck  ;  it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  fand 
by  the  fea- fide,  40  or  50  in  a  trench,  and  then  covers 
them,  and  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

They  have  likewife  the  bird  faligan,  which  builds  her 
nefl  on  the  ildes  of  rocks,  as  the  fwallows  do  againft  a 
wall ;  and  thefe  are  the  delicious  Butos-Nejls  fo  much 
efteerhed,  being  a  kind  of  jelly  that  diffolves  in  warm 
water. 

The  Spaniards  have  introduced  feveral  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  fruits,  which  thrive  here  as  well  as  in  America  ; 
the  cocoa  or  chocolate-nut  particularly,  which  increa- 
fes  fo  that  they  have  no  occafion  now  to  import  it  ftom 
Mexico.  Here  is  alfo  the  Fountain -Tree,  from  which 
the  natives  draw  water;  and  there  is  likewife  a  kind  of 
cane,  fey  the  Spaniards  called  vaxuco ,  which,  if  cut, 
yields  fair  water  enough  for  a  draught,  of  which 
there  are  plenty  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is  moil 
wanted. 

Thefe  iflands  being  hot  and  moift,  produce  abun¬ 
dance  of  venomous  creatures,  as  the  foil  does  poifonous 


printed,  and  affixed  to  pofts  in  all  public  places.  He 
ikewife  publifficd,  in  1649,  410,  a  pamphlet  intituled, 
m  j  ?  IncoTlJIa  '>  or  King  Charles  I.  no  Man  of 
Blood  but  a  Martyr  for  his  People  which  was  re¬ 
printed  in  1660,  8vo.  In  1663,  when  rhe  courts  of 
ju  ue  at  eftminfter,  efpecialiy  the  Chancery,  were 
voted  down  by  Oliver’s  parliament,  he  publiihed. 

Confederations  again!!  the  diflolving  and  taking  them 
away  ;  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  William 
.Lenthal,  Efq;  fpeaker  of  the  late  parliament,  and  of 
the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.  He  was  for 
iomc  time  filazer  for  London,  Middlefex,  Cambridge- 
fhire,  and  Huntingdonlhire  ;  and  fpent  much  money 
in  iearching  records,  and  writing  in  favour  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  only  advantage  he  received  for  this 
attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  was,  the  place  of  one 
of  the  comnufiioners  for  regulating  the  law,  worth 
H.  200  per  annum ,  which  only  lafted  two  years.  Af- 
ter  the  Reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when  the  bill  for 
taking  away  the  tenures  was  depending  in  parliament, 
he  wrote  and  publiihed  a  book  to  (how  the  neceffity 
of  preferving  them,  intitled,  “  Tenenda  non  tolknda  , 

herbs  and  flowers,  which^^t'HlT^feX^h  by  KniVh-’l' °f  P"?7“g  and 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  feveral  other ‘trees,  bear  he 


twice  a  year.  A  fprig,  when  planted,  becomes  a  tree 
and  bears  fruit  in  a  year’s  time  ;  fo  that  without  any 
hyperbole  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  a  more  luxuriant 
verdant  fod  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.  The  woods  are 
filled  with  old,  large,  and  lofty  trees,  and  fuch  as  yield 
more  fuftenance  to  man  than  is  to  be  found  in  almoft 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  iflands,  however, 
bendes  their  other  inconveniences,  of  which  they  have 
many,  are  very  fubject  to  earthquakes,  which  often 
prove  very  fatal,  bee  Manila. 


it  a  •  •  -r  J  puuiimeti, 

‘  1  h<i  Antiquity,  Legality,  Reafon,  Duty,  and  Necef- 
lity  of  1  re-emption  and  Pourveyance  for  the  King,,> 
^r°  Van.?  a^frWards  many  other  pieces  upon  fubie&a 
of  a  fimilar  kind.  He  affifted  Dr  Bates  in  his  “  E - 
UnchusMotuum ;  efpecialiy  in  fearching  the  records 
and  offices  for  that  work.  He  died,  November  t7th. 
1690,  in  his  89th  vear ;  and  was  buried  near  his  wife 
in  the  church  of  rI  wyford  in  Middlefex.  He  was  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  records  and  antiquities - 
but  his  manner  of  writing  is  neicher  clofe  nor  well  di- 
gelted.  He  publiihed  a  political  pamphlet  in  i68r, 
1  intitled^ 
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-Philips,  intitled,  “  Ur/a  Major  et  Minor;  Slowing  that  there 

- V -  ;3  no  fuch  Fear,  a6  is  faftitioufly  pretended,  of  Popery 

and  arbitrary  Power/’ 

Philips  (Amhrofe),  an  Englifli  poet,  was  de¬ 
fended  from  a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  family  of 
that  name  in  Leieefterfhire.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge  ;  during  his  flay 
at  which  unlverfity,  lie  wrote  his  paftorals,  which  ac¬ 
quired  him  at  the  time  fo  high  a  reputation.  His 
next  performance  was,  The  Life  of  Archbijhop  Williams *, 
written,  according  to  Mr  Cibber,  to  make  known  his 
political  principles,  which  in  the  courfe  of  it  he  had 
a  free  opportunity  of  doing,  as  the  archbifhop,  who 
is  the  hero  of  his  work,  was  a  ftrong  opponent  to  the 
liigh-chnrch  meafures. 

When  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  came  lo  Lon¬ 
don,  he  became  a  conftant  attendant  at,  and  one  of 
the  wits  of,  Button’s  coffee-houfe,  where  he  obtained 
the  friendfhip  and  intima'cv  of  many  of  the  celebrated 
geniufes  of  that  age,  more  particularly  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Tctler ,  has  in¬ 
ferred  a  little  poern  of  Mr  Philips's,  which  he  calls  a 
Winter  Piece ,  dated  from  Copenhagen,  and  addreffed 
to  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  on  which  he  beftows  the  highefl 
encomiums  ;  and,  indeed,  fo  much  juftice  is  there  in 
thefe  his  commendations,  that  even  Mr  Pope  himfelf, 
who  had  a  fixed  averfion  for  the  author,  while  he  af- 
fcdcd  to  defpife  his  other  works,  ufed  always  to  except 
this  from  the  number. 

The  fiift  diflike  Mr  Pope  conceived  againft  Mr  Phi¬ 
lips,  proceeded  from  that  jealoufy  of  fame  which  was 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  chara£ler  of  that  great  poet ; 
for  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  taken  fo  ftrong  a  liking 
to  the  paftorals  of  the  latter,  as  to  have  formed  a  de- 
fign  for  a  critical  comparifon  of  them  with  thofe  of 
Pope,  in  the  condufion  of  which  the  preference  was 
to  have  been  given  to  Philips.  This  defign,  however, 
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coming  to  Mr  Pope’s  knowledge,  that  gentleman,  who 
could  not  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne,  determined  to 
ward  off  this  ftroke  by  a  ftratagem  of  the  moll  artful 
kind  ;  which  was  no  other  than  taking  the  fame  talk 
on  himfelf;  and,  in  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  like  comparifon,  and  giving  a  like  preference, 
but  on  principles  of  criticifm  apparently  fallacious,  to 
point  out  the  abfutdity  of .  fuch  a  judgment.  How¬ 
ever,  notwithftanding  the  ridicule  that  was  drawn  on 
him  in  confequence  of  his  (landing  as  it  were  in  com¬ 
petition  with  fo  powerful  an  antagonift,  it  is  allowed, 
that  there  are,  in  fome  parts  of  Philips’s  paftorals,  cer¬ 
tain  ftrokes  of  nature,  and  a  degree  of  fimpiicity,  that 
are  much  better  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  pailoral,  than 
the  more  corre&ly  turned  periods  of  Mr  Pope’s  verfifi- 
c -it ion.  Mr  Philips  and  Mr  Pope  being  of  different 
political  principles,  was  another  caufe  of  enmity  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  which  arofe  ac  length  to  fo  great  a  height, 
that  the  former,  finding  hi3  antagonift  too  hard  for 
him  at  the  weapon  of  wit,  had  even  determined  on 
making  ufe  of  a  rougher  kind  of  argument ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  hang  up  a  rod  at 
Button’s  for  the  chaftifement  of  his  adverfary  whenever 
he  fhould  come  thither;  which,  however,  Mr  Pope  de¬ 
clining  to  do,  avoided  the  argumentum  baculinum ,  in 
which  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  himfelf  on  the 
weak  eft  fide  of  the  queftion.  Our  author  alfo  wrote 


feveral  dramatical  pieces ;  The  Briton,  Diftreffed  Mo-  (  Phihp** 
tlier,  and  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucefter  ;  all  of  which 
met  with  fucceis,  and  one  of  them  is  at  this  time  a 
ftandard  of  entertainment  at  the  theatres,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  repeated  feveral  times  in  every  feafon.  Mr 
Philips’s  circumftanccs  were  in  general,  through  his 
life,  not  only  eafy,  but  rather  affluent,  in  confequence 
of  his  being  conne&ed,  by  his  political  principles, 
with  perfons  of  great  rank  and  confequence.  He  was 
concerned  with  Dr  Hugh  Boulter,  afterwards  arch* 
bifhop  of  Armagh,  the  right  honourable  Richard  Weft, 

Efq;  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  reverend  Mr  Gil¬ 
bert  Burnet,  and  the  reverend  Mr  Henry  Stevens,  in 
writing  a  feries  of  papers  called  the  Free  Thinker , 
which  were  all  published  together  by  Mr  Philips*  in 
three  volumes  in  12 mo. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  he  was 
fecretary  to  the  Hanover  club,  who  were  a  fet  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  formed  an  affo- 
ciation  in  honour  of  that  fucceflion,  and  for  the  fup- 
port  of  its  interefts,  and  who  ufed  particularly  to  di- 
ftinguifh  in  their  toafts  fuch  of  the  fair  fex  as  were  moll 
zeaioufly  attached  to  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Brunfwic. 

Mr  Philips’s  ftntion  in  this  club,  together  with  the 
zeal  fhown  in  his  writings,  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  and  favour  of  the  new  government.  He  was, 
foon  after  the  accefiion  of  king  George  I.  put  into  the 
commifiion  of  the  peace,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
commifiioners  of  the  lottery.  And,  on  his  friend  Dr 
Boulter’s  being  made  primate  of  Ireland,  he  accom¬ 
panied  that  prelate  acrofs  St  George’s  Channel,  where 
he  had  confiderable  preferments  bellowed  on  him,  and 
was  eledled  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  there, 
as  reprefentntive  for  the  county  of  Armagh.  At 
length,  having  purchafed  an  annuity  for  life  of  400  1. 
per  annum ,  he  came  over  to  England  fome  time  in  the 
year  174-8 ;  but  having  a  veiy  bad  ftate  of  health,  and 
being  morever  of  an  advanced  age,  he  died  foon  after, 
at  his  lodgings  near  Vauxhall,  in  Surry. 

“  Of  his  perfonal  cbaradler  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  all  I 
have  heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery,  and 
(kill  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  conversion  he  was  fo- 
lemn  and  pompous.”  He  is  fome  where  called  Quaker 


Philips ,  but,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
integrity  ;  for  the  late  Paul  Whitehead  relates,  that 
when  Mr  Addifon  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  Philips  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  fome  preferment,  but  was  coolly  an- 
fwered,  44  that  it  was  thought  that  he  was  already 
provided  for,  by  being  made  a  juftice  for  Weftmin- 
ikr.”  To  this  obfervation  our  author,  with  fome  in¬ 
dignation,  replied,  “  Though  poetry  was  a  trade  he 
could  not  l:ve  by,  yet  lie  fcorned  to  owe  fubfillence  to 
another  which  he  ought  not  to  live  by.” 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  our  author  by 
Dr  Johnfon  :  44  At  a  coffee-houfe,  he  (Philips)  was 
difeourfing  upon  pictures,  and  pitying  the  painters, 
who,  in  their  hiftorical  pieces,  always  draw  the  . fame 
fort  of Jky.  44  They  fhould  travel  (faid  he),  and  then 
they  would  fee  that  there  is  a  differently  in  every 
country,  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  fo  forth. 

“  Your  remark  is  juft  (faid  a  grave  gentleman  who  fat 
by),  I  have  been  a  traveller,  and  can  teftify  what  you 
obferve  is  true  ;  but  the  greateft  variety  o fj&ies  that  I 
found  was  in  Poland.”  44  In  Poland,  Sir?  (fays  Phi" 

linfi 
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Philip?,  lips).”  “  Yes,  in  Poland  ;  for  there  is  Sobie/*b>  and 
“"~v— ^  Sabrun/2y,  and  Jablon/fy,  and  Podebra/fy,  and  many 
more  Jkies” 

Philips  (Catharine),  a  very  ingenious  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Fowler  merchant,  was  born  at 
London  in  January  1631,  and  educated  at  a  fchool 
at  PTckney.  She  married  James  Philips  of  the  prioty 
of  Cardigan,  Efq;  and  went  with  the  vifcountefs  of 
Dungannon  into  Ireland,  where  die  tranflated  Cor¬ 
neille’s  tragedy  of  Pompey  into  Englifh,  which  was 
feveral  times  a  died  there  with  great  applaufe. 

She  tranflated  alfo  the  four  fir  ft  adts  of  Horace, 
another  tragedy  of  Corneille,  the  fifth  being  done  by 
Sir  John  Denham.  This  excellent  and  amiable  lady, 
for  fuch  it  fee  ms  fhe  was,  died  of  the  fmallpox  in 
Lon  Ion,  the  22d  of  June  1664,  much  and  juftly  re¬ 
gretted  ;  “  having  not  left  (fays  Langbaine)  any  of 
her  fex  her  equal  in  poetry. —  She  not  only  equalled 
(adds  he)  all  that  is  reported  of  the  poeteffes  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  Lefbian  Sappho  and  the  Roman  Sulpitia, 
but  juftly  found  her  admirers  among  the  greateft 
poets  of  our  age.”  Cowley  wiote  an  ode  upon  her 
death.  Dr  Jeremy  Taylor  had  addrefled  to  her  his 
“  Meafures  and  Offices  of  Friend fhip  the  fecond 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1657,  *2rao.  She 
affumed  the  name  of  Orinda*  In  1667,  were  printed, 
in  folio,  “  Poems  by  the  moil  defervedly  admired  Mrs 
Catharine  Philips,  the  matchlcfs  Orinda.  To  which 
is  added,  Monfieur  Corneille’s  Pompey  and  Horace, 
tragedies.  With  feveral  other  translations  from  the 
French  5”  and  her  picture  before  them,  engraven  by 
Faithorne.  There  was  Lkewife  another  edition  in 
1678,  folio;  in  the  preface  of  which  we  are  told, 
that  “  fhe  wrote  her  familiar  letters  with  great  faci¬ 
lity,  in  a  very  fair  hand,  and  perft£l  orthography  ; 
and  if  they  were  collected  with  thofe  excellent  dif- 
courfes  fhe  wrote  on  feveral  fubjedls,  they  would  make 
a  volume  much  larger  than  that  of  her  poems.”  In 
1 705,  a  fmall  volume  of  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cot- 
trel  were  printed  under  the  title  of  “  Letters  from 
Orinda  to  Poliarchus.  The  editor  of  thefe  letters  tells 
11s,  that  “  they  were  the  effebt  of  an  happy  intimacy 
between  herfelf  and  the  late  famous  Poliarchus,  and 
are  an  admirable  pattern  for  the  pleating  correfpond- 
ence  of  a  virtuous  friendfhip.  They  will  fufficiently 
inftrudl  us,  how  an  intercom fe  of  writing  between 
perfens  of  different  fexes  ought  to  be  managed  with 
delight  and  innocence  ;  and  teach  the  world  not  to 
load  fuch  a  commerce  with  cenfure  and  detraction, 
when  it  is  removed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  even  the 
appearance  of  guilt.” 

Philips  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  w?9 
born  in  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Winchefter  and 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Milton, 
whom  he  ftudied  with  great  application,  and  traced  in 
all  his  fuccefsful  tran0ation3  from  the  ancients.  The 
firft  poem  which  diftinguifhed  our  author,  was  his 
Splendid  Shilling,  which  is  in  the  Tat/er  ftyled  the 
JineJl  bur lefque  poem  in  the  Englijh  language.  FI  is  next 
-was  intitled  Blenheim ,  which  he  wrote  at  the  requeft 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr  Henry  St  John,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Bolingt  loke,  on  the  vidloiy  obtained  there 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1704.  it  was  pub- 
iifhed  in  1705  ;  2nd  the  year  after  he  finilhed  another 
poem  upon  cyder,  the  firft  Look  of  which  had  been 


written  at  Oxford.  It  is  on  the  model  of  Virgil’s 
Georgies,  and  is  a  very  excellent  piece.  We  have  no 
more  of  Mr  Philips  but  a  Latin  ode  to  Henry  St  John, 
Efq;  which  is  efteemed  a  mafterpiece.  He  was  con¬ 
triving  greater  things  5  but  iilnefs  coming  on,  he  was 
obliged  to  drop  every  thing  but  the  care  of  his  health. 
This  care,  however,  did  not  fave  him  :  for,  after  ling¬ 
ering  a  long  time,  he  died  at  Hereford,  Feb.  15.  1708, 
of  a  confumption  and  afthma,  before  he  had  reached 
his  33d  year.  He  wa8  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city  with  an  infeription  over  his  grave;  and  had  a  mo¬ 
nument  eredled  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter-abbty 
by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chanccilor, 
with  an  epitaph  upon  it  written  by  Dr  Atterbury, 
though  commonly  aferibed  to  Dr  Freind.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  few  poets  whofe  mufe  and  manners  were 
equally  excellent  and  amiable  ;  and  both  were  fo  in  v 
very  eminent  degree. 

Dr  Johnfon  obferves,  that  i(  Philips  has  been  always 
praifed,  without  contradiction,  as  a  man  modeft,  blame- 
lefs,  and  pious;  who  bore  a  narrow  fortune  without  dif- 
content,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  im¬ 
patience  ;  beloved  by  thofe  that  knew  him,  but  not 
ambitious  to  be  known.  He  was  probably  not  formed 
for  a  wide  circle.  His  convention  is  commended  for 
its  innocent  gaiety,  which  feems  to  have  flowed  only 
among  his  intimates;  for  I  hav&bcen  told,  that  he  was 
in  company  filent  and  barren,  and  employed  only  up¬ 
on  the  pleafures  of  his  pipe.  His  addi&ion  to  tobac¬ 
co  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers,  who  re¬ 
marks,  that  in  all  his  writings  except  Blenheim  he  has 
found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume. 
In  common  life,  he  was  probably  one  of  thofe  who 
pleafe  by  not  offending,  and  whole  perfon  was  loved, 
becaufe  his  writings  were  admired.  He  died  honour¬ 
ed  and  lamented,  I  efore  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St  John  had  dif- 
graced  him.  His  works  are  few.  The  Splendid  Shil¬ 
ling  has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  original  deiign, 
tin  lefs  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  ancient  Cen¬ 
tos.  To  degrade  the  founding  words  and  (lately  con- 
itruClion  of  Milton,  by  an  application  to  the  lowed 
a;<d  mo  ft  trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a  mo¬ 
mentary  triumph'  over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto  r 
held  its  captives  in  admiration  ;  the  words  and  things 
areprefented  with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is  al¬ 
ways  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain.  But  the  merit 
of  fuch  performances  begins  and  ends  with  the  firft 
author.  He  that  ftiould  again  adapt  Milton’s  phrafe 
to  the  grofs  incidents  of  common  life,  and  even  adapt 
it  with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  muft 
yet  expeCl  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  praife  which  Phi- 
lips  has  obtained  ;  he  can  only  hope  to  be  confidered 
as  the  repeater  of  a  jeft. 

“There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron  St 
John,  in  return  for  a  prelent  of  wine  and  tobacco,  . 
which  cannot  be  paffed  without  notice,  it  is  gay  and 
elegant,  and  exhibits  feveral  artful  accommodations  of 
claffic  expreflions  to  new  purpofes.  It  feems  better 
turned  than*  the  odes  of  Flannes.  To  the  poern  on 
cyder,  written  in  i m i t  tion  of  the  Georgies,  may  be 
given  this  peculiar  praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth;, 
that  the  precepts  which  it  conta’ns  are  ex  <ft  and  juft; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  at  once  a  book  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  of  fcience.  This  I  was  told  by  ..Miller,  tho 
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Philips  great  gardener  and  botanift,  whofe  exprcfilon  was,  that 
J].  4  there  were  many  books  written  on  the  fame  fubjeft 

Pmmtmes.  wj1;cy1  do  not  contain  fo  much  truth  as  that 

.  poem/  In  the  difpofition  of  hi3  matter,  fo  as  to  in- 
terfperfe  precept,  relating  to  the  culture  of  tree*,  with 
fentiments  more  generally  pleafing,  and  in  ea 0!f  and 
graceful  tranfitions  from  one  fubjedt  to  another,  he 
has  very  diligently  imitated  his  mailer;  but  he  unhap¬ 
pily  pleafed  himfelf  with  blank  Verfe,  and  fuppofed 
that  the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  imprefs  the  mind 
with  veneration,  combined  as  they  are  with  fubje&s  of 
inconceivable  grandeur,  could  be  fuftained  by  images 
which  at  mod  can  rife  only  to  elegance.  Contending 
angels  may  fhake  the  regions  of  heaven  in  blank  verfe; 
but  the  flow  of  equal  meafures,  and  the  embellilhment 
of  rhime,  mud  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of 
engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  reddreak  and 
pearrnain.  What  dudy  could  confer,  Philips  had  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  fupplied.  He 
feems  not  born  to  greatnefs  and  elevation.  He  is  ne¬ 
ver  lofty,  nor  does  he  often  furprife  with  unexpended 
excellence  :  but  perhaps  to  his  lad  poem  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  what  Tully  (aid  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that 
*  it  is  written  with  much  arc,  though  with  few  blazes 
of  genius.” 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  there  were  two 
poets  of  both  the  names  of  our  author,  and  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  his  time.  One  qf  then*  was  Milton’s  nephew, 
and  wrote  feveral  things,  particularly  fome  memoirs  of 
his  uncle,  and  part  of  Virgil  Travedied.  The  other 
was  the  author  of  two  political  farces,  which  were  both 
printed  in  1716;  1.  The  Earl  of  Marr  married,  with 
the  Humours  of  Jocky  the  Highlander.  2.  The  Pre¬ 
tender’s  Flight ;  or  a  Mock  Coronation,  with  the  Hu- 
mqurs  of  the  facetious  Harry  St  John. 

PH1LIPSBURG,  is  an  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  very  drong, 
and  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 
It  is  feated  in  a  morafs,  and  fortified  with  feven  ba- 
llions,  and  feveral  advanced  works.  The  town  belongs 
to  the  bifliop  of  Spire,  but  all  the  works  and  the  forti¬ 
fications  to  the  empire.  It  has  been  feveral  times  ta¬ 
ken  and  retaken,  particularly  by  the  French  in  1734, 
when  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  killed  at  the  liege;  but 
it  was  rendered  back  the  year  following,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  feven  miles 
fouth  of  Spire,  22  fouth-ead  of  Worms,  and  40  north- 
cad  of  Strafburg.  E.  Long.  8.  33.  N.  Lat.  49.  12. 

PHILlSTiEA  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the 
Philiflines  (Bible);  which  lay  along  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  from  Joppa  to  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  inland  places  not  far  from  the  coalt.  Pahe- 
Jlini ,  the  people;  Palvjlina ,  the  country  (Jofephus)  : 
Afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  its  inhabitants.  Philift<ri ,  the  people  (Septuagint); 
Phi/iftini  (Vulgate)  ;  the  Caphtorim  and  Phi/iftim,  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Egypt,  and  defendants  of  Cham  (Mofes). 
Expelled  and  dedroyed  the  Hivites  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  occupied  their  country  ;  that  is,  the  re¬ 
gion  which  retained  the  name  of  Philtfitm ,  in  which 
that  of  Caphtorim  was  fwallowed  up. 

PHILISTINES,  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Paledine,  well  known  in  facred  hidory.  Thefe  people 
are  fometirhes  called  in  Scripture  Cherethites  and  Cnpk- 


torims.  The  earlier  part  of  their  hidory  is,  like  that  of  PhUifUnw, 
mod  other  nations,  very  ohfeure  and  uncertain.  The  ^  J 
authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hidory  tell  us,  that  they  were 
defended  from  the  Calluhim  partly,  and  partly  from 
the  Caphtorim,  both  from  the  loins  of  Mizraim  the 
fon  of  Flam,  the  fon  of  Noah.  Mofes  tells  us  (Deut. 
xi.  23.),  that  they  drove  out  the  Avim  or  Avites  even 
to  Azzah  or  Gazah,  where  they  fettled  ;  but  when 
this  happened  cannot  be  determined.  On  the  whole, 
however,  our  learned  authors  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  Cafluhim  and  Caphtorim,  from  whom  the 
Philiflines  are  defended,  came  originally  from  Egypt, 
and  called  the  country  which  they  had  conquered  by 
their  own  name  (See  Palestine).  Many  interpre¬ 
ters,  however,  think,  that  Caphtor  was  but  another 
name  for  Cappadocia,  which  they  imagine  to  have 
been  the  original  country  of  the  Philiflines.  But  Fa¬ 
ther  Calmet,  in  a  particular  diffrtation  prefixed  to  the  * 
fird  book  of  Samuel,  endeavours  to  fhow  that  they 
were  originally  of  the  ifle  of  Crete.  The  reafons  which 
led  him  to  think  that  Caphtor  is  trfie  ifle  of  Crete  are 
as  follow:  The  Philiflines  were  fl  rangers  in  Paledine, 
as  appears  in  various  parts  of  Scripture ;  fueh  as  Gen. 
x.  14.  Deut.  ii.  23.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  and  Amos  ix.  7. 
whence  the  Septuagint  always  tranflate  this  name 
Strangers .  Their  proper  name  was  Cherethims,  for 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  16.),  fpeaking  again  A  the  Philiflines, 
ha3  thefe  words,  “  I  will  ftretch  out  mine  hand  upon 
the  Philiflines,  and  I  will  cut  off  the  Cherethims,  and 
deflroy  the  remnant  of  the  feacoafl.”  Zephaniah  (ii. 

5.),  inveighing  againfl  the  fame  people,  fays,  44  Wo 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coads,  the  nation  of 
the  Cherethites.”  And  Samuel  (Book  I.  xxx.  14.) 
fays,  that  the  Amalekites  made  an  irruption  into  the 
country  of  the  Cherethites,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Phi- 
lifline^,  as, the  fequel  of  the  difeourfe  proves.  And  af¬ 
terwards  the  kings  of  Judah  ha  1  foreign  guards  called 
the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites ,  who  were  of  the  number 
of  the  Philiflines  (2  Sam.  xv.  18.)  The  S  ptuagint, 
under  the  name  Cherethites ,  underflood  the  Cretans; 
and  by  Cherith  they  underflood  Crete .  Befides  the 
Scripture  fays,  that  the  Philiflines  came  from  the  ide 
of  Caphtor.  Now  vve  fee  no  ifland  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  wherein  the  m  irks  whereby  the  Scripture  de- 
feribes  Caphtor  and  Cherethim  r.^ree  better  than  in 
the  ifle  of  Crete.  The  name  Cretiin  or  Cherethim  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  Cretenfes.  The  Cretans  are  one 
of  the  mod  ancient  and  c  elebrated  people  which  inha¬ 
bited  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  have  been  produced  originally  out  of  their  own 
foil.  This  ifland  was  *  ell  peopled  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer  calls  it  the  ifland  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  cities.  The  city  of  Gaza  in  Ptleftme  went  by 
the  name  of  Minoa  (Steph.  Bi'z.ant.  in  Gaza),  hecaufe 
Minos  king  of  Crete  coming  into  that  country,  called 
this  ancient  city  by  his  own  name. 

Herodotus  acknowledges  that  the  Cretans  were  01  i- 
ginally  all  barbarians,  and  did  not  come  from  Greece. 

Homer  fays,  that  a  different  language  was  fpoken  in 
the  ifle  of  Crete  ;  that  there  were  Greeks  there,  true 
or  ancient  Cretans,  Pelafgians,  &c.  The  ancient  Cre¬ 
tans  are  the  fame  as  the  Cherethites,  the  Pelafgians  as 
the  Philiflines  or  Pelethites  of  the  Scripture  :  their 
language  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Canaanites  or 
Phoenicians,  that  is,  Hebrew:  they  were  defeendeej,  as 

well 
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Philiftmes, -frell  as  Canaan,  from  Ham,  by  Mizralm  (Gen.  x.  6,  they  were  eye-wifcneffes  of  the  ffiame  and  ignominy Phffiftiner 

which  befel  them  in  the  prefence  of  the  captive  ark  ; ' - ^ 

nay,  they  were  fo  biafled  in  their  favour,  as  to  imagine 
that  their  gods  might  prevail  again  ft  Him  who  had  in 


r ' ;  1 3,  14.)  The  manners,  arms,  religion,  and  gods  of 
the  Cretans  and  Pbiliftines  were  the  fame.  The  arms 
of  the  one  and  the  other  were  bows  and  arrows.  Da- 
gon  the  god  of  the  Philiftines  was  the  fame  a9  the 
Di&ynna  of  the  Cretans. 

Whether  tbefe  arguments  are  convincing,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  determine  ;  but  Wells  does  not  drink  they  are,  as 
he  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory,  who  fay,  that  Coptus ,  the  name  of  an 
old  city  of  Egypt,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Caph - 
tor.  It  i?  not,  however,  of  great  importance  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  came  from  Crete,  from  Cappa¬ 
docia,  or  from  Egypt  :  they  had  certainly  been  a 
confxderable  time  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  Abra¬ 
ham  arrived  there  in  the  year  of  the  world  2083.  They 
were  then  a  very  powerful  people,  were  governed  by 
kings,  and  in  pofleffion  of  feveral  confiderable  cities. 
The  race  of  kings  then  in  power  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Abimelech.  This  race,  however,  was  but 
of  fhort  duration  ;  for  their  monarchy  became  an 
•ariftocracy  of  five  lords,  who  were,  as  far  as  We  can 
difeover,  partly  independent  of  each  other,  though  they 
a£ted  in  concert  for  tie  common  caufe.  This  form  of 
government  was  again  fncceeded  by  another  race  of 
kings,  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  Achtjh ,  though  they 
alfo  bore  that  of  Abimelech.  The  kings  were  always 
under  great  limitations.  The  Philiftines  appear  to  have 
been  a  very  warlike  people,  induftrious,  and  lovers  of 
freedom  ;  they  did  not  circumcife,  and  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riods  of  their  hiftory  held  adultery  in  the  greateft  ab¬ 
horrence.  “  Their  character  (fay  the  authors  of  the 
Attc.  part,  Univerfal  Hiftory)  muft  be  confldered  at  different  pe- 
40S  ri*oc*s  5  f°r  we  may  fay  they  were  not  always  the  fame 

people.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  they 
were  without  sll  doubt  a  righteous  2nd  hofpitable  na¬ 
tion  :  but  afterwards  a  revolution  in  government,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  morals,  may  have  enfued.  From  thencefor¬ 
ward  they  became  like  other  idolatrous  nations  ;  the 
fame  enormities  crept  in  and  prevailed  among  them. 
They  are  conftantly  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  ftran- 
gers;  and,  though  pofiefled  of  a  moft  confiderable  part 
of  the  Land  of  Promife,  yet  God  would  never  fuffer 
them  to  be  driven  out,  they  being  Egyptians  by  de- 
feent,  and  not  original  natives,  whofe  land  only  was 
promifed  to  Abraham  and  his  feed.  Their  arrogance 
and  ambition  were  great  ;  and  fo  irreconcileahle  was 
their  enmity  (a)  to  the  Ifraelites,  that  one  would  be 
almoft  tempted  to  think  they  were  created  on  purpofe 
to  be  a  thorn  in  their  fides ;  for  though  the  hand  of 
God  was  evidently  againft  them  feveral  times,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  detained  the  ark,  yet  they  harden¬ 
ed  their  hearts,  and  clofed  their  eyes  againft  convic¬ 
tion.  .  They  feem  to  have  entertained  a  very  fond  ve- 
'  Deration  for  their  deities,  in  which  they  perfifted,  tho’ 
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fo  glaring  a  manner  put  them  to  ffiame  and  difgrace. 
They  were  much  addi&ed  to  trade;  which,  confider- 
ing.  their  fituation,  they  may  have  exercifed  from  the 
beginning  ;  but,  by  the  accefiion  of  the  fugitive  Edo¬ 
mites  in  David’s  time,  they  rofe  to  fo  great  a  repu¬ 
tation  a3  merchants,  that  the  Greeks,  it  feems,  pre¬ 
ferred  them  to  all  other  nations  in  that  refped,  and 
from  them  called  all  the  country  bordering  on  theirs 
Palefilne.  Their  language  was  not  fo  different  from 
that  fpoken  by  the  Hebrews  as  to  caufe  any  difficulty 
for  them  to  converfe  together,  as  will  be  perceived  by 
their  intercourfe  with  Abraham  and  Ifaac  ;  fo  that,  in 
all  this  region,  the  feveial  nations  fpoke  one  and  the 
fame  tongue,  perhaps  with  fome  variation  of  dialed!. 
They  had  doubtlefs  the  arts  and  f  fences  in  common 
with  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  among  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  perhaps  fome  of  them  in  greater  per¬ 
fection.  They  had  giants  among  them  ;  but  whether 
they  were  originally  of  the  breed  of  the  Anakims,  who 
retired  hither  when  they  were  expelled  from  Hebron, 
or  were  fprung  from  accidental  births,  is  not  eafily  de¬ 
termined.  We  muft  not  forget,  that  the  invention  of 
the  how  and  arrow  is  aferibed  to  this  people. 

“  Their  religion  was  different  at  different  times  ; 
under  their  firfl  race  of  kings,  they  ufed  the  fame  rites 
with  the  Hebrews.  Abimelech,  in  the  fin  he  had  like 
to  haw.  committed  with  Sarah,  through  Abraham’s 
timidir was  favoured  with  a  divine  admonition  from 
.God  ;  aid,. by  hia  fpeech  and  behaviour  at  that  time, 
it  feems  as  if  he  had  been  ufed  to  converfe  with  the 
Deity.  In  after-times,  they  erred  into  endlefs  fuper- 
ftitions,  and  different  kinds  of  idolatry ;  each  of  the 
principal  or  five  cities  feemed  to  have  had  an  idol  of 
its  own.  Marna,  Marnas,  or  Marnafh,  was  worffiip- 
ped  at  Gaza,  and  is  faid  to  have  migrated  into  Crete, 
and  to  have  become  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  Dagon  was 
worfhipped  at  Azotus  ;  he  feems  to  have  been  the 
greateft,  the  moft  ancient,  and  moft  favourite  god  they 
had;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  he  perhaps  fubfift- 
ed  the  longeft  of  any  that  did  not  ftraggle  out  of  the 
country.  To  him  they  aferibed  the  invention  of  bread- 
corn,  or  of  agriculture,  as  his  name  imports.  We  can¬ 
not  enter  into  the  common  notion  of  his  being  repre- 
fented  as  a  monfler,  half  man  half  fifh  ;  nor  confc- 
qucntly  into  another  almoft  as  common,  that  he  is  the 
fame  with  the  Syrian  goddefs  Derceto,  who,  we  are 
told,  was  reprefented  under  fome  fuch  mixed  form. 
Our  opinion  is,  that  this  idol  was  in  ffiape  wholly  like 
a  man  ;  for  we  read  of  his  head,  his  hands,  and  hit 
feet..  He  ftood  in  a  temple  at  Azotus,  and  had  pried* 
of  his  own  who  paid  him  a  very  conftant  attendance. 

3  P  Next 


(a)  “  From  a  paffage  in  Chronicles,  it  is  gueffed  <0  have  been  of  very  ancient  date  ;  where  it  is  faid,  that 
the  men  of  Gath  flew  the  children  of  Ephraim,  w  o  would  have  taken  their  cattle  from  them.’  This  in- 
cident  is  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found  ;  and  there  are  1  rioua  notions  concerning  the  fenfe  in  which  we  muft  take 
t  is  paflage.  .As  to  the  time  of  the  tranfa&ion,  ioft  people  allow  it  to  have  been  while  the  children  of 
dfraei  were  fopurnm  m  Egypt  It  plainly  appears,  by  the  next  verfe,  that  Ephraim  himfelf  was  living  at 
that  period.  The  Targum  fuppofes  his  children  mifeomputed  the  time  they  were  to  ferve  i ft  Egypt,  and  be¬ 
gan  too  early  an  attempt  upoh  their  Promifed  Land.”  ' 
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3H»Hftincs  Next  to  Dagon  was  Baalzebub  the  God  ofEkTon.  In 
the  text  of  the  New  Teftament  he  is  called  Beelzebub, 
and  the  prince  of  devils .  His  name  is  rendered  lord 
ofjltes  ;  which  by  fome  is  held  to  be  a  mock  appella¬ 
tion  bellowed  on  him  by  the  Jews  ;  but  others  think 
him  fo  fly  led  by  his  worlhippers,  as  Hercules  Apo- 
rnyios,  and  others,  were,  from  his  driving  thofe  infe&s 
.away;  2nd  urge,  that  Ahaziah,  in  his  ficknefs,  would 
fcarcely  have  applied  to  him,  if  his  name  had  carried  in 
it  any  reproach.  But  it  mu  ft  be  remembered,  it  is  the 
facred  hiflorian  that  makes  ufe  of  that  contemptuous 
term  in  deriiion;  whereas  the  idolatrous  monarch,  who 
was  one  of  his  votaries,  might  call  him  by  his  common 
name,  fuppofed  to  have  been  Baalzebaoth,  ‘  the  lord 
of  armies/  or  BaaUfham\m%  1  lord  of  heaven/  or  fome 
other  bordering  on  Baal-zebub.  How,  or  under  what 
form  he  was  reprefented,  is  uncertain  :  fome  place 
him  on  a  throne,  and  attire  him  like  a  king  ;  others 
paint  him  as  a  fh  .  Not  to  dwell  on  this  obfcurity, 
jt  appears  that  he  became  an  oracle  of  the  higheft  re¬ 
pute  for  omnlfcience  and  veracity  ;  that  he  had  priefts 
of  his  own  ;  and  that  he,  in  the  middle  times  at  leaft, 
was  much  fought  after  by  thofe  who  were  anxious  about 
futurity.  Derceto  we  take  certainly  to  have  been  the 
goddefs  of  Afcalon  ;  but  we  are  fupported  by  pro¬ 
fane  authority,  without  the  leaft  countenance  fi*6m 
Scripture.  Gath  is  feemingly  the  only  city  of  all  the 
five  unpiovided  with  a  deity;  wherefore,  as  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  declares,  that  Afhtaroth,  or  Afiarte,  was  war- 
{hipped  by  this  people,  we  are  ready  to  place  her  at 
Gath,  and  the  rather,  as  this  of  all  their  cities  may 
•have  had  moft  communication  with  Sidon.  To  fpeak 
in  general  concerning  their  religious  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  which  is  all  we  can  do,  they  feem  to  have 
cre&ed  very  large  and  fpacious  temples,  or  very  wide 
halls,  for  the  celebration  of  their  folemn  feafons  and 
feftivals  ( for  fuch  they  furely  had) ;  their  religious 
offices  were  attended  with  much  pomp,  and  a  great 
concouife  from  all  parts;  and  they  prefented  their 
gods  with  the  chief  part  of  their  fpoil,  and  carried 
them  about  with  them  when  they  went  to  war.  We 
do  not  find  in  Scripture  that  they  facrificed  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  yet  the  Curetes(B)  are  faid  to  be  their  de¬ 
scendants.” 

With  refpetttothehiftory  of  this  extraordinary  people, 
we  find  from  the  above  extra&,  that  they  were  not  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  number  of  nations  devoted  to  extermi¬ 
nation,  and  whofe  territory  the  Lord  had  abandoned  to 
the  Hebrews ;  nor  were  they  of  the  curfedfeed  of  Canaan. 

*  However,  Jofhua  did  not  forbear  to  give  their  lands  to 

the  Hebrews,  and  to  fet  upon  them  by  command  from 
•the  Lord,  becaufe  they  poffeffed  a  country  which  was 
promifed  to  the  people  of  God  ( Jofh-  xv.  45— 47*  and 
*iii.  2,  3.)  But  thefe  conqucfts  of  Jofhua  muft  have 
been  ill  maintained,  fince  tinder  the  Judges,  under  Saul, 
and  at  th^  beginning  of-  the  reign  of  David,  the  Phi- 
Mines  oppreffed  the  Ifraelites.  True  it  is,  Shamgar, 
Samfon,  Samuel,  and  Saul,  made  head  againft  them, 


but  did  not  reduce  their  power  ;  and  they  continued  PhfKffcliws, 
independent  down  to  the  reign  of  David,  who  fub-  Phiilyrea.^ 
je&ed  them  to  his  government.  v 

They  continued  in  fubje&ion  to  the  kings  of  Judah 
down  to  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  fon  of  jehofhuphat  ; 
that  is,  for  about  246  years.  However,  Jthoiam  made 
war  againft  them,  and  probably  reduced  them  to  his 
obedience  again  ;  becaufe  it  is  obferved  in  Scripture* 
that  they  revolted  again  from  Uzziah  ;  and  that  this 
prince  kept  them  to  their  duty  during  the  time  of  his 
reign  (2  Clur.  xxi.  1 6.  and  xxvi.  6,  7.)  During  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Philiftines  made  great 
havoc  in  the  territories  of  Judah;  hut  his  fon  and  fue- 
ceffor  Hezekiah  fubdued  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18.  and 
2  Kings  xviii.  8.)  Laftly,  they  regained  their  full  li¬ 
berty  under  the  latter  kings  of  Judah  ;  and  we  may 
fee  by  the  menaces  denounced  againft  them  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  Ifaiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eze¬ 
kiel,  that  they  brought  a  thoufand  hardfhips  and  cala¬ 
mities  upon  the  children  of  Ifrael :  for  which  cruelties 
God  threatened  to  punifh  them.  Efarhaddon  befkged 
Afhdod  or  Azoth,  and  took  it  (Ifa.  xx.  1.)  And  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  Pfammcticus  king  of  Egypt 
took  the  fame  city,  after  a  liege  of  29  years.  There 
is  great  probability,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he 
fubdued  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Egyptians,  and 
other  nations,  bordering  upon  the  Jews^  reduced  alfo  the 
Philiftines.  After  this,  they  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Perfians  ;  then  under  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  deftroyed  the  city  of  Gaza,  the  only  city 
of  Phoenicia  that  durft  oppofe  him.  After  the  perfe¬ 
ction  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Afmonaeaiis  fub- 
jedted  under  their  obedience  feveral  cities  of  the  Phi¬ 
liftines  ;  and  Tryphon  gave  to  Jonathan  Maccabeus 
the  government  of  the  whole  coaft  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  from  Tyre  as  far  as  Egypt,  which  included  all 
the  country  of  the  Philiftines. 

PHILLYREA,  mock-privet;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  Each  flower  contains  two  males  and  one, fe¬ 
male.  Seme  fay  there  are  [even  fpecies,  all  of  them 
fhrubby  plants,  and  natives  of  France  or  Italy.  Others 
reckon  only  three  fpecies,  which  are  as  follow  ; ' 

1.  P hilly rea  media ;  the  oval  leaved  phillyrea  or  mock-  p*&-  Plant’ 
privet,  or  the  medial  leaved  phillyrea,  a  tall  evergreen^.*^G<2r<# 
fhrub,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  2.  Phillyrea  la -  ** 

tifolia  ;  the  bioad-leaved  phillyrea  or  mock  privet,  a  tall 
evergreen  fhrub,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  3. 

Phillyrea  anguftifofia  ;  the  narrow-leaved  phillyrea  or 
mock- privet,  a  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of  Spain  and 
Italy. 

1.  The  fir  ft  has  three  varieties,  viz.  The  fir  ft  is  the 
common  fmooth-leaved  phillyrea.  This  plant  grows  to 
be  12  or  14  feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  very  nu¬ 
merous.  The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  bark,  but  the  bark  on  the  young  fhoots  is  of  a 
fine  green  colour.  They  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
grow  oppofite,  by  pairs,  on  ftrong  fhort  footftalks. 


(b)  “  The  Curetes  facrificed  their  children  to  Saturn ;  and  frpm  the  fimilitude  this  name  bears  to  Che* 
rethitea  or  Philiftines,  it  has  been  advanced  that  they  are  the  fame  people  ;  but  as  we  have  no  warrant  for  fay. 
jng  the  Philiftines  praftifed  fo  barbarous  and  unnatural  a  cuftom,  we  majr  vesture  to  pronounce,  that  they 
learned  it  not  from  them,  but  borrowed  it  elfewhere/* 
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ffiaflyrea.  The  Sowers  are  produced  in  clutters  from  the  wings 
W"~'v  of  the  young  branches.  They  are  fmall,  and  of  a  kind 
of  greenfih- white  colour ;  they  appear  in  March,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which  are  firft  green,  then 
red,  and  black  in  the  autumn  when  ripe.  The  fecond 
variety  is  the  privet-leaved  phiilyrea,  which  grows  to 
be  io  or  I  z  feet  high,  and  the  branches  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  a  little  re¬ 
ferable  the  privet  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and 
grow  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  lan¬ 
ceolate  figure,  and  their  edges  are  entire,  or  nearly  fo; 
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for  forae  figns  of  ferratures  fometimes  appear.  The 
flowers  grow  like  others  in  cluflers  in  March.  They 
are  whitifti,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  black  berries. 
The  third  variety,  or  the  olive-leaved  phiilyrea,  is  the 
tnoft  beautiful  of  all  the  forts.  It  will  grow  to  be  about 
10  or  12  feet  high  ;  and  the  branches,  which  are  not 
numerous,  fpread  abroad  in  a  free  eafy  manner,  which 
may  not  improperly  be  faid  to  give  the  tree  a  fine  air. 
They  are  long  and  (lender,  and  are  covered  with  a 
light  brown  bark;  and  on  thefe  the  leaves  Hand  oppo¬ 
site  by  pairs  at  proper  intervals  on  (hort  footftalks. 
They  referable  thofe  of  the  olive-tree,  and  are  of  fo 
delightful  a  green  as  to  force  efteem.  Their  furface  is 
•exceeding  fmooth,  their  edges  are  entire,  and  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  a  thickifli  confidence.  The  flowers  €rc  fmall 
and  white,  and  like  the  other  foits  make  no  ihovv. 
They  are  fucceeded  by  Angle  round ifh  berries. 

2.  The  broad-leaved  phiilyrea  will  grow  to  be  about 
%2  feet  high.  Tne  brrmches  feem  to  be  produced 
flronger  and  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fpecies.  The  bark  is  of  a  grey  colour,  fpocted  with 
white,  which  has  a  pretty  efFe& ;  and  the  leaves  grow 
©ppefite  by  pairs.  They  arc  of  a  heirt-ftiaped  oval  fi¬ 
gure,  of  a  thick  confidence,  and  a  flrong  dark-green 
colour.  Their  edges  are  (harply  ferrated,  and  they 
Hand  on  (hort  flrong  footflalks.  The  flowers  grow' 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  cluflers  in  March. 
T^hey  are  of  a  kind  of  greenifli-white  colour,  make  no 
ihow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  black  berries. 
There  are  alfo  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  viz.  the 
ilex-leaved  phiilyrea,  the  prickly  phiilyrea,  and  the  olive 
phiilyrea  with  (lightly  ferrated  edges. 

3.  The  narrow-leaved  phiilyrea  is  of  lower  growth, 
feldom  rifing  higher  than  8  or  10  feet.  The  branches 
are  few  and  (Sender,  and  they  alfo  are  beautifully  fpot- 
ted  with  grey  fpots.  The  leaves,  like  the  others,  fland 
©ppofite  by  pairs..  They  are  long  and  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  undivided,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  of 
a  thick  confidence.  Their  edges  are  entire,  and  they 
alfo  fland  on  ftiort  footftalks.  The  flowers,  like  the 
others,  make  no  (how.  They  are  whiti/h,  and  grow 
in  cluflers  from  the  wings  of  the  branches,  in  March  5 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  black  berries.  'The 
varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  the  rofemary  phiilyrea,  la- 
vender  phiilyrea,  ftriped  phifiyrea,  &c. 

This  ^zetable  is  to  be  propagated  by  feeds  or 
-hyers.  r^ly  feeds.'  Thefe  ripen  in  the  autumn,  and 
ftould  be  & wn  fcon  after.  The  mould  rnufl  be  made 
fine;  and  it  it  is  not  naturally  fandy,  if  fome  drift  f*nd 
be  added,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better.  The  feeds  for 
the  mod  part  remain  until  the  fecond  fpring  before 
they  come  up ;  and  if  they  are  not  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  fome  will  come  up  even  the  third  fpring 
ffter.  They  mull  be  fown  about  an  inch  deep ;  and 


during  the  following  fummer  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  Phiilyrtt, 
weeds.  After  they  are  come  up,  the  fame  care  muft 
be  obferved,  and  alfo  watering  in  dry  weather;  and  if 
the  beds  arc  hooped,  and  the  plants  (haded  in  the  hot¬ 
ted:  fcafon,  they  will  be  fo  much  the  better  for  it. 

However,  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  muft  be 
hooped,  and  the  beds  covered  with  mats  in  the  hardeft 
frofts,  otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of  lofing  the 
whole  crop  ;  for  thefe  trees,  though  they  are  very 
hardy  when  grown  tolerably  large,  are  rather  tender 
whillt  feedlings.  It  will  bz  proper  to  let  them  remain 
in  the  feed-beds  with  this  management  for  two  fum- 
mas  ;  and  then  waiting  for  the  firft  autumnal  rains, 
whether  in  September  or  October  (and  having  prepa¬ 
red  a  fpot  of  ground),  they  (hould  at  that  jun&ure  be 
planted  out,  and  this  will  occafion  them  immediately 
to  ftrike  root;  The  dillance  they  (hould  be  planted 
from  each  other  need  not  be  more  than  a  foot,  if  they 
are  not  defigned  to  remain  long  in  the  nurfery.  If 
there  is  a  probability  of  their  not  bemg  wanted  for 
fome  years,  they  fhould  be  allowed  near  double  that  di- 
ftance;  and  every  winter  the  ground  in  the  rows  fhould 
be  well  dug,  to  break  their  rOots,  and  caufe  them  to 
put  out  frefti  fibres,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
being  loft  when  brought  into  the  (hrubbery  quarters. 

2.  By  layers  they  will  eafily  grow.  The  autumn  is 
the  beft  time  for  this  operation,  and  the  young  (hoots 
are  fit  for  the  purpofe.  The  bell  way  of  layering  them 
is  by  making  a  flit  at  the  joint ;  though  they  will 
often  grow  well  by  a  twill  being  only  made.  When 
the  gardener  clioofes  the  method  of  twilling  a  young 
1  ranch  for  the  layers,  he  mull  be  careful  to  twill  it 
about  a  joint,  fo  as  only  to  break  the  bark  ;  for  if  it  is 
too  much  twilled,  it  will  die  from  that  time,  and  big 
expectations  wholly  vani.h.  But  if  it  be  gently  twill¬ 
ed  with  art  and  care,  it  will  at  the  twilled  p3rts  be 
preparing  to  ftrike  root,  and  oy  the  autumn  following, 
as  well  as  thofe  layers  that  had  been  flit,  will  have  good 
root 3 ;  the  iirongeft  of  which  will  be  fit  for  planting 
where  they  are  wanted  to  remain,  whilft  the  weaker 
and  worfl-rooted  layers  nny  be.  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
ground  like  the  feedlings,  and  treated  accordingly. 

PHILO,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  was  of  a  noble 
family  among  the  Jews,  and  flouriihed  at  Alexandria 
during  the  reign  of  Caligula.  He  was  the  chief  of  an 
embalfy  font  to  Home  about  the  year  42,  to  plead  the 
caufe  of  the  Jews  againtt  Apion,  who  was  fent  by  the 
Alexandrians  to  charge  then*  with  neglecting  the  ho¬ 
nours  due  to  Csefar.  Caligula,  however,  would  not 
allow  him  to  fpeak,  and  behaved  to  him  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  Philo  was  in  confiderable  danger  of  lofing  his 
life.  Others  again  tell  us  that  he  was  heard;  buAhat 
his  demands  Were  refufed.  Pie  afterwards  went  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  and  then,  Eufebius 
and  Jerome  inform  us,  he  became  acquainted  with  St 
Peter,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendfhip.  Pho- 
tius  adds,  that  he  became  a  Chriftian,  and  afterwards, 
from  fome  motive  of  refentment,  renounced  it.  Great 
part  of  this,  however,  is  uncertain,  for  few  believe  that 
St  Peter  was  at  Rome  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  if  he  ever  was  there  at  all. 

Philo  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  made  very 
great  progrefs  in  eloquence  and  philofophy.  Aftef 
the.fafhion  of  the  time,  he  cultivated,  like  many  of  hie 
natioo  aud  faith,  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  whole  prin- 
3  P  $  ‘  ciplef 
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Philo  doles  he  fo  thoroughly  imbibed,  and  whofe  manner  he  the  enemies  as  were  taken,  that  they  might  be  ren- 
J?hilode«.  f0P Well  imitated,  that  it  became  a  common  faying,  dered  unfit  for  fervice.  His  plan  was  adopted  by  a 
*  *  1  «  Aut  Plato  philonizat,  aut  Philo  platonizat.”  Jofe* 

phus  fays,  he  was  a  man  “  eminent  on  all  accounts 
Z,„A  TToWiina  deforihes  him,  “copious  i 


and  Eufebius  defcribes  him,  “copious  in  fpeech  rich 
in  fentiments,  and  foblime  in  the  knowledge  of  ho  y 
■writ  ”  He  was,  however,  fo  much  immerfed  in  phi- 
lefophy,  particularly  the  Platonic,  that  he  neglefted  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  his  own 
people.  Scaliger  fays,  that  Philo  “  knew  no  more  of 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Scythian. 
Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  “  he  is  not  fully  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  in  what  relates  to  the  manners  of  the  He¬ 
brews  and  Cudworth  goes  further  ;  for  “  though 
a  Jew  by  nation  .fays  he),  he  was  yet  very  ignorant  of 
Jewifh  cuftoms.”  Fabricius  thinks  differently ;  for 
though  he  allows  fome  inadvertencies  and  errors  of 
Philo  with  regard  to  thefe  matters,  yet  he  does  not 
fee  a  fufficient  foundation  on  which  to  charge  fo  lllu- 
ftrious  a  doftor  of  the  law  with  ignorance.  He  al 
lows,  however,  that  Philo’s  paffion  for  philofophy  had 
made  him  more  than  half  a  Pagan ;  for  it  led  him  to 
interpret  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets  upon  Plato¬ 
nic  ideas ;  and  to  admit  nothing  as  truly  interpreted 
which  was  npt  agreeable  to  the  principles-  of  the  aca- 
defny.  Befides,  this  led  him  farther;  he  turned  every 
thing  into  allegory,  and  deduced  the  darkeft  meanings 
from  the  plaineft  words.  This  moft  pernicious  prac¬ 
tice  Origen,  it  is  known,  imitated,  and  expofed  htmieU 
•  by  it  to  the  feoffs  of  Celfus  and  of  Porphyry.  Philo is 
writings  abound  with  high  and  myftical,  new  and  fub- 
tile,  far-fetched  and  abftrafted,  notions ;  and  indeed 
the  doftrines  of  Plato  and  Mofes  are  fo  promifcuoufly 
blended,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  aliign  to 
each  his  principles.  There  are  certainly,  however,  in 
his  works  many  excellent  things.  Though  he.  is  con¬ 
tinually  Platonifing  and  allegorifing  the  Scriptures, 
he  abounds  with  fine  fentiments  and  leffons  of  morali¬ 
ty  ;  and  his  morals  are  rather  the  morals  of  a  Chriftian 
than  of  a  Jew.  Hiftory,  together  with  his  own  wn- 
tings,  give  us  every  r^afon  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  prudence,  conftancy,  and  virtue. 

His  works  were  firft  publifhed  in  Greek  by  Turne- 
bus  at  Paris- 1552.  A  Latin  tranflation  made  by  Gele- 
nius  was  afterwards  added,  and  printed  feveral  times 
with  it.  The  Paris  edition  of  1640  in  folio  was  the 
beft  for  a  whole  century  ;  which  m&de  Cotelerius  fay, 
that  “  Philo  was  an  author  that  dt  ferved  to  have  abet¬ 
ter  text  and  a  better  verrion.,>  In  1742,  a  handfome 


the  ten  admirals  except  one  ;  but  their  expe&ations 
were  fruftrated,  and  inftead  of  being  conquerors  they 
were  totally  defeated  at  jfEgofpotamos  by  Lyfander, 
and  Philocle3  was  put  to  death  with  the  reft:  of  hia 
colleagues. 

PHILOCTETES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of 
Paean,  was  the  faithful  companion  of  Hercules  ;  who 
at  his  death  obliged  him  to  fwear  not  to  difeover  the 
place  where  his  allies  were  interred,  and  prefented  him 
with  his  arrows  dipped  in  the  Hydra’s  blood.  The 
Greeka  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  being  informed  fey  an 
oracle  that  they  could  never  take  that  city  without 
thofe  fatal  arrows,  went  to  Philo&etes,  and  infilled 
upon  his  difeovenng  where  he  had  left  his  friend ;  when 
Philpitetes,  to  evade  the  guilt  of  perjury,  let  them 
know  where  Hercules  was  intombed,  by  flamping  up¬ 
on  the  place  :  but  he  was  punilhed  for  the  violation  of 
his  oath,  by  dropping  an  arrow  upon  that  foot  ; 
which,  after  giving  him  great  agony,  was  at  length 
cured  by  Macaon.  He  was  afterwards  taken  by  Ulyf- 
fes  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  where  he  killed  Paris  with; 
one  of  his  arrows. 

PHILOLAUS,  of  Crotona,  was  <l  celebrated  phi- 
ldfopher  of  antiquity,  of  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras,, 
to  whom  that  philofopher’s  Golden  V °.rfes  have  been 
aferibed.  He  made  the  heavens  his  principal  objetl  of 
contemplation  ;  and  has  been  idly  (a)  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  that  true  fyftem  of  the  world  which 
Copernicus  afterwards  revived.  This  made  Bullialdus 
place  the  name  of  Philolaus  at  the  head  of  two  works, 
written  to  illuflrate  and  confirm  that  fyftem. 

“  He  was  ( fays  Dr  Enfield)  a  difciple  of  Archytas,  jjip  ^ 
and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Plato.  It  was  from  him  Piilofoplj* 
that  Plato  purchafed  the  written  records  of  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  fyftem,  contrary  to  an  exprefs  oath  taken  by 
the  fociety  of  Pythagoreans,  pledging  themfelves  to 
keep  fecret  the  myfteries  of  their  fe&.  It  is  probable, 
that  among  thefe  books  were  the  writings  of  Timaeus, 
upon  which  Plato  formed  the  dialogue  which  bore  bis 
name.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Philolaus  was  one  of  the 
perfons  who  efcaped  from  the  houfe  which  was  burned 
by  Cylon,  during  the  life  of  Pythagoras  ;  but  this  ac¬ 
count  cannot  be  corxedl.  Philolaus  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  and  therefore  certainly  not  with  Pythago. 
ras.  Interfering  in  affairs  of  date,  he  fell  a  facrifice 
to  political  jealoufy. 

“Philolaus  Heated  the  do&rine  of  nature  with  great 
fubtiety,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  great  obfeurity  ; 


edition  of  his  work  was  pubhfhed  at. referring  everything  that  exifts  to  mathematical  prill* 
Mangey  tn  two  vo  umes folio;  which  is  certa  nlypr ^  ^  ^  SHe  T  £  ^  improved  by  m3the. 

able  if  it  were  only  for P  ’  matical  learning,  is  alone  capable  of  judging  concern, 

not  fo  good  a  one  as  Philo  dele  •  ,  .  '  in  tbe  nature  of  things  ;  that  the  whole  worla  con. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  de  iro.  -  fucb  Qf  in^nite  and  finite  ;  that  number  fubfifts  by  iu 

tails  refpefting  this  celebrated  uran,  ,  d  j  tbe  chain  which  by  its  power  fuftains  the 

therefore  to  Jo/f  bus’s  r1ntqud.es  Eufebms’s  ^nal  fr  me  of  th  ngT;  tha/the  Monad  is  not  the 

Fabric, us  Bibl.  Grac.  Cave  H,Jl.  LUer.  and  Vol.  t0  furnifh  materials  from  which  all  fubfequent 

Monuments  of  the  Greek  Church  Athenian  fleet  numbers  may  be  produced;  that  the  world  is  one 

PH1LOCLES,  ..  .dm.r.1  »f  f  *£  which  h.,  her,  ccn.rc,  abo.t  which  the 

t";  right  hand  of  fuch  of  cclciU.l  fphcc.  r.aolac,  hca.cn,  ,bc  to,  .h«  ,!.»«* 


7a)  We  fay  idly,  becauiTtUere  is  undoubted  evidence  that  Pythagoras  learned  that  fyftem  in  Egypt 
See  PninosoPHy. 
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Phllolaus.  the  earth,  and  the  nioon  ;  that  the  fun  has  a  vitreous 
furface,  whence  the  fire  diffufed  through  the  world  is 
reflected,  rendering  the  mirror  from  which  it  is  re- 
fled*ed  vifible  ;  that  all  things  are  preferved  in  harmo¬ 
ny  by  the  law  of  neceffity ;  and  that  the  world  is  liable 
to  deftru&ion  both  by  fire  and  by  water.  From  this 
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fummary  of  the  do&rine  of  Philolaus  it  appears  pro-  Philolaun 
bable,  that,  following  Timaeiis,  whofe  writings  he  pof-  51 
feffed,  he  fo  far  departed  from  the  Pythagorean  fyftem 
as  to  conceive  two  independent  principles  in  nature,  God 
and  Matter,  and  that  it  was  from  the  fame  fource  that 
Plato  derived  his  doctrine  upon  thisfubjecL” 


PHILOLOGY. 


Defection. 


PHILOLOGY  is  compounded  of  the  two  Greek 
words  fttee  and  *oyoe,  and  imports  M  the  defire  of 
inveftig;iting  the  properties  and  affe&ions  of  words” 
The  fages  of  Greece  were,  in  the  moft  ancient  times, 
denominated  that  is,  wife  men .  Pythagoras  re¬ 

nounced  this  pompous  appellation,  and  afTumed  the 
more  humble  title  of  <t>ixoco^og.  that  is,  a  lover  of  wife 
men.  The  learned  Greeks  were  afterwards  called  phi* 
lofophers  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  in  imitation  of  this 
epithet,  the  word philologer  was  adopted,  to  import  “a 
man  deeply  verfed  in  languages,  etymology,  antiqui¬ 
ties,  See”  Hence  the  term  philology ,  which  denotes 
the  fcience  that  we  propofe  briefly  to  difeufs  in  the 
following  article. 

Though  philology,  in  its  original  import,  denoted 
only  the  ftudy  of  words  and  language,  it  gradually  ac¬ 
quired  a  much  more  extenfive,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
2  much  more  ufeful,  as  well  as  more  exalted,  fignifleation. 
Objeds  and  It  comprehended  the  ftudy  of  grammar,  criticifm,  ety- 
iologv  ^  1’n}ohSY>  tbe  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  antiqui¬ 
ties  ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  relating  to  ancient 
manners,  laws,  religion,  government,  language,  &c. 
In  this  enlarged  fenfe  of  the  word,  philology  becomes 
a  fcience  of  the  greateft  utility ;  opens  a  wide  field  of 
intellectual  inveftigation  ;  and  indeed  calls  for  a  more 
intenfe  exertion  ofinduftry,  and  multifarious  erudition, 
than  molt  of  thofe  departments  of  literature  which 
cuftom  hath  dignified  with  more  high-founding  names. 
It  is  indeed  apparent,  that,  without  the  aid  of  philo¬ 
logical  ftudies,  it  is  impofiible,  upon  many  occafions, 
to  develope  the  origin  of  nations;  to  trace  their  pri¬ 
mary  frame  and  conftitution  ;  to  difeover  their  man¬ 
ners,  cuftoms,  laws,  religion,  government,  language, 
progrefs  in  arts  and  arms  ;  or  to  learn  by  what  men 
end  what  meafures  the  moft  celebrated  ftates  of  an¬ 
tiquity  rofe  into  grandeur  and  confideration.  The 
ftudy  of  hiftory,  fo  eminently  ufeful  to  the  legiflator, 
the  divine,  the  military  man,  the  lawyer,  the.philofo- 
pher,  and  the  private  gentleman  who  wifhes  to  employ 
his  learned  leifure  in  a  manner  honourable  and  impro¬ 
ving  to  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  his  country,  will  con¬ 
tribute  very  little  towards  enlightening  the  mind  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  philological  refearches.  For  thefe  rea- 
fon3  we  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  various  branch¬ 
es  &f  that  ufeful  fcience  as  fully  and  as  intelligibly  as 
the  nature  of  the  prefent  undertaking  will  permit 
3  of- the  branches  of  philology  have  been  already 

Obje&of  canvafTed  under  the  various  heads  of  Critic  sm,  Ety- 
this  article,  mo  logy,  Grammar,  Language,  Sec.  Tiiere  ^  ill  re¬ 
mains  one  part,  which  has  been  either  fiightly  touched 
upon,  or  totally  omitted,  under  the  forego, ng  topics  : 
we  mecn,  the  nature  and  complexion  oi  moft  of  the 
oriental  tongues ;  as  alfo  fome  of  the  radical  dialedts 


gratify  our  readers  of  every  defeription  to  the  utmoft 
of  our  power,  we  ftiall  endeavour  in  this  place  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  as  much  information  upon  that  fub- 
jedt  as  the  extent  of  our  reading,  and  the  limits  pre¬ 
ferred  one  fiugle  article,  will  permit. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  fubjedl,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  fill  our  pages  with  a 
tedious,  uninterefting,  catalogue  ot  barbarous  langua¬ 
ges,  fpoken  by  favage  and  inconsiderable  tribes,  of 
which  little,  or  perhaps  nothing,  more  is  known 
than  barely  their  names.  Such  an  enumeration  would 
fwcll  the  article  without  communicating  one  fingle  new 
idea  to  the  reader's  antecedent  flock  We  fhali  there¬ 
fore  confine  our  inquiries  to  fuch  languages  as  have 
been  ufed  by  coniiderable  ftates  and  focieties,  and 
which  of  confequence  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
celebrity  in  the  regions  of  the  eaft.  ^ 

What  was  the  antediluvian  language,  or  whether  it  Variety  of? 
was  divided  into  a  variety  of  dialedts  as  at  this  day;diah&s  be*- 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  analogy  ;  and(°jC  tbc 
thefe  will  lead  us  to  believe,  that  whatever  might  have  ®  9 
been  the  primitive  language  of  mankind,  if  human 
nature  was  then  conflituted  as  it  is  at  prefent,  a  great 
variety  of  dialedls  muft  of  necefiky  have  fprung  up 
in  the  fpace  of  near  2000  years.  If  we  adopt  the  Mo- 
faic  account  of  the  antediluvian  events,  we  muft  admit 
that  the  defeendants  of  Cain  for  fome  ages  lived  fe- 
parated  from  thofe  of  Seth.  Their  manner  of  life* 
their  religious  ceremonies,  their  laws*  their  form  of 
government,  were  probably  different,  and  thefe  cir- 
cumfiance8  would  of  courfe  produce  a  variety  in  their 
language.  The  pofterity  of  Cain  were  an  inventive 
race.  They  found  out  the  art  of  metallurgy,  mufic, 
and  fome  think  of  weaving ;  and  in  all  probability 
many  other  articles  conducive  to  the  eafe  and  accommo¬ 
dation  of  life  were  the  produce  of  their  ingenuity. 

A  people  of  this  charadler  muft  have  paid  no  fmall  re-  5 
gard  to  their  words  and  modes  of  exprefiion.  Wheres-efpecially 
ever  mafic  is  cultivated,  language  will  naturally  be  im-amon£ 
proved  and  refined.  When  new  inventions  are  intro- Cain™*1 
duced,  a  new  race  of  words  and  phrafes  of  neceffity 
fpring  up,  correfponding  to  the  recent  ftock  of  ideas 
to  be  intimated.  Befides,  among  an  inventive  race  of 
people,  new  vocables  would  be  continually  fabricated, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  primitive 
language,  which  was  probably  fcanty  in  words,  and 
its  phrafeology  unpolifhed.  The  Cainites,  then,  among 
their  other  improvements,  cannot  well  be  fuppefed  to 
have  negledted  the  cultivation  of  language. 

Many  conjedtures  have  been  hazarded  both  by  an¬ 
cient  And  modern  authors  with  refpedl  to  the  origin  of 
writing;  an  art  nearly  connedted  with  that  of  fpeaking. 

According  to  Pliny*,  “  the  Affyrian  letters  had  al-  *  Nat. 


' 01  tile  languages  of  the  welL  As  we. would  willingly  ways  exifted  y  fome  imagined  that  letters  had  been  in**ib 


vented0^ 
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Hiftory  of  vented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury  ;  others  aferibed  the 
•  ^  honour  of  the  invention  to  the  Syrians.”  The  truth 

Orl>fn  of  ^em8  ^e>  that  letters  were  an  antediluvian  invention, 
writing,  preferved  among  the  Chaldeans  or  AfFyrians,  who 
were  the  immediate  defendants  of  Noah,  and  inhabi¬ 
ted  thofe  very  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  ark  retied,  and  where  that  patriarch  afterwards 
fixed  his  relidence.  This  circumitance,  we  think,  af¬ 
fords  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  the  life  of  letters  was 
known  before  the  deluge,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  Af- 
fyrians  and  Chaldeans  by  Noah  their  progenitor,  or 
at  leaft  by  their  immediate  anceftors  of  his  family.  If, 
then,  the  art  of  writing  was  an  antediluvian  invention, 
we  think  that  in  all  probability  it  originated  among 
the  polierity  of  Cain. 

The  defendants  of  Seth,  according  to  the  oriental 
tradition,  were  chiefly  addi&ed  to  agriculture  and 
-  tending  of  cattle.  They  devoted  a  great  part  of  their 

time  to  the  exercifes  of  piety  and  devotion.  From  this 
circumitance  they  came  to  be  dillingui  fried  by  the  title 
of  the  (a)  fens  of  God .  According  tothis  deicription, 
the  Sethitcs  v/ere  a  fimple  (b)»  unimproved  race  of 
people  till  they  mingled  with  the  race  of  Cain;  after 
which  period  they  at  once  adopted  the  improvements 
and  the  vices  of  that  wicked  family. 

It  is  not,  however,  probable,  that  all  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  Seth,  without  exception,  mingled  with  the 
Cainites.  That  family  of  which  Noah  wa3  defended 
liad  not  incorporated  with  the  race  of  Cain  :  it  was, 
according  to  the  facred  hiftorian,  lineally  defended 
from  Seth,  and  liad  preferved  the  worfhip  of  the  true 
God,  when,  it  io  probable,  the  greateft  part  of  man¬ 
kind  had  apoftatifed  and  become  idolaters  (c).  Along 
with  the  true  religion,  the  progenitors  of  Noah  had 
prefrved  that  fimplicity  of  manners  and  equability  of 
cbara&er  which  had  diftinguifhed  their  remote  an- 
ceftors.  Agriculture  and  rearing  cattle  had  been  their 
favourite  occupations.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
patriarch  Noah,  immediately  “  after  the  deluge,”  be¬ 
came  a  hu (band man,  and  planted  a  vineyard.”  The 
chofen  patriarchs,  who  doubtlefs  imitated  thtir  pious  an¬ 
ceftors,  were  fhepherds,  and  employed  in  rearing  and 
tending  cattle.  Indeed  there  are  flrong  prefumptions 
that  the  Chaldeans,  AfFyrians,  Syrians,  Canaanites, 
and  Arabians,  in  the  earlieft  ages  followed  the  fame 
profefiion. 

From  this  dedu&ion,  we  imagine  it  is  at  leaft  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  anceftors  of  Noah  perfifted  in  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the  fame  fimplicity  of  manners  which  had 
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been  handed  down  from  Adam  to  Seth,  and  from  him  Fanginags* 
to  Enoch,  Methlifelah,  Lamech,  and  from  this  laft  to 
Noah.  According  both  to  feripture  and  tradition, 
innovations  were  the  province  of  the  Cainites,  while 
the  defendants  of  Seth  adhered  to  the  primitive  and 
truly  patriarchal  inftitutions.  *  ^ 

If  thefe  premifes  are  allowed  the  merit  of  probabi- The  origb. 
lity,  we  may  juftly  infer  that  the  language  of  Noah,  nal  Ian- 
whatever  it  was,  differed  very  little  from  that  of 
dam  (d)  ;  and  that  if  it  is  pofliblc  to  afeertain  the  t^e  fam|{y 
language  of  the  former,  that  of  the  latter  will  offromwhi&k 
courfe  be  difeovered.  We  (hall  then  proceed  to  throw  Noah 
together  a  few  obfervations  relating  to  the  language  fprun2b 
of  Noah,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themielves. 

Wc  believe  it  will  be  fuperfluous  to  fuggeft,  that  our 
intention  in  the  courf  of  this  deduction,  is,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  trace  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  to  try  to  difeover  whether  that  language, 
or  any  of  its  filter  diale&s,  may  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  original  language  of  mankind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  dialed  of  Noah  and 
his  family,  that  fame  dialed!,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  mu(l  have  obtained,  without  any  Alteration, 
till  the  era  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. — 

Upon  this  occafion  a  dreadful  convulfion  took  place: 
the  language  of  mankind  was  confounded,  and  men 
were  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  $ 

How  far  this  cataftrophe  (e)  extended,  is  not  the  Confufioi 
bnfmefs  of  the  prefent  inquiry  to  determine.  Oneatthe  f 
thing  is  certain  beyond  all  controverfy,  namely*  that 
the  languages  of  all'the  nations  which  fettled  near  the 
centre  of  population  were  but  {lightly  affedted  by  its 
influence.  A  very  judicious  writer  has  obferved  *,  that  *  strain 
3000  years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  ex¬ 
hibited  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  of  cognation,  “  in 
their  language,  manner  of  living,  and  the  lineaments  of 
their  bodies.  At  the  fame  time  he  obferve3,  that  the 
refemblance  in  all  thofe  particulars  was  moft  remark¬ 
able  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia.”  This 
obfervation,  with  refpedt  to  language,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  vouched  by  every  one  of  our  readers  who  has 
acquired  even  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  languages 
current  in  thofe  quarters,  at  a  very  early  period. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  languages  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  Syrians,  Aflyrians,  Arabians,  and  probably  of 
the  Chanaanim,  did  not  fuller  materially  by  the  cor* 
fufion  of  tongues.  This  obfervation  may,  vve  ima¬ 
gine,  be  extended  to  many  of  the  diakdts  (f)  fpoken 
fey  the  people  who  fettled  in  thofe  countries  not  far  di- 

ftani 


(a)  From  this  paffage  (Gen.  ch.  vi.  ver.  2.)  mifunderftood,  oiiginated  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  conne&ien 
between  angels  and  mortal  women.  See  Jcfeph.  Antiq.  Jud .  1.  1.  cap.  4.  See  Eufeh.  C/taw.  Lb.  !.  AU  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  aimoft  without  exception,  adopted  this  fooliih  notion.  See  alio  Philo.  Jud .  p.  19a.  ed. 


The  orientals,  however,  affirm  that  Seth,  whom  they  call  Edrh,  was  the  inventor  of  aftronomy. 

(c)  We  think  it  highly  probable  that  idolatry  was  tftablifhed  before  the  flood  ;  bccaufe  it  prevailed  aimoft 

immediately  after  that  cataftrophe.  See  Polytheism. 

(d)  For  the  firft  language  communicated  to  Adam,  fee  the  article  on  Language  ;  alro  Shenckford't  Connect* 

V°(b)  JofephusVnd  the  fathers  of  the  church  tell  us,  that  the  number  of  languages  produced  by  the  confu- 
fion  of  tongues  was  72  5  but  this  is  a  mere  rabbinical  legend.  ,  ..  .  ,  . 

O)  The  languages  of  the  Mcdes,  Perfians,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  very  much  refembled  each  other  in 
Sheir  original  complexion  5  asd  all  had  a  ftrong  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syrnc,  &c.  See  W; Alton  • 
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■Hlftory  of  -font  from  the  region  where  the  facred  hiftorian  has 
*  fixed  the  original  feat  of  mankind  after  the  deluge 
The  inference  then  is,  that  if  Noah  and  his  family 
'poke  the  original  language  of  Adam,  as  they  molt 
probably  did,  the  judgment  which  affefted  die  confn- 
lion  of  tongues  did  not  produce  any  conliderable  al¬ 
teration  in  the  language  of  fuch  of  the  defendants 
of  Noah  as  fettled  near  the  region  where  that  pa¬ 
triarch  had  fixed  hi*  refidence  after  he  quitted  the 
9  ark. 

rfly»nkind\  fuppofing  the  changes  of  language  produced 
engaged  in  ky  the  catafirophe  at  the  building  of  the  tower  as 
WJdingthe  conliderable  as  has  ever  been  imagined,  it  does  not 
fcawer,  after  all,  appear  certain  that  all  mankind  without  ex’ 
ception  w  ere  engaged  in  this  impious  projeft.  If  this 
afl'eition  Ihould  be  well  founded,  the  confequcnce  will 
be,  that  there  was  a  chofen  race  who  did  not  engage 
in  that  enterprife.  If  there  was  fuch  a  family,  fo- 
ciety,  or  body  of  men,  it  will  follow,  that  this  family, 
lociet}',  Sec.  retained  the  language  of  its  great  anceftor 
without  change  or  variation,  '[’hat  farh  a  family  did 
actually  exift,  is  highly  probable,  for  the  following 
deafens :  & 

l.  We  think  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  Ham, 
upon  the  heavy  curfe  denounced  upon  him  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  J,  retired  from  his  brethren,  and  fixed  his  re¬ 
fidence  elfe where.  Accordingly,  we  find  his  defeen- 
dant3  feattered  far  and  wide,  at  a  very  great  diftance 
from  the  Gordyosan  mountains,  where  the  ark  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  -to  have  refted  immediately  after  the 
flood.  Some  of  them  we  find  in  Chaldea,  others  in 
Arabia  Felix,  others  in  Ethiopia  (g),  others  in  Ca- 
naan,  and  others  in  Egypt  ;  and,  finally,  multitudes 
battered  over  all  the  coall  of  Africa.  Between  thofe 
countries  were  planted  many  colonies  of  Shemites,  in 
Elam,  Aflyna,  Syria,  Arabia,  &c.  We  find,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  defendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  fet- 
tled,  in  a  great  degree,  contiguous  to  each  other.  This 
difperfion  of  the  Hamites*  irregular  as  it  is,  can 
icarce,  we  think,  have  been  accidental;  it  mull  have 
been  owing  to  fome  uncommon  caufe,  and  none  feems 
more  probable  than  that  afligned  above.  If,  then 
the  defendants  of  Ham  feparated  early,  and  took  dif¬ 
ferent  routs,  as  from  their  poftenor  fixations  it  ap- 
petrs  they  did,  they  could  not  all  be  prefent  at  the 
tuilding  of  the  tower. 

2*  lt  is  not  probable  that  the  defeendants  of  Shem 
not  the  de-  were  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  fince  we  find  that 

cfSW  t^h  W"ln0t„/w/W  rt°aJ  U?°n  ^  l(!Ce  °fal'  th' 
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Gentile  writers,  was  called  JE 'Ipnah.  Above  him,  m  tMfcwge* 

the  fame  river,  1  ly  the  demefne  of  Aihur  on  the  we-' - v— ■■ 

hern  fide.  In  like  manner,  upon  the  fame  river,  above 
him  was  fituated  Aram,  who  pofltfTed  the  country  of 
Aramsa  ;  and  oppofne  to  him  was  Arphaxad,  or  Ar- 
naces  cr  Arbaches,  and  his  country  was  denomina¬ 
ted  Arphachiih.  Lud,  as  fome  think,  fettled  in  Ly¬ 
dia,  among  the  fons  of  Japhet ;  but  this  opinion  feems 
to  be  without  foundation  (u).  Here,  then,  there  is 
diiperfion,  but  fuch  as  muft  have  originated  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  The  four,  or  rather  the  five,  bro¬ 
thers,  all  fettled  contiguous,  without  being  featured 
abroad  upon  (he  face  of  the  ’whole  earth.  Befides,  there 
was  no  confufion  of  language  among  thefe  tribes  • 
they  continued  to  ufe  one  and  the  fame  lip  through 
many  Succeeding  generations. 

IT 


f  Gen. 
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and  thofe 


1  rx.„  T  A  ,  T,her ch;klren  of  s;,em  were  II  Elam,  Afhur, 
verfc  ja*'  ArPhuaxad>  End,  and  A  ram.  Elam  fettled  near  the 
mouth  of  the  tiver  Tigris,  in  the  country  which,  bv 


From  thefe  circumftances,  it  appears  that  the  po  The’L- 
lterity  of  Shem  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  Ruage  rf 
builders  of  the  tower,  and  of  cenfequence  did  not  un-  Adanl  Prc- 
dergo  their  punilhment.  If,  then,  the  language  of^il? 
the  S  tem, tea  was  not  confounded  upon  the  ereftion  ly  cfc, 
1  the  tower,  the  preemption  is,  that  they  retained  7 
he  language  of  Noah,  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
that  of  Adam.  Some  diakdical  differences  would  in 
procefs  of  time  creep  in,  but  the  radical  fabric  of  the 
language  would  remain  unaltered. 

3.  I  he  pofierity  of  Shem  appear  in  genera!  to  have 
cultivated  the  palioral  life.  They  imitated  the  flyle 
°V,VinJ?  *doPted  the  antediluvian  do  fieri*  ty  of 
fooner  had  Noah  defended  from  the  ark, 
than  .he  became  JJb  ha  Adamah ,  a  man  of  the  earth  ; 
that  is,  a  hufbundman,  and  planted  a  vineyard.  We 
find  that  fome  ages  lifter,  Laban  the  Syrian  had  flocks 
and  herds ;  and  that  the  chief  wealth  of  the  patri- 
arch  Abraham  and  his  children  confifted  in  Vdr 
Bocks  and  herds  Even  his  Gentile  defeendants,  the 
Ifhmaehtes  and  Midiamtes,  feem  to  have  followed  the 
fame  occupation  But  people  of  this  profeffion  are 
om  given  to  changes  :  their  wants  are  few,  and  of 
confequence  they  are  under  few  or  no  temptations  to 
deviate  from  the  beaten  track.  This  circumftance  ren- 
ders  ,t  probable,  that  the  language  of  Noah,  the  fame 
with  that  of  Adam,  was  preferved  with  little  varia-  IS 
braham°nS:  ^  defcenJants  of  Arphaxad  down  to  A-  down  t® 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  Ham,  upon  the  curfe  & 
denounced  aga, nil  him  by  his  father,  very  probablv 
left  the  fociety  of  his  other  brothers,  and^m  ignited 
dewhere,  as  Cain  had  done  in  the  antediluvian  world. 

here  is  a  tradition  (till  current  in  the  Eaft,  and  which 
was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  ( r ),  that 
Noah,  rn  the  930th  year  of  his  life,  by  divine  appoint- 


ment* 
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Hiftoo'  ef  ment,  did,  in  the  mod  formal  manner,  divide  the 
wh0ie  terraqueous  globe  among  liis  three  Tons,  obli¬ 
ging  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  hand  by 
the  decifion.  Upon  this* happened  a  migration  at  the 
birth  of  Peleg,  that  is,  about  three  centuries  after  the 
flood.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Nimrod  the  arch-rebel  difre- 
garded  this  partition,  and  encroached  upon  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Afhur,  which  occafioned  the  firft  war  after 
the  flood. 

The  Greeks  had  acquired  fome  idea  of  this  parti¬ 
tion,  which  they  fuppofed  to  have  been  between  Ju- 
iCa^ct.  piter  Neptune,  and  Pluto  Plato  feems  to  have 
heard  of  it  (k)  :  “  For  (fays  he)  the  gods  of  oL  ob- 

tiom.  •f«^<.tained  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth,  according  to 
Ub' xv-  their  different  allotments.  This  was  effefted  without 
any  contention,  for  they  took  pofTeffion  of  their  feve- 
•  ral  provinces  in  a  fair  and  amicable  way,  by  lot. 

A  -Ant.  JuJ.  Jofephusf ,  in  his  account  of  the  clifperfion  of  mankind, 
iib.  i.  c.  5.  plainly  infinuates  a  divine  deftination  ;  and  Philo  Ju- 
deus  (l)  was  of  the  fame  opinion  before  him. 

In  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  fons  ot 
•Shem  poffeffed  themftlves  of  the  countries  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  pages:  the  pofter.ty  of  Japhet  had 
fpread  themfelves  towards  the  north  and  weft ,  but  th 
Hamites,  who  had  feparated  from  their  brethren  in 
confequence  of  the  curfe,  not  choofmg  to  retire  to 
-their  quarters,  which  were  indeed  very  diftant  from 
the  place  where  the  ark  relied,  feized  upon  the  land 
of  Canaan  (m).  Perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  fuggefted 
by  fome  malicious  fpirits,  that  the  aged  patriarch  was 
.dealing  partially,  when  he  affigned  Ham  and  his  po- 
flerity  a  quarter  of  the  world  to  inhabit  not  ©nly  re¬ 
mote  from  the  centre  of  population,  but  hkewife  fe- 
cueftered  from  the  reft  of  mankind  (n). 

4  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  children  .of  Ham  removed 
eaftward,  and  at  length  defending  from  the  Cardu- 
chean  or  Gordytean  mountains,  direifted  their  conrfe 
weftward,  and  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shinar,  which 
had  been  poffeffed  by  the  Alhurim  ever  fmee  the  era 
of  the  firft  migration  at  the  birth  of  Pe  eg.  Thefe- 
cred  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  the .whole -earth  was 
of  one  language  and  of  one  fpeech  ;  that  in  jour¬ 
neying  from  the  eaft,  they  lighted  upon  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  and  dwelt  there.  In  this  paffiage  we  find  no 
particular  people  fpecified;  but  as  we  find  Nimrod, 
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ne  of  the  defendants  of  Ham,  fettled  in  that  coun-  Language 
try,  we  are  fure  th  t  they  were  the  offspring  of  that  * 
patriarch.  It  would  not,  we  think,  be  eafy  to  afiign 
a  reafon  how  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham  came 
to  plant  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  fons  of  Shem  by  any 
other  means  but  by  violence. 

It  is  indeed  generally  fuppofed,  that  Nimrod,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  the  children  of  Ham,  made  war 
upon  Aihur,  and  drove  himoutof  thecountry  of  Shi-  15 
nar;  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  kingdom.  The  mwer 
the  beginning  of  which  was  Babel:  that  this  chief,  by 
fuoported  by  all  the  Cufhites,  and  a  great  number  ofthechU- 
apoftates  from  the  family  of  Shem  and  Japhet  whodrenof 
had  joined  him,  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  divine  ordi-Ham. 
nance  by  the  mouth  of  Noah,  with  refpeft  to  the  par- 
tition  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  he  and  his  adherents 
were  the  people  who  ere&ed  the  celebrated  tower,  in 
confequence  of  a  refolution  which  they  had  formed  to 
keep  together,  without  repairing  to  the  quarters  af- 
figned  them  by  the  determination  of  Heaven.  This 
vvas  the  crime  which  brought  down  the  judgment  of 
the  Almighty  upon  them,  by  which  they  were  fat¬ 
tened  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  The  main 
body  of  the  children  of  Shem  and  Japhet  were  not 
engaged  in  this  impious  undertaking  ;  their  language, 
therefore,  was  not  confounded,  nor  were  they  them- 
felves  fcattered  abroad.  Their  habitations  were  con- 
tiguous  ;  thofe  of  the  Shemites  towards  the  centre  of 
Afia  ;  the  dwellings  of  Japhet  were  extended,  towards 
the  north  and  north-weft  ;  and  the  languages  of  both 
thefe  families  continued  for  many  ages  without  the 
leaf!  variation,  except  what  time,  climate,  latvs,  reli¬ 
gion,  new  inventions,  arts,  fciences,  and  commerce, 

&c,  will  produce  in  every  tongue  in  a  fuccefiion  of 

•phe  general  opinion  then  was,  that  none  but  the 
progeny  of  Ham  and  their  affociates  were  prefent  at 
the  building  of  the  tower,  and  that  they  only  fuffered 
by  the  judgment  (o)  confequent  upon  that  attempt. 

There  are  even  among  the  Pagans  fome  allufions  to 
the  divifion  of  the  world  among  the  three  fons  of 
Noah.  Many  of  the  learned  have  imagined  that  this 
patriarch  was  Saturn ;  and  that  his  three  fons  were 
Jupiter ,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  as  has  been  obferved 
above.  „ 

Berc- 


t  \  r  va-  vol  i  naff  ICQ.  Serr.  Apollodorus  mentions  a  time  when  the  gods  refpeaively  felefted  par- 

<5- *•«* 

'"k  i‘  '¥"h'  D  i«orfin,"ioX  tlmVrtT.k  P»r- 

dam,  he  fets  the  bounds  of  the  pe  p  ,  •  her?  ance  »  From  thi3  paffage  it  appears,  that  the  whole  wae 

tion  is  his  people  ;  Jacob  Bt  ie  that  the  lrmd  0f  Canaan  was  cxprefsly  referved  for  the  children 

-arranged  of  ;;  y’r_  a6>  fpeak3  of  this  divine  arrangement,  “  God  made  of  one  blood 

aft  Sns  of  met  fofto  dwell  on  aU  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  determined  the  bounds  of  their  ha- 

^TLarit  wording  to  family  of 

them  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  #  confufion  of  Iwuaee,  which  the  Hebrew  calls  of  Lip ,  was 

Jri'SSirsSb?  «  -  •»  — * 

from  the  agreement  of  the  languages  of  thefe  people  in  after  times. 
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Hiftory  cf  Berofus  *,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Babylonians,  in- 
-  forme  ue,  that  Noah,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Baris  or 
*C!jr7n£  *  Luban,  where  the  ark  refted,  gave  his  children  their 
laft  inftruciions,  and  then  vanished  out  of  fight.  It  is 
now  generally  believed  that  the  Xithrufus  of  Berofus 
f  Rufeb.  was  Noah.  Eupolemus  f,  another  Heathen  writer, 
Prep.  Ev.  tells  us,  u  that  the  city  Babel  was  firft  founded,  and 
lib.  <).  afterwards  the  celebrated  tower;  both  which  were  built 
by  feme  of  thofe  people  who  efcaped  the  deluge.  They 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  who  in  after  times  were  ex¬ 
hibited  under  the  name  of  giants .  The  tower  was 
at  length  ruined  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and 
thofe  giants  were  Scattered  over  the  whole  earth, 99 
This  quotation  plainly  intimates,  that  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  only  the  rafcally  mob  of  the 
Hamites,  and  their  apoftate  affociates,  were  engagedin 
this  daring  enterprize. 

Indeed  it  can  never  be  fuppofed  that  Shem,  if  he 
was  alive  at  that  period,  as  he  certainly  was,  would 
co-operate  in  fuch  an  abfurd  and  impious  undertaking. 
That  devout  patriarch,  we  think,  would  rather  em¬ 
ploy  his  influence  and  authority  to  divert  his  defend¬ 
ants  from  an  attempt  which  he  knew  was  undertaken 
in  contradi&ion  to  an  exprefs  ordinance  of  Heaven  : 
and  it  is  furely  very  little  probable  that  Elam,  Afhur, 
Arphaxad,  and  Aram,  would  join  that  impious  con¬ 
federacy,  in  oppofition  to  the  remonftrances  of  their 
father. 

The  building  of  the  tower,  according  to  the  mod 
probable  chronology,  was  undertaken  at  a  period  fo 
late,  that  all  mankind  could  not  poflibly  have  concur¬ 
red  in  the  enterprize. 

Many  of  the  fathers  were  of  opinion,  that  Noah 
fettled  in  Armenia,  the  country  where  the  ark  refted; 
and  that  his  defendants  did  not  leave  that  region  for 
$  Ep'pb.  five  generations  J,  during  the  fpace  of  659  years.  By 
£**/•  this  period  the  human  race  muft  have  been  fo  amazing- 

Uo.  1.  jy  muitipp£d,  that  the  plains  of  Shinar  could  not  have 

contained  them.  According  to  the  Samaritan  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  and  the  Septuagint  verfron,  Peleg  was  born 
in  the  134th  year  of  his  father  Eber.  Even  admitting 
the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  tower  was  begun  to  be 
built,  and  the  difperfion  confequent  upon  that  event 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  era,  the  human  race  would 
have  been  by  much  too  numerous  to  have  univerfaliy 
concurred  in  one  defign. 

From  the fe  circuni  (lances,  we  hope  it  appears  that 
the  whole  mafs  of  mankind  was  not  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing  the  tower ;  that  the  language  of  all  the  human 
race  was  not  confounded  upon  that  occafion;  and  that 
the  difperfion  reached  only  to  a  combination  of  Ha- 
mites,  and  of  the  moft  profligate  part  of  the  two 
other  families,  who  had  joined  their  wicked  confede¬ 
racy. 
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We  have  purfued  this  argument  to  con  fide  r  able  language, 
length,  befaufe  fome  have  inferred,  from  the  differ- v—— v 
ence  in  languages  exifting  at  this  day,  that  mankind  Therefore 
cannot  have  fprung  from  two  individuals  ;  becaufe,  the  original 
from  the  connexion  ftill  exifting  among  languages,  language 
fome  have  been  bold  enough  to  queftion  the  fa£l,  Pr£ftrved 
though  plainly  recorded  in  facred  hiftory  ;  and  laftly,*^  fami-** 
becaufe  we  imagine  that  fome  of  our  readers,  who  do  lies, 
not  pretend  to  perufe  the  writingsof  the  learned,  may 
be  gratified  by  feeing  the  various  opinions  refpe&ing 
the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  the  difperfion  of  man¬ 
kind,  colle&ed  into  one  mafs,  equally  brief,  we  hope, 
and  intelligible  :  and  this  view  of  thefe  opinions,  with 
the  foundations  on  which  they  refpeftively  reft,  we 
think  may  fuffice  to  prove,  that  the  language  of  Noah 
was  for  fome  ages  preferved  unmixed  among  the  de¬ 
fendants  of  both  Shem  and  Japhet. 

To  gratify  ftill  farther  fuch  of  our  curious  readers 
as  may  not  have  accefs  to  more  ample  information,  ^ 

we  fhall  in  this  place  exhibit  a  brief  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  attended  this  fatal  attempt.  The 
people  engaged  in  it  have  been  held  up  as  a  profligate 
race.  The  Almighty  himfelf  denominates  them  “  the 
children  of  men”  which  is  the  very  appellation  by 
which  the  antediluvian  finners  were  characterized  ; 
the  Jons  of  God  faw  the  daughters  of  meny  See,  Their 
defign  in  raifing  this  edifice  was  “  to  mak*  them  aname% 
and  to  prevent  their  being  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  *  ”  *  Gem 

Whatever  refolution  the  reft  of  mankind  might  chaP* X1* 
take,  they  had- determined  to  maintain  themfelves  on 
that  fpot.  The  tower  was  intended  as  a  centre  of 
union,  and  perhaps  as  a  fortrefs  of  defence.  Such  a 
ftupendous  fabric,  they  imagined,  would  immortalize 
their  memory,  and  tranfmit  the  name  of  their  confe¬ 
deracy  with  eclat  (p)  to  future  ages.  This  defign 
plainly  intimates,  that  there  was  only  a  party  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  undertaking,  fince,  had  all  mankind  been 
engaged  in  it,  the  purpofe  would  have  been  foolifh 
and  futile.  Again,  they  intended,  by  making  them¬ 
felves  a  name ,  to  prevent  their  being  fcattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  was  an  adt  of  re. 
bellion  in  diredl  contradiction  to  the  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  conftituted  their  crime,  and  brought 
down  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  their  guilty 
heads.  The  confequence  of  the  confufion  of  languages 
*  was,  that  the  projectors  left  off  to  build  (qJ,  and 
were  actually  fcattered  abroad,  contrary  to  their  in¬ 
tention. 

Abydenus,  in  his  Affyrian  annals,  records,  that  thep^an  tra- 
(r)  “  tower  was  carried  up  to  heaven  ;  but  that  the dition  coni 
gods  ruined  it  by  ftorms  and  whirlwinds,  and  over-  cerning  die 
threw  it  upon  the  heads  of  thofe  who  were  employed  toYer  of 
in  the  work,  and  that  the  ruins  of  it  were  called 

3  by  Ion . 


(p)  Many  foolifh  and  abfurd  notions  have  been  entertained  concerning  this  ftruclure.  Some  have  imagined 
that  they  meant  to  take  fhelter  there  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  deluge  ;  others,  that  it  was  intended  for  idolatrous 
purpofes  ;  others,  that  it  was  to  be  employed  as  an  obfervatory.  Its  dimenfions  have  likewife  been  moft 
extravagantly  magnified.^  Indeed  Strabo,  1.  16.  mentions  a  tower  of  immenfe  fize  remaining  at  Babylon  in 
his  time,  the  dimen fions  of  which  were  a  ftadium  every  way.  This,  however,  feems  to  have  been  the  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Bel  or  Belus. 

(<k.  For  a  defeription  of  the  tower,  fee  the  article  Babel. 

(r)  See  the  Greek  original  of  this  quotation,  Eufeb*  Ckron.  lib.  1.  page  13. 
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Hiftory  nf  by  fon.  Before  this  there  was  but  one  language  fubfift- 
jng  among  men  :  but  now  there  arofe  xokvSgnpuyn,  a  mcf 
nlfold  fpeech  ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  war  foon  after  broke 
out  between  (s)  Titan  and  Cronus.’’  (T)The 'Sybilline 
oracles  give  much  the  fame  account  of  this  early  and 
important  tranfa&ion. 

*  Philip.  ({  Juftin  *  informs  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  who  built 
lib.  i3.  Tyre  were  driven  from  Affyriabyan  earthquake.  Thde 
£ti?'  3-  Phoenicians  were  thedefcendants  of  Mizraim  theyoung- 
eft  fon  of  Ham  ;  and  were,  we  think,  confederates  in 
building  the  tower,  and  were  driven  away  by  the  ca- 
taflrophe  that  enfued.  Many  other  allufions  to  the 
difperfion  of  this  branch  of  the  family  occur  in  Pa¬ 
gan  authors,  which  the  limits  to  be  obferved  in  an  in¬ 
quiry  of  this  nature  oblige  us  to  omit.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  country  of  Shi- 
nar  lay  defolate  for  fome  time  after  this  revolution  ; 
for  the  dread  of  the  judgment  inffi&ed  upon  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants  would  deter  men  from  fettling  in  that 
inaufpicious  region.  At  lafl,  however,  a  new  co¬ 
lony  arrived,  and  Babel,  or  Babylon,  became  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  flouriffiing  kingdom. 

Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  expert  that  we  ffiould 
fay  fomething  of  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter,  who  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  tranfa&ions  of  this  period.  According  to  moll 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  this  patriarch  was 
the  leader  of  the  confederates  who  ere&cd  the  tower, 
and  the  chief  inftigator  to  that  enterprize.  But  if  the 
tower  was  built  at  the  birth  of  Pheleg,  according  to 
f  Bocbar.  the*"  Hebrew  computation,  that  chief  was  f  either  a 
Blndsg.  child,  or  rather  not  born  at  that  period  (u).  The 
***•  x*  Seventy  have  pronounced  him  a  giant,  as  well  as  a 
cap  io.  hnntfman.  They  have  tranflated  the  Hebrew  word 
gebur,  which  generally  figmfies  Jlrong ,  mighty ,  by  the 
word  Tvyat  giant ;  an  idea  which  we  imagine  thofe 
tranflators  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  antedilu¬ 
vian  giants  are  called  Nepbelim  and  Rephaim ,  but  never 
Gelurim .  The  Rabbinical  writers,  who  juftly  hated  the 
Babylonians,  readily  adopted  this  idea  (x);  and  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  church,  and  the  Byzantine  hiflorians, 
have  univerfally  followed  them.  He  has  been  called 
Nimrod ,  Nebrod ,  Nymbroth ,  Nebroth ,  and  Nebris.  Not 
a  few  have  made  him  the  firft  Bacchus,  and  compounded 
his  name  of  Bar ,  a  fon,  and  Cujh ,  that  is,  the  fon  of 
Cufh.  Some  have  imagined  that  he  was  the  Orion  of 
the  Pagans,  whofe  ffiade  is  fo  nobly  deferibed  by  Ho- 
}  Odyf.  1.  i.  mer  But  the  etymology  of  this  lafl  name  implies 
verb  571.  fomething  (y)  honourable,  and  very  unfuitable  to  the 
idea  of  the  tyrant  Nimrod.  It  mull  be  obferved,  however, 
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that  we  find  nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  the  fup-  Language 
pofition  of  his  having  been  a  tyrant ;  fo  far  from  it,  “■ ’v™-' 
that  ( z )  fome  have  deemed  him  a  benefador  to  man¬ 
kind.  See  Nimrod. 

The  beginning  of  this  prince’s  kingdom  was  Babel. 

Eufebius  gives  us  firft  *  a  catalogue  of  fix  kings  of  tfie  *  Chron. , 
Chaldaeans,  and  then  another  of  five  kings- of  Ara-^h.  1. 
bian  extradion,  who  reigned  in  Chaldaea  after  them. pag*  *** 
This  might  naturally  enough  happen,  fince  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Arabia  which 
are  adjacent  to  Chaldea  were  adually  Cufbites,  of  the 
•ffame  family  with  the  Babylonians.  t  Gen.  ^ 

The  Cufhite3,  however,  were  at  hft  fubdued,  per.Ezek*xxvii. 
haps  partly  expelled  Chaldea  by  the  Chafidim ,  who 
probably  claimed  that  territory  as  the  patrimony  of 
their  progenitors.  That  the  Chafidim  were  neither 
Cujhites ,  nor  indeed  Hamites ,  is  obvious  from  the  name. 

The  Hebrews,  and  indeed  all  the  Orientals  deno- 1  Jofepl. 
nunated  both  the  people  who  inhabited  the  eaftern  dnt.  lib.  r> 
coaft  of  Arabia  Cu/him ,  and  alfo  the  Ethiopians  wboca^’ 
fprung  from  the  laft  mentioned  people.  Had  the  later 
inhabitants  of  Chaldea  been  the  descendants  of  Cufh, 
the  Jewiffi  writers  would  have  called  them  Cufhim . 

We  find  they  called  the  Phoenicians  Chanaanim9  the 
Syrians  Aramim,  the  Egyptians  Mixraim,  the  Greeks 
J'onim ,  &c.  The  Chafidim,  therefore,  or  modern  in¬ 
habitants  of  Chaldea,  were  pofitively  descended  of  one 
Chefed  or  Chafed  ;  but  who  this  family-chief  was, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  The  only  perfon  of  that 
name  whom  we  meet  with  in  early  times  is  the  fourth 
fon  of  Nahor  the  brother  of  Abraham;  and  fome ^Gen#  .. 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  pro- Verfea2.  * 
geny  of  this  fame  Chefed.  This  appears  to  us  high¬ 
ly  probable,  beeaufe  both  Abram  and  Nahor  were  |j  j|  Gen. 
natives  of  Ur  of  the  Chafidim.  The  former,  we  know,  chaP*  x*' 
in  confequence  of  the  divine  command,  removed  ^0verea^ 
Haran9  afterwards  Charra  ;  but  the  latter  remained 
in  Ur9  where  his  family  multiplied,  and,  in  procefs 
of  time,  became  mafters  of  the  country  which  they 
called  the  land  of  the  Chafidim,  from  Chefed  or  Chafed9 
the  name  of  their  anceftor.  This  account  is  the  more 
probable,  as  we  find  the  other  branches  of  Nahor’s 
family  fettled  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  (a).  ^ 

How  the  Greeks  came  to  denominate  thefe  people  Origin  of 
XuxSictoi  Cbaldai ,  is  a  queftion  rather  difficult  to  be  re- the  name 
folved  ;  but  we  know  that  they  always  affe&ed  tocha^s* 
diftinguifh  people  and  places  by  names  derived  from 
their  own  language.  They  knew  a  rugged,  erratic 
nation  (b)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
the  territory  of  Pontus,  bordering  on  Armenia  the 

Left 


(s)  This  war  was  probably  carried  on  between  the  leaders  of  the  Hamites  and  Affiur  upon  their  invafion. 

(t)  Theoph.  ad  Antol.  1.  2.  page  107. ed.  Paris  1636. 

(u)  Gen.  chap.  io.  verfe  8,  9.  “  This  man  began  to  be  a  giant  upon  the  earth  ;  he  was  the  giant  hunter 

before  the  Lord  God. — As  Nymbrod  th t  giant  hunter  before  the  Lord.  # 

(x)  See  Mr  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  vol.  3.  page  34.  et  feq. 

(y)  Orion  is  compounded  of  the  Hebrew  Or  “  light,”  and  ion  “  one  of  the  names  of  the  fun  and  O- 
rion  was  probably  one  of  the  names  of  that  luminary. 

(z)  See  Shuckfordft  Conned.  vol.  1.  1.  3.  page  179,  180.  Alfo  the  authors  of  the  Univer.  Hift.  vol.  1. 

(a)  Huz  gave  name  to  the  country  of  Job  ;  Elihu,  one  of  Job’s  friends,  was  a  Buzite  of  the  kindred  of  Ram  or 
Aram,  another  of  the  fons  of  Nahor.  Aram,  whofe  pofterity  planted  Syria  cava,  was  the  grandfon  of  Nahor  by 
Kemuel.  Hence  it  appears  probable  that  Job  himfelf  was  a  defeendant  of  Nahor  by  Huz  his  firft  born. 

(b)  See  Euftat.  in  Dion.  Perieg.  ver.  768.  Strabo,  1. 12,  page  543.  Cafaub.  As  the  Chalybes  were  famous  for 
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iii (lory  of  Left.  Thefe,  in  ancient  times,  were  called  Alybes ,  or 
v- — '  Chalyles ,  becaufe  they  were  much  employed  in  forging 
and  polifhing  iron.  Their  neighbours,  at  length,  gave 
them  the  name  of  Cbald  or  Caledy  which  imports,  in 
the  Armenian  dialed,  fierce^  hardy ,  robujl .  This  title 
the  Greeks  adopted,  and  out  of  it  formed  the  word 
^ctk&xioi  Chaldeans.” 

The  Mofaic  hiftory  informs  us  (c),  that  Afhur  went 
out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  and  built  Nineveh  and  fe- 
veral  other  confiderable  cities.  One  of  the  fucceffors 
of  Afhur  was  the  celebrated  Ninus,  who  firft  broke 
the  peace  of  the  world  *,  made  war  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  obliged  them  by  force  of  arms  to  become 
his  fiibje&s,  and  pay  tribute.  Some  authors  make  him 
the  immediate  fucceffor  of  Afhur,  and  the  builder  of 
Nineveh.  This  we  think  is  not  probable  ;  Eufebius, 
as  we  have  obferved  above,  gives  a  lift  of  fix  A- 
rabian  princes  who  reigned  in  Babylon.  Thefe  we 
take  to  have  been  the  immediate  fucceffors  of  Nim¬ 
rod,  called  Arabians  ;  becaufe  thefe  people  were  C11- 
fhites.  Ninus  might  be  reputed  the  firft  king  of  the 
AfTyrians,  becaufe  he  figured  beyond  his  predeceffors ; 
and  he  might  pafs  for  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  becaufe 
he  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  that  city.  We 
therefore  imagine,  that  Ninus  was  the  fifth  or  fixth 
in  fuccefiion  after  Afhur. 

Ninus,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  f ,  made  an 
alliance  with  Ariseus  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  con¬ 
quered  the  Babylonians.  This  event,  in  our  opinion, 
put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Hamites  or  Cufhim  in 
Shinar  or  Babylonia.  The  author  obferves,  that  the 
Babylon  which  figured  afterwards  did  not  then  exift. 

J  Ch.  xxm.Thia  fa&  is  confirmed  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  «  Be- 
^  hold  the  land  of  the  Chafidim  ;  this  people  was  not 
till  Afhur  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wildei- 
nefs.  They  fet  up  the  towers  thereof,  &c.”  After 
Babylonia  was  fubduecl  by  the  AfTyrians  under  Ninus, 
the  capital  was  either  deflroyed  by  that  conqueror  or 
deferted  by  the  inhabitants.  At  length  it  was  re- 
edified  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  Aflyrian  monarchs, 
who  collected  the  roving  Chafidim,  and  obliged  them 
to  fettle  in  the  new  city.  Thefe  were  fubjed  to  the 
AfTyrian  empire  till  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  when 
both  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  rebelled  againft  that 
effeminate  prince. 


t  Lib.  *. 
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The  ChaflJIm  were  celebrated  by  all  antiquity  for  Language, 
their  proficiency  in  aftronomy,  aftrology,  magic,  and  — ' 
curious  fciences.  Ur  or  Orchoe  (d)  was  a  kind 
of  univerfity  for  thofe  branches  of  learning;  Such 
was  their  reputation  in  thofe  ftndies,  that  over  a  great 
part  of  Afia  and  Europe  a  Chaldean  and  an  aftrolo- 
ger  were  fynonymous  terms.  Thefe  fciences,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  Orientals,  had  been  invent¬ 
ed  by  Seth,  whom  they  call  Edris  ;  and  had  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  his  defeendants  downward  to  Noah,  by 
whom  they  were  tranfmitted  to  Shem,  who  conveyed 
them  to  Aiphaxad  and  his  pofterity. 

To  us  it  appears  probable,  that  the  religioua  fenti- 
ments  tranfmitted  from  Noah  through  the  line  of  Shem, 
were  kept  alive  in  the  family  of  Arphaxad,  and  fo 
handed  down  to  the  families  of  Serug,  Nahor,  Te- 
rah,  Abram,  Nahor  IT.  and  Haran,  See.  The  Jewift* 
rabbis,  and  all  the  Peifian  and  Mahomedan  writers, 
make  Abraham  contemporary  with  Nimrod  ;  who,  fay 
vhey,  persecuted  him  moft  cruelly  for  adhering  to  the 
true  religion.  That  thefe  two  patriarchs  were  con¬ 
temporary,  is  very  improbable,  fince  Nimrod  was  the 
third  generation  after  Noah,  and  Abram  the  tenth. 

Abram  has  been  inverted  by  the  rabbinical  writers 
with  every  department  of  learning.  According  to 
them,  he  tranfported  from  Charrae  into  Chanaan  and 
agronomy,  aftrology,  mathematics,  geography- 
magic,  alphabetical  writing,  & c.  Sc c. 

,.rAft15r1the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  Legendary 

diiperieu  over  all  the  eaft,  and  began  to  make  prefelytcs^t%  con- 
of  the  gate  among  the  Pagans,  wonderful  things  were?™1^ 
reported  of  Abram  with  refped  to  his  acquirements' Abrahani* 
in  human  erudition,  as  well  as  his  fupereminence  in 
virtue  and  piety.  Thefe  legendary  tales  were  believed 
by  the  profelytes,  and  by  them  retailed  to  their  con- 
ne&ions  and  acquaintances.  But  certainly  the  holy 
man  either  was  not  deeply  verfed  in  human  fciences, 
or  did  not  deem  them  of  importance  enough  to  be 
communicated  to  his  pofterity  ;  fince  the  Jews  are,  on 
all  hands,  acknowledged  to  have  made  little  progrefa 
in  thefe  improvements.  To  think  of  railing  the  fame 
of  Abraham,  by  clafling  him  with  the  phiiofophers, 
betrays  *n  extreme  defe&  in  judgment.  He  is  intitied 
to  praife  of  a  higher  kind  ;  for  he  excelled  in  piety, 
was  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  root  of  the  Me f- 
3  Q^2  fiah. 


manufa&uring  iron,  fo  were  they  celebrated  for  making  the  choiceft  pieces  of  armour.  They  excelled  in  ma- 
kmg  or  coats  of  ma.l  or •  br.gMt.nes  ufed  by  the  braveft  of  the  Perfian  horfemen.  Bochart  PhaW 

'  p '  cfP'  * 2  aat*  1 3>  ^as  proved  that  the  word  Che  lib  a  fignifies  “  feales  of  brafs  or  fteel  ”  b  rom  the  wnrH  rl* 
l, la,  the  Greeks  formed  their  A«^m,  Chalyles.  Xenoph*  Cyrop.  1.  3.  page  43.  S°eph  reprefentTthe^  CiZL 
who  inhabited  a  mountainous  country  bordering  upon  Armenia,  as  a  very  fierce  warlike^eople.  lb  pa^e  im 
we  have  an  example  of  them  rapacious  charader.  Id.  ib.  1.  4.  page  ,92.  Hen.  Steph.  we  have  an'account  of 
thetr  bravery  and  of  them  arms.  Another  inftanee  of  their  rapacity  occurs  in  their  plundering  the  “ttk  of 

.  «.d!fP”te  hQ8  a"fen  ab0Ut  the  fenfe.of.  verfe  ,0*  chaP-  IO-  0ut  of  that  land  went  forth  Afhur  and 
budded  Nineveh,  home  approve  our  tranflation,  which  we  think  is  juft;  others,  confider.W  that  th’eTn 

fpmed  wmer  had  been  juft  fpeakmg  of  Nimrod  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  are  of  opinion  tha  it' 
fhould  be  tranfla ted.  And  out  of  this  land  He  (that  is  Nimrod)  went  into  Afhuf  and  budded  Nine  eh  Th 
they  make  a  military  expedition,  and  a  violent  irruption  into  the  territory  of  Afliur  h'8 

JD)1Ur  °r  T0rf°e  Was/,turated  between  Nifibi.  and  Cordnena.  See  Ammianus  Marcel.  Expeditio  T„ 
Itana  1  t5.  It  lay  not  far  from  the  river  Tigris.  Strabo,  1.  ,6.  page  730,  tells  us  that 
phdofophers  were  divided  into  different  lefts,  the  Orcheni,  the  Boriippeni,  and  feveral  others  Dio^  stiT 

f-halde6’  ‘V1’  PKgf82'  St?h-rg,Vea  an  ?xafl  detail  of  the  funftions,  profeffion,  and  eftablilhmenfo^  the 
Chaldean?,  to  which  we  muft  refer  our  curious  readers.  «wwunmcnt  o.  the 
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fiah,  and  the  friend  of  God.  before  thefe,  all  other 
titles  vanifh  away.  Such  of  our  readers,  however,  as 
have  leifure  enough,  and  at  the  fame  time  learning 
enough  to  enable  them  to  confult  the  rabbinical  le¬ 
gends,  will  befurnifhed  with  a  full  and  ample  detail  of 
his  imaginary  exploits  and  adventures.  Others,  who  are 
either  not  willing  or  not  qualified  to  perufe  the  writings 
of  the  rabbins,  may  confult  Dr  Hyde  *  de  Relig.  vet* 
Perf.  and  the  authois  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  f, 
where  they  will  find  materials  fufficient  to  gratify  their 
curiofity.  We  ftiall  only  obferve,  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  already  faid,  that  the  Perfians,  Chaldeans* 
and  Arabians,  pretended  that  their  religion  was  that  of 
Abraham  ;  that  honourable  mention  is  made  of  him  in 
the  Koran  ;  and  that  the  name  of  Abraham  or  Ibrahim 
was  celebrated  over  all  the  eaft.  See  Abraham. 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  difquifition,  we  have  feen 
that  the  language  of  Noah  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
fame  or  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Adam.  Addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements  might  be  introduced,  but  {till 
the  radical  {lamina  of  the  language  remained  unchan¬ 
ged.  It  has  likewife,  we  hope,  appeared,  that  the 
confufion  of  language  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  \vas  only  partial*  and  affected  none  but  the  re¬ 
bellious  crew  of  the  race  of  Ham  and  the  apoftate 
part  of  the  families  of  Shem  and  Japhet.  Wk  have 
concluded,  that  the  main  body  of  the  lace  of  Shem, 
at  leaft,  were  neither  difperfed  nor  their  language  con¬ 
founded;  and  that  confequently  the  defendants  of  that 
patriarch  continued  to  fpeak  their  paternal  diale&  or  the 
nncorriipted  language  of  Noah.  To  thefe  arguments  we 
may  take  the  liberty  to  add  another,  which  is,  that  in  all 
probability  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  was  preferved  in 
the  line  of  Arphaxad,  after  the  generality  of  the  other 
fe&s  had  lapfed  into  idolatiy.  Out  of  this  family  Abra¬ 
ham  was  taken,  in  whofe  line  the  true  religion  was 
to  be  preferved.  Whether  Abraham  was  an  idolator 
when  he  dwelt  in  Chaldea,  the  feripture  does  not  in¬ 
form  us,  though  it  ieems  to  be  evident  that  his  father 
was.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  namely,  that 
Jehovah  (e)  appeared  to  him,  and  pronounced  a  blef- 
fing  upon  him  before  ne  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
This  circumftance  no  doubt  indicates,  that  this  pa¬ 
triarch  had  made  uncommon  advances  in  piety  and 
virtue,  even  prior  to  his  emigration.  The  progeni¬ 
tors  of  his  family  had  been  diftinguifhed  by  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  true  religion.  About  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  they  began  to  degenerate,  and  to  adopt  the 
zabiifm  of  their  apoftate  neighbours.  It  was  then 
that  Abraham  was  commanded  by  Heaven  to  “  leave 
bis  kindred  and  his  father’s  houfe,  and  to  travel  into 
a  land  which  was  to  be  fhown  him.”  The  Almighty 
intended  that  the  true  religion  ffiould  be  preferved  in 
his  line,  and  therefore  removed  him  from  a  country 
and  kindred,  by  the  influence  of  whofe  bad  example 
his  religious  principles  might  be  endangered.  His 
family  had  only  of  late  apoftatized  ;  till  that  period 
they  had  preferved  both  the  language  and  religion  of 
their  venerable  anceftors.  ^  , 

But  however  much  Abraham  might  differ  from  the 
other  branches  of  his  family  in  his  religious  fentiments, 
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his  language  was  certainly  in  unifon  with  theirs.  The  Language, 
confequence  of  this  unquellionable  pofition  is,  that  the 
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language  which  he  carried  with  him  into  Chanaau  was  p^e 
exactly  the  fame  with  that  of  his  family  which  he  re-  brew  and 
linquifhed  when  he  began  his  peregrinations.  But  if  Chaldean 
this  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  the  language  after- 
wards  denominated  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  Chafidim  ancj  t^e 
or  Chaldeans  were  originally  one  and  the  fame.  I  his  firft  lan- 
pofition,  we  think,  will  not  be  controverted.  There  iswe  fpo- 
then  an  end  of  thedifpute  concerning  the  original  ^an“ea”^n 
gpage  of  mankind.  We  have  advanced  fome  preemp¬ 
tive  proofs  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  language 
of  Adam  was  transmitted  to  Noah,  and  that  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  latter  was  preferved  in  the  line  of  Arphaxad 
downwards  to  the  family  of  Abraham  •  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  were  originally 
fpoken  by  the  fame  family,  and  of  courfe  were  the 
fame  between  themfelves,  and  were  actually  the  firfti 
language  upon  earth,  according  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory. 
Numberlcfs  additions,  alterations,  improvements,  we 
acknowledge,  were  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  20OQ 
years  ;  but  ft  ill  the  original  {lamina  of  the  language 
were  unchanged.  Our  readers  will  pleafe  to  obferve, 
that  the  Orientals  are  not  a  people  given  to  change  > 
and  that  this  chara&er,  in  the  earlieft  ages,  was  ftiii 
more  prevalent  than  at  prefent.  This  affertion,  we 
prefume,  need3  no  proof. 

In  confirmation  of  thefe  preemptive  arguments,  we 
may  add  the  popular  one  which  is  commonly  urged 
upon  this  occafion,  viz.  that  the  names  of  antediluvian 
perfons  and  places  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorian*. 
are  generally  of  Hebrew  original,  and  fignificant  in 
that  language.  Some  of  them,  we  acknowledge,  arc 
not  fo  ;  but  in  this  cafe  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  a  very  fmall  part  of  that  language  now  exifts,  and 
that  probably  the  radicals  from  which  thefe  words  are 
defeended  are  among  the  number  of  thofc  which  have 
long  been  loft. 

Sect.  L  The  Hebrew  Language . 

Having  thus  proved  the  priority  of  the  Hebrew Ghara&er- 
to  every  other  language  that  has  been  fpoken  by  men,  iftics  of  the 
we  (hall  now  proceed  to  conllder  its  nature  and  genius; 
from  which  it  will  appear  ftill  more  evidently  to  be  an 
original  language,  neither  improved  nor  debafed  by 
foreign  idioms.  The  words  which  it  is  compofed 
are  ftiort,  and  admit  of  very  little  flexion.  The  names- 
of  places  are  deferiptive  of  their  nature,  fituation,  ac¬ 
cidental  circumftances,  See.  Its  compounds  are  few, 
and  inartificially  joined  together.  In  it  we  find  fevy 
of  thofe  artificial  affixes  which  diftinguiffi  the  other 
cognate  dialeds  ;  fuch  as  the  Chaldean,  'Syrian,  Ara¬ 
bian,  Phoenician,  &c.  We  find  in  it  no  traces  of  im¬ 
provement  from  the  age  of  Mofes  to  the  era  of  the 
Babyloniffi  captivity.  The  age  of  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon  was  the  golden  period  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  ; 
and  yet,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  puzzle  a  critic  ot 
the  niceft  acumen  to  difeover  much  improvement  even 
during  that  happy  era.  In  fad,  the  Jews  were  by  no 
means  an  inventive  people.  We  hear  nothing  of  their 
progrefs  in  literary  purfuits  ;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have 


(e)  Compare  Gen.  chap,  12.  ver.  with  A&s  chap,  7.  verfe  4\ 
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changed 
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is  called 
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dean. 


been  induftrious  in  borrowing  from  their  neighbours. 
The  laws  and  flatutes  communicated  by  Mofes  were 
the  principal  objeds  of  their  flu  dies.  Thefe  they  were 
commanded  to  contemplate  day  and  night;  and  in  them 
they  were  to  place  their  chief  delight.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this,  command  was,  that  little  or  no  regard 
could  be  paid  to  tafte,  or  any  other  fubjed  of  phi- 
lofophical  invefligation.  Every  unimproved  language 
abounds  in  figurative  expreffions  borrowed  from  fal¬ 
lible  objeds.  This  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  cha- 
raderiflic  of  the  language  in  queflion  ;  of  which  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  produce  inflances,  as  the  fad 
mull  be  obvious  even  to  the  attentive  reader  of  the 
Englifh  Bible. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  and  we  deem  it  an  obfervation  of  the 
greateft  importance,  that  if  we  compare  the  other 
languages  which  have  claimed  the  prize  of  originality 
from  the  Hebrew  with  that  dialed,  we  (hall  quickly 
be  convinced  that  the  latter  has  a  juft  title  to  the  pre¬ 
ference.  The  writers  who  have  treated  this  fubjed,, 
generally  bring  into  competition  the  Hebrew,  Chal¬ 
dean,  Syrian,  and  Arabian.  Some  one  or  other  of 
thefe  has  commonly  been  thought  the  original  language 
of  mankind.  The  arguments  for  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  are  altogether  futile.  The  numerous  im¬ 
provements  fuperinduced  upon  thefe  languages,  evi¬ 
dently  prove  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  original 
language.  In  all  cognate  dialers,  etymologifts  hold 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  lead;  improved  is  likely  to  be 
the  mod  ancieRt. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  language  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  that  of  the  Chefedim  or  Chaldeans  were 
originally  the  fame  ;  and  we  are  perfuaded,  that  if  an 
able  critic  fhould  take  the  pains  to  examine  flridly 
thefe  two  languages,  and  to  take  from  each  what  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  improvements  or 
additions  fince  the  age  of  Abraham,  he  will  find  in- 
trinfic  evidence  fuflicient  to  convince  him  of  the  truth 
of  this  pofition.  There  appear  ftill  in  the  Chaldean 
tongue  great  numbers  of  (f)  words  the  fame  with  the 
Hebrew,  perhaps  as  many  as  mankind  had  occafion 
for  in  the  moft  early  ages;  and  much  greater  numbers 
would  probably  be  found  if  both  languages  had  come 
down  to  us  entire.  The  conftrudion  of  the  two  lan>- 
guages  is  indeed  fomewhat  different;  but  this  difference 
arifes  chiefly  from  the  fuperior  improvement  of  the 
Chaldean.  While  the  Hebrew  language  wa3  in  a 
manner  flationary,  the  Chaldean  underwent  progrefiive 
improvements  ;  was  mellowed  by  antithefes,  rendered 
fonorous  by  the  difpofition  of  vocal  founds,  acquired 
a  copioufnefs  by  compounds,  and  a  majetly  by  affixes 
and  prefixes,  See.  In  procefa  of  time,  however,  the 
difference  became  fo  gr«at,  that  the  Ifraelites  did  not 
underhand  the  Chaldean  language  at  the  era  of  the 
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Babylonifh  captivity.  This  much  the  prophet #  in-  Hebrew 
timates,  when  he  promifes  the  pious  Jews  protedion  Language* 

from  a  fierce  people  ;  a  people  of  a  deeper  fpeech  ^  ^ 

than  they  could  perceive;  of  a  flammering  tongue,  ch.  xxxiiL 
that  they  could  not  underfUnd.”  verf.  ip. 

The  priority  of  the  Chaldean  tongue  is  indeed  con¬ 
tended  for  by  very  learned  writers.  Cambdenf  calls  f  Brit, 
it  the  mother  of  all  languages;  and  mod  of  the  fathers 
were  of  the  fame  opinion.  t\  mira  J  has  made  a  col-  f  Praf  a£ 
ledion  of  arguments,  not  inconfiderable,  in  favour  0f  Gram,  Syr9 
it  ;  and  Myriceus  §y  after  him,  did  the  fame.  Erpe-§  Prof,  ad 
nius  ||,  in  his  Oration  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  thought  Gram, 
the  argument  for  it  and  the  Chaldean  fo  equal,  that 
he  did  not  ehoofe  to  take  upon  him  to  determine  if*]* 
the  queflion.  Hcbr.  xib 

Many  circumflances,  however,  concur  to  make  us 
aflign  the  priority  to  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  make 
us  believe  that  it  has  fuffered  fewefl  of  thofe  changes 
to  which  every  living  tongue  is  more  or  lefs  liable.  If 
we  ft  rip  this  language  of  every  thing  obvioufly  adven¬ 
titious,  we  {hall  find  it  extremely  firmple  and  primitive.  2 r 
I.  Every  thing  maforetical,  fuppofing  the  vowels  and  Reafon?  for 
points  (g)  effential,  'was  certainly  unknown  in  its  ori  maintain- 
glnal  character.  2,  All  the  prefixed  and  affixed  letters  *n:  tlie 
were  added  time  after  time,  to  give  more  compafs  and^^J-0" 
precifion  to  the  language.  3.  The  various  voices,  brew, 
moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons  of  verbs,  were 
pofterior  improvements  ;  for  in  that  tongue,  nothing 
at  fir  ft  appeared  but  the  indeclinable  radix.  4.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  few  adjed'ves  that  occur  in  the 
language,  and  the  numbers  and  regimen  of  nouns, 
were  not  from  the  beginning.  5.  Mofl  of  the  Hebrew 
nouns  are  derived  from  verbs  ;  indeed  many  of  them 
are  written  with  the  very  fame  letters.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  general ;  for  often  verbs  are  derived 
from  noun3,  and  even  fome  from  prepofitions.  6.  All 
the  verbs  of  that  language,  at  lead  all  that  originally 
belonged  to  it,  uniformly  cdnfifl  of  three  letters,  and 
feem  to  have  been  at  firft  pronounced  as  monofyllables. 

If  we  anatomize  the  Hebrew  language  in  this  manner, 
we  fhall  reduce  it  to  very  great  fimplicity  ;  we  fhall  con¬ 
fine  it  to  a  few  names  of  things,  perfons,  and  actions ; 
we  fhall  make  all  its  words  monofyllables,  and  give  it 
the  true  eharaders  of  an  original  language.  If  at  the 
fame  time  we  refled  on  the  fmall  number  of  (h)  radi¬ 
cal  words  in  that  dialed,  we  fhall  be  more  and  more 
convinced  of  its  originality. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  fhould  enter  into  a 
minute  difeuffion  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of 
this  ancient  language.  For  thefe  we  muft  refer  our 
readers  to  the  numerous  and  elaborate  grammars  of 
that  tongue,  which  are  everywhere  eafily  to  be  found. 

We  fhall  only  make  a  few  llridures,  which  naturally 
prefect  themfelves,  before  we  difmifs  the  fubjed. 

The  generality  of  writers  who  have  maintained  the 

fuperior 


(f)  Mofl  of  the  Chaldean  names  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  pure  Hebrew  words  compounded  ;  fuch  as 
Nebuchadne%%ary  Nebular adany  Rabjhaheh ,  Rabmag}  Beljha%%ar ,  Rabfarh ,  Nahar ,  Malahtha ,  Phrat  or  Pharady 
Barofusy  Carchemi/h,  Ur ,  Cutha ,  Heb.  Cujhy  See.  All  thefe  woids,  and  a  multitude  of  others  which  we  could 
mention,  approach  fo  near  the  Hebrew  dialed,  that  their  original  is  difccrnible  at  firfl  fight.  Moil  of 
thefe  are  compounds,  which  the  limits  prefenbed  us  will  not  allow  us  to  decompound  and  explain. 

(g)  The  futility  of  thefe  points  will  be  proved  in  the  following  part  of  this  fedion. 

(h)  The  radical  words  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  it  new  flands,  are  about 
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Hebrew  fuperior  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  have  at  the 
language.  fame  t{me  contended  that  all  other  languages  of  Afia, 
^  and  moil  of  thofe  of  Europe, have  been  derived  from  chat 

M  lan.  tongue  as  their  fource  and  matrix.  We,  for  our  part, 
guagesin  are  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  all  the  languages  In  the 
the  eaft  eaftern  part  of  the  globe  are  coeval  with  it,  and  were 
Lhe’famJ  originally  one  and  the  fame  ;  and  that  the  differences 
which  afterwards  diftinguiffied  them  fprung  from  cli¬ 
mate,  caprice,  inventions,  religions,  commerce,  con- 
quefts,  and  other  accidental  enufes,  which  will  occur 
to  our  intelligent  readers.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  all  mankind  were 
not  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  fatal  tower,  ner 
affe&ed  by  the  pnnifhment  confequent  upon  that  at¬ 
tempt  :  and  we  now  add,  that  even  that  punifhment 
was  only  tcmporaiy  ;  fince  we  find,  that  thofe  very 
Hamites  or  Cufhim,  who  are  allowed  to  have  been  af- 
fe&ed  by  it,  did  certainly  afterwards  recover  the  former 
organization  of  their  lip,  and  differed  not  more  from 
the  original  ftandard  than  the  defendants  of  Japhet 
and  Shem. 

The  Jcwilh  rabbis  have  pretended  to  afeertain  the 
number  of  languages  generated  by  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  at  the  building  of  Babel.  They  tell  us  that 
mankind  was  divided  into  70  nations  and  70  languages, 
and  that  each  of  thefe  nations  had  its  tutelar  or  guardian 
angel.  This  fabulous  legend  is  founded  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  progeny  of  Jacob  at  the  time  when  that 
patriarch  and  his  family  went  down  into  Egypt.  Others 
attribute  its  origin  to  the  number  of  the  fons  and  grand- 
♦  Clem  ion3  Noah,  who  are  enumerated  Gen.  chap.  x. 
JUx.Stron.  The  fathers  *  of  the  church  make  the  languages  at 
Eufib.  the  confufion  to  amount  to  72  ;  which  number  they 
(J. 70*. lib. 1.  complete  by  adding  Cainan  and  Elifhah,  according  to 
Epiphan.  ^  septuagint,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
ultgJfi.  bV.tcxt.  This  opinion,  they  think,  is  fupported  by  the 
f  Deut.  words  of  Mofes,  when  he  faith,  that  f  u  when  the  Molt 
High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when 
he  feparated  the  fons  of  Adam,  he  fet  the  bounds  of 
the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Ifrael.”  That  is,  fay  they,  he  divided  them  into  72 
nations,  which  was  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Ifrael  when  they  came  into  Egypt.  The  Targum  of 
Ben-Uzziel  plainly  favours  this  interpretation  ;  but 
the  Jerufalem  Tafrgum  intimates  that  the  number  of 
nations  were  only  12-,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  Ifrael.  This  paffage,  however,  feems  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  tribes  of  the  Chanaanim  ;  and  imports,  that 
the  Almighty  affigned  to  the  different  fept3  of  that 
family  fuch  a  traCt  of  land  as  he  knew  would  make 
a  fufficient  inheritance  for  the  children  of  Ifrael  J. 
Others  have  increafed  the  different  languages  of  the 
djfperfion  to  120;  but  the  general  opinion  has  fixed 
apud  Hteron  to  70  or  7  2.  Our  readers  need  fcarce  be  put 

Cifai2°  in  min^  that  thefe  opinions  are  futile  and  abfurd  ;  nei- 
ther  founded  in  Scripture,  profane  hiftory,  or  com¬ 
mon  fen fe.  At  the  fame  time,  it  muff  not  be  omitted, 
that,  according  to  Horapollo  $,  the  Egyptians  held, 
that  the  s>orld  was  divided  into  72  habitable  regions; 
and  that,  in  confequence  of  this  tradition,  they  made 
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that  in  the  fpace  of  72  days  {hat  animal  pines  away  Langua?e* 
and  dies.  — 

It  has  been  made  a  queftion,  whether  the  Hebrew  Origin  of 
language  was  denominated  from  Heber  the  progenitor  the  nam? 
of  Abraham,  or  from  a  word  which  in  that  tongue 
ports  ow,  beyond .  Mod  of  the  Chriflianvfathers,  prior  to 
St  Origen,  believed  that  both  the  Gentile  name  He¬ 
brew,  and  the  name  of  the  language,  were  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  patriarch  ;  but  that  learned  man 
imagined,  that  Abraham  was  called  the  Hebrew ,  not 
becaufe  he  was  a  defeendant  of  Heber,  but  becaufe  he 
was  a  transfluvianiis,  or  from  beyond  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates.  The  learned  Bochart  *  has  {trained  hard  Pbaleg, 
to  prove  the  former  pofition  ;  but  to  us  his  arguments !&•  c» 
do  not  appear  decifive.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  that  Abraham  was  called  Chibri ,  (Hebrew), 
from  the  fituation  of  the  country  from  which  he  emi¬ 
grated  when  he  came  to  the  country  of  Chanaan  ;  and 
that  in  procefs  of  time  that  word  became  a  Gentile 
appellation,  and  was  afterwards  applied  to  his  pofte- 
rity  (1)  often  by  way  of  reproach,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  fay  a  Northlander ,  a  Norman ,  a  Tramon¬ 
tane,  &c. 

Here  we  may  be  indulged  an  obfervation,  namely, 
that  Abraham,  a  Hebrew,  lived  among  the  Chalde¬ 
ans;  travelled  among  the  Chanaanites,  fojonrned  among 
the  Philiftines,  lived  fome  time  in  Egypt ;  and  in  ail 
appearance  converfed  with  all  thofe  nations  without 
any  apparent  difficulty.  This  circumftance  plainly 
proves,  that  all  thefe  nations  at  that  time  fpoke  nearly 
the  fame  language.  The  nations  had  net  yet  begun 
to  improve  their  refpeCtive  dialedts,  nor  to  deviate  in 
any  great  meafure  from  the  monolyllabic  tongue  of 
the  Hebrews.  With  refpeCl  to  the  language  of  Cha¬ 
naan,  afterwards  the  Phoenician,  its  fimilarity  to  the 
Hebrew  is  obvious  from  the  names  of  gods,  men,  ci¬ 
ties  ,  mountains,  rivers,  6c c.  which  are  the  very  fame 
in  both  tongues,  as  might  be  fhown  in  numberlefu 
cafes,  were  this  a  proper  place  for  etymological  re- 
fearches. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fubjedt,  we  would 
wifh  to  gratify  our  unlearned  readers  with  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  Maforctical 
points  which  have  been  in  a  manner  ingrafted  on  thefe 
letters.  In  the  courfe  of  this  deduction,  we  (hall  en¬ 
deavour  to  follow  fuch  authors  as  are  allowed  to  have 
handled  that  matter  with  the  greateft  acutenefs,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  perfpicuity.  If,  upon  any  occafion,  we 
Ihould  be  tempted  to  hazard  a  conjecture  of  our  own, 
it  is  cheerfully  fuhmitted  to  the  candour  of  the  pu¬ 
blic. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  numberlefs  hypothefes 
propofed,  with  a  view  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  al¬ 
phabetical  writing .  To  give  even  an  abridged  account 
of  all  thefe,  w’ould  fill  many  volumes.  I  he  molt 
plauiible,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  which  fuppofe* 
that  the  primary  characters  employed  by  men  were 
the  figures  of  material  objects  analogous  to  thofe  of 
the  Mexicans,  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  authors  who 

have 


(r)  The  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyp. 
tians.  The  Philiftines  (Samuel  I./#)  always  call  the  Ifraelites  Hebrews  by  way  of  reproach. 
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Hebrew  have  written  the  hiftory  of  that  people  at  the  era  of 
language,  the  Spaniftl  invaflon  0f  their  country,  As  thjg  plan 
was  too  much  circumfcribed  to  be  generally  ufeful, 
hieroglyphical  figures  were  in  procefs  of  time  invented 
as^  fubfidiaries  to  this  contraded  orthography.  In 
this  fcheme,  we  imagine,  the  procefs  was  fomewhat 
more  extenfive.  A  lion  might  be  fkecched,  to  import 
fierceness  or  valour;  an  ox,  to  denote  ftrength  ;  a Jlag, 
to  fignify  fwiftnefs ;  a  bare ,  to  intimate  timorouf- 
nefs,  &c. 

The  next  ftep  in  this  procefs  would  naturally  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  inventing  and  appropriating  of  a  few  ar¬ 
bitrary  charaders,  for  reprefenting  abftrad  ideas,  and 
other  relations,  which  could  not  be  well  afeertained  by 
the  methods  above-mentioned.  Thefe  arbitrary  figns 
might  readily  acquire  a  currency  by  compad,  as  mo¬ 
ney  and  medals  do  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. — 
Upon  this  plan  we  imagine  the  ancient  Chinefe  form¬ 
ed  their  language. 

But  neither  the  pidure  nor  the  hieroglyphic,  nor 
the  method  of  denoting  ideas  by  arbitrary  characters 
appropriated  by  compad,  could  ever  have  arrived  at 
finch  perfection  as  to  anfwer  all  the  puipofes  of  ideal 
communication.  The  grand  defideratum  then  would 
be  to  fabricate  characters  to  reprefent  fimple  founds, 
and  to  reduce  thefe  characters  to  fo  fmall  a  number 
as  to  .be  eafily  learned  and  preferved  in  the  memory. 
In  this  attempt  the  Chinefe  have  notoriously  failed  ; 
their  letters,  or  rather  their  characters,  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous,. that  few,  if  any,  of  their  moft  learned  and  in- 
duflrioiis  authors,  have  been  able  to  learn  and  retain 
the  whole  catalogue.  Indeed  thofe  people  are  not 
able  to  conceive  how  any  combinations  of  20  or  30 
characters  fhould  be  competent  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofeg  of  written  language. 

Many  different  nations  have  claimed  the  honour  of 
this  invention.  The  Greeks  aferibed  it  to  the  Phce- 
nicians ;  and  confequently  ufed  the  word  $omxi£iiy 
io  aB  the  Phtenician ,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  ct*ayivv<nifiv9 
to  read ;  and  confequently  the  poet  J  aferibea  the  inven¬ 
tion  to  the  fame  ingenious  people.  The  Greeks  bor¬ 
rowed  their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  courfe 
looked  up  to  them  as  the  inventors. 

Others  have  attributed  the  invention  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  That  people  aferibed  every  ufeful  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  invention  to  their  Thyoth,  or  Mercury  Trifme- 
giftus.  Plato  feems  to  have  believed  this  tradition  (k), 
and  pretends  to  record  a  difpute  between  the  king  of 
Egypt  that  then  reigned  and  this  perfonage,  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the  influence  that  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing 
might,  poffibly  have  upon  the  improvements  of  man¬ 
kind  in  fcience  and  liberal  arts.  Diodorus  the  Sici- 
4  Ml.  1.  i.lian  %  gives  a  fimilar  hiftory  of  the  fame  invention, 
Stfph.°‘  but  c.arr*f3  lt  back  t0  the  reign  ©f  Ofiris. 
jj  A Pbny  Informs  us  [|,  that  Gellius  attributed  letters  to 
hb.^c.j6  fame  Egyptian  Mercury,  and  others  to  the  Sy¬ 
rians  ;  but  that  for  “  his  part,  he  thought  that  the  Af- 
fyrian  letters  were  eternal.”  That  learned  Roman 
then  imagined,  that  the  Afiyrian  letters  had  exifted  at 
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a  period  prior  to  all  the  records  of  hiftory ;  which  was 
in  faCt  the  cafe.  By  the  Afiyrian  letters,  he  muft 
mean  the  Chaldaic,  and  by  the  Syrian  probably  the 
Hebrew.  The  earliefl  Greek  hiftorians  generally 
confound  the  Jews  with  the  Syrians.  Herodotus, 
enumerating  the  people  who  had  *  learned  circumci- 
fion  from  the  Egyptians,  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Pa- 
left  in  e  ;  and  elfe* where  he  tells  us,  that  Nechof  beat 
the  Syrians,  and  took  Cadytis,  a  large  and  populous 
city  belonging  to  that  people.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  Syrian  alphabet,  or  the  Syrian  letters,  were 
the  fame  with  the  Hebrew.  That  the  Afiyrian  or 
Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  languages  were  the  fame,  has, 
we  hope,  been  fully  proved  already  :  that  their  letter* 
were  the  fame  in  their  original  ftrudure,  can  fcarce 
be  controverted.  Thefe  letters,  we  think,  were  an¬ 
tediluvian  ;  whether,  to  ufe  the  exprefiion  of  Plato, 
they  were  didated  by  fome  god,  or  fabricated  by 
fome  man  divinely  infpired.  As  this  opinion  may  ad¬ 
mit  fome  difpute,  we  fihall  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin 
our  reafons. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  era  of  this  invention  is  buried 
in  impenetrable  obfeurity.  Had  an  invention  of  fuch 
capital  importance  to  mankind  been  made  in  the 
poftdiluvian  ages,  we  imagine  the  author  would  have 
been  commemorated  in  the  liiftorical  annals  of  the 
country  where  he  lived  (l). 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  alphabetical  charaders, 
according  to  the  facred  records,  was  pradifed  at  fo 
early  a  period,  that  there  was  not  a  long  enough  in¬ 
terval  between  that  and  the  deluge  to  give  birth  to 
that  noble  invention.  If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the 
world  during  fome  ages  after  that  difaftrous  event, 
we  fhall  quickly  he  convinced  that  little  refpite  could 
be  found  from  the  labour  and  induftry  indifpenfably 
requilite  to  provide  the  necefiarie3,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  conveniences,  of  life.  Such  a  ftate  of  things  was 
certainly  moft  unfavourable  to  the  invention  of  thofe 
arts  and  improvements  which  contribute  nothing  to¬ 
wards  procuring  the  accommodations  of  life.  The 
confequence  is  obvious. 

Mofes  has  recorded  the  hillory  of  the  creation,  of 
a  few  of  the  capital  tranfadions  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  the  birth,  the  age,  the  death,  of  the  lineal  de- 
feendants  of  Seth.  He  has  preferved  the  dimenfions 
of  the  ark,  the  duration  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  it* 
effeds  upon  man  and  all  terreftrial  animals,  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  world  by  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  the 
age,  &c..  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  line  of  Shem,  from 
which  his  own  anceftors  had  fprung.  To  this  he  has 
fubjoined  the  petty  occurrences  which  diverfified  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  defen¬ 
dants.  Whtnce  did  the  hiftorian  derive  his  infor¬ 
mation  ?  We  believe  few  of  our  readers  will  be  fo 
enthufiaftic  as  to  imagine  that  the  author  received  it 
from  divine  infpiration.  Tradition  is  a  fallible  guide  j 
and  in  many  cafes  the  accounts  are  fo  minutely  pre- 
cife,  as  to  defy  the  power  of  that  fpecies  of  convey¬ 
ance.  The  infpired  author  muft  certainly  have  ex- 
^  traded 
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(k)  See  Phadrus,  page  1:40.  See  alfo  page  374.  Phil. 
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or  Mekcerta  or  Baal ;  but  thefe  were  only  imaginary  perfonagea,  * 
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*racted  hh  abridgment  from  written  memoirs,  or  hi- 
;  ftories  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  his  anceftors  regularly 
tranfmicted  from  the  mod  early  periods.  Thefe  annals 
he  probably  abridged,  as  Ezra  did  afterwards  the  hi- 
fiery  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  as 
it  mod  certainly  was,  the  art  of  writing  in  alphabeti¬ 


cal  letters  muft  have  been  known  and  pra&ifed  many  Hebrew 
ages  before  Mofes.  It  has  indeed  been  pretended, 
that  the  Jewifh  decalogue,  inferibed  upon  two  tables 
of  ftone,  was  the  very  full  fpecimen  of  alphabetical 
writing.  'The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  thiai 
fa£t  are  lame  and  inconclufive  (m)*  Had  that  been 

th« 


(m)  The  moft  ingenious  and  plaufible  of  thofe  arguments  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  is  given 
by  Mr  Johnfon  vicar  of  Cranbrook,  a  writer  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  and  whofe  works  deferve  to  be  more  generally  known  than  we  have  reafon  to  think 
they  are  at  prefent.  After  endeavouring  to  prove  that  alphabetical  writing  was  not  pra&ued  before  the  era 
of  Mofes,  and  expatiating  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  invention,  this  excellent  fcholar  attempts  to  ffiow,  that 
the  oriffinal  Hebrew  alphabet  was  a&ually  communicated  to  the  Jewifh  legiflator  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
two  tables  of  the  law.  “  I  know  not  (fays  he)  any  juft  caufe  why  the  law  fhould  be  | written  by  God,  or  by 
an  anvil  at  his  command,  except  it  were  for  want  of  a  man  that  could  well  perform  this  part..  I  his  could 
srive  no  addition  of  authority  to  the  law,  efpecialiy  after  it  had  been  publifhed  in  that  afloniffiing  and  mira¬ 
culous  manner  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  true  writing  of  the  original  was  indeed  perfe&ly  adjufted,  and  precijely 
afeertained  to  all  future  ages,  by  God's  giving  a  copy  of  it  under  his  own  hand  :  but  this,  I  conceive,  had 
been  done  altogether  as  effe&ually  by  God's  dilating  every  word  to  Mofes,  had  lie  been  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  office  of  an  amanuenfts”  The  learned  writer  goes  on  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  for  the  piirpofe  ot 
teaching  Mofes  the  alphabet ,  that  God  detained  him  forty  days  in  the  mount ;  and  thence  he  concludes,  that 
the  Decalogue  was  the  firft  writing  in  alphabetical  chara&ers,  and  that  thofe  chara&ers  were  a  divine,  and  not 

s  human  invention.  r  r  ♦ 

Tt  is  always  rafh,  if  not  fomething  worfe,  to  conceive  reafon3  not  affigned  by  God  himleh,  tor  any  parti- 
cular  tranfaftion  of  his  with  thofe  men  whom  he  from  time  to  time  infpired  with  heavenly  wifdom.  1  hat 
it  was  not  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  Mofes  the  alphabet  that  God  detained  him  forty  days  in  the  mount, 
when  he  gave  him  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  feems  evident  from  his  detaining  him  juft  as  many  days  w  en 
be  gave  him  the  fecond  tables  after  the  firft  were  broken.  If  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews  had  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  inftrufted  in  the  art  of  reading  during  his  firft  ftay  in  the  mount,  he  would  have  been  detained  longer ; 
and  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  though  in  a  fit  of  pious  pafiion  he  was  fe  far  thrown  off  his  guard  as  to 
break  the  two  tables,  his  mind  was  fo  totally  unhinged  by  the  idolatry  of  hi*  countiymen,  as  to  forget  com- 
pletely  ail  art  which,  by  the  fuppofition,  the  Supreme  Being  had  fpent  forty  days  in  teaching  him  .  But  it 
Mofes  could,  at  his  firft  afeent  into  the  mount,  perform  the  office  of  an  amanuenlis,  why  are  the  original 
tables  faid  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  not  by  him  who  wrote  the  fecond  .  ^  We  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  fay  why  they  were  written  by  God  rather  than  man  ;  but  we  think  there  is  fufficient  evidence, 
that  by  whomfoever  they  were  written,  the  charaaers  employed  were  of  human  invention.  The  Hebrew 
alphabet,  without  the  Maforetic  points,  is  confeffedly  defeftive  ;  and  every  man  who  is  in  any  degree  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  language,  and  is  not  under  the  influence  of  inveterate  prejudice,  will  readily  admit  that  thofe 
points  are  no  impiovement.  But  we  cannot,  without  impiety,  fuppofe  an  art  invented  by  infinite  wifdom,  to 
fall  ffiort  of  the  utmoft  perfeaion  of  which  it  is  capable  :  an  alphabet  communicated  toman  by  God,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  free  both  from  defefts  and  from  redundancies  ;  it  would  have  had  a  diftinft  charatier 
for  every  Ample  found,  and  been  at  leaft  as  perfeft  as  the  Greek  or  the  Roman.  .  ,  ,  ,, 

But  we  need  not  fill  our  pages  with  reafonings  of  this  kind  againft  the  hypothefis  maintained  by  Mr 
Johnfon.  We  know  that  “  Mofes  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,”  t.  e.  the  fubftance  of  all  that  had  been 
delivered  in  Exod.  xx,  xxi,  xxii,  xxiii.  before  he  was  called  up  into  the  mount  to  receive  the  tables  of 
ftone  ;  nay,  that  he  had  long  before  been  commanded  by  God  himfelf  to  “  write  in  a  book  an  account  of 
-he  viftorv  obtained  over  Amalek  {Exod.  xvii.  14).  All  this,  indeed,  the  learned  writer  was  aware  of;  and 
to  reconcile  it  with  his  hypo-hefis,  he  frames  another,  more  improbable  than  even  that  which  it  is  meant 
to  fupport.  “  It  is  not  unreafonable  (fays  he)  to  believe  that  God  had  written  thefe  tables  of  ftone,  and  put 
them  in  mount  Horeb,  from  the  time  that  by  his  angel  he  had  there  firft  appeared  to  Mofes  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  the  time  after,  while  he  kept  Jethro’s  ffieep  thereabouts,  he  had  free  accefs  to  thofe  tables, 
and  perufed  them  at  diferetion  ”  But  if  belief  ffiould  reft  upon  evidence,  we  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  to 
believe  all  this  would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  unreafonable  •,  for  there  is  not  a  Angle  hint  in  Scripture  of 
the  tables  having  been  written  at  fo  early  a  period,  or  upon  fuen  an  occafion,  as  God  s  firft  appearance  to 
Mofes  in  the  burning  buffi.  We  know  how  reluctant  Mofes  was  to  go  upon  the  embaffy  to  which  he  waa 
then  appointed ;  and  it  is  ft  range,  we  think  paffing  ftr.-.nge,  that  when  he  records  fo  fmthfully  Ips  o*u 
backwardnefs,  and  the  means  made  life  of  by  God  to  reconcile  him  to  the  arduous  undertaking,  he  ffioald 
make  no  mention  of  thefe  important  tables,  if  at  that  period  he  had  known  any  thing  of  their  exiftence. 
Befides  all  this,  is  it  not  wonderful,  if  Mofes  had  been  pradifing  the  art  of  writing,  asourauthorfup- 
pofes,  from  the  time  of  the  burning  buffi  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  he  ffiould  then  have  ftood  . n  leed  of 
forty  days  teaching  from  God,  to  enable  him  to  read  vv.th  eafe  the  firft  tables  ;  and  o?  °'her  f°rt1^it1jateQnrab^ 
hirn  to  write  the  fecond  ?  This  gives  fuch  a  mean  view  of  the  natural  capacity  of  the  Hebrew  lebitlator,  as 
renders  fhe  hvpothefis  which  implies  it  wholly  incredible,  to  a  CoIMon  Difcourfu,  &c.  volumes,  by 

the  reverend  John  Johnfon,  A.  M.  vicar  of  Cranbrook  in  Kent. 
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Hebrew  the  cafe,  fome  notice  mud  have  been  taken  of  fo  pal- 
Language.  pable  a  circumftance.  Mofes  wrote  out  his  hidory, 
his  laws,  and  his  memoirs  ;  and  it  appears  plainly 
from  the  text,  that  all  the  learned  among  his  country¬ 
men  could  read  them.  Writing  was  then  no  novel  in¬ 
vention  in  the  a^e  of  the  Jewifii  legidator,  but  current 
and  generally  known  at  that  era. 

The  patriarch  Job  lived  at  an  earlier  period  (k).  In 
that  book  we  find  many  allufions  to  the  art  of  wri¬ 
ting,  and  fome  pafTages  which  plainly  prove  its  exig¬ 
ence.  This  (hows  that  alphabetical  charafters  were 
not  confined  to  the  chofen  feed,  fince  Job  was  in  all 
probability  a  defeendant  of  Huz,  the  eldefl  fon  of 
*Gen.  xxii.  Nahor  *  the  brother  of  Abraham.  From  this  circum- 
20,  &c.  ftance,  we  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  this  art 
was  known  and  praftifed  in  the  family  of  Terah  the 
father  of  Abraham. 

3.  There  was  certainly  a  tradition  among  the  Jews 
in  the  age  of  Jofephus,  that  writing  was  an  antedilu- 

\  Aniiq.  vian  invention  That  hidorian  pretends,  that  the  de- 
lib.  i.  cap. 3. feendants  of  Seth  erected  two  pillars,  the  one  of  done 

„  and  the  other  of  brick,  and  inferibed  upon  them  their 
i  raditiens  n  .  ,  ,  .  . 7  .  .  .  r 

ta  this  pur- altronomical  obiervations  and  other  improvements. — 
pofe.  This  Jegend  fhows  that  there  did  txift  fuch  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing. 

4.  There  mud  have  been  a  tradition  to  the  fame 
purpofe  among  the  Chaldeans,  fince  the  writers  who 
have  copied  from  Bcrofu9,  the  celebrated  Chaldean  hi- 
dorian(o),  fpeak  of  alphabetical  writing  as  an  art  well 
known  among  the  antediluvians.  According  to  them, 
Oannes  the  Chaldean  legiflator  gave  brs  difciples  an 
infight  into  letters  and  fcience.  This  perfon  alfo  wrote 
concerning  the  generation  of  mankind,  of  their  diffe¬ 
rent  purfuits,  of  civil  polity,  &c.  Immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  deluge  (fay  they)  the  god  Cronus  appeared  to 
Sifuthrus  or  Xifuthrus,  and  commanded  him  to  com¬ 
mit  to  writing  the  beginning,  improvement,  and  con- 
clufion  of  all  things  down  to  the  prefent  term,  and 
to  bury  thefe  accounts  fecurely  in  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Seppara.”  All  thefe  traditions  may  be  deem¬ 
ed  fabulous  in  the  main;  but  dill  they  evince  that  fuch 
an  opinion  wa6  current,  and  that  though  the  ufe  of 
letters  was  not  indeed  eternal  (p),  ic  was,  however, 
prior  to  all  the  records  of  hidory  j  and  of  courfe,  we 

27  think,  an  antediluvian  difeovery. 

The  origi-  This  original  alphabet,  whatever  it  was,  and  how- 
nal  alpha-  ever  conftrufted,  was,  we  think,  preferved  in  the  fa- 
fervetUn  ra^  Noah,  anc*  ^rom  lt  conveyed  down  to  fuc- 
the  family  ceeding  generations.  If  we  can  then  difeover  the 
of  Noah  original  Hebrew  alphabet,  we  (hall  be  able  to  invefti- 
gate  the  primary  fpecies  of  letters  expreflive  of  thofe 
articulate  founds  by  which  man  is  in  a  great  meafure 
diftinguifhed  from  the  brute  creation.  Whatever 
Vol.  XIV.  Pan  II. 
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might  be  tlie  nature  of  that  alphabet,  wC  may  be  coil-  Hebrew 
vinced  that  the  ancient  Jews  deemed  it  facred,  and  Fangi.ag.g-, 
therefore  preferved  it  pure  and  unmixed  till  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity.  If,  then,  any  monuments  are  dill 
extant  inferibed  with  letters  prior  to  that  event,  we 
may  red  allured  that  thefe  are  the  remains  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  alphabet. 

There  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dug  up  at  Je- 
rufalem,  and  other  parts  of  Judea,  coins  and  medals, 
and  medallions,  inferibed  with  Iettets  of  a  form  very 
different  from  thofe  fquare  letters  in  which  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures  are  now  written.  ^ 

When  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  difeovered  phe  fame 
(Oj  it  evidently  appeared  that  the  inferiptions  on  with  the 
thofe  medals  and  coins  were  drawn  in  genuine  Sama-^niaritanj 
ritan  charafters.  The  learned  Abbe  Barthelemi,  in 
his*  differtation  u  on  the  two  medals  of  Antigon us  *  Mem  de 
king  of  Judea,  one  of  the  later  Afmonean  princes, I'Academ. 
proves  that  all  the  infcription3  on  the  coins  and  medals^’^^ 
of  Jonathan  and  Simon  Macabeus,  and  alfo  on  his,  were  C* 
invariably  in  the  Samaritan  character,  down  to  the 
40th  year  before  the  Chridian  era.” 

It  were  eafy  to  prove,  from  the  Midina  and  Jeru- 
falem  talmud,  that  the  Scriptures  publicly  read  in 
the  fynagogues  to  the  end  of  the  fecond  century  were 
written  in  the  Samaritan  charafter,  we  mean  in  the 
fame  charafter  with  the  Pentateuch  in  quedion.  As 
the  ancient  Hebrew,  however,  ceafed  to  be  the  vulgar 
language  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity,  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  efpecially  which  af- 
in  private  hands,  were  accompanied  with  a  Chaldaic towards" 
paraphrafe  ;  and  at  length  the  original  Hebrew  cha-Save  PIace 
rafter  fell  into  difufe,  and  the  Cbaldaic  was  univerfally  ^jFeChaL. 
adopted.  daic* 

It  now  appears  that  the  letters  inferibed  on  the 
ancient  coins  and  medals  of  the  Jews  were  written  in 
the  Samaritan  form,  and  that  the  Scriptures  were 
written  in  the  very  fame  charaftevs  :  we  fhall  there¬ 
fore  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  (confi- 
dering  the  implacable  hatred  which  fubfided  between 
thefe  two  nations)  it  be  likely  that  the  one  copied 
from  the  other ;  or  at  lead  that  the  Jews  preferred  to 
the  beautiful  letters  ufed  by  their  ancedors,  the  rude 
and  inelegant  charafters  of  their  mod  deteded  rivals. 

If,  then,  the  inferiptions  on  the  coins  and  medals  were 
aftually  in  the  charafters  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
(and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jews  borrowed 
them  from  the  Samaritans),  the  confequence  plainly 
is,  that  the  letters  of  the  inferiptions  were  thofe  of 
the  original  Hebrew  alphabet,  coeval  with  that  lan¬ 
guage,  which  we  dare  to  maintain  was  the  firft  upon 
earth. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  fuperfiuous  to 
3  IF  men- 
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(n)  We  have  feen  a  manufeript,  which  may  one  day  fee  the  light,  in  which  it  is  fhown,  with  great  proba¬ 
bility,  that  Job  was  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

(o)  Apollodorus,  Alexander  Polyhiftor,  Abydenus.  See  Syncellus ,  cap.  39.  et  feq .  Eufeb.  Chron.  1.  ia 
Page  3* 

(p)  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  1  7.  page  413* - 9U0  apparet  aternus  literarum  uft/s, 

(qj  The  celebrated  Archbifhop  Ufher  was  the  fird  who  brought  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  Europe. 
In  a  letter  to  Ludcvicus  Capellus  “  he  acknowledges,  that  the  frequent  mention  he  had  feen  made  of  it  by 
fome  authors,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  at  red  till  he  had  procured  five  01  fix  copies  of  it  from  Paled  ine 
and  Syria.” 
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Hebrew  mention,  that  the  Samaritan  colon  ids,  whom  the  kings 
l,ifjguagc.  Afiyria  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  (r),  were 
natives  of  countries  where  Chaldaic  letters  wjere  cur¬ 
rent,  and  who  were  probably  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  charters.  When  thofe  colonifts  em¬ 
braced  the  Jewifh  religion,  they  procured  a  copy  of 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  written  in  its  native  charac¬ 
ter,  which,  from  fuperflition,  they  preserved  inviolate 
as  they  received  it ;  and  from  it  were  copied  fucceffively 
the  others  which  were  current  in  Syria  and  Paleftine 
when  Archbifhop  Uffier  procured  his. 

From  the  reafons  above  exhibited,  we  hope  it  will 
appear,  that  if  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  was  not  the  primitive  one, 
it  was  at  lead  that  in  which  the  Holy  Scripturea  were 
firft  committed  to  writing. 

^  Chron  in  Scaliger  has  inferred,  from  a  paffage  in  Eufebiuaf, 
anno- 4740.  and  another  in  St  Jerom^;,  that  Ezra,  when  he  refor- 
|  Praf.  I  med  the  Jewifh  church,  tranferibed  the  Scriptures 
from  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Hebrews  into  the 
Wh  chwai  fquare  letters  of  the  Chaldeans.  This,  he  thinks,  was 
introduced  done  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  Jews  who,  being  born  du¬ 
ty  Ezra,  ring  the  captivity,  knew  no  other  alphabet  than  that 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  educated. — 
This  account  of  the  matter,  though  probable  in  itfelf, 
and  fupported  by  paffages  from  both  Tidmuds,  has 
been  attacked  by  Buxtorf  with  great  learning  and  no 
leP3  acrimony.  Scaliger,  however,  has  been  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  learned  men  (s),  whofe  opinion  is  now 
pretty  generally  efpoufed  by  the  facred  critics. 

Having  faid  fo  much  concerning  the  Hebrew  al¬ 
phabet  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  find  ourfdves  laid 
under  a  kind  of  neceffity  of  hazarding  a  few  ftric- 
turcs  on  the  vowels  and  Maforetic  points  ;  the  JirJl 
cffentinl,  and  the  lajl  an  appendage,  of  that  ancient 
4  language.  The  number  of  the  one,  and  the  nature, 
antiquity,  and  neceffity  of  the  other,  in  order  to  read 
the  language  with  propriety  and  with  diferimination, 
have  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  and  often  illiberal  con- 
troverfy  among  philological  writers.  To  enter  into 
a  minute  detail  of  the  arguments  on  either  tide,  would 
require  a  complete  volume  :  we  fhall,  therefoie,  briefly 
exhibit  the  ftate  of  the  controverfy,  and  then  adduce 
a  few  obfervations,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
determine  the  queflion. 

The  controverfy  then  is,  Whether  the  Hebrews 
ufed  any  vowels ;  or  whether  the  points,  which  are 
now  called  by  that  name,  were  fubfiituted  inflead  of 
them  ?  or  if  they  were,  whether  they  be  as  old  as  Mo- 
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The  He¬ 
brew 
vowels. 


fes,  or  were  invented  by  Ezra,  or  by  the  MafTon'us(r)?  Hebrew 
This  controverfy  has  exercifed  the  wits  of  the  moft  ^anguage* 
learned  critics  of  the  two  laft  centuries,  and  is  Rill  — 
far  enough  from  being  determined  in  the  prefent. 

The  Jews  maintain,  that  thefe  vowel  points  (u)  were 
delivered  to  Mofes  along  with  the  tables  of  the  law  ; 
and  confequently  hold  them  as  facred  as  they  do  the 
letters  themfelves.  Many  Chriftian  authors  who  have 
handled  this  fubjett,  though  they  do  not  affirm  their 
divine  original,  nor  their  extravagant  antiquity,  pre¬ 
tend,  however,  that  they  are  the  only  proper  vowels 
in  the  language,  and  regulate  and  afeertain  its  true 
pronunciation.  Though  they  differ  from  the  Jews 
with  refpedt  to  the  origin  of  thefe  points,  they  yet  al¬ 
low  them  a  pretty  high  antiquity,  aferibing  them 
to  Ezra  and  the  members  of  the  great  fynagogne.  ^ % 

At  length,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  The  Mafo- 
century,  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  German  Jew  who  retie  j  oints 
then  flourifhed  at  Rome,  difeovered  the  ddufion,  and*mo<ierri 
made  it  appear  that  thefe  appendages  had  never  been  mve  1  u 
in  life  till  after  the  writing  of  the  talmuds,  about 
500  years  after  Chrift.  This  innovation  raifed  Elias 
a  multitude  of  adverfaries,  both  of  his  own  country¬ 
men  and  Chriftians.  Among  the  latter  appeared  the 
two  Buxtorfs,  the  father  and  the  fon,  who  produced 
fome  cabbaliftical  books  of  great  antiquity(x),  at  leafl 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  in  which  there  was  ex- 
prefs  mention  of  the  points.  The  Buxtorfs  were  an- 
fwered  by  Capellus  and  other  critics  *,  till  Father  *  Walton, 
Morinus  §,  having  examined  all  that  had  been  urged  on  ^ujHn,aud 
both  Tides,  pioduced  his  learned  differtation  on  that  fub-^ 
jeft  ;  againft  which  there  has  been  nothing  replied  o f'psL 
aiiy  confeqnence,  whilft  his  work  has  been  univerfnlly 
admired,  and  his  opinion  confirmed  by  thofe  that  have 
beaten  the  fame  field  after  him. 

According  to  this  learned  father,  it  plainly  appears 
that  neither  Origen,  nor  St  Jerome,  nor  even  the 
compilers  of  the  talmuds,  knew  any  thing  of  what 
has  been  called  the  vowel  points;  and  yet  thefe  books, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  were  not  finifhed  till 
the  feventh  century.  Even  the  Jewtffi  rabbis  who 
wrote  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  were  not  in  the  lead  acquainted  with 
thefe  points.  He  adds,  that  the  firft  veitiges  he  could 
trace  of  them  were  in  the  writings  of  rabbi  Ben  Abtr 
chief  of  the  weftern,  and  of  rabbi  Ben  Naphtali  chief  of 
the  eaftern,  fchool,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  fo  that  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be 
older  than  the  beginning  of  that  period. 

Some 


(r)  II.  Kings,  chap.  -xvii.  ver.  24.  “  And  the  king  of  Affyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cir- 

.thah,  and  from  Avah,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.’* 
Babylon,  and  Cuthah,  and  Avah,  were  neighbouring  cities,  and  undoubtedly  both  fpoke  and  wrote  in  the 
Chaldaic  Ryle.  The  natives  of  Hamath  fpoke  the  Syriac,  which  at  that  time  differed  very  little  from  the 
Chaldaic. 

(s)  Cafaubon,  Grotius,  Voffius,  Bochart,  Morin,  Brerewood,  Walton,  Prideaux,  Huet,  and  Lewis  Capel, 
always  a  fworn  enemy  to  Buxtorf.  All,  then,  have  maintained  the  fame  ground  with  Scaliger ;  how  truly, 

appears  above.  .  ^  t  .  , 

(t)  The  term  maforah  or  majforeth  fignifies  “  tradition  and  imports  the  unwritten  canon  by  which  the 

-reading  and  writing  of  the  facred  books  was  fixed.  . 

(u)  Thefe  points  are  14  in  number,  whofe  figures,  names,  and  effects,  may  be  feen  in  moft  Hebrew 

grsnuii3r8»  * 

(x)  Thefe  books  are  the  Bahir ,  Zahart  and  the  Ktzr'u  As  for  the  Kizri,  the  Jews  make  it  about  1900  years 
old;  and  the  other  about  a  century  later.  But  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  in  fuch  matters  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

r 
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Hebrew  Some  learned  men  (y)  have  afcribed  the  invention 
^Language.  0f  the  VOWel  points  in  queftion  to  the  rabbis  of  the 
fchool  of  Tiberias  ;  which,  according  to  them,  flourifh- 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century.  This 
opinion  is  by  no  means  probable,  becaufe  it  appears 
plain  from  hiftory,  that  before  that  period  all  the 
Jewifh  feminaries  in  that  province  were  deflroyed,  and 
their  heads  forced  into  exile.  Some  of  tliefe  retired 
into  Babylonia,  and  fettled  at  Sora,  Naherda,  and 
Pombeditha,  where  they  eflablifhed  famous  univerfi- 
ties.'  After  this  era  there  remained  no  more  any  rab¬ 
binical  fchools  in  Judaea,  headed  by  profeflbrs  capable 
of  undertaking  this  difficult  operation,  nor  indeed  of 
Efficient  authority  to  recommend  it  to  general  prac¬ 
tice,  l  ad  they  been  ever  fo  thoroughly  qualified  foi  ex¬ 
ecuting  it. 

Capellus  and  father  Morin,  who  contend  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  vowel-points,  acknowledge 
that  there  can  certainly  be  no  language  without  vocal 
founds,  which  are  indeed  the  foul  and  cfience  of 
fpeech  j  but  they  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  ac¬ 
tually  contains  vowel  characters,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  and  the  alphabets  of  modern  Europe. 
The  mat  res  Thefe  are  aleph,  het*vau,jod.  Thefe  they  call  the  ma- 
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tres  ledionis ,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  parents  of  reading, 
To  thefe  fome,  we  think  very  properly,  add  am  or dm, 
ajin.  Thefe,  they  conclude,  perform  exactly  the  fame 
office  in  Hebrew  that  their  defendants  do  in  Greek. 
It  is  indeed  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Samaritan  or  Hebrew. 
This  pofition  we  fhail  prove  more  fully  when  we  come 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Hitherto 
the  analogy  is  not  only  plaufibie,  but  the  refemblance 
precife.  The  Hebrews  and  Samaritans  employed  thefe 
vowels  exa&ly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Greeks  ; 
and  fo  all  was  eafy  and  natural. 

But  the  afferters  of  the  Maforetic  fyftem  maintain, 
that  the  letters  mentioned  above  are  not  vowels  but 
confonants  or  afpirations,  or  any  thing  you  pleafe 
but  vocal  letters.  This  they  endeavour  to  prove  from 
their  life  among  the  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  other 
oriental  nations  :  But  to  us  it  appears  abundantly 
{{range  to  fuppofe  that  the  Greeks  pronounced  beta , 
gamma,  delta ,  &c.  exa&ly  as  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Phoenicians  did,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  did  not 
adopt  their  mode  of  pronunciation  with  refped  to 
the  five  letters  under  confideration.  To  this  argu¬ 
ment  we  think  every  ohje&ion  muft  undoubtedly  yield. 
The  Greeks  borrowed  their  letters  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  ;  thefe  letters  were  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan. 
The  Greeks  wrote  and  (z)  pronounced  all  the  other 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  except  the  five  in  queftion, 
in  the  fame  manner  with  their  originals  of  the  ea(i  : 
if  they  did  fo,  it  obvioufly  follows  that  the  Greek  and 
oriental  office  of  thefe  letters  was  the  fame. 

Another  ohje&ion  to  reading  the  Hebrew  without 
the  aid  of  the  Maforetic  vowel  points,  arifes  from 
the  confideration,  that  without  thefe  there  will  be  a 
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great  number  of  radical  Hebrew  words,  both  noting  Hebrew 
and  verbs,  without  any  vowel  intervening  amongft  Language; 
the  confonants,  which  is  certainly  abfurd.  Nothwith-  ""~~v 
{landing  this  fuppofed  abfurdity,  it  is  a  well  known 
fad,  that  all  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  feriptures, 
ufed  in  the  Jewifh  fynagogues  throughout  the  world, 
are  written  or  printed  without  points.  Thefe  copies 
are  deemed  facied,  and  kept  in  a  coffer  with  the 
greatefl  care,  in  allufion  to  the  ark  of  the  teftimony* 
in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  The  prefed,  however, 
reads  che  portions  of  the  law  and  hagiographa  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  The  fame  is  done  by  the  remains 
of  the  Samaritans  at  this  day.  Every  oriental  fcholar 
knows  that  the  people  of  thefe  countries  look  upon 
confonants  as  the  {lamina  of  words.  Accordingly,  in 
writing  letters,  in  difpatches  upon  bufinefs,  and  all 
affairs  of  fmall  moment,  the  vowels  arc  general]/ 
omitted.  It  is  oSvious,  that  in  every  original  lan¬ 
guage  the  found  of  the  vowels  is  variable  and  of  little 
importance.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  natives  of  the 
country  would  find  it  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
learn  to  read  without  the  help  of  the  vowels.  They 
knew  the  words  beforehand,  and  fo  might  readily* 
enough  learn  by  pradice  what  vowels  were  to  be  in¬ 
fer  ted,  ( 

When  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language,  as  it 
certainly  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  vulgar  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity  ;  fuch  fnb- 
fidiaries  might,  we  think,  have  been  ufeful,  and  of 
courfe  might  poffibly  have  been  adopted  for  the  ufe 
of  the  vulgar  :  but  the  feribe,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
learned  rabbi,  probably  difdained  fuch  beggarly  ele¬ 
ments.  We  {hall  in  this  place  hazard  a  conjedure, 
which,  to  us  at  leaf!,  is  altogether  new.  We  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  an  inventive, 
ingenious  people,  had,  prior  to  the  age  of  Cad¬ 
mus,  who  firit  brought  their  letters  into  Greece, 
adopted  the  more  commodious  method  of  inferring 
the  vowels  in  their  proper  places  ;  whereas  the  Jews, 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  anee- 
itors,  continued  to  write  and  read  without  them.  In 
this  manner  the  Gephurari  who  were  the  followers  *  Herod, 
of  Cadmus,  communicated  them  to  the  Jones  their 
neighbours.  We  arc  convinced  that  the  materials  ofCa^  ^ 
the  Greek  tongue  are  to  be  gleaned  up  in  the  eaft ; 
and  upon  that  ground  have  often  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  origin  of  Greek  words  in  the  Hebrew,  Phoe¬ 
nician,  Chaldean,  and  Arabian  languages.  Reading 
without  the  vowel  points  we  have  feldom  failed  in  our 
fearch ;  but  when  we  followed  the  method  of  reading  pr0o/that 
by  the  Maforetic  points,  we  feldom  fucceeded  ;  and  the  Mafo- 
this,  we  believe,  every  man  of  tolerable  erudition  rcbc  points 
who  will  make  a  trial  will  find  by  experience  to 
true.  This  argument  appears  to  us  fuperior  to  every  C  *  * 
objedion.  Upon  this  balis,  the  mod  learned  Bochart 
has  ereded  his  etymological  fabric,  which  will  be  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  as  long  as  philolo¬ 
gy  (hall  be  cultivated  by  men. 

3  R  2  It 


(y)  See  Buxtorf  the  father,  in  Tiber,  cap. 5,  6,  7.  Buxtorf  the  fon  de  Antiq.  Pund.  P.  II.  ji. 

(z)  This  is  fo  true,  that,  according  to  Hefychius  and  Suidas,  f to  ad  the  Phoenician,  fignified  te 
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Hebrew  It  has  been  urged  by  the  zealots  for  the  Maforetlc 
pingt.) age ,  fyftern,  that  the  Arabians  and  Perfians  employ  the 
vowel  points.  That  they  do  fo  at  prefent  is  readily 
granted  ;  but  whether  they  did  fo  from  the  beginning 
feems  to  be  the  queition.  That  Arabia  was  overfpread 
with  Jewiffi  exiles  at  a  very  early  period,  is  abundant¬ 
ly  certain.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  retire  to  a 
land  -where  they  would  not  hear  of  war  nor  the  found 
of  the  trumpet.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  prior  to 
the  age  of  the  Arabian  impoftor,  Arabia  fwarmed 
with  Jewifti  fettleinents.  From  thefe  Jews,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  probable  that  their  neighbours  learned  the  ufe  of 
the  points  in  queition  ;  which  in  the  courfe  of  their 
conquefts  the  Saracens  communicated  to  the  Perfians. 

It  has  been  alleged  with  great  fhow  of  renfon,  that 
without  the  vowel  points,  it  is  often  impofiible  to  de- 
velope  the  genuine  fignification  of 'many  words  which 
occur  frequently  in  the  language  ;  many  words  of 
different  and  fometimes  oppofite  fignifications  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  exa&ly  the  fame  confonants.  Without  the 
points  then,  how  are  we  to  know  the  diftindtion  ?  In 
aufvver  to  this  objection,  we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that, 
during  the  firft  period  of  a  language,  it  is  impofiible 
that  there  fhould  not  occur  a  number  of  fimilar  founds 
of  different  fignifications.  This  is  furely  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  poverty  of  the  language.  When  a  few 
terms  have  been  once  fabricated,  men  will  rather  an¬ 
nex  new  fignifications  to  old  terms,  than  be  at  the  ex- 
peuce  of  time  or  thought  to  invent  new  ones.  Tlris 
muff  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew  in  particu¬ 
lar  ;  rnd  indeed  no  language  on  earth  is  without  in- 
flances  of  this  inconveaiency,  which,  however,  in  a 
living  tongue,  is  eafily  overcome  by  a  difference  of  ac¬ 
cent,  tone,  geftqrc,  pronunciation ;  all  which,  we  think, 
might  obviate  the  difficulty. 

From  the  preceding  arguments,  we  thidk  ourfeivea 
authorized  to  infer  that  the  Mafora  is  a  novel  fyftem, 
utterly  unknown  to  the  mod  ancient  Jews,  and  never 
admitted  into  thofe  copiea  of  the  Scriptures  which 
were  deemed  moft  facred  and  moft  authentic  by  that 
people. 

According  to  Origen, 

Brefith  bara  Eloeim  eth  afamaira  oueth  aares. 

Ouaares  aietha  Thoau  ouboou  ouofekh  al  phne  The- 
6m  ourouc  eloeim  maraepheth  al  phne  amaim. 

-  Oniomer  eloeim  iei  or  ouiei  or. 

Ouiar  eloeirw  eth  a6r  khi  tob  ouiabdcl  el6eim  ben 
aor  ouben  aofekh. 


Sea.  I. 

With  refpedt  to  the  original  introduction  of  the  Hebrew 
points,  we  agree  with  the  learned  and  judicious  *  Dr  Language-^ 
Prfdeaux,  who  imagines  that  they  were  gradually  in-  *  Qvn 
troduced  after  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language,part  j. 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  learning  to  read  that  lan-  Book  i. 
guage,  mere  especially  among  the  vulgar.  By  whom 
they  were  introduced,  we  think,  cannot  eafily  be  de¬ 
termined  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  were  all  intro¬ 
duced  at  once,  gr  by  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  They 
have  been  aferibed  to  Ezra  by  many,  for  no  other 
reafon  that  we  can  difeover  but  to  enhance  their  au¬ 
thenticity,  and  becaufe  the  fentiment  is  analogous  to 
the  other  articles  of  reformation  eftabiifhed  by  that  holy 
pried.  If  our  curious  reader  fhould  not  be  fatisfied 
with  the  preceding  detail,  we  mud  remit  him  to  Ca- 
pellus  and  Morinus  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  two  Bux- 
torfs,  Schultens,  and  Dr  James  Robertfon  profeffor. 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  other.  This  learned  orientalid,  in  his  differ- 
tation  prefixed  to  his  Clavis  Pentateuch i,  has  collected 
and  arranged,  with  a  true  fpirit  of  criticifm,  every 
thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Ma- 
foretical  fydem. — S’  Pergama  dextra  defendi  poflent,  etiam 
hac  defenfa  futjjent.  .  _  3£ 

St  Origen,  who  dourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  From  Ori- 
the  3d  century,  was  a  profound  Hebrew  fcholar.  He  £en’s Hex- 
pubiifhed  a  mod  laborious  arid  learned  work,  which  is 
generally  called  the  Hexap/a,  becaufe  it  confided  of 
fix  columns  ;  the  firft  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew 
text ;  the  fecond,  the  fame  text,  but  written  in  Greek 
characters  ;  the  third  column  exhibited  the  verfion  of 
Aquila  ;  the  fourth,  th2t  of  Symmachus  ;  the  fifth, 
the  Septuagint ;  and  the  fixth,  the  verfion  of  Thco- 
dotan.  In  fome  fragments  of  that  vad  work  which 
are  dill  extant,  we  have  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Hebrew  was  pronounced  in  the  third 
century,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  was  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  which  refults  from  obferving  the  Mafo- 
retical  points.  The  following  is  an  inftance  copied 
from  the  beginning  of  Genefis. 

According  to  the  Ma  sorites. 

Berefhith  bara  Elohim  eth  afhimajim  veeth  aaretz. 

Veaaretz  ajetha  thoou  vaboou,  vekhofhek  gnal  penc 
theom  verouakh  elohim  merakhepheth  gnal  pene  ham* 
maim. 

Vaiomer  elohim  jehi  or,  vajehi  or. 

Vajare  elohim  eth  aor  ki  tob  vajabedel  elohim  bem 
aor  oubein  hakhofhek. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Upon  the  whole,  we  prefume  to  give  it  as  our  opi¬ 
nion,  that  in  the  mod  early  periods,  the  vowels  alcph , 
he,jod  or  yodt  *va*iv  or  wa<w,  and  perhaps  oin  or  ajiny 
37  were  regularly  written  wherever  they  were  founded. 
And  the  This  to  us  appears  plain  from  the  pra&ice  of  the  an- 
pra&ice  of  cient  Greeks.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Sa- 
Greeks16”1  mar*tan  an<^  Phoenician  alphabets  were  the  fame  ;  and 
that  the  former  was  that  of  the  Jews  originally.  The 
Phoenicians  certainly  wrote  the  vowels  exa&ly,  for 
fo  did  the  Greeks  who  copied  their  alphabet :  If  the 
Phoenicians  wrote  their  vowels,  fo  then  did  the  Jews  of 
the  age  of  Cadmus ;  but  Cadmus  was  contemporary 
with  fome  of  the  earlieft  judges  of  Ifraelj  the  confe¬ 
rence  i»  evident,  namely,  that  the  Jews  wrote  their 


vowels  as  late  as  the  arrival  of  that  Coloney- chief  in 
Greece.  We  ought  naturally  to  judge  of  the  Hebrew 
by  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabian,  its  fider  dia- 
ledls.  All  thefe  languages  in  ancient  dimes  had  their* 
vowels  regularly  inferted  ;  and  why  not  the  Hebrew 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  reft  ? 

As  thefe  firft  vowela,  which  were  coeval  with  the 
other  letters,  often  varied  in  their  found  and  applica¬ 
tion,  the  points,  in  all  appearance,  were  firft  invented 
and  employed  to  afeertain  their  different  founds  in 
different  connexions.  Other  marks  might  be  invent¬ 
ed  to  point  out  the  various  tones  of  voice,  like  the 
r «*>/»  or  accents,  with  which  the  vowels  were  to  be 
enounced,  as  was  done  among  the  later  Greeks.  In 
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procefs  of  time,  in  order  to  promote  celerity  of  wri¬ 
ting,  the  vowels  were  omitted,  and  the  points  fublli- 
tuted  in  their  place. 

Before  we  concluJe  otir  obfervations  on  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  omitting  to  interlard  our  details  with  quota¬ 
tions  ftom  the  two  Talmuds,  the  Mifhna,  the  Gema- 
ra,  the  Cabbalas,  and  a  multitude  of  rabbinical  wri¬ 
ters  who  are  commonly  cited  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 
We  believe  we  could  have  quoted  aim  oil  numberlefs 
paffages  from  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Father  Morin,  Capel¬ 
ins,  and  other  Hebrew  critics,  with  no  great  trouble 
to  ourfelves,  and  little  emolument  to  the  far  greater 
part  of  our  readers.  But  our  opinion  is,  that  fuch  a 
pedantic  difplay  of  philological  erudition  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  excited  the  mirth  of  our  learned,  and 
roufed  the  indignation  of  our  unlearned,  readers.  Our 
wifh  is  to  gratify  readers  of  both  deferiptions,  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  edification  of  one  clafs  without  dif- 
gufting  the  other. 

We  cannot,  we  imagine,  handfomcly  take  leave  of 
the  facred  language  without  giving  a  brief  detail  of 
thofe  excellencies  which,  in  our  opinion,  give  it  a 
juft  claim  to  the  fuperiority  over  thofe  other  tongues 
which  have  fometimes  contended  with  it  for  the  prize 
of  antiquity  :  and  of  thefe  the  following  in  our  appre- 
henfion  deferve  particular  notice. 

If  this  language  may  claim  any  advantage  over  its 
antagonifts,  with  refpedl  to  its  being  rather  a  mother 
than  a  daughter  to  any  of  them,  it  is  undoubtedly 
in  confcquence  of  its  fimplicity,  its  purity,  its  energy, 
its  fecundity  of  expreffions  and  fignifications.  In  all 
thefe,  notwithftanding  its  paucity  of  words,  i;t  excels 
the  vaft  variety  of  other  languages  which  are  its  cog¬ 
nate  dialers.  To  thefe  wc  may  add  the  fignificancy 
of  the  names,  both  of  men  and  brutes ;  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  latter  of  which  are  more  clearly 
and  more  fully  exhibited  by  their  names  in  this  than 
in  any  other  tongue  hitherto  known.  Befides,  its 
well  authenticated  antiquity  and  the  venerable  tone  of 
its  writings  furpafs  any  thing  left  upon  record  in  any 
other  dialed!  now  extant  in  the  world.  Thefe  extra¬ 
ordinary  qualities  excite  our  admiration  at  prefent  un 
der  every  difadvantage ;  and  from  this  circumftance 
'we  may  infer  its  incomparable  beauty  in  tlieage  of  the 
Jewifh  legiflator,  and  what  effects  it  would  naturally 
produce,  could  we  know  it  now  as  it  was  fpoken  and 
written  in  the  days  of  David  an  1  Solomon. 

As  far,  however,  as  We  underftand  it  in  its  prelent 
mutilated  condition,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  its  cha- 
ra&er  from  thofe  few  books  that  have  come  down  ( to 
our  time,  we  plainly  perceive  that  its  genius  is  firnplc, 
primitive,  natural,  and  exadlly  conformable  to  the  cha- 
radler  of  thofe  uncultivated  patriarchs  who  ufed  it 
themfdves,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  their  defendants  in 
its  native  purity  and  Simplicity.  Irs  words  are  com¬ 
paratively  few,  yet  concife  and  exprelTive ;  derived 
from  a  very  fmali  number  of  radicals,  without  the  ar¬ 
tificial  compofitfon  of  modern  languages.  No  tongue, 
ancient  or  modern,  can  rival  it  in  the  happy  and  rich 
fecundity  of  its  verbs,  refulting  from  the  variety  and 
fignificancy  of  its  conjugations ;  which  are  fo  admirably 
arranged  and  diverfified,  that  by  changing  a  letter  or 
two  of  the  primitive,  they  exprefs  the  various  modes 
ot  acting,  fullering*  motion,  reft*  &c,  in  fuch  a.  pre- 
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cife  and  fignificant  manner,  that  frequently  in  one 
word  they  convey  an  idea  which,  in  any  other  lan¬ 
guage,  would  require  a  tedious  paraphrafe.  Thefe 
poiiriorn  might  eafily  be  illuftrated  by  numerous 
examples  ;  but  to  the  Hebrew  fcholar  thefe  wrould  be 
fuperfhious,  and  to  the  illiterate  clafs  neither  intereft- 
ing  nor  entertaining. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  monofyliabic  tone  of  the 
language,  which,  by  a  few  prefixes  and  affixes  without 
afftdling  the  radix,  varies  the  fignificution  almoft  at 
pleafure,  while  the  method  of  affixing  the  perfon  to 
the  verb  exhibits  the  gender  of  the  objedl  introduced* 

In  the  nouns  of  this  language  there  is  no  flexion  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  neceffary  to  point  out  the  difference  of  gen¬ 
der  and  number.  Its  cafes  are  diftinguifhed  by  articles, 
which  are  only  fingle  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
word:  the  pronouns  are  only  fingle  letters  affixed;  and 
the  prepofitions  are  of  the  fame  charadler  prefixed  to 
words.  Its  words  follovvone  another  in  an  eafy  and  natural 
arrangement,  without  intricacy  or  tranfpofition,  with¬ 
out  fufpending  the  attention  or  involving  the  fenfe  by 
intricate  and  artificial  periods.  Ail  thefe  flriking  and 
peculiar  excellencies  combined,  plainly  demonftrate  the 
beauty,  the  liability,  and  antiquity  of  the  language 
under  confideration. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  infinuate 
that  this  tongue  continued  altogether  without  changes 
and  imperfedlions.  We  admit  that  many  radical 
words  of  it  were  loft  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  and  that 
foreign  ones  were  fubftituted  in  their  place.  The 
long  fojourning  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt,  a»d  their 
clofe  connection  with  that  people,  even  quoad  facra , 
muft  have  introduced  a  multitude  of  Egyptian  vo¬ 
cables  and  phrafes  into  the  vulgar  dialed!  at  lenft, 
which  muft  have  gradually  incorporated  with  the  writ¬ 
ten  language,  and  in  procefs  of  time  have  become  parts 
of  its  effence.  In  Egypt,  the  Ifraelites  imbibed  thofe 
principles  of  idolatry  \vhich  nothing  lefs  than  the  final 
extirpation  of  their  polity  could  eradicate.  If  that 
people  were  fo  obftinately  attached  to  the  Egyptian 
idolatry,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  would  be 
averfe  from  the  Egyptian  language.  Befides,  the 
Scripture  informs  us,  that  there  came  up  out  of  Egypt 
a  mixed  multitude ;  a  circurrrftance  which  muft  have  in- 
fedted  the  Hebrew  tongue  with  the  dialed!  of  Egypt. 

As  none  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  radicals  exceed  three 
letters,  whatever  words  exceed  that  number  in  their 
radical  ftate  may  be  juitly  deemed  of  foreign  extrac¬ 
tion. 

Some  Hebv’ew  critics  have  thought  that  verbs  cen~ 
ftitute  the  radicals  of  the  whole  language  ;  but  this 
opinion  appears  to  us  ill  founded  :  for  though  many 
Hebrew  nouns  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  verbs, 
we  find  at  the  fame  time  numbers  of  the  latter  dedu¬ 
ced  from  the  former. 

Before  we  conclude  our  detail  of  the  Hebrew  Hu tchinfa^ 
tongue,  a  few  of  our  readers  may  poffibly  imagine  nianifm.- 
that  we  ought  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Hutchin- 
fonian  fyftem  ;  a  fyftem  fo  highly  in  vogue  not  many 
years  ago.  But  as  this  allegorical  fch«me  of  interpre¬ 
tation  is  now  in  a  manner  exploded,  we  ffiall  beg  leave 
to  remit  our  curious  Hebraift  to  Mr  Holloway’s 
Originals  a  fmali  book  in  2  vols  8vo,  but  replete  with 
multifarious  erudition,  efpecially  in  the  Hutchinfonian 
ftyle  and  chara&er.— Fidcs  fit  penes  anigrem. 
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of  that  patriarch  by  Hagar,  penetrated  into  the  very  Arabic 
centre  of  the  peninfula  ;  incorporated,  and  in  procefs  ^ar,£ua£‘- 
of  time  became  one  people  with  the  Kobtanites.  Ano-  v" 
Arabic  Ian-  We  now  proceed  to  give  feme  account  of  the  Arabian  ther  region  was  poffcffed  by  the  children  of  the  fame 
jiuageori-  language,  which  ie  evidently  one  of  the  After  diale&s  holy  man  by  Cheturah  his  fecond  wife.  The  Moabites, 
yin  ally  He-  cf  the  Hebrew.  Both,-  we  imagine,  were  originally  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Amaiekites,  Sec.  who  fettled 
brew.  the  fame  ;  the  former  highly  improved  ana  enlarged  ;  in  the  various  regions  of  Arabia  Petrrea,  were  all 
the  latter,  in  appearance,  retaining  its  original  Am-  branches  of  Abraham’s  family,  and  ufed  the  fame  lan- 
plicity  and  rude  afpedf,  fpoken  by  a  people  of  a  genius  guage  with  their  great  progenitor.  The  Scripture 
by  no  means  inventive.  In  this  inquhy,  too,  as  in  indeed  fpeaks  of  people  who  inhabited  the  country  lad 
the  former,  we  (hall  fp are  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  de*  mentioned  prior  to  the  branches  of  Abraham’s  family  ; 
feending  to  the  grammatical  minutiae  of  the  tongue  ;  but  thefe,  according  to  the  fame  hiftory,  were  extir- 
a  method  which,  we  are  perfuaded,  would  neither  gra-  pated  by  the  former.  The  conclufion  then  is,  if  we 
tify  our  learned  nor  edify  our  unlearned  readers.  To  credit  the  Mofaic  account,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  who  are  inclined  to  acquire  the  Arft  elements  the  three  divifions  of  Arabia  did,  in  the  earlieft  periods, 
of  that  various,  copious,  and  highly  improved  tongue,  univerfally  ufe  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
we  beg  to  recommend  Erpenii  Rudimtnia  Ling.  Arab .  There  was,  we  are  fenfible,  a  region  of  Arabia  in- 

Golii  Gram.  Arab,  the  Differtations  of  Hariri,  tranfla-  habited  by  the  Cufhim,  or  defeendants  of  Cufh.  This 
ted  by  the  elder  Schultens  ;  Mr  Richardton’s  PerAc  diftrict  was  Atuated  on  the  conAnea  of  Babylonia.  Our 
and  Arabic  Gram.  &c.  tranfhtors  have  confounded  this  country  with  the 

We  have  pronounced  the  Hebrew  and  Arabian  modern  Ethiopia  ;  and  have  confequently  aferibed  the 
,  After  dialedts ;  a  relation  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  exploits  of  the  Arabian  Cufhim  to  the  Ethiopians, 
has  been  feldom  controverted  :  but  we  think  there  is  The  Arabian  kings  of  Babylon  were  of  thofe  Cufhim. 
authentic  hiftorical  evidence  that  they  were  pofttively  Thefe  were  conquered  and  expelled  Babylonia  by  the 
one  and  the  fame,  at  a  period  when  the  one  as  well  as  Chafidim.  Thefe  fpoke  the  Chaldean  dialed,  as  will 
the  other  appeared  in  its  infant  unadorned  Amplicity.  appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  that  of  the  Abyffi- 
The  following  detail  will,  we  hope,  fully  authenticate  nians.  Here  the  candid  reader  is  deAred  to  refled 
the  truth  of  our  pofltion.  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  are  cogn  ite  di^ieds. 

-s*  Gen.  x.  “  Unto  Eber  (fays  the  Scripture  *)  were  born  two  The  foregoing  proofs,  deduced  from  the  Mofaic 
*5.  Tons.  The  name  of  one  was  Pelcg,  becaufe  in  his  hiftoiy,  will  be  corroborated  by  a  mafs  of  internal  evi- 

days  the  eatth  was  divided  ;  and  his  brother’s  name  dencc  in  the  fucceeding  p-.rts  of  our  inquiry.  r 

was  Joktan,”  or  rather  Yoktan.  This  laft,  fays  the  The  Arabic  tongue,  originally  pure  Hebrew,  was  Gracfuajjy 
facred  hiftorian,  “  had  thirteen  fons  ;  and  their  dweh  in  procefs  of  time  greatly  transformed  and  altered  from  deviated7 
ling  reached  from  Mefha  (Mocha)  to  Sephar  (a),”  a  its  Ample  untophifticated  ftate.  The  Arabians  were  from  chat 
mount  of  the  eaft.  According  to  this  account,  the  divided  into  many  different  tribes;  a  circumftancerimi'1,City- 
defeendants  of  Yoktan  poflefled  all  the  maritime  coafl  which  naturally  produced  many  different  dialers, 
of  Arabia  from  Mefha  (Mocha)  to  mount  Sephar  to-  Thefe,  however,  were  not  of  foreign  growth.  No  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft  of  that  peninfula.  Mofes,  deferibing  reign  enemy  ever  conquered  thofe  independent  hords. 
the  rivers  of  paradife,  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  branches  The  PerAans,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  fometimes  at- 

4  Gen.  u.  of  that  river  f  “  encompaffed  the  whole  land  of  Ha-  tempted  to  invade  their  territories ;  but  the  roughnefs 

3i.  vilah,  where  there  was  great  ftore  of  gold.,,  Haviluh  of  the  ground,  the  fcarcity  of  forage,  the  penury  of 

was  the  twelfth  ton  of  Yoktan,  whom  the  Arabians  water,  and  their  natural  bravery,  always  prote&ed 
call  Kobtan  ;  and  confequently  his  territory  was  Atua-  them.  They  were  indeed  once  invaded  by  the  Abyf- 
ted  towards  the  eaflern  limit  of  the  poffeffions  of  the  Anians  or  Ethiopians  with  tome  fhow  of  fuccefs;  but 

pofterity  of  the  youngeft  ton  of  Eber.  Yoktan  or  thefe  invaders  were  in  a  fliort  time  expelled  the  coun- 

Kobtan  was  too  young  to  be  concerned  in  the  building  try.  Their  language,  of  confcquence,  was  never 

of  the  tower  ;  and  confequently  retained  the  language  adulterated  with  foreign  words  or  exotic  phrafes  and 

of  his  family,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Hebre  w,  idiotm.  Whatever  augmentations  or 'improvements  it 
His  defeendants  muft  have  carried  the  fame  language  received  were  derived  from  the  genius  and  induftry  of 
into  their  refpedtive  fettlemcnts,  where  it  muft  have  the  natives,  and  not  from  adventitious  or  imported 
.been  tranfmitted  to  fucceeding  generations.  The  acquifttions.  From  this  circumftance  we  may  juftiy 
original  language  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Arabians  who  infer,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  was  a  long  time  fta- 
inhabit  a  vaft  tra&  of  country  along  the  fouthern  fhore,  tionary,  and  of  courfe  differed  in  no  contiderahle  de- 
sccording  to  this  dcdu&ion,  was  that  of  their  father  gree  from  its  Hebrew  archetype.  The  learned  Schul- 
Kobtan,  that  the  Hebrew.  Indeed,  the  moil  tens,  in  his  Commentary  on  Job,  hath  fhown,  to  the 
learned  Arabians  of  modern  times  unanimoufly  ac-  convidlion  of  every  candid  inquirer,  that  it  is  impof- 
knowledge  this  patriarch  as  the  founder  of  their  lan-  Able  to  underftand  that  fublime  compoAtion  without 
guage  as  well  as  of  their  nation.  having  recourfe  to  the  Arabic  idioms.  That  patri- 

The  other  diilri&s  of  Arabia  were  peopled  by  the  arch  was  a  Chuzite.  His  country  might  be  reckoned 
offspring  of  Abraham.  The  Ifhmaelites,  the  pofterity  a  part  of  Arabia.  His  three  friends  were  a&ualiy 

Arabians, 
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(a)  Sephar,  in  the  Septuagint  2<wa,  and  in  tome  editions  :  hence  probably  Orig ,  in  Job . 

caj>.  xxii.  ver.  14.  riv ff  tuv  'Ep+tnvtu  Xufug.  t*v  uvea. 
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Arabic  Arabians,  being  the  descendants  of  Ifhmael  and  Efau. 
Language.  His  country  bordered  upon  that  of  the  predatory 
Chaldeans,  who  were  an  Arabian  banditti.  When 
we  confider  all  thefe  circumfiances  in  cumulo ,  we  are 
flrongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
usually  written  in  Arabic,  as  the  language  flood  at 
that  period  ;  which,  according  to  the  moll  probable 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  age  of 
Mofes.  The  lea'rned  are  generally  agreed  that  this 
whole  book,  the  three  firft  chapters  excepted,  is  a 
*  poetical  compofit’on,  replete  with  the  mofl  brilliant 
and  molt  magnificent  imagery,  the  boldeft,  the  jufteft, 
and  moll  gorgeous  tropes  and  allufions,  and  a  grandeur 
of  fentiment  wholely  divine.  Whoever  has  read  the 
poetical  compofitiona  of  the  modern  Arabians,  on  di¬ 
vine  fnbjedls,  with  any  degree  of  tafte,  will,  we  flatter 
ourfelves,  difeover  a  ftriking  fimilarity  both  of  diction 
and  fentiment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we-  think  there  13 
no  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  Arabic  dialed  deviated 
much  from  the  Hebrew  flandard  prior  to  the  Chrif- 
4a  tian  era. 

The  two  Of  thofe  different  dialedts  which  prevailed  among 
Siale^of  t^e  var*olls  tr‘bes  among  which  the  peninfula  of  Ara- 
Arabia.  bia  was  divided,  the  principal  were  the  Hemyaret  and 
the  Koreifii.  Though  fome  of  thefe  were  tributary 
to  the  Tobbts,  or  Hemyaret  fovereign  of  Arabia 
Felix,  yet  they  took  no  great  pains  to  cultivate  the 
language  of  that  province,  and  of  courfe  thefe  people 
did  not  thoroughly  underlland  it.  As  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  tribes,  they  had  no  temptation  to  cultivate 
any  other  language  than  their  own. 

The  Koreilh  tribe  was  the  noblefl  and  the  mofl 
learned  of  all  the  weflern  Arabs  ;  and  the  kaaba,  or 
fquare  temple  of  Mecca,  was  befoie  the  era  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  folely  under  their  protection.  This  temple 
drew  annually  a  great  concourfe  of  pilgrims  from  every 
Arabian  tribe,  and  indeed  from  every  oilier  country 
where  the  Sahian  religion  prevailed.  The  language 
of  the  Koreifii  was  fludied  with  emulation  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Numbers  of  the  pilgrims  were 
people  of  the  firft  rank,  and  pofitfied  all  the  fcience 
peculiar  to  their  country  or  their  age.  Great  fairs  were 
held  during  their  reiidence  at  Mecca,  and  a  variety  of 
gay  amufements  filled  up  the  intervals  of  their  religions 
duties.  In  thefe  entertainments  literary  compofitions 
bore  the  highefl  and  moft  diftinguifhed  rank  ;  every 
man  of  genius  confidering  not  his  own  reputation 
alone,  but  even  that  01  his  nation  or  his  tribe,  as  in- 
terefted  in  his  fuccefs.  Poetry  and  rhetoric  were 
chiefly  efteemed  and  admired  ;  the  firft  being  looked 
upon  as  highly  ornamental,  and  the  other  as  a  neceffary 
accomplifhment  in  the  education  of  every  leading  man. 
An  afiembly  at  a  place  called  Ocadh ,  had  been  in  confe- 
quence  eftablifhed  about  the  end  of  the  fixth  century, 
4,  where  all  were  admitted  to  a  rivalfhip  of  genius. 
The  dialed!  The  merits  of  their  refpeftive  productions  were  im- 
reifh  be^°~  Partia%  determined  by  the  afiembly  at  large  ;  and  the 
tame  the  mo^  approved  of  their  poems,  written  on  filk,  in 
politeft,  characters  of  gold,  were  with  much  folemnity  fufpend- 
and  why.  ed  in  the  temple  as  the  highefl  mark  of  honour  which 
could  be  conferred  on  literary  merit.  Thefe  poems 
were  called  the  Moa/labat,  “  fufpended,”  or  Modhabebat, 
“  golden.”  Seven  of  thefe  are  Hill  preferved  in  many 
European  libraries. 

From  this  uncommon  attention  to  promote  emula- 
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tton,  and  refine  their  language,  the  dialed  of  the  Arabic 
Koreifh  became  the  purefl,  the  richeft,  and  the  moft-  Lan^liage‘ 
polite,  of  all  the  Arabian  idioms,  it  was  fludied  with  **" 
a  kind  of  predilection ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century  it  was  the  general  language  of  Arabia, 
the  other  dialects  being  either  incorporated  with  it, 
or  Hiding  gradually  into  difufe.  By  this  fingular 
idiomatic  union  the  Arabic  has  acquired  a  prodigious 
fecundity  ;  whiift  the  luxuriance  of  fynonymes,  and 
the  equivocal  or  oppofue  femes  of  the  fame  or  fimilar 
words,  hath  furnifhed  their  writers  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  indulging,  in  the  fulleft  range,  their  favourite 
pafiion  for  antithefis  and  quaint  allufion.  One  inftance 
of  this  we  have  in  the  word  veil;  which  fignifies  a 
prince ,  a  friend ,  and  alfo  a  flaw.  This  fame  word, 
with  the  change  of  one  letter  only,  becomes  vali ; 
which,  without  equivocation,  imports  a  fovereign.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  occur  in  almoft  every  page  of  every 
Arabic  dictionary.  ^ 

But  all  thofe  advantages  of  this  incomparable  lan- This  (upe- 
guage  are  merely  modern,  and  do  not  reach  higher r*or*ty  m°e’“ 
than  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  Prior  to^11* 
that  era,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  a  variety  of  dia- 
leds  obtained  ;  and  as  the  Arabs  were  by  their  fitua- 
tion  in  a  manner  fequeftered  from  all  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  fupeifluous  to  inquir'e 
briefly  into  the  caufe  and  origin  of  this  inftantaneous 
and  univerial  change. 

For  a  courfe  of  more  than  20  centuries  the  Ara¬ 
bians  had  been  fhut  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  peninfula,  and  in  a  great  meafure  fecluded 
from  the  reft  of  the  world.  Their  commerce  with 
India  was  purely  mercantile,  and  little  calculated  to 
excite  or  promote  intelledual  improvements.  They 
traded  with  the  Egyptians  from  time  immemorial  ;  but 
fince  the  invafion  and  ufurpation  of  the  pallor  kings, 
every  fhepherd,  that  is,  every  Arabian,  was  an  abomi¬ 
nation  to  the  Egyptians.  From  that  quarter,  there¬ 
fore,  they  could  not  derive  much  intelledual  improve¬ 
ment.  Befides,  when  an  extenfive  territory  is  par¬ 
celled  out  among  a  number  of  petty  fepts  or  clans, 
the  feuds  and  coiitefts  which  originate  from  interfering 
interefts  and  territorial  difputes,  leave  but  little  time, 
and  lefs  inclination,  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  In 
thefe  circumfiances,  the  military  art  alone  will  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  the  profefiion  of  arms  alone  will  be  deem¬ 
ed  honourable.  Of  confequence,  we  find  that,  in  the 
general  opinion,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  the  profefiion  _ 
of  arms,  were  the  only  fciences  cultivated  by  the 
people  in  quelbon.  As  for  the  fcience  of  arms,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  was  both  fludied  and  pra&ifed  at 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  as  to  the  two  former,  we 
imagine  they  were  very  late  acquifitions,  and  fprung 
from  fome  circumftance  external  and  adventitious. 

The  tribe  of  the  Koreifh  were  much  engaged  in 
commerce.  They  exported  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  caf- 
fia,  galbanum,  and  other  drugs  and  fpices,  to  Damas¬ 
cus,  Tripoli,  Palmyra,  and  other  commercial  cities  of 
Syria  and  its  neighbourhood.  Upon  thefe  occafions 
the  Arabian  traders  muft  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  perhaps  with  the  more  amu- 
fing  and  affe&ing  parts  of  the  Grecian  literature-  They 
might  hear  of  the  high  renown  of  Homer  and  De- 
mofthenes ;  and  it  is  not  impofiible  that  fome  of  them 
might,  be  able  to  read  their  compofitione.  Every¬ 
body 
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body  knows  with  what  unremitting  ardour  the  learned 
Arabs,  under  the  firft  khaliffs,  perufed  and  tranfUted 
the  philofophical  works  of  the  Grecian  fages.  The 
very  fame  fpirit  might  animate  their  predeceflors, 
though  they  wanted  learning,  and  perhaps  public  en¬ 
couragement,  to  aroufe  their  exertions.  From  this 
'quarter,  we  think,  the  Arabs  may  have  learned  to  ad¬ 
mire,  and  then  to  imitate,  the  Grecian  worthies. 

The  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  were  the  profefTed  patrons 
of  commerce  as  wMl  as  of  learning.  Under  thefe 
princes  all  nations  were  invited  to  trade  with  that 
happy  country.  The  Arabs,  now  no  longer  fettered 
by  Egyptian  jealoufy,  carried  their  precious  commo¬ 
dities  to  Alexandria  ;  where  the  Grecian  literature, 
though  no  longer  in  its  meridian  fplendor,  (hone  how¬ 
ever  with  a  clear  unfaded  luftre.  The  court  of  the 
iirft  Ptolemies  was  the  retreat  of  all  the  mod  celebra¬ 
ted  geniufes  of  Greece  and  of  the  age ;  in  a  word, 
Alexandria  was  the  native  land  of  learning  and  inge¬ 
nuity.  Here  the  ingenious  Arab  mult  have  heard 
the  praifes  of  learning  inceflantly  proclaimed  ;  mud 
have  been  often  prefent  at  the  public  exhibitions  of 
the  poets  and  orators  ;  and  even  though  he  did  not 
underhand  them  exa&ly,  might  be  charmed  with  the 
melody  of  the  didion,  and  (truck  with  furprife  at  their 
effects  oil  the  audience.  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  re¬ 
flect,  that  the  Arabian  traders  were  the  firft  men  of 
the  nation,  both  with  refped  to  birth,  learning,  and 
fortune.  Thefe  wife  men,  to  ufe  the  language  of 
.Scripture,  infpired  with  the  natural  curiofity  of  their 
race,  might  hear  of  the  celebrated  Olympic  games, 
the  public  recitations  'before  that  afTembly,  and  the 
glorious  prize  bellowed  upon  the  conquerors.  Such 
information  might  animate  them  to  inftitute  fome- 
thing  parallel  at  Mecca,  with  a  view  to  improve 
their  language,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  derive  honour 
and  emolument  to  themfelves.  The  Koreifhim  might 
promife  themfelves  the  like  advantages  from  the  ella- 
blilhment  of  the  fair  and  aiTemblyat  Ocadh,  as  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Elis  drew  from  the  inftitution  of  the  Olympic 
games.  For  thefe  reafons,  we  conje&ure,  the  literary 
competitions  at  the  place  juft  mentioned  were  inftitu- 
tuted  at  fo  late  a  period,  though  the  nation  had  exift- 
*d  more  than  2000  years  before  the  eilablilhment  of 
this  anniverfary.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  Arabs,  notwithftanding  all  the  fine 
things  recorded  of  them  by  their  own  poetical  hifto- 
rians,  and  believed  perhaps  too  eafily  by  thofe  of  other 
countries,  were  in  the  days  of  ignorance  like  the  ear- 
lied  Romans,  latrones  et  femlbarbari.  For  our  part, 
we  think  it  by  no  means  probable,  that  a  people  of 
that  chara&er  fhould,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  of  years, 
have  humbled  upon  fo  laudable  and  fo  beneficial  an  in¬ 
ftitution,  without  taking  the  hint  from  fome  foreign 
one  of  a  fimilar  complexion.  This  we  acknowledge  is 
only  a  conjecture,  and  as  fuch  it  is  fubmitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

There  were,  as  has  been  obferved  above,  two  prin¬ 
cipal  dialeds  of  the  original  Arabic:  The  Hamyarite 
fpoken  by  the  genuine  Arabs,  and  the  Koreifhite  or 
pure  Arabic,  which  at  lad  became  the  general  language 
of  that  people.  The  former  of  thefe  inclined  towards 
the  Syriac  or  Chaldean;  the  litter  being,  according  to 
*hem,  the  language  of  Ifhmad,  was  deeply  tindured 
with  the  Hebrew  idiom.  The  oriental  writers  tell  us 
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that  Terah,  the  grandfather  of  Hamyar,  wa3  the  fird  Arabic 
whofe  language  deviated  from  the  Syriac  to  the  Ara-  kanguage* 
bic.  Hence,  fay  they,  the  Hamyaritic  dialed  mud  n  r 

have  approached  nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  Syriac, 
aud  of  confequence  mud  have  been  more  remote  from 
the  true  genius  of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  tribes.  The  fad  feems  to  (land  thus :  The  Ham- 
yarites  were  neighbours  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Sy¬ 
rians,  and  confequeiitly  were  conneded  with  thofe 
people  by  commerce,  wars,  alliances,  &c.  Thiscircum- 
ftance  introduced  into  their  language  many  phrafes  and 
idioms  from  both  thefe  nations.  1  hat  Terah  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  adulterating  the  dialed  of  the  Humyarites,  is  a 
mere  oriental  legend,  fabricated  by  the  Arabs  after  they 
began  to  perufe  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Koreifh 
being  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Arabia,  were  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  intercourfe  with  foreigners,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
served  their  language  more  pure  and  untainted.  ^ 

The  learned  well  know,  that  the  Koran  was  writ  ten  xhe  Koran 
in  the  dialed  of  the  Koreifh;  a  circumftance  which  written  in 
communicated  additional  fplendor  to  that  branch  of the 
the  Arabian  tongue.  It  has  been  proved,  that  the^1^^* 
language  of  the  origina!  inhabitants  of  Arabia  was 
genuine  Hebrew;  but  upon  this  fuppofition  a  queftion 
will  arife,  namely,  whether  the  Arabians  aduaily  pre- 
ferved  their  original  tongue  pure  and  unfophifticated 
during  a  fpace  of  3000  years,  which  elapfed  between 
the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Mohammed  ?  or,  whether,  ' 

during  that  period,  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  it  underwent  many  changes  and  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  original  flandard  l 

The  admirers  of  that  language  ftrenuoufly  maintain 
the  former  pofition  ;  others,  who  are  more  moderate 
in  their  attachment,  are  difpofed  to  admit  the  latter. 

Chardin  obferves  of  the  oriental  languages  in  general, 
that  they  do  not  vary  and  fludunte  with  time  like  the 
European  tongues*.  “  Ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  admirable, *  Voyage 
dit  il,  et  de  plus  remarquable,  dans  ces  Fugues,  c’eft,v<  1.  3. 
qu’elles  ne  changent  point,  ct  n’ont  point  change  duP*  43- 
tout,  foit  a  I’egard  de  terme8,  foit  a  l’egard  du  tour  : 
lien  n’y  eft,  ni  nouveau  ni  vieux,  nulle  bonne  fa- 
901)  de  parler,  n’a  cede  d'etre  en  credit.  IT Alcoran,  par 
excmple,  eft  aujourdhui,  comme  il  y  a  mille  annees,  le 
modele  de  plus  pure,  plus  courte,  et  plus  eloquente  dic¬ 
tion.”  It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  tranferibe  the  re¬ 
maining  patt  of  the  author’s  refledion  upon  this  fub- 
jed  :  From  the  above  it  plainly  appears  that  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  has  fuffered  no  change 
fince  the  publication  of  the  Koran  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  infinuates,  that  it  had  continued  invariable  in  its 
original  purity  through  all  ages,  from  the  day8  of 
Kobtan  to  the  appearance  of  that  book.  Whether 
both  or  cither  of  thefe  fentiments  is  properly  authen¬ 
ticated  will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

The  learned  Dr  Robertfon,  profeffor  of  oriental  Ian-  Meats  a- 
guages  in  the  univerfuy  of  Edinburgh/informs  us,  that  dop ted  by 
the  Arabians,  in  order  to  preferve  the  purity  of  their  the  Arabs 
language,  ftridiy  prohibited  their  merchants,  who  were  ^cp 
obliged  to  go  abroad  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  ah0f  thcirlan* 
commerce  with  ftrange  women.  We  know  not  where  ^uage. 
this  injundion  is  rcorded,  but  certainly  it  was  a  moll 
terrible  interdid  to  an  amorous  fon  of  the  defart.  If 
fuch  a  prohibition  aduaily  exifted,  we  fufped  it  ori¬ 
ginated  from  fome  other  fource  than  the  fear  of  cor¬ 
rupting  their  language,  jfee  that  as  it  may,  the  Doc- 
8  tor, 
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Arabic  tor,  as  well  as  the  great  Schultens,  is  clearly  of  opi-  count  of  the  Arabic  charaders :  the  following  detail  Arabic 
.Language.  n{on>  that  tjlc  languagC  jn  queftion,  though  divided  in-  is  the  moft  probable  one  we  have  been  able  to  colled  LanSuaSc\ 
to  a  great  number  of  ftreama  and  canals,  ftill  flowed  on  that  fubjed.  v”  J 


pure  and  limpid  in  its  courfe. 

Our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  orientals  arc  already  apprized  of  the  fteady  at¬ 
tachment  of  thofe  people  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  infti- 
tutions.  We  readily  allow,  that  in  the  article  of  Lan¬ 
guage  this  fame  predilection  is  abundantly  obvious  ; 
^  but  every  oriental  fcholar  muff  confefs,  that  the  ftyle 
The  ftyle  K°ran  is  at  this  day  in  a  manner  obfolete,  and 

of  the  Ko-  become  almoft  a  dead  language.  This  fad,  we  be- 
rtr?°W  ^eve>  not  be  queftioned.  If  the  Arabian  has  de- 
op  0  ete,  viated  fo  very  con fiderably  from  the  ftandard  of  the 
Koran  in  little  more  than  1000  years,  and  that  too 
after  an  archetype  is  ascertained;  by  a  parity  of  reafon 
we  may  infer,  that  much  greater  d<  viations  muft  have 
affeded  the  language  in  the  fpace  of  3000  yeai3. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed  by  fuch  as  maintain  the  un- 
fullied  purity  of  the  Arabian  tongue,  that  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew,  or  with  the  ancient 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  Let  any'  one  now  compare  the 
words,  idioms,  and  phrafeology  of  the  Koran  with  the 
remains  of  thofe  three  languages,  and  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  difference  will  be  palpable. 
This  circumftance,  one  would  think,  indicates  in’the 
ftrongeft  terms  a  remarkable  alteration. 

The  Arabs  themfelves  are  agreed,  that,  notwith {land¬ 
ing  the  amazing  fecundity  of  their  language,  vail  num¬ 
bers  of  its  ladical  terms  have  been  irrecoverably  lofl. 
But  this  lofs  could  not  be  fupplied  without  either  fa¬ 
bricating  new  words  or  borrowing  them  from  foreign 
languages.  To  the  latter  method  we  have  feen  their 
averfion ;  and  muft  therefore  conclude  that  they  adopt¬ 
ed  the  former. 

The  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  made 
innovations  on  their  language  at  a  very  early  period, 
even  before  conquefts  were  undertaken  :  We  fee  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Arabs  did  not  innovate  as 
well  as  their  neai^ft  neighbours  :  the  Hamyarites  did 
adually  innovate. 

There  are,  we  think,  very  ftrong  reafons  to  believe, 
that  Job  was  an  Arabian,  and  flourifhed  prior  to  Mo* 
fes,  perhaps  as  early  as  Jacob.  The  ftyle,  the  genius, 
the  figurative  tone  of  the  compofition  ;  the  amazing 
fublimity  of  the  fentinient9,  the  allufions,  the  pathos, 
the  boldnefs,  the  variety,  and  irregularity  ;  the  poeti¬ 
cal  enthufiafm  which  pervade  the  whole  poem,  ftrong- 
ly  breath  the  Arabian  fpirft :  indeed  the  very  didion 
^  is  peculiar  to  that  fingle  book,  and  differs  widely  from 
And  re-  that  of  the  Pfalms  and  every  poetical  part  of  the  facred 
fembling  canon.  If  we  compare  this  book  with  Mohammed’s 
brevTin  its  ^or2n>  we  fcarce  find  any  refemblance  of  words 
phrafeolo-  or  pbrafeology ;  but  a  wonderful  fimilarity  of  figures, 
gy.  enthufiafm,  and  elevation  of  fentiments. 

Wc  are  then  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Arabic  did 
^dually  lofe  and  gain  a  multitude  of  vocables  between 
the  era  of  its  firft  eftablifhment  among  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  Joktan  and  Ifhmael  and  the  birth  of  the  im- 
poftor.. 

The  art  of  writing  was  introduced  among  the  Arabs 
at  a  very  late  period  :  Without  the  affiftance  of  this 
art,  one  would  think  it  altogether  fmpcffibl'e  to  pre- 
ferve  any  language  in  its  primseval  purity  and  fimpli- 
city.  Our  curious  readers  may  here  exped  fome  ac- 
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It  is  generally  agreed*,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  * Po cocks'* 
known  among  the  Hamyarites  or  Homeiites  at  a  very  Sped™. 
early  period.  Thefe  people  were  fovereigns  of  Arabia  Ara^‘ 
during  a  courfe  of  many  ages.  Their  character  was  Art  of°wri- 
fomewhat  perplexed  and  confufed.  It  was  called  ^/ting  among 
Mofnad ,  from  the  mutual  connexion  of  the  letteisAhe  Ham- 
The  alphabet  of  thefe  people  refembled  that  of  theyarite3 
Hebrews  both  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  letters, 
and  is  called  abgad  heviz  f,  from  the  firft  ten  letters  off  id.  ibid. 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  artificially  thrown  together. 

“  And  this  word  (fays  the  learned  Chardin  J)  a ,  b,  g,\  Vol. 
d is  formed  of  the  four  letters  which  were  heretofore!'* 
the  firft  in  the  Arabian  language,  as  they  are  ftill  in 
that  of  the  Hebrews.”  The  fame  traveller  is  pofitive 
that  thefe  were  the  ancient  charaders  of  the  Arabs  ; 
that  they  differed  from  Cuphite  letters,  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  introduced  ;  and  that  they  were  furniffied 
with  vowel  points.  Thefe,  we  imagine,  were  the  firft 
rude  /ketches  of  the  Chaldean  charader,  which  pro¬ 
bably  the  Hamyarites  retained  in  their  priftine  unpo- 
liffied  form,  after  they  had  been  poliffied  and  reduced 
to  a  more  elegant  fize  by  the  original  inventors. 

Monuments  bearing  inferiptiona  in  thefe  charaders 
are,  they  tell  us,  ftill  to  be  feen  in  fome  places  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  Some  were  engraved  on  rocks  ;  and  to  thefe  we 
think  it  probable  that  the  patriarch  Job  alludes  in 
thofe  paffages  where  he  feeins  to  intimate  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  have  his  fufferinga  recorded  in  a  book,  and 
graven  in  the  rock  for  ever.  All  the  Arabians  agree, 
that  the  dialed  of  the  Hamyarites  inclined  towards  the 
Syriac  or  Chaldean.  This  we  have  imputed  to  the  con- 
nedion  of  that  people  with  the  Chaldeans,  who  lived  in 
their  neighbourhood.  If  the  Hamyaritic  dialed  was  in- 
feded  with  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  derived  their  letters  from  the  fame  quarter. 

We  conclude  then,  that  the  Hamyarites  knew  thern  Chaldaic 
art  of  writing  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  and  that  the  chara&ersT 
letters  they  employed  were  the  rude  Chaldaic  in  their 
unimproved  ftate  ||.  Some  of  the  Arabians  do  indeed  jj  Pccoch 
hold,  that  Ifhmael  was  the  firft  author  ofleiters  ;  but  Orat.  de 
that  his  charaders  were  rude  and  indiftind,  without  LlnZ' 
any  interval  between  letters  or  words,  and  that  thefe 
were  adopted  by  Kedar  and  his  other  children  :  but 
this  tradition  hath  met  with  little  credit. 

With  refped  to  the  highly  polifhed  KoreiftmeS,  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  letters  till  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Mohammed.  Two  difficulties  here  prefent  themfelves. 

The  firft  is*  how  the  Koreifhite  dialed,  without  the  52 
art  of  writing,  happened  to  excel  all  the -other  dialeds  Art  of  wri- 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  affifted  by  that  art,  apparently 
fo  neceffary  for  preserving  a  language  in  its  origin 
purity.  The  fecond  1*3  ftill,  we  think,  rather  great¬ 
er,  namely,  how  the  Koreifh  learned  that  moft  ufeful 
art  at  fo  late  a  period  as  the  fixth  century.  It  is  a 
well  known  fad,  that  ever  after  the  Bahyionifh  cap¬ 
tivity  Arabia  fwarmed  with  Jewifh  villages,  in  which 
the  art  of  writing  was  generally  known  ;  and  almoft 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  era,  multitudes  of 
Chriftians  retired  to  the  fame  country,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  perfections  which  they  fuffeied  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  In  thefe  circumftauces,  we  think  it  ra- 
3  S  ther 
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Arabic  ther  ft  ran  tre,  that  the  Koreilhites,  highly  polilhed  and  ones,  o  and  u,  he  affigned  a  fmall  <wau>  above.  In  or-  Arabic 
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Language,  acute  a8  they  were,  never  thought  of  laying  hold  on 
the  opportunity  of  learning  an  art  fo  very  ufeful.  Thefe 
two  problems  we  leave  to  be  folved  by  our  more  learn¬ 
ed  readers. 

But  however  they  be  folved,  it  is  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  Koreifh  were  ignorant  of  letters 
till  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  their  prophet. 
Ebn  Chalican (b),  one  of  their  mod  celebrated  hifto- 
rians,  informs  up,  that  Moramer  the  fon  of  Mom, 
an  Anbarian,  a  native  of  Anbaris,  a  city  of  Irak  (c), 
fir'll  invented  alphabetical  chara&er?,  and  taught 
his  countrymen  to  ufe  them,  from  whom  this  noble 
invention  was  derived  to  the  Koreilhites.  Thefe 
letters,  though  neither  beautiful  nor  convenient,,  were 
long  ufed  by  the  Arabs.  They  were  denominated 
Cvphke ,  from  Cupha  a  city  of  Irak.  In  this  chara&er 
the  original  copy  of  the  Koran  was  written.  Thefe 
we  think  were  the  original  clumfy  charafters  which 
were  retained  by  the  vulgar  afeer  the  beautiful  fquare 
Chaldaic  letters  were  invented  ;  and  probably  ufed  by 
priefts,  philofophers,  and  the  learned  in  general.  Thefe 
letters  are  often  at  this  day  ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  the 
titles  of  books  and  public  inferiptions. 

*  Robert  Abauli  the  fon  of  Mocla  %  about  300  years  after 
CU  Pent.  tke  death  of  Mohammed,  found  out  a  more  elegant  and 
P*  35536-  morc  eXpeditious  character.  This  invention  of  Abau- 
Improved  li  was  afterwards  carried  to  perfe&ion  by  Ebn  Bow  la, 
about  30G  who  died  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  413,  when  KaJer 
years  after  was  calipE  of  Bagdad.  This,  character,  with  little  va- 
riation,  obtains  at  this  day.  As  we  think  this  article 
of  fome  importance,  wc  (hall,  for  the  fake  of  our  un¬ 
learned  readers,  transcribe  an  excellent  account  of  this 
whole  matter  from  the  very  learned  Schultens. 

“  The  Cuphic  characters,.  fays  he,  which  had  been 
brought  from  theregion  of  theChaldeans  to  the  province 
of  Htjaz,  and  to  Mecca  its  capital,  in  the  age  of  Mo- 
Lammed,  was  employed  by  the  Koieifhites,  and  in  it 
the  koran  was  firfl  written.  But  as  this  chara&er  w  s 
rude  and  clumfy,  in  confequcnce  of  its  fize,  and  ill 
calculated  for  expedition,  Abauli  Ebn  Mocla  devifed 
a  more  elegant  and  expeditious  one.  This  perfon  was 
vifir  to  Arraditis  the  41ft  caliph,  who  began  to  reign 
in  the  year  of  the  hegira  322.  Accordingly,  in  the 
10th  century,  under  this  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  the 
form  of  the  Arabian  alphabet  underwent  a  change  ;  and 
the  former  clumfy  embai  raffed  chara&er  was.  made  to 
give  way  to  the  polifhed,  eafy,  and  expeditious  type* 
.Regarding  this  expedition  alone,  the  author  of  the 
invention  left  very  few  vowel  chara&ers ;  and  as  the 
Hebrew  manner  of  writing  admits  five  long  ones  and 
five  fhort  in  different  fhapes,  he  taught  how  to  ex- 
prefs  all  the  vowels,  both  long  and  fhort,  fuitably  to 
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der  to  reprefent  the  long  ones,  he  called  in  the  matres  Language* 
leBionis,  the  “  quiefeent  letters  N>V$”  fo  that phata  with  '  "v 
elif  intimated  a  and  0  long,  i.  e.  hameiz  and  ckolem  ;  jod 
placed  after  kef  ram  became  tzerl  and  chirek  long.  IVaw 
annexed  to  damma  made  /church .” 

In  this  paffage,  this  great  orientalifl  acknowledges 
that  the  vifir  above-mentioned,  who  carried  the  Ara* 
bian  alphabet  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfe&ion,  invented 
and  annexed  the  vowel  points  for  the  fake  of  eafe  and 
expedition  in  writing  ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
prior  to  the  tenth  century  the  Arabians  had  no  vowel 
points  ;  and  confequently  either  read  without  vowels, 
or  contented  themfeives  with  the  matres  leflionis  above- 
mentioned. 

The  defign  of  the  author  of  the  invention  in  fabri¬ 
cating  thefe  points,  was  confeffedly  eafe  and  expedi¬ 
tion  in  writing  ;  a  circumftance  which  furnifiies  a  vio-' 
lent  prefumption  that  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  were 
devifed  and  annexed  at  fome  late  period  for  the  very 
fame  purpofes. 

Some,  indeed,  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
Arabians  were  the  original  fabricators  of  the  vowel- 
points.  The  Arabians  §  (fays  the  learned  .Dr  Gre-  *hg  Qri°*n 
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gory  Sharp)  were  the  original  authors  of  the  vowel  anj  Conjt.  tf 
points.  They  invented  three,  called  fatha ,  and  damma,  Lang.  trV* 
and  kefra  :  but  thefe  were  not  in  ufe  till  feveral  years 
after  Mohammed  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  firfl  copies 
of  the  koran  were  without  them.  The  rabbis  hole 
them  from  the  Arabs.”  This,  however,  is  carrying 
the  matter  too  far,  fince  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews 
were  acquainted  with  the  points  in  queftion  long  be¬ 
fore  the  period  above-mentioned. 

Though  it  is  none  of  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  mi¬ 
nute  detail  of  the  pecularities  of  thi3  noble  language,  we 
cannot  omit  obferving  one  thing,  which  indeed  belongs 
to  grammar,  but  is  not  generally  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Arabic  grammarians.  The  roots  of  verbs  in  this  dialed 
are  univerfally  trilateral;  fo  that  the  compofition  of  the 
2  S  Arabian  letters  would  give  near  22,000  elements 
of  the  language.  This  circumftance  demonftrates  the 
fuprifing  extent  of  it :  for  although  great  numbers  of  Sur*  riling 
its  roots  are  irrecoverably  loft,  and  fome  perhaps  were “tentof^ 
never  in  ufe  ;  yet  if  we  fuppofe  10,000  of  them,  with-  [aagu™</C 
out  reckoning  quadriliterals  to  exift,  and  each  of  them 
to  admit  only  five  variations,  one  with  another,  in  form* 
ing  derivative  nouns,  the  whole  language  would  then 
confift  of  50,000  words,  each  of  which  may  receive  a 
multitude  of  changes  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Again,  the  Arabic  feems  to  abhor  the  compofition 
of  words,  and  invariably  exprefies  very  complex  ideas 
by  circumlocution  ;  fo  that  if  a  compound  word  be 
found  in  any  dialed  of  that  language,  we  may  at  once 
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b  RCnius  of  the  language,  by  three,  or  rather  by  pronounce  it  of  foreign  extruebon.  This  is  indeed  a 
two,  fmall  points,  without  any  danger  of  a  miftake's  dift.ngu, flung  feature  in  the  ftrudlure  of  this  tongue, 
I  tnlv  ^Orvinrr  aoolaufe  and  admira-  as  well  as  of  fome  of  its  filter  dialeds.  This  circumftance 


an  abbreviation  truly  deferving  applaufe  and 
tion  ;  for  by  placing  a  very  fmall  line  above 
pieffed  a  and  e  ;  and  by  placing  the  fame  below 
be  meant  to  intimate  i  only, 


he  ex-  has,  in  our  opinion,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
amazing  fecundity  of  that  language  :  for  as  every  in- 
To  the  other  fhort  gredient  in  the  compofition  of  a  complex  idea  requires 


fa}  See  this  whole  detail  in  Dr  Poeock’s  Specim.  Hift.  Arab.  p.  t5o.  etfeq.  n  n 

(c)  Irak,  “  Babylonia,”  from  Erech,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Nimrod.  rI  he  Arabians  have  generally  refto. 

r*d  the  ancient  names  of  places.  Thus  with  them  Tyre  is  Taur,  Sidon  Seyd,  Egypt  Mart,  &c. 
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Arabic  a  word  to  cxprefs  It,  as  many  words  became  neceffary 
Language.  to  complete  the  language  as  there  were  fimple  ideas  to 
be  intimated  by  difeourfe.  Were  all  the  compounds  of 
the  Greek  language  to  be  diflblved,  as  probably  once 
they  were,  the  vocables  of  that  tongue  would  infinitely 
exceed  their  prefent  number. 

The  Arabic  authors  boafl  mofl  unconfcionably  of 
the  richnefs  and  variety  of  their  language.  No  human 
underftandin?,  fay  they,  is  capacious  enough  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  its  treafures.  Infpiration  alone  can  qua- 
*Pococh's  lify  one  for  exhaufting  its  fources  *.  Ebn  Chalawalb, 
tffecimcn.  a  moft  renowned  grammarian  of  theirs,  has  fpent  a 
whole  volume  upon  the  various  names  of  the  lion,  which 
amount  to  5C0  ;  another  on  the  names  of  the  feipent, 
which  make  up  200.  Mohammed  al  Firancabodius 
affirms  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  ufefulnefs  and 
different  denominations  of  honey,  in  which  he  enume¬ 
rates  80  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  he  allures  us  that  he 
was  {till  far  from  having  exhaufted  his  fubjedl.  To 
excel  in  a  language  fo  amazingly  copious,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  proof  of  uncommon  capacity,  and  confidered 
as  no  mean  talent  even  among  the  Koreifhites.  Hence 
Mohammed,  when  fome  people  were  expreffing  their 
admiration  of  the  eloquence  of  the  koran,  told  them 
that  he  had  been  taught  by  the  angel  Gabriel  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Ifhmatl,  which  had  fallen  into  defuetude. 

55  In  a  language  fo  richly  replenifhed  with  the  choiceft 
and  poetry  anc^  energetic  terms,  both  oratory  and  poetry 

of  the  were  cultivated  with  eafe.  All  the  difficulty  conlifted 
Arabs.  in  making  a  choice  among  words  and  phrafes  equally 
elegant.  We  may  compare  one  of  thofe  poets  or  orators 
to  a  young  gentleman,  of  a  tafle  highly  refined,  walk¬ 
ing  into  a  repofitory  where  a  profufion  of  the  richefl 
and  mofl;  elegant  dreffes  are  piled  up  in  wild  confufion. 
Our  beau  is  here  diftrefled  wich  variety  ;  but  to  be 
able  to  choofe  the  moft  handfome  and  mofl  becoming, 
he  muft  have  received  from  nature  a  fuperior  good 
tafle ;  which  he  mufl  like  wife  have  cultivated  by  affi- 
duous  induflry,  and  by  affociating  with  the  mofl  gen¬ 
teel  company. 

The  orations  of  the  Arabs  were  of  two  kinds,  me¬ 
trical  and  profaic.  The  former  they  compared  to 
.pearls  fet  in  gold,  and  the  latter  to  loofe  ones.  They 
were  ambitious  of  excelling  in  both  ;  and  whoever  did 
fo,  was  highly  diftinguifhed.  His  fuecefs  in  either  of 
thofe  departments  was  thought  to  confer  honour,  not 
only  on  his  family,  but  even  on  his  tribe.  In  their 
poems  were  preferved  the  genealogies  of  their  families, 
the  privileges  of  their  tribes,  the  memory  of  their  he¬ 
roes,  the  exploits  of  their  anceflors,  the  propriety  of 
their  language,  the  magnificence  of  banquets,  the 
generofity  of  their  wealthy  chiefs  and  great  men,  &c. 
After  all>  we  cannot  avoid  being  of  the  unpopular 
opinion,  that  this  mighty  parade  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  did  not  reach  backward  above  two  centuries 
before  the.  birth  of  Mohammed,  as  it  certainly  vanilhed 
at  the  era  of  the  propagation  of  his  religious  mftitu- 
tions.  The  two  fucceeding  centuries  were  the  reigns 
of  fuperflition  and  bloodlhed.  The  voice  of  the  mnfes 
is  feldom  heard  amidft  the  din  of  arms. 

The  ancient  Arabs,  at-  whatever  time  poetry  began 
to  be  in  requefl  among  them,  did  not  at  fir  ft  write 
poems  of  confiderable  length.  They  only  expreffed 
themfelves  in  metre  occafionaily,  in  acute  rather  than 
harmonious  firains.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and 
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the  book  of  Ecclefiaftes  *eem  to  be  compofcd  in  this  Arabic 
fpeciea  of  verfification.  The  profody  of  the  Arabs  language, 
was  never  digefted  into  rule3  till  fome  time  after  the 
death  of  Mohammed  ;  and  this  is  faid  to  h  ive  been 
done  by  Al  Khalti  al  Farabidi,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  caliph  Karan  of  Rafchid. 

After  fo  many  encomiums  on  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  one  clafs  of  our  readers  may  poffibly 
expea  that  we  fhould  fubjoin  a  brief  detail  of  its  ge-  Genius  and 
nius  and  charaaer  ;  and  this  we  fhall  do  with  all  pof-  character 
fible  brevity.  of  the  lan- 

All  the  primary  or  radical  words  of  the  language 
are  compofed  of  different  combinations  of  confonants 
by  triads  ;  fo  that  the  various  combinations  and  con¬ 
junctions  of  radicals  mike  more  than  10,000,  even  with¬ 
out  inclu  ling  thofe  which  may'arife  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  guttural  letters.  From  this  quality  of ‘the 
language  has  flowed  that  {lability  of' the  dialed  which 
has  preferveH  it  pure  and  entire  for  fo  many  thou- 
fand  years,  and  fecured  it  from  thofe  changea  and 
th*.t  fluctuation  to  which  mofl  other  tongues  are  fub- 
jed. 

Perhaps,  notwithftanding  its  copioufnefs  and  varie¬ 
ty,  no  other  language  can  vie  with  the  one  in  que- 
flion  in  point  of  perfpicuity  and  precifion.  It  is  pof- 
feffed  of  a  brevity  and  rotundity  which,  amidft  the 
greatefl  variety,  enables  it  to  exprefs  with  clearnel3 
and  energy  what  could  not  be  expreffed  in  any  other 
tongue  without  tedious  circumlocutions.  To  this 
purpofe  vve  fhall  beg  leave  to  tranferibe  a  paffage  from 
Bifhop  Pocock’s  oration  on  the  Arabic  language. 

As  we  imagine  few  of  our  readers  who  will  have  the 
curiofity  to  perufe  this  article  can  be  unacquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue,  we  fhall  give  it  as  it  {lands  in 
the  original,  without  a  tranflatiou  : 

“  Neque  in  nulla  certe  laudis  parte,  mira  ilia  qua, 
non  folum  verborum  in  fignificando,  perfpicuitate,  fed 
in  prolatione,  elegantiae  et  dulcedini  caverunt,  fedu- 
litas  ;  quoque,  non  folum  accurata,  inter  literas  ex  fig- 
nificata  proportione,  fenfus  vei  intenfioni,  vel  remif- 
fioni,  prout  res  poftulaverit,  literarum  appofitione, 
fnbdudione,  vel  juxta  organorum,  rationem  profpe- 
xernnt ;  fedetne  quid  delicatuli3  auribus  ingratnm,  ne 
quid  horridum,  aut  ao-u^vcv,  reperiatur,  effecerunt. 

Hoc  in  genere  eft,  quod  nufpiam  in  verbo'aliquo,  ge¬ 
nuine  apud  Arabes  originis,  concurrunt,  non  interce- 
dente  vocalis  alicujus  motione  confonantes,  cum  vel 
tres,  vel  plures,  aliis  in  Unguis  frequenter  collidantur. 

Immo  neque,  fi  adfint,  qua  afperitati  remedio  lint,  vo- 
cales,  quas  libet  temere  tamen  committunt  confonantes; 
fed  ita  rei  natura  poftulat,  ut  concurrere  debeant  ilia, 
quae  fe  invicem,  fine  afperitatis  indu&ione  confequi,  et 
inter  fe  conneCti  con  poffint ;  illi  vel  fitus,  vel  litera¬ 
rum  mutatione,  eas  abjiciendo,  inferendo,  emolliendo* 
aliifve  quibus  poffent  modis,  remedia  quacrunt  ;  adeo 
ab  omni,  quod  vel  abfonum,  vel  dillonum  eft.  abhorrent. 

Quod  fi  nobis  fecus  videntur,  et  afperius  fonare  ab  A- 
rabibus  prolata,  illud  auribus  noflris,  et  ufui,  non  lin¬ 
guae  irnputandum,  nec  mollius  illis  fonare  noftra,  quam 
eorum  nobis  cenfendum.  Quin  et  gutturalium,  quee 
nobis  maxima  afperitatis  caufa  videntur,  alfentiam,  ut 
magnum  in  lingua  Graeca  defeCtum,  arguunt  Arabes.” 

The  learned  Dr  Hunt,  late  profeffor  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  languages  at  Oxford,  is  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  with  the  very  learned  prelate,  part  of  whole  01a- 
3  S  2  tiofc 
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Arabic  tion  we  have  tranfcribed  above,  with  refpeft  to  the 
Language.^  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  Arabian  language  : — 
i  '  '  Nufquam,  mihi  credite,  (inquit  ille)  auribus  magis 
parcitur  quam  in  Arabia  ;  nulla  lingua  a  *K*o$cjvtxi  alie- 
nior  quam  Arabica.  Quamquam  enlm  nonnullse  ejua 
liters  minus  fortaffe  fuaviter,  iramo  dnrius  etiam  fo- 
nuermt,  ita  tamen  Arabes  eas  temperarunt  cum  lenibus, 
duras  cum  moilibus,  graves  cum  acutis  mifcendo,  voces 
inde  non  mines  auribus  jucundse,  quam  pronunciatu  fa- 
ciles  confecerint,  totique  fermoni  miram  fonorum  tam 
dulcedincm  quam  varietatem  addiderint.  Quod  qui- 
dem  orationis  modulmdae  ftudium  in  Corano  adeo  ma- 
nifeftum  eft,  ut  primi  Iflamifmi  oppugnatores  eum  li- 
brum  m?gica  ideo  arte  feriptum  dixerint.  Non  auri¬ 
bus  tantnm  gratus  eft  Arabifmus,  fed  et  animi  con- 
ceptibus  exprimendis  aptus,  fonos  fuos  f  ntentiis  femper 
accommodaus,  et  feliei  verhorum  jundlura  eorum  natu- 
xam  depingens.” 

To  thefe  we  might  add  quotations  from  Erpenius’s 
oration  on  the  fame  fuhjeft,  from  Golius,  Schultens, 
Hottinger,  Bochart,  and  bir  William  Jones ;  befides 
a  whole  cloud  of  oriental  witneffes,  whofe  extrava¬ 
gant  encomiums  would  rather  aftoniffi  than  edify  the 
far  greater  part  of  our  readers.  Thife  panegyrics  may 
perhaps  be  in  fome  meafure  hyperbolical ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  we  believe  them  pretty  well  founded.  At  the 
fame  time  we  are  convinced  that  the  Arabic,  how¬ 
ever  melodious  in  the  ears  of  a  native,  founds  harfh  and 
Unharrnonious  in  that  of  a  European. 

57  When  we  confuler  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the 

Difficulty  Arabic  tongue,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  to  ac- 
c>f  acquiring  ^ujre  a  to]eraye  degree  of  fkill  in  its  idioms,  is  a  more 
knowledge  difficult  talk  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  at  lead  fome 
©fit.  people  who  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  lAtin,  and  likewife  of  the  more  fafhion- 
able  modern  languages,  with  facility  enough,  have 
found  it  fo.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  arc  two  claffes 
of  men  who,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  handfomely  dif- 
penfe  with  the  knowledge  of  that  almoft  univerfal 
tongue  :  the  gentleman,  who  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
political  tran fa&ions  of  the  moft  refpe&able  mercan¬ 
tile  company  upon  earth,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  divine,  who  applies  himfelf  to  invefti- 
gate  the  true  purport  of  the  facred  oracles  :  without 
this,  the  former  will  often  find  himfelf  embarraffed  in 
both  his  civil  and  mercantile  negociations ;  and  the 
latter  will  often  grope  in  the  dark,  when  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  that  tongue  would  make  all  fun- 
fhine  around  him. 

Bochart,  Hottinger,  Schultens,  Pocock,  .  Hunt, 
and  Robertfon,  &c.  have  taken  wonderful  pains,  and 
lavifhed  a  profufion  of  learning,  in  proving  the  affinity 
and  dialectical  cognation  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Much  of  this  labour,  we  think,  might  have 
been  fpared.  We  prefnme  to  affirm,  that  no  perfon 
tolerably  verfed  in  both  languages  can  read  a  fingle 
paragraph  of  the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  or  indeed  of  the  Koran  itfelf,  without  being 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  petition  :  it  is  but  ftrip- 
ping  the  latter  of  its  adventitious  frippery,  and  the 
kindred  features  will  immediately  appear. 

The  learned  profeffors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
were  the  firft  who  entered  upon  the  career  of  Arabian 
learning.  To  them  the  European  ftudents  are  prm- 
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ci pally  indebted  for  what  knowledge  of  that  language  Chaldean 
they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain.  Though  lc-  Lan^u3ge, 
veral  Italians  have  contributed  their  endeavours,  yet  ’  ,  * 

the  fruit  of  their  labours  has  been  rendered  almoft  ufe- 
lefs  by  more  commodious  and  more  accurate  works 
printed  in  Holland. 

The  palm  of  glory,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  is 
due  to  Golius,  whofe  works  are  equally  profound  and 
elegant;  fo  perfpicuous  in  method,  that  they  may  al¬ 
ways  be  consulted  without  fatigue,  and  read  without 
languor.  Erpenius’s  excellent  grammar,  and  his  me¬ 
morable  di&ionary,  will  enable  the  ftudent  to  explain 
the  hiftory  of  Talmur  by  Ibni  Arabfhah.  If  he  has  once 
maftered  that  fuhlime  work,  he  will  underftand  the 
learned  Arabic  better  than  moft  of  the.  Khatabs  of 
Conftantinople  or  of  Mecca. 

The  Arabian  language,  however,  notwithftanding 
all  its  boafted  perfections,  has  undoubtedly  fared  the 
fate  of  other  living  languages  ;  it  has  gradually  under¬ 
gone  fuch  confiderable  alterations,  that  the  Arabic 
fpoke  and  written  in  the  age  of  Mohammed  may  be 
now  regarded  as  a  dead  language :  it  is  indeed  fo 
widely  different  from  the  modern  language  of  Arabia, 
that  it  is  taught  and  ftudied  in  the  college  of  Mecca 
juft  as  the  Latin  is  at  Rome. 

The  dialed  of  the  Highlands  of  Yemen  is  faid  to 
have  the  neareft  analogy  to  the  language  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  becaufe  thefe  Highlanders  have  little  intercourfe 
with  ftrangers.  The  old  Arabic  is  through  all  the 
Eaft,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe,  a  learned  tongue,, 
taught  in  colleges,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  per* 
ufal  of  the  beft  authors. 

“  Ut  folia  in  fyl^uis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos ,  &c.” 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Chaldean ,  Phoenician ,  Ethio¬ 
pian  or  Abyffiniany  and  Egyptian  Languages - 

<8 

As  there  is  a  very  ftriCt  connexion  and  diale&i-  Connexion 
cal  analogy  among  thefe  languages,  we  have  arranged  of  the 
them  all  under  one  fe  Ction  •,  efpecially  fince  what  is  Chaldean, 
obferved  relating  to  one  of  them  may,  without  the  ^t1^'CJ1can, 
lead  draining,  be  extended  to  them  all.  We  (hall  begin  an<i  Egyp. 
with  the  Chaldaic.  tian  lan- 

The  Chaldeans,  or  Chafidim,  as  they  are  always gliag<* 
called  in  Scripture,  were  the  defendants  of  Chefed 
the  fon  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham.  The  de¬ 
fendants  of  this  patriarch  drove  the  Cufhim  or  Ara¬ 
bians  out  of  Babylonia,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
that  country  at  a  very  early  period.  As  thefe  Cha- 
fidfm  or  Chaldeans  were  the  pofterity  of  Nahor,  the 
defendant  of  Heber,  they  undoubtedly  fpoke  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Hebrew  tongue  as  well  as  the  other  branches 
of  that  family.  But  being  an  ingenious  inventive 
people,  they  feem  to  have  poliffied  their  language  with 
much  care  and  delicacy  of  tafte. 

The  only  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient  Chaldaic 
language  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures; 
and  thofe  are  contained  in  268  verfes,  of  which  we 
have  200  in  Daniel,  reaching  from  verf  4th  chapter 
2d  to  chapter  8th  exclufive  ;  in  Ezra  67,  in  chapter 
4th,  17  verfes chapter  5th,  the  fame  number; 
chapter  6th,  18  verfes;  and  in  chapter  7th,  15s 
in  Jeremiah,  chapter  10th,  there  is  extant  only  one 
verfe.  Erora  thefe  fragments,  compared  with  the  He- 


from  the 
Hebrew. 
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Chaldean  brew,  it  plainly*  appears,  that  the  difference  between 
that  language  and  the  Chaldaic  is  fcarce  equal  to  that 
*  ,  c*._  j  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialedb  of  the  Greek. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  form  of  the  moft 
ancient  Chaldaic  letters,  it  w  generally  known  that 
the  beautiful  fquare  characters,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  began  to  be  written  after  the  age  of  Ezra, 
were  current  among  them  at  an  era  prior  to  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity.  Thofe  elegant  characters  were 
probal  ly  the  invention  of  the  Chaldean  academies, 
which  were  eftabhfBed  in  various  parts  of  that  exten- 
59  five  and  fertile  country. 

Chaldean  The  Chaldean  declenfions  and  conjugations  differ 
little  from  the  Hebrew  modifications,  that  it  would 
be  almoft  fuperfluous  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  fee- 
tion.  The  moft  effectual  way  to  acquire  an  idea  of 
the  ancient  Chaldaic,  is  to  decompound  the  names 
confefiedly  of  that  dialect,  which  occur  in  many  places 
of  Scripture.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  its 
beautiful  ftru&ure  and  expreflive  energy  will  be  rea¬ 
dily  comprehended  even  by  the  moft  illiterate  claffes 
of  our  readers.  At  the  fame  time,  we  mull  obferve, 
that  the  Chaldaic  and  ancient  Syriac  bore  fo  near  a 
refemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  have  generally 
been  claffed  under  one  head. 

The  firft  Chaldaic  word  that  occurs  in  the  Old 
Teftament  is  bara  “  creavit ”.  This  word  has  all  along 
been  affigned  t©  the  language  under  confidcration ;  for 
what  reafon,  we  confefs  we  are  not  able  to  difeover. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  now  loft. 
The  words  bar ,  “a  fon,”and  bara  “creavit,’*  (rather fdi- 
avit),  may  probably  be  of  that  number.  Another  Scrip¬ 
ture  word  which  is  often  quoted,  and  always  aferibed 
cither  to  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic,  is  igar  or  jegar  fa - 
hadutha ,  which  fignifies  “  a  monument  of  witneffes.” 
Every  body  knows,  that  when  Jacob  and  Laban  made 
their  compact,  the  latter  denominated  the  heap  of 
ftones  reared  upon  that  occafion  in  this  manner;  while 
the  former  called  it  Galeed ,  as  we  now  write  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it.  This  pronunciation,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  us  altogether  genuine.  The  word  is  pro¬ 
bably  compounded  of  gal,  cumulus ,  M  a  heap,”  and 
"V  chad,  <eternitas,feculum,  “  eternity,  an  age:”  fo  that 
gal  chad,  or  galaad  as  it  came  to  be  written  after¬ 
wards,  figniBed  an  49  everlafting  heap.”  Laban  then 
had  refped  to  the  end  for  which  the  monument  was 
ere&ed  ;  but  Jacob  alluded  to  its  duration.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  upon  this  and  every  other  occafion, 
when  Chaldaic  words  are  mentioned,  that  h,  a,  was  a 
favourite  letter  both  with  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans. 
We  may  likewife  obferve,  that  the  fame  people  always 
changed  the  Hebrew  ^  Jhin  into  n  thau ,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Terpentine  found  of  that  confonant. 

The  Chaldaic  names  of  gods,  men,  placcs/&c.  which 
Jumespiire  occur  *n  Scripture,,  appear  to  be  no  other  than  He- 
Hebrew.  brew  polifhed  and  improved.  Bel,  Belus  in  Latin,  is 
evidently  to  Baal,  or  we  think  rather  BecheL  The 
Phoenicians,  and  fometimes  the  Hebrews,  ufed  it  to- 
Signify  the  tnofl  high .  The  Chaldeans  ufed  their  word 
Bel  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  becaufe  this  word  ori¬ 
ginally  imported  th e  High  One,  they  dignified  their  firft 
monarch  with  that  name.  They  denominated  their 
capital  city  Ba-Bel ,  which  imports  the  temple  of  Bel, 
and  afterwards  Babylon ,  which  intimates  the  abode  or 
dwelling  of  our  lord  the  fun .  Nebo  was  a  name  of  the 
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moon  among  the  Babylonians,  derived  from  the  He-  Chaldean 
brew  *33,  nabah,  vaticinari ,  “  to  prophecy.”  Azer  wasLan£^e» 
the  planet  Mars,  from  Azer  or  Exur,  accinxit, 4i  to  * 

alluding  to  the  girding  on  of  arms.  Ahad  was 


€0 


an  Aftyrian  name  of  the  fun*,  a  word  deduced  from*  Meroi. 
the  Hebrew  "V*  ahad,  unus,  "  one.”  Netzar  was  the 
name  of  an  Arabian  idol ^ ,  which  often  occurs  in  the  ^ 6 
compofition  of  Babylonian  names.  In  Arabic  it  fig-  W/l,  Arab. 
nifies  an  eagle:  we  think,  however,  that  the  word  is 
the  Hebrew  “wa  nalzav,  cujlodivit ,  fervavit ,  “  to  keep, 
to  preferve.”  To  thefe  names  of  deities  many  more 
might  be  added,  which  the  nature  of  our  defiga  will 
not  allow  us  to  mention. 

Almoft  all  the  Chaldean  proper  names  which  occur* 
either  in  facred  or  prophane  hiftpry  are  evidently  of 
Hebrew  original,  or  cognate  with  that  language.  We 
fhall  fubjoin  a  few  examples :  Nabonajfar  is  evidently- 
compounded  of  Nabo  and  nazur,  both  Hebrew  words* 
Nabopollazar  is  made  up  of  Nabo-Pul,  the  fame  with 
Bel,  and  Azer  or  Azor,  above  explained.  Beltfis  is  made 
up  of  Bel  and  JLJloa ,  “  fire.”  Nebuchadnezzar, 

Belfhazzar,  Beltifhazzar,  NeriglifTar,  Nebuzaradan, 

Rabmag,  Rabfaris,  Nergal  Sharezer,  Rablhakeh,  E- 
zarhaddon,  Mevodach,  Evil  Merodach,  and  number* 
lefs  others,  are  fo  manifeftiy  reducible  to  Hebrew  vo¬ 
cables,  when  decompounded,  that  the  oriental  fcholar 
will  readily  diftinguifti  them. 

Names  of  places  in  the  Chaldaic  are  likewife  fo  near¬ 
ly  Hebrew,  that  nothing  but  the  diale&ical  tone  fepa* 
rafes  them.  Thus  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  is  actually 
light,  that  city  being  facred  to  the  fun  ;  Sippora  is 
plainly  the  Hebrew  word  Zipporah ;  Carchemijh,  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates,  is  evidently  compounded  of  Kir  or 
Kar  49  a  city,”  and  Chemojh ,  a  name  of  the  fun.  In 
ftrort,  every  Chaldean  or  old  Syrian  word  now  extant, 
without  any  difficulty,  bewray  their  Hebrew  original. 

As  for  their  dialectical  differences,  thefe  we  remit  to 
the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  grammars  and  lexicons. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  Phce-  Phoenician, 
nician  language,  which  is  known  to  have  been  that  oflanguage 
the  ancient  Canaanites*  That  this  was  one  of  the^erived 
original  diale&s,  and  confequently  a  cognate  of  thefb0^1  the 
Hebrew,  is  univerfally  acknowledged.  Inftead  there-  C  reW* 
fore  of  endeavouring  to  prove  this  pofition,  we  may 
refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  the  learned  Mr  Bo- 
chart,  where  that  author  has  in  a  manner  demonftrated 
this  point,  by  deriving  almoft  all  the  names  of  the 
Phoenician  colonies  from  the  Hebrew,  upon  the  fup* 
pofition  that  the  dialed  of  thofe  people  was  clofely 
conne&ed  with  that  tongue.  St  Auguftine,  de  Civi - 


tate  Dei ,  has  obferved,  that  even  in  his  time  many  of 
the  vulgar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  Hip¬ 
po  fpoke  a  dialed;  of  the  old  Punic  which  nearly  re* 
fembled  the  Hebrew.  Procopius,  de  hello  Goth,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  there  exifted  even  in  his  days  in  Africa 
a  pillar  with  this  infeription  in  Hebrew,  “We  fleer 
from  the  face  of  Joflma  the  robber,  the  fon  of  Nun.,J> 
The  names  of  all  the  ancient  cities  built  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  are  eafily  reducible 
to  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Carthaginian  names  of 
p«rfons  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftory, 
fuch  as  Himilco,  Hamilcar,  Afdrubal,  Hannibal,  Han* 
no,  Dido,  Anna  or  Hannah,  Sophonifba,  Gifgo,  Ma- 
liarbal,  Adherbal,  &c.  all  breathe  a  Hebrew  extrac¬ 
tion. 

The* 
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Chaldean  The  Greeks  borrowed  a  great  part  of  their  religious 
Lan&c^e>  worship  from  the  people  of  whofe  language  we  are 
.  treating  ;  of  confequence,  the  names  of  tnoft  of  their 

gods  are  Phoenician.  Almoft  every  one  of  thefe  is 
actually  Hebrew,  as  might  eafiiy  be  ftiown.  The 
names  of  perfons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Sanchoniathon,  preferved  by  Eufebius,  arc 
all  of  Hebrew  complexion.  The  names  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  feriptures  of  places  which  belonged  to  the 
Canaanites  prior  to  the  invafion  of  the  Ifraelites  under 
Joftiua,  are  as  much  Hebrew  as  thofe  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  fubftituted  in  their  (lead.  The  Punic  feene 
in  Plautus  has  been  analyfed  by  Bochart  and  feveral 
•  other  learned  men,  by  whom  the  language  ha3  been 
clearly  proved  to  be  deduced  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
fome  diale&ical  variations. 

The  ifland  of  Malta  (Melita  now)  was  inhabited  by 
a  colony  of  Phoenicians  many  ages  before  the  Moors 
took  poftefiion  of  it.  Among  the  vulgar  of  that  ifland 
many  Punic  vocables  are  current  to  this  day,  all  which 
may  be  readily  traced  up  to  the  Hebrew  fountain.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  many  inscriptions  on  Hones,  coins, 
medals,  &c.  which  are  certainly  Phoenician,  an  1  as  cer¬ 
tainly  of  Hebrew  extra&ion.  We  have  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  thefe  few  hints  without  purfuing  them  to  any 
great  length,  as  we  deemed  it  unneceflary  to  dwell  long 
on  a  point  fo  hackneyed  and  fo  generally  acknow- 
6x  kdged. 

Origin  of  Before  -we  proceed  to  treat  of  the  ancient  language 
of  the  Ethiopians,  we  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  hazard 
a  few  ftri&ures  on  the  origin  of  that  ancient  nation. 
If  we  can  once  fettle  that  finglc  point,  the  difeovery 
will  open  an  avenue  to  their  primitive  dialed,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  about  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  difeuflion. 

In  our  Se&ion  concerning  the  Hebrew  language,  we 
were  led  often  to  mention  the  patriarch  Cufli  the  eldeft 
Ion  of  Plam.  The  pofterity  of  this  family-chief,  un¬ 
der  his  fon  Nimrod,  poflefled  themfelves  of  Shinar,  af¬ 
terwards  denominated  Chaldea .  Thefe  were  probably 
the  Arabians  whofe  kings  (according’  to  Eufebius, 
Africanus,  and  other  ancient  ehronologers)  reigned  in 
Babylon  during  feveral  fuccefiive  generations.  Thofe 
were  the  Cufliim  or  Cufliites,  whom  the  learned  Mr 
Bryant  has  condu&ed  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
and  to  whofe  induftry  and  ingenuity  he  has  aferibed 
almoft  all  the  inventions,  arts,  fciences,  laws,  policy, 
religions,  &c.  which  diftinguiftied  mankind  in  the  ear- 
lieft  ages. 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  pofterity  of  Chafid  or  Che- 
fed,  called  Chafdim  or  Chajidtm  in  the  eaft,  and  Chal¬ 
deans  in  the  weft,  drove  out  the  Cufliim,  and  feized 
upon  their  country.  The  Cufliim  retired  weft  ward, 
and  fpread  themfelves  over  that  part  of  Arabia  fitua- 
ted  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  They  probably  extended 
themfelves  over  all  the  eaftern  part  of  that  peniiifula 
from  the  fea  to  the  wildernefs  between  Arabia  and 
Syria.  Thofe  were  the  Ethiopians  mentioned  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  a  very  unpardonable  inadvertency  of  our^trauf- 
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Thefe,  then,  we  think,  were  the  primitive  Chaldean 


Language, 
&c. 


L 

latora. 

Cufhim. 

Jofephus  informs  us#,  that  all  the  Afiatics  called  __ 
the  Ethiopians  of  Africa  by  the  name  of  Cufhim .  This*  Antiq. 
denomination  was  not  given  them  without  good  rea  Jud.  lib.  i< 
fon  :  it  imports  at  ieaft,  that  they  deemed  them  thec,7* 
descendants  of  Cufli  ;  it  being  the  conftant  practice  of 
the  orientals  in  the  early  ages  to  denominate  nations 
and  tribes  from  the  name  of  their  great  patriarch  or 
founder.  The  name  Cufhim  muft  then  have  been  given 
to  the  Ethiopians,  from  a  perfuafion  that  they  were 
the  progeny  of  the  fon  of  Ham  who  bore  that  name. 

By  what  route  foever  the  Cufliim  penetrated  into  that 
region  of  Africa  which  was  called  by  their  name,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were  the  defen¬ 
dants  ot'Cufh  above  mentioned. 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  the  pofterity  of 
Cufli  poflefled  the  country  of  Shinar  or  Chaldea  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Chafidim 
or  Chaldeans.  Upon  this  cataftrophe,  or  perhaps 
fomewhat  later,  a  colony  from  the  fugitive  Cufhirn 
tranfported  themfelves  from  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft 
coaft  of  Arabia  over  the  fea,  which  lies  between  that 


country  an  1  Ethiopia.  However  imperfect  the  art  of 
navigation  might  be  in  that  age,  the  diftance  was  fo 
fmall  that  they  might  eafiiy  enough  make  a  voyage 
crofs  that  narrow  fea  in  open  boats,  or  perhaps  in  ca¬ 
noes.  However  that  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  tribes  on  both  Tides  of  that  branch 
of  the  fea  were  kindred  nations. 

If,  then,  both  the  northern  and  fouthern  Cufhim 
fprung  from  the  fame  flock,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  fpoke  the  fame  language.  The  language  of  .63> 
the  Babylonian  Cufhim  was  Chaldaic,  and  of  confe-^uae^j 
quence  that  of  the  Ethiopian  Cufliim  was  the  fame,  ginally 
We  may  therefore  reft  aflured,  that  whatever  changes  Chaldean, 
the  Ethiopian  dialed!  may  have  undergone  in  the 
courfe  of  3000  years,  it  was  originally  either  Chaldaic, 
or  at  leaft  a  branch  of  that  language.  Scaliger  in¬ 
forms  U3,  that  the  Ethiopians  call  themfelves  Chal¬ 
deans  ;  and  that,  fays  he,  not  without  reafon,  becaufc 
of  thofe  many  facred  and  profane  books  which  are 
extant  among  them,  the  moft  elegant  and  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  are  written  in  a  ftyle  near  that  of  the  Chaldean  or 
Aflyrian.  Marianus  Vidlorius,  who  was  the  tirft  that 
reduced  the  Ethiopic  tongue  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
tells  us  in  his  Pro<emium>  “  that  the  Ethiopians  call 
their  tongue  Chaldaic ;  that  it  fprings  from  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  ;  and  is  very  like  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic:  At  the  fame  time  (he  concludes),  that  this 
language  may  be  eafiiy  learned  by  thofe  who  are 
matters  of  the  Hebrew.”  The  learned  Bochart,  and 
Bi (hop  Walton  in  his  Proleg .  are  clearly  of  the  fame 


opinion. 

The  vulgar  letters  of  the  Ethiopians,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  were  the  fame  with  the  facred 
chara&ers  of  the  Egyptians  (d).  From  this  account,  stepb* 
if  the  Sicilian  may  be  truiied,  the  facred  letters  of 
thefe  people,  concerning  which  fo  many  wife  conjec- 
2  tures 


(d)  We  find  the  fame  obfervation  confirmed  by  Heliodorus  (JEthiop.  lib.  x.  p.  4-7^*)  U  r(?ya^  letceis 
the  Ethiopians  (fays  he)  were  the  facred  characters  of  the  Egyptians.”  Cafiiodorus  like  wife  a  Hurts  us* 
That  the  letters  inferibed  upon  the  Egyptian  obelifks  were  Chaldeans.”  See  Se£l.  Shanfcrit . 
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Chaldean  tures  have  been  formed,  were  a&ua!!y  Chaldaic.  To 
Language,  catTy  on  thij*  inveftigation  a  little  farther,  we  may  ob- 
t  c‘  ferve,  that  Sir  William  Jones  feerns  to  have  proved, 
by  very  plaufiBle  arguments,  that  the  Shanfcrit  cha¬ 
rters  were  deduced  from  the  Ch*ldaic.  This  cir- 
cumftance  affords  a  prefumption  that  the  Ethiopian 
Cufhim  were  likewife  concerned  with  the  Egyptians  ; 
who,  as  is  remarked  in  the  Se&ion  concerning  the 
Shanfcrit ,  probably  introduced  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmans  into  Hindoftan.  This  is  advanced  as  a  con- 
je&ure  only  ;  and  yet  when  we  confider  the  affinity 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Gentoo  religions,  we  are 
ftrongly  inclined  to  hope  that  this  furmife  may  one 
day  be  verified  by  undeniable  fa&s. 

The  original  Ethiopians  were  a  people  highly  civi¬ 
lized  ;  their  laws,  their  inftitutions,  and  efpecialiy  their 
religion,  were  celebrated  far  and  wide.  Homer  talks 
in  raptures  of  the  piety  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  fends 
his  gods  every  now  and  then  to  revel  12  days  with  that 
devout  people.  The  Sicilian  adduces  a  number  of  ve¬ 
ry  fpeeious  arguments  to  prove  that  thefe  two  nations 
had  fprung  from  the  fame  flock.  He  mentions  a 
Antientin-  milaricy  of  features,  of  manners,  of  cuftoms,  of  laws, 
tercourfe  of  letters,  of  the  fabrication  of  flatues,  of  religion,  as 
evidences  of  the  relation  between  thofe  two  neighbour- 
lians  and  ln£  nations.  I  here  was,  every  body  knows,  a  com- 
Egyptians.  munion,  as  to  facred  rites,  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Egyptians  fent  annually  a  deputation  of  their 
priefls,  furnifhed  with  the  portable  flatues  of  their 
gods,  to  vifit  the  fanes  of  the  devout  Ethiopians. 
Upon  this  ocenfion,  a  folemn  religious  banquet  was 
prtpared,  which  lafled  12  days,  and  of  which  the 
priefls  of  both  nations  were  partakers.  It  was,  we 
imagine,  a  kind  of  facramental  infiitution,  by  which 
both  parties  publicly  avouched  their  agreement  in  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  refpedlively.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations  plainly  fhow,  that  the  moft  ancient  Ethio¬ 
pians  were  a  people  highly  civilized;  indeed  fo  much, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  at  one  time  contented  to  be 
their  fcholars.  The  tone  of  their  language  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Chaldeana  or  Arabian 
Cufhim,  from  whom  they  were  defeended.  We  know 
not  whether  there  are  any  books  in  the  ancient  Ethi¬ 
opic  now  extant ;  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  produce 
inflances  of  its  coincidence  with  the  Chaldaic.  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius*  informs  us.  that  Thrafyllus,  in  his  ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  books  conipofed  by  Democritus,  men¬ 
tions  one,  mpt  tuv  tv  Mi po»  upov  ypay.piaTu)ti  concerning  the 
facred  letters  in  the  fend  of  Meroe  (e);  and  another  con¬ 
cerning  the  facred  letters  in  Babylon.  Had  thefe  books 
furvived  the  ravages  of  time,  they  would  in  this  age 
of  refearch  and  curiofity  have  determined  not  only  the 
point  under  our  confideration,  but  the  affinity  of  fa¬ 
cred  rites  among  the  Chaldeans,  Ethiopians,  and  E- 
gyptians. 

We  have  now  fhown  that  the  Ethiopians  were  a 
colony  of  Cufhites ;  that  the  Cufhites  were  originally 
fovereigns  of  Shinar  or  Chaldea,  and  confequently 
fpoke  either  Chaldaic  or  a  dialed  of  that  tongue ; 
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tnat  their  colonifls  mufl  have  ufed  the  fame  language  ;  Chaldean 
that  the  ancient  Ethiopians  were  a  people  highly  po- Lan£uabre« 
lifhed,  and  celebrated  in  the  moft  early  ages  on  account  &c‘ 
of  their  virtue  and  piety.  It  has  likewife  appeared,  V  ' 
that  the  common  letters  of  that  people  were  the  fa¬ 
cred  charaders  of  the  Egyptian?.  Thefe  letters,  we 
imagine,  were  the  Cuphite ;  for  which  fee  the  Sed. 
on  the  Arabic,  When  they  were  difearded,  and  the 
modern  fubftituted  in  their  room,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined  ;  nor  is  it,  we  apprehend,  a  matter  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  We  fhall  therefore  drop  that  part  of  the 
fubjed,  and  refer  our  curious  and  inquifitive  readers 
to  the  very  learned  Job  Ludolf’s(F)  excellent  gram-  6 
mar  and  Didfonary  of  the  Abyffinian  or  Gecz  tongue,  Modern  E- 
where  they  will  find  every  thing  worth  knowing  onfhiopic 
that  fubjed.  Wc  {hail  endeavour  to  gratify  our  read- tonb'ues* 
ers  with  a  very  brief  account  of  the  modern  Ethiopic 
or  Abyffinian  tongue  ;  for  which  both  they  and  we 
will  be  obliged  to  James  Bruce,  Efq;  that  learned,  in¬ 
defatigable,  and  adventurous  traveller  ;  who,  by  his 
obfervcitionson  that  country,  which  he  made  in  pei  fon, 
often  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  has  difeovered,  as  it 
were,  a  new  world  both  to  Europe  and  Afia. 

The  moft  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia,  which  we 
fhall  now  call  Abyjfinia  (its  modern  name),  according 
to  that  gentleman,  was  the  Geez,  which  was  fpoken 
hy  the  ancient  Cufhite  ihepberds.  This,  we  ffiould 
think,  approaches  neareft  to  the  old  Chaldaic.  Upon 
a  revolution  in  that  country,  the  court  refided  many 
yeais  in  the  province  of  Arohara,  where  the  people 
fpoke  a  different  language,  or  at  leaft  a  very  different 
dialed  of  the  fame  language.  During  this  interval, 
the  Geez,  or  language  of  the  fheph'erds,  was  dropt, 
and  retained  only  in  writing,  and  as  a  dead  language  ; 
the  facred  Scriptures  being  in  that  tongue  only  faved 
it  from  going  into  riifufe.  1  his  tongue  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  harfti  and  unhirmonious.  It  is  full  of  thefe  tvvo 
letters  D  and  T,  in  which  an  accent  is  put  chat  nearly 
refembles  Hammering.  Confidering  the  fmall  extent 
of  fea  that  divides  this  country  from  Arabia,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  it  has  great  affinity  with  the  Arabic. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  any  other  of  the  oriental  languages  ;  and  as  the 
roots  of  many  Hebrew  words  are  only  to  be  found 
here,  it  fee  ms  to  be  abfolutely  nectffsry  to  all  thofe 
who  wifli  to  obtain  a  critical  fkiil  in  that  language. 

The  Ethiopic  alphabet  confifls  of  26  letters,  each 
©f  which;  by  a  virgula  or  point  annexed,  varies  its  pth* 
found  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  thofe  26  form  as  it  alphabet, 
were  62  diftinft  letters.  At  firft  they  had  but  25  of 
thefe  original  letters,  the  Latin  P  being  wanting  ;  fo 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fubftitute  another  letter  in 
its  place.  Paul  us,  for  example,  they  call  Taulus,  Au - 
lus,  or  Caulus  :  Petros ,  they  pronounced  Ketros .  Ax 
lafl  they  fubftituted  T,  and  added  this  to  the  end  of 
their  alphabet  ;  giving  it  the  force  of  P,  though  it 
was  really  a  repetition  of  a  character  rather  than  the 
invention  of  a  new  one.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  20 
others  of  the  nature  of  diphthongs;  but  fome  of  them 


(e)  Where  the  capital  of  Ethiopia  was  fituated. 

tF)  A  very  learned  German,  who  publifhed'a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Geez  in  folio. 
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nre  probably  not  of  the  fame  antiquity  with  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  but  have  been  invented  in  later  times 
by  the  ft  ribes  for  convenience. 

The  Amharic,  during  the  long  banifhment  of  the 
royal  family  in  Shoa,  became  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  feven  new  characters  were  of  neceffity  added 
to  anfwer  the  pronunciation  of  this  new  language  } 
but  no  book  was  ever  yet  written  in  any  other  Ian- 
guage  than  Geez*  T.  here  is  an  old  law  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  whoever  ffiall  at¬ 
tempt  to  tranflate  the  Holy  Scripture  into  Amharic  or 
any  other  language,  his  throat  fhall  be  cut  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  kill  fheep,  his  family  fold  to 
flavery,  and  their  houfe3  razed  to  the  ground. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjeft,  we  may  obferve,  that 
all  the  ancients,  both  poets  and  hiftorians,  talk  of  a 
double  race  of  Ethiopians ;  one  in  India,  and  another 
in  Africa.  What  may  have  given  rife  to  this  opinion 
it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover.  Perhaps  the  fwarthy  com¬ 
plexion  of  both  people  may  have  led  them  to  this  fen- 
timent.  Euftbius  indeed  informs  us*,  that  “  a  nu¬ 
merous  colony  of  people  emigrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  and  crofting  the  ocean,  fixed  their  refidence 
in  the  country  now  called  Ethiopia.”  For  our  part, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  original  E- 
thiopians  tranfported  themfelves  into  India,  and  there 
perhaps  co-operated  with  the  Egyptians  in  digging 
the  excavations  and  framing  the  datues,  fome .  of 
which  are  dill  to  be  feen  in  that  country,  and  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  another  SeCtion.  The  Greeks 
called  thofe  people  Ai0io*k,  JEthiopes  we  believe,  from 
their  fun-burnt  countenance  ;  but  indeed  they  were 
very  little  acquainted  either  with  the  country  or  its 

inhabitants.  . 

The  mod  ancient  name  of  Egypt  was  Mtzraim ,  of 
confequence  the  Arabians  dill  call  it  Mefri.  It  was 
a  likewife  didinguifhed  by  other  names,  fuch  as  Oceana , 
yJerta ,  See.  It  appears  from  the  facred  hiftorian,  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  defendants  of  Mizraim  the 
fecond  fon  of  Ham.  Mizraim  had  feveral  fons,  who, 
according  to  the  Scripture  account,  fettled  refpe&ively 
in  that  country.  If  we  trud  to  the  facred  records, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  afeertaining  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Mizraim.  It  will  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  fitter  diale&s  of  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabic, 

hsddaic,  &c. ;  and  this,  to  us,  appears  to  be  the  fad. 
But  the  origin  of  that  people,  their  language,  religion, 
laws,  and  inditutions,  have  been  fo  warped  and  con¬ 
founded,  both  by  their  own  hidorians  and  thofe  of 
other  countries,  that  one  is  fcarce  able  to  determine 
what  to  believe  or  what  to  rejeC|  Herodotus,  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Ptolemyf  and  mod  other  an¬ 
cient  geographers  and  biftorians,  are  univerfally  agreed, 
that  Egypt,  at  lead  that  part  of  it  called  Delta ,  was 
overflown  by  the  fea,  and  confequently  uninhabitable 
for  many  centuries  after  the  difperfion  of  mankind. 
When  we  confider  the  low  fituation  of  the  Delta,  and 
the  violent  current  of  the  tide  from  the  coad  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia  and  Paledine  towards  that  ffiore,  we  would  be 
almod  tempted  to  adopt  this  hypothecs  ;  but  the  fa- 
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cred  records  avouch  the  contrary.  According  to  them,  Chaldean 
we  find  Egypt  a  populous,  rich,  and  flouriffiing  king-  language, 
dom,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Abraham.  Had  the  Low-  .  ,  -  — j 

cr  Egypt  been  a  pool  of  ftagnating  water  at  any 
time  after  the  general  deluge,  we  think  it  could 
not  have  been  drained,  cleared,  cultivated,  and  dock¬ 
ed  with  inhabitants,  fo  early  as  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  is  pofitive  that  the 
Egyptians  §  were  a  colony  of  Ethiopians;  and  this§ 
he  endeavours  to  prove  by  the  fimilarity  of  features, 
cudoms,  laws,  religious  ceremonies,  & c.  between  the 
two  nations.  That  there  was  a  condant  intercourfe 
of  good  offices  between  thefe  two  branches  of  the 
Hamites,  cannot  be  quedioned;  and  that  they  nearly 
refembled  each  other  in  many  refpe&s,  is  too  evident 
to  admit  of  contradiction.  The  excavations,  original¬ 
ly  dug  out  of  the  folid  rocks  of  porphyry  and  marble, 
in  which  the  natives  refided  before  the  plains  were 
drained,  have  been  obferved  by  a  mod  judicious  tra¬ 
veller  (g)  very  few  ycar8  ago.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
mod  accurate  and  judicious  travellers  (h)  who  have 
vifited  that  region  in  modern  times,  are  gener  lly  of 
opinion  that  the  land  has  gained  nothing  on  the  fea 
fince  the  period  when  Herodotus  wrote  his  description 
of  that  country  ;  from  which  circumdance  we  may  be 
led  to  conclude,-  that  the  idea  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Delta  is  not  founded  in  faCt. 

But  even  admitting  that  the  Egyptian  Delta  has 
acquired  nothing  from  the  fea  tince  the  age  ot  Hero¬ 
dotus  to  the  prefent,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that 
the  region  in  quedion  was  never  overflown  by  that 
element ;  fince  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
large  tracts  of  land,  certainly  once  covered  with  fea, 
which  have  continued  to  this  day  in  the  very  fame 
fituation  in  which  they  were  2000  years  ago.  We 
leave  the  dccifion  of  this  point  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers. 

We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  the  Egyptian  language  ;  but  beenufe  Egypt  is  ge¬ 
nerally  thought  to  have  been  the  native  land  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  and  becaufe  many  are  of  opinion  that'hiero- 
glyphical  characters  were  prior  to  alphabetical,  we 
(hall  hazard  a  few  conjectures  with  refpeCt  to  that  fpe- 

cies  of  writing.  .  68 

The  end  of  fpeech,  in  general,  is  to  enable  men  to  Egyptian 
communicate  their  thoughts  and  conceptions  one  tohieyogly 
another  when  prefent ;  the  ufe  of  writing  is  to  perform  Phics* 
the  fame  office  when  people  are  at  fo  great  a  didance 
that  vocal  founds  cannot  mutually  reach  them.  Hiercw 
glyphics  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  to  fupply  this 
defeCt.  The  mod  ancient  languages  were  everywheie 
full  of  tiopes  and  figures  borrowed  from  fenfire  ob¬ 
jects.  As  in  that  ftage  of  fociety  men  have  not 
learned  to  abftraCt  and  generalize,  all  their  ideas  are 
borrowed  from  fuch  objeCts  as  moll  forcibly  ftnke 
their  fenfes.  This  circumdance  would  naturally  fug¬ 
ged  to  favages  the  idea  of  conveying  their  fentiments 
to  each  other,  when  abfent,  by  delineations  of  corpo¬ 
real  ohjeCls.  Thus,  if  a  favage  allied  a  loan  of  his 
J  1  friend’s 


(g)  See  Mr  Bruce’s  Travels,  Vol.  I. 

(H)  Mr  Bruce,  Dr  Shaw,  Bifhop  Pocock,  Savary,  Volney,  See, 
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Chaldean  friend's  horfe,  he  might  find  means  to  have  conveyed 
to  him  the  figure  of  that  animal ;  and  fo  of  others. 
^  _  T  hs  was  the  very  loweft  fpecies  of  ideal  communica¬ 

tion,  and  has  been  ftyied  piflure -Writing. 

Neceflity  would  foon  impel  our  favage  correfpond- 
ents  to  fabricate  a  method  more  extenfively  ufeful, 
which  would  likewife  be  fuggefted  by  the  conftant. 
ufe  of  the  metaphorical  mode  of  fpeech.  Some  favage 
leader,  more  fagacious  than  the  vulgar  herd,  would 
obferve  that  certain  fenfible  objeds  were  fitted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  analogy,  to  reprefent  certain  human 
pafilons,  and  even  fome  abftrad  ideas  ;  and  this  would 
be  readily  enough  adopted  by  the  herd  ns  a  new  im¬ 
provement.  In  this  cafe  a  horn  might  be  the  emblem 
of  power,  a  /word  of  bravery,  a  lion  of  fury ,  a  fox  of 
cunning,  a  ferpent  of  malice ,  &c.  By  and  by  artificial 
iigns  might  be  contrived  to  exprefa  fuch  ideas  as  could 
not  readily  be  denoted  by  bodily  objeds.  This  might 
be  called  fymbolical  writing .  Such  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Chinefe  charadera  ;  and  hence  that  prodigious 
-number  ot  letters  ot  which  the  written  language  of 
that  people  is  compofed.  Farther  they  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed,  notwithftanding  their  boafted  inventive  powers  5 
and  farther,  we  believe,  no  nation  ever  did  proceed, 
who  had  once  upon  a  time  no  other  charaders  but 
hieroglyphical.  The  Mexicans  had  arrived  at  the 
very  loweft  ftage  of  hierogly  phical  writing,  but  had 
not  taken  one  Hep  towards  alphabetical.  The  Hurons 
employ  hieroglyphical  fymbols,  but  never  entertained 
a  fingle  idea  of  alphabetical.  Hieroglyphical  charac¬ 
ters  are  the  images  of  objeds  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  the  organs  of  viiion  ;  alphabetic  are  arbitrary  arti¬ 
ficial  marks  of  found,  accommodated  by  compact  to 
convey  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  objeds  by  the  organs 
of  hearing.  In  a  word-,  we  think  that  there  is  not 
Were  never  the  leafl  analogy  between  thefe  two  fpecies  to  condud 
In  vulgar  from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  we  arc  therefore  of  opi- 
cion,  that  hieroglyphical  charaders  were  never  the 
vulgar  channels  ot  ideal  conveyance  among  civilized 
people. 

We  know  that  in  this  point  we  differ  from  many 
learned,  judicious,  and  ingenious  writers ;  fome  of 
whom  have  taken  much  pains  to  inveftiga-te  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fT.ges  through  which  the  fabricators  of  cha¬ 
rters  muft  have  p?. fled  an  their  progrefs  from  hiero¬ 
glyphical  to  alphabetical  writing.  Thefe  writers  have 
adopted  a  plan  analogous  to  Biftiop  Wilkiius’s  projed 
of  an  artificial  language.  I11  this  theory,  we  own,  we 
are  led  to  fufped  that  they  fuppofed  all  mankind  were 
pr.ee  upon  a  time  favages ,  and  were  left  to  hammer 
out  words,  as  well  as  characters,  by  necefiity,  ingenui¬ 
ty,  experience,  practice-,  &c,  For  our  part,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  iu  our  feCtion  on  the  Hebrew 
language,  that  alphabetical  writing  was  an  antediluvian 
invention  ;  and  we  now  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion, 
that  among  all  thofe  nations  which  fettled  near  the 
centre  of  civilization,  hieroglyphics  were,  comparative¬ 
ly,  a  modern  fabrication. 

The  Orientals  are,  at  this  day,  extravagantly  de¬ 
voted  to  allegory  and  fidion.  Flain  unadorned  truth 
with  them  has  no  charms.  Hence  that  extravagant 
inedley  of  fables  and  romance  with  which  all  antiquity 
is  replete,  and  by  which  all  ancient  hiftory  is  difguifed 
and  corrupted.  Every  dodrine  of  religion,  every  pre¬ 
cept  of  morality,  was  tendered  to  mankind  in  parables 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II.  * 
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and  proverbs.  Hence,  fay9  the  Scripture,  to  under-  Chaldean 
ftand  a  proverb,  the  words  of  the  wife,  and  their  dark  Barguage, 
fayings.  The  eaftern  fagea  involved  their  maxima  in  ( 
this  enigmatical  drefs  for  feveral  reafons  :  to  fix  the 
attention  of  their  difciples ;  to  afiift  their  memory  ; 
t©  gratify  their  allegorical  tafte  ;  to  fharpen  their  wit 
and  exercife  their  judgment  ;  and  fometimes  perhaps 
to  difplay  their  own  acutenefs,  ingenuity,  and  in¬ 
vention. 

It  was  among  the  ancients  an  univerfal  opinion, 
that  the  moil  facred  arcana  of  religion,  morality,  and 
the  fublime  fciences,  were  not  to  be  communicated  to 
the  uninitiated  rabble .  For  this  reafon  every  thing  facred 
was  involved  in  allegorical  darknefs. 

#  Here,  then,  we  ought  to  look  for  the  origin  of 
hieroglyphical  or  pidure-writing  among  the  civilized  MO 
nations  of  the  call.  They  did  not  employ  that  fpe-  But  em- 
cies  of  writing  becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  alphabe-  rWed  to 
tical  charaders,  but  becaufe  they  thought  fit  to  con-  j0 
ceal  the  mod  important  heads  of  their  dodrincs  under  from 
hieroglyphical  figures.  The  Egyptian  priefts  were  the  unini- 
moft  celebrated  for  their  /kill  in  deviling  thofe  emble-  dated ; 
matieal  reprefentations ;  but  other  nations  likewife 
employed  them.  We  learn  from  the  fragments  of 
Berofus  the  Chaldean  hiftorian,  preferved  by  Syncellus 
and  Alexander  Polyhiftor,  that  the  walls  of  the  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon  were  covered  all  over  with  thofe 
emblematical  paintings.  Thefe  charaders  were  called 
°S  becaufe  they  were  chiefly  employed  to  reprefent 
facred  objeds  ;  and  becaufe  they  were  origi¬ 

nally  caived  or  engraved.  Their  name  points  to  their 
original  ufe.  Inftead  of  pm  filing  thefe  obfervations, 
which  the  nature  of  our  defign  will  not  permit,  we 
muft  lefer  our  readers  to  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  Diodorus 
Sic.  1.  i.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  Plut.  Ifis  and  Ofir is ;  and 
among  the  Chriftian  fathers,  to  Clem.  Alex.  Eufeb. 

Praep.  Evang.  5  but  chiefly  to  Horapollo's  Hierogly- 
phica. 

From  this  dedu&ion  we  would  conclude,  that  this 
fpecies  of  writing  was  an  adventitious  mode  in  Egypt, 
peculiar  to  the  priefts,  and  employed  chiefly  to  exhi¬ 
bit  things  facred  ;  and  that  among  all  civilized  people 
it  did  not  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  charaders, 
nor  did  the  ufe  of  the  latter  originate  from  the  former. 

When  alphabetical  letters  were  invented,  if  indeed  And^poftc 
they  were  a  human  invention,  they  were  antecedent  ndr  in° 
to  the  other  in  ufe  and  extent.  The  Egyptian  priefts time  to 
alone  knew  the  true  import  of  thofe  facred  fyrnbols  ;  all  hab€t*cal 
and  communicated  that  knowledge  firft  to  their  own  clwa<fl<:r6* 
children  from  generation  to  generation,  then  to  the 
initiated,  and  laft  of  all  to  the  grandees  of  the  nation, 
all  of  whom  were  indeed  initiated.  The  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  were  not  then  the  fymbols  of  any  facred  oc¬ 
cult  language  *  but  figns  invented  by  the  priefts  and 
prophets  or  wife  men,  in  order  to  reprefent  their 
deities,  the  attributes  and  perfedions  of  their  deities, 
and  the  myfterious  arcana  of  their  religion,  and  many 
other  circumftances  relating  to  objeds  of  importance, 
which  were  deemed  either  too  facred  or  too  important 
to  be  imparted  to  the  vulgar. 

The  Egyptians  aferibed  the  invention  of  letters 
to  a  perfon  whom  they  called  Tboth*,  Theuth,  or  »  n  n 
Thyoib  i  the  Greeks  Hww  ;  and  the  Romans  Mem-  PreT £v 
rius.  Plato  f  calls  him  a  god,  or  a  godlike  man  ;+  P,  .  * 
Diodorus  X  makes  him  privy  counfellpr  to  Ofiris?  San-  !  f 
3  1  choniachon f  '  * 


mon  :  the  former  the  priefts  taught  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  the  latter  all  learned  promifeuoufly.  In  the  fa¬ 
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Chaldean  choniathon  ap.  Eufeb.  §  conneds  him  with  the  Phoc- 
l^angua^e,  n[Q[zn  Cronus  or  Saturn.  To  this  Mercury  the  Egyp- 
&c'  tians  aferibe  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  and  feienees. 
He  was  probably  feme  very  eminent  inventive  genius, 
who  llourifhed  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  and  who  perhaps  taught  the  rude  lavages 
PJ%  the  art  of  writing. 

Two  kinds  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  had 
©f  alphabc-  two  kinds  of  letters |] ;  the  one  facred,  the  ether  com- 
tical  cha¬ 
racters  in 

Egypt.  crej  charaders  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  were  couched  ;  the  other  was  accommodated  to 
the  ordinary  bufmefs  of  life.  Clem.  Alexand.  men¬ 
tions  three  different  ftyles  of  writing  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  *.  iC  The  pupils,  who  were  inftruded  by 
the  Egyptians,  firft  learned  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  the  Egyptian  letters,  which  is  called  epiflolography , 
that  13,  the  manner  of  writing  letters  ;  next,  the  facred 
character,  which  the  facred  fcribe3  employed  ;  laftiy, 
the  hieroglyphic  charaCter,  one  part  of  which  in  ex- 
preffed  by  the  firft  elements,  and  i3  .called  Cyrio logic, 
that  is,  capital ,  and  the  other fymbolic.  Of  the  fymbolic 
kind,  one  part  explains  pr  perly  by  imitation;  and  the 
other  is  written  tropically,  that  is,  in  tropes  and  fi¬ 
gures  ;  and  a  third  by  certain  enigmatical  exprefiions. 
Accordingly,  when  we  intend  to  write  the  word  fun , 
we  deferibe  a  circle ;  and  when  the  moon,  the  figure 
of  that  planet  appearing  horned,  conformable  to  the 
appearance  of  that  luminary  after  the  change.”  In 
this  paffage  we  have  an  excellent  description  of  the 
three  different  modes  of  writing  ufed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  the  common,  the  facred,  and  the  hieroglyphic. 
The  laft  he  deferibes  according  to  its  three  diviiions, 

^  in  exad  conformity  to  our  preceding  obfervations. 

The  facred  By  the  defeription  above  tranflated,  it  plainly  ap- 
letters  and  pearS)  that  the  facred  charader  of  the 
language  entJrely  different  from  the  hieroglyph: 

ChafcSc.  confideration  we  are  in  a  good  meafure  juftified,  in 
fuppofing,  as  we  have  done  all  along,  that  the  facmi 
letters  of  the  Egyptians  were  actually  the  Chaldatc. 
The  inferiptions  on  the  obeliflcs  mentioned  by  Caffio- 
dorus,  fo  often  quoted,  were  certainly  engraved  in  the 
facred  charader;  and  the  charader  in  which  they  were 
drawn  was  that  above  mentioned.  If  the  facred  let¬ 
ters  were  Chaldaic,  the  facred  language  was  probably 
the  fame. 

The  Egyptians  pretended,  that  the  Babylonians 
derived  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  feienees  from 
them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonians 
maintained,  that  the  former  had  been  tutored  by  them. 
The  fad  13,  they  both  fpoke  the  fame  language ; 
ufed  the  fame  religions  rites  ;  had  applied  with  equal 
fuccefs  to  aftrology,.aftronomy,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  the  other  feienees;' of  courfe  a  rivalfhip  had  arifen 
between  the  two  nations,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
thoft  oppofite  pretenfiens. 

The  moft  faithful  fpecimen  of  the  vulgar  language 
of  the  Egyptians,  is,  we  believe,  ftill  prefer ved  in  the 
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their  terminations,  declenfiOns,  and  conjugations  only.  Chaldean 
To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  our  learned  and  Eanguage, 
curious  readers  need  only  confult  Chriftian  Scholtz’s  ,,  .  *.  r.i 

Egyptian  and  Coptic  grammar  and  dictionary,  cor¬ 
rected  and  pubiiihed  by  Godfred  Woide,  Oxford, 
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The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  were  in  a  mannerThe  Egyp- 
coufin-germans,  and  confequently  muft  have  fpoken  tian  and 
the  fame  language  ;  that  is,  one  of  the  fifter  dialeds  ^haemcrarl 
of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Arabian,  Cufhite,  &c.  —  thc^ktnef 
This  is  not  a  mere  conjedure  ;  it  may  be  realized  by 
almoft  numberlefs  example?.  It  is  true,  that  when 
Jofeph’s  brethren  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  that  ruler 
deigned  to  converfe  with  them,  they  could  not  un- 
derftand  the  Egyptian  idiom  which  he  fpoke ;  nor 
would  he,  had  he  been  adualiy  an  Egyptian,  have 
underftood  them  without  an  interpreter.  The  only 
conclufion  from  this  circumftance  is,  that  by  this  time 
the  Egyptian  had  deviated  confi  lerahly  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language  of  mankind.  The  hifh  and  Welch, 
every  body  knows,  are  only  different  dialeds  of  the 
Celtic  tongue  ;  and  yet  experience  proves,  that  a 
native  of  Ireland  and  another  of  Wales  cannot  well 
comprehend  each  other’s  language,  nor  converfe  intel¬ 
ligibly  without  an  interpreter.  The  Erfe,  fpoken  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  Iriih,  are  known 
to  be  both  branches  of 'the  old  Celtic;  yet  a  Scotch 
Highlander  and  an  Irifhman  can  hardly  underftand 
each  other’s  fpeech.  By  a  parity  of  reafon,  a  He¬ 
brew  and  an  Egyptian  might,  in  the  age  of  Jofeph, 
fpeak  only  different  diale&s  of  the  fame  original 
tongue,  and  yet  find  it  difficult  to  underftand  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  fadt  feems  to  be,  the  Hebrew  dialed  had 
been  in  a  manner  ftationary,  from  the  migration  of 
Abraham  to  that  period  ;  whereas  the  Egyptian,  be¬ 
ing  fpoken  by  a  powerful,  civilized,  and  highly  culti- 
pears7,  that~the  facred  charader  of  the  Egyptians  was  vated  people,  muft  have  received  many  improvements, 
entirely  different  from  the  hieroglyphic;  and  by  this  perhaps  additions,  in  the  courfe  of  near  two  centu- 
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The  defendants  of  Canaan  and  of  Mizraun  werexhe  vu!^ 
ftridly  conneded  in  their  religious  ceremonies  :  they. letters  of 
worihipped  the  fame  objeds,  namely,  the  Hojl  of  Hea-  EgyPl 
<vcn  ;  they  mourned  Ojiris  and  Adonis  in  concert  ;  they  QmVwVth 
carried  on  a  joint  commerce,  and,  we  thick,  fpoke  tbethe  He- 
fame  language;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  brew  or 
their  vulgar  letters  were  nearly  the  fame,  both  ■  in  Phoenician.-, 
form,  difpofition,  and  number.  Their  original  num¬ 
ber  wss  probably  16,  viz.  five  vowels,  fix  mutes, 
fimple  and  middle,  four  liquids,  and  the  folitary  <r.- — 

With  thefe,  it  is  likely,  was  joined  a  mark  of  afpira- 
tion,  or  an  h,  fuch  as  we  have  in  the  Roman  alphabet, 
and  find  on  fome  Greek  monuments.  Cadmus  was 
originally  an  Egyptian  ;  that  leader  brought  a  new  fet 
of  letters  into  Greece.  Thefe  are  generally  deemed 
to  be  Phoenician.  They  were  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  ancient  Pelafgic,  as  will  be  fhown  in,  the  fedion 
of  the  Greek  language .  The  latter,  we  think,  were 
from  Egypt,  and  confequently  the  former  muft  have 
been  from  the  fame  quarter.  Danaus,  Perfeus,  Le 


Coptic,  whieh,  however,  is  fo  replete  with  Grecians,  hx,  &c.  were  of  Egyptian  extraction  :  they  too  adopt 

*  .  ...  .  .  t  *.  fha  n  oKoraAm  WlChCttlt  fll  hit  f  tilt  1  OfT  aU^ 


that  it  mult  be  difficult  to  trace  it  out 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  the.  Greek  was  the  language 
of  the  court,  and  confequently  muft  have  diffufed  it- 
felf  over  all  the  country  Hence,  we  believe,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Coptic  are  Greak  words,  diverfified  by 


ed  the  Cadmean  charaders,  without  fubftituting  any 
of  their  own. 

The  Jonim,  or  Ionians,  emigrated  from  Gaza,  a 
colony  of  Egyptians  ;  and  their  letters  are  known  to 
have  differed  very  little  from  thofe  of  Cadmus  and  the- 
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Chaldean  Pelafgi.  The  coiiclufion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  vul- 
&ar  ^gyPtian  ^ctter8  were  the  fame  with  the  Phesni- 
-*  *  i  cian. 

We  are  abundantly  Fenfible  that  there  are  fouiH 
upon  Egyptian  monuments  character*  altogether  d if • 
ferent  from  thofe  we  have  been  defcribing.  At  what 
time,  by  what  people,  and  to  what  language,  thefe 
letters  belonged,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
The  Ethiopians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  the 
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brew  word  hon  or  dhon  figmfies  cc  power,  wealth,  fuf-  Chaldean 
ficiency  .5”  a  very  proper  epithet  for  the  fun ,  who  was  La^ua^ 
thought  to  bellow  thofe  bleffings.  The  name  of  Jo- .  .  ^  -l  f» 

feph’s  wife  was  Afenath  or  Afnath compounded  of  If 
hah  “  a  woman,”  nnd  Naith  or  Neity  afi  Egyptian 
name  of  u  Minerva,  a  vocary  of  Minerva.” 

Almoft  all  the  names  of  cities  belonging  to  Egypt 
which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  evidently  He- 

-  ,  «-uC  brew.  To  be  fatisfied  as  to  this  pofitiori,  our  curious 

Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  have,  at  different  readers  may  confult  Jamiefon>s  Splcilena ,  an  excellent 
times,  been  fovereigns  of  that  unhippy  country.  Per-  book  very  little  known.  The  names  of  moil  of  the  And  fignifh 
haps  other  nations,  whofe  memory  is  now  buried  in  Egyptian  deities  are  figpificant  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  Cint 

and  in  that  dialed  the  names  appear  to  have  been  {m!ianSuaSe* 
pofed  with  great  judgment  and  propriety,  plainly 
indicating  fomc  office  affigned  them,  or  pointing  to 
fome  peculiar  attribute.  We  fhaii  produce  a  few  in- 
fiances. 

pftrls  was  the  great  divinity  of  Egypt ;  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fun.  The  Egyptians  gave  their  deities  a 
variety  of  names  in  allufion  to  their  various  offices  and 
attributes.  Jablonfki  has  in  a  manner  wearied  himfelf 
with  tracing  the  fignification  of  this  name.  In  He¬ 
brew  we  have  OJhir  “  to  grow  rich,  to  be  enriched.” 

The  fun  may  be  called  the  great  enricher  of  nature^ 
and  therefore  might  properly  be  called  by  a  name  ab 
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oblivion,  may  have  eredled  monuments,  and  covered 
them  with  infci  iptions  compofed  of  words  taken  from 
different  languages,  perhaps,  upon  fome  occ  lions, 
whimfically  deviled,  with  a  view  to  perplex  the  curi¬ 
ous  antiquaries  of  future  ages.  Some  of  thefe  are 
compofed  of  hieroglyphics  intermingled  with  alpha¬ 
betical  charaders,  artificially  deranged,  in  order  to 
render  them  unintelligible.  Thefe  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  develope  ;  becaufe  the  mofl  inquifitive  and  fa- 
gacious  antiquaries  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  their  pur¬ 
port  and  fignification. 

We  (hall  now  go  on  to  fhow,  that  moil  part  of  the 
names  of  perfons  and  places,  &c.  which  have  been 


conveyed  down  to  us,  may,  in  general  be  reduced  to  luding  to  that  quality.  Iff  was  both  the  moon 'and 
a  Hebrew,  Phamcian,  Syrian,  or  Chaldean  ong.nal.  the  earth.  JJbah  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  -woman,  and 
As  the  farft  of  thefe  languages  is  moft  generally  Horapo'.lo  affigns  this  very  derivation.  Anubh  was  on- 
known,  we  ftai!  employ' it  as  our  arch-type  or  Hand-  of  the  names  of  Mercury  among  the  Eevottans  •  He 
ard,  beginning  with  thofe  terms  which  occur  in  Scrip-  was  always  figured  with  the  head  of  a  dog.  He  ac- 

tUr-p,  ,  D,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  eompanied  Ijh  in  her  peregrinations  in  q  Lie  ft  of  Ofiris. 

The  word  Pharaoh,  the  title  of  the  melech  or  king  and  frighted  away  the  wild  hearts  froin  attacking  the 

k-EFf:  T*Tt  thli,k»  SJ°™V°aa<*A.  of  two  terms,  princefs.  In  Hebrew,  Nubah.  fignifies  “  to  bark.” 
which  plainly  difeover  a  Hebrew  original.  Accord-  Here  the  analogy,  we  think,  is  evident  Many  E- 
S°aTfd  tradition,  the  firft  who  aftumed  this  gyptian  names  begin  with  Can,  fuch  as  Canobus,  Cano- 
title  was  the  fovereign  of  the  royal fiepherds  ;  a  race  pus,  See.  The  Hebrew  word  Cahcn  or  C'ohen  Vrr 
of  people  from  Arab, a  and  Phoenicia  They  con-  or  Chon,  intimates  both  a  pmce  and  ’  Sft’ 
quered  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  and  kept  portion  Ob  or  Aub.  in  Hebrew,  imports"  a  bottle.aflag- 
f  f  for  .feveral  c.enVUTItS-  he^  ln  the  title  gon,'”  any  thing  round  and  prominent  like  the  hu 

.  ’  /*  Whlt k  t°JofePhtt8  con-  A-  *nan  the  language  of  Egypt  it  was  often 

/jsn  fignifies  royal  fiiepherds.’  The  word  Pharaoh  applied  to  the  fun,  in  allufion  to  hiffotund"  In 

A  »  *  Fhar'  “f  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  or  Aram,  in  th!  dcferr 

•  Fachah  to  feed  ;  hence  rw-w  Pharachah,  as  we  of  Lybia,  there  was  a  ftatue  of  the  god  rcprefenling 
think  it  ought  to  he  written.  The  name  given  to  Jo-  the  navel  of  the  human  body,  which  was^wobablf 
fephisevidently  of  km  with  the  Hebrew;  for  zaph-  framed  in  allufion  to  this  fancy.  Hence  he  Pn£ 
noth  differs  very  little  from  the  Hebrew  verb  tzaphan,  nefs,  or  people  who,  according  to  the  Scr  pture  had 
which  figmfies  “  to  hide,  to  keep  fecret 'Pane  ah  or  familiar  fpirits,  weie  faid  to  Jrophecyh'rteinfp 
Phaneah,  figmfies  much  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew  ration  of  Ob,  as  the  Delphic  prieftefs  did  by  that  of 
Phanahy  afpexit :  fo  that  the  name  a&ually  intimates  Apollo.'  Again  manv  Ee-vntinn  *  a  if 

one  who  fees  hidden  things  ;  which  was  certainly  the  Jlris,  as  Calalris  Termofirisg5PThis  terminv' 
very  ideathe  prince  intended  to  convey  by  giving^  4ubt  a  £ 

««  f  w.  ss 

Aer-m-la  w,  has  likewife  a  dialeftical  affinity  with  the  is,  we  believe,  the  ling  of  rivers.  The  fame  flood’feems 
Hebrew  idiom.  In  that  language  Pat  ah  fignifies  "  to  to  derive  the  name  hy  which  it  isg!nera!vknow7  ■ 

"Tk7nt^ 

prince  of  On,  which,  according  to  Cyrillus  on  Hofea,  tain;”  fo  that  the’ word  imports  thtlinTof  f* 
was  an  Egyptian  name  of  that  luminary.  The  He-  The  Hebrews  always  dcnommatefthellfrf  Egy"p7 

3  T  2  t]jC 


(1)  The  Septuagint  (Gen.  xli.  v.  45  and  50.)  tranflate  On  by 
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Per  Han  the  land  of  Mizraim  ;  the  Egyptians  themfelvcs,  in 
Language.  |ater  fern  to  have  called  it  Aryvxroc  JEgyptus^ 

*  y-T"  t  Egypt,”  which  fome  think  is  compounded  of  Au 
Hebiew,  “  an  ifland,  a  country,  a  province,”  and  Copt 
or  Cvpt9  u  a  famous  city  in  that  country.” 

From  this  fpecimen,  we  hope  it  will  appear  that  the 
Egyptian  language  in  the  more  early  ages  was  one  of 
thofe  dialers  into  which  that  of  the  defendants  of 
the  poftdiluvian  patriarchs  was  divided,  and  perhaps 
fubdivided,  a  few  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Among 
all  thofe,  we  believe,  fuch  an  affinity  will  Ire  found, 
as  plainly  demonflrates  that  they  originally  fprring 
from  one  common  (lock.  Here  we  might  eafily  fol¬ 
low  the  Egyptian  language  into  Greece  ;  and  there 
we  are  perfuaded  we  might  trace  a  vaft  number  of 
Egyptian  terms  into  that  tongue,  which,  however, 
the  nature  of  this  inquiry  wilt  not  permit.  If  our 
learned  readers  (hould  incline  to  know  more  of  the  af¬ 
finity  of  the  Egyptian  tongue  with  the  others  fo  of¬ 
ten  mentioned,  they  may  confult  Bochart’s  Chanaan, 
\Val  ton's  Proleg.  Gebelin's  Monde  Prim .  Jaraefon’s 
Spicilegia ,  &c. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Perfian  Language . 

The  Perfian  language  is  divided  into  the  ancient 
and  modern  ;  the  former  of  which  is  at  this  day  very 
imperfedfly  known,  the  latter  is  at  prefent  one  of  the 
mod  expreffive,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  mod 
highly  polilhed,  in  the  world.  We  fhall,  in  treating 
of  this  language,  in  compliance  with  the  plan  we 
?g  have  all  along  followed,  begin  with  the  ancient. 

At  the  When  Mohammed  was  born,  and  Anu’shi'ravan, 

birth  of  whom  he  calls  th eju/2  king ,  fat  on  the  throne  of  Per- 
Mohair.  two  languages  were  generally  prevalent  in  that 

languages  empire  (k).  The  one  was  called  Deri^  and  was  the 
prevalent  dialed  of  the  court,  being  only  a  refined  and  elegant 
in  Perfia,  branch  of  the  Parfi,  fo  called  from  the  province  of 
which  Shiraz  is  now  the  capital;  and  that  of  the  learn¬ 
ed,  in  which  mod  books  were  compofed,  and  which 
had  the  name  of  Pahlavi,  either  from  the  heroes  who 
fpake  it  in  former  times,  or  from  pahluy  a  trad!  of  Und 
which  included  fome  confiderable  cities  of  Iran  : 
The  ruder  dialedls  of  both  were  fpoken  by  the  ru- 
flics  of  feveral  provinces;  and  many  of  thefe  didind 
idioms  were  vernacular,  as  happens  in  every  kingdom 
And^a  conhderable  extent.  Btfides  the  Parft  and  Pahlavi , 

more  an-  a  very  ancient  and  abftrufe  tongue  was  known  to  the 
cient  Ian-  priefts  and  philufophers,  called  the  language  of  the 
guage  than  becaufe  a  book  on  religious  and  moral  duties 

known  nl  w^ich  they  held  facred,  and  which  bore  that  name, 
to  the1  °n  ^  had  been  written  in  it ;  while  the  Pazend  or  com- 
priefb.  ment  on  that  work  was  compofed  in  Pahlavi ,  as  a 
more  popular  dialed!.  The  letters  of  this  book  were 
called  zendj  and  the  language  avejla . 

The  Zend  and  the  old  Pahlavi  are  now  almod  ex- 
tind!  in  ban ,  and  very  few  even  of  the  Guebres  can 
read  it;  while  the  Parft  remaining  almod  pure  in  Shah- 
nameh ,  has*  by  the  Intermixture  of  Arabic  words,  and 
many  imperceptible  changes,  now  become  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  exquifitely  polifhed  by  a  feries  of  fine  writers 


both  in  profe  and  verfe,  analogous  to  the  different  Perfian 
idioms  gradually  formed  in  Europe  after  the  fubverfion  ^aD£uagc; 
of  the  Roman  empire.  ~  ^so  ^ 

,  The  very  learned  and  laborious  Sir  William  Jones  parfi  lan. 
is  confident  that  the  Parji  abounds  with  words  from  language 
the  Shanfcrit,  with  no  other  change  than  fuch  as  mayail<* 
be  ohferved  in  the  numerous  dialcd!s  of  India  ;  that 
very  many  Perfian  imperatives  are  the  roots  of  Shan¬ 
fcrit  verbs  ;  and  that  even  the  moods  and  tenfes  of  the 
Perfian  verb  fubftantive,  which  is  the  model  of  all  the 
reft,  are  deducible  from  the  Shanfcrit  by  an  eafy  and 
clear  analogy.  From  this  he  infers  that  the  Parfi ,  like 
the  various  idiom  dialedls,  is  derived  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Bramins.  This  conclufion,  we  imagine,  is 
not  altogether  juft,  fince  by  the  bme  train  of  renfon- 
ing  we  may  infer  that  the  Shanlcrit  is  derived  from 
the  Parf 

The  fame  learned  gentleman  adds,  that  the  multitude 
of  compounds  in  the  Perfian  language  proven  that  it  is 
not  of  Arabic  but  Indian  o  iginal.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true;  but  thouah  the  Parfi  is  not  of  Arabic  original,  it 
does  not  neceffimly  follow  that  it  is  of  Shanfcrit.  We 
might  with  the  fame  propriety,  and  with  an  equal  fhovr 
of  reafon,  conclude,  that  the  Greek  language  is  de¬ 
fended  of  the  Shanfcrit,  becaufe  it  too  abounds  with 
compounds.  We  may  then  reft  affured,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  argument  adduced  ly  the  ingenious 
prefident  proves  that  the  Parfi  tongue  is  a  defendant 
of  the  Shanfcrit. 

The  gentleman  fo  often  mentioned,  allures  us,  that 
the  Zend  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Shanfcrit  j 
which,  however,  it  might  do  without  being*  actually 
derived  from  it,  fince  we  believe  every  oriental  fcholar 
will  find  that  all  the  languages  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  utmolt  coaft  of  Hindoftan  exhibit  very  ftrong  fig- 
natures  of  a  common  original.  The  Parfi,  however,  not 
heing  the  original  dialed!  of  Iran  or  Perfia,  we  ffiali 
purfue  it  no  farther  at  prefent,  but  return  togivefome 
account  of  the  Pahlavi,  which  was  probably  the  pri-  -8l 
mitive  language  of  the  country.  We  have  obferved-The  Pahla*. 
above,  that  the  Pazend  or  comment  on  the  Zend  wasvi 
compofed  in  the  Pahlavi  for  the  ufe  of  the  vulgar.. 

This,  according  to  Sir  William,  was  a  dialed!  of  the 
Chaldaic  ;  and  of  this  affertion  he  exhibits  the  follow* 
ing  proof. 

By  the  nature  of  the  Chaldean  tongue,  moft  worda 
ended  in  the  firft  long  vowel,  like  Jhemaia  “  heaven 
and  that  very  word,  unaltered  in  a  lingle  letter,  we 
find  in  the  Pazend,  together  with  Jadia  “  night,” 
meya  “  water,”  u'ira  4‘  fire/'  matra  4‘  rain,”  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  all  Arabic  or  Hebrew,  with  a 
Chaldean  termination  ;  fo  zamar ,  by  a  beautiful  me¬ 
taphor  from  pruning  trees ,  means  in  Hebrew  to  com - 
pofe  verfesj  and  thence,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  to  fing 
them  ;  now  in  Pahlavi  we  fee  the  verb  zamaruniten 
“  to  fing,”  with  its  forms  zamaraunemi  “  I  fing,”  and 
zamzunid  “  he  fang  the  verbal  terminations  of  the 
Perfian  being  added  to  the  Chaldaic  root.  All  thefe 
words  are  integral  parts  of  the  language  ;  not  adven¬ 
titious  like  the  Arabic  nouns  and  verbals  engrafted  on 
modern  Perfian. 

From 


(x)  The  moderns  the  empire  of  Perfia  Iran  /  a  name  unknown  to  the  ancient8< 
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Perlian  From  this  reafonin^  it  plainly  appears,  lft,  that 
Language  pahlavi  was  the  ancient  language  of  Perfia  ;  and,  2d, 
that  the  ancient  Perfian  was  a  cognate  dialed!  of  the 
Chaldean,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Phoenician,  &c.  M.  An- 
quetil  has  annexed  to  his  tranfiation  of  the  Ztmiavejla 
two  vocabularies  in  Zend  and  Pahlavi,  which  he  found 
in  an  approved  coiled  ion  of  Raw  ay  at  or  "Traditional 
s  Puces  in  modern  Perfian.  His  vocabulary  of  the  Pah¬ 

lavi  Itrongly  confirms  this  opinion  concerning  the  Chal- 
daic  origin  of  that  language.  But  with  refpeOt  to  the 
Zend,  it  abounded  with  vaft  numbers  of  pure  Sfian- 
ferit  woids,  to  Inch  a  degree,  that  fix  or  feven  words 
in  ten  belonged  to  that  language. 

From  this  dedu&ioii  it  would  appear,  that  the  old- 
from  Chal-  eft  languages  of  Perfia  were  Chaldaic  and  Shanfcrit  : 
gSJit  an<^  tbat  wbeD  1  h-y  bad  ceafed  to  be  vernacular,  the 
&c.  '  Pahlavi  and  Zend  were  deduced  from  them  rtipedive- 

ly ,  and  the  Parfi  either  from  the  Zend,  or  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  Jialedl  oi  the  Brahmans  :  but  ali  had  per¬ 
haps  a  mixture  of  Tartarian  ;  for  the  !  ell  lexicogra¬ 
phers  alTert,  that  numbeiiefs  words  in  ancient  Perfian 
are  taken  from  the  Cimmerians.  With  refpedt  to  the 
la  ft  of  thefe,  we  cannot  help  beingxif  opinion,  that 
colonies  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Perfia 
did  tranfport  themielves  into  Crim  Tartary,  and  per¬ 
haps  into  Europe.  Thefe  colonifls  brought  along 
with  them  thofe  vocables  which  ftiil  occur  in  their 
dialed!.  Emigrants  from  thofe  quarters  iruft  have 
found  thtir  way  into  Scandinavia,  lince  numberlefs 
Perfian  words  are  flilf  current  in  thofe  regions.  Per¬ 
haps  Odin  and  his  followers  emigrated  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Media  and  Ptrfia,  and  brought  with  them 
the  dialed!  of  the  nations  from  whofe  country  they 
had  taken  their  departure. 

The  Zend*  With  refpedh  to  the  Zend,  it  might  well  be  a  dia- 
from  the  led!  of  the  Shanfcrit,  and  was  piobably  a  facred  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  if  fo,  concealed  from  the  vulgar,  and  re¬ 
ft  rved  for  the  offices  of  religion.  If  Zoroaftres,  or 
Zaratufht  as  the  orientals  call  him,  travelled  into  E- 
fzypt,  and  was  initiated  in  the  myfterits  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  religion,  as  fome  pretend  he  was,  he  might  be  :n- 
ftrudfed  in  the  facred  dialec!  of  that  people  by  the 
priefts  under  whom  he  fludied.  When  that  phi¬ 
losopher  returned  into  Perfia,  and  became  the  apoftle 
€>f  a  new  religion,  he  might  compofe  the  volume  of 
his  laws  and  religious  inftitutions  in  the  facred  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  Egyptian  tutors.  This  language  then  be¬ 
came  that  of  the  Magi,  who  concealed  it  carefully  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated,  as  the  priefts  did  in 
Egypt  and  the  Brahmans  In  Hindoftan. 

In  our  Sed!ion  on  the  Shanfcrit  language,  we  find! 
give  a  detail  of  a  number  of  particulars,  which  to  us 
feem  to  furnifh  a  preemption  that  the  language  in 
queftion  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  Hindoftan. 
We  confefs  there  are  not  fufficient  data  to  improve 
thefe  preemptions  into  abfolutc  certainty  ;  but  we 
hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  worthy  members  of 
the  Afiatic  Society  will  discover  abundant  materials  to 
afeertain  the  truth  of  this  pofition.  We  are  the  ra. 
ther  inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothefis,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  chara&er  of  Zoroaftres  in  connexion  with 
that  of-the  Egyptian  Cohens  and  of  the  Indian  Brah¬ 
mans. 

If  tliis  opinion  fhould  one  day  appear  to  be  well- 
founded,  we  believe  the  coincidence  between  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  Zend  and  the  Shanfcrit  will  be  eafily  ac-  Perfian 
counted  for,  without  making  the  Hindoos  mailers  of  Language; 
Iran  or  Perils,  and  then  driving  them  back  to  the 
ihoies  of  the  Ganges.  That  the  nations  of  Turan  or 
Scythia  did  a&ually  over-run  that  country,  and  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  a  confiderable  pare  of  it  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  is  vouched  by  the  records  and  tiaditions 
of  the  Perfians  themfelves.  Upon  thofe  occafions  a 
number  of  Tartarian  words  might  be  introduced  into 
the  country,  and  acquire  a  currency  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  As  the  annals  of  ancient  Perfia  have  been 
long  fince  deftroyed  and  configned  to  eternal  oblivion, 
it  is  impofiible  to  afeertain  either  the  extent  or  dura¬ 
tion  of  thefe  iiruptions.  Indeed  the  n  .ture  of  our 
defigu  does  not  call  for  that  inveftigation. 

In  order  to  corroborate  the  cognation  between  the 
Chaldean  and  Pahlavi  languages,  v/e  fhull  fubjoin  a 
few  arguments  derived  from  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  and  $4. 
the  other  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament.*  Thefe  we  Proofs 
believe  will  be  admitted  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  the from 
pofition  above  advanced  by  fuch  as -admit-  the  authen- 
Ucity  of  thefe  records.  «Tthe?^. 

Eiam  13  always  allowed  to  have  been  the- progenitor  lavX. 
of  the  Perfians.  This  patriarch  was  the  elddt  fon  of 
Shem  the  fon  of  Noah  ;  and  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  his  pofterity  fettled  in*  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  defendants  of  Afhur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram, 
the  other  fans  of  Shem.  T  he  country  where  they 
fettled  was  denominated  Elymais  *'  as  late,  as  the  be-  *  StraUt 
ginning  of  the  Chriftian  era.  This  name  was  retained lib’  1  u 
till  the  Saracens  conquered  and  took  pofTcffion  of  that 
country.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  as  it  certainly  was,  the 
Elamites  or  Perfians  fpoke  a  dialed  of  the  primary 
language,  which,  in  the  firft  Se&ion,  we  have  pioved 
to  have  been  the  Hebrew, 

When  the  four  eaftem  monarchs  invaded  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain  in  Canaan  Chedbriaomer  kingT  Gen* 
of  Elam  was  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  Amra-  cbaP* 
phel  king  of  Shinar,  that  is  Babylon  or  Chaldea,  was 
one  of  the  allies;  Aiioch  king  of  Elafar  was  another; 
and  Tidal,  king  of  fome  fcattered  nations  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  was  the  fourth.  That  Chedorlaomer 
was  principal  in  this  expedition,  is  obvious  from  the 
hiftorian’s  detail  of  the  fecond,  where  that  prince  is 
placed  firft,  and  the  reft  are  named  the  kinjs  that  were 
with  him.  This  paftage  like  wife  demonflrates,  that’ 

Elam,  Shinar,  and  Elazar,  lay  contiguous,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  fame  caufe.  Wherever  the  country  in 
queftion  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  prior  to  the  era  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  it  is  always  under  the  name  of  E- 
lam.  To  go  about  to  prove  this  would  be  fuptr- 
fluons. 

According  to  Xenophon  the  Perfians  knew  no-  f  Cycrrf, 
thing  of  horfemanfhip  before  the  age  of  Cyrus:  but’hh*  1- 
that  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  after  that  monarch  had 
introduced  the  pra&ice  of  fighting  on  horfeback,  they 
became  fo  fond  of  it,  that  no  man  of  rank  would  deign 
to  fight  on  foot.  Here  it  ought  to  be  confidered, 
that  the  hiftorian  above  mentioned  was  now  writing  a 
morals  military,  and  political  romance  ;  and  therefore* 
introduces  this  anecdote,  in  order  to  exalt  the  cha- 
ra£ler  of  his  hero  :  fo  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that 
the  people  under  confideration  were  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  horfemanfhip  till  that  period. 

Tbs  very  name  Phan  or  P bar  at  is  certainly  of  He- 
3  brew 
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Perfian  breiv  orlgm,  and  alludes  to  the  fkill  that  people  pro- 
'Xaiiguagrc^  fe{fej  *n  horfemanfhip.  The  original  Teems  to  he  Pbar- 
jab>  unguta  “a  hoof;**  and  in  the  Arabic  Pbaras  inti¬ 
mates  a  horfey  and  P  bar  is  a  horfeman .  Confequently 
the  people  were  denominated  Parfai ,  and  the  country 
Parsy  Lccaufe  they  wer£  trained  from  their  infancy  to 
•ride  the  great  borfe ,  which  indeed  they  deemed  their 
greatefl  honour.  rlhis  name  was  perhaps  fnft  impo- 
fed  upon  them  hy  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  became  their  gentile  appellation. 
Mithras  is  generally  known  to  have  been  the  chief  di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Fcrfrans  ;  a  name  which  is  plainly  derived 
from  Mither  “  great.”  We  find  in  Strabo  the  Perfian 
god  Amanusy  which  is  plainly  a  cognate  of  Hamah 
the  “  fun  or  fire.”  Hence  we  believe  comes  Hnmn- 
riniy  the  “  hearths  or  chapels”  where  the  fire  facred  to 
the  fan  was  kept  burning’-;  which,  we  believe,  the 
*  Lib. .9 .  Greeks  called  Tiv^nx  or  “  fire -temple s.‘”  Herodotus* 
mentions  a  cufiom  among  the  Perfians,  according  to 
which,  when  they  came  to  engage  an  enemy,  they  caft 
a  rope  with  a  kind  of  gin  at  the  end  of  it  on  their 
enemy,  and  by  thofe  means  endeavoured  to  entangle 
and  draw  him  into  their  power.  The  people  of  Per- 
fi3  who  employed  chi3  net  or  gin  were  called  Sag  art  es, 
from  farags.jharagy  or  ferrgy  a  word  which  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Chaldaic,  fignifies  to  u  hamper  or  en¬ 
tangle:”  hence  perhaps  the  Greek  word  a 

41  bafket  or  net.”  Sar  or  zar  in  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
Syriac,  &c.  fignifie*  u  a  lord,  a  prince  and  hence 
we  have  the  initial  fyltable  of  the  far-famed  zar-tiiflsty 
Zoroajlres.  In  a  word,  moil  of  the  Perfian  names  that 
occur  in  the  Grecian  hiftories,  notwithflanding  the 
fcandalous  manner  in  which  they  have  been  difguifed 
and  metamorphefed  by  the  Greeks,  may  thill  with  a 
little  /kill  and  induflry  be  traced  back  to  a  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  or  Phoenician  origin.  In  the  books 
of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Either,  we  find  a 
number  of  Perfian  names  which  are  all  of  a  Hebrew  or 
Chaldaic  complexion  4  to  invefligate  thefe  at  much 
greater  length  would  be  foreign  to  the  defign  of  the 
prefent  article.  If  our  curious* reader  fhould  incline 
to  be  more  fully  fatisfied  as  to  this  point,  he  may  con- 
fult  Bochart's  Chanaan ,  EPHerbeloFs  Bib.  Orient. 
Walton's  Proleg.  & c. 

It  now  appears,  we  ho’>e>  to  the  entire  fatisfaSion 
of  our  readers,  that  the  Pahlavi  is  a  remnant  of  the 
old  Perfian,  *and  that  the  latter  is  a  cognate  branch  of 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  &c.  We  have  like- 
wife  adduced  feme  prefumptive  proofs  that  the  Zend 
was  copied  from  the  facred  language  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  :  we  fhall  now  endeavonr  to  explain  by  what 
changes  and  revolutions  the  language  firfl  mentioned 
arrived  at  its  prefent  fummit  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
~  fcion. 

JProgrefs  of  We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  Scythians,  whom 
Perfian  the  old  Perfians  called  £«***  Sac*,  and  whom  the  mo- 
%i?gttage.  (km  call  Turan,  often  invaded  and  over  ran  Perfia  at 
a  very  early  period.  Tht  confequence  was,  an  infu- 
fion  of  Scythian  or  Tartarian  terms,  with  which  that 
language  was  early  impregnated.  This  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  occafioned  the  firfl  deviation  from  the  original 
flandard.  The  conqueflsof  Alexander,  and  the  do¬ 
minion  of  his  fucceffors,  mall,  one  would  imagine,  in¬ 
troduce  an  inundation  of  Greek  words.  That  event, 
.however,  feems  to  have  afFe&ed  the  language  in  no 


con fider able  degree,  at  leafl  very  few  Grecian  terms  oe-  Perfian 
cur  in  the  modern  Perfian.  ^anguage. 

The  empire  of  the  Arfactd*  or  Parthians,  we  ap- 
prehend,  produced  a  very  important  alteration  upon 
the  ancient  Perfian.  They  were  a  demi  Scythian 
-tribe;  and  as  they  -conquered' the  Perfians  retained 
the  dominion  of  thofe  parts  for  feveral  centuries,  and 
actually  incorporated  with  the  natives,  their  language 
mud  necefiarily  have  given  a  deep  tincture  to  the  ori* 
girtal  dialed  of  the  Perfians.  Sir  William  Jones  has 
obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  inferiptions  at  IJlakhr 
or  Perfepolis  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  old  Runic 
letters  of  the  Scandinavians.  Thofe  inferiptions  we 
take  to  have  been  Parthian  ;  and  we  hope,  as  the  Par¬ 
thians  were  a  Tartarian  clan,  this  conjecture  may  be 
admitted  till  another  more  plaufible  is  difeovered.  The 
Perfians,  it  is  true,  did  once  more  recover  the  empire ; 
and  under  them  began  the  reign  of  the  Deri  and  Parfi 
tongues  :  the  former  cob  filling  of  the  old  Perfian  and 
Parthian  highly  polifhed  ;  the  latter  of  the  fame-lan¬ 
guages  in  their  uncultivated  vernacular  drefs.  In  this 
Situation  the  Perfian  language  remained  till  the  inva- 
fion  of  the  Saracens  in  656;  when  thefe  barbarians  over¬ 
ran  and  fettled  in  that  fine  country;  demoliihed  every 
monument  of  antiquity,  records,  temples,  palaces ; 
every  remain  of  ancient  fuperfiition  ;  maffacred  or  ex¬ 
pelled  the  minihers  of  the  Magian  idolatry  ;  and  in¬ 
troduced  a  language,  though  not  entirely  new,  yet 
widely  differing  from  the  old  exemplar. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  give  fome  brief  account 
of  the  modern  Perfian,  we  mull  trke  the  liberty  to  ha¬ 
zard  one  conjecture,  which  perhaps  our  adepts  in  mo¬ 
dern  Perfian  may  not  find  themfelves  difpofed  to  admit. 

In  modern  Perfian  we  find  the  ancient  Perfian  names 
wondet  fully  difloned  and  deflected  from  that  form  under 
which  they  appear  in  the  Scripture,  in  Ctefiap,Megafihe- 
nes,  and  the  other  Greek  authors.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  even  the  facred 
hillorians  of  the  Jews,  have  changed  and  metamorphofed 
them  moft  unmercifully,  in  order  to-accommodate  them 
to  the  flandard  of  their  own  language.  As  to  the 
Greeks,  we  know  it  was  their  conflant  praflice,  but  we 
cannot  believe  fo  much  of  the  Hebrews.  We  make 
no  doubt  of  their  writing  anjl  pronouncing  the  names 
of  the  Perfian  monarchs  and  governors  of  that  nation 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  native  Perfians.  It 
is  manifeft,  beyond  all  pofiihility  of contradiction,  that 
they  neither  altered  the  Tyrian  and  Phoenician  names 
of  perfons  and  places  when  they  had  occafion  to  men¬ 
tion  them,  nor  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  when  they  oc¬ 
curred  in  their  writings.  The  Babylonian  and  Chal¬ 
daic  names  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tefla- 
ment  vary  nothing  from  the  Chaldean  original.  No 
.  reafon  can  be  aifigned  why  they  fhould  have  transform¬ 
ed  the  Perfian  names  more  than  the  others.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Eflher,  we  find  the 
Perfian  names  faithfully  preferved  throughout. 

The  faff,  we  imagine,  is  this:  Our  modern  ad- Nothing 
mirers  of  the  Perfic  have  borrowed  their  names  cf  the  now  exifl- 
ancient  kings  and  heroes  of  that  country  from  ro-in&  ,n  PcIJj 
mancea  and  fabulous  legends**of  more  modern  date  and  th^Zend, 
compofition.  The  archives  of  Perfia  were  deftroyed  oMer  than 
by  the  Saracen3 :  nothing  of  importance  was  written  the  Saraccfl 
in  that  country  till  two  centuries  after  the  era  of  Mo-  con3uefy 
hammed.  What  fucceeded  was  all  fiftion  and  romance* 
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Perfian  The  authors  of  thofe  entcrtain'ng  compofitions  cither 
language.  forged  names  of  heroes  to  anfwer  their  purpofe,  or 
-  *  laid  hold  on  fuch  as  were  celebrated  in  the  ballads  of 

tkeir  country,  or  preferved  by  vulgar  tradition.  The 
names  were  no  doubt  very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
ancient  kings  and  heroes  ofPerfia;  and  probably  many 
of  them  had  undergone  confiderablc  changes  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Parthian  empire.  Upon  this 
foundation  ha3  the  learned  Mr  Richard fon  erected  a 
very  irregular  fabric,  new,  and,  to  ufe  his  own  expref- 
fion,  we  think  built  upon  pillars  of  ice.  He  has  taken 
much  pains  to  invalidate  the  credit  of  the  Grecian  hi- 
ftories  of  the  Perfian  empire,  by  drawing  up  in  battle 
array  againft  their  records  legions  of  romantic  writers, 
who  were  not  born  till  near  a.thoufand  years  after  the 
events  had  taken  place  ;  and  to  complete  the  proba¬ 
bility,  who  lived  200  years  after  all  the  chronicles  of 
the  Medes  and  Perfians  had  been  finally  dellroyed  by 
the  fury  of  the  Saracens. 

After  the  decifive  victory  obtained  over  the  Perfians 
at  Kadeffb,  their  ancient  government  was  overturned, 
their  religion  proferibed,  their  laws  trampled  under 
foot,  and  their  civil  tranfadlions  difiurbed  by  the  for¬ 
cible  introduction  of  the  lunar  for  the  fol  r  kalcndar ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  their  language  became  almoft 
overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  Arabic  words;  which 
from  that  period,  religion,  authority,  and  fafhion,  in¬ 
corporated  with  their  idiom. 

f  From  the  feventh  till  the  tenth  century  the  Perfian 
tongue,  now  impregnated  with  Arabic  words,  appears 
to  have  laboured  under  much  difeouragement  and  ne- 
gledl.  Bagdad,  built  by  Almanfor,  became  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  year  762  the  chief  refidcnce  of  the  khalifs,  and 
the  general  refort  of  the  learned  and  the  ambitious 
from  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  At  length  the  ac- 
cefl!'»n  of  the  Buyah  princes  to  the  Perfian  throne 
marked  in  the  tenth  century  the  great  epoch  of  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Perfian  learning.  About  the  year  977  the 
throne  ofPerfia  was  filled  by  the  great  Azaduddawla; 
who  firll  affumel  the  title  of  Sultan,  afterwards  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  by  eaftern  pririces.  He  was  born  in  Is¬ 
pahan,  and  had  a  ftrong  attachment  to  his  native 
kingdom.  His  court,  whether  at  Bagdad  or  in  the 
capital  of  Perfia,  was  the  ftandaid  of  tafte  and  the  fa¬ 
vourite  refidence  of  genius.  The  native  dialed:  of  the 
prince  was  particularly  dillinguifhed,  and  became  foon 
the  general  language  of  compofition  in  almoft  every 
The  moft  branch  of  polite  learning.  From  the  end  of  the  tenth 
ffonrifhing  till  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  confideied  as  the  moll 
period  of  flourifhing  period  of  Perfian  literature.  The  epic  poet 
teramre^  FirJaufi,  in  his  romantic  hiflory  of  the  Perfian  kings 
and  heroes,  difplays  nn  imagination  and  fmcothnefs  oU 
numbers  hardly  inferior  to  Homer.  The  wh:le  fan* 
ciful  range  of  Perfian  enchantment  he  has  interwoven 
in  his  poems,  which  abound  with  the  noblell  efforts  of 
genius.  This  bard  has  (lamped  a  dignity  on  the  mon¬ 
gers  and  fictions  of  the  eafl,  equal  to  that  which  the 
prince  of  epic  poetry  has  given  to  the  mythology  of 
ancient  Greece.  His  language  may  at  the  fame  time 
be  confidered  as  the  moll  refined  dialed  of  the  ancient 
Perfian,  the  Arabic  beinj-  introduced  with  a  very  fpa- 
ring  hand  :  whilft  Sadi,  Jami,  Hafez*  End  other  fuc- 
ceeding  writers,  ill  profe  as  well  as  verfe,  have  blended 
in  their  Works  the  Arabic  without  referve  ;  gaining 
perhaps  in  the  nervous  luxuriance  of  the  one  language 


what  may  feem  to  have  been  loft  in  the  fo ft er  delicacy  Perfian 
of  the  other.  Hence  Ebn  Fekreddin  Anju,  in  the  Fang  a  age.- 
preface  to  the  didionnry  called  Farhang  Jehanguiri ,  ~\Tmm 

inys,  that  the  Deri  and  the  Arabic  idioms  were  the 
languages  of  heaven  ;  God  communicating  to  the  an¬ 
gels  his  milder  mandates  in  the  delicate  accents  of  the 
firll,  whilft  his  flern  commands  were  delivered  in  the 
rapid  accents  of  the  laft. 

For  near  300  years  the  literary  fiie  of  the  Perfuns 
feems  indeed  to  have  been  almofl  extingnilhed  ;  fince, 
during  that  time,  hardly  any  thing  of  that  people 
which  deferves  attention  has  appeared  in  Europe: 
enough,  however,  has  alrcaiy  been*produced,  to  in- 
fpire  us  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  genius  of  the 
eafl.  In  talle,  the  orientals  are  undoubtedly  inferior 
to  the  bell  writers  of  modern  Europe  ;  but  in  inven¬ 
tion  and  fublimity,  they  are  excelled,  perhaps  equalled, 
by  none.  ‘  The  Perfians  affedt  a  rhetorical  luxuriance, 
which  to  a  European  wears  the  air  of  unnecelfary  re¬ 
dundance.  If  to  thefe  leading  d'ftindlions  we  add  a 
peculiar  tone  of  imagery,  of  metaphor,  of  allufion, 
derived  from  the  difference  of  government,  of  manners, 
of  temperament,  and  of  fuch  natural  objects  as  cha- 
ra&erife  Afia  from  Europe;  we  fhail  fee,  at  one  view, 
the  great  points  of  variation  between  the  writers  of 
the  eall  and  weft.  Amongll  the  oriental  hiltorians, 
philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  poets,  many  will  be 
found,  who  would  do  honour  to  any  age  or  people  ; 
whilft  their  romances,  their  tales,  and  their  fables. 

Hand  upon  a  ground  which  Europeans  have  not  yet 
found  powers  to  reach.  We  might  here  quote  the  A- 
rabian  Nights  Entertainments,  Perfian  Tales,  Pilpay's 
Fables,  See. 

We  fhall  now'  annex  a  few  ftridlures  on  the  genius  The  genua?- 
of  that  noble  language  ;  though  it  is  aur  opinion  that  of  the  mo- 
■the  province  of  the  philologiit  is  to  investigate  the  dernPerfic*. 
origin,  progrefs,  and  final  improvement  of  a  language, 
without  dtfeending  to  its  grammatical  minutiae  or 
peculiar  idiomatic  diftin&ions.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  tongue  under  confidcration  is  partly 
Arabic  and  partly  Perfian,  though  the  latter  generally 
has  the  afeendant.  The  former  is  nervous,  impetuous* 
and  mafeuline  ;  the  latter  is  Hewing,  foft,  and  luxu-' 
riant.  Wherever  the  Arabic  letters  do  not  readily  in¬ 
corporate  with  the  Perfian,  they  are  either  changed  in¬ 
to  other3  or  thrown  away.  Their  letters  are  the  A- 
rabic  with  little  variation  ;  thefe  being  found  more 
commodious  and  expeditious  than  the  old  letters  of 
the  Deri  and  Parfi.  Their  alphabet  confifts  of  32  let¬ 
ters,  which,  like  the  Arabic,  are  read  from  right  to 
left  ;  their  form  and  order  will  be  learned  from  any* 
grammar  of  that  language.  The  letters  are  divided 
into  vowels  and  confonants  as  ufual.  The  Arabic 
characters,  like  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  are  written  in 
a  variety  of  different  hands  ;  but  the  Perfians  write 
their  poetical  works  in  the  Talick,  which  anfwers  to 
the  moft  elegant  of  our  Italic  hands.  « 

There  is- a  great  refemblance  between  the  Perfian  Rcfem- 
and  Englifti  languages  in  the  facility  and  fimplicity  of  blance  be- 
their  form  and  conftruftion;  the  former,  as  well  as  the  bween  Per<* 
latter,  has  no  difference  of  terminations  to  mark  the  jEnElfth! 
gender  either  in  fubftantives  or  adje&ives  ;  all  inani- 
mate  things  are  neuter;  and  animals  of  different  fexes 
have  either  different  names,  or  are  dillinguifhed  by 
the  words  ner  male,  and  made  female.  Sometimes  in¬ 
deed 
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Perfian  deed  a  word  is  made  feminine,  after  the  manner  of  the 
language.  Arabians,  by  having  «  added  to  it. 

The  Perfian  fubdantives  have  but  one  variation  of 
cafe,  which  is  formed  by  adding  a  fylhble  to  the  no¬ 
minative  in  both  numbers  ;  and  anfwers  often  to  the 
dative,  but  generally  to  the  acciihtive,  cafe  in  other  lan¬ 
guages.  The  other  cafes  are  expieffcd  for  the  mod 
part  by  particles  placed  before  the  nominative.  The 
;Pcr flans  have  two  numbers,  fingular  and  plural ;  the 
latter  is  formed  by  adding  a  fyllable  to  the  former. 

The  Perfian  adjeXives  admit  of  no  variation  but  in 
the  degrees  of  comparifon.  The  comparative  is  form¬ 
ed  by  adding  L?/yand  the  fuperlative  by  adding  term  to 
the  pofitive. 

'The  Perfians  have  aXive  and  neuter  verbs  like  other 
nations  ;  but  many  of  their  verbs  have  both  an  aXive 
and  neuter  fenfe,  which  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  eondruXion.  Thofe  verbs  have  properly  but  one 
conjugation,  and  but  three  changes  of  tenfe  :  the  im¬ 
perative,  the  aorill,  and  the  preterite;  all  the  other 
tenfes  being  formed  by  the  help  of  particles  or  of 
auxiliary  verbs.  The  paffive  voice  is  formed  by  add* 
ng  the  tenfes  of  the  fubttantive  vsrb  to  the  participle 
of  the  aXive. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  Perfia  there  were  very 
few  or  no  irregularities;  the  imperative* which  is  often 
irregular  in  the  modern  Perfian,  was  anciently  formed 
from  the  infinitive,  by  rejeXing  the  termination  eeden; 
for  originally  all  infinitives  ended  in  den,  till  the  Arabs 
introduced  their  harth  confonants  before  that  fylhble, 
which  obliged  the  Per  funs,  who  always  affeX^d  a 
fweetnefs  of  pronunciation,  to  change  the  old  termi¬ 
nation  of  fome  verbs  into  ten,  and  by  degrees  the  ori¬ 
ginal  infinitive  grew  quite  obfolete  ;  yet  they  dill  re¬ 
tain  the  ancient  imperative,  and  the  aorifts  which  are 
formed  from  it.  This  little  irregularity  is  the  only 
anomalous  part  of  the  Perfian  language;  which  never- 
thelefs  far  furpatfes  in  fimpiicity  all  other  languages  an¬ 
cient  or  modern.  #  _ 

With  refpeX  to  the  more  minute  and  intricate  parts 
of  this  language,  as  well  as  its  derivations.,  compofi- 
tions,  constructions,  &c.  we  mud  remit  our  readers  to 
Minin fkie’s  In/litutiones  Lingua  Turcica  cum  rudimentis 
para'IeLs  Unguarum  Arab.  et  Per/*  Sit  William  Jones  s 
Perfian  Grammar ;  Mr  Richardfonh  Arabian  and  Per- 
fian  Dictionary;  D.  Herbelot’s  Bibl.  Orient .  Dr  Hyde 
de  Re/ig .  met.  Per/.  &c.  Our  readers,  who  would  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  innermod  recedes  of  the  Perfian  hidory, 
colonies,  antiquities,  connexions,  diaieXs,  may  con¬ 
sult  the  lad  mentioned  author,  efpecialiy  chap.  xxxv. 
J)e  Perfia  et  Perfarum  nominibus ,  et  de  moderna  atqne 
meteri  lingua  Perfica ,  ejufque  dialedtk.  In  the  preceding 
inquiry  we  have  followed  other  authors,  whofe  accounts 
appeared  to  us  more  natural,  and  much  lefs  embar raf¬ 
fing. 

To  conclu  ’e  this  feXion,  which  might  eafily  have 
been  extended  into  a  large  volume,  we  dull  only  take 
the  liberty  to  put  our  readers  in  mind  of  the  vad  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  languages.  Number- 
lefs  events  are  preferved  in  the  writings  of  the  orien¬ 
tals  which  were  never  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  mud 
have  for  ever  lain  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of 
its  inhabitants,  had  not  thefe  two  tongues  been  du- 
died  and  underdood  by  the  natives  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Many  of  thofe  events  have  been  tranfmit- 


Utility  of 
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ted  to  poderity  in  poems  and  legendary  talcs  like  the  Perfnn 
Runic  fragments  of  the  north,  the  romances  of  Spain,  B&nguage. 
or  the  Heroic  bidlads  of  our  own  country.  Such  ma-  v 
terials  as  thefe,  we  imagine,  may  have  fuggeded  to 
Firdaufi,  the  celebrated  heroic  poet  of  Perfia,  many  of 
the  adventures  of  his  Shahname ;  which,  like  Homer 
when  dript  of  the  machinery  of  fupernatural  beings,  is 
fuppofed  to  contain  much  true  hidory,  and  a  molt  un¬ 
doubted  piXme  of  the  <fupei  dition  and  manners  of  the 
times.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  two  languages  has 
laid  open  to  Europe  all  the  treafures  of  oriental  learn¬ 
ing,  and  has  enriched  the  minds  of  Britons  with  In¬ 
dian  fcience  as  much  as  the  produce  of  thefe  regions 
has  increafed  their  wealth  and  enervated  their  condi- 
tution.  p* 

Before  we  conclude  this  feXion,  we  fhall  fuhjoin  a  PerCa* 
few  ftriXures  on  the  nature  of  Perfian  poetry,  in  order  poetry, 
to  render  our  inquiry  the  more  complete.  The  mo¬ 
dern  Perfians  borrowed  their  poetical  meafures  from 
the  Arabs  ;  they  are  exceedingly  various  and  compli¬ 
cated^;  they  confid  of  19  different  kinds;  but  the 
mod  common  of  thenrare  the  Iambic  or  Trochaic  raea* 
fure,  and  a  metre  that  chiefly  confids  of  thofe  com¬ 
pounded  feet  which  the  ancients  called  e which 
are  compofed  of  iambic  and  fpondees  alternately.  In 
lyric  poetry  their  ve'rfes  generally  confid  of  12  or  16  ,, 

fy liable s :  they  fometimes,  but  feldom,  confid  of  14. 

Some  of  their  lyric  verfes  contain  13  fylhbles :  but 
the  mod  common  Perfian  verfe  is  made  up  of  1 1  ;  and 
in  this  meafure  are  written  all  their  great  poems* 
whether  upon  heroic  or  moral  fubjeXs,  as  the  works 
of  Firdaufi  and  Jami,  the  Bodar  of  Sadi,  and  the  Mef- 
nstvi  of  Gelaleddin.  This  fort  of  verfe  anfwers  to  our 
common  heroic  rhyme,  which  was  brought  to  fo  high 
a  degree  of  perfeXion  by  Pope.  The  dudy  of  the 
Perfian  poetry  is  fo  much  the  more  neccffary*  as  there 
are  few  books  or  even  letters  written  in  that  language, 
which  are  not  interfpeifed  with  fragments  of  poetry. 

As  to  their  profody,  nothing  can  be  more  eafy  and 
fimple.  When  the  dudent  can  read  profe  eafily,  he 
will  with  a  little  attention  read  poetry  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility. 

Sect  V.  Shanfcrit  and  Bengaicfe  Languages . 

The  Shanfcrit,  though  one  of  the  mod  ancient  hn-The  Shafca 
guages  in  the  world,  was  little  known  even  in  Afia  till  fcrlt  one 
about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century.  Since  thatof  thjjmoft 
period,  by  the  indefatigable  indudry  of  the  very  learned  ^guagfet 
and  ingenious  Sir  William  Jones  and  the  other  worthy  ;n  The6 
members  of  that  fociety  of  which  he  has  the  honour  to  woiid. 
be  prefident,  that  noble  and  ancient  language  has  at 
length  been  brought  to  light ;  and  from  it  vad  treafures 
of  oriental  knowledge  will  be  communicated  both  to 
Europe  and  Afia  ;  knowledge  which,  without  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  that  happy  edablifhment,  mud  have  lain 
concealed  from  the  researches  of  mankind  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  In  this  feXion  we  propofe  to  give  to  our 
readers  fuch  an  account  of  that  language  as  the  limits 
of  the  prefent  article,  and  the  helps  we  have  been  able 
to  procure,  (hall  permit. 

The  Shanfcrit  language  has  for  many  centuries  lain 
concealed  in  the  hands  of  the  bramins  of  Hindodan. 

It  is  by  them  deemed  facred,  and  is  of  confequenoe 
confined  folely  to  the  offices  of  religion.  Its  name 

import! 
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Shanfcrit  imports  the  perfeB  language ,  or,  according  to  the  eaft- 

*kfe^an-~  Crn  language  of  perfection  ;  and  we  believe  no 

guages.  lanoruap'e  ever  fbokpn  bw  man  i«  mrwn  L*AL*  .‘nt.VL/i  ♦ 
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language  ever  fpoken  by  man  is  more  juftly  inti  tied  to 
u— y— j-  that  high  epithet. 

The  grand  fource  of  Indian  literature,  and  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  aimoft  every  dialed  from  the  Perfian  gu)ph  to 
the  China  Teas,  is  the  Shanfcrit  ;  a  language  of  the 
moft  venerable  and  moft  remote  antiquity,  which,  tho' 
at  prefent  Ihut  up  in  the  libraries  of  the  bramins,  and 
appropriated  folely  to  the  records  of  their  religion,  up- 
93  pears  to  have  been  current  over  moft  of  the  oriental 
Trices  of  world.  Accordingly  traces  of  its  original  extent  may 
shanferu ,n  be  difeovered  in  aimoft  every  diftrid  of  Alia.  Thofe 
ftri&of  y*10  are  ac<luainted  with  that  language  have  often 
Afiaand  round  the  fimilitude  of  Shanfcrit  wr-ds  to  thofe  of 
eife where.  Perfian  and- Arabic,  and  even  of  Lnin  and  Greek  ; 

and  that  not  in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which 
refined  arts  and  improved  manners  might  have  occa- 
fionally  introduced,  but  in  the  main  ground- work  @f 
language,  in  monofyllahles,  the  names  of  numbers,  and 
appellations  of  fuch  things  as  would  be  firft  diferimi- 
nated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization. 

The  ancient  coins  of  many  different  and  diftant  king¬ 
doms  of  Alia  are  ftamped  with  Shanfcrit  characters, 
and  moftly  contain  dJufions  to  the  old  Shanfcrit  my¬ 
thology.  Befides,  in  the  names  of  perfons  and  places, 
of  titles  aRd  dignities,  which  are  open  to  general  no¬ 
tice,  even  to  the  frrtheft  limits  of  Afia,  may  be  found 
n  _amfeft  traces  of  the  Shanfcrit.  The  fcanty  remains 
of  Coptic  antiquities  afford  little  fcope  for  compar ifon 
between  that  idiom  and  this  primitive  tongue  ;  but 
there  ftill  exifts  fufficient  ground  to  conje&uie,  that, 
fit  a  very  early  period,  a  correfpondence  did  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  nations.  The  Hindoos  pretend,  that 
the  Egyptians  frequented  their  country  as  difciples, 
not  as  mitrudors  ;  that  they  came  to  feek  that  liberal 
education  and  thofe  faiences  in  Hindoftan,  which  none 
of  their  own  countrymen  had  fufficient  knowledge  to 
impart.  Perhaps  we  may  examine  the  validity  of  this 
claim  hereafter. 

But  though  numberlefs  changes  and  revolutions  have 
from  time  to  time  convulfed  Hindoftan,  that  part  of 
it  which  lies  between  the  Indue  and  the  Ganges  ftill 
preferv.es  that  language  whole  and  inviolate.  Here 
they  ftill  offer  a  thoufand  books  to  the  perufal  of  the 
curious  ;  many  of  which  have  been  religioufty  handed 
down  from  the  earlieft  periods  of  human  exiftence. 

The  fundamental  part  of  the  Shanfcrit  language  is 
divided  into  three  claffes :  Dhaat ,  or  roots  of  verbs, 
which  fome  call  primitive  elements;  Shubf  or  original 
nouns.;  and  E<vya ,  or  particles.  The  latter  are  ever 
indeclinable,  as  in  other  languages  ;  but  the  words 
comprehended  in  the  two  former  claffes  mu  ft  be  pre- 
pared  by  certain  additions  and  inflexions  to  fit  them 
Charafte-  for  a  place  in  compofition.  And  here  it  is  that  the 
ruticsoiit,  art  of  the  grammarian  has  found  room  to  expand  it- 
ielf,  and  to  employ  all  the  powers  of  refinement.  Not 
a  fyllable,  not  a  letter,  can  be  added  or  altered  but  by 
Regimen;  riot  the  moft  trifling  variation  of  the  fenfe 
in  the  minuteft  fubdivifion  of  declenfion  or  conjugal 
tion,  can  be  effeded  without  the  application  of  fede¬ 
ral  rules  :  all  the  different  forms  for  every  change  of 
gender,  number,  cafe,  perfon,  tenfe,  mood,  or  degree, 
are  methodically  arranged  for  the  afliftance  of  the  me- 
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mory,  according  to  an  unerring  fcalc:  lire  number  Shanfcrit 
of  the  radical  or  elementary  yarts  is  about  700  ;  andand 
to  thefe,  as  to  the  verbs  of  other  languages,  a  very  lefe  I'ail~ 
plentiful  flock  of  verbal  nouns  owes  its  origin  ;  but ,  Su*gc*-  ^ 
thefe  are  not  thought  to  exceed  thofe  of  the  Greek 
either  in  quantity  or  variety. 

To  the  triple  fource  of  words  mentioned  above, 
every  term  of  truly  Indian  original  may  be  traced  by 
a  laborious  and  critical  analyfis.  All  fuch  terms  as 
arC  thoroughly  proved  to  bear  no  relation  to  any  one  of 
the  Shanfcrit  roots,  arc  confidered  as  the  produ&iot| 
of  fome  remote  and  foreign  idiom,  fubTequently  in¬ 
grafted  upon  the  main  flock  ;  and  it  is  conjedured, 
that  a  judicious  inveftigation  of  this  principle  would 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  firft  invention  of  many 
arta  and  fciences,  and  open  afrefti  mine  of  philological 
difcoveries,  We  /hall  now  proceed  to  give  as  exad  an 
account  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  this  language  as  the 
nature  of  our  defign  will  permit.  ^ 

t  Shanfcrit  language  is  very  copious  and  nervous.  ft  i/copL, 

I  he  firft  of  thefe  qualities  arifes  in  a  great  meafure  0MS  a°d 
from  the  vaft  number  of  compound  words  with  which 11  ervoU3* 
it  is  aimoft  overftocked.  “The  Shanfcrit  (fays  Sir 
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William  Jones),  like  the  Greek,  Perfian,  and  German, 
delights  in  compounds;  but  to  a  much  higher  degree, 
and  indeed  to  fuch  excels,  that  I  could  produce  words 
of  more  than  20  fyllables;  not  formed  Iudicroufly  like 
that  by  which  the  buffoon  in  Ariftophanes  deferibes  a 
fenft,  but  with  perfed  ferioufnefs,  on  the  moft  folemn 
occafions,  and  in  the  moft  elegant  works.”  But  the 
ftyle  of  its  Left  authors  is  wonderfully  concife.  In  the 
regularity  of  its  etymology  it  far  exceeds  the  Greek 
and  Arabic ;  and,  like  them,  has  a  prodigious  number 
of  derivatives  from  each  primary  root.  The  gramma¬ 
tical  rules  alfo  are  numerous  and  difficult,  though  there 
are  not  many  anomalies.  As  one  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  this  after  tion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  are 
feven  declenfions  of  nouns,  all  ufed  in  the  fmgiilar,  the 
dual,  and  the  plural  numbers,  and  all  of  them  diffe¬ 
rently  formed,  according  as  they  terminate  with  a  con- 
lonant,  with  a  long  or  a  ftiort  vowel ;  and  again,  dif¬ 
ferent  alfo  as  they  are  of  different  genders  :  not  a  no¬ 
minative  cafe  can  be  formed  to  any  one  of  thefe  nouns 
without  the  application  of  at  leaifc  four  rules,  which 
vary  likewife  with  each  particular  difference  of  the 
nouns,  as  above  ftated  :  add  to  this,  that  every  word 
in  the  language  may  be  ufed  through  all  the  feven  de- 
clenfions,  which  is  a  full  pioof  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
idiom. 

*1.  he  Shanfcnt  grammars  are  called  Heeahcrun ,  of 
which  there  are  many  compofed  by  different  authors  ; 
fome  too  abftruie  even  for  the  comprehenfion  of  moft 
bramins,  and  others  too  prolix  to  be  ever  ufed  but  as 
references.  One  of  the  (horteft,  named  the  Sarafootee ,  ' 

contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  pages,  and 
was  compiled  by  Anoobhootee  Seroopenam  Acharige, 
with  a  concifenefs  that  can  fcarcely  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  language. 

.  The  Shanfcrit  alphabet  contains  50  letters  ;  and  itShauurit 
13  one  boalt  of  the  bramins,  that  it  exceeds  all  other a'phabct. 
phabets  in  this  refpedl:  but  it  malt  be  obferved,  that  as 
of  their  34  confonants,  near  half  carry  combined  founds 
and  that  fix  of  their  vowels  are  merely  the  correfpond- 
ent  long  ones  to  as  many  which  are  fhort,  the  advan- 
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tage  feems  to  be  little  more  than  fanciful.  Befides 
thefe,  they  have  a  number  of  characters  which  Mr 
Halhed  calls  connefted  vowels,  but  which  have  not 
been  explained  by  the  learned  prefident  of  the  Afiatic 
Society. 

The  Shanfcrit  chara&er  ufed  in  Upper  Hindoftan  * 
ia  faid  to  be  the  fame  original  letter  that  was  firft  de¬ 
livered  to  the  people  by'  Brahma,  and  is  now  called 
Dienunagur,  or  the  language  of  angels,  which  (hows 
the  high  opinion  that  the  bramins  have  entertained  of 
that  character.  Their  confonants  and  vowels  are  won¬ 
derfully,  perhaps  whimfically,  modified  and  diverfified; 
to  enumerate  which,  in  this  place,  would  contribute 
very  little  either  to  the  entertainment  or  inftru&ion  of 
our  readers.  All  thefe  diflinftions  are  marked  in  the 
Beids  (l),  and  muft  be  modulated  accordingly ;  fo  that 
they  produce  all  the  effea  of  a  laboured  recitative  : 
but  by  an  attention  to  the  mufic  of  the  chant,  the 
fenfe  of  the  pafTage  recited  equally  efcapes  the  reader 
and  the  audience.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jews  in 
their  fynagogues  chant  the  Pentateuch  in  the  fame 
kind  of  melody ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  ufage  has 
defended  to  them  from  the  remoteft  ages. 

The  Shanfcrit  poetry  comprehends  a  very  great  va¬ 
riety  of  different  metres,  of  which  the  moft  common 

are  thefe :  _  .  . 

The  munnee  hurreneh  chhund,  or  line  or  1 2  or  19  lyl- 
lables,  which  is  fcanned  by  three  fyllables  in  a  foot, 
and  the  moil  approved  foot  is  the  anapa-ft. 

The  cabee  chhund ,  or  line  of  1 1  fyllables. 

The  anujhtofe  chhund,  or  line  of  eight  fyllables. 

The  poems  are  generally  compofed  in  ftanzas  ot 
four  lines,  called  apologues,  which  are  regular  or  irregu- 
lcir 

The  moft  common  alhlogue  is  that  of  the  anupstofe 
chhund,  or  regular  ftanza  of  eight  fyllables  in  each  line. 
In  this  meafure  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mahabaret  is 
compofed.  The  rhyme  in  this  kind  of  ftanza  ffiould 
be  alternate  ;  but  the  poets  do  not  feem  to  be  very 
nice  in  the  obfervance  of  a  ftrift  correfpondence  in  the 
founds  of  the  terminating  fyllables,  provided  the  feet 

of  the  verfe  are  accurately  kept.  . 

This  ihort  anujhtofe  afhlogue  is  generally  written  by 
two  verfes  in  one  line,  with  a  paufe  between  }  fo  the 
whole  then  affumes  the  form  of  a  long  diftich. 

The  irregular  ftanza  is  conftantly  called  anyachhund, 
of  whatever  kind  of  irregularity  it  may  happen  to  con- 
fift  It  is  moft  commonly  compounded  of  the  long 
line  cabee  chhund  and  the  fhort  anujhtofe  chhund  alter¬ 
nately  ;  in  which  form  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to 
the  moft  common  lyric  meafure  of  the  Engliih. 

To  purfue  this  fubjeft  to  greater  length  is  fcarce 
pofGble  for  us,  as  matters  Hand  at  prefent.  Our  read¬ 
ers  muft  fufpend  their  curiofity.  till  more  volumes  ol 
the  Matic  Refearches  are  publifhed,  where  we  make 
no  doubt  the  whole  myftery  of  this  extraordinary  Ian- 
guage  will  be  plainly  unfolded. 

B  Perhaps  our  readers  may  feel  a  curiofity  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  origin  of  this  oriental  tongue.  we 
believe  the  bramins  themfelves,  it  was  coeval  with  the 
race  of  man,  as  was  obferved  towards  the  beginning  of 


this  feftion.  The  bramins,  however,  are  not  the  only  Shanfcrit 
people  who  aferibe  a  kind  of  eternity  to  their  own  hfe  La&_ 
particular  diale£l.  We  find  that  the  Shanfcrit  in  its  guages. 

primitive  deftination  was  appropriated  to  the  offices1 - * - * 

of  religion.  It  is  indeed  pretended,  that  alljhe  other  ^  .  99 


or  religion,  it  is  inaeea  prticnucu,  mai  «umv  origin  of 

dialed*  fpoken  in  Hindoltan  were  emanations  from  this  tongue, 
that  fountain,  to  which  they  might  be  traced  back  by 
a  fkilful  etymologift.  This,  we  think,  is  an  argument 
of  no  great  confequence,  fince  we  believe  that  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  by  the  fame  procefs,  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  any  one  of  thofe  current  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  By  a  parity  of  reafon,  all  the  different  dia- 
lefts  of  Hindoftan  may  be  referred  to  the  language  in 
queftion.  Indeed,  if  we  admit  the  authority  of  the 
Mofaic  hiftory,  all  languages  whatfoever  are  derived 
from  that  of  the  firft  man-  It  is  allowed  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  under  confideration  is  impregnated  with  Per- 
fian,  Chaldaic,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  even  Latin 
idioms.  This,  we  think,  affords  a  prefumption  that 
the  Shanfcrit  was  one  of  thofe  original  dialers  which 
were  gradually  produced  among  the  defeendants  of 
Noah,  in  proportion  as  they  gradually  receded  from 
the  centre  of  population.  What  branch  or  branches  of 
that  family  emigrated  to  Hindoftan,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine.  That  they  were  a  party  of  the  defeendants 
of  Shem  is  moft  probable,  becaufe  the  other  fepts  of 
his  pofterity  fettled  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  fum 
then  is,  that  the  Hindoos  were  a  colony  confiding  of 
the  defeendants  of  the  patriarch  Shem. 

It  appears,  however,  by  almoft  numberlefs  moou- 
ments  of  antiquity  ftill  exifting,  that  at  a  very  early 
period  a  different  race  of  men  had  obtained  fettlements 
in  that  country.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
colonies  of  Egyptians  had  peopled  a  confiderable  part 
of  Hindoftan.  Numberlefs  traces  of  their  religion  oc¬ 
cur  everywhere  in  thofe  regions.  The  very  learned 
prefident  himfelf  is  pofitive,  that  veftiges  of  thofe  fa- 
cerdotal  wanderers  are  found  in  India,  China,  Japan, 

Tibet,  and  many  parts  of  Tartary.  Thofe  colonifts, 
it  is  well  known,  were  zealous  in  propagating  their  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  wherever  they  refided,  and  when¬ 
ever  they  travelled.  There  is  at  the  fame  time  even 
at  this  day  a  Unking  refemblance  between  the  facred 
rites  of  the  vulgar  Hindoos  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  prodigious  ftatues  of  Salfette  and 
Elephanta  fabricated  in  the  Egyptian  ftyle  ;  the  vafi 
excavations  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the  former  ;  the 
wooly  hair  of  the  ftatues,  their  diftorted  attitudes, 
their  grotefque  appearances,  their  triple  heads,  and 
various  other  configurations— plainly  indicate  a  foreign 
original.  Thefe  phenomena  fuit  no  other  people  on 
earth  fo  exaAly  as  the  Tons  of  Mizraim.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  priefts  ufed  a  facred  charaAer,  which  none  knew 
but  themfelves;  none  were  allowed  to  learn  except 
their  children  and  the  choice  of  the  initiated.  AH 
thefe  features  mark  an  exaA  parallel  with  the  bramins 
of  the  Hindoos.  Add  to  this,  that  the  drefs,  diet, 
luftrations,  and  other  rites  of  both  feds,  bore  an  exaA 
refemblance  to  each  other.  Sir  William  Jones  hathjuflly 
obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  Shanfcrit,  ftnpt  of  all 
adventitious  appendages,  are  really  the  fquare  ChaldaK: 


(l)  The  books  which  contain  the  religion  of  the  bramins. 
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shanfcrit  ehara&ers.  We  learn  from  Cafliodorus  *  the  follow- 
and  Benga-jng  particulars  :  “  The  height  of  the  obelifks  is  equal 
t"r“  T;,n*  to  that  of  the  circus;  now  the  higher  is  dedicated  to 
the  fun,  and  the  lower  *to  the  moon,  where  the  facred 
rites  of  the  ancients  are  intimated  by  Chaldaic  figna- 
tures  by  way  of  letters.”  Here  then  it  is  plain  that 
the  facred  letters  of  the  Egyptians  were  Chaldaic,  and 
it  is  allowed  that  thofe  of  the  bramins  were  of  the 
fame  complexion  ;  which  affords  a  new  preemption  of 
the  identity  of  the  Shanfcrit  with  thofe  juft  men¬ 
tioned. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  at  a  very  early  period  pe¬ 
netrated  into  Hindoftan,  is  univerfally  admitted.  Ofi- 
ri8,  their  celebrated  monarch  and  deity,  according  to 
their  mythology,  conduced  an  army  into  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  taught  the  natives  agriculture,  laws,  religion, 
and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  &c.  He  is  faid  at  tHe 
fame  time  to  have  left  colonies  of  priefls,  as  a  kind  of 
miflionaries,  to  inftrudt  the  people  in  the  ceremonies 
of  religion.  Sefoflris,  another  Egyptian  potentate, 
likewife  overran  Hindoftan  with  an  army,  and  taught 
the  natives  many  ufcful  arts  and  fciences.  When  the 
paftor-kings  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  numbers  of  the  priefls,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  mercilefs  invaders  who  demolifhed  the 
temples  and  perfecuted  the  minifters  of  religion,  left 
their  native  country,  and  tranfported  themfelves  into 
India.  Thefe,  we  fhould  think,  were  the  authors  both 
of  the  language  and  religion  of  the  bramins.  This 
dialed,  as  imported  by  the  Egyptians,  was  probably 
of  the  fame  contexture  with  the  facred  language  of 
that  people,  as  it  appeared  many  ages  after.  The  In¬ 
dians,  who  have  always  been  an  inventive  and  indu- 
ftrious  race  of  men,  in  procefs  of  time  cultivated,  im¬ 
proved,  diverfified,  and  conftru&ed  that  language  with 
fuch  care  and  affiduity,  that  it  gradually  arrived  at 
that  high  degree  of  peife&ion  in  which  at  prefent  it 
appears. 

Had  the  learned  prefident  of  theAfiatic  Society  (m), 
when  he  inftituted  a  comparifon  between  the  deities  of 
Hindoftan  on  the  one  iide  and  of  Greece  and  Italy 
on  the  other,  examined  the  analogy  between  the  gods 
of  Hindoftan  and  thofe  of  Egypt,  we  think  he  would 
have  performed  a  piece  of  fervice  ftill  more  eminent. 
Having  firft  demonftrated  the  fimilarity  between  the 
divinities  of  India  and  Egypt,  he  might  then  have 
proceeded  to  inveftigate  the  refemblance  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Phoenician  with  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
33y  this  procefs  a  chain  would  have  been  formed  which 
would  have  conduced  his  readerto  comprehend  at  one 
view  the  identity  of  the  Zabian  worfhip  almoft  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

We  forefee  that  it  will  be  obje&ed  to  this  hypothe¬ 
cs,  that  all  the  diale&s  of  Hindoftan  being  clearly  re¬ 
ducible  to  the  Shanfcrit,  it  is  altogether  impoflible  that 
it  could  have  been  a  foreign  language.  To  this  we 
anfwer,  that  at  the  early  period  when  this  event  is  flip- 
pofed  to  have  taken  place,  the  language  of  the  pofte- 
rity  of  the  Tons  of  Noah  had  not  deviated  conftderably 
from  the  primitive  ftandard,  and  eonfequently  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindoos  was  nearly 
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the  fame.  The  Shanfcrit  was  gradually  improved 
the  language  of  the  vulgar,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  be- 
came  more  and  more  different  from  the  original  ar-  guages."' 
chetypc  ;  but  ftill  retained  fuch  a  near  refemblance  to 
the  mother- tongue  as  proved  the  verity  of  its  extrac¬ 
tion. 

To  the  preceding  account  of  the  Shanfcrit  language  Bengafefe 
we  fhall  annex  a  few  ftri&ures  on  the  language  of  Ben-language 
gal,  which  we  believe  is  derived  from  the  other,  and^*™^ 
is  in  moft  common  ufc  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
doftan. 

Though  moft  of  the  ancient  oriental  tongues  are 
read  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 

Arabic,  &c.  yet  fuch  as  properly  belong  to  the  whole 
continent  of  India  proceed  from  left  to  right  like  thofe 
of  Europe.  The  Arabic,  Perfian,  &c.  are  t£e  grand 
fources  whence  the  former  method  has  been  derived  ; 
but  with  thefe,  the  numerous  original  diale&s  of 
Hindoftan  have  not  the  fmalleft  connexion  or  refem¬ 
blance. 

The  great  number  of  letters,  the  complex  mode  of 
combination,  and  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  are 
confiderable  impediments  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Bengal 
language  ;  and  the  careleffnefs  and  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  their  characters,  aggra¬ 
vate  thefe  inconveniences.  Many  of  their  charadera 
are  fpuriou3  ;  and  thefe,  by  long  ufe  and  the  hurry  of 
buiinefs,  are  now  almoft  naturalized  into  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  Bengal  alphabet,  like  that  of  the  Shanfcrit,  Bengal* 
from  which  it  is  derived,  confifts  of  50  letters,  who fe  alphabet* 
form,  order,  and  found,  may  be  learned  from  Mr  Hal- 
htd's  grammar  of  the  Bengal  language.  The  vowels 
are  divided  into  long  and  ftiort,  the  latter  of  which  are 
often  omitted  in  writing.  Moft  of  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages  are  conftruded  upon  the  fame  principle,  with 
refped  to  the  omifiion  of  the  fhort  vowel.  The  He¬ 
brews  had  no  fign  to  exprefs  it  before  the  invention 
of  the  Maforetic  points ;  in  Arabic  it  is  rarely  ia- 
ferted  unlefsupon  very  folemn  occafions,  as  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran  ;  in  the  modern  Perfian  it  is  univerfally  omitted  : 
fo  to  all  the  confonants  in  the  Shanfcrit,  the  fhort 
vowel  is  an  invariable  appendage,  and  is  never  figni- 
fied  by  any  diacritical  mark  ;  but  where  the  conftruc- 
tion  requires  that  the  vowel  ihoiild  be  dropped,  a  par¬ 
ticular  ftroke  is  fet  under  the  letter.  Jt  is  in  vain  to 
pretend,  in  a  fketch  like  this,  to  detail  the  found  and 
pronunciation  of  thefe  letters:  this  muft  be  acquired 
by  the  car  and  by  pradicc. 

In  the  Bengal  language  there  are  three  genders,  as  Gend°erg, 
in  Greek,  Arabic,  &c.  The  authors  of  this  threefold  &c.  of  thi*| 
divifion  of  genders,  with  refped  to  their  precedence,  IanSU3ge* 
appear  to  have  confidered  the  neuter  as  a  kind  of  re- 
fiduum  refulting  from  the  two  ethers,  and  as  left  wor¬ 
thy  or  lefs  comprehenfive  than  either  (fee  Sedion  of 
the  Greek).  The  terminations  ufually  applied  upon 
this  occafion  are  aa  for  the  mafouline,  and  ee  for  the 
feminine.  In  Shanfcrit,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
names  of  all  things  inanimate  have  different  genders, 
founded  on  vague  and  incomprel  enfible  diftindions ; 
the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  Bengal. 

3U2  A 


(m)  See  .that  gentleman’s  difeourfe,  Refear.cbes,  Vol,  L 
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Sharfcrlt  A  Shanftrit  noun,  on  it3  firft  formation  from  thege- 
®erSa'neral  root,  exifts  equally  independent  of  cafe  as  of  gen- 
guages!"  ^cr.  ^  '8  neit^er  nominative,  nor  genitive,  nor  accu- 

L, — „ - ;  fative  ;  nor  is  impreffed  with  any  of  thofe  modiftca- 

103.  tions  which  mark  the  relation  and  connexion  between 
Peculiar^  ^he  feveral  members  of  a  fentence.  In  this  ftate  it  is 
Shanfcrit  called  an  tmperfefi  or  crude  noun.  To  make  a  nomi- 
and  Bcnga- native  of  a  word,  the  termination  mull  be  changed 
Zefenouas.  and  a  new  form  fupplied.  Thus  we  fee,  that  in  the 
Shanfcrit,  at  leaft,  the  nominative  has  an  equal  right 
with  any  other  inflexion  to  be  called  a  cafe.  Every 
-  Shanfcrit  noun  has  feven  cafes,  exclufive  of  the  voca¬ 

tive  ;  and  therefore  comprehends  two  more  than  even 
thole  of  the  Latin.  Mr  Rallied  above  mentioned  de¬ 
tails  all  the  varieties  of  thefe  with  great  accuracy,  to 
whofe  Grammar  we  muft  refer  our  readers.  The  Ben¬ 
gal  has  only  four  cafes  befide  the  vocative  ;  in  which 
refpeX  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  other. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  variety  of 
words  which  have  been  allotted  to  the  clafs  of  pro¬ 
nouns  by  European  grammarians.  The  firft  and  fe- 
cond  perfon  are  chiefly  worthy  of  obfervation  :  thefe 
two  fhould  feem  to  be  confined  to  rational  and  con- 
verfable  beings  only  :  the  third  fupplies  the  place  of 
every  object  in  nature  ;  wherefore  it  rr.uft  neceffarily 
be  endued  with  a  capacity  of  fhifting  its  gender  re- 
fpeXively  as  it  fliifts  the  fubjeX ;  and  hence  it  is  in 
Shanfcrit  frequently  denominated  an  adjeXive.  One 
of  the  demonstratives  Inc  or  tile  ufually  ferves  for  this 
pnrpofe  ;  and  generally  the  latter,  which  in  Arabic 
has  no  other  name  than  dhemeer  el  ghaayb,  the  pro¬ 
noun  of  the  abfentee,”  for  whofe  name  it  is  a  fubfti- 

104  tute* 

Bengalefe  In  moll  languages  where  the  verb  has  a  feparate  in- 
pn  nouns.  fledfcon  for  each  perfon,  that  inflection  is  fufficient  to 
afeertain  the  perfonality  ;  but  in  Bengal  compofitfcns, 
though  the  firft  and  fccond  perfons  occur  very  fre¬ 
quently,  nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  ufage  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  ;  and  names  ©f  perfons  are  infert- 
ed  with  a  conflant  and  difgufting  repetition,  to  avoid, 
as  it  Ihould  feem,  the  application  of  the  words  he  and 
she.  The  fecond  perfon  is  always  ranked  before  the 
firft,  and  the  third  before  the  fecond.  The  perfonal 
pronouns  have  feven  cafes,  which  are  varied  in  a  very 
irregular  manner.  Leaving  thefe  to  the  Bengalian 
grammar,  we  lhall  proceed  to  the  verb. 

The  Shanfcrit,  the  Arabic,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verbs,  are  furnifhed  with  a  fet  of  inflexions  and  ter¬ 
minations  fo  comprehenlive  and  fo  complete,  that  by 
their  form  alone  they  can  exprefs  all  the  different  di- 
ftinXioos  both  of  perfons  and  time.  Three  feparate 
qualities  in  them  are  perfectly  blended  and  united. 
Thus  by  their  root  they  denote  a  particular  aX,  and 
by  their  inflexion  both  point  out  the  time  when  it 
takes  place  and  the  number  of  the  agents.  In  Per- 
fian,  as  in  Englilh,  the  verb  admits  but  of  two  forms, 
one  for  the  prefent  tenfe  and  one  for  the  aorift  ;  and 
it  is  obfervable,  that  while  the  part  tenfe  is  provided 
for  by  a  peculiar  inflexion,  the  future  is  generally  fup¬ 
plied  by  an  additional  word  conveying  only  the  idea 
of  time,  without  any  other  influence  on  the  aX  im¬ 
plied  by  the  principal  verb.  It  is  alfo  frequently  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  different  ftate  of  the  aXion,  as  per- 
feX  or  imperfeX,  be  further  afceitained  in  each  of  the 
tenfes,  paft,  prefent,  and  future.  This  alfo,  in  the  learned 
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languages,  is  performed  by  other  variations  of  inftec-  Shanfcrit 
tions,  for  which  other  verbs- and  other  particles  are  ap- 
plied  in  the  modern  tongues  of  Europe  and  Perfia.  guages** 
Every  Shanfcrit  verb  has  a  form  equivalent  to  the 
middle  voice  of  the  Greek,  ufed  through  all  the  tenfes  105 
w  th  a  refleXive  fenfe,  and  the  former  is  even  the 
extenfive  of  the  two  in  its  ufe  and  office:  for  in  shanfcrit 
Greek  the  refleXive  can  only  be  adopted  intranfitive*  verbs, 
ly  when  the  aXion  of  the  verb  defeends  to  no  extra¬ 
neous  fubjeX  ;  but  in  Shanfcrit,  the  verb  is  both  red* 
procal  and  tranfit’ve  at  the  fame  time. 

Neither  the  Shanfcrit,  nor  the  Bengalefe,  nor  the 
Hindoftanic,  have  any  word  precifely  anfwering  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  verb  /  have,  and  consequently  the 
idea  is  always  expreffed  by  ejl  mihi ;  and  of  courfe 
there  is  no  auxiliary  form  in  the  Bengal  verb  corre- 
lpondent  to  I  have  written,  but  the  fenfe  is  conveyed 
by  another  mode.  The  verb  fubftahtive,  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  is  defeXive  and  irregular,  and  therefore  the 
Shanfcrit  calls  it  a  femi-verb.  It  ia  curious  to  obferve 
that  the  prefent  tenfe  of  this  verb,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  alfo  in  the  Perfian,  appears  plainly  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Shanfcrit.  In  the  Bengalefe,  this  verb 
has  but  two  difliuXions  of  time,  the  prefent  and  the 
paft  ;  the  terminations  of  the  feveral  perfons  of  which 
i’erve  as  a  model  for  thofe  of  the  fame  tenfe  in  all 
other  verbs  refpeXively. 

Verbs  of  the  Bengal  language  may  be  divided  into  CharuCte- 
three  claffes,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  penulti-riftics  of  the 
mate  letter.  The  fimple  and  moft  common  form  has  ^en  ralefc 
an  open  confonant  immediately  preceding  the  final  let- ver^6- 
ter  of  the  infinitive.  The  fccond  is  compofed  of  thofe 
words  whofe  final  letter  is  preceded  by  another  vowel 
or  open  confonant  going  before  it.  The  third  con  fills 
entirely  of  caufals  derived  from  verbs  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  conjugations.  The  reader  will  eafily  guefs  at  the 
impoffibility  of  profecuting  this  fubjeX  to  any  greater 
length  ;  we  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  re¬ 
marks  coiieXed  from  the  grammar  fo  often  mention¬ 
ed,  which  we  apprehend  may  be  more  amufing,  if  not 
more  inftruXing. 

The  Greek  verbs  in  are  formed  exaXiy  upon 
the  fame  principle  with  the  Shanfcrit  conjugations, 
even  in  the  minuteft  particulars.  Inftancea  of  this  are 
produced  in  many  verbs,  which  from  a  root  form  a 
new  verb  by  adding  the  fyllable  tnt,  and  doubling 
the  firft  confonant.  This  mode  furnifhes  another  pre- 
fumption  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Shanfcrit* 

Many  Greeks  travelled  into  Egypt ;  many  Egyptian 
colonies  fettled  in  Greece.  By  one  or  other  of  thofe 
channels  the  foregoing  innovation  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Greek  language. 

To  form  the  paft  tenfe,  the  Shanfcrit  applies  a  fyl- 
labic  augment,  as  is  done  in  the  Greek  :  the  future 
has  for  its  charaXeriftic  a  letter  analogous  to  that  of 
the  fame  tenfe  in  the  Greek*  and  it  omits  the  redu¬ 
plication  of  the  firft  confonant.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  reduplication  of  the  firft  confonant  is  not 
conflantly  applied  to  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  Shan- 
feritmoie  than  to  thofe  of  the  Greek. 

The  natural  fimplicity  and  elegance  of  many  of  the 
Afiatic  languages  are  greatly  debafed  and  coirupted 
by  the  continual  kabufe  of  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  thi& 
inconvenience  has  evidently  affeXed  the  Perfian,  the 
Hindoftan,  and  the  Bengal  idioms. 

The 
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Shanfcrit  The  infinitives  of  verbs  in  the  Shanfcrit  and  Benga- 
^f-lefe  are  ajwayS  ufed  a5  fubilantive  nouns.  Every 
guageJ  bodX  knows  that  the  fame  mode  of  arrangement  very 
often  occurs  in  the  Greek. 

In  the  Shanfcrit  language,  as  in  the  Greek,  there 
are  forms  of  infinitives  and  of  participles  tomprehen- 
five  of  time  ;  there  ate  alfo  other  branches  of  the  verb 
that  feem  to  referable  the  gerunds  and  fupines  of  the 
Larin. 

All  the  term3  which  ferve  to  qualify,  to  diflinguifh, 
or  to  augment,  either  fubjlance  or  aftton,  are  duffed  by 
the  Shanfcrit  grammarians  under  one  head  ;  and  the 
word  ufed  to  exprefs  it  literally  fignifies  increafe  or 
addition.  According  to  their  arrangement,  a  fimple 
sentence  conflfts  of  three  members  ;  the  agent ,  the  ac¬ 
tion,  the  fubjefi  :  which,  in  a  grammatical  fenfe,  are 
reduced  to  two  ;  the  noun  and  the  verb.  They  have 
a  particular  word  to  fpecify  fuch  word3  as  amplify 
the  noun  which  imports  quality,  and  anfwers  to  our 
adjectives  or  epithets  :  Such  as  are  applied  to  denote 
relation  or  connection,  are  intimated  by  another  term 
which  we  may  tranflate  prepoftion. 

The  adjectives  in  Bengalefe  have  no  diftinclion  of 
ani  Benga. gender  or  number;  but  in  Shanfcrit  thefe  words  pre- 

ledtive*  ferv?  the  of  gender,  as  in  the  Greek  and 

*  Latin. 

Prepcfitions  are  fnbflitutes  for  cafe3,  which  could 
not  have  been  extended  to  the  number  neceffary  for 
exprcfiing  all  the  feveral  relations  and  predicaments 
in  which  a  noun  may  be  found,  without  caufing  too 
much  embarraffment  in  the  form  of  a  declenfion.  Thofe 
•re  too  few  in  the  Greek  language,  which  occafions 
much  inconvenience.  See  feet.  Greek. 

The  Latin  fs  lefs  polifhed  than  the  Greek,  and  of 
confequence  bears  a  much  nearer  refemblance  to  the 
Shanfcrit,  .both  in  words,  inflections,  and  termina¬ 
tions.  7 

The  learned  are  now  convinced  that  the  ufe  of  nu¬ 
merical  figures  was  firil  derived  from  India.  Indeed 
the  antiquity  of  their  application  in  that  country  far 
exceeds  the  powers  of  inveftigation.  All  the  nume¬ 
rals  in  Shanfcrit  have  different  forms  for  the  different 
genders,  as  in  Arabic.  1  here  appears  a  ftrong  pro¬ 
bability.  that  the  European  method  of  computation 
was  derived,  from  India,  as  it  is  much  the  fame  with 
the  Shanfcrit,  though  we  think  the  Europeans  learn¬ 
ed  it  from  the  Arabians.  The  Bengalefe  merchants 
compute  the  largeft  fums  by  fours  ;  a  cuflom  evidently 
derived  from  the  original  mode  of  computing  by  the 
fingers. 

The  Shanfcrit  language,  among  other  advantages, 
has  a  great  variety  in  the  mode  of  arrangement;  and 
the  words  are  fo  knit  and  compared  together,  that 
'  every  fentence  appears  like  one  complete  word.  When 
two  or  more  words  come  together  in  reghnincy  the  laft 
of  th^m  only  has  the  termination  of  a  cafe ;  the  others 
are  known  by  their  pofition  ;  and  the  whole  fer.tencc 
fo  connected,  forms  but  one  compound  word,  which  is 
called  a  foot. 


to8 


Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Chine fe  Language. 


Antiquity  The  Chine  fe,  according  to  the  moil  authentic  ac< 
Olathe  Chi-  counts,  are  a  people  of  great  antiquity.  Their  fitua- 
lion  was  fuch,  as,  in  the  carlieft  ages  of  the  world, 
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in  a  great  measure  fecured  them  from  hoftile  inva-  Chinefe 
fion.  Their  little  comraeice  with  the  reft  of  man-  Eanguagc» 
kind  precluded  them  the  knowledge  of  thofe  improve-  * 
ments  which  a  mutual  emulation  had  often  generated 
among  other  nations,  who  were  fituated  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  with  relation  to  each  other,  as  ferved  to  promote 
a  mutual  intercourfe  and  correfpondence.  As  China 
is  a  large  and  fertile  country,  producing  all  the  necef- 
farics,  convemencies,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life, 
its  inhabitants  were  not  under  the  neceflity  of  looking  * 

abroad  for  the  two  former,  nor  expofed  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  engaging  in  foreign  commerce,  in  order  to 
procure  the  latter.  Perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  ar¬ 
ticles  which  their  own  country  produced,  they  ap¬ 
plied  themfeivea  entirely  to  the  pra&ice  of  agriculture 
and  other  arts  ccnne&ed  with  that  profeflion  ;  and 
their  frugality,  which  they  retain  even  to  this  day, 
taught  them  the  leifon  of  being  contented  with  little: 
of  confequence,  thoagh  their  population  was  almoft 
incredible,  the  produce  of  their  foil  wa3  abundantly 
fufticitnt  to  yield  them  a  fubliftence.  Their  inven¬ 
tions  were  their  own  ;  and  as  they  borrowed  nothing 
from  other  people,  they  gradually  began  to  defpife 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
branded  them  with  the  epithet  of  barbarians . 

.  Thofe  people  had  at  an  early  period  made  ama¬ 
zing  proficiency  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  pro- 
grefs.in  the  liberal  fciences,  according  to  the  lateft 
and  indeed  the  moft  probable  accounts,  was  by  no 
means  proportioned.  In  mathematics,  geometry,  and 
aftronomy,  their  knowledge  was  contemptible  ;  and 
in  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  the  complexion  of 
their  laws  and  cuftoms  proves  their  ft: ill  to  have  been 
truly  fuperficial.  They  value  thtmfelves  very  highly 
at  prelent  upon  their  oratorial  talents  ;  and  yet  of  all 
languages  fpoken  by  any  civilized  people,  theirs  is 
con  fe  fled  ly  the  leatl  improved.  To  what  this  untoward- 
ly  defeat  is  owing,  the  learned  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  determine. 

The  language  of  the  Chinefe  ia  totally  different  Their  iaab 
from  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  and  bears  vety  ftrong  Sua£e  fa 
fig  natures  of  unoriginal  tongue.  All  its  words  are 
mcnofyllabic,  and  compofitions  and  derivations  are  al- 
together  unknown.  1  heir  nouns  and  verbs  admit 
of  no  flexions  :  in  fhort,  every  thing  relating  to  their 
idioms  is  peculiar,  and  incapable  ©f  being  compared 
with 'any  other  dialed  fpoken  by  any  civilized  people. 

Moft  barbarous  languages  exhibit  fomething  that  re~ 
femlles  an  attempt  towards  thofe  diacritical  modifica¬ 
tions  of  fpeech  ;  whereas  the  Chinefe,  after  a  fpacc 
of  4000  years,  have  not  advanced  one  fttp  beyond  the 
very  firft  elements  of  ideal  communication.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  we  think,  is  a  plain  -demon  ft  ration  that 
they  .did  not  emigrate  from  that  region  where  the 
primitive  race  of  mankind  is  thought  to  have  fixed 
its  refidence.  Some  have  imagined,  we  believe  with 
good  reafon,  that  they  are  a  Tartarian  race,  which, 
breaking  off  from  the  main  body  of  that  numerous 
and  widely  extended  people,  directed  their  march  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth-eaft.  There,  falling  in  with  delight¬ 
ful  and  fertile  plains  which  their  pofterity  now  inha¬ 
bit,  they  found  themfelves  accommodated  fo  much  to 
their  liking,  that  they  dropped  ail  de/ire  of  changing 
their  habitations.  The  country  of  China  is,  indeed; 
fo  environed  with  mountain?,  dderto,  and  Teas-  that 
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It  would  have  been  difficult  for  men  In  their  primitive 
ftate  to  have  emigrated  into  any  of  the  neighbouring 
regions.  Thus  Secluded  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
the  Chinefe,  in  all  probability,  were  left  to  the  ftrength 
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manners  are  fo  highly  poliftied  and  refined,  fhould  be  Chinefe 
able  to  exprefs  fo  many  things  as  muff:  of  neceffity  .-Language* 
attend  fuch  a  courfe  of  life  by  fo  fmall  a  number  of 
words,  and  thofe  too  monofyllables.  The  difficulties 


the  (Jhineie,  in  an  prooaoimy,  woe  icu  lu  uiciuuigui  - J  cTT  a. 

of  their  own  inventive  powers  to  fabricate  a  language,  which  attend  this  lingular  mode  mutt  be  lelt  almott 
...oil  no  tbo  artfi  and  imnrovements  neceffarv  every  inftant:  circumftances  which,  according  to  the 


every  inftant;  circumftances  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  fhould  have  induced  them 
to  attempt  both  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
their  words  and  an  extenfion  of  thofe  which  they 
had  by  compofition  and  derivation.  We  learn  from 
DuHaldef  that  the  Chinefe  have  two  different  dialcXs:  *  Kijl.  of 
the  one  vulgar,  which  is  fpoken  by  the  vulgar,  and  China, 
varies  according  to  the  different  provinces;  the  other  is  vo  * 1X* 
called  the  Mandarin  language ,  and  is  current  only  among 
the  learned.  The  latter  is  properly  that  which  was  for¬ 
merly  fpoken  at  court  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan, and 
gradually  fpread  among  the  polite  people  in  the  other 
provinces.  Accordingly,  thi3  language  is  fpoken  with 
more  elegance  in  the  provinces  adjoining  to  Kiang - 
nan  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  By  flow 
degrees  it  was  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  confequently  became  the  univerfal  language. 

It  then  appears  that  the  modern  language  of  Chi- 
notvuaDic  cnaracrer,  pcrn-aps  u,,  na  was  originally  the  court  dialed*  and  utterly  un- 

the  Chinefe  might  be  inveftigated  and  afcertained.  We  known  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  From  this  circtim- 

know  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  compare  it  with  ftance  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  this 

feme  of  the  other  Afiatic  languages,  efpecially  the  dialed  was  deemed  the  royal  tongue,  and  had  been 
Hebrew  :  This  labour  has,  however,  proved  unfuc-  fabricated  on  purpofe  to  d.ft.ngu.fh  it  from  the  vd- 

cefsful,  and  no  primeval  identity  has  been  difeovered.  gar  dialeds.  We  learn  from  Heliodorus,  that  the  $  E-  »b  y.J 

Before  this  comparifon  could  be  inftituted  with  the  thiopians  had  a  royal  language  which  was  the  fame 

-  -  -  -  r  .1  i  i_ji  the  facred  idiom  of  the  Egyptians.  I  his  Man- 
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as  well  as  the  other  arts  and  improvements  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  and  convenience  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  that  their  flock  of  vocables, 
when  they  emigrated  from  Tartary,  was  neither  ample 
nor  properly  accommodated  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  the  mutual  conveyance  of  ideas.  With  this  flen- 
der  (lock,  however,  they  feem  to  have  been  fatisfied  ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  additions  were  after¬ 
wards  made  to  that  which  was  originally  imported, 
lnftead  of  framing  a  new  race  of  terms  by  compound¬ 
ing  their  primitive  ones  ;  inftead  of  diverfifying  them 
by  inflexions,  or  multiplying  them  by  derivatives,  as 
is  done  in  every  other  language';  they  rather  chofe  to 
retain  their  primitive  words,  and  by  a  variety  of  mo¬ 
difications,  introduced  upon  their  orthography  or  pro¬ 
nunciation,  to  accommodate  them  to  a. variety  of  fig- 
nifications.  Were  it  poflible  to  ferutinize  all  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  dialeXs,and  to  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  mo¬ 
il  ofy  llabic  charaXer,  perhaps  the  original  language  of 
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moft  diftant  profpeX  of  fuccefs,  the  language  laft 
mentioned  muff  be  flrippcd  of  all  Its  adventitious  qua¬ 
lities  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  it  muff  be  reduced  to  the 
monofy llabic  tone,  and  then  contrafted.  with  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  monofyllables  ;  an  undertaking  which  we  are  per- 
fuaded  would  not  be  readily  executed.  After  all,  we 
are  convinced  that  no  refemblance  of  any  importance 
would  be  difeovered. 

The  .Chinefe  language  muff:  then,  in  our  opinion, 
have  been  a  Tartarian  dialed,  as  the  people  them- 
fclves  were  colonifts  from  Tartary.  We  have  obferved 
above,  that  thofe  people  have  not  hitherto  found  outfthe 
art  of  compofition  of  words.  This  is  the  more  furpri- 
fing,  when  we  confider  that,  in  the  charaXers  which 
form  their  written  language,  they  employ  many  com- 
pofitions.  For  example,  the  charaXer  by  which  they 
reprefent  misfortune ,  is  compofed  of  one  hieroglyphic 
which  reprefents  a  houfe ,  and  another  which  denotes 
fire;  becaufe  the  greateft  misfortune  that  can  befal  a 
man  is  to  have  his  houfe  on  fire.  With  refpeX  to  the 
language  which  they  ufe  in  fpeech,  though  they  very 
often  employ  many  words  to  exprefs  one  thing,  yet 
they  never  run  them  together  into  one  word,  making 
certain  changes  upon  them  that  they  may  incorporate 
the  more  conveniently,  but  always  preferve  them  entire 

and  unaltered.  .  -  . 

The  whole  number  of  words  in  the  Chmete  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  exceed  1200  :  the  nouns  are  but  326. 
It  muff:  certainly  appear  furprifing,  that  a  people  whofe 


- —  — ss  j  r  - 

darin  tongue  was  originally  an  artificial  dialeX  fabri¬ 
cated  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  majefty  of  the  court, 
and  to  raife  its  very  ftyle  and  diXion  above  that  of  the 
reft  of  mankind.  The  Chinefe,  a  wonderfully  inventive 
people,  might  aXually  contrive  a  language  of  that 
complexion,  with  an  intention  to  render  it  obfeure 
and  enigmatical  (n).  Such  a  plan  would  excite  their 
admiration,  and  would  at  the  fame  time  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  their  comprehenfion.  In  procef3  of  time,  when 
the  Chinefe  empire  was  extended,  the  Mandarines 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  court,  and  underftood 
nothing  of  the  provincial  dialeXs,  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  have  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in  every  pro¬ 
vince  taught  the  language  employed  by  themfelves, 
in  order  to  qualify  them  for  tranfaXing  the  affairs  of 
government  with  them  in  a  language  which  both 
underftood.  By  this  means  the  royal  dialeX  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  vulgar,  and  in  procefs  of  time  became  uni- 
verfal.  The  Tartar  dialeX  formerly  in  ufe  vanifhed  ; 
only  a  few  veftiges  of  it  remained  ;  which  gradually 
incorporating  with  the  royal  language,  occafioned  the 
variation  of  provincial  tongues  above-mentioned. 

We  are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  language  of  the  Chinefe  was  deduced  from  the 
original  Mandarine,  or  court  dialeX,  and  that  this  laft 
was  an  artificial  fpeech  fabricated  by  the  fkill  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  that  wonderful  people.  The  learned  have  long 
held  it  up  as  the  primary  dialeX,  becaufe,  fay  they,  it 

bears 


(n)  An  attempt  of  this  nature,  among  a  people  like  the  Chinefe,  is  by  ™  Anificial  Lan- 

fuccefa  lets  probable.  For  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  have  recourfe  to  Bifcop  Wilkins  »  Artificial  Ean 

guage,  and  Pfalmanazar’s  DiXionary  of  the  language  of  Formofa. 
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chinefe  bears  all  the  fignatures  of  an  original  unimproved  lan- 
(Language*  guage.  In  our  opinion,  nothing  appears  more  inge- 
nioufly  artificial.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  that,  in 
its  ftru&ure,  arrangement,  idioms,  and  phrafeology, 
it  refemble3  no  other  language.  Is  not  every  learned 
man  now  convinced  that  all  the  Afiatic  languages 
yet  known,  difcover  unequivocal  fymptoms  of  their 
cognation  and  family  refemblance  ?  The  Ethiopians, 
Chaldeans,  Arabians,  Perfians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Phoenicians,  the  Brahmans,  Bengalefe,  the  Hindoos 
bordering  upon  China,  all  fpeak  only  different  dia¬ 
lers  of  one  language,  varying  from  the  original  in  dia¬ 
led!  only,  fome  in  a  greater  fome  in  a  leffer  degree  : 
why  fhould  the  Chinefe  alone  ftand  altogether  infu- 
lated  and  unallied  ? 

The  languages  of  the  North  all  wear  congenial 
features.  The  Tartar,  or  Tatar  dialedls  of  every 
clan,  of  every  canton,  of  every  denomination,  exhi¬ 
bit  the  mod:  palpable  proofs  of  a  near  affinity:  the 
Gothic  and  Sclavonian  diale&s,  which  pervade  a  great 
part  of  Europe  and  fome  parts  of  Afia,  are  obviouf- 
ly  brethren,  and  may  eafily  be  traced  up  to  an  Afia¬ 
tic  original.  Even  fome  of  the  American  jargon  dia¬ 
lers  contain  vocables  which  indicate  an  Afiatic  or 
European  original.  Our  readers,  wc  flatter  ourfelves, 
will  agree  with  us,  that  had  the  language  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  been  the  original  language,  a  refemblance  muft 
have  flill  exifted  between  it  and  its  defendants.  If 
it  had  originated  from  any  other  language,  it  would 
have  retained  fome  charadteriftic  features  of  its  pa¬ 
rent  archetype.  As  neither  of  thefe  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fabric  of  the  language  under  -confideration, 
the  conclufion  muft,  be,  that  it  is  a  language  entirely 
different  from  all  other  tongues  ;  that  it  is  conftrudt- 
ed  upon  different  principles,  defended  from  different 
parents,  and  framed  by  different  artifts. 

The  Chinefe  themfclves  have  a  common  and  imme¬ 
morial  tradition,  that  their  language  was  framed  by 
T ao  their  firft  emperor,  to  whom  they  attribute  the 
invention  of  every  thing  curious,  ufeful,  and  orna¬ 
mental.  Traditional  biftory,  when  it  is  ancient,  uni¬ 
form,  and  univerfal,  is  generally  well  founded  :  upon 
this  occafion  we  think  the  tradition  above-mentioned 

1 12  lnay  fairly  admitted  as  a  collateral  evidence. 

A  proof  of  The  paucity  of  vocables  contained  in  this  lingular 
its  artificial  language,  we  think  another  prefumption  of  its  arti* 
uru&ure.  fkial.  contexture.  The  Chinefe  OnomatheU  would 
find  it  an  arduous  tafk  to  devife  a  great  number  of 
new  terms,  and  would  therefore  reft  fatiofied  with 
the  fmalleft  number  poffible.  In  other  languages  we 
find,  the  like  economy  was  obferved.  Rather  than 
fabricate  new  words,  men  chofe  fometimes  to  adapt 
old  words  to  new,  and,  upon  fome  occafions,  even 
to  contrary  fignifications.  To  fpare  themfelves  the 
trouble  of  coining  new  terms,  they  contrived  to  join 
feveral  old  ones  into  one  ;  whence  arofe  a  numerous 
race  of  compounds.  Derivatives  too  were  fabricated 
to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  By  this  procefs,  inftead 
of  creating  new  vocables,  old  ones  were  compounded, 
diverfified,  defkaed,  ramified,  metamorphofed,  and 
tortured  into  a  thoufand  different  fhapes. 

The  Greek  is  defervedly  efteemed  a  rich  and  copious 
language  ;  its  radical  words  have  been  curioufly  traced 
by  feveritl  learned  men,  who,  after  the  moft  laborious 
jind  exad  ferutiny,  have  found  that  they  do  not  amount 
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to  more  than  300.  The  Shan  frit  language  is  highly  Chinefe 
compounded  ;  its  radical  terms,  however,  are  very  few  Dniiguage, 
in  number.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  we  may  con-  J 

elude,  that  the  more  any  language  abounds  in  com¬ 
pounds  and  derivatives,  the  fmaller  will  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  radical  terms.  The  Arabic  admits  of  no 
competition,  and  of  confequence  its  words  have  been 
multiplied  almoft  in  infinitum ;  the  Shanfc rit,  the  Per- 
fian,  and  the  Greek,  abound  with  compounds,  and  we 
find  their  radicals  are  few  in  proportion. 

There  are,  we  think,  three  different  methods  which  Three  dif- 
may  be  employed  in  order  to  enrich  and  extend  theorem  me- 
range  of  a  language,  ift,  By  fabricating  a  multitude  tbods  ofen* 
of  words  ;  the  plan  which  has  been  purfued  by  the[lching  a 
Arabs. .  2d,  By  framing  a  multitude  of  compounds  anguage* 
and  derivatives  ;  the  artifice  employed  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  authors  of  the  Shanfcrit.  3d,  By  varying 
the  fignification  of  words  without  enlarging  their  num¬ 
ber  ;  the  method  pra&ifed  by  the  Chinefe  and  their 
colon  ift  s.  The.  Arabians,  we  think,  huve  fhown  the 
moft  fertile  and  inventive  genius,  fince  they  have  enrich¬ 
ed  their  language  by  aftually  creating  a  new  and  a  moft 
.  numerous  race  of  words.  The  fabricators  of  the 
Shanfcrit  and  the  collectors  of  the  Greek  have  exhi¬ 
bited  art,  but  comparatively  little  fertility  of  genius. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  Arabians,  as  in  juftice.  we 
ought,  mailers  of  the  field  in  the  conteft  relating  to 
the  formation  of  language,  we  may  range  the  Greek 
and  Shanfcrit  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Chinefe  on 
the  other ;  and  having  made  this  arrangement,  we 
may  attempt  to  difcover  on  which  fide  the  largeft 
proportion  of  genius  and  invention  feems  to  reft. 

The  Greek  and  Shanfcrit  (for  we  have  feledled 
them  as  moft  highly  compounded)  exhibit  a  great 
deal  of  art  in  modifying,  arranging,  and  diverfifying 
their  compounds  and  derivatives,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  qualify  them  for  intimating  complex  ideas  ;  but  114 
the  Chinefe  have  performed  the  fame  office  by  the  help  That  jr- 
af  a  race  of  monofyllabic  notes,  fimple,  inflexible,  inva- doptpd  b? 
riable,  and  at  the  fame  time  few  in  number.  The  neft1’ 
queftion  then  comes  to  be,  whether  more  art  is  dif- 
played  in  new-modelling  old  words  by  means  of  de- 
clenfions,  conjugations,  compounds,  and  derivatives  ; 
or  by  devifing  a  plan  according  to  which  rnonofylla- 
bic  radical  terms,  abfolutely  invariable,  Ihould,  by  a 
particular  modification  of  found,  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  performed  by  the  other.  The  latter  appears  to 
us  much  more  ingenioufiy  artificial.  The  former  re- 
fembles  a  complicated  machine  compofed  of  a  vaft 
number  of  parts,  congenial  indeed,  but  loofely  con- 
ne&ed ;  the  latter  may  be  compared  to  a  fimple,  uni¬ 
form  engine,  eafily  managed,  and  all  its  parts  proper- 
ly  adjufted.  Let  us  now  fee  in  what  manner  the 
people  in  queftion  managed  their  monofyllabic  notes, 
fo  as  to  qualify  them  for  anfwering  all  the  purpofes  of 
fpeech. 

Though  the  number  of  words  in  the  Chinefe  lan. 
guage  does  not  amount  to  above  1200  ;  yet  that  fmall 
number  of  vocables,  by  their  artificial  management, 
is  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  exprefs  themfelves  with 
eafe  and  perfpicuity  upon  every  fubjea.  Without 
multiplying  words,  the  fcnfe  is  varied  almoft  in  infinitum 
by  the  variety  of  the  accents,  infle&ions,  tones,  afpi- 
rations,  and  other  changes  of  the  voice  and  enuncia¬ 
tion  ;  circumftances  which  make  thofe  who  do  not 
^  thoroughly 
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thoroughly  undcrftand  the  language  frequently  mif- 
take  one  word  for  another.  This  will  appear  obvious 
by  an  example. 

The  word  teov  pronounced  flowly,  drawing  out  the^ 
v  and  railing  the  voice,  fignifies  a  lord  or  majler.  If 
it  is  pronounced  with  an  even  tone*  lengthening  the  v, 
it  fignifies  a  hog.  When  it  is  pronounced  quick  and 
lightly,  it  imports  a  kitchen .  If  it  be  pronounced  in  a 
fti-ong  and  mafeuline  tone,  growing  weaker  towards 
the  end,  it  fignifies  a  column. 

By  the  fame  economy,  the  fyllable  po,  according  to 
the  various  accents,  and  the  different  modes  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  has  eleven  diffetent  fignifications.^  It  fig- 
nifies  glafs*  to  boil r,  to  winnow  rice ,  wife  or  liberal.  to 
prepare ,  an  old  woman,  to  break  or  cleave,  inclined .  a 
very  little .  to  water ,  a  Jlave  or  captive .  From  thefe 
examples,  and  from  almoft  numberlefs  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  this 
language,  which  at  firft  light  appears  fo  poor  and 
confined,  in  confcquence  of  the  fmall  number  of  the 
monofyllables  of  which  it  is  compofed,  is  notwithfland- 
ing  very  copious,  rich*  and  exprelfive. 

Again,  the  fame  word  joined  to  various  ethers,  im¬ 
ports  a  great  many  different  things  ;  for  example  mou. 
when  alone,  fignifies  a  tree,  wood ;  but  when  joined 
with  another  word,  it  has  many  other  fignifications. 
Mou  leoo ,  imports  “  wood  prepared  for  building 
mou  lan ,  is  bars,  or  wooden  grates  mou  hut ,  “  a 
box  mou  fang.  “  a  cheft  of  drawers  ;”  mou  tfiang , 

<*  a  carpenter;”  mou  eul.  “  a  mufhroom;”  mou  nu ,  “  a 
fort  of  fmall  orange  mou  fmg.  “  the  planet  Jupi¬ 
ter  mou  mien ,  “  cotton,”  &c.  This  word  may  be 
joined  to  fcveral  others,  and  has  as  many  different 
Significations  as  it  has  different  combinations. 

Thus  the  Chinefe,  by  a  different  arrangement  of 
ftieir  monofyllables,  can  compofe  a  regular  and  ele¬ 
gant  difeourfe,  and  communicate  their  ideas  with  ener- 
gy  and  precifion  ;  nay  even  with  gracefulriefs  and  pro¬ 
priety.  In  thefe  qualities  they  are  not  excelled  either 
by  the  Europeans  or  Afiatics,  who  ufe  alphabetical 
letters.  In  fine,  the  Chinefe  fo  naturally  diitinguiih 
the  tones  of  the  fame  monofyllahle,  that  they  com¬ 
prehend  the  i’enfe  of  it,  without  making  the  leaft  re¬ 
flexion  on  the  various  accents  by  which  it  is  deter¬ 
mined. 

We  mail  not,  however,  imagine,  as  fome  authors 
have  related,  that  tbofe  people  cant  in  fpeaking,  and 
make  a  fort  of  mufic  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  the 
ear;  thefe  different  tones  are  pronounced  focurionfly, 
that  even  Grangers  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  their  dif¬ 
ference  even  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  where  the 
accent  is  more  perfeX  than  in  any  other.  The  nature 
•of  it  may  be  conceived  by  the  guttural  pronunciation 
in  the  Spanifh  language,  and  by  the  different  tones  that 
are  ufed  in  the  French  and  Italian:  thefe  tones  are 
Mmoft  imperceptible;  they  have,  however,  different 
meanings,  a  circtrmflance  which  gave  rife  to  the  pro- 
vtrb,  that  the  tone  is  all. 

If  the  finenefs  and  delicacy  of  their  tones  are  *uch 
ns  to  be  fcarce  perceptible  to  a  ftranger,  we  muft.fup- 
pofe  that  they  do  not  rife  high,  but  only  by  fmall  in¬ 
tervals  ;  fo  that  the  mufic  of  their  language  muff 
fomewhat  referable  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  which  is 
within  a  fn  all  comoafs,  but  nevevthelefs  of  great  va¬ 
riety  of  notes.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  Grangers 
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will  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  fmpoffible,  to  lesrn  Chinefe 
this  language  ;  more  efpecially  if  they  have  not  a  de-  Batiguage. 
licate  ear  and  a  flexible  voice,  and  alfo  much  praXice. 

The  gren  difference  then  between  the  Chinefe  and 
Greek  accents  confifts  in  this,  that  the  Greeks  had 
but  two  accents,  the  grave  and  acute,  diflinguifiied  by 
a  large  interval,  and  that  not  very  exactly  marked  : 
for  the  acute,  though  it  never  rifes  above  a  fifth  high¬ 
er  than  the  grave,  did  not  always  rife  fo  high,  but 
was  fometimes  pitched  lower  according  to  the  voice 
of  the  fpeaker.  The  Chinefe  mufl  have  many  more  ac¬ 
cents,  and  the  intervals  between  them  muft  be  much 
fmaller,  and  much  more  carefully  marked;  for  otherwife 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  diftinguifii  them.  At  the  fame 
time,  their  language  muli  be  much  more  mufical  than 
the  Greek,  and  perhaps  more  fo  than  any  language  _ 
ought  to  be  ;  but  this  becomes  necefTary  for  die  pur- 
pofes  above-mentioned.  Du  HalJe  is  pofitive,  that 
notwithstanding  the  perpetual  variation  of  accents  in 
the  Chinefe  tongue,  and  the  almbtt  imperceptible  in¬ 
tervals  between  thefe  tones,  their  enunciation  does  not 
refemble  finging  :  many  people,  however,  who  have 
relided  in  China,  are  equally  pofitive  that  the  tone 
with  which  they  utter  their  words  does  aXually  re¬ 
femble  canting;  and  this,  when  we  confider  the  almoft 
imperceptible  intervals  by  which  they  are  perpetually 
i  aifing  and  lowering  the  tone  of  their  voice,  appears  to 
ns  highly  probable. 

As  the  people  of  whofe  language  we  are  treating  at 
prefent  communicate  a  variety  of  different  fignifica- 
tions  to  their  monofyllabic  words  by  their  different 
accentuation,  fo  they  employ  quantity  for  the  very 
fame  purpofe.  By  lengthening  or  fhortening  the 
vowels  of  their  words,  they  employ  them  to  fignify 
very  different  things.  The  fame  they  perform  by  gi¬ 
ving  their  words  different  afpirations,  as  like  wife  by 
foundingthem  with  different  degrees  of  roughnefs  and 
fmoothnefs  ;  and  even  fometimes  by  the  different  mo¬ 
tion,  poftnre,  or  attitude,  with  which  their  enuncia¬ 
tion  is  accompanied.  By  thefe  methods  of  diverfify- 
ing  their  monofyllables  (fays  Du  Halde),  they  make 
330  of  them  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  language,  and 
ibefe  too  not  much  varied  in  their  termination  ;  fince 
all  the  words  in  that  language  either  terminate  with  a 
vowel  or  with  the  confonant  n.  fometimes  with  the 
confonant  g  annexed. 

From  this  account,  we  think  it  h  evident  that  the 
Chinefe,  by  a  wonderful  exertion  of  ingenuity,  do, 
by  different  tones  and  profodical  modifications  by 
means  of  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  words,  all  in¬ 
variable  radicals,  aXually  perform  ail  that  the  moft 
poli filed  nations  have  been  able  to  atchieve  by  their 
compounds,  derivatives,  &c.  diverfified  by  declepfions, 
conjugations,  and  flexions  of  every  kind  ;  circum- 
ftances  which,  in  our  opinion,  reflect  the  greatefl  ho¬ 
nour  on  their  inventive  powers.  ti6 

With  refpeX  to  the  grammar  of  this  language,  as  Grammar 
ft  admits  of  no  flexions,  all  their  words  being  iildeeli-  of  the  Chi- 
nable,  their  cafes  and  tenfes  are  all  formed  by  parti-neic* 

Gcs.  They  have  no  idea  of  genders  ;  and  even  the 
diftinXion  of  numbers,  which  in  almofl  all  other  lan¬ 
guages,  even  the  molt  unimproved,  is  marked  by  a 
particular  word,  is  in  the  Chinefe  only  indicated  by  a 
particle.  They  have  only  the  three  Ample  ten  fen, 
naxntlv,  the  paff,  prefent,  and  futurej  and  for  want  of 
'  different 
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Chinefe  different  terminations,  the  fame  word  ftands  either  for 
X^nguage.  t]ie  verb  Qr  the  vcrbal  fuhftanti've,  the  adje&ive  or  the 
fubftantive  derived  from  it,  according  to  its  pofition  in 
the  fentence.  ' 

The  Chinefe  language  being  compofed  of  monofyl- 
lables.  and  thefe  indeclinable,  can  fcarce  be  reduced  to 
grammatical  rules:  we  (hall,  however,  attempt  to  lay 
before  our  readers  as  much  of  the  texture  of  that  fin- 
gular  dialed  as  may  enable  them  to  form  fome  vague 
idea  of  its  genius  and  Conftitution.  We  fhall  begin 
with  the  letters,  and  proceed  regularly  to  the  remain - 
IT?  parts  as  they  naturally  fucceed  each  other, 

letters  or  art  °^j°'n^n^  the  Chinefe  monofyllables  toge- 

«hara&ers  ther  !s  extre^ely  difficult,  and  requires  a  very  long  and 
laborious  courfe  of  ftudy.'  As  they  have  only  figures 
by  which  they  can  exprefs  their  thoughts,  and  have  no 
accents  in  writing  to  vary  the  pronunciation,  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  as  many  different  figures  or  charac¬ 
ters  as  there  are  different  tones,  which  give  fo  many 
different  fignffications  to  the  fame  word.  Befides,  fome 
fingle  characters  fignify  two  or  three  words,  and  fome- 
times  even  a  whole  period.  For  example,  to  write 
thefe  words,  good  morrow ,  »5VV,  inftead  of  joining  the 
characters  which  fignify  good  and  morrow  with  that 
of  Sir,  ?.  different  character  muff  be  ufed,  and  this  cha¬ 
racter  alone  expreffes  thefe  three  words.  This  cir- 
cumffance  greatly  contributes  to  multiply  the  Chinefe 
characters. 

1  his  method  of  joming  the  monofyllables  is  indeed 
Efficient  for  writing  fo  as  to  be  underftood  ;  but  it  is 
deemed  trifling,  and  is  ufed  only  by  the  vulgar.  The 
ftyie  that  is  employed,  in  order  to  fhine  in  compofi- 
tion,  is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ufed  in  con¬ 
vention,  though  the  words  are  in  reality  the  fame, 
in  writings  of  that  fpecies,  a  man  of  letters  muff  ufe 
more  elegant  ph raffs,  more  lofcy  expreffions,  and  the 
whole  muff  be  dignified  with  tropes  and  figures  which 
are  not  in  general  ufe,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapt- 
ed  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  in  queftion.  The  cha- 
raaers  of  Cochin  china,  of  Tong-king,  of  Japan,  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Chinefe,  and  fignify’  the 
fame  things  ;  though,  in  fpeaking,  thefe  nations  do  not 
exprefs  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner:  of  conff- 
quence  the  language  of  converfation  is  very  different, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  underftand  each  other;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  underftand  each  other’s  written 
language,  and  ufe  all  their  books  in  common. 

The  learned  muft  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the 
characters  that  are  employed  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  but  muft  alfo  underftand  their  various  combina- 
*  tiens,  and  the  numerous  and  multiform  difpofitions  and 
arrangements  which  of  ffveral  fimple  ftrokea  make  the 
nB  compound  charters.  The  number  of  their  charac- 

ly  neume-g"  tCTB  *TUntB  t0  8°>CO°  ;  .and  the  man  who  knows  the 
reus,  greateft  number  of  them  is  of  courfe  the  moft  learned. 

From  thi 3  circumftance  we  may  conclude,  that  many 
yeais  muft  be  employed  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  changers,  to  diftinguiffi 
them  when  they  are  compounded,  and  to  remember 
their  ffiape  and  import.  After  all,  a  perffm  who  un- 
derftands  lo,ooo  charaders  may  exprefs  himfelf  with 
tolerable  propriety  in  this  language,  and  may  be  able 
to  read  and  underftand  a  great  number  of  books.  The 
generality  of  their  learned  men  do  not  underftand  above 
*5,0°°  or  20, coo,  and  few  of  their  dodors  have  at- 
Vo u  XIV.  Part  If. 
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tamed  to  the  knowledge  of  above  40,000.  This  pro*  Chinefe 
digious  number  of  characters  is  collected  in  their  great  Lan^uage* 
vocabulary  called  Hai-pien .  They  have  radical  letters,  ' 
which  ffiow  the  origin  of  veords,  and  enable  them  to  find 
out  thofe  which  are  derived  from  them:  for  inftance,  the 
characters  of  mountains,  of  trees,  man,  the  earth,  of  a 
borfe,  under  which  muft  be  fought  all  that  belongs  to 
mountains,  trees,  man,  &c.  In  this  feareh  one  muft 
learn  to  diftinguiffi  in  every  word  thofe  ftrokes  or  fi¬ 
gures  which  are  above,  beneath,  on  the  fties,  or  in  the 
body  of  the  radical  figure. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (fee  Se&ion  Chaldean ,  &c.) 
informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  employed  three  forts 
of  characters:  The  firft  was  called  the  epijlolary ,  which 
was  ufed  in  writing  letters;  the  fecond  was’denomff 
nated  /acred,  and  peculiar  to  the  ffcerdotal  order  ;  the 
laft  hieroglyphic aly  which  was  appropriated  to  monu¬ 
mental  inferiptions  and  other  public  memorials.  This 
mode  of  reprefentation  was  twofold:  one,  and  the 
moft  fimple,  was  performed  by  deferring  the  pidure 
of  the  object  which  they  intended  to  rep  refen  t,  or  at 
leaft  one  that  refembled  it  pretty  nearly;  as  when  they  , 
exhibited  the  fun  by  a  circle  and  the  moon  by  a  cre- 
feent  :  the  other  was  properly  fymhohc ;  as  when 
they  marked  eternity  by  a  ftrpent  with  his  tail  in  his 
mouth,  the  air  by  a  man  clothed  in  an  azure  robe 
fludded  with  ftars,  See . 

The  Chinefe,  in  all  probability,  had  the  fame  variety 
of  characters.^  I11  the  beginning  of  their  monarchy, 
they  communicated  their  ideas  by  drawing  on  paper 
the  images  of  the  objects  they  intended  to  exprefs  ; 
that  is,  they  drew  the  figure  of  a  bird,  a  mountain,  a 
tree,  waving  lines,  to  indicate  birds,  mountains,  fo- 
refts,  rivers,  Sc c. 

There  were,  however,  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  to 
be  communicatee],  whofe  objects  do  not  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  feoffs;  fuch  as  the  foul,  the  thoughts, 
the  paffions,  beauty,  deformity,  virtues,  vice's,  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  men  and  other  animals,  8cc.  This  inconve¬ 
nience  obliged  them  to  alter  their  original  mode  of 
writing,  which  was  too  confined  to  anfwer  that  pur- 
poff,  and  to  introduce  characters  of  a  more  fimple  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  invent  others  to  exprefs  thofe  things  which 
are  the  objects  of  our  ffnfes. 

Thefe  modern  charaders  are,  however,  truly  hiero-  Ard 
glyphical,  fince  they  are  compofed  of  fimple  letters hierogly. 
which  retain  the  fignification  of  the  primitive  charac-lltl'cal‘ 
cers.  1  he  original  charadcr  for  the  fun  was  a  circle, 
thus  0  ;  this  they  called  ga  :  They  now  reprefent 
that  luminary  by  the  figure  |=|,  to  which  they  ftill 
give  the  original  name.  But  human  inftitutions  ha- 
ving  annexed  to  thefe  laft  framed  charade™  the  verv 
fame  ideas  indicated  by  the  original  ones,  the  confe". 
quence  is,  that  every  Chinefe  letter  is  adually  fignifi. 
cant,  and  that  it  ftill  retains  its  fignificancy,  though 
conneded  with  others.  Accordingly  the  word  tjai, 
which  imports  “  misfortune,  calamity,”  is  compofed' 
of  the  letter  mien  “  a  houfe,”  and  the  letter  ho  “  fire;” 
fo  that  the  fymbolical  charader  for  misfortune  is  the 
figure  of  a  houfe  on  fire.  The  Chinefe  charaders, 
then,  are  not  fimple  letters  without  any  fignification, 
like  thofe  of  the  Europeans  and  other  Afiatics ;  but 
when  they  are  joined  together,  they  are  fo  many  hie- 
roglyphics,  which  form  images  and  exprefs  thoughts. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  original  charaders  of  the  Chi- 
3  X  nefc 
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nefe  were  real  pifture3  (fee  Seftion  of  the  Egyptian 
language)  ;  the  next  improvement  was  the  fymholical 
ch  a  rafter;  the  third  and  lull  ftage  is  the  prefent  mode,' 
in  which  artificial  figns  have  been  fabricated,  in  order 
to  represent  fuch  thoughts  or  ideas  as  could  not^be  re- 
prefented  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  above  de- 
feribed.  Du  Halde,  Vol.-Il.  p.  400,  et  [eq.  has  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  rules  for  pfonouncing  the  Chinefe  vowels 
and  confonants;  a  piece  of  information  which,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  of  little  confequenCe  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  which  we  fhall  therefore  pafs  over,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  their  grammar.  As 
the  whole  language  is  compofed  of  mo’nofyllables,  and 
tliefe  indeclinable,  it3  grammatical  flrufture  mud  be 
fimple  and  obvious  :  we  fhall  only  mention  what  to  us 
appears  Angular  and  important. 

In  the  Chinefe  language  there  is  no  diversity  offen¬ 
ders  or  cafes,  and  of  confeqtience  no  declenfions.  Very 
often  the  noun  is  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  verb; 
and  the  fame  word  which  in  one  fituation  is  a  fubftan- 
tive,  in  another  may  become  an  adjeftive,  and  even  a 
verb. 

The  adjeftive  always  goes  before  the  fubdantive  ; 
but  if  it  follows.it,  it  becomes  a  fubdantive. 

The  cafes  and  numbers  are  known  only  by  the  com- 
pofition.  The  plural  number  is  didingnifhed  by  the 
particle  men ,  which  is  common  to  all  nouns  ;  but 
when  the  noun  is  preceded  by  fome  word  that  ligni¬ 
tes  number,  the  particle  men  is  not  annexed. 

The  Chinefe  genitive, both  fingular  and  plural,  when 
it  comes  after  nouns,  is  often  made  by  ti  ;  and  there  is 
no  other  cafe  in  that  language.  The  fame  partule  is 
fome times  placed  after  pronouns,  as  if  they  were  deri¬ 
vatives.^  *  .  , 

The  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  adding  the 
particle  keng,  which  is  always  fet  before  the  noun,  and 
fignifies  much .  The  particle  to  is  fometimes  ufed,  which 
like  wife  imports  much . 

The  Chinefe  have  only  three  perfonal  pronouns, 
nqo  “  1,”  ni  “  thou,”  and  ta  “lie:”  thefe  become  plu¬ 
ral  by  adding  the  fyllable  men .  They  are  made  pof- 
fefiive  by  adding  the  fyllable  ti,  as  nqo  ti  “  mine,”  nt  ti 
«<  thine,”  ta  ti  “  his.”  The  patronymics  are  form¬ 
ed  by  putting  the  name  of  the  city,  country,  &c.  after 
the  pronoun  :  chon  is  the  pronoun-relative  who,  what, 
which. 

Chinefe  verbs  have  only  three  tenfes,  the 'pret£r_ 
perfea,  the  prefent,  and  the  future.  When  there  is 
no  particle  added  to  the  verb,  it  is  the  prefent :  the 
preterperfeft  is  made  by  adding  the  particle  kao  : 
to  diitinguifh  the  future  tenfe  they  ufe  the  particle 
tjang  or  hoei ;  and  thefe  are  all  the  varieties  incident 
to  their  verbs. 

The  Chinefe  language  has  no  words  that  are  pro¬ 
perly  adverbs  ;  they  only  become  fo  by  cullom,  or  by 
the  place  they  pofTefs  in  difeourfe.  They  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  feveral  words  to  exprefs  the  adverbs 
of  other  languages:  they  have  none  that  are  demon- 
ftrative,  or  proper  for  calling  or  exhorting;  but  in  their 
ftead  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  nouns  and  ver°3# 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  with  to  know  the  Chmeie 
numerals;  and  may  imagine  that  they  bear  a  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  the  European  or  other  Ajiatic  dia- 
lefts.  In  this,  however,  they  will  be  difappointed. 
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There  are  a  great  many  particles  proper  to  numbers 
in  the  Chinefe  language  :  they  are  frequently  ufed, 
and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  it  ;  for  every  numeral  has  a 
particle  importing  the  objeft  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Thus  co  is  ufed  for  man,  and  y  co  for  a  woman,  See . 
hoei  is  ufed  for  illuftrious  men  ;  tche  or  tchi  is  ufed. for 
(hips,  dogs,  hens ;  mey  is  ufed  for  pearls  and  precious 
things  ;  pen  is  ufed  for  books  ;  teng  is  appropriated  to 
oxen  and  cows ;  too  is  ufed  for  letters  and.  little  bun¬ 
dles  of  paper;  ca  is  employed  for  corn  and  puife. 

Thofe  diilinftions  indicate  a  language  manufactured  on 
purpofe  to  be  employed  by  people  who  were  too  high 
and  too  haughty  to  converfe  with  the  vulgar.  I2J 

The  ftyle  of  the  Chinefe,  in  their  elaborate  compo- style  of  the 
iltions,  is  myfterioue,  concife,  and  allegorical,  alter  Chinefe 
the  eaftern  manner,  it  is  often  obfeure  to  thofe  \vh.o''*riters* 
do  not  under  ft  and  the  language  thoroughly  ;  and  it 
requires  a  conliderable  degree  of  (kill  to  avoid  miftakes 
in  reading  an  author  of  elegance  and  fubhmity.  Their 
writers  exprefs  a  great  deal  in  few  words  ;  and  their 
exprefiions  are  lively,  full  of  fpirit,  intermingled  with 
bold  comparifons  and  lofty  metaphors.  They  affeft  to 
infer t  in  their  compofitions  many  fentences  borrowed 
from  their  five  canonical  books  ;  and  as  they  compare 
their  books  to  piftures,  fo  they  liken  thefe  quotations 
to  the  five  principal  colours  employed  in  painting;  and 
in  this  their  eloquence  chiefly  confifts.  B 

They  prefer  a  beautiful  charafter  to  the  molt  finilh- 
ed  pifture  ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
a  Angle  page  covered  with  old  charafters,  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  fair  and  elegant,  fold  at  a  very  high  price. 

They  honour  their  charafters  in  the  moft  common 
books  ;  and  when  they  happen  to  light  by  chance  up¬ 
on  a  printed  leaf,  they  gather  it  up  with  the  greateft 

care  and  refpeft.  ,  .  . 

In  China  there  are  three  varieties  01  language;  tnat 
of  the  common  people,  that  of  the  people  of  fafhion, 
and  that  employed  in  writing  books.  Though  the 
firft  i3  not  fo  elegant  as  either  of  the  other  two,  it  is 
not  however  inferior  to  our  European  languages  ; 
though  thofe  who  are  but  fuperfkrially  acquainted  with 
5  8  th€ 
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Chinefc  the  Chmefe  may,  In  faft,  Imagine  it  uncouth  and  bar-. 
Language,  barous.  This  low  and  rude  language  is  pronounced 
w~~v  and  written  many  different  ways,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe  in  other  countries. 

But  a  more  polifhed,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  much 
more  energetic,  language,  is  employed  in  an  almolt  in¬ 
finite  number  of  novels  ;  fome  perhaps  true,  but  many 
more  the  vehicles  of  fiftion.  Thefe  are  replete  with 
lively  deferiptions,  charafters  highly  finifhed,  morality, 
variety,  wit,  and  vivacity,  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  equal 
in  purity  and  politenefs  the  moll  celebrated  authors  of 
Europe.  This  was  the  language  of  the  Mandarines ; 
and  though  exquifitely  beautiful  in  its  kind,  was  flill 
inferior  to  the  language  of  books.  This  laft  might  be 
ftyled  the  hyperfublime  ;  and  of  this  there  are  feveral 
degrees  and  intervals  before  an  author  can  arrive  .at 
what  they  call  the  language  of  the  kings.  This  mode 
of  writing  cannot  be  well  underllood  without  looking 
upon  the  letters;  but  when  underllood,  it  appears  eafy 
and  flowing.  Each  thought  is  generally  expreffed  in 
four  or  fix  charafters  :  nothing  occurs  that  can  offend 
the  niceft  ear  ;  and  the  variety  of  the  accents  with 
which  it  is  pronounced  produces  a  foft  and  harmonious 
found. 

The  difference  between  the  king  and  their  other 
books  confills  in  the  difference  of  the  fubje&s  upon 
which  they  are  written.  Thofe  of  the  former  are 
always  grand  and  fublime,  and  of  courfe  the  fiyle 
is  noble  and  elevated  :  thofe  of  the  latter  approach 
nearer  to  the  common  affairs  and  events  of  life,  and 
are  of  confequence  detailed  in  the  Mandarin  tongue. 

In  writing  on  fublime  fubjefts  no  punftuations  are 
ufed.  As  thefe  compofitions  are  intended  for  the 
learned  only,  the  author  leaves  to  the  reader  to  de¬ 
termine  where  the  fenfe  is  complete  ;  and  thofe  who 
are  well  fki lied  in  the  language  readily  find  it  out. 

The  copioufnefs  of  the  Chinefe  language  is  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  the  multitude  of  its  characters. 

It  is  likewife  occafioned,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  their  fignifif  ation,  as  alfo  by  the  artificial 


method  of  their  conjunftion,  which  1*3  performed  moft 
commonly  by  uniting  them  two  and  two,  frequently 
ia3  three  and  three,  and  fometimes  four  and  four. 

Their  Their  books  are  very  numerous  and  bulky,  and  of 

m0e0rousnandCOUrfe  c*c«dingly  cumbrous.  A  diftionary  of  their 
bulky.  language  was  compiled  in  this  century.  It  confifted  of 
95  large  volumes.  An  appendix  was  annexed  of  25  vo¬ 
lumes.  Their  other  books  are  voluminous  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  Chinefe,  one  may  fay,  are  a  nation  of 
learned  men.  Few  people  of  rank  negkft  the  belles 
lettres ;  for  ignorance  in  a  man  of  any  degree  of 
eminence  is  deemed  an  indelible  ftairi  on  his  charac¬ 
ter. 

For  their  manner  of  writing,  the  implements  wit h 
which  they  write,  and  the  materials  upon  which  they 
draw  their  char  afters,  we  muft  remit"  our  readers  to 
the  article  Writing,  It  would,  we  believe,  afford  our 
readers  fome  pleafure,  could  we  difeover  aud  explain 
the  reafons  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  from  adopting  the  letters  employed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe  and  Alia. 

The  Chinefe  have  ever  looked  upon  themfelves  as 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  In  ancient 
times  they  entertained  fuch  contemptible  notions  of 
foreigners,  that  they  fcorned  to  have  any  further  com- 
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tnerce  with  them  than  to  receive  their  homage.  They  Chinefe 
were  indeed,  at  a  very  early  period,  highly  revered  I-anguage* 

by  the  Indians,  Perfians,  and  Tartars.  In  confe- ' - 

quence  of  this  veneration,  they  looked  upon  them-  obfUdes 
felves  as  the  favourites  of  heaven.  They  irtaginedtotheir  im- 
they  were  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  in  provemenc 
a  kmd  of  paradife,  in  order  to  give  laws  to  the  reft  0fir*fcience 
mankind.  Other  men  they  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt  and  difiain,  and  deemed  them  deformed  in  body  ^ 
and  defeftive  in  mind,  cad  out  into  the  remote  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  world  a3  the  drof3  and  refufe  of  nature. 

They  boa  lied  that  themfelves  only  had  received  from 
God  rational  fouls  and  beautiful  bodies,  in  order  to  * 
qualify  them  for  being  fovereigns  of  the  fpecies; 

Such  are  the  fentiments  of  the  Chinefe ;  and  with 
fuch  fentiments  it  is  by  no  means  furprifing  that  their 
improvements  in  language ,  in  writing,  and  ether  appen¬ 
dages  of  the  belles  lettres,  have  not  been  proportioned 
to  their  progrefs  in  mechanics.  When  people  are  once 
fully  perfuaded  that  they  have  already  arrived  at  the 
fummit  of  perfeftion,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  fie  down 
contented,  and  folace  themfelves  with  the  idea  of  their 
own  fuperior  attainments.  The  Chinefe  had  early  en¬ 
tertained  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority 
to  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  imagined  that 
they  had  already  carried  their  inventions  to  the  neplur 
ultra  of  perfeftion  ;  the  confequence  was,  that  they* 
could  make  no  exertions  to  carry  them  higher. 

The  Chinefe,  for  the  fpace  of  3000  years,  had  al- 
moff  no  in tercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  This 

was  the  confequence  of  their  infulated  fituation. _ 

They,  of  courfe,  compared  themfelves  with  themfelves  ; 
and  finding  that  they  excelled  all  their  barbarian  neigh* 
hours,  they  readily  entertained  an  opinion  that  they 
excelled  all  the  retl  of  mankind  in  an  equal  propor¬ 
tion  .  This  conceit  at  once  flifled  the  emotions  of 
ambition,  and  deprived  them  of  all  opportunities  of 
learning  what  was  going  forward  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

.  They  defpifed  every  other  nation.  People  are  little 
difpofed  to  imitate  thofe  whom  they  dtfpife;  and 
this  perhaps  may  be  one  reafon  why  they  are  at 
this  day  fo  averfe  from  adopting  the  European  inven- 
tiona. 

A  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the  cuftoma  of  the 
ancients,  is  the  general  charafter  of  the  Afiatic  nations. 

This  is  evidently  a  kind  of  diacritical  feature  amoncr 
the  Chinefe.  The  inftitutions  of  Fohi  are  looked  up 
to  among  them  with  equal  veneration  as  thofe  of 
Thotb  were  among  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  lat-  • 
ter,  there  was  a  law  which  made  it  capital  to  intro¬ 
duce  any  innovation  into  the  mutie,  painting  or  ft?, 
tuary  art,  inftituted  by  that  legiflator.  We  hear  of 
no  fuch  law  among  the  former  ;  but  cuftom  eftablilh- 
ed,  and  that  invariably,  for  a  fpace  of  3000  years, 
might  operate  as  forcibly  among  them  as  a  pofitive 
law  did  among  the  people  firft  mentioned.  An  at- 
tachment  to  ancient  cuftoms  i3  often  more  powerful 
and  more  coercive  than  any  law  that  can  be  promul¬ 
gated  and  enforced  by  mere  human  authority.  Thefe 
reafons,  we  think,  may  be  affigned  as  the  impediments 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  Chinefe  in  the  belles  lettres, 
and  perhaps  in  the  cultivation  of  the  other  feiences.  * 

Though  the  language  of  the  Chmefe  is  confeffedly 
different  from  all  the  other  known  languages  in  it* 
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Chinefe  chara&er  and  conftru&ion,  it  contains,  however,  a  Sim,  or  Sing,  “  a  conflellation,  a  flar,  an  element;”  Greek 
Language.  great  number  of  words  evidently  of  the  fame  origin  Hebrevv,y/j<?w  ;  Greek,  **»*««”,  a^a.  ;  Latin,  fignum.  language. 

with  thofe  which  occur  in  other  dialers,  ufed  by  peo-  Sie,  “  a  man  of  learning ;”  Goth.  Sax.  Engl.  44  fee;  ljm~v 

Chinefe  pie  who,  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  to  fee,  feer.” 

words  could  never  have  been  conueded  with  chat  remote  Cem,  44  a  pried;  ;”  Hebr.  cohen;  Syr.  ;  Egypt. 


found  in  country.  A  few  of  thofe  we  (hall  produce  before  we 
therlan °~  conclude  this  fedion.  We  (hall  begin  with  the  im- 
gcages.  Port  °f  t^ie  name  China, 

China ,  or,  as  the  orientals  write  it,  Sin ,  is  perhaps 
the  Latin yJ/zw/,  44  the  bofom,  the  heart,  the  middle/’ 
The  Chinefe  adually  imagine  that  their  country  is 
fituatcd  in  the  very  middle  of  the  earth,  and  of  con- 
fequence  call  it  Cham ,  “  the  middle,  the  heart a  de¬ 
nomination  which  exadly  fuits  their  opinion. 

T u,  in  Chinefe,  intimates  every  thing  that  falls 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes,  every  thing  that 
flrikes  the  fight ;  in  Latin,  tueor, 

Ta,  a  table,  a  plank,  a  figure  that  renders  every 
thing  fenfible  :  2.  To  fee,  to  look  upon,  to  appear  ; 
Greek  Tav  whence  rttva,  tendo. 

Fue,  to  examine  attentively,  to  infped  carefully. 

T uiy  the  molt  apparent,  chief,  principal,  firft  ;  2. 
Lightning,  thunder. 

Feu,  a  fign  by  which  to  know  one,  letter  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  All  thefe  ideas  are  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  in,  thu,  fignum,  which  we  believe  has  produced 
the  Egyptian  theutky  the  god  or  godlike  man  who  in¬ 
vented  letters,  geometry,  mufic,  aftronomy,  &c. 

Taiy  a  dye,  a  theatre ;  Greek  of  old  0iceaJ  then 
Bixo/uct^  to  fee,  to  look.” 

Tatriy  Latin  tantum ,  “  fo  much.” 

Fan,  land,  country,  region,  a  fyllable  annexed  to 
the  end  of  a  great  number  of  words.  Aqui  tan,  Aqui - 
ianiay  44  a  land  of  water;”  Mauri  tany  Mauritania ,  44  the 
land  of  the  Moors.”  The  .orientals  prefix  s,  whence 
Farfi  Jiany  Farfiftan,  44  the  land  or  country  of  the  Per- 
fians Chufijlan,  Chtfijlan,  44  the  country  of  Chuz;” 
Turque Jiany  Furquefian ,  “  the  land  of  the  Turks.” 

.  Tiy  a  chief,  ail  emperor,  a  title  of  dignity  ;  whence 
the  Greek  rto  44  to  honour hence,  too,  the  word  di9 
“  bright,  glorious;”  whence  44  Jupiter,  “  di¬ 

vine  the  Latin  Dius,  now  Dcusy  44  God”,  and  Z)i- 
'vus,  with  the  digamma  JEolicum  inferted  ;  the  Cel¬ 
tic  Dhia,  & c.  It  fignified  originally  44  bright,  glo¬ 
rious,”  and  was  an  epithet  of  the  Sun. 

F um,  Latin  tumeoy  44  to  fwell.” 

Liven,  “  to  love  ;”  Hebrew  nb,  leb,  44  the  heart 
Latin,  TtbeU  This  word  pervades  all  the  dialers  of 
the  Gothic  tongue,  flill  retaining  either  the  fame  or  a 
nearly  analogous  figniftcation. 

Li,  “  letters ;”  Latin,  linOy  “  to  daub,”  as  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  a&ually  do  in  forming  their  letters.  . 

Loy  44  to  contain,  that  which  contains  ;”  Celtic, 
log;  French,  loge,  logis ,  loger. 

Urn,  44  a  rule;”  hence  Latin,  linea,  44  a  line.” 

Suy  44  with  ;”  Greek,  “  with;”  Celtic,  cyn9  cym; 
whence  Latin,  cum,  con ,  Sc c. 

Ximy  44  very  high,  elevated,  facred,  perfect La¬ 
tin,  eximius . 

Sin,  “  the  heart Perfian,  Sin,  “  the  heart.” 

Sien,  “  chief,  firft Celtic,  can,  cean,  fan,  “  the 
head  metaphorically,  the  chief,  the  firft,  the  prin¬ 
cipal;  Thibet,  “/rn,  or  “  great,  elevated  A- 
rab \c,fame,  “  to  be  elevated  or  raifed.” 


can,  cun . 

Quin,  44  a  king  ;  Celtic,  hen,  kendy  44  head,  chief 
Gothic,  koanig;  Germ.  Fiem.  Eng.  king,  alfo  queen , 

Hu,  “  a  door;”  Goth.  Germ.  Engl,  hus ,  haufen% 
houje , 

Min ,  44  a  river ;”  Welch,  men ,  44  the  water  of  a  ri¬ 
ver  ;”  Latin,  mano ,  44  to  flow,”  and  perhaps  amoenus, 

44  pleafant.” 

Hen,  44  hatred;”  Greek,  *4  cruel,  horrible,  odi¬ 
ous.” 

Riven,  44  a  dog  ;”  Greek  xvav,  Id, 

Ven ,  “beauty;”  Latin,  Venus ,  venujlas ;  Iceland. 

Swed.  wen ,  44  pleafant ;”  Scotch,  winfome. 

Han ,  44  the  foul,  breath  Greek,  ;  Latin, 

anima,  animus. 

To  thefe  inftances  of  the  analogy  between  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  language  and  thofe  of  the  other  people  of  Afia 
and  Europe  many  more  might  be  added  ;  but  the 
preceding,  it  is  hoped,  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen,  which 
is  all  that  can  be  expedited  from  an  inquiry  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  prefent. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Greek  Language . 

17$ 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  confideration  of  the  ef-  Origin  of 
fential  and  conftituent  part3  of  this  noble  language,  the^Greeks* 
we  muft  beg  leave  to  fettle  a  few  preliminaries,  which, 
we  truft,  will  ferve  to  throw  fome  light  upon  many 
points  which  may  come  under  confideration  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  difquifition. 

The  Greeks,  according  to  the  moil  authentic  ac¬ 
counts,  were  defeended  of  Javan  or  Jon,  the  fourth 
fon  of  Japhet,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 

The  Sciiptures  of  old,  and  all  the  orientals  to  this 
day,  call  the  Greeks  Jonim ,  or  Jaunamx  or  J avenoth* 

We  have  already  obferved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  concerning  the  Hebrew  language,  that  only  a 
few  of  the  defeendants  of  Ham,  and  the  molt  profli¬ 
gate  of  the  poflerity  of  Shem  and  Japhet,  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel.  We  fhall  not 
now  refume  the  arguments  then  colled ed  in  fupport  of 
that  pofition  ;  but  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  branch  of  the  poflerity  of  Javan  which  in¬ 
habited  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 

At  what  period  the  colonifts  arrived  in  thefe  parts 
cannot  be  certainly  determined  ;  nor  is  it  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  queftion  before  us.  That  they  car¬ 
ried  along  with  them  into  their  new  fettlements  the 
language  of  Noah  and  his  family,  is,  we  think,  a  point 
that  cannot  be  controverted.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew,  or  at  leaft  one  or  other  of 
its  fifter-diale&s,  was  the  primaeval  language  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  Hebrew,  then,  or  one  of  its  cognate 
branches,  was  the  original  dialed  of  the  Jonim  or 
Greeks. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  before  thefe  people  make  their 
appearance  in  prolane  hiftory,  their  language  deviates 
very  widely  from  this  original  archetype.  By  what 
means,  at  what  period,  and  in  what  length  of  time 
n  -  this 
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Greek  this  change  was  introduced,  is,  we  believe,  a  matter 
^.Language.  not  eafy  to  elucidated.  That  it  was  progreffive,  is 
abundantly  certain  both  from  the  rules  of  analogy  and 
reafon. 

The  colonies,  which  traverfed  a  large  trad  of  coun¬ 
try  before  they  arrived  at  their  deftined  fetdements, 
ir.uft  have  ftruggled  with  numberlefs  difficulties  in  the 
courfe  of  their  peregrinations.  The  earth,  during  the 
periods  which  immediately  fucceeded  the  univerfal  de¬ 
luge,  muft  have  been  covered  with  forefts,  intcrfeded 
with  fwamps,  lakes,  rivers,  and  numberlefs  other  im¬ 
pediments.  As  the  necelfaries,  and  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life,  will  always  engrofs  the  firft  cares  of 
mankind,  the  procuring  of  thefe  comforts  will,  of 
neceffity,  exclude  all  concern  about  arts  and  fcienccs 
which  are  uncortneded  with  thefe  purfuits.  Hence 
we  think  it  probable,  that  moll  of  thofe  colonies 
which  migrated  to  a  very  great  diilnnce  from-  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  which  wc  believe  to  have  been  the 
original  feat  of  mankind,  in  a  great  meafure  negleded 
the  pradice  of  the  polite  but  unneceftary  modes  of  ci¬ 
vilization  which  their  anceftors  were  acquainted  with, 
and  pradifed  before  the  era  of  their  migration;  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  thofe  nations  which  continued  to  refide 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  centre  of  civilization, 
always  appear  in  a  cultivated  Hate;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  colonills  who  removed  toa  confide  table  diftance 
appear  to  have  funk  into  baibiirifm,  at  a  period  more 
early  than  the  annals  of  profane  hiftory  can  reach. — 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  fituation.of  the  primary 
inhabitants  of  Greece.  Their  own  hillorians,  the 
moll  partial  to  their  own  countrymen  that  can  well 
be  imagined,  exhibit  a  very  unpromifingpidure  of  their 
earliefl  progenitors.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  delineating 
the  charader  of  the  original  men,  we  believe  {ketch¬ 
es  his  draught  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece 
He  reprefents  them  as  abfolute  favages,  going  out 
in  fmall  parties  to  make  war  upon  the  wild  beafts  of  the 
field,  which  (according  to  him)  kept  them  in  conti¬ 
nual  alarm.  .  “  Neceffity  obliged  them  to  band  toge¬ 
ther  for  their  mutual  fecurity  ;  they  had  not  fagacity 
enough  to  diftinguilh  between  the  wholefome  and  poi- 
fonons  vegetables  ;  nor  had  they  fkill  enough  to  lay 
up  and  preferve  the  fruits  of  autumn  for  their  fubfift- 
ence  during  the  winter.”  The  fcholiaft  on  Pindar 
deferibes  the  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pelopon* 
nefus  in  the  following  manner  |j.  “  Now  fome  Ii3ve 

affirmed  that  the  nymphs,  who  officiated  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  facred  rites,  were  called  Meliffa,  Of  thefe 
Mnafeas  of  Patara  gives  the  following  account.  They 
prevailed  upon  men  to  relinquilh  the  abominable  prac¬ 
tice  of  eating  raw  ilelh  torn  from  living  animals,  and 
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Who  were 
long  a  ba- 
rous  peo¬ 
ple. 


|  Lib,  i. 


|j|  Python, 
Ode  4‘ 


ia8 


perfuaded  them  to  ufe  the  fruits  of  trees  for  food.- 
Pr  f  f  ^e^a’  one  having  difeovered  bee-hives,  ate 

their  dvi-0  ^  honey-combs,  mingled  the  honey  with  water 
lization.  ^or  drink,  and  taught  the  other  nymphs  to  ufe  the 
fame  beverage.  She  called  bees  m*ai aaou  Melijfce^  from 
her  own  name,  and  bellowed  much  care  on  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  them. 

“  Thefe  things  (fays  he)  happened  in  Peloponne- 
fus;  nor  is  the  temple  of  Ceres  honoured  without 
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nymphs,  becaufe  they  firft  pointed  out  the  mode  of  Greek 
living  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  put  an  end  to  I-anguage. 
the  barbarous  practice  of  feeding  on  human  flelh.  The  ~ 
fame  ladies,  too,  from  a  fenfe  of  decency,  invented  gar¬ 
ments  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.*'' 

Hecatseus  the  Milefian,  treating  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefians,  affirms  *,  “  that  before  the  arrival  of  the*  Strabo, 
Hellenes,  a  race  of  barbarians  inhabited  that  region  7* 
and  that  almoll  all  Greece  was,  in  ancient  times,  in¬ 
habited  by  barbarians  f.  In  the  earlieft  times  (fays  t  M  lib.  r, 
Paufanias)  (o)  barbarians  inhabited  moll  part  of  the 
country  called  Hellas .”  The  original  Greeks,  if  we 
may  believe  an  author  of  deep  refearch  and  fuperior 
ingenuity  were  llrangers  to  all  the  moll  ufeful  inven-  f  Plfo.  Nat* 
tions  of  life.  Even  che  ufe  of  fire  was  unknown  till  it  was 
found  out  and  communicated  by  Prometheus,  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  civilizers  of  man¬ 
kind-  Hence  iEfchylus  |J,  introduces  Prometheu3||  Prometh * 
commemorating  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  veife  441^ 
upon  mankind  by  his  inventions,  in  a  ftrain  that  in¬ 
dicates  the  uncultivated  Hate  of  the  world  prior  to  the 
age  in  which  he  floiirifhed.  For  the  entertaiment  of 
our  readers,  we  fhall  tranlhte  as  much  of  that  pillage 
as  fuits  our  prefenc  purpofe. 


Of  the  human  race 


Now  hear  the  tale,  how  foolifh  erft  they  were : 

I  taught  them  thought  and  exercife  ©f$  reafon  ; 

If  aught  they  faw  before,  they  faw  in  vain. 

Hearing,  they  heard  not ;  all  was  ffiapelefs  dream> 

For  a  long  fpace  of  time,  at  random  mixt 
In  wild  confulion  :  for  they  neither  knew 
Tile-cover’d  houfes  Handing  in  the  fun, 

Nor  timber  work  ;  but,  like  the  earth-bred  ant. 

They  lodg’d  in  funlefs  caves  dug.  under  ground  : 

No  certain  fign  had  they  of  winter  cold, 

Nor  of  the  flow’ry  fpring,  or  fummerflore. 

But  blindly  manag’d  all ;  till  I  them  taught 
What  time  the  liars  appear,  what  time  they  fet, 

Hard  to  be  fcan’d  :  then  arithmetic  rare, 

That  queen  of  arts,  by  dint  of  patient  thought 
Defcry’d,  I  taught  them  ;  and  how  vocal  founds 
From  letters  join’d  arofe.” 

This  charader,  though  applied  to  mankind  in  gene¬ 
ral,  was  in  reality  that  of  the  moll  ancient  Greeks. 

Thefe  forbidding  features  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the 
poet  by  tradition  as  thofe  of  his  ancellors  :  he  was  a 
Greek,  and  of  confequence  imputes  them  to  all  man¬ 
kind  without  diftindion. 

Phoroneus,  the  fon  and  fuccelfor  of  Inachus  $,  is  -  Plah 
faid  to  have  civilized  the  Argives,  and  to  have  taught " 
them  the  ufe  of  lome  new  inventions.  This  circum- 
ftance  raifed  his  charader  fo  high  among  the  favage 
aborigines  of  the  country,  that  fucceeding  ages  r  Paufim* 
deemed  him  the  firft  of  men.  Pelafgus  obtained  the  lib.  8.'  c.'L 
like  charader,  becaufe  he  taught  the  Arcadians  to 
live  upon  the  fruit  of  the  fagus ,  to  build  finds  to  Ihel- 
ter  them  from  the  cold,  and  to  make  garments  of  the 
fleins  of  fvvine. 

But  what  clearly  demonftrates  the  unpolilhed  cha- 
ra&er  of  the  moll  ancient  Greeks  is,  the  extrava¬ 


gant 
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Greek  grnt  honours  lavifhed  by  them  upon  the  inventors 
ufeful  and  ingenious  arts.  Molt  of  thefe  were 
advance!  to  divine  honours,  and  became  the  objects  of 
religious  worfhip  to  fucceeding  generations.  The 
family  of  the  Titans  afford  a  moft  ftriking  initance  of 
this  fpecies  of  adulation.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  A- 
pollo,  Venu3,  Diana,  &c.  were  fprung  of  this  family. 
By  the  ufeful  inventions  which  thefe  perfonages  com- 
miinic?ted  to  the  uncultivated  nations  of  Greece, 
they  obtained  fuch  lading  and  fuch  extravagant  ho¬ 
nours,  that  they  juftled  out  the  fidereal  divinities  of 
the  cou:  try,  and  poffefTed  their  high  rank  as  long  a3 
Paganifm;  prevailed  in  thofe  regions.  To  thefe  tefti- 
monies  of  the  favagifm  of  the  original  Greeks,  others 
almoft  withont  number  might  be  added  ;  but  thofe 
adduced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  inquiry  will,  we 
hope,  fatisfy  every  candid  reader  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
pofition  advanced. 

While  matters  were  in  this  fituation  with  refped  to 
the  primitive  Jonim  or  Greeks,  a  new  colony  arrived 
in  thofe  parts,  which  in  a  few  years  confiderably 
d  i  r.  changed  the  fare  of  affairs.  The  people  who  com- 
e  pofed  this  colony  were  called  Pelafgi:  concerning 
whofe  origin,  country,  charader,  and  adventures,  much 
has  been  written,  and  many  different  opinions  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  learned.  It  is  rot  our  province  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  their  arguments  and  fyftems  ;  we  fhall 
only  inform  our  readers,  that  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  they  were  natives  either  of  Egypt  or  Phoenicia. 
We  have  feen  a  diflertation  in  rr.anufcript  upon  this 
fubjed,  from  which  we  are  allowed  to  extrad  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars. 

The  author,  we  think,  has  proved  by  very  plaufible 
arguments,  that  thefe  people  could  not  be  defendants 
of  the  Egyptians  nor  Phoenicians.  He  maintains, 
that  the  Pelafgi  were  a  great  and  numerous  tribe ;  that 
they  overfpread  all  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  from 
Mount  Mycale  to  Troas  ;  chat  they  were  mailers  at 
one  time  of  all  the  Afiatic  and  Grecian  lflands  ;  that 
they  over  ran  Greece  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  ;  and  all  this  in  lefs  than  half  a  century.  — 
Thefe  fads  he  feems  to  have  proved  from  Homer,  He* 
rodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Puufanias,  and  other  Greek 
authors  of  approved  authenticity.  He  fhows,  that 
they  were  a  civilized  generation  ;  that  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  military  affairs,  legiflati'on,  agricul¬ 
ture,  navigation,  architedure,  letters,  &c.  He  infills, 
that  Phoenicia  could  not  at  any  given  period  have  fur- 
nifhed  fuch  a  numerous  body  of  emigrants,  even  fup- 
pofing  the  whole  nation  had  emigrated,  and  left  their 
native  country  a  defert.  He  believes  that  this  event 
took  place  before  the  invafion  of  Canaan  by  the  Ifra- 
elites ;  that  confequently  the  Pelafgic  [migration  was 
not  occafmncd  by  that  ^cataflrophe.  He  has  fhown, 
we  think  by  very  probable  arguments,  that  the  E- 
gyptians  in  the  earlieft  ages  were  averfe  to  foreign 
expeditions,  efpecially  by  fea ;  bccaufe  that  people 
hated  this  element,  and  befides  could  be  under  no 
temptation  to  emigrate  :  add  to  this,  they  were  accu- 
llomed  to  live  on  fmall  matters,  and  their  country  vva3 
exceedingly  fertile  and  eafily  cultivated.  It  appears 
(fays  he)  from  Serodotus,  that  the  Pelafgi  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  religion  ~of  the  Zabians,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  cafe  had  they  emigrated  from 
either  of  thefe  countries.  He  makes  it  appear,  at 
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lead  to  our  fatisfadion,  that  Herodotus  is  miftaken  Greek 
when  he  fuppofes  that  the  deities  of  Greece  were  de-  language* 
rived  from  Egypt.  He  demon  ft  rates,  that  the  names  ' 
of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  deities  are  of  Phoenician 
extradion  ;  and  this  opinion  he  eftablifhes  by  a  very 
plaufible  etymological  deduction.  Heafferts,  that  had 
the  Pelafgi  been  natives  of  either  of  the  countries 
above-mentioned,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  them 
ignorant  of  the  names  and  religious  rites  of  their  re- 
fpedive  nations.  He  finds,  that  tire  Egyptian  and 
Phoenician  colonies,  which  afterwards  fettled  in  Greece, 
were  enemies  to  the  Pelafgi,  and  either  fubdued  or 
expelled  them  the  country,  which,  he  imagines,  could 
fcarce  have  been  the  cafe  had  both  parties  fprung 
from  the  fame  anceftors.  After  fettling  thefe  points, 
he  concludes,  that  the  people  in  queftion  were  the 
progeny  of  the  Arabian  fhepherds,  who,  at  a  very 
early  period,  invaded  and  fubdued  both  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Egypt.  After  poflefling  that  country 
about  a  century  and  a  half,  they  were  conquered  by  A- 
menophis  king  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  who  drove  them 
out  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the  fugitives  retired 
to  Paleftine,  where  Manecho  the  Egyptian  hiftoriati 
lofes  fight  of  them,  and  either  through  malice  or  ig¬ 
norance  confounds  them  with  the  ifraehtes.  T  his 
writer  fuppofes  that  thofe  fugitives  gradually  direc¬ 
ted  their  courfe  for  the  weft:  and  north-weft  coafts  of 
Afia  Minor,  whence  they  conveyed  themfeives  over 
to  Greece. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  author  of 
the  differtation  above-mentioned  fipports  his  hypothe- 
fis.  It  is,  for  aught  vve  know,  altogether  new,  and  to 
us  it  appears  by  no  means  improbable.  If  our  curi¬ 
ous  readers  fhould  wifh  to  know  more  of  this  fubjed, 
they  may  confult  Gebelin’s  preliminary  Difcourfe  to 
his  Greek  Dictionary,  Lord  Monboddo’s  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i.  towards 
the  end,  and  Mr  Bryant’s  Analyfis  of  Ancient  My¬ 
thology,  pajf.  .  . 

Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft  people  who  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  civilized  the  favages  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is 
not  our  bu  fine  ft  at  prefent  to  enumerate  the  many 
ufeful  inventions  which  they  communicated  to  the 
Greeks,  at  that  time  worfe  than  barbarians.  We  deem 
it,  however,  abfolutely  neceflary  as  an  introduction  to  vvho^intro- 
our  fubjed,  to  hazard  a  few  conjedures  on  the  lan- 
guage  and  letters  of  thofe  adventurers;  a  point  ftridly  ters  into 
connected  with  the  fubjed  foon  to  fall  under  confi-  that  courts 
deration.  f  trjr* 

Whether  we  fuppofe  the  Pelafgi  to  have  been  the 
offspring  or  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  or  Arabian 
fhepherds,  it  will  make  little  difference  as  to  their  lan¬ 
guage  ;  every  man  of  learning  and  refcarch  is  convin¬ 
ced  that  thofe  three  nations,  efpecially  at  that  early 
period,  fpoke  a  dialed  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Pelafgi, 
then,  mull  have  fpoken  a  dialed  of  that  language  when 
they  arrived  in  Greece.  Perhaps  it  might  have  un¬ 
dergone  feveral  changes,  and  acquired  fome  new  mo¬ 
difications,  during  fo  many  years  as  had  palled  fince 
they  began  to  be  a  feparate  nation,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  fo  many  peregrinations.  Same  monuments  of  theirs 
lb  ill  extant  prove  this  fad  beyond  all  contradidion. 

As  thefe  people  incorporated  with  the  aborogines  of 
Greece,  the  remains  of  the  original  language  of  man¬ 
kind. 
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Greek  kind,  or  at  leaf!  fo  much  of  It  as  had  been  retained 
i.anguagc.^  them,  gradually  coalefced  with  th3t  of  the  new 
fettlers.  From  this,  we  think,  it  is  obvious,  that 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  colonifts  from  the  Eaft, 
the  language  now  current -among  the  two  united 
tribes  mud  have  been  a  dialed*  of  the  Phoenician,  A- 
rabian,  Hebrew,  etc.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Herodo¬ 
tus  ||  affirms  that  the  Pelafgi  in  his  time  fpoke  a  bar¬ 
barous  language,  quite  unintelligible  to  the  modern 
Greeks. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  between  the  language 
of  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Herodotus 
and  that  of  the  remains  of  the  Pelafgi  at  that  period, 
feems  to  be  this:  Prior  to  the  time  of  that  hiftorian, 
the  Greek  language  had,  from  time  to  time,  under¬ 
gone  many  changes,  and  received  vad  improvements; 
whereas,  on  die  contrary,  that  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Pelafgi,  who  were  now  reduced  to  a  very  low  date, 
had  remained  dationary,  and  was  then  jud  in  the  fame 
predicament  in  which  it  had  been  perhaps  a  century 
after  their  arrival  in  the  country. 

As  the  Pelafgi,  as  was  obferved  above,  were  a 
people  highly  civilized  and  well  inftrnCted  in  the  va- 
rious  arts  at  that  time  known  in  the  eadern  world, 
they  were  (killed  in  agriculture,  architecture,  mufic, 
&c.(pj:  The  prefurnption  then  is  that  they  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with  alphabetical  writing.  '  This  mod 
\ifeful  art  was  well  known  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  emigrated  ;  and  of  courfe  it  is  impoffible  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  they  did  not  export  this  art  as  well  as  the 
others  above-mentioned.  Diodorus  Siculus  imagines 
that  §  the  Pelafgi  knew  not  the  ufe  of  alphabetical 
letters,  but  that  they  received  them  from  Cadmus 
and  his  Phoenician  followers  ;  that  thofe  letters  were 
afterwards  called  Pelgfgic,  becaufe  the  Pelafgi  were 
the  firft  people  of  Greece  who  adopted  them.  This 
account  mud  go  to  the  fcore  of  national  vanity,  fmee 
very  foon  after  he  acknowledges  *  that  Linus  wrote 
}  exploits  of  the  firft  Bacchus  -end  feveral  other 

romantic  fables  in  Pelafgic  characters  ;  and  that  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  Pronapides  the  matter  of  Homer,  employ¬ 
ed  the  fame  kind  of  letters.  Zenobius  likewife  in- 
\  /pud  Vr  forms  us  t  that  Cadmus  flew  Linus  for  teaching  cha- 
£bafp'~s  ra&ers  differing  from  his.  Thefe  letters  could  be  none 
Stria.  Gteek  <>ther  than  the  Pelafgic  J. 

Language.  Paufanias,.  in  his  Attics,  relates  ||,  that  he  himfelf 
L3ee  Plate  faw  an  infeription  upon  the  tomb  of  Corcebus,  who 
ULilr.i.  lived  at  the  time  when  Crotopus,  who  was  contem* 
porary  with  Deucalion,  was  king  of  the  Argives. 
This  infeription  then  was  prior  to ‘the  arrival  of  Cad¬ 
mus  ;  and  confequently  letters  were  known  in  Greece 
before  they  were  introduced  by  this  chief.  Ic  like¬ 
wife  appears  from  Herodotus  himfelf,  that  the  Io- 
nians  were  in  pofleffion  of  alphabetical  characters  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians.  “  For  (fays 
lie)  *  the  lonians  having  received  letters  from  the 
Phoenicians,  changing  the  figure  and  found  of  fome 
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of  them,  ranged  them  with  their  own,  and  in  this  Greek 
manner  continued  to  ufe  them  afterwards. ”  If,  then,  Language, 

the  lonians  (qJ  ranged  the  Phoenician  characters  with 
their  own,  it  is  obvious  that  they  had  alphabetical 
characters  of  their  own. 

Belides  thefe  historical  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of 
Pelafgic  characters,  monuments  bearing  inferiptions 
in  the  fame  letters  have  been  difeovered  in  feveral 
parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  place  this  point  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  controversy.  What  characters 
thefe  were  may  be  eafily  determined.  As  the  Pelafgi 
emigrated  from  Arabia,  the  prefurnption  is  that  their 
letters  were  Phoenician.  They  are  laid  by  Dr  S  win- 
ton  to  have  been  13  in  number,  whereas  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  alphabet  confifts  of  16.  The  three  additional 
letters  were  probably  invented  by  the  latter  people  af¬ 
ter  the  Pelafgi  had  left  the  eaftern  quarters.  The 
Phoenician  letters  impoited  by  the  Pelafgi  were,  no 
doubt,  of  a  coarfe  and  clumfy  contexture*  unfavour¬ 
able  to  expedition  in  writing,  and  unpleafunt  to  the 
light.  Belides,  the  Phoenician  characters  had  not  as 
yet  received  theirpiames  ;  and  accordingly  the  Romans, 
who  derived  their  letters  from  the  Arcadian  Peiafgif 
had  no  names  for  theirs.  The  probability  is,  that  lib.  i.'c.  7;. 
prior  to  this  era  the  Pelafgic  letters  had  not  been  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  names.  They  were  of  courfe  no  o-  nate  ix. 
ther  than  the  original  letters  of  the  Phoenicians  in  * 

their  firft  uncouth  and  irregular  form  :  and  for  this 
reafon  they  eafily  gave  way  to  the  Cadmean,  which, 
were  more  beautiful,  more  regular,  and  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  expedition. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  Pelafgi  and  the  Ionim 
incorporated,  living  under  the  fame  laws,  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  and  ufing  the  fame  letters.  But 
another  nation,  and  one  too  of  vaft  extent  and  po- 
puloufnefs,  had  at  an  early  period  taken  pofleffion  of 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  country  afterwards  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Hellas  or  Greece.  The  Thra¬ 
cians  were  a  great  and  mighty  nation;  inferior  to  none 
except  the  Indians  *,  fays  the  father  of  Grecian  hi-  *  Herod. 
ftory.  Thefe  people,  at  a  very  early  period,  had  ex- lib.  Z  ‘ 
tended  their  quarters  over  all  the  northern  pansofcaP'3* 
th;.t  country.  They  were,  in  ancient  times,  a  learn- Th T2i 
ed  and  poliffied  nation.  From  them,  in  fucceeding  dans  a  * 
ages,  the  Greeks  learned  many  ufeful  and  ornamental  powerful 
fciences.  Orpheus  (r)  the  mufician,  the  legiflator, natJon  at 
the  poet,  the  philofopher,  and  the  divine,  is  known? "fT earl* 
to  have  been  of  Thracian  extraftion.  Thaniyris  and* 

Linus  were  hi.  difciples,  and  highly  refpe&ed  among 
the  Greeks  for  their  learning  and  ingenuity.  That 
thefe  people  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greeks 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  conneaion  between' 
them  and  thefe  Thracian  bards.  The  Thracian  lan¬ 
guage,  then,  whatever  it  was,  contributed  in  a  great 
proportion  towards  forming  that  of  the  Greeks.  From 
the  remains  of  the  Thracian  dialed  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  between  it  and 

the 
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Greek  the  Chaldean.  This  pofition  we  could  readily  fup. 
Language.  p0rt  by  the  moft  plaufibie  etymological  dedii&ion, 
did  the  limits  prtfcribed  us  in  this  article  admit  filch  'an 
1,0 *  inquiry.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  J  1  hracians, 
&  7‘  Getx*,  and  Daci  or  Davi,  fpoke  neatly  the  fame  Ian- 
guage.  The  Gotha,  fo  much  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  lower  empire,  were  the  defendants  of  the 
Getse  and ‘Daci,  and  confeqnently  retained  the  dialed* 
of  their  anceftors.  The  reader,  therefore,  mull  not 
}  e  furpnfed,  if  in  tracing  the  materials  of  which  the 
Greek  language  is  compofed,  we  (hould  fornetimes 
have  recourfe  to  the  remains  of  the  Gothic. 


I3» 
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We  have  row  found  --out  three  branches  of  the 
Greek  language  ;  that  of  the  lonim  or  Aborigines,  that 
of  the  Pelafgic  tribe,  and  that  of  the  Thracians. 
Thefe  three,  we  imagine,  were  only  different  dialects 
of  the  very  fame  original  tongue.  This  affertion  we 
could  readily  prove  by  the  comparifon  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  words  taken  from  the  two  laft,  were  this  a  pro¬ 
per  place  for  fuch  a  difeuffion. 

Some  centuries  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi,  Cad¬ 
mus,  an  Egyptian  (s)  by  birth,  and  a  fojourner  in 
Phoenicia,  arrived  in  Eceotia  with  a  multitude  of  fob 
lowers.  This  colony  chief  and  his  countrymen  in¬ 
troduced  letters  and  feverai  ether  ufeful  improvements 
into  the  country  in  queftion.  As  theie  people  were 
natives  of  Phoenicia  and  its  environs,  their  alphabet 
was  that  of  their  native  country,  confiding  of  1 6 
letters.  That  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  has  been  fo 
often  and  fo  clearly  demonftrated  by  the  learned 
of  this  and  the  former  century,  that  it  would  be  al¬ 
together  fuperfluous  to  infill  upon  it  in  this  Ihort  in¬ 
quiry.*  The  Phoenicians;  as  is  generally  known,  wrote 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  old  Grecian  charadera  in¬ 
verted,  exa&ly  refemble  the  other. 

The  names  of  the  Cadmean  chara&ers  are  Syrian^, 
which  {hows  the  near  refembhnee  between  that  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  Phoenician.  They  Hand  thus):  alpha ,  btm 
133  tha,\amla ,  delta  &c.  The  Syrians  ufed  to  add  a 

The  letters  the  Hebrew  vocables  ;  hence  alph  becomes  alpha, 
introduced  beth>  betha  or  beta>  &c.  in  the  Cadmean  alphabet 
him*  we  find  the  vowel  letters,  which  is  an  infallible  proof 
that  this  was  the  pra&ice  ®f  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
age  of  Cadmus  ;  and  this  very  circumflance  furnifh- 
es  a  prefumption  that  the  Jews  did  the  fame  at  the 
fame  period. 

After  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  oldeft  Greek  letters, 
which  are  written  from  right  to  left,  differ  very  little 
from  thofe  of  the  Pelafgi.  The  four  double  letters 

e,  <p9  x>  are  to  liave  been  adc;e^  Palamcffes 

about  20  years  before  the  war  of  Troy.  Simonides 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  added  the  letters  h, 
though  it  appears  by  fome  aucient  inferiptions  that 
fome  of  thde  letters  were  ufed  before  the  days  of  Pa- 
famed  es  and  Simonides. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 45^  feven  brazen  tables 
weic  difeovtred  at  Engubium,  a  city  of  Umbria  in 
the  Apennines,  of  which  five  were  written  in  le- 
laff'ic  or  Etrufcan  characters  and  two  in  Latin.  The 
£rft  of  thefe  tables  is  thought  to  have  been  compofed 
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about  1 68  .years  after  the  faking  of  Troy,  or  1206  Greek 
years  before  Chrift.  By  comparing  the  inlcription  on  banguac, 
thefe  tables  with  the  old  Idiiic  chara&erg,  the  curious  \r~* 
have  been  enabled  to  difeover  the  refemblance. 

The  old  Ionic  chara&er  wrote  from  right  to  left  rhe  old 
continued  in  general  ufe  for  feverai  centuries  :  It  was  Ionic  cha- 
compofed  of  the  Cadmean  and  Pelafgic  charaders,  rafter, 
with  fome  variations  of  form,  pofition,  and  found. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  ufe  this  character  till 
the  year  of  Rome  350.  The  old  Ionic  was  gradually 
improved  into  the  new,  and  this  quickly  became  the 
reigning  mode.  After  the  old  Ionic  was  laid  afide 
the  *  (BovcTTfopaSov)  Buftrophodon  came  into  cuflom,  *^P*«f*** 
which  goes  backwards  and  forwards  as  the  ox  does  c*  ^ 
with  the  plough.  They  carried  the  line  forward  from  the 
left,  and  then  brick  to  the  right.  The  words  were  all 
placed  clofe  together,  and  few  fmall  letters  were  ufed 
before  the  fourth  century.  If  our  curious  readers 
would  wifh  to  know  more  of  letters  ami  alphabets, 
we  muff  remit  them  to  Chiffiul,  Morton,  Poftellus,  the 
great  Montfaucon,  Gebelin,  Aftle,  &e.  For  our  part 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  prefent  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  and  Cadmean  fyftems;  and  on  thefe  perhaps  we 
may  have  dwelt  too  long.  Having  now,  we  hope, 
fufficiently  proved  that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  de«  The  Greek 
rived  from  the  Phoenician,  in  order  to  convince  our  alphabet 
curious  but  illiterate  readers  of  the  certainty  of  our 
pofition,  as  it  were  by  ocular  demonftration,  we  ^al^  Phoenicia!** 
annex  a  fcheme  of  both  alphabets,  to  which  we  fhall 
fubjoin  fome  ftri&ures  upon  fuch  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  as  admit  any  ambiguity  in  their  nature  and 
application. 

A,  alpha ,  had  two  founds,  the  one  broad  like  a  in 
the  Englifh  word,  all ;  the  other  {lender,  as  e  in  end, 
fpend >  defend .  The  Hebrews  certainly  ufed  it  fo.  be- 
caufe  they  had  no  other  letter  to  exprefs  that  found  5 
the  Arabs  actually  call  the  fir  ft  letter  of  their  alpha¬ 
bet  elif ;  and  they  as  well  as  the  Phoenicians  employ 
that  letter  to  exps*  fs  both  the  found  of  A  and  E  pro- 
mifcuoufly.  The  Greeks  call  their  Utter  E 
that  is,  E  (lender,  which  feems  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  fupply  the  place  of  A  {lender. 

h,  eta ,  was  originally  the  'mark  of  the  fpiritus  af 
per ,  and  no  doubt  anfwered  to  the  Hebrew  n.  It  is 
{till  retained  in  that  capacity  in  the  word  Hf/-KT5v>  and 
in  words  with  the  fpirttus  afper  beginning  books,  chap¬ 
ters,  fedtions,  &c.  E  originally  marked  both  the  found 
of  E\j,i\ov  and  H roc  *  that  is,  it  was  fornetimes  found¬ 
ed  fhort  as  at  prefent,  and  fornetimes  long,  where  it 
is  now  fupplied  by  H.  As  it  was  found  convenient 
to  diftinguiffr  thefe  two  different  quantities  of  found 
by  different  letters,  they  adopted  H,  the  former  [pi- 
ritus  afper ,  to  denote  the  long  found  of  E,  and  fub- 
ffituted  the  prefent  fpirttus  afper  [JJ  in  its  place. 

1,  iota ,  is  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  jod  or  yod 
We  imagine  it  originally  ferved  the  purpole  of  both 
iota  and  ypfilon.  It  had  two  different  founds;  theouc 
broad  and  full,  the  other  weak  and  {lender.  The  lat¬ 
ter  had  the  found  of  the  modern  v4,lXcv.  That  this  was 
a&ually  the  cafe,  appears  in  feverai  monumental  inferip¬ 
tions  :  And  upon  this  depends  the  variation  of  fome 

cafea 


0)  Jofeph  Scaliger’a  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  letters.  Ettfeb.  Chron. 
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Greek  cafes  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  and  of  the  fecond 
Language  declenfion. 

U~nr  Q,  omicron  or  fmall  oy  in  the  original  Greek  had 
three  different  founds.  It  founded  o  fhort,  as  at  pre- 
fent  ;  and  iikewife  o  long,  now  denoted  by  n  or  large 
0.  It  Iikewife  marked  the  found  of  the  improper 
diphthong  founded  like  the  English  diphthong  oo . 
The  n  was  taken  from  the  Phoenician  wau  or  V. 

T » yfcfihn,  we  have  obferved  before,  was  adopted  to 
fupplya  mark  for  the  found  of  I  flender. 

%eta ,  is  compounded  of  Dion.  Halic.  how¬ 
ever,  informs  us  that  this  letter  ftiould  be  pronounced 
s*  ,  according  to  the  Doric  plan. 

e*  was  not  known  in  the  old  Greek.  It  is 

compounded  of  r  and  the  Jpiritus  afper ,  both  which 
were  of  old  written  feparately  thus  TH. 

s,  xi,  is  compounded  of  ye,  Thefe  letters, 

too,  were  originally  written  feparately. 

phi.  This  letter  is  compounded  of  **  and 
tb cfpintus  afper  ;  thus  BH,  PH. 

x,  chi ,  like  the  foregoing,  is  compounded  of  y ,  x, 
and  the  Jpiritus  afper  as  above. 

y»  pfi*  like  fome  of  the  reft,  is  made  up  of  fo,  *ey 
which,  too,  were  originally  written  in  fepaiate  charac¬ 
ters. 

Thefe  observations  are  thrown  together  purely  for 
the  life  of  ftudents  who  may  not  choofe  to  penetrate 
into  the  minutia.  We  are  fovry  that  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  refearches 
to  greater  length.  The  reader  will  find  an  ancient  in¬ 
scription  on  Plate  CCCXC,  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
letters  are  exemplified  as  they  were  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
the  Greek  language.  Every  language,  we  believe,  was 
originally  compofed  of  inflexible  words;  the  variations 
which  now  diftinguifh  nouns  and  verbs  were  the  ef- 
fe&s  of  progrefiive  improvements.  What  might  have 
been  the  ftate  of  the  Greek'  language  with  refpedl  to 
thefe  variations  in  its  original  form,  it  is  not  now  poffible 
to  difeover.  That  it  was  rude  and  irregular,  will  not, 
we  imagine,  be  controverted.  One  of  the  firft  at¬ 
tempts  towards  forming  the  variations,  now  denomi¬ 
nated  dec  knf tons  ?nd  conjugations ,  would  probably  be 
made  upen  the  demcnjlrative  article  and  the  fubfantive 
verb.  This  observation  will  be  found  to  hold  good 
in  moft  poll ftied  languages.  In  the  Greek  tongue, 

136  t"18  wa8  evidently  the  method. 

<)rigin  and  The  original  Greek  article  was  imported  from  the 

the  article  J*  "V  the  Htbrtw  or  Phoenician  n  ha,  This  par- 

tide  fome  times  flgnifies  one,  and  fometimes  it  anfwers  to 
our  demon  ftrative  -the ;  both  in  its  adverbial  and  de- 
monftrative  capacity  it  imports  demonftration.  In 
the  earlieft  ftages  of  the  two*  oriental  languages,  it 
was  probably  written  apart,  as  ha-melech  l<  the  king.”  In 
procefs  of  time  it  Came  to  be  joined  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  word,  as  Hammelech.  From  this  we  think  the 
Greek  article  was  deduced.  It  is  dill  retained  in  the 
Doric  dialea  in  its  priftine  chara&er.  The  difference 
between  ho  and  ha  in  the  eaftern  language  is  nothing. 
Here  then  we  have  the  articles  l  mafeuline  and  d  fe¬ 
minine.  Upon  thefe  feveral  changes  were  fuperin- 
duced,  in  order  to  render  them  more  ufeful  for  the 
purpofes  of  language.  For  thefe  changes  we  know 
01  no  archetype. 

TKThe  .Greeks  then  having  adopted  the  Hebrew,  or 
.  Phoenician,  or  Chaldean  article  ha,  and  changed  it  in- 
••  Vol.  XIV.  Part  II.  6 
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to  ho  for  the  mafeuline,  feem  to  have  arranged  Its  va-  Greek 
nations  in  iht  following  manner  :  -Language. 

f  - 


ing. 


Ncm. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


Plu. 

61 

av 

etc 

oug 


In  the  earlieft  ftages  of  the  Greek  IanWflge,  ,  and  Its 
owere  founded-,  in  the  fame  manner, rjor  nea.Hy  fo,  as  the  flexion 
was  obferved  above.  The  actufative.was  at  firft  like  n  uns  of 
the  nominative;  for  diftinaion’s  fake  it  was  madetoth^fidl 
terminate  in  *  which  letter  wat  Iikewife  adopted  to del^fiopx 
cnaraaenze  the  genitive  plural  ;  c  wa3  annexed  to  tlic. 
dative  plural,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  dative  lingular*  - 
The  radical  word  was  ftill  without  inflexion. 

When  the  article  was  infle&ed  in  this  manner,  the 
procefs  ftood  as  follows :  we  take  for  an  €X. 

ample. 

•?«*?•  Plu . 

Ni  m.  oxoyfpcech  o§  \t>y  fpeeehes 

Gen.  £y  xoy  cj  fpeecb  cJv  xoy  of Speeches 

Dat.  61  hoy  to  fpeecb  beg  Xoy  tofpeeches 

Agc.  ov  Xoy  fpeecb  Xoy  fpeeches 

.  arrangement  our  readers  will  obferve,  that 

in  the  time  under  confideration,  «  was  not  yet  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  therefore  or  little  o  was  the  fame 

letter  in  the  genitive  plural  as  in  the  accufative  fingu- 
lar ;  but  in  the  latter  cafe  it  was  founded  long  by  wav 
of  diftindion.  >  J  1 

1  he  article  ha ,  which  is  ftill  retained  in  the  Doric 
dialed,  was  varied  as  follows : 


Sing. 
Nom.  d 
Gen.  ccg 
I)ac. 

Acc.  d  y 


Plu. 

at 

dv 

dig 

dg 


Thefe  variations  differ  a  little  from  thofe  of  the 
mafeuline  ;  and  they  were  no  doubt  made  for  the  fake 
of  diftindion,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes.  We  fhall  now 
give  an  example  of  the  feminine  as  it  ir.uft  have  ftood 
before  variations  were  introduced.  We  /hall  employ 

T  l  ft*).  ±  * 

•  KT  Plu. 

Jom.  a  Ttf±  honour  dt  rife  honours 

Gen.  dg  rip  of  honour  dv  rip  of  honours 

Gar.  at  -ftp  to  honour  d  g  rip  to  honours 

ACC.  rift  honour  ^  rtJU  honours 

Afterwards,  when  the  Chaldean  articled  was  adopt, 
ed  for  the  neuter  gender,  the  letter  t  or  d  was"  changed 
into  r,  and  prefixed  to  it  ;  and  then  the  Greeks,  who, 
in  their  declenfion  of  adjeftives,  always  followed  the 
neuter  gender,  began  to  prefix  it  to  the  oblique 
caies.  ^ 

.  l!J  fhi«  ™nner  we  think  the  Greek  nouns  ftood  ori¬ 
ginally  ;  the  only  change  being  made  upon  the  er- 
tide.  At  length,  mftead  of  prefixing  that  word,  and 
expremng  it  by  ltfelf,  they  found  ir  convenient  to  rf- 
fix  a  fragment  of  it  to  the  noun,  and  fo  to  pronounce 
both  with  more  expedition.  Thus  r,e.g  became 


a-r-if,  iv  >,oy  became  and  of  courfe  >o^e  and 

f°v'  Ac-  Th e/piri/us  offer ,  or  rough  breathing,  was 
thrown  away,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  coalition. 
Nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  was  necefTary,  were 
di  (ting  in  filed  by  ufing  .  inftead  of  r.  In  Oriental 
words  the  Greeks  often  change  r  into  and  vice  verfa. 

In  this  cafe  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  copied  from 

3  Y  aR 
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Language 
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In  this 
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an  eaftem  archetype.  In  Hebrew  we  find  an  arrange¬ 
ment  exaftly  fimilar.  To  fupply  the  pUce  of  the 
pronouns  poffeffive,  they  affix  fragments  of  the  per- 
fonals  :  Thus,  they  write  ben-i  “  my  fon,”  inftead 
jnoae  ci  of  ben-ani,  and  debir-nu  “  our  words,”  mftead  of  debtr- 
flexion  the  anUf  &c.  The  perfons  of  their  verbs  are  formed  in  tne 
Greeks  co-  fam£  manner.  ]n  this  way,  in  our  opinion,  the  varia- 
the  Orien-  tions  of  the  firft  and  fectJnd  declenfions  were  produ- 

tal$.  ced.  ,  . 

139  After  that  a  confiderable  number  oF  their  nouns 

Formation  e  arranRed  under  thefe  two  clafles,  there  remained 
dec^fion'  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  others  which  could  not 
and  of  its’  conveniently  be  brought  into  thefe  arrangements  ;  be- 
r  .  A ^ 4  nnf  rpadilv  roalelce  With 


cafe  3. 


caufe  their  terminations  did  not  readily  coalefce  with 
the  articles  above-mentioned.  Thefe,  like  nouns  of  the 
neuter  gender,  were  in  a  manner  fecluded  from  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  two  other  chfiifications.  It  is  probable  that 
thefe  for  a  long  time  continued  indeclinable.  At  laft, 
however,  an  effort  was  made  to  reduce  them  into  a 
clafs  as  well  as  the  others.  All  thefe  excluded  nouns 
oiiginally  terminated  with  which  appears  from  their 
genitives  as  they  ftand  at  prefect.  By  obfervmg  this 
cafe,  we  are  readily  conduaed  to  the  termination  of 
the  priftine  vocable.  The  genitive  always  ends  in 
which  ending  is  formed  by  inferring  °  between  the  ra¬ 
dical  word  and  By  throwing  out  0  we  have  the  an¬ 
cient  nominative  :  Thus,  Ti™,  genitive  ;  taking 

out  0  we  have  the  original  inflexible  termina¬ 

tion.  A*™,  genitive  Anoor;  throw  out  *  and  you  have 
A n axxa^  genitive  n*xxa/of  •  take  away  0  and 

there  remains opvl5,  genitive  by  throw¬ 

ing  out  ‘  we  have  0,v,5?  Av^  genitive  Av«ror,  Av«xr?. 

K o*t«c9  genitive  K  K originally  be“ 

caufe  originally  t  had  the  found  of  »,  as  was  obferved 
above.  genitive  Msxrr?.  Edo<,  genitive 

tbe  old  noun.  In  fhort,  the  genitive  is  al¬ 
ways  formed  by  inferting  ®  immediately  before  c,  which 
is  always  the  termination  of  the  nominative  ;  and  by 
this  rule  we  eafily  difeover  the  noun  fuch  as  it  was 

in  its  original  form.  ,  „  .  r  , 

The  dative  of  this  declenfion  was  doled  with 
1  aferipium  ;  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fecond,  namely, 

,  fubferiptum.  The  accufative  commonly  terminates 
with  «  f  but  was  originally  ended  with  »  The  Ro¬ 
mans  imitated  the  iEolian  dialeft,  and  they  com¬ 
monly  ended  it  with  em  or  tm.  The  Greeks,  per¬ 
haps,  in  this  imitated  their  progenitors,  for  a  was 
their  favourite  vowel.  'I  he  nominative  plural  end¬ 
ed  in  if-  which  nearly  refembles  the  Engliffi.  plu¬ 
ral,  and  was  poffibly  borrowed  from  the  Ihracians. 
The  genitive  plural  in  all  the  declenfions  ends  in 
the  dative  ends  in  <■,  the  .  being  mferted  to  d.ftin- 
cuiffi  it  from  the  dative  lingular.  When  a  ftrong  conso¬ 
nant,  which  would  not  eafily  coalefce  with  r,  comes  im¬ 
mediately  before  it,  that  confonaut  ,s  thrown  out  to 
avoid  a  harfli  or  difficult  found.  The  fum  then  is  ; 
the  cafes  of  nouns  of  the  firfUnd  fecond  declenfions 
con  fid  of  the  radical  word  with  fragments  of _  the  ar¬ 
ticles  annexed,  and  .thefe  were  the  hrf  clarifications 
of  nouns.  The  other  noons  were  left  out  for.fome 
time,  and  might  be  denominated  neuters  ;  at  length 
they  too  were  claffified,  and  their  variations  formed 
as  above.  In  this  procefs  the  Greeks  deviated  from 
the  oriental  plan  ;  for  thefe  people  always  declined 
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their  nouns  by  particles  prefixed.  Whether  the  Greeks  Hebrew*** 
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were  gainers  by  this  new  procefs,  we  will  ftot  pretend  Greek 
pofitively  to  determine.  We  are,  however,  inclined  ^  t 
to  imagine  that  they  loft  as  much  in  perfpicuity  as 
they  gained  by  variety.  140 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Greeks  have  no  Greek  ab~ 
ablative  ;  to  this  opinion,  however,  we  cannot  affent.  Utive. 

It  is  true,  that  the  dative,  and  what  we  would  call  the 
ablative,  are  always  the  fame  :  yet  we  think  there 
is  no  more  reafon  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  wanting 
in  Greek,  than  that  the  ablative  plural  is  wanting  m 
Latin,  becaufe  in  that  language  both  thefe  cafes  are 
always  alike. 

In  the  eaftem  languages  there  are  only  two  gen¬ 
ders,  analogous  to  the  eftabliflied  order  of  natuie, 
where  all  animals  are  either  male  or  female.  But  as 
the  people  of  the  Eaft  are,  to  this  day,  ftrongiy  ad¬ 
dicted  to  perfonification,  they  ranged  all  objects  of. 
which  they  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  claffes. 

Hence  arofe  what  is  now  called  the  mafeuline  and  femi* 
nine  genders.  The  orientals  knew  nothing  of  a  neuter 
gender,  becaufe,  indeed,  ail  objedb  were  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  the  foregoing  claffes.  The  Phoenician  feminine 
was  formed  from  the  mafeuline,  by  adding  nx,  ah.  In 
this  the  Greeks  in  many  cafes  imitated  them.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins  left  a  yaft  number  of  fubftantive*, 
like  a  kind  of  outcafts,  without  reducing  them  to  any 
gender ;  this  procefs  gave  rife  to  the  neuter  gender, 
which  imports,  that  fuch  fubftantives  were  of  neither 
gender.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  defea,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  blemifh,  in  both.  Sometimes,  too,  they  make 
words  neuter,  which,  according  to  the  analogy,  of 
grammar,  ought  to  be  either  mafeuline  or  feminine. 

And  again,  they  range  words  under  the  mafeuline  or 
feminine,  which  by  the  fame  rule  ought  to  have  been 
neuter,  in  fliort,  the  do&rine  of  generical  diftribution 
feems  to  have  been  very  little  regarded  by  the  fa¬ 
bricators  of  both  tongues.  The  beauty  which  anfes 
from  variety  feems  to  have  been  their  only  object.  ^ 

Theufeofthe  article  in  the  Greek  language  is,  Farther  ob 
we  think,  rather  indeterminate  ;  it  is  often  prefixed 
propei  names,  where  there  is  no  need  of  demonttra-  ticlc# 
tlon  nor  generical  diftinftion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
often  omitted  in  cafes  where  both  the  one  and  the 
other  feem  to  require  its  affiftance..  In  (hurt,  in  forae 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  a  mere  expletive.  Though  both 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr  Harris  have  treated  of  this 
part  of  fpeech,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  af- 
certained  its  proper  ufe.  (See  Orig.  and  Progr  of 
Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  S3-  Hermes,  page  214.  et  feq).— 

We  know  not  any  objeaion  to  the  early  ufe  of  ar¬ 
ticles  among  the  Greeks  fo  plaufible  as  the  total  ne— 
cleft  of  them  among  the  Romans.  But  it  ought  to 
be  confidered,  that  after  the  flexions  were  introduced, 
the  ufe  of  the  article  was  in  a  great  meafure  neglett- 
ed.  Accordingly,  Lord  Monboddo  obferves  that 
it  is  very  feldom  ufed  as  fuch  by  Homer,  but  com¬ 
monly  in  place  of  the  relative  pronoun,  k,  », 

Thus  it  would  appear,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Ro¬ 
man  language  was  reduced  to  the  Grecian  ftandard, 
the  article  was  not  commonly  ufed  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  of  courfe  the  Latina  never  employed  it.  I  here 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  pronoun  who,  m  the  north, 
ern  languages,  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  »,  and  the 
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Greek  ways  a  relative,  which  affords  a  prefumption  that  the 
Language.  Greeks  originally  ufed  the  article  In  the  fame  manner 
as  we  do  at  prefent.  The  fa&  is,  that  the  articles  ha. 
ving  once  got  into  vogue,  were  often  pofitively  ufed 
as  mere  expletives  to  fill  up  a  gap  ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  there  was  no  occafion  for  pointing 
out  an  object,  it  being  fully  determined  by  the  tenor 
143  difcourfe,  it  was  often  omitted. 

Adje&ives.  f°rramg  adjedlives,  they  followed  the  fame  plan 
that  they  had  done  with  fubftantives.  Their  great 
effort  was  to  make  their  adjectives  agree  with  their 
fubftantives  in  gender,  number,  and  cafe.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  improved  the  harmony  of  fpeech  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  could  fee  more  natural  than  to  make  the  word 
exprelling  the  quality  correfpond  with  the  fubjeCf  to 
which  it  belonged. 

#  As  adjeCtives  denote  qualities,  and  thus  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  degrees,  nature  taught  them  to  invent  marks 
for  expreffing  the  difference  of  thefe  degrees.  The 
qualities  may  exceed  or  fall  below  each  other  by  al- 
mofl  numberlefs  proportions  ;  it  was,  however,  found 
convenient  to  reftrift  thefe  increafe3  and  decreafe3  to 
two  denominations.  The  pofitive  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  no  degree  of  comparifon  at  all ;  therefore  we  need 
only  point  out  the  formation  of  the  comparative  and 
fuperlative. 

The  former  is  generally  thought  to  be  fabricated, 
by  firft  adding  the  Hebrew  word  w,  excellent,  to  the 
pofitive,  and  then  affixing  the  Greek  termination  e?  ; 
and  the  latter,  by  affixing  the  Syrian  word  tath  and 
the  fyllable  in  the  fame  manner. 

Every  nation,  even  the  moft  uncivilized,  have  early 
acquired  the  notion  of  number.  Numerical  characters 
and  names  are  the  fame  in  many  different  languages. 
Thefe  terms  were  difeovered,  and  in  ufe,  long  before 
grammar  came  to  any  perfection  ;  and  therefore  re¬ 
main  either  inflexible  or  irregular.  The  firft  way  of 
computing  among  the  Greeks  was  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet ;  fo  that  A  fignified  one  and  ^  twenty- 
four :  in  this  manner  the  rhapfodies  of  Homer  are 
numbered  ;  and  fo  are  the  divifions  of  fome  of  the 
Pfalms,  as  is  generally  known.  But  a  more  artificial 
plan  of  computation  was  obvioufly  neceffary.  They 
divided  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  into  decades  or  tens, 
from  A  to  I  =10.  To  exprefs  the  number  6,  they  in- 
ferted  C,  haw  =  6  ;  fo  that  by  this  means  the  firft  de¬ 
cade  amounted  to  10.  In  the  next  decade  every  letter 
increafed  by  tens,  and  fo  P  denoted  100.  In  this  de¬ 
cade  they  inferted  4  *0*™  ==90.  In  the  third,  every 
letter  rofe  by  100  ;  fo  that  h)  o-ctvn  1=900.  By  in¬ 
ferring  thefe  three  Phoenician  chara&ers  they  made 
their  alphabet  amount  to  900.  To  exprefs  chiliads 
or  thoufande,  they  began  with  the  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  as  before  ;  and  to  make  the  diftinClion,  they 
placed  a  dot  under  each  character,  as  the  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  were  diftinguiihed  by  an  acute  accent  over 
them. 

But  in  monumental  inferiptions,  and  in  public  in- 
ftruments,  a  larger  and  more  lafting  numerical  charac¬ 
ter  was  fabricated.  They  began  with  I,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  that  letter  till  they  arrived  at  IT  =  5.  This  is  the 
firft  letter  of  5.  Then  they  proceeded,  by  re¬ 
peating  I  till  they  came  to  10  A,  the  firft  letter  of 
«k*a,  10.  Then  they  repeated  A  over  and  over,  fo 
that  four  A  =  40.  To  exprefs  50,  they  ufed  this  me. 
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thod;  they  inclofed  A  in  the  belly  of  Fa]  Jr  50,  |H|  =r  Creek 
5°o  l Ml  =  50,000,  &c.  Often,  however,  X  figni-  LanSuatfe; 
fies  1000,  and  then  we  have  x«x/«,  2000,  rSiS,  Xikw  V~*J 
3000  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 


The  wor &  pronoun  fignifies  a  word  placed  inftead  of  Pronouns, 
a  noun  or  name;  and  indeed  the  perfonal  pronouns  are 
really  fuch  :  this  needs  no  explication.  The  pronoun 
of  the  firft  perfon  is  one  of  thofe  words  which  have 
continued  invariable  in  all  languages ;  and  the  other 
perfon als  are  of  the  fame  character.  The  relatives, 
poffeffives,  demonftratives,  and  gentiles,  are  generally 
derived  from  thefe,  as  may  be  difeerned  by  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  adept  in  the  language.  Our  readers  will  there- 
fore,  we  hope,  eafily  difpenfe  with  our  dwelling  upon 
this  part  of  fpeech. 

Verb,  In  molt  ancient  languages,  verbs,  according  Greek* 
to  the  order  of  nature,  have  only  three  tenfes  or  times,  how 
namely,  the  pajl,  prefent ,  and  future .  The  mcennedi-^ 

ate  tenfes  were  the  invention  of  more  refined  a*es _ 

The  Greek,  in  the  moil  early  periods,  had  no^otlier 
tenfes  but  thofe  above-mentioned.  The  manner  of 
forming  thefe  we  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out,  with¬ 
out  touching  upon  the  nature  of  the  reft,  firice  an  idea 
of  t.hem  may  be  acquired  from  any  common  gram¬ 
mar.  5 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  flexion  of  nouns 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  declenfions  are  formed  by  an¬ 
nexing  fragments  of  the  articles  to  the  radical  words  • 
and  that  the  variation  of  the  tenfes  were  produced  by 
joining  the  fubftantive-verb,  according  to  the  fame  an- 
alogy.  Every  Greek  verb  was  originally  an  inflexible 
bilitera!,  tnhteral,  quadriliteral  or  diffyllabic  radix. 

1  he  variations  were  formed  a  long  while  after  in  the 
manner  above  intimated. 

The  Greeks  had  their  fubflantive  or  auxiliary  verb 
from  the  Phoenician  or  Chaldean  verb  nsn?  qqp* 

verb,  taking  away  the  gentle  afpirate  from  both  be- 
gmnmg  and  end,  adually  becomes  n.  This  vocable 
the  Greeks  brought  along  with  them  from  the  Eaft, 
and  manufactured  after  their  own  manner,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  thus :  ^ 

Pref,  £<y,  fff,  EE,  CO/XtV,  eete,  eotr/, 

Cont.  tlj  0U,4t«V,  SITE,  0 vatt 

Fut.  E<r<y,  ecucy  Etrfx,  eco^ev,  See. 

We  place  on  { n  the  third  perfon  plural,  becaufe  for 
many  centuries  fupplied  the  found  of  the  diph¬ 

thong  «u.  By  thefe  variations  it  will  appear  that  the 
radical  verb  was  rendered  capable  of  inflexion.  We 
have  obferved  that  Greek  verbs  were  a  coliedrion  of 
bil  teral,  triliteral,  or  quadriliteral,  radical  words.— 

The  following  may  ferve  for  examples  :  ts,  xfy,  m 

Tvx  fxvy  ruv,  goer,  Aa.«,  A nk}  Ac/*. 

Thefe  radicals  are  taken  at  random  ;  and  we  believe 
our  Grecian  ftudent,  by  adding  the  terminations,  will 
readily  find  them  all  fignificant  verbs.  With  thefe 
ladicals,  then,  and  the  fubftantive-verb,  we  fuppofe  the 
prefent  and  future  tenfes  were  formed. 

But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  modern  Original 
prefent  was  not  the  original  one  of  the  verb.  The l«'Uent  that 
fecond,  or  Attic  future,  appears  plainly  to  have  beenwlu;h  is 
the  moft  ancient  prefent.  When  the  language  was "omifu* 
improved,  or  rather  in  the  courfe  of  being  improved,  cure, 
a  new  prefent  was  invented,  derived  indeed  from  the 
former,  but  differing  widely  from  it  in  its  appearance 
and  complexion.  Upon  this  occafion,  the  old  prefent 
3  V  2  wsi 
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Greek  was  degraded,  and  inftead  of  intimating  what  was  do- 
Language.  •  ai  prefeni f  wa9  made  to  import  what  was  imme- 
lately  to  be  done  hereafter.  By  this  means,  ygctPt», 
conti aCted  into  yt;*?*,  I  am  writing,  came  to  intimate 
/  am  jujl  going  to  write .  This  change  was  probably 
made  for  the  fake  of  enriching  the  language,  for  va¬ 
riety,  for  energy.  Thus,  tvxiq  conmn&ed  rvxf  be¬ 
came  tvtttu,  Tixut  TiXT*,  See.  According  to  this  the¬ 
ory,  we  find,  that  fuch  verbs  as  now  have  no  fecood 
future  retain  their  original  form,  only  the  circumflex 
has  been  removed  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  general  ftandard.  Grammarians  have  now  chofen 
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tures  ?  but  the  reader  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  carry  Greek 


them  a  great  way. 


Language. 


fent, 


The  praeterite  ten fe  falls  ,  next  under  confideration.  I^Q 
If  we  may  truft  analogy,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  prscerite 
two,  mu(l  have  owed  its  conformation  to  the  radix  tenfes. 
of  the  verb,  and  fome  other  word  fitted  to  eke  out  its 
terminations.  It  has  been  thought  by  fome  critics, 
that  this  addition  was  taken  from  the  Hebrew  word 
rrn  •  and  we  fhould  be  of  the  fame  opinion  did  not 
another  auxiliary  prefen t  itfelf  nearer  home,  which 
appears  to  us  much  more  congruous  to  fuch  a  pur-  1SJ 

me  nen-rai  uamiaru  _ _  pofe.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  people  from  whom  we  fup*  Origin  of 

the  Three  charaftenftic  letters  of  aftive  verbs  from  the  pofe  it  borrowed,  derived  it  from  the  eallern  quar-<he  auxdi- 
prefent  firft  future,  and  perfeft.  The  true  charac-  ters.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  i  hracians  > 

*  i  -  •  •  •  i  i  c  — — i’-* ' *■  were  mailers  of  a  great  part  of  Greece  in  the  very 

earlieft  ages.  At  that  time  they  were  a  polite  and 
learned  people.  From  them  a  co n fid er able  part  of 
the  Greek  language  was  derived.  If,  therefore,  we 
fhould  find  a  word  in  their  language  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  accommodated  to  coaiefce  with  the 
radical  verb,  we  fed  ourfelves  very  much  inclined  to 
prefer  fuch  a  word. 

The  word  ha  pervades  many  different  languages  ai 
an  auxiliary  verb.  From  it  we  have  the  Italian  ho, 
the  Spanifh  he ,  the  French  at ;  and  in  one  fhape  or 
other  it  appears  in  all  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
diale&s.  It  is  the  Gothic  auxiliary  ;  and,  we  believe. 

At  tirll  the  radix  and  it  forms  the  termination  of  the  perfe&  active  of  the  firft 
conjugation  in  the  Latin  tongue:  For  there  am  is  the 
have  been  radix  of  amo  ;  in  the  praeterite  am-avi,  amavi ;  and  the 
praeterperfeCt  am-hav^eram,  i.  e.  amaveram ,  compounded 
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teriftic  of  the  original  verb  was  that  of  the  prefent 
fecond  future.  Many  verbs  are  now  deftitute  of  that 
tenfe,  becaufe,  fince  the  invention  of  the  new  prefent, 
thofe  have  fallen  into  difufe. 

Let  us  now  take  the  verb  dico ,  in  order  to 
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cfthe’mo"  make  a  trial;  and  let  ua  write  the  radix  and  the 
der  i  pre-  auxiliary,  firft  feparately,  and  then  in  conjunction  . 


Then 
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Firft  future, 
and 


Thus, 

My-n,  Xty-fo<4fv,  Xty-tfTE,  Xf y-10/rcri. 

we  will  have  contracted  *‘yZ,  m /«*»  Myov.***, 

teyHT f,  Myvrt.  Here,  we  believe,  every  thing  is  felf- 
evident. 

The  Englifh  would  run  thus:  Saying /am,  fay 
ing  thou  art ,  faying  he  is ,  &c. 
the  auxiliary  were  pronounced  feparately,  as  vve  do 
our  helping  verbs  in  Englifh,  and  would  have  been 
written  in  the  fame  manner  had  words  been  then  di- 
flinguilhed  in  writing. 

The  prefent  firft  future  occupied  the  fame  place  that 
it  now  does,  and  concurred  in  its  turn  to  complete 
the  future  in  conjunction  with  the  radix.  TTat  the 
fubftantive  verb  was  inflected  in  the  manner  above  laid 
down,  is  obvious  from  its  future  middle  and 

from  the  future  of  the  Latin  verb  fum,  which  was  of 
old  efo,  efts,  Bcc.  Verbs  in  x«,  often  take 

in  the  firft  future.  See  Feed.  Cret.  ap.  Marm.  Oxon. 
1.  67.  Verbs  in  x*  and  affume  <r  by  analogy,  as 
X£XXC KEXcr^j  Eurip.  Hecub.  V.  1057.  ******  Horn .  Od  x. 
v.  51 1.  rixxa,  t *A(ta>,  unde  II  x.  v.  707. 

Cg  (TOf/AVy  Pind .  Nem.  Od .  9.  Duodcc.  2.  n?<r n, 

Theoc.  Idyll .  22.  v.  63.  In  fine,  the  iEolic  dialect  af¬ 
ter  the  liquids  often  inferts 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  pronunciation,  always  throw  out  the  £  and 
c  except  in  verbs  ending  in  ««,  ;  where  they  gene¬ 

rally  change  them  into  »  and  u.  When  the  latt  letter 
©f  the  radix  can  coaiefce  with  <r  after  £  is  thrown  out, 
they  transform  it,  fo  as  to  anfwer  that  purpofe  ;  if 
not,  they  fome  times  throw  it  out.  We  fhall  once  more 
take  Myo  for  an  example  : 

Xf y-toay  kiy-e<rti$y  Xf^-fcrf/,  &C. 

Throwing  out  „  it  would  ftand  My-***  My-*nc,  &c. 
by  changing  ys  into  £  it  becomes  A  8  and  *  can¬ 
not  coaiefce  with  *9  therefore  they  throw  them  out  : 
thus,  AJ«,  future  firft  ***;  future  firft  *****  ; 

Avuto y  AvueVy  &C* 


e. 

of  am ,  hav ,  and  eram ,  the  imperfeCt  of  the  indicative  of 
the  fubftantive  verb.  This  procefs,  in  the  formation  of 
the  praeterite  of  Latin  verbs,  will  fcarce  be  queftioned, 
and  forms  certainly  a  prefurnptive  proof  that  the  Greeks 
purfued  the  fame  line.  From  this  verb  is  likewife 
derived  the  Latin  habeo ,  by  changing  v  into  b ,  which 
are  indeed  the  fame  letter.  Our  readers,  after  this 
detail,  will  not  be  furprifed  if  we  fhould  now  hazard 
a  conjefture,  and  declare  it  as  our  opinion,  that  this 
fame  Gothic  auxiliary  ha  is  actually  the  additional 
part  of  the  praeterite  of  Greek  verbs,  and  that  parr 
upon  which  the  conjugation  depends. 

In  forming  this  combination  between  the  radix  and 
the  auxiliary,  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  fabricate 
feveral  devices.  As  often  as  the  laft  letter  of  the  ra¬ 
dix  could  not  unite  with  the  afpirate  in  ha,  they  me- 
tamorphofed  it  into  one  of  the  double  letters,  which 
are  capable  of  coalescing  with  it.  In  the  verb  ^yu, 
y  was  changed  into  *  ;  thus,  ** y  ha  became  **x*,  tv*tc* 
praeterite  tv*  ha,  was  combined  into  In  verbs 

which  had  a  radix  that  would  not  admit  this  conjunc¬ 
tion,  they  hardened  the  h  into  *,  as  in  praeterite 
tw-kcCj  Axou-xac.  Many  other  ways  were  contrived  to 
facilitate  this  reunion.  Thefe  are  detailed  in  every 
Greek  grammar,  and  fo  need  not  be  mentioned.— 
What  has  been  faid  with  refpedl  to  this  configuration* 
we  offer  as  a  pure  conjecture,  without  the  moft  remote 
intention  of  obtruding  it  upon  our  readers. 

If  it  is  admitted,  that  the  auxiliary  ha  formed  the 


Thefe  are  the  general  rules  with  refpeCt  to  the  for-  conjugating  termination  of  the  aCtive  verb  among  the 
mation  of  the  prefent  and  future  of  aftive  verbs  in  Greeks,  it  will  likewife  be  admitted,  that  the  radical 
the  earlieft  ftages  of  the  Greek  language.  'Phe  limits  verb  and  the  other  made  originally  two  diftinCt  words z. 
preferred  will  not  allow  us  to  purfue  thefe  conjee-  that,  according  to  this  fcheme,  the  praeterite  would 
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Grtelt  proceed  thus,  ^y  ha ,  faid  I  have  ;  has,  faid  thou 

Language.  p,q .  £;,  faid  &?<$,  &c.  This  procefa  to  us 

appears  rational,  elegant,  and  advantageous.  The 
pluperfect  was  not  then  invented,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  come  under  our  eonfideration.  The  other  tenfes 
were  all  deduced  from  thofe  deferibed  ;  and  in  form¬ 
ing  thefe  intermediate  ditindtive  teufes,  we  believe 
that  both  critics  and  grammarians,  and  perhaps  phi- 
lofophers  too,  were  employed.  See  Grammar. 

The  eaftern  nations  have  diversified  their  verbs,  by- 
affixing  fragments  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  to  the  ra¬ 
dix,  by  which  they  gained  only  the  advantage  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  genders  of  the  perfona  engaged  in  being, 
acting,  and  fuffering  ;  but  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
thefe  was  unavoidable.  The  Greeks,  by  their  artifi¬ 
cial  combination  of  the  radix  with  the  two  auxiliaries, 
avoided  the  ncceffity  of  repeating  their  perfonal  pro¬ 
nouns,  as  weand  the  other  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe 
are  obliged  to  do  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  diverfify- 
ing  the  terminations  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  won¬ 
derfully  improved  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  their 
language.  The  arrangement  above  infilled  on  is  fo 
very  different  from  that  of  the  orientals,  and  fo  entire¬ 
ly  Gothic,  that  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Greeks  borrowed  this  manoeuvre  from  the  Thra¬ 
cians.  Every  perfon  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  will,  upon  examination,  difeover  a 
wonderful  coincidence  between  the  ftru&ure,  idioms, 
and  phrafeology,  of  the  Engliih  and  Greek  languages : 
fo  many  congenial  features  mull  engender  a  ftrong 
fufpicion  that  there  once  fubfifled  a  pretty  intimate 
relation  between  them. 

In  the  preceding  dedudlion,  we  find  ourfelves  obli¬ 
ged  once  more  to  differ  from  the  very  learned  author 
of  the  Origin  and  Prog  refs  of  Language .  As  we  took 
the  liberty  to  queftion  his  originality  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefumed  to  attack 
the  goodly  ftru&ure  raifed  by  philofophcrs,  critics, 
and  grammarians  ;  fo  we  now  totally  differ  from  that 
learned  writer  as  to  his  theory  of  the  creation  of 
verbs  out  of  the  inhabile  matter  of  6cc.  This 

whole  fabric,  in  our  opinion,  leans  on  a  feeble  foun¬ 
dation. 

The  apparatus  of  intermediate  tenfes,  of  augments, 
derivation  of  tenfes,  with  their  formation,  participles, 
and  idiomatical  conftru&ions,  and  other  eifentials  or 
appendages,  we  omit,  as  not  coming  within  the  verge 
of  the  difquifltion. 

Derivation  The  derivation  and  formation  of  the  middle  and 
and  forma-  paffive  voices,  would  certainly  afford  matter  of  curious 
tionofthe  fpeculation  ;  but  the  labour  neceffary  to  inveftigate 
middle  this  conne£tion  would  greatly  overbalance  the  benefit 
V0lce*  expe&ed. 

However,  to  complete  our  plan,  we  fhall  fubjoin  a 
few  flridtures  with  refpedl  to  the  formation  of  the 
middle-voice,  which  was,  in  our  opinion,  immediately 
formed  from  the  a&ive. 

We  have  feen  already,  that  the  adlive  voice  in  its 
original  date  was  formed  by  annexing  fragments  of 
the  fubftantive  or  auxiliary  verb  to  the  radix.  The 
fame  economy  was  obferved  in  fabricating  the  flexible 
parts  of  the  verb  of  the  middle  voice.  To  demon- 


ftrate  this,  we  fhall  firff  conjugate  the  prefent  tenfe  of  Greek 
the  auxiliary  paffive  upon  the  principles  above  laid  Language. 
dOWn. 

Prefent,  ta/,  tarott,  (trcct,  t OfiuQcc,  ttrQe,  tovrcct.  Such 
was  the  pafiive-prefent  of  the  auxiliary.  We  fhall 
now  take  our  example  from  the  verb  rwra  .  fecorKj  fu¬ 
ture  TU5r-f0ju.ct  j  Jiruck  I  am ,  **»-«*« Jiruck  thou  art,  tvt- 
1  Tetl >  Jiruck  he  is,  &c.  contradled  ru^ou^ct.,  ru^tra*. 

The  conjunction  and  formation  here  is  obvious.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  the  fecond  perfon,  a  was  infertedy  which, 
however,  is  thrown  out  in  the  procefs  of  the  perfon s. 

The  future  middle  is  clearly  formed,  by  affixing  the 
future-paffive  of  the  verb  *»,  only  as  »  was  introduced 
ir.to  the  language  for  *  long,  it  was  generally  (t)  fubfti- 
tuted  inftead  of  that  vowel  in  verbs  ending  in  and 
and for  o  in  verbs  ending  in. «« ;  die  two  vowels  *  and 
o  being  originally  long  as  well  as  fhort,  till  »  was 
adopted  to  denote  the  long  found  of  the  former,  and 
«  that  of  the  latter.  In  many  verbs,  before  the  con-  Plate 
junction  of  the  radix  and  auxiliary,  «  was  thrown  CCCXC, 
out:  thus,  rv7t-iaofx.cu  became  rv+opcu,  xey-teo/tat, 

&c.  •* 

The  prseterite  was  deduced  from  that  of  the  adtive 
by  a  very  flight  variation,  fo  trifling,  indeed,  that  it 
need  not  be  mentioned  ;  only  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  afpirate  h  is  never  retained  in  this  tenfe,  which 
originally  feems  to  have  been  the  only  diltinguifhing 
character  by  which  that  tenfe  of  the  middle-voice  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  fame  tenfe  of  the  adive. 

From  the  ftrid  analogy  between  the  mode  of  form¬ 
ing  the  three  primary  tenfes  of  the  adive  and  middle 
voice,  we  are  led  to  fufped  that  what  is  now  the 
middle  was  originally  the  paffive  voice. 

The  immediate  formation  of  the  former,  by  an¬ 
nexing  the  paffive  auxiliary,  is  obvious.  The  middle 
voice  ffill  partakes  of  the  paffive  fignification,  fincc 
it  has  fometimes  a  paffive,  though  more  frequently  an 
adive.  There  are  feveral  parts  of  the  prefent  paffive 
quite  analogous  to  the  fame  tenfes  in  the  middle  :  and, 
laflly,  it  is  the  common  progrefs,  in  the  courfe  of 
improvement,  to  proceed  flep  by  flep,  and  by  appro¬ 
ximation.  What  is  mofl  fimple  and  eafy  is  the  firft 
objed,  then  fucceeds  what  is  only  a  little  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  fo  on  till  we  arrive  at  the  laff  ftage,  when 
human  ingenuity  can  go  no  farther.  Now,  it  will 
readily  be  admitted,  that  the  paffive  voice  is  much 
more  embarrafled  and  intricate  in  its  texture  than  the 
middle ;  and,  therefore,  the  former  fhould  have  been 
pofterior  in  point  of  time  to  the  latter. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  very  learned  Kufler* 
and  moft  other  moderns,  deeply  {killed  in  the  origin,  * 
progrefs,  and  ffrudure,  of  the  Greek  language,  have 
thought  otherwife.  The  general  opinion  has  been, 
that  the  Greek  middle  voice  anfw*red  exadly  to 
the  Hebrew  conjugation  hithpacha /,  and  in  its  prif- 
tine  fignification  imported  a  reciprocality,  or  when 
the  agent  ads  upon  itfelf.  For  our  part,  we  only  in¬ 
tended  a  few  hints  upon  the  fubjedt,  which  our  learn¬ 
ed  readers  may  purfue,  approve,  or  rejedl,  at  plea- 
fure. 

If  we  might  pretend  to  inveftigate  the  formation 
of  the  paffive  voice,  we  fhould  imagine  that  the  mo¬ 
dern 


(t)  We  fay  generally*  becaufe  in  verbs  ending  in  w*  the  f  is  fometimes  retained;  as  agKw-is-u* 
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Greek  tlcrn  prefent  was  formed  from  the  ancient  one,  by  m- 
Language.  fert[ng  fuch  letters  as  were  found  neceffary  for  beau- 
ty,  variety,  energy,  &c.  ;  the  firft  future  from  the 
And  of  the  fecond  future  middle  of  the  verb  rtfoyt,  once  0£"* 
paflive.  This  future  is  6wop*i  ;  and, joined  to  the  radix,  always 
Occupies  that  place,  Tt-Q»aoyxt,  teAi faaoycti, 

and  fo  of  the  reft :  whether  ™h  rou , 

which  occur  fo  frequently  as  the  terminations  of  the 
middle  and  pafiive  voices,  are  fragments  of  fome  ob- 
folete  verb,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

From  verbs  in  s*>i  0CJ>  are  formed  verbs  in  t*l\ 
which  in  the  prefent,  imperfect,  and  fecond  aorift,  as 
it  is  called,  only  have  a  different  form,  by  affuming  ^ 
with  a  long  vowel  preceding  it,  in  the  prefent  a&ive  $ 
which  vowel  is  preferved  in  each  perfon  lingular.  This 
colle&ion  of  irregular  verbs  feems  to  be  formed  from 
the  verb  which  in  fome  diale&s  might  be  In¬ 
deed  the  imperfedl  »>  feems  to  imply  as  much:  in 
this,  however,  we  dare  not  be  pofitive. 

In  the  whole  of  this  analyfis  of  the  formation  of 
verbs,  we  have  laid  down  what  to  us  appears  moft 
plaiifible.  That  metaphyfical  critics  may  difeover  in¬ 
accuracies  in  the  preceding  detail  we  make  no  doubt  ; 
but  our  candid  readers  will  doubtlefs  refled,  that  no 
language  was  ever  fabricated  by  philofophers,  and  that 
the  elements  of  language  were  hammered  out  by  pea¬ 
sants,  perhaps  by  favages.'  Critics  have  created  a  philo- 
fophy  of  language  we  admit,  and  have  a  thoufand  times 
difeovered  wonderful  acutenefs  and  ingenuity  in  the  me- 
chanifm  of  words  and  fentencts,  where  the  original  o- 
nomathetse  never  apprehended  any,  and  which  pofiibly 
r.ever  exifted  but  in  their  own  heated  imagination.  If 
our  more  enlightened  readers  Ihould  find  any  thing  in 
the  preceding  detail  worthy  their  attention,  fo  much 
the  better ;  if  the  contrary  Ihould  happen,  we  prefume 
they  will  take  up  with  the  hackneyed  fyftem.  We 
have  all  along  negle&ed  the  dual  number,  becaufe  it 
regularly  follows  the  type  of  the  other  numbers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  before  we  drop  this  fubjeft  we 
mull:  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin  an  obfervation  or  two 
with  refpeCl  to  the  confequences  of  the  practice  of 
new-modelling  the  prefent,  and  of  courfe  the  imperfeft, 
tenfes  of  verbs,  lft,  After  this  arrangement  they  com¬ 
monly  retained  all  the  other  tenfes  exactly  as  they  had 
flood  connected  with  the  primitive  verb:  this  needs  no 
example.  2d,  They  often  collected  the  tenfes  of  verbs, 
whofe  prefent  and  imperfect  were  now  obfolete,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupply  this  defed.  Thus  we  have  >«r«, 
tvtyx.ee,  m>oxcc>  3d,  They  often  formed  prefent  and  im¬ 
perfect  tenfes  without  any  other  tenfes  annexed  :  The 
poets  in  particular  feein  to  have  fabricated  thefe  'two 
tenfes  at  pleafure. 

If  this  procedure  was  convenient  for  the  poets,  it 
was  certainly  n:oft  incommodious  with  refpeCt  to  the 
vulgar,  as  well  as  to  foreigners  who  had  an  inclination 
to  learn  the  language.  The  vulgar,  fome  ages  after 
Homer  and  Hefiod,  muft  have  found  it  as  difficult  to 
underftand  their  poems  as  our  people  do  to  compre¬ 
hend  thofe  of  Chaucer  and  Spenfer.  By  this  difpofi- 
tion,  too,  the  etymology  of  verbs  was  almoft  entirely 
confounded.  The  prefent  fecond  future  being,  as  has 
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been  obferved,  the  ancient  prefent,  the  attention  of  the  tircek 
curious  etymologift  was  naturally  diverted  to  the  modern 
prefent,  where  it  was  utterly  impofiible  to  difeover  the 
radical  word.  A  few  examples  w  11  elucidate  this  point: 

Tstva,  fo  Jlretchy  to  extend ,  old  prefent  T*v TU1  is  the  ra¬ 
dix,  which  at  once  appears  to  be  a  Perfian  word  figni- 
fying  a  large  tratt  of  country .  Hence  Mauritania  “  the 
land  of  the  Mauri,”  Aquitania,  Bretania  ;  and  with  1 
prefixed  Hindo-ftan,  Chufi-ftan,  Turque-ftan.  The 
obfelete  verb  whence  Onroyat ,  is  evidently  derived 
from  op,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  moon  :  fecond 

future  to  Jhowy  from  the  Egyptian  word  phan  or 

pan ,  a  name  of  the  fun  :  tu*Tu,  futurefecond  ruxu  ;  tvtt 
is  obvioully  the  offspring  of  sn  thaph ,  “  a  drum  or  tim¬ 
brel,”  from  beating  or  ftriking,  &c.  In  fuch  etymo¬ 
logical  refearches,  the  ftudent  mu  it  be  careful  to  turn 
the  Ionic  »  into  the  Doric  «  •  becaufe  the  Dores  were 
lateft  from  the  coaft  of  Paleftine,  and  confequently  re¬ 
tained  the  largeft  (hare  of  the  Phoenician  dialed:  thus 
Mm,  to  rejoicey  turning  «  into  a  becomes  JaSeu.  This 
word,  throwing  away  the  termination,  becomes  gath9 
plainly  fignifying  a  wine  prefs{ u).  It  is  likewife  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  iEolians  often  change  «  into  u,  as 
inftead  of  See. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  peculiar  conftrudions  of  the  Greek  language. 

There  is,  however,  one,  which  we  cannot  well  pafs 
over  in  filence.  As  that  tongue  is  deftitute  of  thofe 
words  which  the  Latins  call  gerunds ,  to  fupply  this 
defed  they  employ  the  infinitive  with  the  article  pre-ufed  as 
fixed  ;  thus,  to  etvat  aurve  p/Ayf)  \n  order  to  their  being  nouns. 
friends  ;  tv  e'aecSojj  ctvrovc  Beta /ae<z,  from  their  having 
elected  a  king ;  E,t  Tl<  <pwyw  uvrve  e*™?  jroAEOf,  from 
their  flying  out  of  the  city .  In  thefe  phrafes  the  infini¬ 
tive  is  faid  to  affurae  the  nature  of  a  liibftantive  noun  ; 
agreeing  with  the- article  before  it,  exadly  as  if  it  were 
a  noun  of  the  neuter  gender.  Idioms  of  this  kind  oc¬ 
cur  in  our  own  tongue  ;  only  with  us  the  verb,  in¬ 
ftead  of  being  expreffed  in  the  infinitive,  is  turned  in¬ 
to  the  participle.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
the  firft  of  the  preceding  phrafes,  which,  according  to 
the  Greek,  would  ftand  toward  to  be  friends ,  in  Englilh 
is,  in  order  to  their  being  friends.  This  anomaly,  then, 
if  indeed  it  be  fuch,  is  of  no  manner  of  confequence. 

The  French,  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  would  expref3  it 
in  the  very  fame  manner  with  the  Greek,  that  is,  pour 
etre  amis. 

From  treating  of  verbs,  we  fhould  naturally  proceed 
to  the  con  fide  ration  of  adverbs,  which  are  fo  denomi¬ 
nated,  becaufe  they  are  generally  the  concomitants  of 
verbs.  Every  thing  relating  to  that  part  of  fpeech, 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  may  be  feen  in  the  Port  Royal 
or  any  other  Greek  grammar.  Inftead  therefore  of 
dwelling  upon  this  beaten  topic,  we  fhall  hazard  a  con¬ 
jecture  upon  a  point  to  which  the  critics  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  not  hitherto  adverted. 

The  moft  elegant  and  moft  admired  writers  ofQregj^ar- 
Greece,  and  efpecisdly  Homer,  and  after  him  Hefiod,  tides  of 
abound  with  finall  particles,  which  appear  to  us  pureorienta} 
expletives,  created  as  it  were  to  promote  harmony,  or extraction# 
fill  up  a  blank  without  fenfe  or  fignification.  How 

thofe 


(it)  Hence  it  came  to  figriify  rejoicing,  from  the  mirth  and  revelry  attending  the  treading  of  the  vine-prefs. 
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Greek  thofe  expletive  particles  fhould  abound  in  that  lan- 
Language.  gUage  beyond  any  other,  we  think,  is  a  matter  not 
eafy  to  account  for.  It  has  been  laid  by  the  Zoili, 
that  if  you  extraft  thefe  nonentities  from  the  poems 
of  that  hard,  qui  folus  meruit  did  poet  a,  a  magnum  inane , 
a  mighty  blank  would  be  left  behind.  We  would 
willingly  do  jutlice  to  that  pigmy  race  of  words,  and 
at  the  fame  time  vindicate  the  prince  of  poets  from 
that  groundlefs  imputation.  Plato  likewife,  the  prince 
of  phdofephers,  has  been  often  accufed  of  too  fre¬ 
quently  employing  thefe  fuperfluous  auxiliaries. 

Thofe  particles  were  no  doubt  imported  from  the 
eaft.  It  would  he  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  any  de- 
feription  of  men,  however  enthufiaftically  fond  they 
might  be  of  harmonious  numbers,  would  fit  down  on 
purpofe  to  fabricate  that  race  of  monofyllables  purely 
to  eke  out  their  verfes ;  mere  founds  without  fignifican- 
cy.  In  the  firft  place,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there 
is  a  very  ftri£l  connexion  among  the  particles  of  all 
cognate  languages.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  not 
underilanding  the  nature,  relations,  fignifioation,  and 
original  import  of  thofe  feemingly  unimportant  terms, 
has  occafioned  not  only  great  uncertainty,  but  nura- 
berlefs  errois  in  tranfiating  the  ancient  languages  into 
the  modern.  The  Gieek  language  in  particular  lofes 
a  confiderable  part  of  its~  beauty,  elegance,  variety,  and 
energy,  when  thefe  adverbial  particles  with  which  it  is 
replete  are  not  thoroughly  comprehended.  An  exadl 
tranflation  of  thele  fmall  words,  in  appearance  infig- 
cificant,  would  throw  new  light  not  only  on  Homer 
and  Hefiod,  but  even  upon  poets  of  a  much  pofterior 
date.  Particles,  which  are  generally  treated  as  mere 
expletives,  would  otten  be  found  energetically  fignifi- 
cant.  It ’s,  however,  altogether  impoflible  to  fucceed 
in  this  attempt  without  a  competent  /kill  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  Chaldaic,  Arabian,  Perfian,  and  old  Gothic  lan¬ 
guages.  We  fhall  here  take  the  liberty  to  mention  a 
few  of  thefe  particles  which  are  moft  familiar,  one  or 
other  of  which  occur  in  almoft  every  line  of  Homer, 
and  which  we  believe  are  either  not  underflood  or  mif- 
underflood.  Such  are  a“vi  wt oi,  juav,  yi,  i pi,  apex.,  pa., 

yvv.  Aa  i3  nothing  elfe  but  the  Chaldnic  particle 
the  parent  of  the  Engiifh  the .  Ic  likewife  fignifies  by 
turns ,  in  your  turn  :  is  the  fame  word  in  the  Ionic 

dialedl;  is  a  particle  of  the  Hebrew  affirmative  1»k 
amen,  fides ,  veritas .  a  kind  of  oath  by  the  moon 

called  mana,  almofl  over  all  the  eafl ;  hence  Dor. 
yu  an  oath  by  that  is,  the  earth  ;  «/>*,  another  oath 
by  the  fame  element,  probably  from  the  oriental  word 
ol  fhe  fame  import ;  f «  is  a  fragment  of  «/>«  mention¬ 
ed  befoie  ;  of  the  earthy  and  Ov  or  nVy  an  E- 
gyptian  name  of  the  fun  ;  aSy  a  particle  which 
pervades  all  the  dialers  of  the  Gothic  language.  In 
this  manner  we  believe  all  thefe  fmall  words  that  occur 
fo  frequently  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  which  have 
hitherto  been  held  inexplicable,  may  be  eafily  render¬ 
ed  in  fignificant  terms:  and  were  this  done,  we  believe 
they  would  add  both  beauty  and  energy  to  the  claufes 
in  which  they  hand.  But  this  difeuffion  mufi  be  left 

■155  to  more  accomplilhed  adepts. 

Prepofi-  We  fhall  not  explain  the  nature  of  prepofitions,  be- 
*ions,  caule  we  are  convinced  that  few  people  will  take  the 
trouble  to  perufe  this  difquifition  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  their  import  in  language.  The  Greek 
jprtpofitions  are  eighteen  in  number,  which  need  not 
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be  enumerated  here.  Moil  of  thefe  might  be  eafily  Greek 
fhown  to  he  particles,  or  fragments  deduced  from  baiiguage. 
oriental  or  Gothic  words.  The  ufe  of  thefe  words  is  '  "v  Y 
to  conned!  together  terms  in  difeourfe,  and  to  fhow 
the  relation  between  them.  In  languages  where,  a3 
in  Engiifh,  all  thefe  relations  are  expreffed  without 
any  change  on  the  termination  of  the  nouns  to  which 
they  are  prefixed,  the  procefs  is  natural  and  eafy.  The 
whole  is  performed  by  juxtapofition.  But  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  this  effedl  is  produced, 
partly  by  prefixing  prepofitions  and  partly  varying 
the  terminations  of  nouns.  Had  the  Greeks  been 
able  to  intimate  all  thofe  relations  by  varying  the  ter¬ 
minations,  or  had  they  multiplied  their  prepofitions  to^ 
fuch  a  number  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  exprefs 
thefe  relations  without  the  cafual  variations,  as  the 
northern  languages  have  done ;  in  either  cafe  their 
language  would  have  been  lefs  embarraffing  than  it  is 
in  ita  prefent  flare.  According  to  the  prefent  arrange¬ 
ment  both  prepofitions  and  the  cafual  variations  are 
ufed  promifcuoufly  to  anfwer  that  purpofe;  a  method 
which  appears  to  us  not  altogether  uniform.  Though 
this  plan  might  occafioa  little  embarraffment  to  na¬ 
tives,  it  muft,  in  our  opinion,  have  proved  fomewhat 
perplexing  to  foreigners.  The  difficulty  would  be,  as 
to  the  latter,  when  to  adopt  the  one  and  when  the 
other  expedient. 

Another  inconveniency  arifes  from  the  exceeding 
fmall  number  of  prepofitions  in  that  language,  which 
bear  too  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  great  variety  of  re¬ 
lations  which  they  are  appropriated  to  intimate.  This 
deficiency  obliged  them  often  to  employ  the  fame 
prepofition  to  denote  different  relations  :  For  inftance,* 

Eni  intimates,  iff,  upon;  as  ™  \ib  y,  upon  the  Jlone ; 
and  then  it  takes  the  genitive.  2d,  It  denotes  near 
upon;  as  mt  u  and  then  it  governs  the  dative, 

3d,  The  fame  prepofition  fignifies  motion  towards ;  as 
E7riasv  lrt  rov  he  fell  upon  the  Jlone.  In  thefe  in- 

fiances  the  fame  prepofition  intimates  three  different 
relations ;  and,  which  is  Ml  more  embarraffing,  each 
of  thefe  requires  a  different  cafe.  The  difficulty  in  this 
inftance  is  fo  confiderav  le,  that  even  the  moft  accurate 
of  the  Greek  writers  thcmfelves  often  either  forget  or 
negleft  the  true  application.  Many  examples  of  this 
might  be  adduced,  did  the  limits  affigned  us  admit 
fuch  illuftrations.  Every  man  who  has  carefully  per- 
ufed  the  Grecian  authors  will  readily  furnifh  himfelf 
with  examples. 

Again,  fome  prepofitions,  which  indicate  d ifferent  Irregular 
relations,  are  prefixed  to  the  fame  cafe.  Thus,  £^ufecl» 
fignifies  from;  as,  £*  Aio?  a^o.^6 ay  from  Jupiter  we 
begin;  tpcv  Ctovy  from  my  or  my  cfirJe  0jr  ^  . 

7rgo  ruv  Qvguvy  before  the  doGrs  ;  *(>o  vix.»c  cyx.Q/u.ir)vy  £in 
comium  before  the  vitlory  ;  *A»ri  ctyaQvv  aTroStS'ayai  x  ax  a  to 
render  evil  for  good ;  murov,  againjl  you .  In  thefe  ex¬ 
amples,  and  indeed  every  where,  .thofe  prepofitions 
intimate  different  relations,  and  yet  are  prefixed  to  the 
fame  cafes.  Sometimes  the  fame  prepofition  feems  to 
affume  two  oppofite  figiiifications  :  this  appears  from 
the  prepofition  mi  juft  mentioned,  which  intimates 
both  for ,  injlead  of  and  againjl  or  oppofite  to. 

What  has  been  obferved  with  refpedl  to  the  prepo¬ 
fitions  above  mentioned,  the  reader  will  readily  enough 
apply  .  to  Karst,  m£t«,  Thefe  incongruities 

certainly  imply  fomething  irregular ;  and  feera  to  inti¬ 
mate  ~ 
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mate  that  thofe  anomalies  were  fo  deeply  incorporated 
with  the  cor.ftitution  of  the  language,  that  the  fubfe- 
quent  improvers  found  it  impoffible  to  corred  them. 
Indeed  to  jr*fix  a  prepofition  to  a  cafe  already  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  affixed  termination,  appears  to  us  a 
Superfluity  at  leafty  if  not  an  a^furdity  ;  for  certainly 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  faid  «* 
■atX?p.tQott  than  **  A»or  Some  very  learned 

men,  who  have  inquired  into  the  origin  of  language ,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  prepofitions  were  the  laft  invented 
fpecies  of  words.  If  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  we 
may  fuppofe  (and  we  think  that  this  fuppofition  is  not 
altogether  improbable)  that  the  cafual  terminations  of 
the  Greek  language  were  firft  affixed  to  the  radix,  in 
the  manner  above  exhibited  ;  and  that  prepofitions 
were  afterwards  fabricated  and  prefixed  to  the  cafes 
already  in  ufe. 

The  fyntax  or  conftrudion  of  the  Greek  language 
does  not,  according  to  our  plan,  come  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  our  prefent  inquiry.  This  the  curious  Greek 
{Indent  will  ealily  acquire,  by  applying  to  the  gram¬ 
mars  compofed  for  that  purpofe.  We  have  already 
hazarded  a  few  conjedures  with  refped  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  moft  important  and  moft  diftinguifhed 
claffes  of  words  into  which  it  has  been  divided  by  the 
moft;  able  grammarians,  without, however,  defeending  to 
the  minutise  of  the  language.  As  prepofitions  are  the 
chief  materials  with  which  its  other  words,  efpecially 
verbs,  are  compounded,  we  fhall  briefly  confider 
the  order  in  which  they  probably  advanced  in  this 
piocefs. 

Complex  ideas  are  compounded  of  a  certain  number 
or  coile&ion  of  Ample  ones.  Of  thofe  complex  no¬ 
tions,  fome  contain  a  greater  and  fome  a  fmalltr  num¬ 
ber  of  Ample  conceptions.  In  language,  then,  there 
arc  two  ways  of  expreffing  thofe  complex  ideas,  either 
by  coining  a  word  to  exprefs  every  Ample  idea  fepa- 
rately,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  ftand  in 
the  mind;  or  by  trying  to  combine  two  or  more 
Ample  terms  into  one,  and  by  that  method  to  intimate 
one  complex  idea  by  one  Angle  word.  The  Arabians, 
notwithftending  all  the  boafted  excellencies  of  their 
language,  have  never  arrived  at  the  art  of  compound¬ 
ing  their  words,  in  order  to  anfwer  this  noble  purpofe; 
and  the  After  dialers  are  but  flcnderly  provided  with 
this  fpecies  of  vocables.  TLhe  Greeks,  of  all  other 
nations  (except  perhaps  thofe  who  fpake  the  Shanfcrit 
language),  are  unrivalled  in  the  number,  variety,  pro¬ 
priety,  elegance,  energy,  and  exprtffion  of  their  com¬ 
pound  terms.  The  Greeks,  like  the  Arabians,  in  the 
earlieft  ftages  of  their  language,  had  only  a  colledion 
of  radical  disjointed  words,  conftftirtg  of  the  jargons 
of  the  aboriginal  Greeks,  of  the  Pelafgi,  Thracians, 
<Scc.  How  thefe  words  were  arranged  and  eouftrudtd, 
we  have  no  data  remaining  upon  which  we  can  found 
a  critical  inveftigation.  We  muft  therefore  remain 
fatiefied  with  fu'ch  probable  conjedures  as  the  nature 
of  the  cafe,  and  the  analogy  of  the  language,  feem  to 
fuggell. 

The  prepofitions  were  originally  placed  before  the 
douhs,  whole  relations  they  pointed  out.  Tor  example, 
l°t  US  take  the  3vwcx,*to  txAAtfif,  he  died  (lloilg 

<with  the  reft)  or  he  died  out  of  hand  along  <wttb  the  others . 
Thefe  words  were  arranged  thus:  ***B*»*x>U  <rvt  rare 
•  and  ctro-S*n^x.ov  erw  1015  axxoif.  In  this  manner 
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the  parts  of  every  compound  word  were  placed  fepa-  Greek 
rarely,  at  leaft  as  much  as  other  words  which  had  no  language. 

connexion.  159 

The  firft  compound  worda  of  the  Greek  language  The  firft 
were  the  radical  nouns  with  the  article,  and  the  radi-  compound 
cal  part  of  the  fubftantive  or  auxiliary  verb.  The  m 
fuccefs  of  this  experiment  encouraged  them  to  attempt 
the  fame  in  other  words.  By  this  noble  invention 
they  found  themfelvea  able  to  exprefs,  in  one  word, 
with  eafe  and  fignificancy,  what  in  other  languages, 
and  formerly  in  their  own,  required  a  tedious  ambages 
or  circumlocution.  In  procefs  of  time,  as  their  lan¬ 
guage  was  gradually  mellowed,  they  increafed  the 
number  of  their  compounds,  till  their  language,  in  that 
refped,  infinitely  excelled  all  its  parent  dialeds.  In 
this  procefs  they  were  careful  to  unite  fuch  letters  as 
not  only  prevented  afperity  and  difficulty  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  but  even  promoted  harmony  and  elegance.  But 
this  was  the  labour  of  pofterior  ages. 

The  Greeks  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  derivation 
or  etymology  of  their  language  r  for  this  we  need  only 
confult  Plato’3  Cratylus,  Ariftotle’s  Rhetoric,  Deme¬ 
trius  Phalereus,  Longinus,  &c.  In  deducing  patro¬ 
nymics,  abftrads,  poffcfiives,  gentiles,  diminutives, 
verbals,  &c.  from  radicals  of  every  kind,  they  have 
fhown  the  greateft  art  and  dexterity.  Examples  of 
this  occur  almoft  in  every  page  of  every  Greek  author. 

But  this  extended  no  farther  than  their  own  language; 
every  foreign  language  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Greeks.  But  more  of  this  in  the  fequel.  160 

The  original  materials  of  the  Greek  tongue  were  Original 
undoubtedly  rough  and  difeordant,  as  we  have  deferi-  ^ac^eia  * 
bed  them  above.  They  had  been  colleded  from  dif-  Greek  ian- 
ferent  quarters,  were  the  produce  of  different  coun-guage; 
tries,  and  had  been  imported  at  very  diftant  periods. 

It  would  therefore  be  an  entertaining,  if  not  an  in- 
ftruding,  fpeculation,  if  it  were  poflible  to  difeover 
by  what  men  and  by  what  means  this  wonderful  fabric 
was  founded,  erected,  and  carried  to  perfection.  The 
writers  of  Greece  afford  us  no  light.  Foreigners  were 
unacquainted  with  that  originally  infignificant  canton. 

Every  thing  beyond  Homer  is  buried  in  eternal  obli¬ 
vion.  Orpheus  is  indeed  reported  to  have  compofed 
poems  ;  but  thefe  were  foon  obliterated  by  the  hand 
of  time.  The  verfes  now  aferibed  to  that  philofophical 
hero  are  none  of  his  *.  Linus  wrote,  in  the  Pelafgic  *  Paufa* 
dialed,  the  achievements  of  the  firft  Bacchus;  Ta-J*.  1. 
myris  the  Thracian  wrote  ;  and  Pronapidee  the  maftercal 
of  Homer  was  a  celebrated  poet.  1  he  works  of  all 
thefe  bards  did  not  long  furvive;  and  it  is  a  certain 
fad  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  highly  policed  even 
more  early  than  the  age  in  which  thefe  worthies  flou- 
rifhed.  Homer,  no  doubt,  imitated  their  produdions, 
and  fome  are  of  opinion  that  he  borrowed  liberally 
from  them.  The  Greeks  knew  no  more  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  charader  of  their  language  than  of  the  original 
charader  and  complexion  of  their  progenitors..  1  bey 
allowed,  indeed,  that  their  language  was  originally 
barbarous  and  uncouth  ;  but  by  what  means  or  by  what 
perfons  it  was  polifhed,  enriched,  and  finally  arranged, 
was  to  them  an  impenetrable  fee  ret. 

We  have  already  demonftrated  that  the.Ionim  or 
aborigines  of  Greece  were  a  race  of  barbarians;  that 
confequently  their  language,  or  rather  thcii  jargon, 
was  of  the  fame  contexture.  The  Pelafgi  found  both 
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the  people  and  their  fpecch  in  this  uncultivated  ftate. 
Thefe  people  arrived  in  Greece  about  the  year  before 
Chrift  1 760.  It  was  then  that  the  language  of  Greece 
began  to  be  cultivated.  Before  the  age  of  Homer 
the  work  feems  to  have  been  completed.  Nothing  of 
confequence  was  afterwards  added  to  the  original  flock; 
on  the  contrary,  not  a  few  moieties  were  deduced 
from  the  Homeric  treafure.  The  Pelafgi,  as  was  faid 
before,  arrived  in  Greece  an .  ant .  Chr .  *760.  Ho- 
mer  is  thought  to  have  been  born  an .  ant.  Chr.  1041  ; 
eonfequently  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  tongue  was 
completed  in  a  period  of  about  700  years.  But  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  Orpheus,  Linus,  Tamyris,  Sc c. 
Wrote  long  before  Homer,  as  they  certainly  did,  that 
language  was  arrived  nigh  the  ftandard  of  perfeftion 
two  centuries  before  ;  by  which  computation  the 
period  of  its  progrefs  towards' its  flationary  point  is 
reduced  to  500  years.  But  as  the  Pelafgi  were  a  co¬ 
lony  of  foreigners,  we  ought  to  allow  them  one  cen¬ 
tury  at  leafl  to  fettle  and  incorporate  with  the  natives, 
and  to  communicate  their  language,  law's,  manners, 
'and  habits,  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  By  this 
deduction  we  fhall  reduce  the  term  of  cultivation  to 
•lefs  than  four  centuries.  % 

During  this  period  Greece  was  furioufly  agitated 
by  tumults  and  infurredlions.  That  country  wa3 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  flates,  which 
were  perpetually  engaged  in  quarrels  and  competitions. 
The  profeflion  of  arms  was  absolutely  neceffary  for 
the  proteflion  ajid  prefervation  of  the  ftate  ;  and  the 
man  of  condu£f  and  prowefs  was  honoured  as  a  demi¬ 
god,  and  his  exploits  tranfmitted  with  eclat  to  pofterity. 
The  Greek  tongue  was  then  rough  and  unpolifhed  ; 
becaufe,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  the  braveft  men 
frere  more  difpofed  to  aft  than  to  {peak.  Every  Ian- 
guage  will  take  its  colour  from  the  temper  and  cha- 
rafter  of  thofe  who  employ  it ;  and  had  it  not  been 
owing  to  one  clafs  of  men,  the  Greek  tongue  would 
have  continued  equally  rough  to  the  era  of  Homer  as 
it  had  been  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi. 

.  There  has  appeared  among  barbarous  or  half- 
civilized  people  a  defeription  of  men  whofe  profeflion 
it  has  been  to  frequent  the  houfes  or  palaces  of  the 
great,  in  order  to  celebrate  their  atchievements,  or 
thofe  of  their  anceftors,  in  the  fublimeft  {trains  of  he-, 
roic  poetry.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Germans 
had  their  bards,  the  Gauls  their  fads,  the  Scandinavians 
their  f colds  or  fcaldres,  the  lrifh  their fikas,  all  retain¬ 
ed  for  that  very  purpofe.  They  lived  with  their  chief¬ 
tains  or  patrons ;  attended  them  to  battle ;  were  wit- 
neffes  of  their  heroic  deeds ;  animated  them  with  mar 
tial  {trains  ;  and  celebrated  their  prowefs  if  they  pro¬ 
ved  viaorious;  or,  if  they  fell,  raifed  the  fong  of 
woe,  and  chanted  the  mournful  dirge  over  their  fepul- 
chres  Thefe  bards  were  always  both  poets  and  mu- 
ficians.  Their  perfons  were  held  facred  and  inviolable. 
They  attended  public  entertainments,  and  appeared  in 
all  national  conventions.  The  chief  of  them  were 
employed  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  lefs 
illuftrious,  like  our  minftrels  of  old,  {{tolled  about 
from  place  t-o  place, and  exercifed  their  funaions  where- 
ever  they  found  employment. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  there  was  a  numerous 
tribe  of  men  of  the  very  fame  defeription,  “who  were 
at  once  poets  and  muficians,  and  whofe  office  it  was 
Vox..  XIV.  Part  II. 
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to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  the  great,  and  to  tranfmit  Greek 
their  exploits  to  pofterity  in  the  moil  exaggerated  en-  f,an£uaisc»> 
comiums.’  Thefe  poetical  vagrants  were  ftylcd  a oiSoi  ,W 

or  fongfters.  Some  of  thefe  lived  in  the  houfes  of  great 
men  ;  while  others,  lefs  fkilful  or  lefs  fortunate,  ftrolled 
about  the  country  in  the  manner  above  deferibed.  The 
more  illuftrious  of  thofe  A oifot  who  were  retained  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  were  certainly  the  firfh  im¬ 
provers  of  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  we  find  the  firft  poetical  c'ompofitions  were 
hymns  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  and  among  the  pagans 
the  fame  pra&ice  was  eftablifhed.  In  Greece,  when 
all  was  confufion  and  devaftation,  the  temples  of  the 
gods  were  held  facred  and  inviolable.  There  the 
Aoifot  improved  their  talents,  and  formed  religious  an¬ 
thems  on  thofe  very  models  which  their  progenitors 
had  chanted  in  the  eatt. 

The  language  of  the  Greeks  wa3  yet  rugged  and 
unmellowed  :  their  firft  care  was  to  render  it  more  foft 
and  more  flexible.  They  enriched  it  with  vocables 
fuited  to  the  offices  of  religion;  and  thefe  we  imagine 
^  were  chiefly  imported  from  the  eaft.  Homer  every 
where  mentions  a  diflin&ion  between  the  language  of  , ^ 
gods  and  men.  The  language  of  gods  imports  the  Diftindtion 
oriental  terms  retained  in  the  temples,  and  ufed  in  between 
treating  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion;  the  language 
of  men  intimates  the  ordinary  civil  dialed  which  Godsend 
fprung  from  the  mixed  diale&s  of  the  country.  The  of  men. 
priefts,  no  doubt,  concurred  in  promoting  this  noble 
and  important  purpofe.  From  this  fource  the  ftrolling 
AotS  i  drew  the  rudiments  of  their  art ;  and  from  thefe 
laft  the  vulgar  deduced  the  elements  of  a  polifhed  ftyle* 

To  thefe  AoiSa  0f  the  fuperior  order  we  would 
aferibe  thofe  changes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part 
ot  this  inquiry,  by  which  the  Greek  tongue  acquired 
that  variety  and  flexibility,  from  which  two  qualities 
it  has  derived  a  great  ffiare  of . that  eafe,  beauty,  and 
verfatility,  by  which  it  now  furpafles  moil  other  lan¬ 
guages.  The  diverfity  of  its  terminations  furnifhes  a 
moll  charming  variety,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
fenfc  is  communicated  to  the  reader  or  hearer  by  the 
relation  between  them.  By  this  economy  the  poet 
and  the  orator  are  left  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  vo¬ 
cables  in  that  order  which  may  be  moil  Toothing  to 
the  ear,  and  bell  adapted  to  make  a  lafling  impreffion 
on  the  mind. 

Few  colonies  have  emigrated  from  any  civilized 
country  without  a  detachment  of  priefts  in  their  train. 

The  fupreme  powers,  whoever  they  were,  have  always 
been  worshipped  with  mufic  and  dancing.  The  He¬ 
brews,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  delighted  in  thefe 
mufic ai  and  jocund  feflivals.  The  priefts  who  attended 
the  lones,  Dores,  iEolians,  Thebans,  Athenians,  <kc. 
from  the  eaft,  introduced  into  Greece  that  exquifitc 
tafte,  thofe  delicate  mufical  feelings,  which  diflinguiffi- 
ed  the  Greeks  from  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Hence  that  numerous  race  of  onomatapoeas,  by  which 
the  Greek  language  is  invefted  with  the  power  of  ex- 
preffing  almoft  every  paffion  of  the  human  foul,  in 
fuch  terms  as  oblige  it  to  feel  and  a&ually  to  affimu- 
late  to  the  paffion  it  would  excite.  Numberlefs  in¬ 
stances  of  this  occur  in  every  page  of  Homer,  Hefiod, 

Pindar,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  even  of  Ariflo- 
phanes:  to  quote  inftances  would  be  to  infult  the 
Greek  fludent. 
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Every  body  knows  that  the  prnftice  of  writing  in 
verfe  was  antecedent  to  the  date  of  profaic  competi¬ 
tion.  Here,  then,  the  A..J. .  and  the  minitters  of  re¬ 
ligion  chiefly  difplayed  their  {kill  and  difeernment. 

By  a  judicious  mixture  of  ftiort  and  long  fyllablcs  ;  by 
a  junction  of  confonants  which  naturally  Aide  into 
each  other  ;  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  rythro,  or 
harmony  refulting  from  the  combination  of  the  fyU 
kbits  of  the  whole  line— they  completed  the  metrical 
tone  of  the  verfe,  guided  by  that  delicacy  of  mufical 
feeling  of  which  they  were  poffeffed  before  rules  of 
profody  were  known  among  men. 

Much  li'  erty  was  certainly  ufed  in  tranfpoUng  let¬ 
ters,  in  varying  terminations,  in  annexing  prefixes 
and  affixes,  both  to  nouns  and  other  kinds  of  words 
where  fuch  adjunds  were  poffible  :  and  upon  this  00- 
cafion  we  think  it  probable,  that  thofe  particles  of 
which  we  have  fpoken  above  were  inferred  like  fil¬ 
ling  ftenes  thruft  in  to  flop  the  gaps  or  chinks  of  a 
building.  Verfes  were  then  clumfy  and  irregular,  as 
the  quantity  of  vowels  was  not  duly  afcertaimd,  and 
the  collifion  of  heterogeneous  confonants  not  always 
avoided.  Probably  thefe  primitive  verfes  differed  as 
widely  from  the  fmifhed  ftrains  of  Homer  and  his  fuc- 
ce {Tor's,  as  thofe  of  Chaucer  and  Spencer  do  from  (he 
fmooth  polifhed  lines  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 

The  uoetical  compofitian3  of  the  e.irbeft  Greeks 
were  not',  we  think,  in  the  hexameter  flyle.  -As  they 
were  chiefly  calculated  for  religious  fervices,  we  iroa- 
o-ine  they  refembled  the  Hebrew  iambics  prefemd 
fn  the  fong  of  Aaron  and  Miriam,  Deborah  and  Ba¬ 
rak,  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  &c.  which  were  indeed  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  fame  piirpofe.  Archilochus  perhaps 
imitated  thefe,  though  the  model  upon  which  lie 
formed  his  iambics  was  not  generally  known,  the 
later  dramatic  poets  feem  to  have  copied  from  the 
fame  archetypes.  Hexameters,  it  is  probable,  were 
invented  by  Orpheus,  Linus,  Tamyns,  Mufseus,  &c. 
The  firft  of  thefe  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  might 
learn  the  hexameter  meafure  from  that  people,  who 
tiled  to  bewail  Mann- os.  and  Oft  ns  in  elegiac  Arams. 
This  fpecies  of  metre  was  firft  confecrated  to  theolo¬ 
gy,  and  the  molt  profound  fciences  of  moral  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  ;  at  length  it  was  brought  down  to 
celeb  ate  the  exploits  of  kings  and  heroes. 

Res  gefas  regumque ,  ducumque  el  forties  bella, 
uoferili  pojfent  numero  motif ravk  Homerus. 

We  have  hazarded  n  conjeaure  above,  importing 
that  the  earlieft  poetical  ccmpoiittons  of  the  Greeks 
were  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  gods.  We 
{hall  now  produce  a  few  fads,  which  w.U  furmfh  at 
leaft  a  prefumptive  evidence  of  the  probability  of  that 

cornedure.  .  ,  .  ^  , 

Orpheus  begins  his  poem  with  ancient  chaos,  its 
transformations  and  changes,  and  purfues  it  through 
it3  various  revolutions.  He  then  goes  on  to  de  cri  e 
the  offspring  of  Saturn,  that  is  time,  the  tether,  love, 
and  light.  In  (hort,  his  whole  poem  is  faid  to  have  been 
aa  oriental  allegory,  calculated  to  infp.re  mankind  with- 
the  fear  of  the  gods,  and  to  deter  them  from  murder, 

rapine,  unnatural  lulls, ^  &c.  r 

Mufseus  was  the  favourite  fcholar  of  Orpheus,  or 
perhaps  his  fen.  He  compofed  prophecies  and  hymns, 
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and  wrote  fhcred  iriftru&ions,  which  he  addreffed  to  Greek 
hisfon.  ’He  preferibed  atonements  and  lull  rations;  la-guagg. 
but  his  great  work  was  a  Theogony,  or  Hiftoiy  of*” 

the  Creation,  &c.  •  i^7 

Melampus  brought  the  myfteries  of  Proferpine  from  Melampus,. 
Egypt  into  Greece.  He  wrote  the  whole  hiftory  of 
of  the  difall  era  of  the  gods.  This  feer  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  himfelf. 

Clen  came  from  Lycia,  and  compofed  the  firft 
hymn  that  was  fung  in  Delos  at  their  folemnities  , 
he  probably  emigrated  from  Patara  a  city  of  Lycia, 
where  Apollo  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  oracle. 

The  Hyperborean  damfels  ufed  to  vifit  Delos,  where 
they  chanted  facred  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Debar,  god. 

To  thefe  we  add  the  great  Homer  himfelf,  if  in- Homer  anS 
deed  the  hymns  commonly  annexed  to  the  Odyfley.  e  10 
are  his  compolition.  Hefiod’s  Lheogony  is  too  well 
known  to  need  to  be  mentioned. 

From  thefe  inftances  we  hope  it  appears,  that  the 
origin  of  the  poetry  of  Greece  is  to  be  found  in  the 
temples;  and  that  there,  its  meafure,  numbers,  rythm, 
and  other  appendages  were  originally  fabricated. 

The  Grecian  poets,  however,  enjoyed  another  ad¬ 
vantage  winch  that  clafs  of  writers  have  fekiom  pof- 
fefied,  which  arofe  from  the  different  dialers  into  ^ 
which  their  language  was  divided.  All  thofe  dialects  Different 
were  adopted  indifferently  by  the  prince  of  poets;  a  chalefU 
circum fiance  which  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of 
any  word  from  any  dialect,  provided  it  fuited  lus  pur-  s 
pofe.  This,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ren  !er*d  verfi- 
li cation  eafy,  diffufed  an  agreeable  variety  over  his 
compolition.  He  even  accommodated  words  from 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Illyricum,  to  the  purpofes  o£ 
his  verlification  :  BefiJes,  the  laws  of  quantity  were  not 
-then  clearly  afeertained  ;  a  circumftance  which  afford¬ 
ed  him  another  convcniency.  Succeeding  poets  did 
not  enjoy  thefe  advantages,  and  confequentiy  have 
been  more  circumfcribed  both  in  their  diction  and 
numbers. 

The  Greek  language,  as  is  generally  known,  was 
divided  into  many  different  dialects.  Every  fept,  or 
petty  canton,  had  fome  peculiar  forms  of  fpeech  which, 
diftinguifhed  it  from  the  others.  There  were,  how- 
ever,  four  different  dialectical  variations  which  car¬ 
ried  it  over  all  the  others.  Thefe  were  the  Attic,  Io¬ 
nic,  jEolic,  and  Doric.  Thefe  four  dialectical  di- 
ftinaions  originated  from  the  different  countries  in 
the  caft  from  which  the  tribes  refpe&ively  emigrated. 

The  Attics  confided,  I  ft,  of  the  barbarous  aborigines; 

2d,  of  an  adventitious  colony  of  Egyptian  Saiies ;  3d, 
a  branch  of  Ionians -from  the  coall  of  Paleftine. 

Thefe  laft  formed  the  old  Ionian  dialed,  from  which 
fprung  the  Attic  and  modem  Ionic.  The  jEohans 
emigrated  from  a  different  quarter  of  the  fame  coaft  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Canaanites,  and  confequentiy  different  m  dialed 
from  the  two  firft  mentioned  colonies.  The  Dores 
fprang  from  an  unpolifhed  race  of  purple  fifliers  on 
the  fame  coaft,  and  confequentiy  fpoke  a  dialed  more 
coarfe  and  ruftic  than  any  of  the  reft.  Thefe  four 
nations  emigrated  from  different  regions  ;  a  circuow 
fiance  which,  in  our  opinion,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  different  dialeds  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
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Greek  It  is  impoflible  in  tins  fhort  /ketch  to  exhibit  an 
exad  view  of  the  diftmguifliing  features  of  each  dia- 
led.  Such  ?.n  analyfis  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  article  in  queftion.  For  entire  fatisfadion  on 
this  head,  we  mnft  refer  the  Grecian  ftudent  to  Mat- 
t a  ire’s  Greco;  Lingua  Dialetti,  where  he  will  find  every 
thing  neceffary  to  qualify  him  for  underftanding  that 
fubjed.  We  fliali  content  ourfelves  with  the  few  ob- 
fervati@ns  following. 

The  Athenians  being  an  adive,  brifk,  volatile  race, 
delighted  in  contractions.  Their  ftyle  was  moll  ex- 
'quifitely  poliihed.  The  moft  celebrated  authors  who 
wrote  in  that  dialed  were  the  following:  Plato,  Thu- 
cidydes,  Xenophon,  Demofthenes,  and  the  other  ora¬ 
tors  ;  iEfchylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Ariftophanes, 
Menander,  Diphiius,  with  the  other  comic  and  tragic 
poets.  That  dialed  was  either  ancient  or  modern. 
The  ancient  Attic  was  the  fame  with  the  Ionic. 

The  Ionic,  as  was  faid,  was  the  ancient  Attic;  but 
when  that  nation  emigrated  from  Attica  and  fettled  on 
the  coaft  of  Alia  Minor,  they  mingled  with  the  Cariana 
and  Pelafgi  and  of  courfe  adopted  a  number  of  their 
vocables.  They  were  an  indolent,  luxurious,  and  dif- 
■folute  people  ;  of  courfe  their  ftyle  was  indeed  eafy 
and  flowing,  but  verbofe,  redundant,  and  without 
nerves.  This,  however,  is  the  leading  ftyle  in  Homer; 
and  arter  him  a  prodigious  number  of  writers  on  every 
fubjed  have  irfed  the  fame  dialed,  fuch  as  Plerodotus 
of  HalicarnafTu3  the  celebrated  hiflorian  ;  Ctefias  qf 
Cnidus  the  hiflorian  of  Perfia  and  India;  Hecatseus  of 


fallen  into  our  hands.  Moft  of  the  hymns  fung  in  Greek 
temples  of  the  gods  were  compofed  in  Doric  ;  a  cir-  Language. 
cumftance  which  evinces  the  antiquity  of  that  dialed,  '  v  ’ 
and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  proves  its  affinity  to  the 
oriental  ftandard.  r^r 

After  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  thoroughly  po*Theparti- 
lifhed  by  the  Heps  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  °f  the 
trace  in  the  preceding  pages,  confcious  of  the  fu“^eir^Sw° 
perior  excellency  of  their  own  language,  the  Greeks,  [0*gU°J and 
in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  ftigmatized  every  nation  i*s  evil  corn, 
which  did  not  employ  their  language  with  the  con- lienee** 
temptuous  title  of  barbarians .  Such  was  the  delicacy 
of  their  pampered  ears,  that  they  could  not  indure 
the  untutored  voice  of  the  people  whom  they  called 
BugGugofxvoi'  This  extreme  delicacy  produced  three 
very  pernicious  eflfeds ;  for,  ift,  it  induced  them  to 
metamorphofe,  and  fometimes  even  to  mangle,  foreign 
names,  in  order  to  reduce  their  found  to  the  Grecian 
flandard  ;  and,  2d,  it  prevented  their  learning  the 
languages  of  the  eaft,  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
have  opened  to  them  an  avenue  to  the  records,  an¬ 
nals,  antiquities,  laws,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the  people  of 
thofe  countries,  in  comparifon  of  whom  the  Greeks 
themfelves  were  of  yeflerday,  and  knew  nothing.  By 
this  unlucky  bias,  not  only  they,  but  even  we  who 
derive  all  the  little  knowledge  of  antiquity  we  pof- 
fefs  through  the  channel  of  their  writings,  have  fuf- 
feied  an  irreparable  injury.  By  their  transformation  of 
oriental  names  they  have  in  a  manner  flopped  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  between  the  hilio/iea  of  Eu- 


vliktus  ;  Megafthenes  the  hiflorian,  who  lived  under 
Seleucus  Nicator ;  Hippocrates  the  celebrated  phyfi* 
clan  of  Coos  ;  Hellanicus  the  hiflorian  often  mentioned 
with  honour  by  Polybius  ;  Anacreon  of  Teia  5  Al¬ 
caeus,  Sappho  of  Lefbos,  excellent  poets;  Pherecydes 
Syrns  the  philofopher,  and  a  multitude  of  other  per¬ 
sons  of  the  fame  profeffion,  whom  it  would  be  fuper- 
iluous  to  mention  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 

The  iEolic  and  Doric  were  originally  cognate  dia- 
ledts.  When  the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponncfus  and 
fettled  in  that  peninfula,  they  incorporated  with  the 
Bohans,  and  therr  two  dialers  blended  into  one 
produced  the  new  Doric.  The  original  Dores  inha¬ 
bited  a  fugged  mountainous  region  about  OfTa  and 
Pindiis,  and  fpoke  a  rough  unpolifhed  language 
flmdar  to  the  foil  which  they  inhabited.  Andreas 
Schottus,  in  his  obfervations  on  poetry,  l.  2.  cap.  50. 
proves  from  an  old  manufeript  of  u  Theocritus,  that 
there  were  two  dialers  of  the  Done  tongue,  the 
one  ancient  and  the  other  modern  ;  that  this  poet 
employed  Ionic  and  the  modern  Doric  ;  that  the  old 
Doric  dialed:  was  rough  and  cumbrous  ;  but  that 
Theocritus  has  adopted  the  new  as  being  more  foft 
and  mellow.”  A  prodigious  number  of  poets  and 
philofophers  wrote  in  this  dialed,  fuch  as  Epichar- 
mus  the  poet ;  Ibycus  the  poet  of  Rhegium  ;  Corin- 
tia  the  poetef8  of  Thefpis,  or  Thebes,  or  Corinth, 
who  bore  away  the  prize  of  poetry  from  Pindar;  £- 
rynna  a  poetefs  of  Lelbos ;  Mofchus  the  poet  of  Sy- 
racufe  ;  Sappho  the  poetefs  of  Mitykne  ;  Pindarus 
of  Thebes  the  prince  of  lyric  poets;  Archimedes 
of  Syracufe  the  renowned  mathematician  ;  and  almoft 
all  the  Pythagorean  philofophers.  Few  hiftorians  wrote 
in  that  dialed ;  or  if  they  did,  their  works  have  not 


rope  and  Alia.  This  appears  evident  from  the  fragments 
of  Ctdias's  Perflan  hiflory,  from  Herodotus,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  and  all  the  other  Grecian  writers  who  have  occa- 
flon  to  mention  the  intercourfe  between  the  Greeks  3nd 
Periians.  3d,  It  deprived  them  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  of  their  own  language,  without  which  it  was 
impoflible  for  them  to  underhand  its  words, phrafeology, 
and  idioms,  to  the  bottom.  W c  mentioned  Plato’s  Cra- 
tylus  above.  In  that  dialogue,  the  divine  philofopher 
endeavours  to  invefligate  the  etymology  of  only  a  few 
Greek  words.  His  dedudions  are  absolutely  childifh, 
and  little  fuperior  to  the  random  conjedures  of  a 
fchool-boy.  Varro,  the  mofl  learned  of  ail  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  has  not  been  more  fuccefsful.  Both  humbled 
on  the  very  threshold  of  that  ufeful  fcience  ;  and  a 
fcholar  of  very  moderate  proficiency  in  our  days 
knows  more  of  the  origin  of  thefe  two  noble  lan¬ 
guages,  than  the  greatefl  adepts  among  the  natives 
did  in  theirs.  By  prefixes,  affixes,  tranTpofitions  of 
letters,  new  conjunctions  of  vowels  and  confonants 
for  the  fake  of  the  mulic  and  lythm,  they  have  fo  dif- 
guifed  their  words,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  de- 
velope  their  original.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  remem  - 
her  to  have  feen  a.  manufeript  in  the  hands  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  perfon  where  the  fir  ft  twelve  verfes  of  the  Iliad 
are  carefully  anaiyfed;  and  it  appears  to  our  fatisfadion 
that  almoft  eveiy  word  may  be,  and  adually  is,  traced 
back  to  a  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Chaldean,  or  ALgyp- 
tian  original  ;  And  we  arc  convinced  that  the  lame 
procefs  will  hold  good  in  the  like  number  of  verfes 
taken  from  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  poets  of 
Greece.  This  inveftigation  we  found  was  chiefly  con- 
duded  by  reducing  the  words  to  their  original  inva¬ 
riable  ftate,  which  was  done  by  ftripping  them  of 
3  Z  ft  pro 
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prefixes,  affixes,  &c.  Thefe  ftri&ures  are,  we  think, 
well  founded  ;  and  eonfequeutly  need  no  apology  to 
proteCt  them. 

Thefe  imperfe&ions,  however,  are  counterbalanced 
by  numherlefs  excellencies:  and  we  are  certainly  much 
more  indebted  to  that  incomparable  people  for  the  in¬ 
formation  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  their  writings,  than  injured  by  them  in 
not  conveying  to  us  and*  to  themfelves  more  authen¬ 
tic  and  more  ample  communications  of  ancient  events 
and  occurrences.  Without  fatiguing  our  readers  with 
fuperfluous  encomiums  on  a  language  which  has  long 
ago  been  extolled  perhaps  to  an  extravagant  degree 
by  the  labours  of  men  of  the  moft  enlarged  capacity 
and  the  moft  refined  tafte,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to 
make  a  few  obfervations  on  fpirits  and  accents;  which 
being  rather  appendages  than  effentials  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  we  have  on  purpofe  referved  for  the  laft 
place. 

Every  ward  in  the  Greek  language  beginning  with 
a  vowel  is  marked  with  a  fpirit  or  breathing  :  This 
afpiration  is  double,  namely  lenis  et  afper>  “  the  gentle, 
and  rough  or  afpirated.,,  The  gentle  accent,  though 
always  marked,  is  not  now  pronounced,  though  in 
the  earlieft  periods  of  the  language  it  was  undoubt¬ 
ed  enounced,  though  very  foftly.  Both  thefe  afpi- 
rations  were  imported  from  the  eaft.  They  were  ac¬ 
tually  the  Hebrew  n  he  and  n  heth.  The  former  de¬ 
noted  the  fpiriius  lenis ,  and  the  latter  the  fpiritus  afper . 
The  Hebrew  prefixed  ha  or  he  to  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  and  of  courfe  the  Greeks  followed 
their  example.  Thefe  people  feem  to  have  delighted  in 
afpirates  ;  and  of  confequence  the  letter  *  is,  fome 
think,  rather  too  often  affixed  to  the  terminations  of 
their  words.  Every  word  beginning  with  p  had  the 
afpirate  joined  to  P,  probably  with  a  defign  to  render 
the  afpiration  ftill  more  rough. 

*  The  Greek  accents  are  three  in  number  ;  the  acute, 
the  grave,  and  the  circumflex.  The  acute  raifes  and 
•fharpens  the  voice  ;  the  grave  depreffes  and  flattens 
it  ;  the  circumflex  firft  raifes  and  fharpens  the  voice, 
and  then  depreffes  and  flattens  it.  It  is  obvioufly 
compofed  of  the  other  two.  The  learned  author  of 
the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language  has  taken  much 
pains  to  prove  that  thefe  accents  were  actually  mufi- 
cal  notes,  invented  and  accommodated  to  raife,  de- 
prefs,  and  fufpend  the  voice,  according  to  a  fcale  of 
mufical  proportions.  It  is  fcarce  poffible,  we  think, 
for  a  modern  Greek  fcholar  to  comprehend  diftinflly 
the  ancient  theory  of  accents.  Thefe  the  native 
Greeks  learned  from  their  infancy,  and  that  With  fuch 
accuracy,  that  even  the  vulgar  among  the  Athenians 
would  have  biffed  an  a&or  or  a&refs  off  the  ftage 
or  an  orator  off  the  pulpiturn  on  account  of  a  few 
miftakes  in  the  enunciation  of  thofe  notes. 

Thefe  elevations,  depreffiona,  and  fufpenfions  of 
the  voice  upon  certain  fyllables,  muft  have  made  their 
language  found  in  the  ears  of  foreigners  fomewhat 
like  recitative,  or  fomething  nearly  refembhng  cant. 
But  the  little  variety  of  thofe  fyllabic  tones,  and  the 
voice  not  refting  upon  them,  but  running  them  on 
without  interruption,  fuffieiently  diftinguifhed  them 
from  mufic  or  cant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  think  it 
highly  probable,  that  the  wonderful  effe&s  produced 
by  the  harangues  of  the  orators  of  Greece  on  the  en* 
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raptured  minds  of  their  hearers,  were  owing  in  a  good  Gre^ 
meafure  to  thofe  artificial  mufical  tones  by  which  their  ^anguagq. 
fyllables  were  fo  happily  diverfified. 

To  this  purpofe  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  tran- 
feribe  apaffage/rom  Dion.  Halic.Df  StrufturaOrationis> 
which  we  find  tranflated  by  the  author  of  the  Origin 
andProgrefs  of  Language ,  vol.  ii.  book  3d,  partii.  chap.  7. 
page  381.  “  Rhetorical  compofition  is  a  kind  of  mu* 

lie  differing  only  from  fong  or  inftru mental  mufic,  in 
the  degree,  not  in  the  kind  ;  for  in  this  compofition 
the  words  have  melody,  rythm,  variety,  or  change* 
and  what  i3  proper  or  becoming :  So  that  the  ear  in. 
it,  as  well  as  in  mufic,  is  delighted  with  the  melody, 
moved  by  the  rythm,  is  fond  of  variety,  and  defires 
with  all  thefe  what  is  proper  and  fuitable.  The  dif¬ 
ference,  therefore,  is  only  of  greater  and  lefs.” 

With  refpeCt  to  accents,  it  may  be  cbferved  that 
only  one  fyllable  of  a  word  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  acute  accent,  however  many  there  be  in  the  word. 

It  was  thought  that  the  raifing  the  tone  upon  more  than 
one  fyllable  of  the  word,  would  have  made  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  too  various  and  complicated,  and  too  like , 
chanting. 

The  grave  accent  always  takes  place  when  the  acute  is 
wanting.  It  accords  with  the  level  of  the  difeourfe; 
whereas  the  acute  raifes  the  voice  above  it. 

The  circumflex  accent  being  compofed  of  the  other 
two,  is  always  placed  over  a  long  fyllable,  becaufe 
it  is  impoffible  firft  to  elevate  the  voice  and  then  to 
deprefs  it  on  a  fhort  one.  Indeed  among  the  Greeks 
a  long  fyllable  was  pronounced  like  two  fhort  ones  ; 
and  we  apprehend  it  was  fometimes  written  fo,  efpe- 
cially  in  later  times.  It  is  altogether,  obvious  from 
two  learned  Greek  authors,  Dion.  Halic,  and  Arifto-r 
xenus,  that  the  Greek  accents  were  a&ually  mufical 
notes,  and  that  thefe  tones  did  not  confitt  of  loud 
and  low,  or  fimply  elevating  and  depreffmg  the  voice* 
but  that  they  were  littered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  melodious  rythm  in  difeourfe. 

In  a  word,  the  acute  accent  might  be  placed  upon 
any  fyllable  before  the  antepenult,  and  rofe  to  a  fifth 
in  the  diatonical .  fcale  of  mufic  *  the  grave  fell  to 
the  third  below  it.  The  circumflex  was  regulated 
according  to  the  meafure  of  both,  the  acute  always 
preceding.  The  grave  accent  is  never  marked  except 
over  the  laft  fyllable.  When  no  accent  is  marked,, 
there  the  grave  alway3  takes  place.  Some  words  are, 
called  enclitics •  Thefe  have  no  accent  expreffed,  but. 
throw  it  back  upon  the  preceding  word.  The  cir¬ 
cumflex,  when  the  laft  fyllable  is  fhort,  is  often  found 
over  the  penult,  but  never  over  any  other  fyllable 
but  the  laft  or  the  laft  but  one. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  no  accentual  marks.  They  The  and- 
learned  thofe  modifications  of  voice  by  practice  from.ent  Greeks 
their  infancy  ;  and  we  are  affured  by  good  authority 
that  in  pronunciation  they  obferve  them  to  this  day-marks. 
The  accentual  marks  are  laid  to  have  been  invented 
by  a  famous  grammarian,  Ariftophanes  of  Byzantium,, 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater,  and  Epiphanes,  who  was  the  firft  likewife. 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  invented  punctuation.  Ac¬ 
centual  marks,  however,  were  not  in  common  uie  tilL 
about  the  feventh  century ;  at  which  time  they  art^found 
in  manuferipts.  Ii  out  curious  readers  would  wifii 
to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  theory  of  accents,  we 
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GiCfck  nuift  remit  them  to  Origin  of  Language,  vol  ii.  1.  2. 

4  'an&y— ^C’  5  a°d  to  Mr  Fofter’s  Eftay  on  the  different  Na¬ 

ture  of  Accent  and  Quantity. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  obfervations  which  we 
thought  the  nature  of  our  deftgn  obliged  us  to  make 
on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  our  more  learned  readers  may  perhaps  blame 
us  for  not  interfperfing  the  whole  difquifition  with 
quotations  from  the  mod  celebrated  writers  in  the 
language  which  has  been  the  object  of  our  refearches. 
We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  the  general  pra&ice  in 
fuch  cafes.  The  books  were  before  us,  and  we  might 
have  trapfcrihed  from  them  more  quotations  than 
the  nature  of  an  article  of  this  kind  would  permit. 
In  the  hi  ft  part  there  weie  no  books  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  to  quote  from,  becaufe  the  Greeks  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  their  own  origin,  nor  of  that  of  their  Ian- 
guage,  and  confequently  have  recorded  nothing  but 
dreams  and  fhftions  relating  to’  that  fubjeft.  Even 
when  we  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  our  in- 
quiry,  the  nature  of  the  plan  we  have  adopted  ex¬ 
cluded  in  a  great  meafure  the  ufe  of  quotations.  When 
we  drew  near  the  conclufion,  we  imagined  that  our 
learned  readers  would  naturally  have  recourfe  to  the 
pafiages  alluded  to  without  our  information,  and  that 
the  unlearned  would  not  trouble  themfelves  about  the 
matter.  The  Greek  ftudent  who  intends  to  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  this  excellent  language,  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  books 
after  mentioned. 

Books  to  be  Ariftotle’s  Rhetoric  and  Poetics,  his  book  De  Inter - 
ftudied  by  pretatiene ,  efpecially  with  Ammonius’s  Commentary. 

wh7w5hes  Al*monius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  by  far  the 
to  be  a  ma-mo  .acllte  t^le  ancient  grammarians. 

Dion.  Halfc.  De  Strudtura  Orationis ,  where,  amid  ft  a- 
bundance  of  curious  and  interefting  obfervations,  will 
be  found  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Gieek  letters. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  De  £ locutione ;  a  fhort  eftay  in¬ 
deed,  but  replete  with  inftruCtion  concerning  the  pro^ 
per  arrangement  of  words  and  members  in  fentences, 

Longinus,  the  prince  of  critics,  whofe  remains  are 
JSee  Ga^a,  above  commendation.  Theodorus  Gaza  J  and  the  other 
refugees  from  Conftantinople,  who  found  an  hofpitable 
reception  from  the  munificent  family  of  the  Medici, 
and  whofe  learned  labours  in  their  native  language 
once  more  revived  learning  and  good  tafte  in  Europe. 
Thefe,  with  fome  other  critics  of  lefs  celebrity,  but 
,  €qual  utility,  will  unlock  all  the  treafures  of  Greci¬ 

an  erudition,  without  however  difclofing  the  fource 
from  which  they  flowed.  To  thefe  one  might  add  a 
few  celebrated  moderns,  fuch  as  Monf.  Fourmont 
the  Elder,  Monf.  Gebelin,  Abbe  Pezron,  Saimafius, 
and  efpecially  the  learned  and  induftrious  Lord  Mon-, 
bod  do 

We  /hall  now  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  vail 
extent  of  the  Greek  language  even  before  the  Mace¬ 
donian  empire  was  ere&ed  ;  at  which  period,  indeed,, 
it  became  in  a  manner  nniverfal,  much  more  than  ever 
the  Latin  language  could  accomplifh  notwithftanding 
the  vaft  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Greece,  originally  HelLs,  was  a  region  of  fraall  ex-, 
tent.,  and  yet  lent  out  many  numerous  colonies  into  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  oi  the  world.  Thefe  colonies  carried  their  na¬ 
tive  .language  aLug  with  them,  and  induftrioufly  diffu- 
fed  it  wherever  they  formed  a.fettkment.  The  lones, 
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jEoles,  and  Dores,  pofTefled  themfelves  of  all  the  well  Greek 
and  north- weft  coaft  of  the  Lcfler  Afia  and  the  ad-  language, 
jacent  iflands  ;  and  there  even  the  barbarians  learned 
that  polifhed  language  The  Greek  colonies  extend¬ 
ed  themfelves  along  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea 
as  far  as  Sinope,  now  Trehizund,  and  all  the  way. 
from  the  weft  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  :  though  many  ci¬ 
ties  of  barbarians  lay  between,  the  Greek  tongue  wa3 
underftood  and  generally  fpoken  by  people  of  rank  and 
fafhion. 

There  were  Greek  cities  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
Euxine  fea  to  the  very  eaftern  point,  and  perhaps  be¬ 
yond  even  thofe  limits  ;  likewife  in  the  Taurica  Cher- 
fonefui!,  or  Crim  1  artaiy  ;  and  even  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  the  ftraits  of  Caffn,  &c.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  all  thefe  colonies,  the  Greek  language 
was  carefully  propagated  among  the  barbarians,  who 
carried  on  commerce  with  the  Greeks. 

A  great  part  of  the  fouth  of  Italy  was  planted  with 
Greek  cities  on  both  coafts ;  fo  that  the  country  was 
denominated  Magna  Gracia .  Here  the  Greek  tongue 
univerfilly  prevailed.  In  Sicily  it  was  in  a  manner 
vernacular.  The  Ionians  had  fent  a  colony  into  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Pfammitichus ;  and  a  Greek  fettlement 
had  been  formed  in  Cyrenia  many  ages  before.  The 
Phocians  had  built  Maftilia  or  Marfeilles  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  where  fome  remains  of 
the  Greek  language  are  ftill  to  be  difeovered.  Csfar 
tells  us,  that  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  regifters 
were  found  in  Greek  letters.  Perhaps  no  language 
ever  had  fo  extenftve  a  fpread,  where  it  was  not  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  law  of  conqueft. 

The  Greek  tongue,  at  this  day,  is  confined  within  Greek  fpb^  . 
very  narrow  limits.  It  is  fpoken  in  Greece  itfelf,  ex~ken  atPrc*^ 
cept  in  Epirus,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Macedonia.  fcnt‘ 

It  is  likewife  fpoken  in  the  Grecian  and  Afiatic 
iflands  in.  Candia  or  Crete,  in  fome  parts  of  the  coaft: 
of  Afia  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus:  but  in  all  thefe  re¬ 
gions,  it  is  much  corrupted  and  degenerated. 

As  a  fpecimen,  we  fhatl  infert  a  modern  Greek 
fong,  and  the  advertifement  of  a  quack  medicine* 
which,  with  other  plunder,  was  brought  by  the  Ryl-’ 
fians  from  Chocfim  or  Chotzim  in  1772. 

Song  in  modern  Greek . 

MI  hiffiKiaii  7ro\ipa;  pi  (Scccxta  to  Xipo 
Elpcu,  x. at  jke VTwivcj,  xxl  \x  yxda  ^vnvu 
'Zro  TTiXayos  rav  ruppogut  pi  Kcaaoif. 

M-.atSpvg  oXcl$gntg  apodgUg  kcci  evamtfj. 

Ms  KVpXTX  7T0 \Xu)t  KUi  p'MV  TX$xh  'XtXfltXG-pZv* 

QxAxtrcx  pXoxopzn),  vroXXx  xy^iopivvi, 

O'Cjh  xp(>ify  kxi  Py,<tx  pt  rxyxvxv.ix 

Tvvipcc  crxoTHrpei/x  xxi  ioxTxcruyytc-p'ivx^ 

Kxi  vx  pxr/i  pix  rar^ix,  \>x  roc  panx  pa^u}, 

TXty^x  n^x  vx  eugu>y  xxayx  xw/  v}^vpv> 

Nr  dgxgu  kxi  $ev  vipno^M  yixTi  XipUx  2tv  3-0£v, 

M’  XTiXiruiuv  otx  xgpsvx  tt5 

ID  pi  ocvrd  xxv  vx  7irwyx  criXxpUivx  ivyuf 
Kxi  TVTX  at  ipTTo^v  vx  pi  pvXx%uy<, 

Tranjlation. 


Rough 


my  trail  bark  proud  oillows  clofe 
To  plunge  her  deep  in  lafting  nigfit. 
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Rough  Teas  of  fils  inceffant  roar. 

Fierce  winds  adverfe,  with  howling  blaft, 

Heave  furge  on  furge.  Ah  1  far  from  (bore 
My  foundling  fluff  (hall  fink  at  iaft. 

Involv’d  in  low’ring  darkfome  clouds, 

’Mid  fultry  fogs,  I  pant  for  breath  ; 

Huge  foaming  billows  rend  my  fhrouds, 

While  yawning  gulphs  extend  beneath. 

From  lvurfting  clouds  loud  thunders  roll, 

And  deaf’ning  peals  terrific  fpread  ; 

Red  lightnings  dart  From  pole  to  pole, 

And  burfl  o’er  my  devoted  head. 

When  fball  the  friendly  dawning  rays 
Guide  me  to  pleafures  once  pofleft ; 

And  breezy  gales,  o’er  peaceful  feas, 

Waft  to  fome  port  of  endlefs  reft  ? 

In  dark  defpair,  with  tempefts  toft, 

I  veer  my  fail  from  fide  to  fide. 

Conduct  me,  Heav’n  1  to  yond’  fair  coaft, 

Or  plunge  me  in  the  ’whelming  tide. 

The  Quack  Bill. 

BA  AS  A  MON  THE  ’lEPOYSAAHM,  AUG 
TAtX,  KAl  N0YPIAI2,  KAI 
nAAEAlS  PETZETA1S. 

TOYTO  to  jm .TruXtrx.f'CQV  ag  to  *$v vxtov 

/3  or, dei  r»jr  %r>viv<rtv  bvvapum  t>iv  x.ct£<huv*  <rvy,uvH  oXa? 

nxq  iptppifas  t»)?  koiAic*?  eh  rhv  wuw  Tree- 

fa uov.  5I argiuH  tA?  nthriyxi  t«  Kj  t*  irvsv 

acvoq  yyovv  *-As/x<ma.  xi»«  t x  tcctrctpAnx  t£v  yuvctDcZv.  ’£'? 

ti^yug  irpTC(*  vu  gxgereu  fA  to  | *v$o  t o<rov 
hq  nu Aaiscj.  Qtov  hoviag^  xxSvg  v  ewa$*£*$,  xu\ 

pax**?****  Urfsoet  xu&i A»?rb  $/ro*«c, 

icj  oAas  T<ij  @(>'0fjLt£0L<;  TrA^ycs?  O^tf  to  koxccXov 

§aviAoirwqy  vQitel  *h  r a  at/r*a  0*r«  t^«%ouv  e/x-wucv  »oi  ra- 
.£T*,  xo^Tryj  l9X«yv  ^’KcoyfA.ocrlotq  fitgxfJ.**** 

Igipphov  elq  civTOf  &CMTCU  t«;  vteytpwat  iifTMiX*- 
cc7q  Yj  $*A QV»  i*T£SU$Z.  %  2yVfl6f*,W»«  tA  O^VTIflft  0^« 

xwfr  Taf<  fc  &A*uv  va  wow*  ffonSS  *J  airo  r»jv  ttccvHxXxv. 

*H  ooo-ij  i(T6>Ti£iKv<;  5}  k)  $cohK*  K^7T8g  etg 

'oXiyov  *eucr},  v  kxi  npv,  to  *a$£  t*%i>  fycsJv.  &;  to  pi- 
T^«g‘C£Tfltb  «‘v*  ^jeaoW  PipMOpSW' 

JAA*jSg;  Qa\<rufAov  tS  B$tcrjAe*y. 

Inftead  of  giving  a  literal  and  bald  translation  of 
this  advertifement,  which  runs  exadly  in  the  ftyle  of 
other  quack  bills,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  medicine  recommended  is  frid,  when  taken  in¬ 
wardly,  to  raife  the  fpirits,  remove  coftivenefs  and  in¬ 
veterate  coughs ;  to  cure  pains  of  the  breaft  and  belly¬ 
aches;  to  affift  refpiration,  and  remove  certain  female 
obftru&ions.  When  applied  externally,  it  cures  wounds 
and  fores,  whether  old  or  frefh,  removes  ringing  o 
the  ears,  faftens  the  teeth  when  loofe,  and  (lengthens 

the  gum3.  ■  .  .  . ,  ,  . 

All  this,  and  much  more,  it  is  faid  to  do  m  a  won¬ 
derful  manner  ;  and  is  declared  to  be  the  true  royal 
balfam  of  Jerufalem,  and  an  univerfal  fpecific. 

It  is  indeed  next  to  a  miracle  that  fo  many  monu¬ 
ments  of  Grecian  literature  are  Hill  to  be  found  among 
men.  Notwithftanding  the  burning  of  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandria,  and  the  almoft  numberlefs  wars, 
maffacres,  and  devaftations,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  in  a  manner  defolated  thofe  countries  where  the 
Greek  language  once  flour ifhed  ;  we  are  told  that 
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there  flill  remain  about  3000  book3  written  in  that 
language.  r  ,  u— v— 

We  fhall  now  conclude  this  feaion  with  a  brief  de-  J?9 
tail  of  the  moil  diftinguifhed  ftages  and  variations  Diftin- 
through  which  this  noble  tongue  made  its  progrefsg^e^ 
from  the  age  of  Homer  to  the  taking  of  ConftaRti- the  Grce^ 
nople,  an.  ant.  Chr.  1453  ;  a  period  of  more  than  2000  language, 
"years. 

Homer  gave  the  Greek  poetry  its  colour  and  con- 
fiftency,  and  enriched,  as  well  as  harmonized,  the 
language.  It  feems,  from  the  coincidence  of  epithets 
and  cadence  in  Homer  and  Hefiod,  that  the  Greek  he¬ 
roic  verfe  was  formed  fpontaneoully,  by  the  old 
a  fort  of  Improvifatori ;  and  that  Homer  and  his  firft 
followers  adopted  their  verification.  The  Iliad  and 
Odyfley  have  much  of  the  air  of  extempore  compofi- 
tions  ;  an  epithet  is  never  wanting  to  fill  up  a  verfe  ; 

‘  and  a  fet  of  expreffioiis  are  mechanically  annexed  to 
fuch  ideas  as  were  of  frequent  recurrence.  Hence 
that  copioufnefs  and  wafte  of  words  in  the  old 
bard,  which  forms  fuch  a  contrail  to  the  condenfed 
and  laboured  compofition  of  Virgil. 

The  Greek  profe  was  of  a  more  difficult  ftruaure  ; 
and  it  may  be  diftributed  into  different  flyles  or  de¬ 
grees  of  purity.  Of  the  profe-authors  now  extant, 
the  firft  and  beft  ftyle  is  that  of  Herodotus,  and  of 
Plato  in  the  florid  or  mixed  kind,  of  Xenophon  in  the 
pure  and  limple,  of  Thucydides  and  Demofthenes  in 
the  auftcre.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  fo  conducive  to 
form  a  good  tafte  in  compofition  as  the  ftudy  of  thefe 

wr  iters.  . 

The  ftyle  of  Polybius  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  the  Greek  language  :  it  was  the  idiotic  or  po¬ 
pular  manner  of  expreffion,  efpecially  among  military 
men,  In  his  time,  about  the  150th  Olympiad.  It  be¬ 
came  the  model  of  fucceeding  writers,  by  introducing 
a  Ample  unlludied  expreffion,  and  by  emancipating 
them  from  the  anxious  labour  of  the  old  Greeks  re- 
fpefting  the  cadence  and  choice  of  words.  The  ftyle 
of  the  New  Teftament,  being  plain  and  popular,  fre¬ 
quently  refembles  that  of  Polybius,  as  has  been  fhown 
by  Rapbelius,  and  by  Kirchmaier,  de  parallelifmo.  N. 

T.  ei  Polybii,  I725. 

Before  this  hiftorian,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had 
formed  a  new  or  Helleniftic  ftyle,  refulting  from  the 
expreffion  of  oriental  ideas  and  idioms  in  Greek  words, 
after  that  language  had  loll  of  its  purity,  as  it  gained 
in  general  life,  by  the  conquefts  of  Alexander.  The 
Helleniftic  is  the  language  of  the  Septuagint,  the  A- 
pocrypha,  the  New  Teftament,  and  partly  of  Philo 
and  Jofephus.  This  mixture  in  the  ftyle  of  the  evan- 
gelifls  and  apoftlee,  is  one  credential  of  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  beft  of  all  books,  a  book  which  could  not 
have  been  written  but  by  Jewilh  authors  in  the  fiift 
century.  See  the  fine  remarks  of  Bifhop  Warburton, 
Doarine  of  Grace,  book  i.  ch.  8— io.  Critics  lafe 
their  labour  in  attempting  to  adjuft  the  Script ure- 
Greek  to  the  ftandard  of  Atticifm. 

The  diaion  of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  and  geogra¬ 
phers  of  the  Auguftan  age,  is  formed  on  that  of  Po¬ 
lybius  ;  but  improved  and  modernized,  like  the  Fng- 
lifli  of  the  prefent  age,  if  compared  with  that  of  Cla¬ 
rendon  or  Bacon.  More  perfpicuous  than  refined,  it 
was  well  fuited  to  fuch  compilations  as  were  then 
written  by  men  of  letters,  fuch  as  Dionyfius,  Diodo- 
*  ms. 
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■Greek  rus,  and  Strabo,  without  much  experience  or  rank  in 
■Language.  public  fife. 

v  "  The  ecclcfiaftical  flyle  was  cultivated  in  tire  Chri- 
ftian  fchools  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Conftanti- 
nople  ;  rank  and  luxuriant,  full  of  oriental  idioms,  and 
formed  in  a  great  meafure  ou  the  Sepiuagint  verfion. 
Such  is,  for  inftance,  the  fly le  of  Eufebius.  After 
him,  the  heft  Chnftian  writers  poliftied  the  ir  compo- 
fitions  in  the  fchools  of  rhetoric  under  the  later  So- 
phifts.  Hence  the  popular  and  flowing  purity  of  St 
Chryfofiome,  who  has  more  good  fenfe  than  Plato, 
and  perhaps  as  many  good  words. 

On  the  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  there  b  a 
good  diflertation  by  Ducange,  de  cau/is  corrupt e  Gr<e~ 
citatisy  prefixed  to  his  Gloffary,  together  with  Portius’s 
Grammar  of  the  modern  Greek.  This  laft  ftage  of 
the  Greek  language  is  a  miferable  pi&ure  of  Turkifh 
barbarifm.  And,  which  is  lr.oft  furprifing,  there  is 
np  city  of  Greece  where  the  language  is  more  diffe¬ 
rent  h-om  the  ancient  than  at  Athens.  The  reafon 
of  that  is,  becaufe  it  has  been  long  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  multitude  of  different  nations. 

To  conclude,  the  Greeks  have  left  the  moft  durable 
monuments  of  human  wifdom,  fortitude,  ma.-nificence, 
and  ingenuity,  in  their  improvement  of  every  art 
and  fcience,  and  in  the  fhieft  writings  upon  every  fuh- 
jed  neceffary,  profitable,  elegant,  or  entertaining. 

The  Greeks  have  furniffed  the  brighteft  examples 
of  every  virtue  and  accomplifhent,  natural  or  acqui¬ 
red,  political,  moral,  or  military  :  they  exet  lied  in 
mathematics  and  philofophy  ;  in  all  the  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment,  in  archite&ure,  navigation,  commerce,  war: 
as  orators,  poets,  and  hiftorians,  they  ftand  as  yet  un¬ 
rivalled,  and  are  like  to  Rand  fo  for  ever  ;  nor  are 
they  lefs  to  be  admired  for  the  excrcifes  and  amufe- 
ments  they  invented,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
the  inflitution  of  their  public  games,  their  theatres, 
i$e>  and  fports. 

No  perfeft  Let  us  further  obferve,  that  in  vain  our  readers  will 
©f^ny1011  look  foy  tkefc  admireti  excellencies  in  any  of  the  beft 
Greek  au-  inflations  from  the  Greek:  -they  may  indeed  com- 
>thor.  municate  fome  knowledge  of  what  the  originals  con¬ 
tain  ;  they  may  prefent  you  with  propofitions,  charac¬ 
ters,  and  events:  but  allowing  them  to  be  more  faith¬ 
ful  and  more  accurate  than  they  really  are,  or  can  well 
be,  ft  ill  they  are  no  better  than  copies,  in  which  the 
fpirit  and  luftre  of  the  originals  are  almoft  totally  loft. 
The  mind  may  be  inftrufted,  but  will  not  be  enchant¬ 
ed  :  The  pi&ure  may  bear  fome  faint  refemblance,  and 
if  painted  by  a  mafterly  hand  give  pleafnre  ;  but  who 
would  be  fat  is  tied  with  the  canvas,  when  he  may  pof- 
fefs  the  real  objedl  ?  who  would  prefer  a  piece  of  co¬ 
loured  glaf3  to  a  diamond  ?  It  is  net  polfible  to  pre^ 
ferve  the  beauties  of  the  original  in  a  tranflation.— 
The  powers  of  the  Greek  are  vaftly  beyond  thofe  of 
any  other  tongue.  Whatever  the  Greeks  deferibe  i3 
always  felt,  and  almoft  feen  ;  motion  and  mufic  are  in 
every  tone,  and  enthufiafm  and  inchamment.  poffefs 
the  mind  : 

Gratis  ingenium,  Gratis  dedit  ore  roiundo , 

Mufa  loqui .  Hor* 
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Sect.  VIIL  Of  the  Latin  Language.  ^Language, 

This  language,  like  every  other  fpoken  by  barba¬ 
rians,  was  in  its  beginning  rough  and  uncultivated _ 

What  people  the  Romans  were,  is  a  point  in  which  1S1 
antiquarians  are  not  yet  agreed.  In  their  own  opin ‘on  Origin 
they  were  fprung  from  the  Trojans  *;  Dion.  Halicar. the 
derives  them  from  the  Greeks  f  ;  and  Plutarch  informs  ^Telr*155 
us+  that  fome  people  imagined  that  they  were  fprung  language, 
from  the  Pelafgi.  The  fad  is,  they  were  a  mixture  .  Lit.%hu 
'of  people  colleded  out  of  Latinm  and  the  adjacent 
parts,  which  a  variety  of  accidents  had  drawn  toge-  f  ""Ani} 
ther,  to  eRabliHi  themfelves  on  that  mountainous  re-*Whb 
gion,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own  property,  and  plun-  f 
der  that  of  their  neighbours.  They  were  in  all  pro-”^* 
bability  compofed  of  Arcadians,  Sabines,  Latins,  He- 
trufeans,  Umbrians,  Gfcans,  Pelafgi,  &c.  j  and  if  fo, 
their  language  muft  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dialcds  peculiar  to  all  thefe  difeordant 
tribes. 

The  Latin  language  ought  then  to  be  a  mingled 
mafs  of  the  Arcadian,  that  is,  the  Adollan  ij  Greek,  i|  Strabo 
the  Pelafgic,  Hetrufcan,  and  Celtic  diale&s.  Thefe  lib.  v.  ’ 
jarring  elements,  like  the  people  to  whom  they  be-  tlionyf.  Ha* 
longed  refpe&ively,  gradually  incorporated,  and  pro-7^?!^ 
duced  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Latin  tongue.  t>3'  lb* l* 

The  Arcadians  were  a  Pelafgic  §  tribe,  and  confe-  §  Strabo^ 
quently  fpoke  a  dialect  of  that  ancient  Greek  pro mJLerodotus* 
duced  by  the  coalition  of  this  tribe  with  the  favage 
aborigines  of  Greece.  This  dialed  was  the  ground- 
work  of  the  Latin.  Every  fcholar  allows,  that  the 
.iLohan  Greek,  which  was  ftrongly  tmdtured  with  the. 

Pelafgic,  was  the  model  i-pon  which  the  Latin  language 
was  formed,  from  this  deduction  it  appears,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  i«  much  more  ancient  thaii  the  modern 
Greek  ;  and  of  onirfe  we  may  add,  that  the  Greek,  as 
it  Rood  before  it  was  thoroughly  poliflied,  bore  a  very 
near  refemblance  to  that  language.  Hence  we  think 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  is  neceffary  in  order  to  underftand  the 
Greek.  Let  us  not  then  expert  to  find  the  real  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  academic  groves 
of  Athens,  or  in  Smyrna,  or  in  Rhodope,  or  in  Hae- 
mos ;  hut  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  on  the  ficlda 
of  Laurentum. 

A  very  confiderable  part  of  the  Latin  tongue  wa* 
derived  from  the  Pletrufcan.  That  people  were  the 
matters  of  the  Romans  in  every  thing  facred.  From 
them  they  learned  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  arranging  games  and  public  feftivals,  the  art 
of  divination,  the  interpretation  oT  omens,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  lu  ft  ration  3,  expiations.  See.  It  would,  we  be¬ 

lieve,  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  RJafgi*  and  Hetruf-  *  rw, 
ci  (x)  were  the  iame  race  of  people  ;  and  if  this  was*,,  lib.ir! 
the  cafe,  their  languages  mult  have  differed  in  dialed 
only. 

The  Umbrian  or  Celtic  enters  deeply  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Latin  tongue.  For  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  appeal  to  Pelloutier ,  Built? s  Mmoires  de  la 
Langue  Critique,  partte  premiere,  Abbs  Pezroids  Origin 


{*)  The  Hetrufci  were  varioufly  denominated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  former  called  them 

<TVPO} jyp*  * 
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of  Ancient  Nations ,  &c.  Whether  the  old  Celtic  dif- 
fered  effentially  from  the  Pelafgic  and  Hetmfcan, 
would  be  a  matter  of  curious  investigation,  were  this 
a  proper  fubjeft  for  the  prefent  article. 

The  Latin  abounds  with  oriental  words,  efpecially 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Perfian.  Thefe  are  certainly 
remains  of  the  Pelafgic  and  Hetrufcan  tongues,  fpo- 
ken  originally  by  people  who  emigrated  from  regions 
where  thofe  were  pints  of  the  vernacular  language. — 
The  Greeks,  in  policing  their  language,  gradually 
diflorted  and  disfigured  vaft  numbers  of  the  rough  ea- 
{lern  vocables,  which  made  a  very  great  part  of  it. 
(See  the  preceding  feftioo). 

The  Romans,  of  lefs  delicate  organs,  left  them  in 
their  natural  ftate,  and  their  natural  air  readily  bewrays 
their  original.  We  had  colle&ed  a  large  lift  of  La¬ 
tin  words  ftill  current  in  the  eaft  ;  but  find  that  Tho- 
,  maffin  +  and  Ogerius  (y),  and  efpecially  Monf.  Gebe- 
lin,  in  his  moft  excellent  Latin  Diaionary,  have  ren¬ 
dered  that  labour  fuperfluous. 

In  this  language,  too,  there  are  not  a  few  Gothic 
terms.  How  thefe  found  their  way  into  the  Latin, 
’it  is  not  cafy  to  difcover,  inilefs,  as  Pelloutier  fuppofes, 
the  Celtic  and  Gothic  languages  were  originally  the 
fame  :  or  perhaps  we  may  conjecture,  that  fuch  words 
were  parts  of  a  primitive  language,  which  was  at  one 
time  univerfal. 

There  are,  befides,  in  the  Latin  a  great  number  ot 
obfolete  Greek  words,  which  were  in  procefs  of  time 
obliterated,  and  others  fubftituted  in  their  room ;  fo  that, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  the  moft  effec¬ 
tual  method  to  diftinguifh  the  difference  between  the 
early  and  modern  Greek,  would  be  to  compare  the 
ancient  Latin  with  the  latter;  there  being,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  very  little  difference  between  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  eavlieft  periods. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman 
letters  were  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Greek. 
Forrrue  Uteris  Latinis  qua  veterrimis  Gracorum ,  fays  Ta¬ 
citus  *  ;  and  Pliny  +  fays  the  fame  thing,  and  for  the 
truth  of  his  affertion  he  appeals  to  a  monument  ex¬ 
tant  in  liis  own  times.  ,  „ 

Thefe  old  Greek  letters  were  no  other  than  the  re- 
Hfgic  which  we  have  fhown  from  Diodorus  Siculus 
/fee  preceding  Sedion)  to  have  been  prior  to  the  Cad- 
mean.  For  the  figure  of  thefe  letters,  fee  Aft le,  Po- 
flellus,  Montfaucon,  Palaegraphia  Graeca,  Monf.  Ge- 
belin,  and  our  Plates  IX  and  X.  . 

That  the  Latins  borrowed  the  plan  of  their  declen- 
fions  from  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  the  exad  re- 
f-mblance  of  the  terminations  of  the  cafes  throughout 
the  three  fimilar  declenfions.  In  nouns  of  the  hrit 
declenfion,  the  refemblance  is  too  palpable  to  ltand 
in  need  of  illuftratica.  In  the  fecond,  the  Greek  ge- 
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nitive  i3  «.  In  Latin  the  0  is  thrown  out,  and  the  Latin 
termination  becomes  i.  In  the  Greek  feaion,  we  Language. 
have  obferved,  that  the  founds  of  ,  and  „  differed  very  ” 
little  ;  therefore  the  Latins  ufed  ,  inftead  of  v.  The 
Latin  dative  ends  in  0,  which  is  the  Greek  dative, 
throwing  away  1  fubfcriptum ,  which  was  but  faintly 
founded  in  that  language.  No  genuine  Greek  word 
ended  in  y.  or  m. 

The  Hellens  Teemed  to  have  abhorred  that  bellow, 
ing  liquid  ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  they  imported 
it  from  the  cad,  as  well  as  the  other  letters,  and  that 
they  employed  it  in  every  other  capacity,  except  in 
■that  of  clofing  words.  In  the  termination  of  flexions, 
they  changed  it  into  ,. 

The  Latins  retained  m,  which  had  been  imported 
to  them  as  a  terminating  letter  at  an  era  before  the 
Greek  language  had  undergone  its  laft  refinement. — 

Hence  the  Latin  accufative  in  um,  inftead  of  the 
Greek  The  vocative  cafe,  we  imagine,  was  in 
this  declenfion  originally  like  the  nominative,  The 
Latins  have  no  dual  number,  becaufe,  in  our  opinion, 
the  iEolian  dialed,  from  which  they  copied,  had 
none.  It  would  be,  we  think,  a  violent  ftretch  of 
etymological  exertion,  to  derive  either  the  Latin  ge¬ 
nitive  plural  of  the  fecond  declenfion  from  the  fame 
cafe  of  the  Greek,  or  .that  of  the  latter  from  the  for¬ 
mer;  we  therefore  leave  this  anomaly,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  account  for  its  original  formation.  The 
third  declenfions  in  both  languages  are  fo  exadly  pa¬ 
rallel,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  compare  them. 

The  dative  plural  here  is  another  anomaly,  and  we 
think  a  very  difagreeable  one,  which  we  leave  to  the 
conjedures  of  more  profound  etymologifts. 

For  the  other  peculiarities  of  Latin  nouns,  as  they 
are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Greek,  we  muft  beg 
leave  to  remit  our  readers  to  that  fedion  for  informa¬ 
tion.  ....  -  1  i83 

The  Latins  have  no  articles,  which  is  certainly  a  DeEdeircy 
defeft  in  their  language.  The  Pelafgic,  from  which  of  articles, 
they  copied,  had  not  adopted  that  word  in  the  de- 
monftrative  fenfe.  Homer  indeed  feldom  ufes  it;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  the  more  early  Greek  ufed  it 
lefs  frequently,  at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  above-mentioned. 

Thus  in  Latin,  when  I  fay,  video  hominebt,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  find  out  by  the  bare  words  whether  the  word 
hominem  intimates  “  a  man,”  or  “  the  man  whereas 
in  Greek  it  would  be  Bx,™  I  fee  a  man, 

tov  av8pa*o»,  I fee  the  man.  Hence  the  firft  expreifion 
is  indefinite,  and  the  fecond  definite.  jg^ 

The  fubftantive  verb  fum  in  Latin  feems  to  be  Origin  of 
partly  formed  from  the  Greek  and  partly  not.  Somethe  fubftan 
of  the  perfons  of  the  prefent  tenfe  have  a  near  refem-  tive  verb, 
blance  to  the  Greek  verb  or  «V«,  While  others  vary 
widely  from  that  archetype.  The  impeded  preterite 


;  which  was  their  true  name,  for  they  adua  ly  emigrated  from  T.rihrfh, .or  the ^  weftern .  coaft  0  ^ 

Minor  and  confequently  Herodotus  everywhere  ca  ls  them  ‘V^^^ably  from  the 

in  that  dialed  they  were  called  from  Tarfus  The  Romans  Itylea  tne  ./  •  F  onies  of  rellg;on. 

sfiss  s  tstsss  s  slM  arsyjSK  - .  • 

.763.  If  **  b»k.  ...  not ..  hand,  Dr  Li, to’.  Die 

ti-onaiy  will,  in  a  good  meafvire,  lupply  their  place. 
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Latin  and  prseterperfedl  have  nothing  common  with  the 
I  language.  Qrcek  verb,  and  cannot,  we  think,  be  forced  into  an 
V"  v  alliance  with  it.  The  future  ero  was  of  old  efo ,  and 
is  indeed  genuine  Greek.  Upon  the  whole,  in  our 
apprehenlion  the  Latin  fubftantive  verb  more  nearly 
refemble8  the  Perfian  verb  hejlen  than  that  of  any  other 
,gj  language  we  are  acquainted  with. 

And  of  o-  From  what  exemplar  the  Latin  verbs  were  derived, 
ther  verbs.  js  not,  we  think,  eafily  afeertained.  We  know  that  at* 
tempts  have  been  made  to  deduce  them  all  from  the 
-dEolic  Greek,  and  that  the  Romans  themfelves  were 
extremely  fond  of  this  chimera ;  but  the  almoft  num- 
berlefs  irregularities,  both  in  the  formation  and  con¬ 
jugation  of  their  verbs,  induce  us  to  believe  that  only 
a  part  of  them  were  formed  upon  that  model.  We 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  terminations  in  bam ,  bas> 
bat ,  bamus ,  &c.  are  produced  by  their  union  wi'h  a 
fragment  of  fome  obfolete  verb,  which  is  now  wholly 
lolu  In  the  verb  amo,  e.g .  we  are  fure  that  the  radix  am 
is  the  Hebrew  word  mother ;  but  how  am-abam>  am - 
aboy  am-arem  were  fabricated,  and  sconne£led  with  the 
radical  am ,  is  not  fo  eafily  determined.  That  Latin 
verbs  are  compofed  of  an  inflexible  radix  and  another 
flexible  verb,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  what  this  flexible  auxiliary  was,  we  think,  cannot 
cow  be  clearly  afeertained.  It  is  not  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that  fuch  part3  of  the  verbs  as  deviate  from 
the  Greek  archetype  were  fupplied  by  fragments  of 
the  verb  ha>  which  pervades  all  the  branches  of  the 
Gothic  language,  and  has,  we  think,  produced  the 
Latin  verb  habeo u  When  the  Greeks  began  to  ety¬ 
mologize,  they  feldom  overpafled  the  verge  of  their 
own  language  :  the  Latins  puifued  nearly  the  fame 
courfe.  If  their  own  language  prefented  a  plaufible 
etymology,  they  embraced  it ;  if  not,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  had  recourfe  to  the  Greek  ;  and  this  was  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  their  etymological  refearches.  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Feftu3,  &c.  and  even  Varro,  the  mofl  learn' 
ed  of  all  the  Romans,  flop  here  ;  all  beyond  is  ei¬ 
ther  doubt  or  impenetrable  darknef3.  The  opinion 
above-mentioned  we  offer  only  as  a  conjecture  ;  the 
decifion  we  leave  to  more  able  critics. 

The  want  of  aorifts  or  indefinite  tenfes  feems  to  us 
a  palpable  defeCt  in  the  Latin  language.  The  ufe  of 
thefe  among  the  Greeks  enabled  the  writer  to  exprefs 
the  fpeciftc  variations  of  time  with  more  accuracy  and 
precifion  than  the  Latins,  who  never  attempted  to 
fpecify  them  by  any  other  tenfes  but  the  imperfeCl  and 
pluperfeCt.  Indeed  we  fhould  imagine,  that  both  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  were  much  inferior  to  the  Englifh 
in  this  refped.  The  Latin  word  legOy  for  example, 
may  be  tranflated  into  Englifh  three  diffeient  ways: 
lft,  /  read;  2d,  I  do  reads  3d,  I  am  reading . 

The  Latins,  in  reducing  verbs  to  their  four  conju¬ 
gations,  formed  their  inflexions  in  a  very  irregular 
manner.  Many  verbs  of  the  firft  clafs  infleCt  their 
praeterite  and  fupine  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  :  thus 
domoy  inftead  of  giving  avi  and  atum ,  has  ui  and  it  urn, 
like  monui  and  monitum.  Again,  not  a  few  verbs  of 
the  third  conjugation  have  hi  and  itum,  as  if  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  fourth  ;  e.  g.  peto,  petiviy  petitum .  Then, 
fome  verbs  have  io  in  the  prefent,  hi  in  the  praeterite, 
and  itum  in  the  fupine,  while,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
analogy,  they  in  reality  belong  to  the  third  :  fuch  are 
cupioy  cupivi ,  cupitumy  cupere ,  &c.  Some  verbs  of  the 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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fecond  conjugation  have  their  praeterite  and  fupine  as  Latin 
if  they  belonged  to  the  third  ;  thus y  jubeoy  ju/Jiy  juffumy  Language. 
jubere  ;  augeOy  auxi ,  auflum,  augere .  Some  verbs,  which  ' 

are  actually  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  have  their  prae¬ 
terite  and  fupine  as  if  they  were  of  the  third  ;  thus 
fentioy  fenjiy  fenfumy  /entire  ;  haurio ,  haujiy  haujlum>  hau~ 
rire ,  &c.  If  thefe  are  not  manifeft  irregularities,  we 
cannot  fay  what  deferves  the  name.  The  faCl  feems 
to  Hand  thus:  The  Romans  were  originally  a  banditti 
of  robbers,  bankrupts  runaway  Haves,  fhepherds,  huf- 
bandmen,  and  peafants  of  the  moft  unpolifhed  charac¬ 
ter.  They  were  engaged  in  perpetual  broils  and  quar¬ 
rels  at  home,  and  feldom  enjoyed  repofe  abroad.  Their 
profefilon  was  robbery  and  plunder.  Like  old  Ifh- 
mael,  their  hands  were  againft.  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  againft  them.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety 
no  time  was  left  for  cultivating  the  fciences.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  arts  of  war  and  government  were  their 
foie  profefilon.  This  is  fo  true,  that  their,  own  poet 
characterizes  them  in  the  following  manner : 
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Excudunt  alii  fpirantia  mollius  ara}  &c. 
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Another  blemifh  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  occafioned  The  Latin 
by  it3  wanting  a  participle  of  the  praeterite  tenfe  in  the 'deficient  in 
aCtive  voice.  This  defect  is  perpetually  felt,  and  isthe participles, 
caufe  of  an  auk  ward  circumlocution  wherever  it  happens 
to  prefent  itfelf.  Thus,  "  The  general  having  crofted 
the  river,  drew  up  his  army;”  Imperatory  cum  iranfiijfet 
/lumen y  aciem  in/lruxit.  Here  cum  traiifiijfet j lumen  is  a  ma- 
nifeft  circumlocution,  which  is  at  once  avoided  in  the 
Greeks  b*f*a*  ’*tp*cax  tov  xotu^ov,  See.  This  muft  always 
prove  an  incumbrance  in  the  cafe  of  aCtive  intranfitive 
verbs.  When  aCfcive  deponent  verbs  occur,  it  is  eafily 
avoided.  Thus,  “‘Casfar  having  encouraged  the  fol- 
diers,  gave  the  fignal  for  joining  battle Gafar  color - 
tatus  militesy  preelii  commit  ten  di  Jignum  dedit . 

Another  palpable  defied  in  this  language  arifes  from 
the  want  of  a  participle  of  the  prefent  paflive.  This 
again  muft  produce  an  inconveniency  upon  many  oc- 
cafions,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  Latin  ftudent  al- 
molt  every  moment. 

The  two  fupine3  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  fub-  Supines  and 
ftantive* nouns  of  the  fourth  declenfion.  How  thefe  Ser^nds. 
afTumed  the  nature  of  verbs  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 

When  they  are  placed  after  verbs  or  nouns,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  attended  with  no  difficulty ;  but  how  they  fhould 
acquire  an  aClive  fignincation,  and  take  the  cafe  of  the 
verb  with  which  they  are  conneCIed,  implies,  we  fhould 
think,  a  ftretch  of  prerogative. 

The  Latin  gerunds  form  another  unnatural  anoma¬ 
ly.  Every  Latin  fcholar  knows  that  thofe  words  are 
nothing  but  the  neuters  of  the  participles  of  the  future 
paflive.  The  fabricators  of  the  Latin  tongue,  how¬ 
ever,  elevated  them  from  their  primary  condition,  gi¬ 
ving  them  upon  many  occafions  an  adlive  fignification. 

In  this  cafe  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
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Quern  penes  arbitrium  e/l  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi . 

Another  inconveniency,  perhaps  more  feverely  felt 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  arifes  from  the  want  of  the 
ufe  of  the  prefent  participle  of  the  verb  fum.  Every 
body  knows  what  a  conveniency  is  derived  from  the 
frequent  ufe  of  the  participle  in  Greek  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  appears  to  us  fomewhat  furprifing  that  the 
4  A  Latins 
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Latin  Latins  neglc&ed  to  introduce  the  participle  ens  into 
Language.  tke;r  ianguagC.  In  thi*9  we  believe  they  are  lingular. 

Here  again  a  circumlocution  becomes  neceffary  in  fuch 
a  cafe  as  the  following  :  “  The  fenate  being  at  Rome, 
pa  fled  a  decree.”  Inftead  of  faying  fenatus  ens  Rom*, 
legem  tuUt ,  we  are  obliged  to  fay  cum  fenatus  Roma  (Jfet , 
&c.  If  the  words  ens  or  exiflens  had  been  adopted,  as 
in  the  Greek,  this  odious  circumlocution  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Many  other  defers  of  the  like  kind  will  occur  to 
every  perfon  who  fhall  choofe  to  f*  arch  for  them,  and 
thofe  in  the  moft  approved  claflical  authors.  .  Perhaps 
our  mentioning  fo  many  may  be  deemed  invidious  by 
the  admirers  of  that  language  ;  but  we  write  from 
790  convi&ion,  and  that  muft  be  our  apology. 

Different  If  one  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  ftrufture  of 
genius  of  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  will,  we  think, 

the  Latin  be  convinced  that  their  chara&eriftic  features 

languages.  are  extremely  different.  The  genius  of  the  former 
feems  eafy  and  natural ;  whereas  that  of  the  latter, 
notwithftanding  the  united  efforts  of  poets,  orators, 
and  phiiofophers,  ftill  bears  the  marks  of  violence  and 
reflraint.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Latin  tongue 
was  prefled  into  the  fervice,  and  compelled^  almoft 
againft  its  will  to  bend  to  the  laws  of  the  Grecian  mo¬ 
del.  Take  a  fentence  of  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Ara¬ 
bian,  See.  and  try  to  tranflate  it  into  Greek  without 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  you  will 
find  it  no  difficult  attempt ;  but  make  the  fame  trial 
with  refpeft  to  the  Latin,  and  you  will  probably  find  the 
labour  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty.  To  tranflate 
Greek  into  Englifh  is  no  laborious  talk  ;  the  texture  of 
the  two  languages  is  fo  congenial,  that  the  words  and 
phrafes,  and  even  the  idiomatic  expreflions,  naturally 
Hide  into  each  other.  With  the  Latin  the  cafe  is  quite 
otherwife  ;  and  before  elegant  Englifn  can  be  produ¬ 
ced,  one  mull  deviate  conflderably  from  the  original. 
Should  we  attempt  to  tranflate  a  piece  of  Englifh  in¬ 
to  Greek,  and  at  the  fame  time  into  Latin,  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  former  would  be  attended  with  much 
lefs  difficulty  than  that  of  the  latter,  fuppofing  the 
tranflator  equally  (killed  in  both  languages. 

Caufes  of  This  incongruity  feems  to  fpring  from  the  follow- 
this  dif-  ing  caufe.  Before  any  man  of  confidernble  abilities, 
ferenee.  either  in  the  capacity  of  a  poet,  grammarian,  or  rheto¬ 
rician,  appeared  at  Rome,  the  language  had  acquired 
a  ftrong  and  inflexible  tone,  too  flubborn  to  betxa&ly 
moulded  according  to  the  Grecian  ftandard.  After  a 
language  has  continued  feveral  centuries  without  re¬ 
ceiving  anew  polifh,  it  becomes  like  a  full  grown  tree, 
incapable  of  feeing  bent  to  the  purpofes  of  the  mecha¬ 
nic.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
tongue  in  queflion  could  not  be  forced  into  a  com¬ 
plete  afiimilation  with  the  Greek.  Notwithftanding 
all  thefe  obftruaions,  in  procefs  of  time  it  arrived  at 
fuch  an  exalted  pitch  of  perfeaion,  as  to  rival,  perhaps 
to  excel,  all  the  other  European  languages,  the  Greek 
only  excepted.  Had  men  of  the  tafle,  judgment,  and 
induftry  of  Enmus,  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  the 
worthies  of  the  Auguftan  age,  appeared  in  the  early 
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ffages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  we  may  believe  I-atirt 
that  their  language  would  have  been  thoroughly  -re-  language. 
duccd  to  the  Grecian  archetype,  and  that  the  two 
diale&s  might  have  improved  each  other  by  a  rival* 
fhip  between  the  nations  who  employed  them. 

Without  pretending  to  entertain  our  readers  with  a 
pompous  and  elaborate  account  of  the  beauties  of  that 
imperial  language  which  have  been  detailed  by  wri¬ 
ters  almoft  without  number,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  lay 
before  them  as  briefly  as  poflible  its  priftine  chara&er, 
the  ftep3  and  ftages  by  which  it  gradually  rofe  to  per¬ 
fection,  the  period  when  it  arrived  at  the  fummit  of 
its  excellence,  and  by  what  means  it  degenerated  with 
a  rapid  career  till  it  was  loft  among  thofe  very  people 
to  whom  it  owed  its  birth. 

We  have  obferved  already,  that  the  Latin  tongue  The  Littin 
was  a  colluvies  of  all  the  languages  fpoken  by  the  va-  tongue 
grant  people  who  compofed  the  firft  elements  of  that 
republic.  The  prevailing  diale&s  were  the  Pelafgic  or  pela%ic 
Hetrufcan,  which  we  think  were  the  fame  ;  and  the  and  Leltic 
Celtic,  which  was  the  aboriginal  tongue  of  Italy,  words. 
Hence  the  primary  dialeCt  of  the  Romans  was  com¬ 
pofed  of  difeordant  materials,  which  in  our  opinion  ne¬ 
ver  acquired  a  natural  and  congenial  union.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  this  motley  mixture  was  certainly  the  ori¬ 
ginal  dialed  of  the  Romans.  The  Pelafgic  or  Hetruf¬ 
can  part  of  it  retained  a  ftrong  tin&ure  of  the  oriental 
ftyle.  The  Celtic  part  feems  to  have  been  prevalent,, 
fince  we  find  that  moft  of  the  names  of  places  (z), 
efpecially  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
are  a&ually  of  Celtic  original.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  ftyle  of  the  firft  Romans  was  compofed  of  the 
languages  above  mentioned.  Who  thofe  firft  Romans 
were,  we  believe  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  ceitainty.  The  Roman  hiftorians  afford  us 
a3  little  information  upon  that  fubjed,  as  their  etymolo- 
gifts  do  upon  the  origin  of  their  language.  Their  moft 
celebrated  writers  upon  this  point  were  iElius  Gallus, 

Quintus  Cornificius,  Nonius  Marcellus,  Feftus,  and 
fome  others  of  lefs  note.  At  the  head  of  thefe  we 
ought  to  place  Terentius  Varro,  whom  Cicero  flyles 
the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans.  From  thefe  wri¬ 
ters  we  are  to  exped  no  light.  Their  etymologies 
are  generally  childifli  and  futile.  Of  the  language  of 
the  moft  ancient  Romans  we  can  only  reafon  by  ana¬ 
logy  •  and  by  that  rule  we  can  difeover  nothing  more 
than  what  we  have  advanced  above. 

In  the  firft  place  we  may  reft  affured  that  the  dual 
number,  the  articles,  the  participle  above-mentioned, 
the  aorifts,  and  the  whole  middle  voice,  never  appeared 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  accordingly  were  not  current 
in  thofe  languages  from  which  it  was  copied,  at  leaft 
at  the  time  when  it  was  firft  fabricated. 

Befides  all  this,  many  circumftanees  concur  to  make 
it  highly  probable  that,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  the 
language,  very  few  inflexions  were  introduced,  ift. 

When  the  Pelafgi  left  Greece,  the  Greek  language  it- 
felf  was  not  fully  polifhed.  2d,  The  Arcadians  were 
never  thoroughly  cultivated.  They  weie  a  ruftic  pa- 
ft  oral  people,  and  little  minded  the  refinements  of  a  ci¬ 
vilized 
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(z)  For  proof  of  this  our  readers  may  confult  Abbe  Pezron,  Pelloutier,  Bullet’s  Mm.  Gebehn  Pref.  Di8>. 
J^at.  and  many  others. 
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Latin  vilfzed  ftate  ;  confequently  the  language  they  brought 
Language.  jnt0  ^t2jy  at  that  era  mult  have  been  of  a  coarfe  and 

*  Df^'  irregular  contexture.  3d,  When  the  ThefTalfan*  Pe- 
Halicar .  lafgi  arrived  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Deucalion,  the 
lib.  t.  Greek  itfelf  was  rude  and  barbarous  ;  and*  which  is 

Hill  of  more  confequcnce,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus 
quoted  in  the  former  Se&ion,  that  people  had  never 
adopted  the  Hellenic  tongue.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  part  of  the  Latin  language  derived  from  the  Pe- 
lafgic  or  Hetrufcan  (for  thofe  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  fame)  mud  have  taken  a  deep  tin&ure  from  the 
oriental  tongues  (See  preceding  Section).  If  we 
may  judge  of  the  Celtic  of  that  age  by  'chat  of  the 
prefent,  the  fame  character  muft  likevvife  have  diftin- 
guiffied  its  fttu&ure. 

Hence  little  From  thefe  circumftances,  we  think  it  appears  that 
kifle&ed  in  the  earlieft  language  of  the  Romans  was  very  little  di- 
iEate  l^ma  ver^^ec^  inflexions.  It  nearly  refembled  the  ori¬ 
ental  exemplar,  and  confequently  differed  widely  from 
the  modern  Latin.  The  effe&  of  this  was,  that  the 
modern  Romans  could  not  underftand  the  language 

*  of  thetT early  progenitors.  Polybius*,  fpeaking  of  the 
<&b  initio.  earlieft  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 

makes  the  following  obfervation  :  “  Believe  me  (fays 
he),  the  Roman  language  has  undergone  fo  many 
changes  fince  that  time  (a)  to  the  prefent,  that  even 
thofe  who  are  moll  deeply  Ikilled  in  the  fcience  of  an- 
tkpiities  cannot  underftand  the  words  of  that  treaty 
but  with  the  greateft  difficuUy.,, 

From  this  fource  we  make  no  doubt  has  flowed  that 
vafl  number  of  oriental  words  with  which  the  Latin 
language  is  impregnated.  Thefe  were  originally  in¬ 
flexible,  like  their  brethren  of  the  eaft.  They  were 
not  difguifed  as  they  now  are  with  prefixes,  affixes,  mo 
tathefes,  fyncopas,  antithefes,  &c.  but  plain  and  una- 
194  domed  in  their  natural  drefs. 

Bent  after-  After  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the-/Eo- 
fheGre10  ^an  ^rec^s»  w^°  gradually  feized  upon  both  ccafls 
can  model.  ^taly  towards  the  fouth,  which  they  called  Magna 
Gracia,  they  began  to  affedl  a  Grecian  air,  and  to  tor¬ 
ture  their  language  into  that  foreign  contexture.  It 
appears,  however,  that  at  firft  the  Grecian  garb  fat  ra¬ 
ther  aukwardly,  and  feveral  marks  of  violence  were  ca- 
fily  difcerned.  The  moil  ancient  fpecimen  of  this  kind 
that  we  can  recolleft  confifts  of  the  remains  of  the 
twelve  tables .  Here  every  thing  is  rude  and  of  a  clum- 
fy  cafl  ;  for  though  by  this  time  confiderable  progrefs 
Tiad  been  made  in  refinement,  and  the  language  of  Rome 
had  begun  to  appear  in  a  Grecian  uniform,  ftill  thofe 
changes  were  not  altogether  natural.  Soon  afteT  ap¬ 
peared  Marcus  Fabius  Pi&or  and  Sifenna  ;  hiftorians 
often  quoted  by  Livy,  but  vvhofe  works  are  long  fince 
irrecoverably  loft.  The  Fafti  Capitolini  are  often 
mentioned;  but  they  too  perifhed  in  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  during  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sylla.  Had  thofe  monuments  efcaped  the  ravages  of 
time,  we  fhould  have  been  able  to  mark  the  progrefs 
of  the  Latin  tongue  from  ftage  to  ftage,  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  with  the  greateft  accuracy  its  gradual  configura¬ 
tion  in  the  conrfe  of  its  progrefs  towards  the  Grecian 
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ftandard.  We  muft  therefore  leave  the  Latin  tongue 
during  thofe  periods  rude  and  barbarous,  and  defeend 
to  others  better  known  and  more  charadteriftically 
marked.  Thofe  commenced  after  that 
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Gracia  capta  ferum  vtdorem  cepit  et  artes 
Intulit  agrejli  Latio . 

In  this  period  we  find  Ennius,  who  wrote  a  Roman  The  prin- 
hiftoCy  in  hexameter  verfe  in  18  books,  which  he  call-  cipal  au- 
ed  Annals  ;  mod  part  of  which  is  now  loft.  He  Idee- ^orsJ>y 
wife  tranllated  Euhemerus  de  Origine  Deorum ;  a  work  jt  was 
often  mentioned  by  the  Chriftian  fathers  in  their  d if-  dually  po-- 
putes  with  the  Pagans.  It  is  fometimes  quoted  by  filled, 
Cicero.  Then  followed  Caius  Lucilius  the  famous  fa- 
tyrift,  and  a  number  of  other  writers,  fuch  as  Accius, 

Valerius,  iEdituus,  Alpinus,  &c.  whofe  fragments  were 
publifficd  by  the  Stephens,  Paris,  1564.  All  thefe  imi¬ 
tated  the  writers  of  Greece  or  tranflated  from  them. 

By  their  perfeverance  and  a&ive  exertions  the  fpirit 
of  thefe  authors  was  transfufed  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  its  ftru&ure  accommodated  to  the  Grecian  plan. 

Plautus  and  Terence,  by  tranflating  the  comedies  of 
Menander  and  Diphilus  into  their  own  language, 
taught  the  Latin  mufes  to  fpeak  Attic  Greek.  To 
fpeak  that  language  was  then  the  ton  of  the  times,  as 
it  is  now  with  us  to  chatter  French.  Greek  tutors 
were  retained  in  every  reputable  family  ;  and  many 
Romans  of  the  firft  rank  were  equally  qualified  to 
fpeak  or  write  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  origi¬ 
nal  jargon  of  Latium  was  now  become  obfoletc  and 
unintelligible  ;  and  Cato  the  Ancient  condefcended  to 
learn  the  Greek  language  at  80. 

To  pretend  to  enumerate  the  various,  and  we  may  The  gold, 
add  inimitable,  examples  of  the  Auguftan  or  golden  en  age  of 
age  of  the  Roman  tongue,  would  be  an  infult  to  the^0111^ 
underftanding  of  our  readers  :  we  fhall  only  take  the 
liberty  to  tranflate  a  few  lines  from  a  moft  excellent 
hiflorian*,  who,  had  his  honelly  been  equal  to  his  *  Vetkins 
judgment,  might  have  rivaled  the  moft  celebrated  wri-  Paterculus 
ters  of  his  country.  Having  obferved,  that  the  Greek  x*  t3i>> 
authors,  who  excelled  in  every  province  of  literature,  * 
had  all  made  their  appearance  nearly  about  the  fame 
fpace  of  time,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  he 
adds,  “  Nor  was  this  circumftance  more  confpicuous 
among  the  Greeks  than  among  the  Romans ;  for  un- 
lefs  we  go  back  to  the  rough  and  unpolifhed  times, 
which  deferve  commendation  only  on  account  of  their 
invention,  the  Roman  tragedy  is  confined  to  Accius 
and  the  period  when  he  flourished.  The  charming  wit 
of  Latin  elegance  was  brought  to  light  by  Cecilius, 

Terentius,  and  Afranius,  nearly  in  the  fame  age.  As 
for  our  hiftorians  (to  add  Livy  alfo  to  the  age  of  the 
former),  if  we  except  Cato  and  fome  old  obfeure  ones* 
they  were  all  confined  to  a  period  of  80  years  ;  fo 
neither  has  our  ftock  of  poets  extended  to  a  fpace 
-much  backward  or  forward.  But  the  energy  of  the 
bar,  and  the  finiffied  beauty  of  profe  eloquence,  fetting 
afide  the  fame  Cato  (by  leave  of  P  Craflus,  Scipio, 

Laelius,  the  Gracchi,  Fannius,  and  Ser.  Galba,  be  it 
fpoken),  broke  out  all  at  once  under  Tully  the  prince  of 
4  A  2  his 


(a)  This  treaty,  according  to  the  fame  hiftorian 
^nd  Marcus  Valerius,  28  years  before  Xerxes  made 


,  was  concluded  in  the  confulfhip  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus 
his  defeent  upon  Greece. 
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his  profeffion;  fo  that  one  can  be  delighted  with  none  phy,  cannot  be  reafonably  contradifted.  The  latter  l-»tm 
before  him,  and  admire  none  except  fuch  as  have  either  had  read,  and  actually  abridged,  the  whole  extent  of  _  , 

feen  or  were  feen  by  that  orator.”  Grecian  philofophy  :  this  difplayed  his  reading  rather  ^ 

From  this  quotation  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Ro-  than  his  learning.  The  former  had  addicted  himlelt  rhewriters 

to  the  doic  fe&;  and  though  he  does  not  write  with  of  the  Mver 

the  fame  flow  of  eloquence  as  Tally,  he  thinks  more 
deeply  and  reafons  more  clofely.  Pliny’s.  Natural fciencethan 
Hidory  is  a  wonderful  collection,  and  contains  more  their  prede- 
ufcful  knowledge  than  all  the  writings  of  the  Auguftan  cJTors. 
age  condenfed  into  one  mafs.  We  think  the  hidorical 
annals  of  Tacitus,  if  inferior  to  Livy  in  dyle  and  ma- 


JL  1  UKJ  lliiu  tlUiA  M.  V  ^  J  - - - 

mans  themfelve3  were  convinced  of  the  fhort  duration 
of  the  golden  age  of  their  language.  According  to 
the  moft  Judicious  critics,  it  commenced  with  the  era 
of  Cicero’s  oratorical  productions,  and  terminated 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  ©r  perhaps  it  did  not 


with 


reach  beyond  the  middle  of  that  prince’s  reign.  It 
generally  believed  that  eloquence,  and  with  it  every 
thing  liberal,  elevated,  and  manly,  was  banifhed  Rome 
by  the  defpotifm  of  the  Caefars.  We  imagine  that  the 
tranfition  was  too  initantaneou3  to  have  been  entirely 
produced  by  that  unhappy  caufe.  Defpotifm  was 
firmly  edablifhed  among  the  Romans  about  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Augudus ;  and  yet  that  period  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  a  group  of  learned  men  as  never  adorned 
any  other  nation  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time.  Defpo¬ 
tifm,  we  acknowledge,  might  have  afft&ed  theeloquence 
of  the  bar;  the  noble  3nd  important  objeCts  which  had 
animated  the  republican  orators  being  now  no  more  : 
but  this  circumflance  could  not  affeCt  poetry,  hiltory, 
philofophy,  &c.  The  dyle  employed  upon  thefe  fub- 
jeCfs  did  not  feel  the  fetters  of  defpotifm.  The  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  golden  period  of  the  French 
tongue  ;  and  we  think  that  age  produced  a  race  of 
learned  men,  in  every  department  fuperior  in  number 
and  equal  in  genius  to  the  literati  who  flourifhed  under 
the  noble  and  envied  conftitution  of  Britain  during  the 
fame  age,  though  the  latter  is  univerfally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  golden  period  of  this  country.  The 
Britifh  ifles,  we  hope,  enjoy  (fill  as  much  liberty  as 
ever  j  yet  we  believe  few  people  will  aver,  that  the 
writers  of  the  prefent  age  are  equal  either  in  ftyle  or  in 
genius  to  that  noble  group  who  flourifhed  from  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  to  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.  and  here  defpotifm  is  quite  uncon¬ 
cerned.  > 

In  the  ead  the  fame  obfervatiun  is  confirmed.  The 
Perfians  have  long  groaned  under  the  Mohammedan 
yoke  ;  and  yet  every  oriental  fcholar  will  allow,  that 
in  that  country,  and  under  the  mod  galling  tyranny* 
the  mod  amazing  productions  of  tade,  genius,  and  in- 
dudry,  that  ever  dignified  human  nature,  have  been 
exhibited.  Under  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  fucceftors 
of  Mohammed,  appeared"" writers  of  a  mod  fublime 
genius,  though  never  was  defpotifm  more  cruelly  ex- 
ercifed  than  under  thofe  fanatics.  The  revival  of  let¬ 
ters  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  was  chiefly  promoted 
and  cherished  by  petty  defpotical  princes. 

We  cannot  therefore  be  perfuaded  to  agree,  that 
the  defpotifm  of  the  Csefars  banifhed  eloquence  and 
learning  from  Rome.  Longinus  indeed  has  attribu¬ 
ted  this  misfortune  to  that  caufc,  and  tells  us, 

-r*  yap  Uatn  ra  Tfo^y.aTct  rav  Mtyaxofpwov  n  EAET0EPI A,  &C. 

4t  it  i8  liberty  that  is  formed  to  nurfe  the  fentimenta 
of  great  geniufes,  to  pufh  forward  the  propenfity  of 
conted,  to  infpire  them  with  hopes,  and  the  generous 
ambition  of  being  the  fird  in  rank.”  When  Longinus 
wrote  this,  he  did  not  reflea  that  he  himfelf  was  a 
driking  indancc  of  the  unfoundnefs  of  his  ebferva- 
tion. 

As  to  fcience,  the  fa&  is  undoubtedly  on  the  other 
fide.  That  Seneca  was  fuperior  to  Cicero  in  philofo- 


jelly  of  diaion,  much  fuperior  in  arrangement  and 
vigour  of  compofition.  In  fhort,  we  difeover  in  thefe 
produaions  a  deep  infight  into  human  nature,  an  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  feienee  of  government,  a  pe¬ 
netration  which  no  difiimulation  could  efcape,  together 
with  a  fincere  attachment  to  truth  both  with  rcfpe£l 
to  events  and  characters ;  nor  is  he  inferior  in  the 
majedy,  energy,  and  propriety  of  his  harangues,  where- 
ever  an  equal  opportunity  prefenta  itfelf.  Quintilian* 
Pliny  the  younger,  Suetonius,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and 
Juvenal,  deferve  high  edeem ;  nor  are  they  inferior  to 
then  immediate  predeceflbrs.  We  think  there  is  good 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  lofs  of  liberty  among  the 
Romans  did  not  produce  the  extinction  of  eloquence* 
fcience,  elevation  of  fentiment,  or  refinement  ol  tade* 
There  were,  we  believe,  other  circumdances  which- 
chiefly  contributed  to  produce  that  revolution. 

The  fame  Velleius  Paterculus  whom  we  have  quoted 
afiign8  fome  plaufible  and  very  judicious  reafons  for 
this  catadrophe.  <4  Laudation  (fays  he)  is  the  nurfe 
of  genius  ;  and  one  while  envy,  and  another  admiration* 
fires  imitation.  According  to  the  laws  of  nature* 
that  which  is  purfued  with  the  greated  ardour  mounts 
to  the  top  :  but  to  be  dationary  in  perfection  is  a 
difficult  matter  ;  and  by  the  fame  analogy,  that  which 
cannot  go  forward  goes  backward.  As  at  the  outfet 
we  are  animated  to  overtake  thofe  whom  we  deem  be- 
foie  us,  fo  when  we  defpair  of  being  able  to  overtake 
or  to  pafs  by  them,  our  ardour  languishes  together  with 
our  hope,  and  what  it  cannot  overtake  it  ceafes  to 
purfue ;  and  leaving  the  fubjeCt  as  already  engrofied 
by  another,  it  looks  out  for  a  new  one  upon  which  to 
exert  itfelf.  That  by  which  we  find  we  are  not  able 
to  acquire  eminence  we  rehnquifh,  and  try  to  find  out, 
forne  objeft  elfenvhcre  upon  which  to  employ  our  in¬ 
tellectual  powers.  The  confequence  is,  that  frequent 
and  variable  tranfitions  from  fubjedt  to  fubjeCt  proves 
a  very  great  obdacle  to  perfection  in  any  profeffion.’ 

This  perhaps  was  the  cafe  with  the  Romans.  The 
heroes  of  the  Augudan  age  had  borne  away  the  pxize 
of  eloquence,  of  hiftory,  of  poetry,  &c.  Their  fuc- 
cefibrs  defpaired  of  being  able  to  equal,  much  kfs  to 
furpafs  them,  in  any  of  thefe  walks.  They  were  there¬ 
fore  laid  under  the  neceffity  of  driking  out  a  new 
path  by  which  they  might  arrive  at  eminence.  Confe- 
quently  Seneca  introduced  th tjl'ile  coupe ,  as  the  French 
call  it ;  that  is,  a  fhort,  fparkling,  figurative  di&ion,. 
abounding  with  antithefes,  quaintnefles,  witticifms* 
embellifhed  with  flowers  and  meretricious  ornaments  ; 
whereas  the  dyle  of  the  Augudan  age  was  natural, 
fimple,  folid,  unaffected,  and  properly  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubje£t  and  the  fentiments  of  the 
author. 

The  hiftorian  Salluft  kid  the  foundation  of  the  un- 
^  natural 
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.  Latin  natufid  flyle  above  mentioned.  Notvvithftanding  all 
language.  t^e  excellencies  of  thac  celebrated  author,  he  every 
~  where  exhibits  an  aflfcdlation  of  antiquity,  an  antithe¬ 
tical  caft,  an  air  of  aufterity,  an  accuracy,  exa&nefs, 
and  regularity,  contrary  to  that  air  degage  which  na¬ 
ture  difplays  in  her  mod  elaborate  efforts.  HfS  words, 
his  claufes,  feem  to  be  adjufled  exadUy  according  to 
number,  weight,  and  meafure,  without  excefs  or  de- 
fedf.  Velleius  Paterculus  imitated  this  writer  ;  and, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  imitators,  fucceeded  belt 
in’thofe  points  where  his  archetype  had  failed  moil 
egregioufly.  Tacitus,  however  excellent  in  other  re- 
fpedls,  deviated  from  the  Auguflan  exemplars,  and  ia 
thought  to  have  imitated  Salluft;  but  affedting  brevity 
to  excefs,  he  often  falls  into  obfeurity.  The  other 
contemporary  writers  employ  a  cognate  flyle  ;  and 
becaufe  they  have  deviated  from  the  Auguilan  lland- 
ard,  their  works  arc  held  in  lefs  eflimation,  and  are 
thought  to  bear  about  them  marks  of  degeneracy. 

That  degeneracy,  however,  did  not  fpring  from  the 
defpotic  government  under  which  theft  authors  lived, 
but  from  that  affedlation  of  Angularity  into  which 
they  were  led  by  an  eager  but  fruidefs  defire  of  figna- 
1  zing  themftlves  in  their  mode,  as  their  predeceflors 
had  done  in  theirs.  But  the  mifehiefs  of  this  rage 
for  innovation  did  not  reach  their  fentiments  as  it  had 
done  their  flyle  ;  for  in  that  point  w t  think  they  were 
fo  far  from  falling  below  the  meafure  of  the  writers  of 
the  former  age,  that  in  many  inftances  they  feem  to 
have  furpufled  them. 

With  refpedl  to  fentiment  and  mental  exertions, 
the  authors  in  queflion  preferved  their  vigour,  till 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  in  confequence  of  power  and 
opulence,  enervated  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the 
Romars.  The  contagion  foon  became  univerfal ;  and 
a  lifllrffnefs,  or  intelitdlual  torpor,  the  ufuai  concomi¬ 
tant  of  luxury,  fpread  indolence  over  the  mental  fa¬ 
culties,  which  rendered  them  not  only  averfe  to,  but 
e.eft  incapable  of,  induflry  and  psrfever3nce.  This 
lethargic  difpofition  of  mind  feems  to  have  commen¬ 
ced  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  filver  age  ;  that  is, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  was  then 
that  the  Roman  eagles  began  to  hoop,  and  the  genius 
of  Rome,  as  well  in  art3  as  in  arms,  began  to  decline. 
Once  more,  the  declenfion  of  the  inteile&ual  powers 
of  the  writers  of  that  nation  did  not  arife  from  the 
form  of  the  government,  but  from  the  caufes  above 
fpecilied. 

As  the  Roman  genius,  about  that  period,  began  to 
decline,  fo  the  flyle  of  the  filver  age  was  gradually 
vitiated  with  barharifms  and  exotic  forms  of  fpecch. 
The  multitudes  of  barbarians  who  hocked  to  Rome 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire;  the  ambaffadors of  foreign 
princes,  and  often  the  princes  themfelves,  with  their  at¬ 
tendants  ;  the  prodigious  numbers  of  (l  ives  who  were 
entertained  in  all  the  confidcrable  families  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  over  all  Italy;  the  frequent  commerce  which  the 
Roman  armies  upon  the  frontiers  carried  on  with  the 
barbarians  ;  all  concurred  to  vitiate  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  to  interlard  it  with  foreign  words  and  idioms.  In 
fuch  circumflanccs,  it  was  impoflible  for  that  or  any 
other  language  to  have  continued  pure  and  untainted. 

This  vitiated  charafler  both  of  flyle  and  fentiment 
became  more  and  more  prevalent,  in  proportion  as  it 
ikfcended  from  the  reign  of  Adrian  towards  the  era 
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of  the  removal  of  the  imperial  feat  from  Rome  to  Con-  Latin 
Rantinople.  Then  fucceeded  the  iron  age,  when  the  an:^ua&e* 
Roman  language  became  abfolutely  rude  and  barba¬ 
rous.  .  199 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  filver,  and  during  the  Writers  of 
whole  courfe  of  the  brazen  age,  there  appeared,  how- 
ever,  many  writers  of  no  contemptible  talents.  The^"^^” 
mofl  remarkable  was  Seneca  the  floic,  the  mafLr  of  f,iver  and 
Nero,  vvhofe  chara&er  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer  is  brazen 
difcufled  with  great  accuracy  by  the  noble  author  ofages* 
the  Cbaraderlflics,  to  whom  we  refer  our  readers. 

About  the  fame  time  lived  Perfius  the  fatyrifl,  the 
friend  and  difciple  of  the  floic  Cornutus  ;  to  whofe  pre¬ 
cepts,  as  he  did  honour  by  his  virtuous  life,  fo  his  works,- 
though  fmall,  fhow  an  early  proficiency  in  the  fcience 
of  morals. 

Under  the  mild  government  of  Adrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines  lived  AulusGellius,  or(asfome  call  him)  Agellius; 
an  entertaining  writer  in  the  mifcellaneous  way,  well 
fkilled  in  criticifm  and  antiquity.  His  works  contain 
feveral  valnable  fragments  of  philofophy,  which  are  in¬ 
deed  the  mofl  curious  part  of  them. 

With  Aulus  Gellius  we  may  range  Macrobins  ;  not 
becaufe  a  contemporary  (for  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  under  Honorins  and  Thecdofius),  but  from  his 
near  rtfembiance  in  the  character  of  a  writer.  His  works, 
like  thofe  of  the  other,  are  mifcellaneous ;  filled  with 
mythology  and  ancient  literature,  with  fome  philofo¬ 
phy  intermixed. 

In  the  fame  age  with  Aulus  Gellius  flourifhed  Apu- 
leius  of  Madaura  in  Africa  ;  a  Platonic  writer,  whofe 
matter  in  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  affe&ed 
flyle,  too  conformable  to  the  falfe  rhetoric  of  the  age 
when  he  lived. 

Boethius  was  defeended  from  one  of  the  noblefl  of 
the  Roman  families,  and  was  conful  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixth  century.  He  wrote  many  philoiophical 
works  ;  but  his  tthie  piece  on  the  Confolation  of 
Philofophy  defer ves  great  encomiums,  both  for  the 
matter  and  the  flyle;  in  which  latter  he  approaches  the 
purity  of  a  far  better  age  than  his  own.  By  command  ' 
of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  this  great  and  good 
mail  fuffered  death  ;  with  whom  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  the  laid  remains  of  the  Roman  .dignity,  may  be 
Paid  to  have  funk  in  the  wdlern  world. 

There  were  befides  a  goodly  number  both  of  poete 
and  hiflorians  who  flourilhed  during  this  period  ;  fuch 
as  Silius  Italicus,  Claudian,  Aufonins,  &c.  poets  and 
hiftorians  to  a  very  great  number,  for  whom  our  readers 
may  confult  'Joh.  Alberti  Fabrkli  RibL  Lat .  200 

There  flourilhed,  too,  a  number  of  ecclehaflical  Eiegaatee.* 
writers,  fome  of  whom  deferve  great  commendation.  cIe:iaftlc.a* 
The  chief  of  thefe  is  La&antius,  who  has  been  de-  j^tiu?  *** 
fervedly  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Chrijlian 
Cicero . 

The  Roman  authors  amount  to  a  very  fmall  number 
in  comparifon  of  the  Greek.  At  the  fame  time,  when 
we  conflder  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  are  juftly  furprifed  to  find  fo  few  writers 
of  character  and  reputation  in  fo  vafl  a  held.  We 
think  we  have  good  reafon  to  agree  with  the  prince  of 
Roman  poets  in  the  fentiment*  quoted  p.  563.. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Latin  tongue  deferves  our 
attention  beyond  any  other  ancient  one  now  extant. 

The  grandeur  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  fpoken-; 
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tlic  luftre  of  its  writers  ;  the  empire  which  it  ftill 
maintains  among  ourfelves ;  the  neceffity  we  are  under 
of  learning  it  in  order  to  obtain  accef3  to  almoft  all 
the  fciences,  nay  even  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
laws,  of  our  judicial  proceedings,  of  our  charters;  all 
thefe  circumftances,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  be  detailed,  render  the  acquifition  of  that  imperial 
language  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  once  improving  and 
highly  interefting.  Spoken  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
ancient  nations,  it  partakes  of  all  their  revolutions,  and 
bears  continually  their  imprefiion.  Strong  and  ner¬ 
vous  while  they  were  employed  in  nothing  but  battles 
and  carnage,  it  thundered  in  the  camps,  and  made 
the  proudeft  people  to  tremble,  and  the  moll  defpotic 
monarchs  to  bend  their  ftubboin  necks  to  the  yoke.  Co¬ 
pious  and  majeftic,  when,  weary  of  battles,  the  Romans 
inclined  to  vie  with  the  Greeks  in  Science  and  the  grace*, 
it  became  the  learned  language  of  Europe,  and  by  its 
luftre  made  the  jargon  of  favages  difappear  who  depu¬ 
ted  with  it  the  poffdfion  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
After  having  controlled  by  its  eloquence,  and  huma¬ 
nized  by  its  laws,  all  thofe  people,  it  became  the 
language  of  religion.  In  ihort,  the  Latin  language 
will  be  ftudied  and  efteemed  as  long  as  good  fenfe 
and  fine  tafte  remain  in  the  .world. 

Sect.  IX.  Celtic ,  Gothic ,  and  Slavonian  Lan- 
guages. 

'§  I.  Of  the  Celtic  Language. 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue  (fee 
Section  VIII.),  we  obferved  that  a  gieat  part  of  it 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic.  We  fhall  now  endeavour 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  that 
ancient  language  ;  Hill  leaving  the  minutiae  to  grammars 
and  di&ionaries,  as  we  have  done  with  refped  to  the 
ether  dialects  which  have  fallen  tinder  our  confidera- 
tion.  Our  candid  readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  remember, 
that  we  are  a&ing  in  the  chara&er  of  philologers,  not 
in  that  of  grammarians,  and  lexicographers. 

0ri  The  defendants  of  Japhet  having  peopled  the  weft- 

ihebCelts,  ern  parts  of  Afia,  at  iength  entered  Europe.  Some 
broke  into  that  qu  rter  of  the  globe  by  the  north, 
others  found  means  to  crofs  the  Danube  near  its  mouth. 
Their  poflerity  gradually  afeended  towards  the  fource 
of  that  river ;  afterwards  they  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  which  they  palled,  and  thence  fpread 
themfelves  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenean  hills. 

Thefe  people,  in  all  probability,  were  compofed  of 
different  families ;  all,  however,  fpoke  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage  ;  their  rnanners  and  cuftoms  bore  a  near  refem- 
blance  ;  there  was  no  variety  among  them  but  that 
difference  which  climate  always  introduces.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  were  all  known,  in  the  mote  early  times, 
by  the  general  name  of  Celtofcytha. r.  In  procefs  of 

time,  becoming  exceedingly  numerous,  they  were  di¬ 
vided  into  fevernl  nations,  which  were  diltinguifhed  by 
different  names  and  territorial  appellations.  Thefe 
who  inhabited  that  large  country  bounded  by  the 
ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,^  and 
part  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  denominated  Gauls  or  Celts .  Ihofe 
iwhom  weiepCOpje  multiplied  *fo  prodigioufiy  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
denonuna-  centur;cg>  l^at  tke  fertile  regions  which  they  then  ec- 
ted  {jauu.  cupjed  could  not  afford  tjiem  the  mearis  0f  fubfiftence. 

gome  of  them  now  paffed  over  into  Britain  j  others 


croffed  the  Pyrenees,  and  formed  fettlements  in  the  Celtic 
northern  parts  of  Spain.  Even  the  formidable  bar-  Language. 
ners  of  the  Alps  could  not  impede  the  progrefs  of 
the  Gauls :  they  made  their  way  into  Italy,  and  colo¬ 
nized  thofe  partB  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  whence  they  extended  themfelves  towards  the 
centre  of  that  rich  country. 

By  this  time  the  Greeks  had  landed  on  the  eaftern 
co aft  of  Italy,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in  thofe 
parts.  The  two  nations  vying  as  it  were  with  each 
other  in  populoufnefs,  and  always  planting  colonies 
in  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs,  at  length  rencountered 
about  the  middle  of  the  country.  This  central  region 
was  at  that  time  called  Latium .  Here  the  two  nation# 
formed  one  fociety,  which  was  called  the  Latin  people . 

The  languages  of  the  two  nations  were  blended  toge¬ 
ther;  and  hence,  according  to  fome,  the  Latin  is  a 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Gaelic. 

As  the  Gauls  were  a  brave  and  numerous  people, 
they  certainly  maintained  themfelves  in  their  priftine 
pofltfiions,  uninvaded,  unconquered,  till  their  civil 
animofities  and  domeftic  quarrels  expofed  them  as  a. 
prey  to  thofe  very  Romans  whom  they  had  fo  often 
defeated,  and  fometimes  driven  to  the  brink  of  deftruc- 
don.  They  were  not  a  people  addiifled  to  commerce  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  confidering  their  fituation  both 
in  their  primary  feats  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  they  had 
little  temptation  or  opportunity  to  mingle  with  fo¬ 
reigners.  Their  language,  therefore,  mult  have  re¬ 
mained  unmixed  with  foreign  idioms.  Such  as  it  was 
when  they  fettled  in  Gaul,  fuch  it  mail  have  continued 
till  the  Roman  conquefts.  If  therefore  there  is  one 
primitive  language  now  exifting,  it  muft  be  found  in 
the  remains  of  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic.  It  is  not,  then, 
furprifing,  that  fome  very  learned  men,  upon  difeo- 
vering  the  coincidence  of  very  great  numbers  of  words 
in  fome  of  the  Greek  dialers  with  other  words  in  the 
Celtic,  have  been  inclined  to  eftablifii  a  ftr;6t  affinity  104 
between  thofe  languages.  The  ancient  Pehfgic  and 
the  Celtic  at  leaf!  muft  have  nearly  refembled  each  twcen  the'i? 
other,  admitting  a  diale&ical  difference  only,  and  that  language 
diferi ruination  which  climate  and  a  long  period  of  time  and  that^ 
muft  always  produce.  ** 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Gauls  loft  the  ule  of  6 
their  native  language  foon  after  their  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans;  but  Monjieur  Bullet ,  in  his 
Memoir es  de  la  Langue  Celtique ,  has  proved  almoft  to 
a  demonftration,  that  the  vulgar  among  thofe  people 
continued  to  fpeak  it  feveral  centuries  after  that  period. 

When  a  great  and  populous  nation  has  for  many  ages 
employed  a  vernacular  tongue,  nothing  can  ever  make 
them  entirely  relinquifh  the  ufe  of  it,  and  adopt  un¬ 
mixed  that  of  their  conquerors. 

Many  learned  men,  among  whom  is  the  lexicographer 
above  mentioned,  have  fhown  that  all  the  local  names 
in  the  north  of  Italy  are  a£fually  of  Celtic  extra&ion. 

Thefe  names  generally  point  out  or  deferibe  fome  err- 
cumftance3  relating  to  the  nature  of  their  fituation  5 
fuch  as  expofure,  eminence,  lowneis,  moiftnefs,  drynefs, 
coldnefs,  heat,  &c.  This  is  a  very  chara&eriftic  fea¬ 
ture  of  an  original  language  ;  and  in  the  Celtic  it  13  fo 
prominent,  that  the  Erfe  names  of  places  all  over 
Scotland  are,  even  to  this  day,  peculiarly  diftinguifhed 
by  this  quality.  We  have  heard  a  gentleman,  who 
was  well  /killed  in  the  dialed  of  the  Celtic  ftill  fpoken 
6  » 
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.  ^e!n<L  *n  tbe  Highlands  of  Scotland,  propofc  to  lay  a  bet,  at 
i  an£uag  very  greut  odds,  that  if  one  fhould  pronounce  the  name 
of  any  village,  mountain,  river,  gentleman’s  feat,  &c. 
in  the  old  Scottifli  dialed,  he  fhould  he  able,  by  its 
very  name,  to  give  a  pretty  exad  deferiptfon  of  its  lo- 
cal  fituation. 

To  difeover  the  fources  from  which  the  Celtic 
tongue  is  derived",  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the.  follow- 
ing  expedients. 

1.  We  mu  ft  confult  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
who  have  preferved  fome  Gaelic  or  Celtic  terms  in  their 
writings. 

2.  We  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  Welfh  and  Bade 
Bretagne  dialeds  ;  in  which,  indeed,  there  are  many 
new  words,  but  thefe  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
the  primitive  flock. 

3.  If  one  would  trace  another  fonree  of  the  Celtic, 
he  muft  converfe  with  the  country  people  and  peafants,’ 
who  live  at  a  diftance  from  cities,  in  thofe  countries 
where  it  was  once  the  vernacular  tongue.  We  have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  a  Highland  gentleman, 
crofling  the  Alps  for  Italy,  accidentally  fell  in  with  an 
old  woman,  a  native  of  thofe  parts,  who  fpoke  a  lan¬ 
guage  fo  near  akin  to  his  native  Erfe,  that  he  could 
underftand  her  with  little  difficulty  ;  and  that  fhe,  on 
the  other  hand,  underftood  mod  of  his  words.  That 
an  event  of  this  nature  fhould  a&ually  take  place  is  by 
no  means  furprifing,  when  we  confider  that  the  Erfe 
fpoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  the 
moft  genuine  remnant  of  the  Celtic  now  exifting,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reflea  that  there  may  be  fome  remote 
cantons  among  thofe  wild  and  inacceffible  mountains, 
the  Alps,  where  fome  remains  of  that  tongue  may  be 
dill  preferved. 

The  moft  4*  have  that  the  moft  genuine  remains  of 
genuine  re- the  Gaelic  tongue  are  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  of 
mains  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious.  The  Scottifh 
Highlanders  are  the  unmixed  unconquered  pofterity  of 
the  ancient  Briton?*,  into  whofe  barren  domains  the 
Romans  never  penetrated  ;  not,  we  imagine,  becaufe 
they  were  n*t  able,  lince  they  fubdued  both  North 
and  South  Wales,  equally  inacceffible,  but  becaufe 
they  found  no  feenes  there  either  to  fire  them  ambition 
or  allure  their  avarice.  Amidft  all  the  revolutions  that 
from  time  to  time  fhook  and  convulfed  Albion,  thofe 
mountainous  regions  were  left  to  their  primitive  lords, 
wffi*>,  like  their  fouthern  progenitors,  hofpuaUe  in  the* 
extreme,  did  not,  however,  differ  ftrangers  to  refide 
long  among  them.  Their  language,  accordingly,  re¬ 
mained  unmixed/and  continues  fo  even  to  this  day,  efpe- 
dally  m  the  mod  remote  parts  and  unfrequented  iflands. 
The  Norwegians  fubdued  the  weftern  iflands  of 
bcotland  at  a  time  when  the  Scottifh  monarchy  was 
iti  1  in  its  minority.  They  ere&ed  a  kind  of  princi¬ 
pality  over  them,  of  which  the  ifle  of  Alan  was  the 
capital.  Though  they  maintained  the  fovereignty  of 
thofe  iflands  for  fome  centuries,  built  many  forts,  and 
itrengthened  them  with  garrifons,  and  in  fine  were 
the  lawgivers  and  admlniftrators  of  juftice  among  the 
natives  ;  yet  we  have  been  informed  by  the  moft  re- 
ipettable  authority*  that  there  is  net  at  this  day  a 
Angle  vocable  of  the  Norfe  or  Banifh  tongue  to  be 
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found  among  thoff*  iflanders.  This  fad  affords  a  ce- 
in  onft  ration  of  that  fuptrflitious  attachment  with  which 
they  were  devoted  to  their  vernacular  dialects. 


.  .  '-cunioi  wt  uumc  oe  pure  ana  v-cric 

unfophiflicated.  The  Silures  were  conquered  by  the  Language* 
Romans,  to  whom  they  were  a&inlly  fubjedl  for  the  ^  f 
fpace  of  three  centuries.  During  this  period,  a  mill- The  Wd/h 
titude  of  Italian  exotics  muft  have  been  tranfplanted  dialed  not 
into  their  language  ;  and  indeed  many  of  them  are  dif-Pure’  n°r 
cermble  at  tins  day.  iheir  long  commerce  with*^  * 
their  Englifh  neighbours  and  conquerors  hath  adul¬ 
terated  their  language,  fo  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
now  of  an  Englifh  complexion.  The  Irifh  is  now 
fpoken  by  a  race  of  people  whofe  morality  and  in¬ 
genuity  are  nearly  upon  a  level.  Their  lateft  hifto- 
rians  have  brought  them  from  the  confines  of  Afia* 
through  a  variety  of  adventures,  to  people  an  ifland 
extra  annt  folifque  vias.  However  this  genealogical 
tale  may  pleafe  the  people  for  whom  it  was  fabrica¬ 
ted,  we  muft  ftill  fufpeft  that  the  Irifh  are  of  Celtic 
extra&ion,  and  that  their  forefathers  emigrated  from 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Britain  at  a  period  prior  to  all 
hiftorical  or  even  traditional  annals.  Ireland  was  once 
tire  native  land  of faints.  The  chief  adors  on  this  fa- 
cred  ftage  were  Romanics,  and  deeply  tindlured  with 
the  fuperflition  of  the  times.  They  pretended  to  im¬ 
prove  the  language  of  the  natives;  and  whatever  their 
fuccefs  was,  they  improved  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  deviate  very  confiderably  from  the  original* 

Celtic  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  in  Ireland  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  genuine  charadcrs  of  the  dialed  under 
conlideration. 

Though  the  Hibernian  tongue,  in  our  opinion,  dif¬ 
fers  confiderably  from  the  original  Celtic,  fome  very* 
ingenious  effays  have  been  lately  publifhed  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  laborious  members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  %of 
Dublin  ;  in  which  the  coincidence  of  that  tongue,  with  Coinci~ 
fome  of  the  oriental  dialeds,  has  been  fupported  by  dence  bJf~ 
very  plaufible  arguments.  In  a  diflertation  publiftrd 'ce“c  Vd 
'n  the  year  1772,  they  have  exhibited  a  colledion  ofPhamician, 
P umco- Alaltefe  words  compared  with  words  of  the 
fame  import  in  Irifh,  where  it  muft  be  allowed  the  re- 
fe  mb  Vince  is  palpable.  In  the  fame  differtation  they 
have  compared  the  celebrated  Punic  feene  in  Plautus 
with  its  tranflation  into  the  Irifh ;  in  which  the  words  in 
the  two  languages  are  furprifingly  rtmilar.  If  thofe 
criticifms  are  well  founded,  they  will  prove  that  the 
Celtic  is  coeval  and  congenial  with  the  moft  ancient 
languages  of  the  eaft;  which  we  think  highly  pro¬ 
bable.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians 
formed  fettlcments  in  Ireland;  and  the  Englifh  have 
long  been  fovereigns  of  that  ifland.  Thefe  circum* 
fiances  muft  ha*e  affe&ed  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the 
natives  ;  not  to  mention  the  neceffity  of  adopting 
the  language  of  the  conquerors  in  law,  in  fciences,  m 
the  offices  of  religion. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  and  iflands  of 
Scotland  are  the  defendants  of  thofe  Britons  who 
fled  from  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  flickered 
themfelves  among  the  fens,  rocks,  and  faftneffes  of 
thofe  rugged  mountains  and  fequeftered  glyns.  They 
preferred  thefe  waftes  and  wilds,  with  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence,  to  the  pleafant  and  fertile  valleys  of  the 
fouth,  with  plenty  embittered  by  flavery.  They  no 
doubt  carried  their  language,  along  with  them  ;  that 
language  was  a  branch  of  the  Celtic.  With  thei*,  no 
doubt,  fled  a  number  of  the  druidical  priefts,  who  un* 
queftionabiy  knew  their  native  dialeft  in  all  its  beauties 
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formed  a  regular  government,  eleXed  a  king,  and  be¬ 
came  a  confi'derable  Bate.  They  were  fequeftered  by 
their  fituation  from  the  relt  of  the  world.  Without 
commerce,  without  agriculture,  without  the  mecha¬ 
nical  arts,  and  without  objcXs  of  ambition  or  emula¬ 
tion,  they  addiXed  themfelves  wholely  to  the  paftoral 
life  as  their  bufinefs,  and  to  hunting  and  filhmg  as 
their  diverfion.  Thofe  people  were  not  diftinguiffied 
by  an  innovating  genius  ;  and  confequeiu  y  t  e*r  an- 
iTuage  muft  have  remained  in  the  fame  ftate  in  whic 
they  received  it  from  their  anceftors.  They  received 
it  genuine  Celtic,  and  fueh  they  preferred  it. 

When  the  Scots  became  mailers  of  the  low  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  kings  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobility 
embraced  the  Saxon  manners,  and  adopted  the  Saxon 
language,  the  genuine  Caledonians  tenacioufly  retain¬ 
ed  their  native  tongue,  drefs,  manners,  clanlhips,  and 
feudal  cuftoms,  and  could  never  cordially  affimilate 
with  their  fouthern  neighbours.  1  heir  language, 
therefore,  could  not  be  polluted  with  words  or  idioms 
borrowed  from  a  people  whom  they  hated  and  de- 
fpifed.  Indeed  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenor  ot  the 
Scottilh  hiftory,  that  neither  CaleJonian  chieftains, 
nor  their  vaffals,  were  ever  fteadily  attached  to  the  royal 
family  after  they  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  low 
country,  and  became  Saxons,  as  the  Highlands 3  called 
them  by  way  of  reproach.  Indeed  the  commerce  be¬ 
tween  them  and  thofe  of  the  fouth,  till  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  was  only  transient  and  acciden- 
lal ;  nor  was  their  native  dialed  in  the  lea  ft  affetted 

k^Their  language,  however,  did  not  degenerate,  be- 
caufe  there  exilled  among  them  a  defcnption  of  men 
whole  profeffion  obliged  them  to  guard  again  ft  that 
misfortune.  Every  chieftain  retained  in  his  family  a 
bard  or  pdet  laureat,  whofe  province  it  was  to  com- 
pofc  poems  in  honour  of  his  lord,  to  commemorate 
the  glorious  exploits  of  his  anceftors,  to  record  the 
genealogy  and  connexions  of  the  family;  in  a  word, 
to  amufe  and  entertain  the  chief  and  hts  guefts  at  all 
public  entertainments  and  upon  all  folemn  occafions. 
Thefe  profeffors  of  the  Parnaffian  art  ufed  to  vie  with 
each  other  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  families  often  aftembled 
their  refpeXive  bards,  and  encouraged  them  by  con- 
fiderable  premiums  to  exert  their  poetic  talents,  i  he 
viXor  was  rewarded  and  honoured  ;  and  the.  chieftain 
deemed  it  an  honour  to  himfelf  to  entertain  a  bard 
who  excelled  his  peers.  The  ancient  Gauls,  as  we 
learn  from  Diodorns  Siculus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  L 
can,  &c.  entertained  perfons  of  that  profeffion  ;  and 
certainly  the  ancient  Britons  did  the  fame.  Ihote 
bards  were  highly  revered  ;  their  P«fons  were  deem- 
ed  facred  ;  and  they  were  always  rewarded  with  fa  a- 
ties  in  lands  or  cattle  (See  feXion  Greek.) .  Thofe 
poetic  geniufes  muft  have  watched  over  their  verna¬ 
cular  dialeX  with  the  greateft  care  and  anxiety ;  be- 
caufe  in  their  compofitions  no  word  was  to  be  lott, 
but  a8  many  gained  as  poffible. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Celu  ;  their  druidical  clergy  forbade  the  ufe  of 
them.  All  their  religious  rites,  their  philosophical 

dogmas,  their  moral  precepts,  and  their  political  m 
xims,  were  compofed  in  verfes  which  their  pupi  s 
Obliged  to  commit  to  memory.  Accordingly  letters 
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were  unknown  to  the  Caledonia  Scots,  till  they  learn-  Cdw 
ed  them  either  from  their  fouthern  neighbours  or 
from  the  Romans.  The  Iriffi,  indeed,  pretend  to ' 
have  letters  of  a  very  ancient  date  ;  the  Highlanders 
of  the  country  in  queftion  make  no  claim  to  the  uie 
of  that  invention.  Their  bards,  therefore,  commit¬ 
ted  every  thing  to  memory ;  and  of  courfe  the  words  of 
their  language  mull  have  been  faithfully  preferred  We 
find  that  the  celebrated  poems  of  Ofiian,  and  others 
of  an  inferior  charaXer,  or  at  leaft  fragments  ot  fuch 
poems  (fee  Oss.ak),  have  thus  been  preferved  from 
father  to  fon  for  more  than  l  coo  years.  1  he  beau¬ 
ty,  fignificaiicy,  harmony,  variety,  and  energy  of  thefc 
verfes,  ftrike  us  even  in  a  profe  tranflation  :  how  in. 
finitely  more  charming  muft  they  appear  in  their  na¬ 
tive  form  and  poetical  attire  !  ... 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  genius  of  the  Celtic  in  as 
ftriking  a  light  as  the  nature  of  our  prefent  defign 
will  permit,  we  fiiall  lay  before  oUr  readers  a  very  con- 
traXed  fetch  of  the  Gaelic  or  Caledonian  dialeX  as 
it  now  Hands  ;  which  we  hope  will  go  a  greaC  w..y 
to  convince  them  that  this  is  the  genuine  offspring  ot 
the  other.  In  doing  this  we  fhall  borrow  many  hints 
from  a  gentleman  *  whofe  learning  feems  to  equal  his  *  EJfayt, 
zeal  for  his  native  language ;  which,  in  compliance  with  &c  by 
the  modern  praXice,  we  fhall  for  the  future  dHlinguilh 

by  the  name  of  Gaelic .  Efq;  ad* 

’  The  Gaelic  is  not  derived  from  any  other  language  vocat®. 
as  far  as  we  know,  being  obvioufly  reducible  to  its 
own  roots.  Its  combinations  are  formed  of  fimpie 
words  of  a  known  fignifieation  ;  and  thofe  words  are 
refolvable  into  the  f.mpleil  combinations  of  vowels  and 
confonants,  and  even  into  fimpie  founds.  In  fuch  a  lan¬ 
guage  we  may  expeX  that  fome  traces  will  be  found  ot 
the  ideas  and  notions  of  mankind  living  in  a  (late  of  pri¬ 
meval  fimplicity ;  and  if  fo,  a  monufnent  is  Hill  preferved 
of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Celtic  race  while  as 
yet  under  the  guidance  of  fimpie  nature,  without  any 
artificial  reftraint  or  controul.  ,  ... 

The  fudden  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  bodily 
pain,  are  cxpreiTed  by  articulate  founds,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  ufed  in  this  language  to  denote  heat, 
cold,  or  bodily  pain.  A  fudden  fenfation  of  heat  is 
denoted  by  an  articulate  exclamation  bait  ;  of  cold, 
by  id;  of  bodily  pain,  by  oich.  All  thcfe^  founds  m  y 
be  called  interjeSions ,  being  parts  of  fpeech  which  chf 
cover  the  mind  to  be  feized  with  fome  paffion.  T civ 
of  the  improved  languages  of  Europe  prefent  fo  great 
a  variety  of  founds  which  inftantaneoufly  convey 
.  notice  of  a  particular  paffion,  bodily  or  mental  feel* 

1U  I'he  pronouns  he  and  fie  are  expreffed  by  the  fimpie 
founds  e  and  i,  and  thefe  are  the  marks  of  the  maf- 
culine  and  feminine  genders ;  for  a  neuter  gender  i. 
unknown  in  the  Gaelic.  The  compofitions  of  rude 
and  barbarous  ages  are  univerfally  found  to  approach 
to  the  ftyle  and  numbers  of  poetry  ;  and  tins  too  is  a 
diftinguiming  charaXer  of  th eGaehc.  Bodily  fub- 
fiftence  will  always  be  the  principal  concern  of  an  un 
'cultivated  people"  Hence*-/  or  dd  is  ufed  upon ,  difco- 
very  of  any  animal  of  prey  or  game  .it 
give  notice  to  the  hunting  companion  to  be  in  readi¬ 
es  to  feize  the  animat:  and  hence  we  celteve  eda 
“  to  eat”  in  Latin,  and  id  in  Inib.  figntfies  cattle  , 
liken”,  in  Scotch  M  “  ««*.”  Ia«»r 
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“  the  offspring  or  generation  of  cattle.” 

“  fhare  or  portion  of  any  fubjedl  of  property/1  lite¬ 
rally  “  common  food.”  Faced  “  hunting,”  literally 
“  gathering  of  food.”  Edra  “  the  time  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  cattle  aie  brought  home  from  paflure  to  give 
milk,”  literally  “  meal-time.”  Thefe  are  words  import¬ 
ing  the  fimplicily  of  a  primitive  ftate,  and  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Gaelic  idiom. 

Traces  of  imitative  language  remain  in  all  coun¬ 
tries.  The  word  ufed  for  conv  in  the  Gaelic  language 
is  to ,  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  lowing  of  that  ani¬ 
mal. 

In  joining  together  crigiml  roots  in  the  progrefs  of 
improving  language  and  rendering  it  more  copious,  its 
combinations  difeiover  an  admirable  juftnefs  and  preci- 
fion  of  thought,  which  one  would  fcarce  expedt  to  find  in 
an  uncultivated  dialed.  It  will,  however,  be  found, 
upon  examination,  that  the  Gaelic  language,  in  its  com* 
«*i»i  oui.ds  bination  of  words,  fpecifies  with  accuracy  the  known 
qualities,  and  expreffes  with  precifion  the  nature  and 
properties  which  were  attributed  to  the  objedl  deno¬ 
minated. 

Jin  appears  to  have  been  a  word  of  frequent  ufe 
in  this  language,  and  feems  to  have  been  originally 
a  name  applied  indefinitely  to  any  objedl.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bullet ,  it  was  ufed  to  fignify  “  a  planet;”  hence 
the  fan  had  the  name  ©f  grian ,  which  is  a  compound 
of  gri  “  hot,”  and  an  “  a  planet.”  Re  fignifies 
originally  and  radically  “  divifion.”  The  changes  of 
the  moon  and  the  variety  of  her  phafes  were  early 
employed  to  point  out  the  divifions  of  time.  The 
prefent  name  for  the  moon  is  gculach  /  a  word  derived 
from  her  whltenefs  of  colour.  To  thefe  we  might 
add  a  vaft  number  more  whofe  fignification  precifely 
indicates  their  fhape,  colour,  eflfedfs,  &c.  Many  of 
thefe  would  be  found  cxadfly  fimilar  to  Greek  and 
J.atfn  words  of  the  fame  found  and  fignification.  In 
order  to  fatisfy  our  curious  readers,  we  fhall  annex  a 
few,  though  lome  of  them  may  perhaps  be  quefliom 
abJe. 

The  Venus  of  the  Latins  is  faid  to  be  a  compound 
of  htn  and  jus ,  w  hich  literally  fignify  “  the  firfL  wo¬ 
man,”  the  letter  b  in  Gaelic  being  foftened  into  v. 
E Sag  and  fignify  “food.”  Thefe  words  are  com¬ 

pounded  of  the  Gaelic  words  ed  or  e\d  and  ar  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  denotes  food  fin  ply,  and  the  latter  ploughed  land . 
Thefe  are  the  roots  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words 
edo ,  aro .  which  fignifies  “a  feat,”  has 

an  evident  reference  to  food.  It  is  compounded  of 
two  Gaelic  words  ed  and  in 7,  which  literally  fignify 
“  meal-time.”  E<^a,  which  fignifies  “  the  presents 
which  a  bridegroom  made  to  his  bride,”  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  two  Gaelic  word3  ed  and  na  or  nuahy  literally 
fignify  in  g  “  raw  food.”  From  ar  there  are  many 
Greek  derivatives.  fignifies  “  ploughed  land,” 

alfo  “  crop  of  corn  a  pros  “  bread.”  In  Gaelic 

a  crop  of  corn  and  bread  are  expre'ffcd  by  arlhar ,  com¬ 
monly  pronounced  arar  and  aran  ;  all  being  equally 
derivatives  of  the  root  ar.  So  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  words  apoTcc,  arabilis ,  “  arable  aprrpov,  aratrum> 
“  a  plough 5”  *poTrPy  arator ,  “  a  ploughman;”  and  many 
others,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  fame  fource. 
We  would  not,  however,  fuggeft,  in  confequence  of 
%  'this  coincidence,  that  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  lan- 
Vot.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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Coed  or  cued ,  guages  were  derived  from  the  Gaelic;  we  rather  believe 

of  a  primeval  tongue 


that  thefe  are  remains  of  a  primeval  tongue,  which 
are  ft  ill  retained  in  all  the  three  ;  and  we  produce 
them  upon  the  prefent  occafion  as  preemptions  that 
the  Gaelic  is  an  original,  underived  language,  and  of 
courfe  the  moft  pure  and  unadulterated  relick  of  the 
Celtic  now  exifting.  If  our  readers  fhould  incline  to 
know  more  of  this  fubjedt,  they  may  confult  Pezron’s 
Origin  of  Ancient  Nations ,  Bullet's  Mem.  cle  la  I.angue 
Celtiquey  Parfon’s  Rem.  of  jfapbety  Gebelin,  Monde  prim . 

&c.  4 10 

When  the  Celtic  language  was  generally  fpoken  Copicufnefi 
over  Europe,  itfeems  to  have  been  amazingly  copious,  anjta"f"ktt 
By  confuting  Bullet’s  Memoires ,  it  appears  that  its  Celtic, 
names  for  the  common  and  various  objedfs  of  nature 
were  very  numerous.  The  words  denoting  water,  ri¬ 
ver,  wood,  foreft,  mountain,  lake,  &c.  were  moft  pre¬ 
cifely  accommodated  to  fpecify  each  modification  and 
variety,  with  fuch  peculiar  exadtnefs  as  even  the  Greek, 
with  all  its  boafted  idiomacical  precifion  and  copiouf- 
nefs,  has  not  been  able  to  equal.  The  appearances 
which  diverfify  the  vifible  face  of  inanimate  nature, 
arreft  the  attention  of  men  in  an  uncultivated  ftate. 
Unaccuftomed  to  thought  and  abftradl  reafoning,  their 
minds  expand  and  exercife  their  powers  upon  fenfible 
objedts,  and  of  courfe  mark  every  minutia  and  ahnoft 
imperceptible  diftindlion  with  an  accuracy  to  usfeem- 
ingly  impofiible. 

We  hope  it  now  appears  to  every  reader,  that  the 
Celtic  was  one  of  the  dialedls  of  the  primitive  lan¬ 
guage  ;  that  it  once  overfpread  by  far  the  greatell 
part  of  Europe  ;  that  the  Gaelic  now  fpoken  in  the 
northern  paits  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  iflands  is 
the  molt  pure  and  unmixed  relick  of  that  tongue  now 
anywhere  exifting.  We  would  willingly  refer  our 
readers  to  fome  well  compofed  grammar  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  indeed  we  know  of  none  that  deferves  our 
recommendation.  Some  years  ago  we  were  flattered 
with  the  profpect  of  feeing  one  publifhed  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  whofe  deep  fktll  in  that  language  is  univerfally 
acknowledged.  We  have  likewife  heard  of  an  intend¬ 
ed  didtionary  of  the  fame  tongue;  but  hitherto- out 
hopes  have  been  difappointed. 

We  are,  however,  happy  to  find  that  there  is 
now  publifhing  an  excellent  tranflation  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Teftamentfc  into  Gaelic,  which  has 
hitherto  been  a  defideratum  among  thofe  who  fpeak  * 
this  language.  Such  a  tranflation  will  at  once  con¬ 
tribute  to  preferve  that  ancient  tongue,  and  diftemi- 
nate  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  among  the  natives  of 
that  country. 

Every  aftiftance  towards  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  a  tongue  which  was  once  univerfal  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  will  certainly  be  an  acceptable  prefent 
to  the  public.  The  antiquary,  who  is  defirous  of  tra* 
cing  the  affinity  of  languages,  and  wiflies  to  mark  the 
migrations  of  people,  ought  certainly  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  its  remaining  branches  ;  and,  if  we 
mi  (lake  not,  he  will  foon  be  convinced,  that  they  all 
breathe  a  fpirit  congenial  to  the  manners  and  fenti- 
menta  of  a  people  who  are  juft  entering  upon  the  firft 
ilage  of  improvement  and  civilization. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expedled,  that,  before  we  con  Oiigin  of 

elude  this  fhort  fketch  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  we  fhould  wur^ 

„  n  0  .  Gaul  and 
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give  fome  account  of  tTie  origin  of  the  words  Gaul  a nd 
Gal,  the  two  names  by  which  this  people  was  diftin- 
guiffied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mr  M‘Pherfon 
imagines,  that  the  appellation  of  Cell  is  an  adjedive 
derived  from  Gael,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  ancient  Gaul,  lor  our  part,  we  can  fee  no 
connexion  between  Gael  and  Kelt ,  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  latter  is  an  adjedive.  We  believe  that  thofe 
people  called  themfelves  Cael  and  not  Gael.  We  are 
ft! re  that  Caledonia,  or  Cal-don  or  dun ,  was  an  anci¬ 
ent  name  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland. 

Though  wany  different  opinions  have  been  advanced 
with  relation  to  the  etymology  of  this  word,  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  none  is  fo  probable  as  that  which  fuppofes 
that  it  is  compounded  of  the  two  Celtic  words  Cal  or 
Kal,  that  is,  “  Gal  or  Gaul,”  and  dun ,  which  figni- 
fies  “  a  hill  or  mountain.”  Upon  this  ground,  the 
Caledonii  will  import  the  Gauls  of  the  mountains,  or, 
which  is  the  fame,  the  Highland  Gauls.  Fhe  Irifh 
and  Highlanders  reciprocally  denominate  themfelves 
by  the  general  title  of  Cael,  Gael,  or  Gauls.  TLhey 
alfo  diftinguifh  themfelves,  a3  the  Welch  originally 
did,  and  a? the  Welch  diflinguifh  them  both  at  pre¬ 
fen  t,  by  the  appellation  of  Guidhill,  Guethel ,  and  Ga¬ 
thel .  The  intermediate  th,  they  fay,  is  left  quiefeent 
in  the  pronunciation,  as  it  is  in  many  words  of-the 
Britifh  language  *,  in  which  cafe  Gathel  would  im¬ 
mediately  be  formed  into  Gael ;  and  Gathel  is  actu¬ 
ally  founded  hkc  Gael  Ly  botn  the  Irifh  and  High¬ 
landers  at  prefent.  The  appellation  of  Gathel,  there¬ 
fore,  fay  they,  was  originally  the  fame  with  Gael,  and 
the  parent  of  it.  The  quiefeent  letters  in  Britifh  are 
frequently  transferred. from  the  middle  to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the'word;  by  which  manoeuvre,  Gathel  is  chan¬ 
ged  into  Galath,  Galat,  Galt ,  and  Celt.  It  is.  true, 
that  Gael  of  the  continent  is  universally  denominated 
Galata  and  Celta  by  the  Grecians,  and  Gallt  and  Gallta 
by  the  Irifh.  The  appellations,  therefore,  of  Gathel  i, 
Galli,  Gallat  t,  Calet  es,  An-calit  es,  and  Celt  a,  are  all 
one  and  the  fame  denomination,  only  varied  by  the 
aftonifhing  dudility  of  the  Celtic,  and  difguifed  by  the 
alterations  ever  incident  to  a  language  that  has  been 
merely  oral  for  age3. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  prefumptuous  in  us  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  two  fuch  rtfpedable  authorities  as  M‘Pner- 
fon  and  Whitaker  :  we  mult,  however,  acknowledge, 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appears  to  us  well 
founded.  Befides,  they  convey  no  idea  of  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  words,  though  in  the  Celtic  language 
they  mud  have  been  fignificant.  The  name  Cael ,  the 
fame  with  Gal,  was  probably  given  them  in  the  Eaft 
from  the  Greek  **x,  which  in  many  oriental  languages 
denotes  fair  ;  and  may  be  eafily  derived  from 

fax  or  r«x*e,  Gal  or  Galath.—  This  denomination  might 
be  given  them  by  their  neighbours,  in  allufion  to  their 
fair  complexion. 

§  2.  Of  the  Gothic  Language. 

The  Celtic  and  Gothic  tongues  atone  time  divided 
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Europe  between  them.  Both  were  of  equal  sntiqui-  Gothic 
ty,  both  originated  in  Afia,  both  were  dialers  of  the  LangaaSg; 
original  language  of  mankind.  The  Celtic,  however,  2ly' 
was  fir  ft  imported  into  Europe.  The  Gauls  or  Celts  Ancient 
hnd  penetrated  fartheft  towards  the  weft  ;  a  circum-  Gothic, 
ftance  which  plainly  intimates  the  priority  of  their  ar¬ 
rival.  In  the  population  of  countries,  we  believe  it 
may  be  hell  as  a  maxim,  that  the  colonies  who  emi¬ 
grated  firft  were  generally  impelled  by  fncceeding  emi¬ 
grants  ;  and  that  of  conf  quence  the  mod  early  were 
pu flied  forward  to  the  parts  moft  dillant.  The  Celts,, 
then,  having  overfpread  the  moft  \vefhrn  parts  of 
Europe,  muft  have  arrived  more  early  in  thofe  re¬ 
gions. 

The  Goths  and  Gets*  were  the  fame  race  of  people, 
according  to  Procopius  * ,  de  b<llo  Goth.;  and  Strabo  f  *  lb‘  *• 
(b)  informs  us,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  1  nguage  ^ }  *ib 
with  the  Thracians,  from  w  hole  confines  they  had  cap.  23. 
fpread  themfelves  northward  as  far  as  the  weftern  213 
banks  of  the  Danube.  VopTcus,  in  the  Hiftory 
Probus,  tells  113,  that  this  emperor  %  obliged  “  the  ianguage 
Thracians,  and  all  the  Getic  tribes,  either  to  furren-of  the 
der  or  accept  of  his  friendfftip.”  This  expreffion  in- Thracians, 
dicates,  that  the  Thracians  and  the  Getic  tribes  were  1  Llbi  7* 
deemed  the  fame  race  of  people.  From  this  deduc¬ 
tion  it  is  clear,  that  the  Getas  and  Thiacians  were 
brethren  ;  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language  :  and 
that  their  laws,  manners,  cuftoins,  and  religious  tenets, 
were  the  fame,  might  eafily  be  fho  vn,  were  this  a  pro¬ 
per  place  for  an  inquiry  of  thac  nature. 

The  Thracian  language,  as  might  be  demonftrated 
from  names  of  perfons,  offices,  places,  and  cuftoms, 
among  that  people,  was  nearly  related  to  the  Chaldean 
and  other  oriental  languages. 

They  are  thought  to  have  been  the  descendants  of 
Tiras,  one  of  the  fons  of  Japhet,  and  confequently 
muft  Lave  preferved  the  fpeech  of  the  Noachic  fami¬ 
ly.  The  Gothic  language  abounds  with  Pahlavi,  or  0ri^Tn4of 
old  Perfic  words,  which  are  no  doubt  remains  of  the  'Goths, 
primeval  dialed  of  mankind.  The  Thracians  peo¬ 
pled  a  confiierable  part  of  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor  ;  and  confequently  we  meet  with  many  names 
of  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  in  thofe  parts,  exadly 
correfponding  with  many  names  in  Europe,  evidently 
impofed  by  our  Gothic  progenitors.  Any  perfon  to¬ 
lerably  acquainted  with  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
tongue,  will  be  able  to  trace  thefe  with  little  diffi- 

We  learn  from  Herodotus  ||,  that  Darius  in  his 
expedition  againft  the  wandering  Scythians  who  lived^ 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ifter  or  Danube,  in  his  pro- 
grefs  fubdued  the  Getae  ;  and  in  the  fame  p adage  the 
hiftorian  informs  us,  that  thefe  people  held  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  that  they  were  the 
braveft  and  moft  juft  of  all  the  Thiacians.  After  this 
period,  we  find  them  mentioned  by  almoft  every 
Greek  writer,  even  familiarly  *,  for  Getae  in  the  come¬ 
dies  of  that  nation,  is  a  common  name  for  a  Have. 

The  Getae  then  occupied  all  that  large  trad  of  coun¬ 
try 
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try  which  extended  from  the  confines  of  Thrace  to 

_  _  the  banks  of  the  Danube  :  were  a  brave  and  virtuous 

\i~~r  people  ;  and  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Thra¬ 
cians,  with  whom  they  are  often  confounded  botli  by 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians. 

But  the  name  of  Goths  is  by  no  means  fo  ancient. 
It  was  utterly  unknown  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  fir  It  time  that  the  name  Goth  is 
mentioned  is  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Decius, 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  250.  About  that  time  they 
turd  out  of  Getia,  and  rufhing  like  a  torrent  into  the 
empire,  laid  wafte  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword. 
The  name  of  their  leader  or  king  was  Ctieva.  De¬ 
cius,  endeavouring  to  expel  them  Thrace,  wa3  van* 
quifhed  and  (lain. 

After  this  irruption,  we  find  them  frequently  in  the 
Latin  authors  under  the  came  of  Geta  or  Gothi ;  thoJ 
the  Greeks  generally  denominate  them  Scytha.  Tor- 
\  Bijlory  t>f  feus  tells  us,  that  get\  and  got  is  a&ually  the  fame 
Norzvay>t  word,  which  anciently,  according  to  him,  denoted  a 
“  foldier.”  Got  in  Icelandic  fignifies  a  t(  horfe  or 
horfeman,”  and  gata  a  “  wanderer  and  this  laft 

was  perhaps  the  import  of  the  term  Geta ,  they  being 
originally  an  unfettled  vagrant  people.  As  nations 
generally  2  flu  me  to  themfelves  fome  high  aufpicious 
denomination,  we  may  believe  the  Goths  did  the  fame. 
We  may  therefore  reft  fatisfied,  that  the  Gctce  affu- 
med  the  Icelandic  name  above  mentioned  as  their 
national  one  :  or  perhaps,  notwithftanding  their  Greek 
denomination,  they  called  tkemfelves  Gots  or  Goths 
from  the  beginning. 

The  original  feat  of  the  Goths  wa3  the  country 
now  called  Little  Tartary ,  into  which  they  had  ex¬ 
tended  themfelves  from  the  frontiers  of  Thrace.  This 
Country  was  called  Little  Scythia  by  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters  ;  and  it  was  the  ftation  whence  thofe  innumerable 
fwarms  advanced,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  A- 
lani  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  at  length  over- ran 
and  fuhverted  the  weftern  empire.  One  part  of  the 
Gothic  nation  was  allowed  by  Conftantine  to  fettle  in 
Mccfia.  Before  the  year  420  moft  of  the  Gothid  na¬ 
tions  who  had  fettled  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  been  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ; 
but,  unhappily,  the  greater  part  of  the  apoftles  by 
whom  they  had  been  profelyted,  were  Arians,  which 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  orthodox  Chriflians ;  for 
the  Arian  Goths  perfecuted  them  with  unrelenting 
cruelty. 

About  the  year  367,  Ulphilas  biftiop  of  the  Mce- 
fian  Goths,  tranflated  the  New  Teftament  into  the 
Gothic  language.  The  remains  of  this  tranflation 
furnifh  a  genuine,  and  at  the  fame  time  venerable,  mo, 
nument  of  the  ancient  Gothic  dialed.  No  more  is 
now  extant  of  that  valuable  tranflation  thru  the  four 
Gofpels.  and  another  fragment  containing  pm  of 
the  epiftle  to  the  Romans.  The  Gofpels  have  been 
repeatedly  puLlifhed  fince  the  firft  edition  by  Junius 
1665,  down  to  that  of  Mr  Lye.  Other  fragments  of 
the  Gothic  language  have  alfo  been  found,  which  our 
curious  readers  may  fee  in  Lye’s  Notes  to  his  Edition 
of  the  Gothic  Gofpels.  The  fragment  ef  the  Epifile 
to  the  Romans  was  lately  difeovered  in  the  1  brary  at 
Wolfenbottle,  and  publi filed  by  Knitel  archdeacon  of 
Wolfenbottle. 

The  Goths,  prior  to  the  age  of  Ulphilas,  were  ig- 
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no  rant  of  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  chara&evs.  The  In-  Gothic 
fhop  fabricated  an  alphabet  for  them,  which  1*3  a  med- 
ley  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  but  rather  inclining  2I7 
to  the  former.  Gothic  al-# 

This  alphabet  conflfts  of  2^  letters  (fee  Plate  phabet. 
IX).  Junius  has  carefully  analyfed  thofe  letters,  and 
pointed  out  their  powers  and  founds  in  his  Gothic  rl- 
phabet,  prefixed  to  his  GloJJarium  Got  hi  cum.  They 
were  long  retained  in  all  the  European  languages  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Gothic  fource,  which  will  be  enumera¬ 
ted  in  the  fequd. 

What  kind  of  language  the  ancient  Gothic  was,  is 
plain  from  the  fragments  above  mentioned  ;  but  in 
what  refpe&s  it  agrees  with  the  oriental  tongues,  or 
differs  from  them,  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  with  preci- 
fion.  We  haveobferved  in  our  fe&ion  on  the  Greek, 
that  a  confiderable  part  of  that  language  muff  have 
been  derived  from  the  Thracian  ;  which,  according  to 
Strabo  there  quoted,  was  the  fame  with  the  Getic  or 
Gothic.  The  Thracian  tongue  will,  we  are  convin-  2lg 
ced  upon  comparifon,  be  found  analogous  to  the  Chal-  Gothic  Ian-* 
dean  or  Syrian.  The  German,  which  is  a  genuineguage de- 
defeendant  of  the  Gothic,  is  full  of  Perfian  words  : 
the  old  Perfian  or  Pahlavi  appears  to  be  a  dialed  of^n, 
the  Chaldean.  The  learned  Junius,  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  Gothic  alphabet,  remarks,  that  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  language  in  queffion  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  moft  ancient  Greek. 

Both  the  learned  Ihre  in  his  Glojfirium  Sui$  Gothi - 
cum ,  and  Wachter  in  his  excellent  German  and  La¬ 


tin  Di&ionary,  often  remark  the  coincidence  of  Go¬ 
thic  and  German  words  with  oriental  vocables  of  the 
like  found  and  of  the  fame  fignification.  I11  the  old 
Saxon,  which  is  another  ramification  of  the  Gothic 
tongue,  numberlefs  terms  of  the  very  fame  complexion 
appear.  From  this  dedu&ion  we  hope  it  will  follow, 
that  the  Gothic  tongue,  in  its  original  unmixed  fbte 
as  it  was  fpoken  by  the  ancient  Getse,  was  a  dialed 
of  the  primeval  language  ;  that  language  which  the 
fons  of  Tiras  brought  with  them  from  the  plains 
of  Shinar  or  from  Armenia,  or  from  any  other  re¬ 
gion  where  the  primitive  mortals  had  fixed  their  re¬ 
sidence.  To  confirm  this  pofition,  we  {hall  annex  a 
few  inftances. 


The  Thracian  tribes,  in  all  probability,  firft  took 
poffeflion  of  thofe  parts  of  Afia  Minor  which  ftretch 
towards  the  eaft.  Thence  they  crofted  the  Helle- 
fpont,  and  fpread  themfelves  far  and  wide  northward. 
Strabo  fuppofes  that  they  firft  fettled  in  the  regions 
to  the  north  of  thofe  ftraits,  and  thence  transport¬ 
ed  numerous  colonies  into  Afia  Miner.  The  re- 
verfe  was  probably  the  cafe  Population,  we  think, 
proceeded  northward ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  uni- 
verfally  agreed,  that  both  fides  of  the  Hellefpont  were 
peopled  with  Thracians. 

In  Afia  Minor  we  meet  with  the  city  Perga, 
which,  throwing  away  the  a ,  is  Perg.  In  every 
tongue  defeended  from  the  Gothic,  the  word  Berg 
fignifies  a  “  rock,”  and  metaphorically  a  u  town  or 
burgh  becaufc  towns  were  originally  built  on  rocks 
for  the  fake  of  defence.  Hence  like  wife  Pergamos , 
the  fort  cr  citadel  of  Troy.  Bara  in  Thracian  figni- 
fied  a  “  city  j”  the  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  word  Beer 
imports  a  (i  well,”  and  is  poflibly  the  original  of  the 
Gothic  word  beer}  ate*  In  ancient  times,  efpecially  in 
4  B  2  the 
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the  Ead,  it  was  cudomary  to  build  cities  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  fountains.  The  ancients  called  the  Phry¬ 
gians  Bryges  or  Bruges ;  the  Gothic  word  coin¬ 

ciding  is  obvious.  JJyndymus ,  the  name  of  a  city  fa- 
cred  to  Cybele,  is  compounded  of  two  Gothic  words 
dun  and  dum,  both  fignitying  u  a  height,  an  emi¬ 
nence  and  hence  a  town ,  an  tnclo/ure.  The  word 
iros  feems  to  be  the  very  Gothic  trd/b,  “  brave,  vali¬ 
ant.' ”  The  words  fader ,  mader ,  docbtery  brudery  are  fo 
obvioufly  Perfian,  that  every  etymologift  has  afiigned 
them  to  that  language. 

Many  futile  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  fa- 
cred  name  God,  which  is  in  reality  the  Perfian  word  Gho- 
day  commonly  applied  by  them  to  their  Hormaxd  or  Qro- 
maxes.  The  Perfian  bad  or  bod  fignifies  a  “  city 
the  fame  word  in  Gothic  imports  a  “  houfe,  a  m*n- 
fion,  an  abode.”  Band,  in  Perfic,  a  “  ftrait  place 


in  Gothic,  ‘‘  to  bend.”  Heim  or  ham*  “  a  houfe,”  is 


generally  known  to  be  of  Perlian  original.  Much  critical 
ikill  has  been  difplayed  in  tracing  the  etymology  of 
the  Scotch  and  old  Englifh  word  Tuls,  “  Chriftmas.” 
Tule,  derived  from  iul,  was  a  feftival  in  honour  of  the 
fun,  which  was  originally  celebrated  at  the  winter  fol- 
ftice.  IVick  or  wich  is  a  Gothic  term  dill  preferved  in 
many  names  of  towns  ;  it  fignifies  u  a  narrow  corner, 
or  fmali  drip  of  land  jutting  into  the  fea,  or  into  a 
lake  or  river:”  hence  Latin  vicus ,  and  the  Greek  . 
In  Spanifh,  we  have  many  old  Gothic  words  ;  among 
others  hijo  a  “  fon,”  the  fame  with  the  Greek  *"«>%  In 
fome  places  of  Scotland,  we  call  any  thing  that  is  little, 
fmali,  wee;  originally  fpelt  wi,  if  we  miflake  not,  from 
the  very  fame  word. 

Thefe  few  examples  we  have  thrown  together,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  order,  perfuaded  that  almofl  every 
word  of  the  language,  truly  Gothic,  may  with  a  little 
pains  and  judgment  be  traced  to  fome  oriental  root  or 
cognate.  We  may  obferve  in  palling,  that  many  Go¬ 
thic  nouns  end  in  a,  like  the^  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  ; 
that  their  fubftantive  verb  very  much  refcmbles  that 
of  the  Perfian,  Gieek,  and  Latin  ;  and  that  their  ac¬ 
tive  and  auxiliary  verb  has  furnifhed  the  common  prse- 
terperfed  Unfe  of  Greek  verbs  in  the  adive  voice: 
that  verb  is  haban,  but  originally  ba,  as  the  common 
people  pronounce  it  at  this  day,  efpecially  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  among  the  Swedes,  Dane3,  Norwe¬ 
gians,  and  Icelanders. 

We  (hall  now  leave  the  other  inferior  arrangements 
of  this  ancient  language  to  grammarians  and  lexico¬ 
graphers,  and  proceed  to  inquire  what  modern  tongues 
are  deduced  from  it  as  their  dock,  and  which  of  them 
makes  the  neared  approaches  to  its  firnplicity  and  ru- 
fticity. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  the  Goths,  formerly 
Getse,  were  pofLffed  of  a  vaft  extent  of  country, 
reaching  from  the  frontiers  of  Thrace  to  the  banks  of 
the  lifer  or  Danube.  We  have  feen  that  a  colony  of 
them  fettled  in  Mcefia  under  Conftantine  II.  They 
then  fpread  therafelves  into  Dacia,  'and  from  thence 
into  Germany.  All  thefe  countries  were  fituated  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  progrefs  of  population  was 
forward,  and  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  emi¬ 
gration.  From  Germany  they  extended  themfelves 
?nto  Scandinavia,  that  is,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 


nicles,”  faow  that  the  Goths  arrived  in  Scandinavia  Got 
by  this" route,  without,  however,  fixing  the  era  of  that  Lan^ 
event  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  By  the 
Germans,  we  believe  the  ancients  underdood  all  the 
nations  eadward,  wedward,  and  northward,  reaching 
from  the  Danube  on  the  fouth  up  to  the  extremity  of 
Scandinavia  on  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  and  from  the 
Rhine  and  German  Ocean  on  the  weft,  to  the  river 
Chronus  or  Niemen  on  the  eaft.  All  thofe  nations 
fpoke  one  or  other  of  the  Gothic  dialects,  fome  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer,  and  others  deviating  faither  from, 
the  parent  language. 

The  Francic  is  a  dialed!  of  the  Teutonic,  Tudefque, , 
or  old  German  ;  and  the  Gofpels  ofUlphilas  bear  fuch 
a  refemblance  to  the  Francic,  fragments  of  which  are 
preferved  in  the  early  French  hiitorians,  that  fome 
learned  men  have  pronounced  thofe  Gofpels  to  ne  part 
of  an  old  Francic  verfion  ;  but  others  of  equal  respec¬ 
tability  have  refuted  this  opinion,  both  from  hiltory 
and  comparifon  of  the  diale&s.  Schilter  has  given  us 
large  monuments  of  the  Tudefque  or  old  German 
from  the  feventh  century,  which  evidently  prove  that 
the  Gothic  of  Uiphilas  is  the  fame  language.  Wach- 
ter’s  learned  Gloffary  of  the  ancient  German  like  wife 
confirms  this  pofition.'  Mr  Ihre,  after  hefitating  whe¬ 
ther  the  Gofpels  of  Uiphilas  bear  mod  refemblance 
to  the  German  or  Scandinavian  dialed!  of  tne  Gothic, 
declares  at  lad  in  favour  ot  the  former,  d  he  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  alfo  known  to  be  a  venerable  dialed!  of  t^ie 
Tudefque  ;  and  is  fo  intimately  conne&ed  with  the 
Gofpels,  that  fome  valuable  works  on  this  fubjed  are 
wholly  bwilt  upon  that  fuppofition. 

The  Icelandic  is  the  elded  rclift  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian.  It  begins  with  Anus  Frode  in  the  eleventh, 
century,  and  is  a  dialed!  of  the  German.  1  he  re¬ 
mains  we  have  of  it  are  more  modern  by  four  centuries 
than  thofe  of  the  German  :  they  are  more  polilhed 
than  the  other.  The  words  are  fhortened,  not  only 
becaufe  they  are  more  mudeni^thaii  tne  German,  blit 
becaufe  the  Icelandic  was  poiifhed  by  a  long  fucccflion 
of  poets  and  hidorians  almod  equal  to  thofe  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Hence  the  Icelandic,  being  a  more  po¬ 
iifhed  language  than  the  German,  lias  Ids  affinity  with 
the  parent  Gothic.  The  Swedifh  is  more  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Icelandic  than  either  the  Danifh  or  Nor¬ 
wegian.  That  the  Swedifh  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Gothic,  is  fully  fhown  by  Mr  Ihre  above  mentioned 
in  hjs  Glojfarium  Suio-Gotbicum •  d  here  it,  there* ore* 
no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Gothic* 
preferved  in  Uiphilas  and  other  ancient  remains,  with 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  tongue. 

The  modern  German,  a  language  fpoken  in  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  other  of  modern  Europe,  re- 
fembles  the  Gothic  Gofpels  more  than  the  prefent  Da- 
nifh,  Norwegian,  or  Swedifh;  and  has  certainly  more 
ancient  Jlamitia .  Its  likenefs  to  the  Afiatic  tongues,  in 
harfhnefs  and  inflexible  thicknefs  of  found,  is  very 
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apparent. 

Bufbequius  fhows,  that  the  clowns  of  Crim  1  ar¬ 
tary,  remains  of  the  ancient  Goths,  fpeak  a  language 
almod  German.  Thefe  clowns  were  no  doubt  defeen- 
dants  of  the  ancient  Goths,  who  remained  in  the ic 
native  country  after  the  others  had  emigrated.  .  It 
is  therefore  apparent  from  the  whole  of  this  invediga* 
^  tion* 
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Sclavorian  tfon,  thnt  tf»e  Gothic  was  introduced  into  Europe 
l^nguai! e.^  from  the  Eaft,  and  is  probably  a  dialed  of  the  lan- 
v  ""  "J  gunge  originally  fpoken  by  men. 

§  3 .  Of  the  Sclavonian  Language . 

There  1*3  another  language  which  pervades  a  con* 
fiderable  part  of  Europe,  and  this,  like  the  Gothic, 
a20  feems  to  have  originated  in  the  Enft.  The  language 
Sclavonic  we  mean  is  the  Sclavonic  or  rather  SI  nvonic,  which 


language, 


prevails 


far  and  wide  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  this  divi- 


fion  of  the  globe.  It  is  fpoktn  by  the  Dalmatians, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dnnubian  provinces,  by  the 
Poles,  Bohemians,"and  Ruffians.  The  word  (laby  that 
is,  “  Have”  (v/hence  the  French  word  efclave ,  and 
our  word  Jlave)9  dignifies  ‘‘noble,  iiluftrious  but  be* 
caufe,  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  emp  re,  vail 
multitudes  of  thefe  people  were  fpread  overall  Europe 
in  the  quality  of  Haves,  that  word  came  to  denote  the 
fervile  tribe  by  way  of  diftindion,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  words  Gday  Davits ,  and  Syrus ,  did  among  the 
Greeks  at  a  more  early  period. 

Spoken  by  The  Slavi  dwelt  originally  on  the  banks  of  the  Bo¬ 
th  e  Slavi  ryfthenes,  now  the  Dnieper  or  Nieper.  They  were 
one  of  the  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  European  Sarmatians  who  in 
tribes  of  the  an,.jent  times  inhabited  an  immenfe  trad  of  country, 
ainiauans,kounj^  on  the  weft  by  the  Viftula,  now  the  Weifel; 

on  the  fouth  eaft  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Bofphorua 
Cirnmerius,  the  Palus  Moeotis,  and  the  TanaisorDon, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Afia. 

In  this  vaft  trad  of  country,  which  at  prefent  com¬ 
prehends  Poland,  Ruffin,  and  a  great  part  of  Tartarv, 
there  dwelt  in  ancient  times  many  considerable  tribes. 
To  enumerate  the Te,  we  believe,  wouli  not  much  edify 
onr  readers  :  we  fhall  only  inform  them,  that  among 
thefe  Sarmatian  clans  were  the  Roxolani,  now  the 
Ruffians,  and  likewife  the  Slavi,  who  dwelt  near  the 
Boryftbtnes,  as  was  obferved  above. 

The  Slavi  gradually  advanced  towards  the  Danube; 
nnd  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian  having  pafled  that  river, 
they  made  themfelves  matters  of  that  part  of  Illyrieum 
which  lies  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  and  is 
to  this  day  from  them  called  Sclavonics.  Thefe  barba¬ 
rians  by  degrees  over-ran  Dalmacia,  Liburnia,  the  we* 
Hern  parts  of  Macedonia,  Epirus  ;  and  on  the  eaft 
they  extended  their  quarters  all  along  to  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  where  that  river  falls  into  the 
Euxine.  In  all  thefe  countries,  the  Sclavonian  ivas 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  Gieek,  which  was  a 
thing  of  courfe,  fince  the  barbarian  invaders  fettled  in 
thofe  regions,  and  mingled  with  the  aborigines,  who 
fpoke  a  corrupt  dialed:  of  that  language. 

The  Poles,  The  Poles  are  the  genuine  defendants  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  Sarrnatse  (c),  and  confequendy  fpeak  a  dialed  of 
their  language,  but  much  adulterated  with  Latin 
words,  in  confequence  of  the  attachment  the  Poland- 
ers  have  long  profefled  to  the  Roman  tongue. 

Silefians  ^ke  ^e^ans  an^  Bohemians  have  corrupted  their 
and  ’  dialeds  in  the  very  fame  manner.  In  thofe  countries, 
ihen,  we  are  not  to  fearch  for  the  genuine  remains  of 
the  ancient  Sarmatian. 
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The  modern  Ruffians,  formerly  the  Rhox^m  or  Sclavonian 
Roxolani,  are  the  pofterity  of  the  Sarmatce,  and  arc  a  "an^tJ^eJ* 
branch  of  the  Slavi  :  they  inhabit  a  part  of  the  coun-  224 
try  which,  that  people  p  off r  fled  before  they  fell  into  Ruffians, 
the  Roman  provinces;  they  fpeak  the  fame  Ianguage,^fceaded 
and  wear  the  very  fame  drefs  ;  for,  on  the  hiftoricalg^ft^ 
jvllar  at  Conftantinople,  the  Sdavonians  are  drefled 
like  the  Ruffian  boors.  If  then  the  Slavi  are  Sarma- 
tae,  the  Ruffims  muft  of  courfe  be  the  defendants  of 
the  fame  people.  They  were  long  a  fqueftered 
people,  and  confequently  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  They  were  ftrangeis  to 
commerce,  inhofpitable  to  ftrangers,  tenacious  of  an¬ 
cient  ufages,  averfe  to  improvements  of  every  kind, 
wonderfully  proud  of  their  imaginary  importance  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  a  race  of  people  juft  one  degree  above  ab¬ 
solute  favagifm.  A  people  of  this  charader  are,  for 
the  mod  part,  enemies  to  innovations;  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  Ruffian  hiftorians,  no  nation  was  ever  more 
averfe  to  innovations  than  the  one  in  queftion.  From 
the  ninth  century,  at  which  era  they  embraced  Chri- 
flianity,  it  dots  not  appear  that  they  moved  one  ftep 
forward  towards  civilization,  till  Peter  the  Great,  not 
a  century  ago,  in  cojifequence  of  his  defpotic  autho¬ 
rity,  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  their  more  poliihed  neighbours. 

We  may  then  conclude,  that  the  Ruffians  made  as 
little  change  in  their  language  during  that  period,  aa 
they  did  in  their  drefs,  habits,  and  manner  of  living. 

Whatever  language  they  fpoke  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  fame  they  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th. 

They  were,  indeed,  according  to  Appian  de  hel.  Mith - 
rid.  once  conquered  by  Diophantus,  one  of  Mithri- 
dates’s  generals;  but  that  conqueft  was  icr  a  moment 
only  :  they  were  likewife  invaded,  and  their  country 
over-run,  by  the  great  Timor  or /Tamerlane  ;  but  tin's 
invclion  was  like  a  torrent  from  the  mountains,  which 
fpreads  devastation  far  and  wide  while  it  rages,  but 
makes  little  alteration  on  the  face  of  the  country. 

We  find  likewife,  that  upon  fome  occafions  they 
made  incurftons  upon  the  frontiers 'of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  we  hear  of  no  permanent  fettlements  foimed 
by  them  in  thefe  quarters.  Upon  the  whole,  u^e  take 
the  Ruffians  to  have  been,  with  refped  to  their  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  very  fame  predicament  with  the  High¬ 
landers  and  IHanders  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  have  preferved  the  Celtic  dialect 
pure  and  entire,  in  confequence  of  their  having  never 
mingled  with  foreigners.  K 

From  this  deduction  we  may  infer  two  things;  firft,The  Ruf- 
that  the  Ruffian  language  is  the  genuine  Sclavonian  ;fian  ten¬ 
ant!,  fecondly,  that  the  latter  is  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame,  with  the  ancient  Sarmatian.  VQkc  c  ^ 

in  the  Ruffian,  there  are  found  a  gieat  number  of 
words  refembling  the  old  fimple  roots  of  the  Greek 
both  in  found  and  figniiication  ;  its  grammatical  ge¬ 
nius  is  nearly  the  fame  :  and  we  are  informed  by  the 
very  beft  authority,  that  there  is  in  this  language  a 
tranflation  of  Epidetus,  in  which  there  are  whole 
pages,  in  both  original  and  tranHation,  without  one 

fxngle 


(c)  This  appears  by  their  charadcr,  their  laws,  their  manners,  their  form  of  government,  their  military  equb 
page,  their  impetuofity,  their  ariftocratic  fplendor. 
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Slavonian  ftngle  tranfpofiticn.  Monf.  Leveque,  who  lias  pub- 
.  ..in^inge.  a  tranfhtion  of  a  hiftory  of  Ruffia,  is  fo  entirely 

convinced  of  the  ftri<fl  analogy  between  the  ancient 
Greek  and  the  modern  Ruffe,  that  he  is  pofitive  that 
the  former  is  derived  from  the  l  itter.  Monf.  Freret, 
a  very  learned  Frencli  academician,  is  clearly  of  the 
fame  opinion.  We  are,  however,  perfuaded  that 
this  opinion  is  ill  founded.  We  rather  imagine, 
that  thofe  coincidences  arife  from  the  relicks  of  the 
primitive  language  of  mankind  ;  veftiges  of  which,  we 
believe,  are  to  be  found  almoft  in  every  tongue  now 
exiting. 

It  is,  however,  we  allow,  uncommonly  difficult  to 
render  a  reafon  for  the  fvn  taxi  cal  analogy  of  the  two 
languages,  without  admitting  the  truth  of  the  one  or 
the  other  hypothecs.  We  have  examined  with  fome 
care  a  good  number  of  Ruffian  vocables,  and  compa¬ 
red  them  with  Greek  ones  of  the  fame  fignificatioii. 
aa6  We  have  not,  however,  found  fuch  a  refemblance  as 
Refsru-  we  think  neceffary  to  fupport  the  pofition  advanced 
h  ance  be-  above.  We  have  indeed  found  a  very  itronar  refern- 
fian  and  "  Stance  between  the  former  and  many  oriental  words, 
oriental  efpccially  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  old  Perfian,  of 

words.  which  we  could  produce  fevcral  in  dances,  did  the  na¬ 

ture  of  our  prefent  inquiry  admit  fuch  a  deviation. 
Every  body  knows  that  the  Sarmatre  were  divided 
into  two  great  nations,  the  Afiatic  and  European  ;  the 
former  extended  very  far  eaftward,  behind  the  moun¬ 
tain  Canc.ifus,  the  northern  fhore  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  fo  forth.  Thefe,  we  may  believe,  derived  their 
language  from  the  original  tongue  long  before  the 
Greek  language  exifted.  This,  in  comparifon  of  the 
Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Chaldean, 
&c.  was  but  of  yefterday.  The  Greek,  mod  learned 
men  are  now  convinced,  was  a  late  compofiticn  of 
many  different  diale&s,  incorporated  with  the  jargon 
of  the  aboriginal  Ionim  or  Greeks.  The  Sarmatian, 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  tongue  of  a  great  and  popu¬ 
lous  nation,  civilized,  in  all  appearance,  long  before 
the  Greeks  began  to  emerge  from  a  ftate  of  favagifm. 
We  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  difpofed  to  allow,  ei¬ 
ther  that  the  Greek  is  derived  from  the  Ruffian,  or 
the  Ruffian  from  the  Greek.  We  believe  there  is 
juft  the  fame  reafon  for  this  conclufion,  that  the  Abbe 
Pezrou  and  Monf.  Gebelin  pretend  to  have  difeovered, 
in  order  to  fupport  their  pofition  that  the  Greek  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  re¬ 
femblance  among  the  oriental  languages,  of  which  we 
take  the  Sarmatian  to  have  been  one,  is  fo  palpable, 
*  that  any  perfon  of  a  moderate  capacity  who  is  per¬ 
fectly  mafter  of  one,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
quiring  any  other.  If,  therefore,  the  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  the  Greek  and  Ruffian  fhould  actually  exift, 
we  think  this  circumftance  will  not  authenticate  the 
fuppofuion,  that  either  of  the  two  is  derived  from  the 
other. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  our  readers  will  be 
pleafed  to  obferve,  that  we  all  along  fuppofe,  that  the 
'Slavonian,  of  which  we  think  the  Ruffian  is  the  moil 
genuine  remain,  is  the  fame  with  the  old  Sarmatian. 
We  fhall  now  take  the  liberty  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
with  refpeft.  to  the  fyntaxical  coincidence  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  with  the  Greek  ;  for  we  acknowledge  that  we 
are  not  fo  profoundly  verfed  in  the  Ruffian  dialed  of 
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the  Sclavonian  as  to  pretend  to  pronounce  a  definitive  Sclavomau 
fentence.  Language. 

As  the  Ruffians  were  a  generation  of  favages,  there  r—* 
is  no  probability  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  letters  and  alphabetical  writing  till  they  acqui¬ 
red  that  art  by  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours.  It 
is  certain,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  few  nations  <  227 
had  made  lefs  proficiency  in  the  tine  arts  than  that  9%IU  °f , 
under  confideratfon  :  and  we  think  there  is  little  ap- ca?  emnei-1* 
pearance  of  their  having  learned  this  art  prior  to  their  de;.ce  be- 
converfion  to  Chriftianity.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  tween  this 
Slavi,  who  fettled  in  Dalmatia,  Illyria,  and  Liburnia,*a^£^£e 
had  no  alphabetical  chara&ers  till  they  were  furnifhed 
with  them  by  St  Jerome.  The  Servian  chara&er,  which 
very  nearly  refembles  the  Greek,  was  invented  by  St 
Cyril ;  on  which  account  the  language  written  in  that 
character  is  denominated  Chiuriliz za.  Thefe  Scla¬ 
vonic  tribes  knew  nothing  of  alphabetic  writing  prior 
to  the  era  of  their  converfion.  Tire  Muslim  Goths 
were  in  the  fame  condition  till  their  Bifhop  UlphiLtl 
fabricated  them  a  fet  of  letters. 

If  the  Slavi  and  Goths,  who  refided  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Greeks  and  Romam,  had  not  learned 
alphabetical  writing  prior  to  the  era  of  their  converfion 
to  Chriftianity,  it  mnft  hold  a  fortiori ,  that  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  who  lived  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  thofe  na¬ 
tions,  knew  nothing  of  this  ufeful  art  antecedent  to 
the  period  of  their  embracing  the  Chriftian  faith. 

The  Ruffians  pretend  that  they  were  converted  by 
St  Andrew  ;  but  this  i3  known  to  be  a  fable.  Chri¬ 
ftianity  was  firft  introduced  among  them  in  the  reign 
of  the  grand  Duke  Wolodimir,  who  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  Grecian  emperor  Bafiiius,  became  her 
convert  about  the  year  989.  About  this  period,  we 
imagine,  they  were  taught  the  knowledge  of  letters  by 
the  Grecian  mlffionaries,  who  were  employed  in  tcach- 
them  the  elements  of  the  Chriftian  dodtrines.  Their 
alphabet  confiits  of  3  1  letters,  with  a  few  obfolete  ad¬ 
ditional  ones ;  and  thefe  characters  referable  thofe  of 
the  Greeks  fo  exa&ly,  that  there  can  be  no  donbt  of 
their  being  copied  from  them.  It  is  true,  the  fhape 
of  fomp  has  been  fomewhat  altered,  and  a  few  barba¬ 
rian  ones  have  been  intermingled.  The  Ruffian  li¬ 
turgy,  every  body  knows,  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  the  beft  fpecimen  of  the  old  Ruffian  is 
the  church  offices  for  Eafter,  in  the  very  words  of 
Chryfoftom,  who  is  called  by  his  name  Zlato-ujliU 
u  golden-mouthed.”  The  power  of  the  clergy  in  Ruf¬ 
fin  was  exceffive;  and  no  doubt  their  influence  was  pro^ 
portioned  to  their  power.  The  firft  race  of  clergy  in 
that  country  were  undoubtedly  Greeks.  We  know 
how  a&ive  and  induftrious  thofe  people  were  in  pro¬ 
pagating  their  language  as  well  as  their  religion.  The 
offices  of  religion  might  be  at  firft  written  and  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Greek  tongue,  but  it  would  foon  be 
found  expedient  to  have  them  tranflated  into  Ruffian. 

The  perfons  employed  in  this  work  muft  have  been 
Greeks,  who  underftood  both  languages. 

As  it  is  confefledly  impoffible  that  a  people  fo  dull 
and  uninventive  as  the  Ruffians  originally  were,  could 
ever  have  fabricated  a  language  fo  artificially  conftrudt- 
ci  as  their  prefent  dialed  ;  and  as  it  is  obvious,  that, 
till  Chriftianity  was  introduced  among  them  by  the 
Greeks,  they  could  have  no  correfpondence  with  that 
8  people-— 
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Slavonian  people — it  muft  appinr  furprifing  by  what  means  their 

La ng^e,  hngnnge  came  to  be  fafbioncd  fo  exaftly  according  to 
the  Greek  model.  We  have  observed  above,  that  the 
Ruffian  letters  muff  have  been  invented  :yrd  introduced 
into  that  country  by  the  Greek  mifibnaries.  We 
think  it  probable,  that  thofe  apoflles,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  taught  them  a  new  religion,  like  wife  intro- 
duced  a  change  into  the  idiom  of  their  language.  The 
influence  of  thofe  ghoftly  teachers  over  a  nation  of  fa- 
vnges  mud  have  been  almofl  boundlefs ;  the  force  of 
their  PrecfPts  and  example  aimed  incontrollable.  If 
the  fa  v  age  converts  accepted  a  new  religion  from  the 
hands  of  thofe  Grecian  apodlcs,  they  might  with  equal 
fubmifiion  adopt  improvements  in  their  language.  Such 
of  the  natives  as  w-re  admitted  to  the  facerdotal  func¬ 
tion  mud  have  learned  the  Greek  language,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  performing  the  offices  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  A  ptedilt&ion  for  that  language  would  be  the 
immediate  confequence.  Hence  the  natives,  who  had 
been  admitted  into  holy  orders,  would  co-operate  with 
their  Grecian  maders  in  improving  the  dialed:  of  the 
countiy  ;  which,  pYicr  to  the  period  above  mentioned 
mud  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  original  ftandard 
of  the  Sarmatian  tongue. 

Upon  this  occafion,  we  imagine  the  Greek  aoodles, 
in  conjunftion  with  their  Ruffian  difciples,  reduced  the 
language  of  the  country  to  a  lefemblance  with  the 
Greek  idiom.  They  retained  the  radical  vocables  as 
they  found  them  ;  but  by  a  variety  of  flexions,  conju¬ 
gations,  derivations,  competitions,  and  other  modifica¬ 
tions,  transformed  them  into  the  Grecian  air  and  ap¬ 
parel.  They  mud  have  begun  with  the  offices  of  the 
church;  and  among  a  nation  of  favages  newly  con¬ 
verted,  the  language  of  the  new  religion  would  quickly 
obtain  a  very  extenfivc  circulation.  When  the  Gre¬ 
cian  garniture  was  introduced  into  the  church,  the 
laity  would  in  procefs  of  time  aflame  a  fimilar  died. 
The  fabric  of  the  Grecian  declenfions,  conjugations, 

& c.  might  be  grafted  upon  Ruffian  docks  without  af- 
fe&ing  the  radical  parts  of  the  language.  If  the  dia¬ 
led!  in  queftion,  like,  mod  others  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
laboured  under  a  penury  of  vocables,  this  manoeuvre’ 
would  contribute  exceedingly  to  fupply  that  defect. 
By  this  expedient  the  Greek  language  itfeif  had  been 
enlarged  from  about  300  radical  terms  to  the  prodi¬ 


gious  number  of  words  of  which  it  now  confiils. ' 

rI  he  Latin  tongue  we  have  feen  above  in  its  criminal 
confutation  differed  widely  from  the  Greek  ;  and^not- 
withdanding  this  incongruity,  the  improvers  of  the 
former  have  prefled  it  into  a  very  drift  agreement  with 
the  litter.  This,  we  think,  was  flili  a  more  difficult 
talk ;  as,  in  onr  opinion,  the  genius  of  the  Latin  dif¬ 
fers  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  Ruffian 
does  from  the  Greek.  We  know,  th  it  the  genius  of 
the  Gothic  tongue  and  thofe  of  all  its  defendants  are 
much  more  in  unifon  with  the  Greek  than  with  that  of 
the  Latin.  The  Spanifh,  Italian,  and  French,  have  cud¬ 
gelled  many  of  their  Gothic,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic 
verbs,  into  a  kind  of  conjugations,  imitating  or  rather 
aping  thofe  of  the  Latin.  The  Perfians  have  formed 
mod  elegant  and  energetic  declenfions  and  conjuga¬ 
tions,  upon  inflexible  roots,  borrowed  from  the  Pahlavi 
and  Den,  and  even  from  Tartar  originals. 

Upon  the  grounds  abovc-mehtioned  we  have 
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the  liberty  to  hazard  the  following  conjectures,  which  Slavonian 
vve  cheerfully  fubmit  to  the  cognizance  of  our  more 
.enlightened  readers.  ° 

1.  IT  at  the  Sarmatian  was  a  dialeft  of  the  origin?.! 
language  of  mankind. 

2.  That  the  Sclavonian  was  a  dialeft  of  the  Sarma* 
tian. 

3.  That  the  Ruffe  is  the  mod  genuine  unfophidica- 
ted  relick  erf  the  Sclivonian  and  Sarmatian, 

4-  That  the  Ruffians  hnd  no  alphabetic  chaiafters 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity, 
that  is  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

5.  Th  -t  they  were  converted  by  Grecian  nuffionaries. 

6. 1  hat  thofe  miffionaries  copied  their  prefent  letters 
from  thole  of  Greece  ;  uij  in  conjunftion  with  the 
more  enlightened  natives,  reduced  the  -original  unim¬ 
proved  Ruffe  to  its  prefent  refembh:-.e  to  "the  Greek 
ftandard. 

.  Thc  R’^fiian  language,  like  mod  others,  contains  *23' 
eight  parts  of  fpeech,  noun,  pronoun,  See.  Its  nouns  Ruflia,r 
h;:ve  three  genders,  mafeuiine,  feminine,  ml  neuter;  it nouns’ 
has  alfo  a  common  gender  foi  nouns,  intimating  both 
fexes.  It  has  only  two  numbers,  finguhtr  and  plural. 

Its  cafes  are  feven,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  ?ccu- 
fntwe,  vocative,  inftrumentd,  and  prepofitive.  Ihcfe 
cafes  are  riot  formed  by  varying  the  termination,  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  bat  generally  by  placing  a  vowel 
after  the  word,  as,  wc  imagine,  was  the  original  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Greeks  (See  Grech  Seftion).  Thus  in 
Rufle,  rub,  ‘‘hand;**  nominative, fvx-cc  “the  hand;” 
genitive,  evK-^  “  of  the  hand,”  &c.  See  Les  Elem .  de 
la  Latjgue  Ruffe  par  Charpentltr ,  Nouns  fubfhntive  are  229 
reduced  to  four  declenfions,  and  adjeftives  make  a  fifth.  Adjeftives*- 
Thcfe  agree  with  their  fubftantivts  in  cafe,  gender* 
and  number.  They  have  three  degrees  of  comparifon’ 
ns  is  common  in  other  languages;  the  pofitive,  comoa- 
rative,  and  fuperlative.  The  comparative  is  formed 
from  the  feminine  of  the  nominative  Angular  of  the 
pofitive,  by  changing'*  into  te9  that  is,  ale  in  Erglifh; 
the  fuperlative  is  made  Ly  prefixing  pu%  before  the 
pofitive.  i  hefe  rules  are  general ;  for  the  exceptions, 
recourfe  muff  be  had  to  the.  Ruffian  grammar  above- 
mentioned. 

The  numeral  adjectives  in  Rune  have  three  genders 
like  the  rell,  and  are  declined  accordingly.  Their 
pronouns  have  nothing  peculiar,  and  are  divided  and 
arranged  m  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  languages. 

\  etbs  in  the  Ruffian  language  are  comprehended  un¬ 
der  two  conjugations.  The  moods  are  only  three  ;  the 
indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive  :  theVub- 
jundtive  is  formed  by  placing  a  particle  before  the  in. 
dicative.  Its  tenfes  are  eight  in  number;  the  prefent, 
the  imparfedt,  the  preterite  fimpie,  the  preterite  com* 
pound,  the  pluperfed,  the  future  indeterminate,  the 
future  fimpie,  the  future  compound.  The  verbs  have 
their  numbers  and  perfons  as  in  other  languages.  To 
enter  into  a  detail  of  their  manner  of  conjugafing  their 
verbs  would  neither  be  confiftent  with  our  plan,  nor, 
we  are  perfuaded,  of  much  confequenee  to  our  readers! 

Their  other  parts  of  fpeech  differ  nothing  from  thofe 
of  other  languages.  Their  fyntax  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  All  thefc  articles  muff  be 
learned  from  a  grammar  of  the  language.  Whether 
there  is  any  grammar  of  the  Ruffian  language  compe¬ 
lled 
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fc  !  in  Ennlilh  w.  kno»  not.  That  of  Monf.  Cbtr-  original  or  mothtr-langu.ger,  tnd  which  fcm  to  hm 

(rentier  in'Eiench,  printed  ..  Pe.etlbnrgh  in  .,68,  i.  gi.en  birth  to  .1  £J-£**** 

the  onlv  one  we  have  feen,  and  which  appears  to  us  a  1  hefe  are  the  Latin ,  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  hclaiontan.  it 
very  excellent  one  We  could  with  to  be  able  to  gra-  will  not,  however,  be  imagined,  from  the  term  original  ^3* 

«r~rr.  t"  *  t  -jptesuffi ' £= ttawresssr 
SittAttWwa zsrjz  SAEsar-Ss- » 

t"e  «;»?=  ",  being  the 

immediate  parents  of  thofe  which  are  now  fpoken  in 
Europe. 

I.  From  the  Latin  came, 

1.  The  Portuguefe. 

2.  Spanifh. 

3.  French. 

4.  Italian. 


*3*. 

Phoenician 
end  Chal¬ 
dean  words 
,in  Ruffe. 


IDC  U(tLIUI13  v>  11  tl  -  -  1  , 

were  fo  blended  and  confounded  with  each  other,  and 
with  Huns  and  other  Scythian  or  Tartar  emigrants, 
that  we  believe  the  mold  acute  antiquarian  would  find 
it  impoflible  to  invefiigate  their  rebpedive  tongues,  or 
even  their  original  residence  or  extradion.  \\  e  have 
fele&ed  the  Ruffe  as  the  mold:  genuine  branch  of  the 
old  Sclavonian,  and  to  this  predile&ion  we  were  de¬ 
termined  by  the  reafons  above  mentioned.  We  axe 
forry  that  we  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
idiom  of  the  Ruffian  language  as  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  thofe  of  the  eaft  ;  but  upon  fiuli  a  com¬ 
panion,  we  are  peifuaded  that  the  radical  materials  ot 
which  it  is  compofed  would  be  found  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  oriental  regions.  .  The  word  Tfar, 
for  example,  is  probably  the  Phoenician  and  Chaldean 
Sar  or  Zar,  “  a  prince,  a  grandee.”  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus  calls  the  queen  of  the  Maffagetx,  who,  according 
to  Ctefiaa,  cutoff  Cyrus’s  head,  Zarina  ;  which  was 
not  many  years  ago  the  general  title  of  the  emprefs 
of  all  the  Ruffias.  Herodotus  calls  the  fame  punceis 
Tomvris,  which  is  the  very  name  of  the  famous  I'm  or 
or  Tamur,  the  conqueror  of  Afia.  The  former  feems 
to  have  been  the  title,  and  the  latter  the  proper  name, 
of  the  quceen  of  the  Maffagetse.  In  the  old  Peihan 
or  Pahlavi,  the  word  Gard  ftgnifies  “  a  city y  in  Rul- 
fian,  Gorad  or  Grad  intimates  ^the  very  fame.  idea^ 


fian,  Gorad  or  Lr rad  mumai»  u.p  J  “  J  ,  £  iceiamijc 

J.cnce  Ccnjlantinople  in  old  Ruffe  is  called  Tfargrad  16.  icelanu.c 

J  ,  nnv  r  nc  n  lnfCimen  17, -z 


From  the  Celtic , 

5.  The  Erfe,  or  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 

land. 

6.  The  WeMh. 
y  The  Irifh. 

8.  Baffe-Bretagne. 

From  the  Gothic , 

9.  The  German. 

10.  The  Low  Saxon  or  Low  German. 

11.  The  Dutch.  r  . 

12.  The  Englifh;  in  which  almoft  all  the  noun-fuh- 

ftantives  are  German,  and  many  of  the  verbs 
French,  Latin,  &c.  and  which  is  enriched  with 
the  fpoils  of  all  othef  languages. 

13.  The  Danifh. 

14.  The  Norwegian. 

5.  Swcdilh. 


or  T faro  or  ad.  Thefe  are  adduced  as  a  fpecimen 
only  ;  an  able  etymologift  might,  we  believe,  oifcover 

a  great  number.  .  _  .  i 

The  Sclavonian  language  is  fpoken  in  Epirus,  tli. 
weftern  part  of  Macedonia,  in  Bofnta,  Servia,  Bulga- 
ria  in  part  of  Thrace,  in  D  almatia,  Croatia,  in  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Ruffia,  and  Mingrelia  in  Afia,  whence  it  is 
frequently  ufed  in  the  feraglioat  Conftantinople.  Many 
of  the  great  men  of  Turkey  underltand  it,  and  fre¬ 
quently  ufe  it ;  and  rood  of  the  janizaries  having  been 
Rationed  in  garrifons  in  the  Turk.fh  frontiers  in  Eu- 
rope,  ufe  it  as  their  vulgar  tongue.  1  he  Hungarians, 
however,  and  the  natives  of  Wallachia,  ipeak  a  diffe¬ 
rent  language  :  and  this  language  bears  evident  fig- 
natures  of  the  Tartarian  dialed,  which  was  the  tongue 
of  the  original  Huns.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Sclavo- 
nian  is  by  much  the  mod  extenfive  language  in  Europe, 
and  extends  far  into  Afia. 


From  the  Sclavonian , 
iy.  The  Polonefe. 

18.  The  Lithuanian. 

19.  Bohemian. 

20.  Tranfylvauian. 

21.  Moravian.  ......  r  .  •  v 

22.  The  modern  Vandalism,  as  it  is  ftill  fpoken  in  Du 

fatia,  Pruflian  Vandr.lia,  &c. 

2  3.  The  Croatian. 

24  The  Ruffian  or  Mufcovite  ;  which,  as  we  have 
feen,  is  the  pureft  dialed  of  this  language. 

2r.  The  language  of  the  Crdmucs  and  Coffacs 
26  Thirty  two  different  djaleds  of  nations  who  inha. 
f  it  the  north- eadern  parts  of  Europe  and  Alia, 
and  who  are  elefeended  from  the  Tartars  and  Hu- 
no- Scythians.  There  are  polyglott  tables  which 
contain  not  only  the  alphabets,  but  alfo  the  prm- 
pal  diffind  characters  of  all  thefe  languages 
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II.  The  languages  at  prefent  generally  fpoken  in  Afi*^ 
Sect.  X.  Modern  Languages.  Afia  are,  -  languages. 

,f «  *  ,8=  ai.ua.  of ...I...  86-  “in.  »a  t—  *  ** 

nations  that  now  inhabit  the  known  earth,  languages,  aial  •  Thefe  languages  are 

tie  number  in  truly  great  ;  £  29.  The  Georgbn  or  Iberian. 

s-l!;!"b™rrCir“  ■ hI  c“" 


^nperfeftly^ 

•val  of  them  :  There  are  four3 


j  ilaiitinoi'ic. 


PHILO 


The  Danifh  niiffionaries 
who  go  to  Tranquebar, 
print  books  at  Hall  in 
tliefe  languages. 


*34 

African 

language. 


Sedl.  X. 

Modern  32.  The  modern  Indian. 

JLanguages. The  Formofan. 

1  v  ^  34.  The  Indoflanic. 

35.  The  Malabarian. 

36.  The  Warugian. 

37.  The  Talmulic  or  Dimulic. 

38.  The  modern  Arabic. 

39.  The  Tangufian. 

40.  The  Mungalic. 

41.  The  language  of  the  Nigarian  or  Akar  Niga- 

rian. 

42.  The  Grufinic  or  Grufinian. 

43.  The  Chinefe. 

44.  The  Japonefe. 

We  have  enumerated  here  thofe  Afiatic  languages 
only  of  which  we  have  fome  knowledge  in  Europe, 
and  even  alphabets,  grammars,  or  other  books  that 
can  give  us  information  concerning  them.  There  are 
doubt lefs  other  tongues  and  diale&s  in  thofe  vail  re- 
gions  and  adjacent  ifl.inds  ;  but  of  thefe  we  are  not 
able  to  give  any  account. 

III.  The  principal  languages  of  Africa  are, 

45.  The  modern  Egyptian. 

46.  The  Fetuitic,  or  the  language  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fetu. 

47.  The  Moroccan  ;  and, 

48.  The  jargons  of  thofe  favage  nations  who  inhabit 
the  defert  and  burning  regions.  The  people  on 
the  coaft  of  Barbary  fpeak  a  corrupt  dialed!  of 

«  the  Arabic.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Chilhic 
language,  otherwife  called  Tamazeght ;  the  Ne- 
gritian,  and  that  of  Guinea;  the  Aby  {Tinian  5  and 
the  language  of  the  Hottentots. 

-  #  The  languages  of  the  i^merican  nations  are  but 

-languages.  l£ttle  known  in  Europe.  Every  one  of  thefe,  though 
diftant  but  a  few  days  journey  from  each  other,  have 
their  particular  language  or  rather  jargon.  The  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  feem  to  be  the 
moft  regular  and  polifhed.  There  is  alfo  one  called 
Poe  one  hi  or  Pocomana ,  that  is  ufed  in  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras  and  toward  Guntimal,  the  words  and  rules  c-f 
which  are  moll  known  to  us.  The  languages  oT 
North  America  are  in  general  the  Algonhic,  Apala- 
chian,  Mohogic,  Savanahamic,  Virginic,  and  Mexi¬ 
can  :  and  in  South  America,  the  Peruvian,  Caribic, 
the  language  of  Chili,  the  Cairic,  the  Tucumanian,  and 
236  the  languages  ufed  in  Paraguay,  Brafil,  and  Guiana. 
General  re-  V.  We  have  already  faid,  that  it  would  be  a 
m^ern80”  vain  and  fenfelefs  undertaking  for  a  man  of  letters  to 
ianguages.  a“emPt  the  ^dy  of  all  thefe  languages,  and  to  make 
his  head  an  univerfal  di&ionary  ;  but  it  would  be  {fill 
more  abfurd  in  us  to  attempt  the  anaiyfis  of  them 
in  this  place  :  fome  general  reflexions  therefore 
mull  here  fuffice.  Among  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  the  French  feems  to  merit  great  atten- 
tioni  as  it  is  elegant  and  pleafing  in  itfelf;  a3  it  is 
become  fo  general,  that  with  it  we  may  travel  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  without  fcarce  having 
any  occafion  for  an  interpreter  ;  and  as  in  it  are  to  he 
found  excellent  works  of  every  kind,  both  in  verfe  and 
profe,  ufeful  and  agreeable.  There  are,  befides,  gram¬ 
mars  and  di&ionaries  of  this  language  which  give  ua 
every  information  concerning  it,  and  very  able  mafters 
Vou.  XIV.  Part  II.  1 
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who  teach  it :j  Specially  fuch  as  come  from  thofe  parts  Modem 
of  1' ranee  where  it  is  fpoken  corre&ly;  for  with  all  its  Language*. 

advantages,  the  French  language  has  this  inconve-1 - 

nience,  that  it  is  pronounced  fcarce  anywhere  purely 
but  at  Paris  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The 
language  of  the  court,  of  the  great  world,  and  of  men 
of  letters,  is  moreover  very  different  from  that  of  the 
common  people ;  and  the  French  tongue,  in  general, 
is  lubject  to  great  alteration  and  novelty.  What  pity 

x/r  thatrtChe,byfe  °f  the  6reat  Come, lie,  and  that  of 
Mohere,  fhould  already  begin  to  be  obfolete,  and  that 

“  Wl11  be  butl  aJittle  before  the  inimitable  chefs 
a  auvres  of  thofe  men  of  fublime  genius  will  be  no 
longer  feen  on  the  ftage  !  The  molt  modern  ftyle  of 
the  French,  moreover,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  beff 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  too  much  concifenefa! 
the  epigrammatic  point,  the  ant, 'thefts,  the  paradox, 
the  fententious  expreflion,  &e.  diminifh  its  force  ;  and 
that,  by  becoming  more  polifhed  and  refined,  it  lofes 
much  of  its  energy. 

VI.  The  German  and  Italian  languages  merit  like, 
wile  a  particular  application  ;  as  does  the  En^liffi 
perhaps  above  all,  for  its  many  and  great  excellencies 
(bee  Language).  Authors-of  great  ability  daily  la¬ 
bour  in  improving  them  ;  and  what  language  would 
not  become  excellent,  were  men  of  exalted  talents  to 
make  conftant  ufe  of  it  in  their  works  ?  If  we  had 
in  Iroquois  books  like  thofe  which  we  have  in  Englifh 
Italian,  French,  and  German,  fhould  we  not  be  tempted 
to  learn  that  language?  How  glad  fhould  we  be  to  rn,- 
demand  the  Spamfh  tongue,  though  it  were  only  to 
read  the  Araucana  of  Don  Alonzo  D’Ercilia,  Don 
Quixote,  fome  dramatic  pieces,  and  a  fmall  number 
of  other  Spamfh  works,  in  the  original;  or  the  poem 
of  Camoens  in  1  ortuguefe. 

V II.  The  other  languages  of  Europe-  have  each 
their  beauties  and  excellencies.  But  the  greateft  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  all  living  languages  conftantly  confifts  in  the 
pronunciation,  which  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  any  one 
to  attain  unlefs  he  be  born  or  educated  in  the  country 
where  it  is  fpoken  :  and  this  is  the  only  article  for 
which  a  mafter  is  neceffary,  as  it  cannot  be  learned  but 
by  teaching  or  by  convention  :  all  the  reft  m:,y  t  e 
acquired  by  a  good  grammar  and  other  books.  In  all 
languages  whatever,  the  poetic  ftyle  is  more  difficult 
than  the  profaic  :  in  every  language  we  fhould  endea¬ 
vour  to  enrich  our  memories  with  great  ftore  of  words 
(copm  verborum),  and  to  have  them  ready  to  produce  on 
all  occafions  :  in  all  languages  it  is  difficult  to  extend 
our  knowledge  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  critical 
judgment  of  them.  All  living  languages  are  pronoun¬ 
ced  rapidly,  and  without  dwelling  on  the  long  fyllables 
(which  the  grammarians  call  moram);  almoft  all  of 
them  have  articles  which  diftinguifh  the  genders. 

Thofe  languages  that  are  derived  from  the 
Latin  have  this  further  advantage,  that  they  adopt 
without  reftraint,  and  without  offending  the  ear,  La¬ 
tin  and  Greek  words  and  expreffions,  .and  which  by 
the  aid  of  a  new  termination  appear  to  be  natives  of 
the  language.  This  privilege  is  forbidden  the  Germans, 
who  in  their  beft  tranflations  dare  cot  ufe  any  foiei-m 
word,  unlefs  it  be  fome  technical  term  in  cafe  of  treat 
neceffity.  b 
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PHTLOMi\THES,  a  lovei  oflearning  or  fcience. 
PHILOMELA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  filter  to  Procne, 
who  had  married  Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  fe- 
parated  from  Philomela,  to  whom  file  was  much  at¬ 
tached,  fpent  her  time  in  great  melancholy  till  (he 
prevailed  upon  her  hulband  to  go  to  Athen3  and  bring 
her  filter  to  Thrace.  Tereus  obeyed  ;  but  he  had  no 
fooner  obtained  Pandion’s  permifiion  to  conduit  Phi¬ 
lomela  to  ThraCc,  than  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
refolved  to  gratify  his  paffion.  He  difmiffed  the 
guards  whom  the  fufpicions  of  Pandion  had  appointed 
to  watch  him  ;  offered  violence  to  Philomela  ;  and 
afterwards  cut  out  her  tongue,  that  (he  might  not  dif- 
cover  his  barbarity,  and  the  indignities  fhe  had  fuffer- 
cd.  He  confined  her  in  a  lonely  caflle  ;  and  having 
taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  a  difeovery,  he  re- 
turned  to  Thrace,  and  told  Procne  that  Philomela  had 
died  by  the  way,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  hft  offices 
to  her  remains.  At  this  fad  intelligence  Procne  put 
on  mourning  for  the  lofs  of  Philomela  ;  but  a  year  had 
fcarcely  elapfed  before  fhe  was  fecretly  informed  that 
her  filler  was  not  dead.  Philomela,  in  her  captivity, 
deferibed  on  a  piece  of  tapeftry  her  misfortunes  and 
the  brutality  of  Tereus,  and  privately  conveyed  it  to 
Procne.  She  was  going  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  when  Ihe  received  it,  but  Die  difguifed  her 
refentment;  and  as  during  thofe  feftivals  Ihe  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  rove  about  the  country,  fhe  battened  to  de¬ 
liver  her  filler  Philomela  from  her  confinement,  and 
concerted  with  her  on  the  bell  meafures  of  pun! filing 
the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She  murdered  her  fon  Itylus, 
then  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  ferved  him  up  as 
food  before  her  hulband  during  the  feftival,  Tereus, 
in  the  midft  of  his  repall,  called  for  Itylus;  but  Procne 
immediately  informed  him  that  he  wa3  then  feafting  on 
his  flelfo,  when  Philomela,  by  throwing  on  the  table 
the  head  of  Itylus,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  feene.  He  drew  his  fword  to  punifii 
Procne  and  Philomela;  but^aBhe  was  going  to  ftab 
them  to  the  heart,  he  was  changed  into  a  hoopoe, 
Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Procne  into  a  fwallow, 
and  Icylus  into  a  pheafant.  This  tragedy  happened 
at  Daulis  in  Phocis  ;  but  Paufanias  and  Strabo,  who 
mention  the  whole  of  the  ftory,  are  fileot  about  the 
transformation  ;  and  the  former  ohferves,  that  Tereus, 
after  this  bloody  repall,  fled  to  Megara,  where  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  bimfelf.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
raifed  a  monument  to  his  memory,  where  they  offered 
yearly  facrifices,  and  placed  fmall  pebbles  inllead  of 
barley.  It  was  on  this  monument  that  the  birds  called 
hoopoes  were  firft  feen  ;  hence  the  fable  of  his  meta* 
morphofi8.  Procne  and  Philomela  died  through  ex- 
cefs  of  grief  and  melancholy  ;  and  as  the  nightingale’s 
and  the  fwallow’s  voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  embellilhed  the  fable  by  fup- 
pofnig  that  the  two  unfortunate  fillers  were  changed 
into  birds. 

PHILONIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomni- 
ferous  anodyne  opiate,  taking  its  name  from  Philo  the 
inventor. 

"AntitniVni-  PHILOPCEMEN,  acelcbrated  general  of  the  A- 
wrfal  Hi/-  chsean  league,  was  born  in  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Ar- 
Jery,  vol.  vi.  csuj;a>  ffi  Peloponnefus  ;  and  from  his  very  infaucy 
difeovered  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  profeffion  of 
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arms.  He  was  nobly  educated  by  Caffander  of  Man. 
tinea;  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  uncommon  abili¬ 
ties.  He  was  no  fooner  able  to  bear  arms  than  he  en-  ~ 
tered  among  the  troops  which  the  city  of  Megalopolis 
fent  to  make  incurfious  into  Laconia,  and  in  thefe  in¬ 
roads  never  failed  to  give  fome  remarkable  inllance  of 
his  prudence  and  valour.  When  there  were  no  troops 
in  the  field,  he  ufed  to  employ  his  leifnre  time  in 
hunting  and  fuch  other  manly  exercifes.  When 
Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta  attacked  Megalopolis, 
Philopoernen  difplayed  much  courage  and  greatnefa 
of  foul.  He  fignalized  himfelf  no  lefs  fome  time 
after,  in  the  battle  of  Sellafia,  where  Antigonut 
gained  a  complete  vi&ory  over  Cleomenes.  Antigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  prudent  and 
intrepid  behaviour,  made  very  advantageous  offers  to 
gain  him  over  to  his  intereft  ;  but  he  rejected  them, 
having  an  utter  averfion  to  a  court  life,  which  he  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  a  Have,  faying,  that  a  courtier  was 
but  a  Have  of  a  better  condition.  As  he  could  not 
live  idle  and  ina&ive,  he  went  to  the  ifle  of  Crete, 
which  was  then  engaged  in  war,  and  ferved  there  as  a 
volunteer  till  he  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
military  art;  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  were  in 
thofe  days  accounted  excellent  warriors,  being  fcarce 
ever  at  peace  among  tliemfelves.  Philopoernen,  having 
ferved  fome  years  among  the  troops  of  that  ifiand,  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  was  upon  his  arrival  appointed  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  horfe  ;  in  which  command  he  behaved  fo 
well,  that  the  Achaean  horfe,  heretofore  of  no  reputa¬ 
tion,  became  in  a  fhort  time  famous  all  over  Greece. 
He  was  foon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  Achaean 
forces,  when  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  re-eftablifhing 
of  military  difcipline  among  the  troops  of  the  republic, 
which  he  found  in  a  very  low  condition,  and  univer- 
{ally  defpifed  by  their  neighbours.  Aratus,  indeed, 
was  the  firtt  that  raifed  the  Achaean  fiate  to  that  pitch 
of  power  and  glory  to  which  it  arrived  ;  but  the  fuo 
cefs  of  his  enterprifes  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  his 
courage  and  intrepidity  as  to  his  prudence  and  poli¬ 
tics.  As  he  depended  on  the  friendfhip  of  foreign 
princes,  and  their  powerful  fuccours,  he  negle&ed  the 
military  difcipline  at  home  ;  but  the  inflant  Philo- 
pcemen  was  created  praetor,  or  commander  in  chief, 
he  roufed  the  courage  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  to 
put  them  into  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves  with-* 
out  the  affifiance  of  foreign  allies.  With  this  view  he 
made  great  improvements  in  the  Achaean  difcipline  ; 
changing  the  manner  of  their  exercife  and  their  arms, 
which  were  both  very  defe&ive.  He  had  thus,  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  months,  exercifed  his  troops  every 
day,  making  them  perform  all  the  motions  and  evolu¬ 
tions,  and  accuftoming  them  to  manage  with  dexterity 
their  arms,  when  news  was  brought  him  that  Macha- 
nidas  was  advancing,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
to  invade  Achaia.  He  was  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  try  how  the  troops  had  profited  by  his  difcipline  ; 
and  accordingly,  taking  the  field,  met  the  enemy  m 
the  territories  of  Mantinea,  where  a  battle  was  fought. 
Philopoernen,  having  killed  Machanidas  with  his  own 
hand,  ftruck  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  from  rank  to 
rank,  to  encourage  his  vi&orious  Achaeans,  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  purfuit,  with  great  Daughter,  and  incre¬ 
dible  ardour,  to  the  city  of  Tegea,  which  they  entered 
together  with  the  fugitives.  The  Laced semonians  lott 
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Philoptc-  on  this  occafion  above  8000  men,  of  which  4000  were 
men.  killed  on  the  fpoc,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners.  The 
h)fs  of  the  Achasans  was  very  inconfiderable,  and  thofe 
that  fell  were  moftly  mercenaries.  This  happened 
about  the  year  before  Chrift  204. 

But  what  molt  of  all  raifed  the  fame  and  reputation 
of  Philopcemen  was  his  joining  the  powerful  city  of 
Lacedaemon  to  the  Achaean  commonwealth  ;  by  which 
means  the  Achaeans  came  to  cclipfe  all  the  other  ftateB 
of  Greece.  This  memorable  event  happened  in  the 
year  191.  In  this  tranfadion  we  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  one  circumftance,  which,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
fleds  greater  luftrc  on  Philopcemen  than  all  his  warlike 
exploits.  The  Lacedaemonians,  overjoyed  to  fee  them- 
felves  delivered  from  the  oppreflions  they  had  long 
groaned  under,  ordered  the  palace  and  furniture  of 
Nabis  to  be  fold  ;  and  the  fum  accruing  from  thence, 
to  the  amount  of  1  20  talents,  to  be  presented  to  Phi- 
lopoemen,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude.  Deputies 
therefore  were  to  be  appointed,  who  fhould  carry  the 
money,  and  defire  Philopcemen,  m  the  name  of  the  fe- 
nate,  to  accept  of  the  prefent.  On  this  occafion  it  was 
that  the  virtue  of  the  generous  Achsean  appeared  in 
its  greateft  luflre  ;  for  f«  great  was  the  opinion  which 
the  Spartans  had  of  his  probity  and  difintereitednefs, 
that  no  one  could  be  found  who  would  take  upon  him 
to  offer  the  prefent :  ftruck  with  veneration,  and  fear 
of  difpleafing  him,  they  all  begged  to  be  exenfed,  At 
lad  they  obliged,  by  a  public  decree,  one  Timoiaus, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  gueft,  to  go  to  Megalopolis, 
where  Philopcemen  lived,  and  offer  him  this  teftimony 
of  their  regard.  Timoiaus,  with  great  reludance,  fet 
out  for  Megalopolis,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and 
entertained  by  Philopcemen.  Here  ifie  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ofobferving  the  itridnefs  of  his  whole  condud, 
the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  the  frugality  of  his  life,  and 
the  regularity  of  his  manners ;  which  flruck  him  with 
filch  awe,  that  he  did  not  dare  once  to  mention  the 
prefent  he  was  come  to  olFcr  ;  infomuch  that,  giving 
dome  other  pretence  to  his  journey,  he  returned  home 
with  the  money.  The  Lacedaemonians  fent  him  again; 
but  he  could  no  more  prevail  upon  himfelf  now  than 
the  firft  time  to  mention  the  true  caule  of  his  journey. 
At  laft,  going  a  third  time,  he  ventured,  with  the  ut- 
mofl  reludance,  to  acquaint  Philopcemen  with  the 
offer  he  had  to  make  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  Philopcemen  heard  him  with  great  calmnefs  ; 
but  the  inftant  he  had  done  fpeaking,  he  fet  out  with 
him  for  Sparta,  where,  after  having  acknowledged  his 
obligation  to  the  Spartans,  he  advifed  them  to  lay  out 
their  money  in  reforming  or  purchafing  thofe  mifereants 
who  divided  the  citizens,  and  fet  them  at  variance  by 
means  of  their  feditious  difeourfts ;  to  the  end  that, 
being  paid  for  theii  filence,  they  might  not  occafion 
fo  many  diftradions  in  the  government  :  “  for  it  is 
much  more  advifuble  (fa  id  he)  to  flop  an  enemy’s 
mouth  than  a  friend's  ;  as  for  me,  I  fhall  always  be 
your  friend,  and  you  fhall  reap  the  benefit  of  my 
friendfhip  without  expence.”  Such  was  the  difintereft- 
ednefs  of  this  noble  Achaean ! 

About  two  years  after  this  the  city  of  Meffene 
withdrew  itfelf  from  the  Achaean  league.  Philopce- 
men  attacked  them ;  but  was  wounded,  taken  prifoner, 
and  poifoned  by  the  magiflrates.  Thu3  died  one  of 


the  greateft  heroes  that  Greece  or  any  other  country  Philofo- 
ever  produced.  He  was  no  way  inferior  in  valour, 
military  knowledge,  and  virtue,  to  any  of  the  boafted  pher’s* 
heroes  of  Rome.  Had  Achaia  been  nearer  to  an  Stonee 
equality  with  Rome,  he  would  have  preferved  his  —  v——* 
country  from  the  yoke  which  the  Roman  republic 
forced  it  to  bear.  Both  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  put  him  upon  the  level  with  Hannibal  and  Scipio, 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  happened  to  die  the 
fame  year.  They  allow  him  to  have  been  not  only 
one  of  the  greateft  commanders,  but  alfo  one  of  the 
greateft  ftatefmen  of  his  age.  To  his  valour  and  pru¬ 
dence  Achaia  owed  her  glory,  which  upon  his  death 
began  to  decline,  there  being  none  after  him  in  that 
republic  able  to  oppofe  her  enemies  with  the  like 
fteadinefs  and  prudence  :  whence  Philopcemen  was 
called  the  laft  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  afterwards 
ftyled  the  laft  of  the  Romans. 

PHILOSOPHER,  a  perfon  verfec!  in  philofophy; 
or  one  who  makes  profeflion  of,  or  applies  himfelf  to, 
the  ftudy  of  nature  and  morality. 

Philosopher's  Stone ,  the  greateft  objed  of  alchemy, 
is  a  long-fought  for  preparation,  which*  when  found, 
is  to  convert  all  the  true  mercurial  part  of  metal  into 
pure  gold,  better  than  any  that  is  dug  out  of  mines  or 
perfected  by  the  refiner’s  art. 

Some  Greek  writers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu¬ 
ries  fpeak  of  this  art  as  being  then  known  5  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  learning 
of  the  Eaft  had  been  brought  hither  by  the  Arabians, 
the  fame  prettnfions  began  to  fpread  through  Europe. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  this  art,  called  alchemy ,  was  of  E- 
gyptian  origin  5  and  that,  when  the  ancient  Greek 
pinlofophcrs  travelled  into  Egypt,  they  brought  back 
fome  of  the  allegoric  language  of  this  Egyptian  art,  ill 
underftood,  which  afterward^  patted  into  their  mytho¬ 
logy.  Alchemy  Was  the  earlieft  branch  of  chemiftry, 
confidered  .as  a  philofophical  fcience  :  in  the  other 
parts  of  chemical  knowledge,  fads  preceded  reafoning 
or  fpeeulation  ;  but  alchemy  was  originally  fpeculative* 

See  Transmutation. 

The  alchemifts  fuppofed  the  general  principals,  of 
metals  to  be  chiefly  two  fnbftances,  which  they  called 
mercury  and  fulphur  ;  they  apprehended  alfo,  that  the 
pure  mercurial,  fulphureous,  or  other  principles  of 
which  they  imagined  gold  to  be  compofed,  were  con¬ 
tained  feparatdy  in  other  bodies  :  and  thefe  principles, 
therefore,  they  endeavoured  to  colled,  and  to  concod 
and  incorporate  by  long  digeftions  ;  and  by  thus  con¬ 
joining  die  principles  of  gold,  if  they  could  be  fo  pro¬ 
cured  and  conjoined,  it  might  be  expeded  that  gold 
would  be  produced.  But  the  alchemifts  pretend  to  a 
produd  of  a  higher  order,  called  the  elixir ,  the  medicine 
for  metals,  the  tincture,  the  philofopher* s  Jlone ;  which,  by* 
being  projeded  on  a  large  quantity  of  any  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  metals  in  fufion,  fliould  change  them  into  fine 
gold  ;  which  being  laid  on  a  plate  of  filver,  copper,  or 
iron,  and  moderately  heated,  fhould  fink  into  the  me¬ 
tal,  and  change  into  gold  all  the  parts  to  which  it  was 
applied  ;  which,  on  being  properly  heated  with  pure 
gold,  fliould  change  the  gold  into  a  fubftance  of  the 
lame  nature  and  virtue  with  itfelf,  fo  as  thus  to  be 
fnfceptible  of  perpetual  multiplication  ;  and  which,  by- 
continued  codion,  fhould  have  its  power  more  and 
4  C  2  more 
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more  exalted,  fo  as  to  be 
and  greater  quantities  of  the  inferior  metals,  according 
to  its  different  degrees  of  perfection. 

Alchemifts  have  attempted  to  arrive  at  the  making 
of  gold  by  three  methods  :  the  firft  by  feparation  ;  for 
every  metal  yet  known,  it  is  affirmed,  contains  fome 
quantity  of  gold  ;  only,  in  mofl,  the  quantity  is  fo 
little  as  not  to  defray  the  expence  of  getting  it  out. 

The  fecond  is  by  maturation  ;  for  the  alchemifts 
think  mercury  is  the  bafts  and  matter  of  all  metals  ; 
that  quickftlver  purged  from  all  heterogeneous  bodies 
would  be  much  heavier,  denfer,  and  ftmpler,  than  the 
native  quickftlver;  and  that  by  fubtilizing,  purifying, 
and  digefting  it  with  much  labour,  and  long  operations, 
it  is  poffible  to  convert  it  into  pure  gold. 

This  method  is  only  for  mercury.  With  refpeCl  to 
the  other  metals,  it  is  ineffectual,  i.  Becaufe  their 
matter  is  not  pure  mercury,  but  has  other  heteroge¬ 
neous  bodies  adhering  to  it ;  and,  2.  Becaufe  the  di- 
geftion,  whereby  mercury  is  turned  into  gold,  would 
not  fucceed  in  other  metals,  becaufe  they  had  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  mines. 

Weight  is  the  inimitable  chara&er  of  gold,  &c.  Now 
mercury,  they  fay,  has  always  fome  impurities  in  it, and 
thefe  are  lighter  than  mercury.  Could  they  be  purged 
away,  which  they  think  is  not  impoffible,  mercury  would 
be  as  heavy  as  gold  ;  and  what  is  as  heavy  as  gold  is 
gold,  Qr  at  leaft  might  very  eaftly  be  made  gold. 

The  third  method  is  by  tranfmutation,  or  by  turning 
all  metals  readily  into  pure  gold,  by  melting  them  in 
the  fire,  and  calling  a  little  quantity  of  a  certain  pre¬ 
paration  into  the  fufed  matter  ;  upon  which  the  feces 
retire,  are  volatilized  and  burnt,  and  carried  off,  and 
the  reft  of  the  mafs  is  turned  into  pure  gold.  That 
which  works  this  change  in  the  metals  is  called  the 
pbilofapher’s Jlone.  See  Transmutation. 

Whether  this  third  method  be  poffible  or  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  fay.  We  have  fo  many  teftimonies  of  it 
from  perfons  who  on  all  other  occafions  fpeak  truth, 
that  it  is  hard  to  fay  they  are  guilty  of  direCl  falfe- 
hood,  even  when  they  fay  that  they  have  been  mafters 
of  the  fecret.  We  are  told,  that  it  is  only  doing  that 
by  art  which  nature  does  in  many  years  and  ages. 
For  as  lead  and  gold  differ  but  little  in  weight,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  not  much  in  lead  befide  mercury  and 
gold.  Now,  if  we  had  any  body  which  would  fo  agi¬ 
tate  all  the  parts  of  lead  as  to  burn  all  that  is  not  mer¬ 
cury  therein,  and  had  alfo  fome  fulphur  to  fix  the 
mercury,  would  not  the  mafs  remaining  be  converted 
into  gold  ?  There  is  nothing  in  nature  fo  heavy  as 
lead  except  gold,  mercury,  and  platina,  which  was 
not  known  to  thefe  reafoners  ;  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
there  is  fomething  in  lead  that  comes  very  near  to  gold. 
But  in  lead  there  is  likewife  fome  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter  different  both  from  mercury  and  gold.  If  therefore 
*9  ounces  of  lead  be  diflolved  by  the  tire,  and  8  ounces 
be  deftroyed  by  thefe  means,  it  is  argued  that  we  (hall 
have  the  reft  good  gold ;  the  ratio  of  lead  to  gold  be¬ 
ing  as  ii  to  19.  jff  then  the  philofopher’s  ftone  can 
purify  the  mercurial  matter  in  lead,  fo  as  that  nothing 
ill  all  remain  but  the  pure  mercurial  body,  and  you  can 
ft x  and  coagulate  this  by  means  of  fulphur,  out  of  19 
ounces  of  lead  you  will  have  1 1  of  gold  :  or,  if  you 
reduce  the  lead  from  18  to  14,  you  will  then  have 
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able  to  tranfmute  greater  converted  it  into  mercury ;  and  if  you  farther  purify 

this  mercury  to  the  proper  ftandard,  you  will  have 
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gold  ;  provided  you  have  but  a  fulphur  with  which  to  ,  __  _ 

fix  and  coagulate  it.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone;, which  the  alche¬ 
mifts  contend  to  be  a  moll  fubtile,  fixed,  concentrated 
fire,  which,  as  foon  as  it  melts  with  any  metal,  does, 
by  a  magnetic  virtue,  immediately  unite  itfelf  to  the 
mercurial  body  of  the  metal,  volatilize  and  cleanfe  off 
all  that  is  impure  therein,  and  leave  nothing  but  a 
mafs  of  pure  gold.  Many  frauds  and  artifices  have 
unqueftionahly  been  pra&ifed  in  this  operation,  and 
there  might  be  political  reafons  why  princes  and  others 
ftiould  encourage  thofe  who  pretended  to  a  power  of 
furniftiing  this  inexhauflible  fource  of  wealth  *,  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  cenfure  as  impoftors  all  thofe  who 
have  declared  themfelves  convinced,  from  their  own 
experiments,  of  the  tranfmutability  of  bafe  metals  in¬ 
to  gold.  There  are  flrong  reafons,  however,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  authors  have  been  deceived  themfelves  by 
fallacious  appearances.  Mr  Boyle  gives  an  account  of 
a  procefs  by  which  he  imagines  part  of  the  fubftance 
of  gold  to  have  been  tranfmuted  into  filver.  He  alfo 
relates  a  very  extraordinary  experiment,  under  the  title 
of  the  degradation  of  gold  by  an  anti-elixir,  which 
was  published  in  his  own  life- time,  and  fince  reprinted 
in  1739.  Hence  many  have  been  led  to  conclude  in 
favour  of  the  alchemical  do&rine  of  the  tranfmutability 
of  metals.  See  an  account  of  this  experiment,  with 
remarks  upon  it  by  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  Commerce  of  Arts , 
fed.  12.  p.  297,  & c. 

“  The  opinion  (fays  Holt)  that  one  metallic  or  CharaBers 
other  foreign  fubftance  might  be  changed  into  another the  King* 
was,  it  feems,  at  this  time  (reign  of  Henry  VI.  of 
England)  propagated  by  certain  chemifts,  whofe  ob- 
fervations  on  the  furprifing  effecls  and  alterations  pro¬ 
duced  in  certain  fubftances  by  the  force  of  heat  carried 
their  imaginations  beyond  what  found  judgment  might 
warrant.  The  firfl  inflance  of  which  on  record  is 
in  vol.  xi.  p.  68.  of  the  1 Fcedera  ;  wherein  Henry  VI. 
grants  a  licence  to  John  Cobbe,  freely  to  work  in  me¬ 
tals ;  he  having,  by  philofophical  art,  found  out  a  me¬ 
thod  of  transferring  imperfeCl  metals  into  perfeCl  gold 
and  filver. 

“  This  pretended  fecret,  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  phllofopher*  s  Jlone  or  powder,  was  encou¬ 
raged  by  four  licences,  granted  to  different  projectors 
during  this  reign,  and  at  fundry  times  after,  during 
this  century  particularly,  and  in  fncceeding  times,  all 
over  Europe.  The  frenzy  has  not  entirely  ceafed 
even  to  this  day,  although  it  meets  with  neither  pub¬ 
lic  encouragement  nor  countenance  from  men  of  fober 
reafon  ;  the  projectors  having  yet  found  nothing  from 
their  airy  fchemes  in  this  mode  of  fearcli  but  certain 
ruin  to  their  property.” 

The  fame  author,  when  fpeaking  of  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wonderful  increafe  and  riches 
of  commercial  cities,  fpeaks  thus  :  “  This  is  the  true 
philofopher’s  ftone,  fo  much  fought  after  in  former 
ages,  the  difeovery  of  which  has  been  referved  to  ge¬ 
nius,  when  ftudying  to  improve  the  mechanic  arts.’ 

Hence  a  pound  of  raw  materials  is  converted  into  fluffs 
of  fifty  times  its  original  value.  And  the  metals  too 
are  not,  indeed,  tranfmuted  into  gold — they  are  more  : 

fo* 


Thilofo- 

phic. 


P  H  I 

for  the  labour  of  man  has  been  able  to  work  the  bafer 
metal,  by  the  ingenuity  of  art,  fo  aa  to  become  worth 
more  than  many  times  its  weight  in  gold  ” 

PHILOSOPHIC,  or  Philosophical,  fomething 
belonging  to  Philosophy. 


p  H  i 

PHILOSOPHICAL  egg,  among  chemifts,  a 
thin  glafs  body  or  bubble,  of  the  Ihape  of  an  egg, 
with  a  long  neck  or  Hem,  ufed  in  digeftions. 

PHILOSOPHIZING,  rules  of.  See  Newtonian 
Philofophy,  n°  16.  and  the  following  article. 
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Definitions  T  S  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  literally 
of  phiiofo-  JL  fignifies  the  love  of  wifdorn  (a).  In  its  ufual 
phy.  acceptation,  however,  it  denotes  a  fcience,  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  fciences,  of  which  the  univerfe  is  the  objedl ; 
and  of  the  term  thus  employed  many  definitions  have 
been  given,  differing  from  one  another  according  to 
the  different  views  of  their  feveral  authors.  By  Py¬ 
thagoras,  philofophy  is  defined  tom  ovIom ,  <<  the 

knowledge  of  things  exifting ;”  by  Cicero,  after 
Plato,  feientia  rerum  divinarum  ct  humanarum  cum  cau - 
sis  ;  and  by  the  illuftrious  Bacon,  interpretatio  nature. 
Whether  any  of  thefe  definitions  be  fufficiently  pre- 
cife,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  comprehensive, 
may  be  queffioned  ;  but  if  philofophy  in  its  utmoft 
extent  be  capable  of  being  adequately  defined,  it  is 
not  here  that  the  definition  ffiould  be  given.  (i  Ex- 
*  Tatham's  planation  (fays  an  acute  writer*),  is  the  firft  of- 
Chart  and,  fice  of  a  teacher  ;  definition,  if  it  be  good,  is  the 
^  ^'e  ir*quirer  a^et  truth  ;  but  explan  ation  is  one 

p.X  1  V* 1  thing,  and  definition  quite  another.'’  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  definition  given 
by  Cicero  is  better  than  that  of  Pythagoras,  becaufe 
the  chief  objedf  of  the  philofopher  is  to  afeertain  the 
caufes  of  things  ;  and  in  this  confifts  the  difference  be- 
tween  his  ftudies  and  thofe  of  the  natural  hiltorian, 
who  merely  enumeiates  phenomena,  and  arranges  them 
into  feparate  claffes. 

Its  object?.  The  principal  objeds  of  philofophy  are,  God,  na¬ 
ture,  and  man.  That  part  of  it  which  treats  of  God 
is  called  theology  ;  that  which  treat3  of  nature,  phyhes 
and  rnctaphyfics  ;  and  that  which  treats  of  man,  logic  and 
ethics .  That  thefe  are  not  feparate  and  independent 
fciences,  but,  as  Bacon  expreffes  it  (b),  branches  from 
the  fame  trunk,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  lhow,  after, 
we  have  given,  agreeably  to  our  ufual  plan,  a  fhort  hi- 
ftory  of  philofophy  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  the  pre- 
feu  t  day. 

To  attempt  to  affign  an  origin  to  philofophy,  would 


be  ridiculous;  for  every  man  endeavours  to  afeertain  Hiftory  of 
the  caufes  of  thofe  changes  which  he  obferves  in  nature;  Philofophy, 
and  even  children  themfelves  are  inquifitive  after  that 
which  produces  the  found  of  their  drums  and  their 
rattles.  Children,  therefore,  and  the  moft  illiterate 
vulgar,  have  in  all  ages  been  philofophers.  But  the 
firft  people  among  whom  philofophy  was  cultivated  as 
a  profeffion,  was  probably  the  Chaldeans.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  read  of  none  earlier  ;  for  though  we  have  more 
authentic  accounts  of  the  Hebrews  than  of  any  other 
nation  of  remote  antiquity,  and  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  no  people  was  civilized,  before  them,  yet  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumftances  in  which  they  were  placed,  ren¬ 
dered  all  philofophical  inveftigation  to  them  uftlefs, 
and  even  tended  to  fupprefs  the  very  fpirit  of  enquiry. 

The  Egyptians  indeed  pretended  to  be  the  firft  of  na- 
t  ons,  and  to  have  fpread  the  blefflngs  of  religion  and 
the  light  of  fcience  among  every  other  people  ;  but, 
from  the  earlieft  records  now  extant,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  Chaldeans  were  a  civilized  arid 
powerful  nation  before  the  Egyptian  monarchy  was 
founded. 

Of  the  Chaldean  philofophy  much  has  been  faid,  philofophy] 
but  very  little  is  known.  Aftronomy  feems  to  have  of  the  Chail 
been  their  favourite  ftudy  ;  and  at  the  era  of  Alexan-  deans, 
der’s  conqueft  of  their  country,  they  boafted  that  their 
anceftors  had  continued  their  aftronomical  obfervations 
through  a  period  of  470,000  years.  Extravagant 
claims  to  antiquity  have  been  common  in  all  na¬ 
tions  (c).  Calilthenes,  who  attended  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  was  requefted  by  Ariftotle  to  inform  him- 
felf  concerning  the  origin  of  fcience  in  Chaldea  ;  and 
upon  examining  into  the  grounds  of  this  report,  he 
found  that  their  obfervations  reached  no  farther  back¬ 
wards  than  1903  years,  or  2234  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  Even  this  is  a  remoter  antiquity  than 
Ptolemy  allows  to  their  fcience  ;  for  he  mentions  no 
Chaldean  obfervations  prior  to  the  era  of  Nabonaffar, 

or 


(a)  The  origin  ufuafly  attributed  to  the  term  philofophy  has  been  already  afiigned  in  the  article  Philolo¬ 
gy.  M.  Chauvin  gives  it  a  turn  fomewhat  different.  According  to  him,  the  terra  is  derived  from  defire 
or  Jludy ,  and  wijdom;  and  therefore  he  underftands  the  word  to  mean  the  defire  or  Jludy  of  wifdom;  for  (fays 
he)  Pythagoras,  conceiving  that  the  application  of  the  human  mind  ought  rather  to  be  called  Jludy  than 
fcience,  fet  afide  the  appellation  of  wife  as  too  affuming,  and  took  that  of  philofopher . 

(b)  Convenit  igitur  partin’  philofophiam  in  doBrinas  tres  ;  doBrinam  de  numine ,  doctrinam  de  natnrd,  doBrinam  de 
h entitle,  Qnoniam  autem  partition es  feientiarum  non  funt  lineis  diverfia  fimiles,  quee  coeunt  ad  unum  angnlum  • 
led  potius  ramis  arborum,  qui  conjnnguntur  in  uno  trunco,  qui  etiam  trunens  ad  fpatiura  nonnullum  integer  eit 
et  continuus,  arittquam  fe  partiatur  in  ramos.  De  aug*  Scietit »  lib.  iii,  cap.  1. 

.  (c)  lllis  of  the  Babylonians  is  thus  reje&ed  with  comempt  by  Cicero;  <6  Contemnamus  Babylo- 
mos,  et  cos*  qui  e  Caucafo  coeli  figna  fervantes,  numeris,  et  motibus,  ftellarum  curfus  perfequuntur  :  Con- 
demnemus,  inquam,  hos  aut Jlultiiia,  aut yanitatis,  aut  impru dentil,  qui  470  miilia  annorum,  ut  ipfi  dicunt,  mo- 
numentis  comprehenfa  continent,  et  xnentiri  judicemus,  nec  feculorum  rcliquoriun  judicium ,  quodde  ipfis  futurum 
lit, pertimefcere.  De  Divinatione ,  lib.  2.  §  19. 
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HiOoryof  or  747  years  before  Chrift.  That  they  cultivated  Yet  they  feem  to  have  been  in  that  early  age,  a*  well  H'jpT  of 
Philofophy.  forriething  which  they  called  philofophy  at  a  much  as  at  prefent.  more  diftinguifned  for  the  feverity  of  their  tJ»ll0^P 
'  earlier  period  than  this,  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  for  A-  manners  than  for  the  acquifition  of  fcience  ;  and,  as 
\  Afud  riftotle  %,  on  the  credit  of  the  mod  ancient  records,  Dr  Enfield  obferves,  to  have  more  refembled  modern 
taut.  Ub.i-fpcakg  0f  the  Chaldean  magi  as  prior  to  the  Egyp-  monks  than  ancient  philofophera.  The  brachmans  or 
§  8"  tian  priefts,  who  were  certainly  men  of  learning  before  bramins,  it  is  well  known,  are  all  of  one  tribe  ;  and 

the  time  of  Mofes.  For  any  other  fcience  than  that  the  molt  learned  of  them  are  in  their  own  language 
of  the  ftars,  we  do  not  read  that  the  Chaldeans  were  called  Pundits  or  Pandits.  The  Greek  writers, 
famous  ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  by  however,  mention  a  fociety  called  Samaritans,  who, 
them  merely  a3  the  foundation  of  judicial  attrology.  voluntarily  devoting  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  di- 
Perfuading  the  multitude  that  all  human  affairs  are  vine  wifdom,  gave  up  all  private  property,  commit- 
influenced  by  the  ftars,  and  profeffing  to  be  acquaint-  ted  their  children  to  the  care  of  the  (late,  and  their 
ed  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  this  influence,  their  wives  to  the  protection  of  their  relations.  This  fo- 

tvife  men  pretended  to  calculate  nativities,  and  to  pre-  ciety  was  fupported  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  its 

||  Sixt.  diift  good  and  bad  fortune  j|.  This  was  the  fource  of  members  fpent  their  time  in  contemplation,  in  con- 

Em(,  ad  idolatry  and  various  fuperftitions  ;  and  wliilft  the  Chal-  verfation  on  divine  fubje&s,  or  in  ads  of  religion.  s 

r la"\  deans  were  given  up  to  fuch  dotages,  true  fcience  could  The  philofophy  of  the  Indians  has  indeed  from  the  Ingrafted 

S(«L§  *  not  be  much  indebted  to  their  labours.  If  any  credit  beginning  been  engrafted  on  their  religious  dogmas,0" lellg>"*. 

lib.  ic’o.  be  due  to  Plutarch  and  Vitruvius,  who  quote  Berofus,  and  feems  to  be  a  compound  of  fanatic  metaphyfics 

Cic.  1 U  Div. ({eg  Berosus),  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldean  and  extravagant  fuperftition,  without  the  fmalleft  fea- 
lib.  1.  §•  1.  tzuijc  men  that  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  happens  when  foning  of  rational  phyfics.  Very  unlike  the.  philofo- 
that  part  of  its  body  which  is  deftitute  of  fire  is  turned  pliers  of  modern  Europe,  of  whom  a  great  part  labour 
towards  the  earth.  “  Their  cofmogony,  as  given  by  to  exclude  the  agency  of  mind  from  the  univarfe,  the 

Berofus,  and  preferved  by  Syncellus,  feems  to  be  this,  Pandits  of  Hindoftan  allow  no  powers  whatever  to  mat- 

■that  all  things  in  the  beginning  confided  of  darknefs  ter,  but  introduce  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  immedi- 
and  water  ;  that  a  divine  power  dividing  this  humid  ate  caufe  of  every  efted,  however  trivial.  “  Brehm, 
mafs,  formed  the  world  ;  and  that  the  human  mind  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  (fays  one  of  their  raoft  revered  Bra- 

*  Enfield',  an  emanation  from  the  Divine  nature*.  mins),  is  abforbed  in  felf-contemplation.  The  fame 

Hijt.  Phil,  The  large  trait  of  country  which  comprehended  is  the  mighty  Lord,  who  is  prefent  in  eveiy  part 

v-  '•  the  empires  of  Aflyria  and  Chaldea,  was  the  firft  peo-  of  fpace,  whofe  omniprefence,  as  expreffed  in  the 

pled  region  on  earth.  From  that  country,  therefore,  Reig  Beid  or  Rigveda,  I  (hall  now  explain.  Brehm 
the  rudiments  of  fcience  muft  have  been  propagated  in  is  one,  and  to  him  there  is  no  fecond  ;  luch  is  truly 
every  diretion  through  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  but  Brehm.  His  omnifcience  is  felf  infpired  or  felf-intel- 

what  particular  people  made  the  earlieft  figure,  after  ligent,  and  its  comprehenfion  includes  every  poffible 

the  Chaldeans,  in  the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  cannot  fpecics.  To  illuftrate  this  as  far  as  I  am  able  ;  the 

be  certainly  known.  The  claim  of  the  Egyptians  is  moft  comprehtnfive  of  all  comprehenfive  faculties  is 
probably  bell  founded  ;  but  as  their  fcience  was  the  omnifcience  ;  and  being  felfiufpired,  it  is  fubjed  to 
immediate  fource  of  that  of  the  Greeks,  we  lhall  defer  none  of  the  accidents  of  mortality,  conception,  birth , 
what  we  have  to  fay  of  it  on  account  of  the  connexion  growth,  decay,  or  death  ;  neither  is  it  fubjed  to  paf- 
Becween  the  parent  and  the  offspring,  and  turn  our  lion  or  vice.  To  it  the  three  diftindions  of  time, 
attention  from  Chaldean  to  Indian  philofophy,  as  it  pqft,  prefent, .  and  future,  are  not.  To  it  the  three 
has  been  cultivated  from  a  very  eatly  period  by  the  modes  of  being  (d)  are  not.  It  is  feparated  from  the 
Brachmans  and  Gymnofophilts.  We  pafs  over  Per-  univerfe,  and  independent  of  all.  This  omnifcience 
fia,  becaufe  we  know  not  of  any  fcience  peculiar  to  is  named  Brehm .  By  this  omnifeient.  Spirit  the  ope- 
that  kingdom,  except  the  dodrincs  of  the  magi,  which  rations  of  God  are  enlivened.  By  this  Spirit  alfo  the  . 
were  religious  rather  than  philofophical  ;  and  of  them  24  powers  (e)  of  nature  are  animated.  How  is  this  ? 
the  reader  will  find  fome  account  under  the  words  As  the  eye  by  the  fun,  as  the  pot  by  the  fire,  as  iron 
Magi,  Polytheism,  and  Zoroaster.  by  the  magnet  (f),  as  variety  of  imitations  by  the  mi- 

4  From  whatever  quarter  India  received  its  wifdom,  mic,  as  fire  by  the  fuel,  as  the  lhado-v  by  the  man,  as 

Indian  yhU  ^  are  certai«n  that  philofophers  were  held  in  high  dull  by  the  wind,  as  the  arrow  by  the  fpnng  of  the 
°  ^  repute  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity,  fince  bow,  and  as  the  fhade  by  the  tree  ;  fo  by  this  Spirit 

they  were  vifited  by  Pythagoras  and  other  fuues  of  an-  the  world  is  endued  with  the  powers  of  intelled,  the 
dent  Greece,  who  travelled  in  purfuit  of  knowledge,  powers  of  the  will,  and  the  powers  of  adion  :  fo  that 


(d)  To  be  awake,  to  fleep,  and  to  be  abforbed  in'  a  ftate  of  uncon fcioufnefs — a  kind  of  trance. 

(e)  The  24  powers  of  nature,  according  to  the  Bramins,  are  the  five  elements,^/ e,  air ,  earth ,  water ,  and 
ahajh  (a  kind  of  fubtile  tether)  ;  the  five  members  of  adion,  the  hand,  foot,  tongue,  anus,  and  male -organ  of 
generation  ;  the  five  organs  of  perception,  the  ear ,  eye,  nofe,  mouth,  an djhm  ;  the  five  fenfes,  which  they  ditlirw 
guifh  from  the  organs  of  fenfation  ;  the  three  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  deftre,  pajfion ,  aud  tranquillity  ;  and  the 

power  of  confcioujhefs.  .  .  tt  il  j  r  r 

(f)  If  the  work  from  which  this  extrad  is  quoted  be  of  as  great  antiquity  as  Mr  Halhed  Inppoles,  the 

•Br  mins  muft  have  been  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  magnetifin  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  any  other 
philofophers  of  whom  hiftory  makes  mention. 


*  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Difc. 
to  Halbtd's 
Gentoo 
JLazvj, 


Hiftoryof  if  it  emanntes  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the 
phiiofophy*  ear>  ft  caufes  the  perception  of  founds  ;  if  it  emanates 

£rom  t^e  Jleart  ^  CJlianReJ  0f  tJ1C  CaUfejJ 

the  perception  of  touch  ;  if  it  emanates  from  the  heart 
by  the  channel  of  the  eye,  it  caufes  the  perception  of 
Vifible  obje&s  ;  if  it  emanates  from  the  heart  by  the 
channel  of  the  tongue,  it  caufes  the  perception  of 
tafle  ;  if  it  emanates  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of 
the  nofe,  it  caufes  the  perception  of  fmell.  This  alfo 
invigorating  the  five  members  of  a&ion,  and  invigo¬ 
rating  the  five  members  of  perception,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  the  five  elements,  and  invigorating  the  five  fenfes, 
and  invigorating  the  three  difpofitions  of  the  mind, 
&c.  caufes  the  creation  or  the  annihilation  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  while  itfelf  beholds  every  thing  as  an  indifferent 
fpe&ator 

From  this  paflage  it  is  plain  that  all  the  motions 
in  the  univerfe,  and  all  the  perceptions  of  man,  are, 
according  to  the  Bramins,  caufed  by  the  immediate 
6  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  feems  to  be  here 
Admits  not  con  fid  ered  as  the  foul  of  the  world.  But  it  appears 
the  feparate  from  fome  papers  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  that  the 
maft^and  m°^  Pr°f°und  of  thefe  oriental  philofophers,  and 
*  even  the  authors  of  their  facred  books,  believe  not  in 
the  exiftence  of  matter  as  a  feparate  fubftance,  but 
hold  an  opinion  refpe&ing  it  very  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  celebrated  Berkeley.  The  Vedantis  (fays  Sir 
William  Jones),  unable  to  form  a  diftinft  idea  of  brute 
matter  independent  of  mind,  or  to  conceive  that  the 
work  of  Supreme  Goodnefs  was  left  a  moment  to  it* 
felf,  imagine  that  the  Deity  is  ever  prefent  to  his  work, 
and  con  flan  tly  fupports  a  feriea  of  perceptions,  which 
in  one  fenfe  they  call  illufory ,  though  they  cannot  but 
admit  the  reality  of  all  created  forms,  as  far  as  the 
happinefs  of  creatures  can  be  affe&ed  by  them. 

This  is  the  very  immaterialifm  of  Berkeley  ;  and  in 
proof  that  it  is  the  genuine  do&rine  of  the  Brarn-ns, 
the  learned  prefident  quotes  the  Bhagcvat>  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  and  in  which  is  the  following  fentence  : 

4 ‘  Except  the  jhjl  caufe ,  whatever  may  appear,  and 
may  not  appear,  in  the  mind,  know  that  to  Le  the 
1  mind’s  Maya ,  or  “  delufion,”  as  light,  as  darknefs.” 
Teaches  the  We  have  fhown  elfewhere  (fee  Metaphysics,  n° 

Y  269-)  that  the  metaphyfieal  dodrines  of  the  Bramins, 
refpe&ing  the  human  foul,  differ  not  from  thofe  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  and  that  they  believe  it  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  great  foul  of  the  world,  which, 
after  many  transmigrations,  will  be  finally  abforbed  in 
its  parent  fubftance.  In  proof  of  their  believing  in 
the  metempfyehofis,  Mr  Halhed  gives  us  the  following 
tranflation  of  what  (he  fays)  is  a  beautiful  fianza  in 
the  Geeta  :  “  A3  throwing  afide  his  old  clothes,  a 
man  puts  on  others  that  are  new  ;  fo  our  lives,  quitting 
the  old,  go  to  other  newer  animals.” 

From  the  Bramins  believing  in  the  foul  of  the  world 
not  only  as  the  foie  agent ,  but  as  the  immediate  caufe  of 
every  motion  in  nature,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  them 
to  have  made  any  great  progrefs  in  that  fcience  which 
in  Europe  is  cultivated  under  the  name  of  phyfics . 
They  have  no  inducement  to  inveftigate  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  becaufe,  according  to  the  firft  principles  of 
their  philofophy,  which,  together  with  their  religion, 
they  believe  to  have  been  revealed  from  heaven,  every 
phenomenon,  however  regular,  or  however  anomalous, 
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is  produced  by  the  voluntary  aft  of  an  intelligent  Hifloryof 
mind.  Yet  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of Philofophy. 
fire-arms  4000  years  ago,  as  Mr  Halhed  feems  to  be- 
lieve,  he  who  made  that  difeovery  mull  have  had  a 
very  confideraole  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature  ; 
for  though  gunpowder  may  have  been  difeovered  by 
accident  in  the  Eaft,  rs  it  certainly  was  in  the  Welt 
many  ages  afterwards  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
mere  accident  could  have  led  any  man  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  gun.  in  aflronomy,  geometry,  and  chrono- Their  aftro*' 
logy  too,  they  appear  to  have  made  fome  oroficiency  nomy* 

at  a  v^rw  pa»-lv  /  c*  _  a _  1  ^  \ 


at  a  wry  early  period.  (See  Astronomy,  n°  4.) 
I  heir  chronology  and  aflronomy  are  indeed  full  of 
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thofe  extravagant  Adriens  which  feem  to  be  eflential  to 
all  their  iyiteim  ;  but  their  calculation  of  eclipfes,  and 
their  computations  of  time,  are  conduded  upon  feien- 
tific  principles. 

,  "d*  fu®P,ently  known  (fays  Mr  Davis  f)  thatf-  Afiatle 
the  Hindoo  dmlton  of  the  ecliptic  into  frgns,  degrees ,Rffeartiu, 
8cc.  is  the  fame  as  ours  ;  that  their  aflronomical  year  is  vo^*  d* 
fidereal,  or  containing  that  fpace  of  time  in  which  the 
fun,  departing  from  a  ftar,  returns  to  the  fame  i  that 
it  commences  on  the  i  nil  ant  of  his  entering  the  fign 
Aries,  or  rather  the  Hindoo  conilellation  Media  ;  that 
ea -h  aflronomical  month  contains  as  many  even  days 
and  fradtional  parts  as  he  flays  in  each  fign  ;  and 
that  the  civil  differs  from  the  aflronomical  account  of 
time  only  in  rejecting  thofe  fraftions,  and  beginning 
the  year  and  month  at  fuurife,  inflead  of  the  iuterme- 
diatc  inftant  of  the  artificial  day  or  night.  Hence 
arifes  the  unequal  pottiou  of  time  affi/ned  to  each 
month  dependent  on  the  fituation  of  the  fun’s  apfis, 
and  the  diflance  o‘  the  vernal  equinodrial  colure  from 
the  beginning  of  Mefha  in  the  Hindoo  fphere  ;  and 
by  thefe  means  they  avoid  thofe  errors  which  Euro- 
peant,  from  a  different  method  of  adjufting  their  ka- 
leudar  by  intercalary  days,  have  been  fubjedt  to.” 

Mr  Davis  obferves,  that  an  explanation  of  thefe 
matters  would  have  led  him  beyond  his  purpofe,  which 
was  only  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  method  by 
which  the.  Hindoos  compute  eclipfes,  and  to  (how 
that  the  fcience  of  aflronomy  is  as  well  known  among 
them  now  as  ever  it  was  among  their  anceflors.  This 
he  does  very  completely  ;  but  in  the  prefent  fhort  hi- 
ftoncal  /ketch,  we  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge  his  me¬ 
moir.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  he  has  fhown  the  practical 
part  of  the  Hindoo  aflronomy  to  be  founded  on  ma¬ 
thematical  principles;  and  that  the  learned  Pandits 
appear  to  have  truer  notions  of  the  form  of  the  eaith, 
and  the  economy  of  the  univerfe,  than  thofe  which  are 
aferibed  to  their  countrymen  in  general. 

The  fame  writer  (hows  likewife,  that  the  prodigious 
duration  which  the  Hindoos  attribute  to  the  world,  is 
the  refult  of  a  fcientific  calculation,  founded  indeed  on 
very  whimfical  principles.  “  It  has  been  common 
with  aflroiiomers  to  fix  on  fome  epoch,  from  which, 
as  from  a  radix,  to  compute  the  planetary  motions  ; 
and  the  ancient  Hindoos  chofe  that  point  of  time 
counted  back,  when,  according  to  their  motions  as 
they  had  determined  them,  they  mull  have  been  in 
conjundion  in  the  beginning  of  Mefha  or  Aries,  and 
coeval  with  which  circumftance  they  fuppofed  the 
creation.  This,  as  it  concerned  the  planets  only,  would 
have  produced  a  moderate  term  of  years  compared 
with  the  enormous  antiquity  that  will  be  hereafter 
1  fiated  s 
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Hiftory  of  ftated  :  but  having  dlfcovered  a  flow  motion  of  the 
Philof»phy.n0flcs  ancj  apfides  alfo,  and  taken  it  into  the  computa- 
u_li"u'  v  ~  tion,  they  found  it  would  require  a  length  of  time 
correfponding  with  1955884890  years  now  expired, 
when  they  were  fo  fituated,  and  23641  *5 110  years 
more  before  they  would  return  to  the  fame  fituation 
again,  forming  together  the  grand  anomalifhck  pe¬ 
riod  denominated  a  Calpa>  and  fancifully  afligned  as 
the  day  of  Brahma/* 

But  though  the  mathematical  part  of  the  aftronomy 
of  the  Pandits  is  undoubtedly  refpe&able,  their  phy- 
fWl  notions  of  the  unWerfe  are  in  the  higheft  degree 
ridiculous  and  extravagant.  In  the  Vedas  and  Puranas, 
writings  of  which  no  devout  Hindoo  can  difpute  the 
divine  authority,  cclipfe3  are  faid  to  be  occafioned  by 
10  the  intervention  of  the  monfter  Rahu  ;  and^the  earth 
Strange  no- to  be  fupported  by  a  feries  of  animals.  “  They  Op¬ 
tions  of  thep0fe  (fays  Mr  Halhed)  that  there  are  14  fpheres,  fe- 
univerfe.  yen  below  and  fix  above  the  earth.  The  feven  infe¬ 
rior  worlds  are  faid  to  be  altogether  inhabited  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  ferpents,  deferibed  in  every  mon- 
ftrous  figure  that  the  imagination  can  fuggeft.  The 
firft  fphere  above  the  earth  is  the  immediate  vault  of 
the  v  ill  hie  heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
are  placed.  The  fecond  is  the  firft  paradife,  and  ge¬ 
neral  receptacle  of  thofe  who  merit  a  removal  fiom  the 
lower  earth.  The  third  and  fourth  are  inhabited  by 
the  fouls  of  thofe  men  who,  by  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  dint  of  prayer,  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  fandity.  The  fifth  is  the  reward  of  thofe  who 
have  all  their  lives  performed  fome  wonderful  aft  of 
penance  and  mortification,  or  who  have  died  martyrs 
for  their  religion.  The  higheft  fphere  is  the  refidence 
of  Brahma  and  his  particular  favourites,  fuch  as  thofe 
men  who  have  never  uttered  a  falfehood  during  their 
whole  lives,  and  thofe  women  who  have  voluntarily 
burned  themfelves  with  their  liufbands.  All  thefe  are 
abforbed  in  the  divine  eflence.” 

On  ethics,  the  Hindoos  have  nothing  that  can  be 
called  philofophy.  Their  duties,  moral,  civil,  and  re¬ 
ligious,  are  all  laid  down  in  their  V edas  and  Shajlers  ; 
and  enjoined  by  what  they  believe  to  be  divine  autho¬ 
rity,  which  fuperfedes  all  reafoning  concerning  their 
fitnefs  or  utility.  The  bufinefs  of  their  Pandits  15  to 
interpret  thofe  books,  which  are  extremely  ancient, 
and  written  in  a  language  that  has  long  been  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  every  other  order  of  men  ;  but  no  Pandit 
v/ill  alter  the  text,  however  impoflible  to  be  reconciled 
to  principles  eftablifhed  in  his  own  pra&ice  of  aftro¬ 
nomy.  On  fuch  occafions,  the  ufual  apology  for  their 
facred  books  is,  that  “  fuch  things  may  have  been  fo 
formerly,  and  may  be  fo  ftill  ;  but  that  for  agronomi¬ 
cal  purpofes,  aftronomical  rules  muft  be  followed  *. 
Memoir ,  The  great  duties  of  morality  have  been  prescribed  in 

Afiatie  Re -  every  religious  code  ;  and  they  are  not  overlooked  in 
feartbes,  t)iatof  the  Hindoos,  though  the  higheft  merit  that  a 
vol.  ii.  J5,am;n  can  have  confifts  in  voluntary  a£ls  of  abitinence 
and  mortification,  and  in  contempt  of  death. 

Of  the  ancient  philofophy  of  the  Arabians  and 
J tie tZ  Chinefe  nothing  certain  can  be  faid  and  the  narrow 
foians  and  limits  of  fuch  an  abftradt  as  this,  do  nOL  admit  01  our 
mentioning  the  conje&ures  of  the  learned,  which  con- 
tradia  each  other,  and  are  all  equally  groundlefs.  . 

There  is  indeed  fufficient  evidence  that  both  nations 
were  at  a  very  early  period  obfervers  of  the  ftars ;  and 
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that  the  Chinefe  had  even  a  theory  by  which  they  Hiftory  of 
foretold  eclipfes  (fee  Astronomy,  n°  2,  3.);  but  ELlofophy 
there  i3  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Arabians,  like  other 
people  in  their  circumftances,  were  nothing  more  than 
judicial  aftrclogers,  who  pofTefled  not  the  fmalleft  por¬ 
tion  of  aftronomical  fcience. 

Pliny  makes  mention  of  their  magi,  whilft  later 
writers  tell  us,  that  they  were  famous  for  their  inge¬ 
nuity  in  folving  enigmatical  queftions,  and  for  their 
fkill  in  the  arts  of  divination  :  but  the  authors  of 
Greece  are  filent  concerning  their  philofophy ;  and 
there  is  not  an  Arabian  book  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  Koran  extant.  (See  Philology,  Sec¬ 
tion  II.)  .  13 

Leaving  therefore  regions  fo  barren  of  information,  Early- 
let  us  pafs  to  the  Phoenicians,  whofe  commercial  ce-|^n^  of ^ 
lehrity  has  induced  many  learned  men  to  allow  them  cian^ 
great  credit  for  early  fcience.  If  it  be  true,  as  feems 
highly  probable,  that  the  (hips  of  this  nation  had 
doubled  the  Cape  and  almoft  encompafled  the  penin- 
fuh  of  Africa  long  before  the  era  01  Solomon  (See 
Ophir,  n°  10),  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Phoc- 
nlcians  had  made  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gation,  and  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy,  at  a  period  of 
very  remote  antiquity.  Nor  were  thefe  the  only 
fciences  cultivated  by  that  ancient  people  :  the  learn¬ 
ed  Cudworth  has,  in  our  opinion,  fufficieutly  proved 
that  Mojchus  or  Mochus  a  Phoenician,  who,  according 
to  Strabo,  flouriftied  before  the  Trojan  war,  was  the 
author  of  the  atomic  philofophy  afterwards  adopted 
by  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  others  among  the 
Greeks  ;  and  that  it  was  with  fome  of  the  fucceflors 
of  this  fage  that  Pythagoras,  as  Jamblichus  tells  us, 
converfed  at  Sidon,  and  from  them  received  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  Monads  (See  Pythagoras).  Another  proof 
of  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Phoenicians  in  philofophy 
may  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  their  hiftorian  San- 
choniatbo  which  have  been  preferved  by  Eufebiusf.  We  4  Prept  £Vl 
are  indeed  aware  that  men  of  great  celebrity  have 
called  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  thofe  fragments, 
and  even  the  very  exiftence  of  fuch  a  writer  as  San- 
choniatho  ;  but  for  this  fcepticifm  we  can  difeover  no 
foundation  (See  Sanchoni atho).  His  hiftory  may 
have  been  interpolated  in  fome  places  by  the  tranfla- 
ter  Philo-Byblius;  but  Porphyry,  Eufebius,  and  Theo- 
doret,  fpeak  of  it  as  a  work  of  undoubted  credit,  and 
affirm  that  its  author  flourifhed  before  the  1  rojan 
war.  Nov/  this  ancient  writer  teaches  that,  according 
to  the  'wife  men  of  his  country,  all  things  arofe  at 
firft  from  the  neceflary  agency  of  an  a&ive  principle 
upon  a  paffive  chaotic  mafs  which  he  calls  mot .  This 

chaos  Cudworth  thinks  was  the  fame  with  the  elemen¬ 
tary  water  of  Thales,  who  was  alfo  of  Phoenician  ex¬ 
tra  clion  ;  but  Mofheim  juftly  obferves  that  it  was  ra¬ 
ther  dark  airy  fmee  Philo  tranflates  it  (opufy,.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  nothing  cRn  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  Phoenicians  muft  have  made  fome  progrefs  in 
what  muft  furely  be  confidered  as  philofophy,  how¬ 
ever  falfe,  fo  early  as  the  era  of  Sanchoniatho  ;  for 
fpeculations  about  the  origin  of  the  world  never  oc¬ 
cur  to  untaught  barbarians.  Befides  Mochus  and 
Sanchoniatho,  Cadmus,  who  introduced  letters  into 
Greece,  may  undoubtedy  be  reckoned  among  the 
Phoenician  philofophers ;  for  though  it  is  not  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  alphabet  was  of  his  invention,  and 
2  though 
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Hjttory  of  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Greeks,  at 

Philofoj  hy.  t^e  time  of  his  arrival  among  them,  were  wholly  de- 
ftitute  of  alphabetic  chara&ers  (See  Philology,  n° 
130.) ;  yet  the  man  who  could  prevail  with  illiterate 
favages  to  adopt  the  ufe  of  ftrange  chara&ers,  muft 
have  been  a  great  mailer  of  the  fcience  of  human 
nature.  Several  other  Phoenician  philofophers  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  ;  but  as  they  flourilhed  at  a  la¬ 
tter  period,  and  philofophifed  after  the  fyllematic  mode 
of  the  Greeks,  they  fall  not  properly  under  our  no¬ 
tice.  We  pafs  on  therefore  to  the  philofophy  of  E- 

„  h  gypt. 

iPriaL  it:  *ia8  keen  already  ©bferved  that  the  Egyptians 

philofophy  Rafted  0f  being  the  firft  of  nations,  and  the  authors 
of  all  the  fcience  which  in  feparate  rays  illuminated 
the  reft  of  the  world.  But  though  this  claim  was 
undoubtedly  ill-founded,  their  high  antiquity  and  early 
progrefx  in  the  arts  of  civil  life  cannot  be  controvert¬ 
ed.  The  Greeks  with  one  voice  confefs  that  all  their 
learning  and  wifdom  came  from  Egypt,  either  im¬ 
ported  immediately  by  their  own  philofophers,  or 
brought  through  Phoenicia  by  the  fages  of  the  eaft  ; 
end  we  know  from  higher  authority  than  the  hifto- 
ries  of  Greece,  that  at  a  period  fo  remote  as  the  birth 
of  Mofes,  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  proverbially 
famous.  Yet  the  hiftory  of  Egyptian  learning  and 
philofophy,  though  men  of  the  frrft  eminence  both 
ancient  and  modern  have  bellowed  much  pains  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  elucidate  it,  Hill  remains  involved  in  clouds 
of  uncertainty.  That  they  had  fome  knowledge  of 
phyfiology,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy,  are 
fa&s  which  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  there  Is  reafon 
to  believe  that  even  thefe  fciences  were  in  Egypt 
pufhed  no  farther  than  to  the  ufes  of  life,.  That  they 
believed  in  the  exiftence  of  incorporeal  fubftances  is 
certain  ;  becaufe  Herodotus  allures  us  that  they  were 
the  firft  afierters  of  the  immortality,  pre-exiftence,  and 
tranfmigration  of  human  fouls,  which  they  could  not 
have  been  without  holding  thofe  fouls  to  be  at  leaft 
incorporeal \  if  not  immaterial. 

The  author  of  Egyptian  learning  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  been  Thoth,  Theut ,  or  Taaut,  cal¬ 
led  by  the  Greeks  Hermes ,  and  by  the  Romans  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  but  of  this  perfonage  very  little  is  known.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  fays  that  he  was  chief  minifter  to  Ofi- 
ris,  and  that  he  improved  language,  invented  letters, 
inftituted  religious  rite3,and  taught  aftronomy,  mufic, 
and  other  arts.  The  fame  thing  is  affirmed  by  San- 
choniatho,  whofe  antiquity  has  been  already  mention¬ 
ed  ;  by  Manetho  an  Egyptian  prieft,  who  flouriffied 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ;  and  by 
Plato,  whofe  authority,  as  he  refided  long  in  Egypt, 
and  was  himfelf  an  eminent  philofopher,  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  that  of  the  other  two. 

In  the  Philebus  we  are  told  that  Thoth  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  letters  ;  and  left  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  by 
thofe  letters  nothing  more  is  meant  than  piaure  wri¬ 
ting  or  fymbolical  hieroglyphics,  it  k  added,  that  he 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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diftinguifhed  between  vowels  and  confonants ,  determin-  Hiftory  of 
ing  the  number  of  each.  The  fame  philofopher,  in  phUofoph^ 
his  Pbasdrus,  attributes  to  Thoth  the  invention  of  ^ 

arithmetic ,  geometry ,  afironomy,  and  hieroglyphic  learn¬ 
ing  5  and  fubjoins  a  deputation  faid  to  have  been  held 
between  h‘tn  and.  Thamus  then  king  of  Egypt,  con-  m 
cerning  the  advantage  and  difadvantage  of  his  newly- 
invented  letters.  Thoth  boafted  that  the  invention, 
by  aiding  memory,  would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
progrefsof  fcience;  whilftthe  monarch  contended,  that 
it  would  enervate  mens  natural  faculties  by  making 
them  truft  to  written  charters  without  exerting  the 
powers  of  their  own  minds. 

All  this,  if  real,  muft  have  happened  before  the 
era  of  Mofes  ;  and  fince  it  is  almoft  certain  that  alpha¬ 
betical  chara&ers  were  in  ufe  prior  to  the  exod  of  the 
Ifraelitcs  from  Egypt  (See  Philology,  n°  24,  25.) 
we  may  as  well  allow  the  invention  to  Thoth,  as  give 
it  to  an  earlier  author  of  unknown  name.  That  arith¬ 
metic,  geometry,  end  aftronomy,  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt  from  the  mofl  remote  antiquity,  is  affirmed  by 
all  the  ancients,  and  made  in  the  higheft  degree  pro¬ 
bable  by  the  fituation  of  the  country.  The  firft  ele¬ 
ments  of  aftronomy  have  certainly  been  difeovered  by 
various  nations,  whofe  habits  of  life  led  them  to  the 
frequent  observation  of  the  heavens;  and  it  is  obferved 
by  Cicero,  that  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  dwel¬ 
ling  in  open  plains  where  nothing  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  naturally  devoted  them- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience.  The  annual  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile,  which  broke  up  the  boundaries 
of  their  lands,  would  lay  the  Egyptians  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  adopting  fome  method  of  fettling  thofe  boun¬ 
daries  anew  ;  and  neceffity  we  know  to  be  the  parent 
of  invention.  Hence  their  early  acquaintance  with  prac¬ 
tical  geometry  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Their  cuflom  of 
embalming  their  dead,  and  the  perfe&ion  to  which  they 
carried  that  art(G),  fhows  infallibly  their  knowledge 
cf  the  properties  of  natural  fubftances,  and  gives  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  not  altogether  ftran- 
gers  to  anatomy  :  but  if  we  allow  them  to  have  been 
at  this  early  period  anatomifts  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  drugs,  we  can  hardly  refufe  them  fome 
Ikill  in  the  art  of  phyfic,  which  they  themfelves  traced 
up  to  their  gods  and  demigods,  to  Seraph,  Ifis ,  and  her 
fon  Horus  or  Apollo . 

The  art  of  alchymy  has  been  faid  to  have  been 
known  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and  from  the  au- 
thor  of  the  Egyptian  philofophy  it  has  been  called  the 
Hermetic  art,  But  though  this  is  unqueftionably  a 
fidion,  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  pofieffed  of 
one  art  which  is  even  yet  a  defideratum  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  chemiflry.  “  Mofes  (we  are  told*)  took  *  £W. 
the  golden  calf,  which  his  brother  had  made  for  ido-*™-  20 . 
latroua  purpofes,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it 
to  powder,  and  ftrowed  it  on  the  water,  and  made  the 
children  of  Ifrael  drink  of  it.”  Had  this  fa&  been 
related  by  Herodotus  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  would 
4  have 


r  *1 18  trU*C  tliaLthe  dlfPeft;on  of  fome  mummies  has  leflened  the  high  opinion  long  entertained  of  the 
fSfctvY  Egyptians  m  the  art  of  embalming;  yet  it  muft  be8  granted  that  their  knowledge  of 

d.rtgS  Wa8  gr<T’  f,nCr  U  ,S  now„  certa!n,y  known  even  from  thefe  diffedions,  that  by  means  of 
f  rqgs  they  contrivcu  to  preferve  rags  of  cloth  from  corruption  for  upwards  of  3000  years. 
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Hinory  of  have  been  deemed  fufficient  evidence  that  the  Egyp-  gle&ed  by  the  Greeks  as  foon  as  they  began  to  frame  Hiftory  of 
J^hUofo^hy. ^jan8  Were  even  at  that  early  period  no  ftrangers  to  hypothefes  and  to  fpeculate  in  philofophy  (k).  Philofoyhy* 

y  ▼T“‘  the  art  of  cbemiftry  :  and  furely  the  evidence  fhould  But  it  may  feem  ftrange,  and  certainly  is  fo,  that  v 
not  be  the  worfe  for  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  He-  the  Egyptian  priefts  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras, 
brew  lawgiver,  who  was  himfdf  educated  in  the  court  Hiould  have  preserved  fo  great  a  difeovery  of  their  an- 
of  Egypt.  *  ceftors,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  totally  forgotten 

Not  «rried  But  though  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  rudiments  the  principles  and  reafoning  which  led  to  a  conclusion 
to  hi  h  per- of  almoft  every  ufeful  fcience  were  known  in  Egypt  apparently  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe.  This 
fe&ion.  from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  it  does  not  appear  that  is  a  difficulty  which  we  preten  d  not  to  remove,  though 
any  of  them  w^s  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  per'ec-  the  fa6t  which  involves  it  feems  to  be  beyond  the 
tion,  unlefs  perhaos  chemiftry  alone  muft  be  excepted,  reach  of  controverfy.  Perhaps  the  following  obfer- 
One  would  think  that  no  fcience  could  have  been  vations  may  throw  upon  it  a  feeble  light.  Accord - 
more  indifpenfably  requifite  to  them  than  geometry,  ing  to  Manetho,  the  written  monuments  of  the  firft 
And  yet  though  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  fpent  22  Thoth  were  loft  or  negle&ed  in  certain  civil  levolti* 
years  in  Egypt  ftudying  that  fcience  and  aftronomy,  tions  or  natural  calamities  which  befel  the  kingdom 
he  himfelf  difeovered  (h)  the  famous  47th  Prop,  of  of  Egypt.  After  many  ages  great  part  of  them  were 
Euclid’s  firft  book  after  his  return  to  Samos.  This,  recovered  by  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  fym- 
though  a  very  ufeful,  is  yet  a  fimple  theorem  ;  and  finee  bols  which  he  had  infcribed  upon  ancient  columns  5 
it  was  not  reached  by  the  Egyptian  geometry,  we  can-  and  the  man  who  made  this  interpretation  was  called 
not  fnppofe  that  thofe  people  had  then  advanced  far  in  the  fecond  Thoth  or  Hermes  Trifmegiftus.  But  thrice 
fuch  fpeculations.  The  fame  conclufion  muft  be  illujlrious  as  this  perfonage  was,  it  is  at  leaft  pofilble 
drawn  with  refped  to  aftronomy  ;  for  Thales  is  faid  that  he  may  have  been  much  inferior  to  the  former 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  cilculated  an  eclipfe  of  the  Hermes,  and  have  read  his  writings  and  tranferibed 
fun;  and  we  nowhere  read  that  the  Egyptian f  pretend-  his  conclufions  without  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
Their  ed  to  difpute  that  honour  with  him.  To  this  it  may  principles  or  reafoning  which  led  to  thofe  conclufions. 

knowledge  be  rCpHed,  that  Pythagoras  was  in  Egypt  undoubt-  Any  man  who  underftands  Latin  might  tranflate  into 

of  the  Tolar  edj  tfjUght  the  true  confutation  of  the  folar  fyftem,  his  own  tongue  the  conclufions  of  Newton  ;  but  much 
and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  dottrine  of  comets  more  would  be  requifite  to  make  him  comprehend 
in  particular,  and  of  their  revolutions,  like  the  other  the  demonftrations  of  his  fublime  geometry.  By  what 
planets,  round  the  fun  (1).  We  grant  that  he  was  mode  of  reafoning  the  firft  Hermes  (l)  was  led  to  the 
taught  "all  this;  but  it  was  not  fcientifically,  but  dog-  true  idea  of  the  folar  fyftem,  or  whether  it  was  by 

made  ally,  as  fafts  which  the  priefts  had  received  by  reafoning  at  all,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  it  feems 

tradition  from  their  early  anceftors,  and  of  which  they  very  evident,  that  when  the  interconrfe  between  the 
had  never  queftioned  the  truth  nor  enquired  into  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  firft  commenced,  the  wifiuom 
reafons.  Of  this  we  need  no  better  proof  than  that  of  the  former  people :  confided  chiefly  in  the  fcience 
the  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  the  fun  was  totally  ne-  of  legiflation  and  civil  policy,  and  that  the  philofo- 


(h)  This  difeovery  he  claimed;  and  his  claim  was  admitted  by  the  Greek  writers  without  having  been  di* 
r.eftly  controverted  finee.  An  excellent  mathematician,  however,  has  lately  fhown  that  the  equality  between 
the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  mid  the  furo  of  the  fquares  on  the  other  two  tides, 
was  known  to  the  aftronomers  of  India  at  a  period  long  prior  to  that  of  Pythagoras.  Notwithftanding  this, 
it  is  certainly  poffible  that  the  fage  of  ^  Samos  may  have  made  the  difeovery  himfelf,  though  we  think  the 
contrary  much  more  probable  ;  for  we  agree  with  the  able  writer  already  mentioned,  that  Pythagoras,  who 
i8  generally  believed  to  have  converfed  with  Indian  brachmans  as  well  as  Egyptian  priefts,  may  hive  derived 
from  them  “  fome  of  the  folid  as  well  as  the  vifionary  fpeculations  with  which  he  delighted  to  inftrud  or 
amufe  his  difciples.”  See  TranfaSions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ,  vol.  ii.  Memoir  xiii.  Pnyfic  Chfs- 
(1)  This  18  recorded  by  Ariftotle  and  Plutarch;  and  thus  expreffed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinii3.— 44  Stel¬ 
las  quafdam,  ceteris Jimilesy  quarum  ortus  orbitufque ,  qviihus  Tint  temporibus  prafhtuti  humams  mentibus  ignorari. 

V  iO*  JfrVw  "in'fupremis  mundi  partibus  immotas  perfiftere,  et  planetas  his  inferiores  circa  foie  in  revolvi,  ter- 
ram  pariter  moveri  curfu  annuo,  diurno  vero  circa  axem  propriam,  et  folem  ceu  focnm  univerfi  in  omnium 
centro  quiefeere,  antiquiffima  fuit  philofophantium  fententia.  Ab  A-gyptiis  autem  aftrorum  antiquiffimis  ob- 
r _ .*  _ off,  Wentiam  verifimile  eft.  Et  etium  ab  illis  et  a  gentibus  contermims  ad 


videtur.  Subinae  aocuerum  Anaxagoras,  — —  *  * 

ftare  et  aftra  omnia  ia  occafum,  aliqua  celerius,  alia  tardius  moveri,  idque  in  fpatns  libernmis.  Namque 
orbis  folidi  poftea  ab  Eudoxo,  Calippo,  Ariftotele,  introdudli  funt ;  dechnante  indies  philofophn  pr  imitus 
introdufta,  et  novis  Gnecorum  commentis  paulatira  prsevalentibus.  Qmbu?  vincuhs  antiqui  planetas  in  ipa- 
tiis  liberis  retineri,  deque  curfu  redtilineo  perpetuo  retraftas  in  orbem  regulariter  agi  docucre,  non  conlUt. 

PJe^ajton  de  JMutidi  Syjlemate •  .  .  .  r  a  c  r  ji 

(  Some  authors,  deeply  {killed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  have  thought  that  the  true  fyftem  of  the  fun  and  pla- 

Bets  may  be  perceived  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  that  it  is  only  fiom  the  ignorance  or  carleffnefs 
«f  the  tranflatow  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Enghfh  bible  and  other  verfions.  The  writer  of  this  article  coti- 
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Hjftory  ofpher,  the  divine,  the  kgiflator,  and  the  poet,  were  all 
Philosophy- united  in  the  fame  perfon.  Their  cofmogony  (for  all 
y  ^  the  ancients  who  pretended  to  fcience  framed  cofmo- 
gonies)  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians 
already  mentioned.  They  held  that  the  world  was 
produced  from  chaos  by  the  energy  of  an  intelligent  prin¬ 
ciple;  and  they  likewife  conceived  that  there  is  in  nature 
a  continual  tendency  towards  diflblution.  In  Plato’s 
Timaeus,an  Egyptian  prieft  is  introduced  deferibing  the 
definition  of  the  world,  and  afferting  that  it  will  be 
effeded  by  means  of  water  and  fire.  Theyconceived  that 
the  univerfe  undergoes  a  periodical  conflagration  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  all  things  are  reftored  to  their  original  form, 
to  pafs  again  through  a  fimilar  fuccefiion  of  changes. 

4  “  Of  preceptive  dodrine  the  Egyptians  had  two 
kinds,  the  one  facrcd,  the  other  vulgar.  The  former, 
which  refpeded  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  the 
duties  of  the  priefts,  was  doubtlefs  written  in  the  fa- 
cred  books  of  Hermes,  but  was  too  carefully  concealed 
to  pafs  down  to  pofterity.  The  latter  confifted  of 
maxims  and  rules  of  virtue,  prudence,  or  policy.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  relates  many  particulars  concerning  the 
laws,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians;  whence 
it  appears  that  fuperftition  mingled  with  and  cor¬ 
rupted  their  notions  of  morals.  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  accurate  principles  of  ethics  among  an  ignorant 
and  fuperftitious  people.  And  that  the  ancient  E- 
gyptinns  merited  this  chara&er  is  fufilciently  evident 
from  this  Angle  circumftance,  that  they  fuffered  them- 
felves  to  be  deceived  by  impoflors,  particularly  by  the 
profeffors  of  the  fanciful  art  of  aftrology  ;  concern¬ 
ing  whom  Sextus  Empiricus juftiy  remarks,  that  they 
have  done  much  mifehief  in  the  world,  by  enflaving 
men  to  fuperftition,  which  will  not  fuffer  them  to  fol¬ 
low  the  didates  of  light  reafon.”  See  Egypt,  My¬ 
steries,  Mythology,  &c. 

xfriVh  Fr°m  E£ypt  and  Pheeni’cl‘a  philofophy  palled  into 
p-uoiopny  Greece;  where  it  was  long  taught  without  fyflem,  as 
in  the  countries  from  which  it  was  derived.  Phoro- 
neus,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and  Orpheus,  were  among 
the  earlieft  inftrudors  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  incul¬ 
cated  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  dodrines  in  detached 
maxims,  and  enforced  them,  not  by  flrength  of  argu¬ 
ment,  but  by  the  authority  of  tradition.  Their  cof- 
mogonies  were  wholly  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  dif- 
guifed  under  Grecian  names  ;  and  they  taught  a  fu¬ 
ture  flate  of  rewards  and  punilhments.  The  planets 
land  the  nmon  Orpheus  conceived  to  be  habitable 
worlds,  and  the  ft  are  to  be  fiery  bodies  like  the  fun  ; 
but  he  taught  that  they  are  all  animated  by  divinities  ; 
an  opinion  which  prevailed  both  in  Egypt  and  the 
^aft :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  any  other 
proof  of  his  dodrines  than  a  confident  affertion  that 
they  were  derived  from  fome  god.  See  Orpheus. 
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Hitherto  we  have  feen  philofophy  in  its  ftate  of  in*  Hiftory  of 
fancy  and  childhood,  confifting  only  of  a  colledion  0f  Philofophy* 
fententious  maxims  and  traditionary  opinions  ;  but 
among  the  Greeks,  an  ingenious  and  penetrating  peo- 
pie,  it  foon  affumed  the  form  of  profound  fpeculation 
and  fy Hematic  reafoning.  Two  eminent  philofophera 
arofe  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  who  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  parents  not  only  of  Grecian  fcience,  but  of 
almoli  all  the  fcience  which  was  cultivated  in  Europe 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon;  Thefe  were 
Thales  and  Pythagoras  ;  of  whom  the  former  founded 
the  Ionic  fchool  and  the  latter  the  Italic:  from  which 
two  fprung  the  various  feds  into  which  the  Greek 
philosophers  were  afterwards  divided.  A  bare  enu¬ 
meration  of  thefe  feds  is  all  that  our  limits  will  admit 
of;  and  we  fliall  give  it  in  the  perfpicuous  language 
and  juft  arrangement  of  Dr  Enfield,  referring  our  rea¬ 
ders  for  a  fuller  account  than  we  can  give  of  their  re- 
fpedive  merits  to  his  abridged  tranflation  of  Bruckcr’a 
hiftory. 

Of  the  Ionic  School  were,  i.  The  Ionic  fed  pro-  *9 
per,  whofe  founder  Thales  had  as  his  fucceffors  An-T^1,01^ 
aximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  Apolloniates,  and  L 
Archelaus.  2.  T  he  Socratic  fchool,  founded  by  So- 
crates,  the  principal  of  whofe  difciples  lvere  Xeno¬ 
phon,  ^Efchines,  Simon,  Cebes,  Ariftippus,  Phasdo, 

Euclid,  Plato,  Antifthenes,  Critias,  and  Alcibiades. 

3*  The  Cyrenaic  fed,  of  which  Ariftippus  was  the 
author  ;  his  followers  were,  his  daughter  Arete,  He- 
gefias,  Anicerris,  Theodorus,  and  Bion.  4  The  Me- 
ganc  or  Eriftic  fed,  formed  by  Euclid  of  Megara;  to 
whom  fucceeded  Eubulides,  Diodorus,  and  Stilpo,  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  logical  fubtlety.  9.  The  Eliac  or  Ere-* 
triac  fchool,  raifed  by  Phaedo  of  Elis,  who,  though  he 
clofely  adhered  to  the  dodrine  of  Socrates,  gave  name 
to  his  fchool.  His  fucceffors  were  Pliflanus  and  Me- 
nedemus  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  a  native  of  Ere- 
tria,  transferred  the  fchool  and  name  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  6.  The  Academic  fed,  of  which  Plato  was  the 
founder.  After  his  death,  many  of  his  difciples  de¬ 
viating  from  his  dodrine,  the  fchool  was  divided  into 
the  old,  new,  and  middle  academies.  7.  The  Peripa¬ 
tetic  fed,  founded  by  Ariftotle,  whofe  fucceffors  irt 
the  Lyceum  were  Theophraftus,  Strato,  Lycon,  A- 
riflo,  Critolaus,  and  Diodorus.  Among  the  Peripa¬ 
tetics,  befides  thofe  who  occupied  the  chair,  were  alfo 
Dicsearchus,  Eudemus,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus.  8. 

The  Cynic  fed,  of  which  the  author  was  Antifthenes, 
whom  Diogenes,  Oneficritus,  Crates,  Metrocles,  Me- 
nipus,  and  Menedemus,  fucceeded.  In  the  lift  of  Cy¬ 
nic  philofophers  muft  alfo  be  reckoned  Hipparchia,  the 
wife  of  Crates.  9.  The  Stoic  fed,  of  which  Zeno  was 
the  founder.  His  fucceflor3  in  the  porch  were  Per- 
freus,  Arifto  of  Chios,  Herillus,  Sphxrus,  Clcanthes, 

4  -D  2  Chry- 


SXij'SS’’ 't  -n  h  "■r“  the  „g„. 

than  he  for  the  facrefwwr*,  which  he  E to h^'h  '  ho^.ever’  hasfa  higher  veneration 

readers  the  fcience  ef  aftronomy  ;  but  could  the  DrinrinlVe  or,  n°bler  purports  than  to  teach  it* 

ly  i  uclined  to  think  that  the  firft  Thoth  was  k,eaCe  *e  fou"d  in  *ould  be  ftrong. 

far-famed  Ofiris.  Were  there  any  foHd  foundatSV  ^  f  &  '?°.narc1}  t0  wh«m  be  was  minifter  was  the 
Thoth  acquired  his  fcience,  and  how  the  Fa  [uPPoflt.,on>  '*  W?M  be  «fy  to  conceive  how 

saeral,  long  after  thev  had  foro-nt*  ian  pne^8  nught  retain  juft  notions  of  the  folar  fyftem  in  tre*. 

’  long  after  they  had  forgotten  the  evidence  upon  which  he  communicated  thofe  notions  to  theh  a^ceftorl 
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Chryfippus,  Zeno  of  Tarfus,  Diogenes  the  Babylonian, 
Antipater,  Panaetiu3,  and  Pofidonius. 

Of  the  Italic  School  were,  1.  The  Italic  fed 
proper  :  it  was  founded  by  Pythagoras,  a  difciple  of 
Pherecydes.  The  followers  of  Pythagoras  were  Ari- 
flaeus,  Mnefarchus,  Alcmaeon,  Ecphantus,  Hippo,  Em¬ 
pedocles,  Epicharmu9,  Ocellus,  Timseus,^  Archytas, 
H'ppafus,  Philolaus,  and  Eudoxus.  2.  ihe  Eleatic 
fe£t,  of  which  Xenophanes  was  the  author :  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  Parmenides,  Melilfus,  Zeno,  belonged  to  the 
metaphyfical  clafs  of  this  fe£b ;  Leucippus,  Democri¬ 
tus,  Protagoras,  Diagoras,  and  Anaxarchus,  to  the 
physical.  3.  The  Heraclitean  fed,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Heraclitus,  and  foon  alterwards  expired  :  Zeno 
and  Hippo,  rates  philofophifed  after  the  manner  of  He¬ 
raclitus,  and  other  phiiofophers  borrowed  freely  from 
his  fydem.  4.  The  Epicurean  fed,  a  branch  of  the 
Eleatic,  had  Epicurus  for  its  author  ;  among  whofe 
followers  were  Metrodorus,  Polyaenus,  Hermachus,  Po- 
lyftratus,  Bafilides,  and  Protarchus.  5.  The  Pyrrho- 
nic  or  Sceptic  fed,  the  parent  of  which  was  Pyrrho  : 
his  dodrine  was  taught  by  Tinaon  the  Pnliafian  ;  and 
after  fome  interval  was  continued  by  Ptolemy  a  Cyre- 
nean,  and  at  Alexandria  by  iEnefidemus. 

Of  the  peculiar  doftrines  of  thefe  feds,  the  reader  will 
in  this  work  find  a  fhori  account  either  in  the  lives  of 
their  refpedive  founders, or  under  the  names  of  the  feds 
themfelves.  We  fliall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  tho 
many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  abfurd,  and  many 
wicked,  it  would  yet  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  fay 
with  fome,  that  the  philofophy  of  Greece  became  im¬ 
pious  under  Diagoras,  vicious  under  Epicurus,  hypo¬ 
critical  under  Zeno,  impudent  under  Diogene3,  co¬ 
vetous  underDcmochares,  voluptuousunder  Metrodorus, 
fantaftical  under  Crates,  fcurrilous  under  Menippus,  li¬ 
centious  under  Pyrrho,  and  quarrelfome  under  Clean* 
thes.  Of  the  truth  of  this  heavy  charge  every  reader 
muft  judge  for  himfelf.  .  We  are  ftrongly  inclined  to 
think,  that  there  were  virtues  and  vices  peculiar  to  each 
fc&  ;  “  and  that  the  fe&s  themfelves  had  an  affinity 
more  or  lefs  dire&  with  the  different  temperaments  of 
man  ;  whence  the  choice  of  fedbators  often  depended 
on  phyfical  influence,  or  a  peculiar  difpofition  of  their 
organs.  Nothing  appears  more  natural  than  that  thofe 
men  who  were  born  with  great  force  of  mind  an d 
ftrong  nerves  Ihonld  difoover  a  predileft  on  for  ftoicifm; 
while  mortals,  endowed  by  nature  with  more  delicacy 
of  fibres  and  keener  fenfibility,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
myrtles  of  Epicurus.  People  whofe  temperaments 
partook  of  no  extremes,  were  always  inclined  either 
for  the  Lyceum  or  the  academy.  Such  as  pofleffed  fo- 
lidity  of  underflanding  ranged  themfelves  with  An- 
ftotle;  and  thofe  who  had  only  genins,  or  even  preten- 
fions  to  that  endowment,  went  to  augment  the  crowd 
of  Platonifts.” 

All  the  fyftematical  philofophers,  however,  purfued 
their  inquiries  into  nature  by  nearly  the  Pune  method. 
Gf  their  philofophy  as  well  as  of  ours,  the  nmverfe, 
with  all  that  it  contains,  was  the  vaft  objeft  :  but  the 
individual  things  which  compofe  the  umverfe  are  in¬ 
finite  in  number  and  ever  changing  ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  an  eftablifhed  maxim  of  theirs,  incapable 
of  being  the  fubjefta  of  human  fcience  *.  To  reduce 
this  infinitude,  and  to  fix  thofe  fleeting  beings,  they 
eftablifhed  certain  definite  arrangement*  or  ckiics,  to 


fome  of  which  every  thing  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come, 
might  be  referred ;  and  having  afeertained,  as  they  , 
thought,  all  that  could  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  thefe 
claffe3,  they  proved,  by  a  very  fhort  procefs  of  fyllo- 
gilbic  rcafoning,  that  what  is  true  of  the  clafs  muft  be 
true  of  every  individual  comprehended  under  it.  The 
moil  celebrated  of  thefe  arrangements  is  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  categories  ;  which  Mr  Harris 
thinks  at  lealb  as  old  as  the  era  of  Pythagoras,  and  to 
the  forming  of  which  mankind  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  neceffarily  led  by  the  following  confiderations  :  22 

•Every  fubjea  of  human  thought  is  either  fuhfance 
attribute ;  but fuhfance  and  attribute  mr.y  each  of  themfa 
be-  mo  lifted  under  the  different  characters  of  univerfal 
or  particular .  Hence  there  arifes  a  quadruple  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tilings  into  fuhjlance  univerfal  and  fuhfance  par¬ 
ticular  ;  into  attribute  univerfal  and  attribute  particu'ar ; 
to  fome  one  of  which  four  not  only  our  words  and 
ideas,  but  every  individual  of  that  immenfe  multitude 
of  things  which  compofe  the  univerfe,  may  be  reduced. 

This  arrangement,  however,  the  learned  author  thinks 
too  limited  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that,  by  attending 
to  the  fubflances  with  which  they  were  furrounded, 
the  Grecian  fchools  mufl  foon  have  diftinguifhed  be¬ 
tween  the  attributes  effential  to  all  fubflances  and  thofe 
which  are  only  circumf  central ;  between  the  attributes 
proper  to  natural  fubflances  or  bodies  and  thofe  which 
are  peculiar  to  intelligible  fubflances  or  minds..  He 
likewife  thinks,  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  exiftence 
of  fubflances  not  prefent,  mufl  foon  have  attra&ed 
their  attention  ;  and  that  in  confidcring  the  place  of 
this  or  that  fubftance,  they  could  hardly  avoid  think¬ 
ing  of  its  poftion  or  fituation.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  fuperindudlion  ot  one  fubflance  upon  another  would 
inevitably  fuggefl  the  idea  of  c loathing  os  habit, and 
that  the  variety  of  co-cxifing  fubfances  and  attributes 
would  difeover  to  them  another  attribute,  viz.  that  of 
relation.  Inftead  therefore  of  confining  themfelves  to 
the  fimple  divifion  of  fuhfance  and  attribute ,  they  di¬ 
vided  Attribute  itfelf  into  nine  dillinCf  forts,  fome  ejfen- 
tial  and  others  circumjlantial ;  and  thus  by  fetting  iub- 
ftance  at  their  head,  made  ten  comprehensive  and  univer¬ 
fal  genera,  called,  with  reference  to  their  Greek  name, 
categories,  and  with  reference  to  their  Latin  name, 
dic aments.  Thefe  categories  are,  substance,  quali¬ 
ty,  QUANTITY,  RELATION,  ACTION.  PASSION,  WHEN, 

where,  position,  and  habit  ;  which,  according  to 
the  fy Hematic  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  comprehend 
every  human  fcience  and  every  fubjeeb  of  human 
thought.  Hi/lory,  natural  and  civil,  fprings,  fays  Mr 
Harris,  out  of  substance  ;  mathematics  out  of  quan¬ 
tity;  optics  out  of  quality  and  quantity;  medicine 
out  of  the  fame  ;  afronomy  out  of  quantity  ani  mo¬ 
tion  ;  mufic  and  mechanics  out  of  the  fame;  painting 
out  of  quality  and  site  ;  ethics  out  of  relation  ; 
chronology  out  of  when  ;  geography  out  of  where  $. 
elefiricity,  magnelifm,  and  attraction,  >ut  of  action  and 
passion  ;  andfo  in  other  inftances. 

To  thefe  categories,  confidered  as  a  mere  arrange- 
.  ment  of  fcience,  we  are  not  inclined  to  make  many  ob¬ 
jections.  The  arrangement  is  certainly  not  complete  : 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  fmall  importance; 
for  a  complete  arrangement  of  fcience  cannot,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  formed.  ♦  The  greateft  obje&ion  to  the  cate¬ 
gories  arifes  from  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  them  by 
|  almofl 
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Hiftory  of  almoft  every  philo fopher  of  the  Grecian  fchooh ;  for 
Philofophy.  thofe  fages  having  reduced  the  objects  of  all  human 
*  fcience  to  ten  geaeral  heads  or  general  terms,  inftead  of 

fetting  themfelves  to  inquire  by  a  painful  indu&ion  in¬ 
to  t!ie  nature  and  properties  of  the  real  obje&s  before 
them,  employed  their  time  in  conceiving  what  could 
be  predicated  of  fuljlance  in  general,  of  this  or  that 
quality ,  quantity ,  relation ,  &c.  in  the  abftn>&:  and  they 
foon  found,  th  t  of  fueh  general  conceptions  as  the  ca¬ 
tegories  there  are  but  five  predicables  or  claiTes  of  predi¬ 
cates  in  nature.  The  fir  ft  clafs  is  that  in  which  the 
predicate  is  the  genus  of  che  fuhjeft  ;  the  fccond,  that  in 
which  it  is  the  fpecies  of  the  fubjeB;  the  third,  is  when 
the  predicate  is  the  f pacific  difference  of  the  fubj.  8  ;  the 
fourth,  when  it  is  a  property  of  the  fubjetl  ;  and  the 
fifth,  when  it  is  fomething  accidental  to  the  fubjetl  (fee 
1  ogic,  Part  Ii.  chap  ii.  and  iii.)  Having  proceeded 
thus  far  in  their  fyftcm,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
individuals  but  to  arrange  them  tinder  their  proper 
categories,  which  was  commonly  done  in  a  very  arbi¬ 
trary  manner  ;  and  then,  with  the  formality  of  a  fyl- 
logifm,  to  predicate  of  each  the  predicable  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  or  fpecies  to  which  it  belonged.  But  by  this  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding,  it  is  obvious  that  no  progrefs 
whatever  could  be  made  in  phyfical,  metaphyfical,  or 
ethical  fcience  ;  for  if  the  individual  truly  belongs  to 
Are  no  in-  the  category  under  which  it  is  arranged,  we  add  no 
ftrumects  thing  to  our  flock  of  knowledge  by  affirming  or  de- 
•f  fcience.  nying  of  it  what  we  had  before  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  whole  genus  :  and  if  it  belong  not  to  the  category 
under  which  we  arrange  it,  our  fyllogifing  will  only 
give  the  appearance  of  proof  to  what  mutt,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  an  abfolute  falfehood.  It  is  only 
by  experiments  made  on  various  fubftances  apparently 
of  the  fame  kind  that  they  can  he  certainly  known  to 
belong  to  the  fame  category  ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
all  fyllogiftic  reafoning  from  the  genus  to  the  fpecies, 
and  from  the  fpecies  to  the  individual,  is  but  folemn 
trifling,  as  every  propofition  in  this  retrograde  courfe 
ay  takes  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

This  Yet  this  mode  of  philofophizing  fpread  from  Greece 

femlnared a^m 0 ^  over  t^ie  whole  world.  It  was  carried  by  Alex- 
through  ander  into  Afia,  by  his  fuccefTors  into  Egypt;  and  it 
the  whole  found  its  way  to  Rome  after  Greece  became  a  province 
World;  of  the  empire.  It  wa3  adopted  by  the  Jews,  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  during  the  caliphate,  and  continued  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  fchoolmen  through  all  Europe,  till  its 
futility  was  expofed  by  Lord  Bacon  (m).  The  pro- 
feflbrs  of  this  philofophy  often  difplayed  great  acute- 
nefs ;  but  their  fyftems  were  built  on  mere  hypothefes, 
and  fupported  by  fyllogiftic  wrangling.  Now  and 
then  indeed  a  fuperior  genius,  fuch  as  Alhazen  and 
our  countryman  Roger  Bacon,  broke  through  the 
iramels  of  the  fchools,  and,  regardlefs  of  the  authority 
of  the  Stagyriteand  his  categories ,  made  real  difeoveries 
in  phyfical  fcience  by  experiments  judicioufty  conduc¬ 
ed  on  individual  fubftances  (fee  Bacon.  (Roger)  ;  and 
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Optics,  n°6.) ;  but  the  fcience  in  repute  ftill  conti-  Hiftory  of 
nued  to  be  that  of  Generals .  Philofophy* 

It  was  indeed  a  combination  of  abfurd  metaphyfics 
with  more  abfurd  theology  ;  and  that  which  is  proper¬ 
ly  called  phyjtcs ,  had  in  Europe  no  place  in  a  liberal 
education  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth.  'Towards  the  beginning  of 
this  period  of  darknefs,  the  whole  circle  of  inftruclion, 
or  the  liberal  arts  as  they  were  called,  confifted  of  two 
branches,  the  tritium  and  the  quadrivium  ;  of  which 
the  former  comprehended  grammar ,  rhetoric ,  and  dialec - 
tics  ;  the  latter  mvfic,  arithmetic ,  geometry ,  and  ajlronomy , 
to  which  was  added  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  ftudy  of  a  number  of  metaphyfical fult/eties 
equally  ufelefs  and  unintelligible. 

Hitherto  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  philofo- 
phers  had  been  read  only  in  imperfect  Latin  tranfta- 
tions;  and  before  the  fcholaftic  fyftem  was  completely 
e ft abli fhed,  Plato  and  Ariftotle  had  been  alternately 
looked  up  to  as  the  oracle  in  fcience.  The  rigid 
fchoolrnen,  however,  tiniverfally  gave  the  preference  to 
the  Stagyrite  ;  becanfe  his  analyfis  of  body  into  mat¬ 
ter  and  form  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  keep  in  coun¬ 
tenance  the  moft  incredible  do&rine  of  the  Romifh- 
church  (fee  Transubstakti ation)  :  and  upon  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning,  this  preference  was  conti¬ 
nued  after  the  fchool  philofophy  had  begun  to  fall  in¬ 
to  contempt,  on  account  of  much  ufeful  information 
contained  in  fome  of  his  writings  on  fubjedts  of  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  r.nd  his  fuppofed  merit  as  a  natural  philo  - 
fopher.  At  laft  the  intrepid  fpirit  of  Luther  and  his 
afTociates  fet  the  minds  of  men  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  ancient  names,  as  well  in  human  fcience  as  in  theo¬ 
logy  ;  and  many  philofophers  fprung  up  in  different 
countries  of  Europe,  who  profeffed  either  to  be  eclec- 
tiesy  or  to  ftudy  nature,  regardlefs  of  every  authority 
but  that  of  reafon,  Of  thefe  the  moft  eminent  be¬ 
yond  all  eomp'Y'fon  was  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Veru- 
lam. 

This  illuftriou8  man  having  read  with  attention  the  Expofeda*- 
writings  of  the  moft  celebrated  ancients,  and  made  Ba 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  fciences  which  were  then  culti-CQn 
vated,  foon  difeovered  the  abfurd ity  of  pretending  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  fyllogiftic 
reafoning  from  hypothetical  principles ;  and  with  a 
boldnefs  becoming  a  genius  of  the  ftrft  order,  under¬ 
took  to  give  a  new  chart  of  human  knowledge.  This 
he  did  in  his  two  admirable  works,  intitled,  1.  De 
dignitate  et  augmeniis  feientiarum  ;  and,  2 .Novum  or ga^ 
numfeientiarumy  five  Judicia  vera  de  interpret atione  Natural, 

In  the  former  of  thefe  works,  he  takes  a  very  minute 
furvey  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  fcience,  which  he 
divides  into  three  great  branches,  hiftory , poetry ,  and 
philofophyy  correfponding  to  the  three  faculties  of  the 
mind,  memory ,  imagination ,  and  reafon ,  Each  of  thefe. 
general  heads  is  fubdivided  into  minuter  branches,  and 
refledlions  are  made  upon  the  whole,  which,  though* 
we  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge  them,  will  amply  re* 

ward 


(m)  Scientist,  quas  habemus,  fere  a  Graecis  fluxerunt.  Quas  enim  feriptores  Romani,  aut  Arabes,  aut  re^ 
centiores  addiderunt,  non  multa,  aut  magni  moment!  funt ;  et  qualiacunque  Tint,  fundata  funt  fuper  bafts*, 
eorum  quae  inventa  funt  a  Grsecis.  Bacon*  % 
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ward  the  perafal  of  the  attentive  reader.  The  purpofe 
of  the  Novum  Organum  is  to  point  out  the  proper  me-* 
tbod  of  interpreting  nature  ;  which  the  author  fhows 
can  never  be  done  by  the  logic  which  was  then  in  fa- 
fhion,  but  only  by  a  painful  and  fair  indu&ion.  “  Ho¬ 
mo  naturae  minifler  (fays  he)  et  interpres  tantum  facit 
et  inteiligit,  quantum  de  naturae  ordine  re,  vel  mente 
obfervaverit  ;  nec  aniplius  fcit  aut  poteft.  Syllogif- 
mus  ad*principia  fcientiarum  non  adhibetur,  ad  media 
axiomata  fruftra  adhibetur,  cum  fit  fubtilitati  naturae 
longe  impar.  Aflenfuxn  itaque  conftringit,  non  res. 
Syllogifmus  ex  propofitionibus  conftat,  propofitiones 
ex  verbis,  vei^ba  notion nm  teffens  funt.  Itaque  fi  no- 
tiones  ipfae  (id  quod  bafis  rei  eft)  confufae  fint  et  te- 
■mere  a  rebus  ahftra&ae,  nihil  in  iis  quae  fuperftrnuntiir, 
eft  firmitudinis.  Itaque  fpcs  eft  una  in  indu&ione 
vera” 

To  hypothefes  and  preconceived  opinions,  which  he 
calls  idol  a  theatric  this  great  man  was  not  lefs  inimical 
than  to  fyllogifms  ;  and  fince  his  days  almoft  every 
philofopher  of  eminence,  except  Defcartes  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  (fee  Descartes  and  Cartesians),  has  pro- 
felled  to  ftudy  nature  according  to  the  method  of  in- 
du&ion  fo  accurately  laid  down  in  the  Novum  Orga - 
tium.  On  this  method  a  few  improvements  have  per¬ 
haps  been  made;  but  notwithftanding  thefe,  Lord  Ba¬ 
con  muft  undoubtedly  be  confidered  as  the  author  of 
that  philofophy  which  is  now  cultivated  in  Europe, 
and  which  will  continue  to  he  cultivated  as  long  as 
men  fhall  have  more  regard  for  matters  of  fa&  than  for 
hypothetical  opinions.  Of  this  mode  of  philofophi- 
zing  we  fhall  now  give  a  fhort,  though  we  hope  not 
inaccurate,  view,  by  flaring  its  obj^fts,  comparing  it 
with  that  which  it  fuperfeded,  explaining  its  rules,  and 
pointing  out  its  ufes  ;  and  from  this  view  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  that  its  author  lhares  with  Ariftotle  the  empire 
of  fcience- 


View  of  his  The  univerfe,  that  unbounded  obje&  of  the  con- 
philofophy  templation,  the  curiofity  and  the  refearches  of  man, 
may  be  confidered  in  two  different  points  of  view. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  it  may  be  confidered  merely  as  a 
colleftion  of  exiftences,  related  to  each  other  by  means 
of  refemblances  and  diflin&ion,  fituation,  fuccefiion, 
and  derivation,  as  making  parts  of  a  whole.  In  this 
view  it  is  the  fnbjecf  of  pure  defeription. 

To  acquire  an  acquaintance  with,  or  a  knowledge 
of,  the  univerfe  in  this  point  of  view,  we  muft  enume¬ 
rate  all  the  beings  in  it,  mention  all  their  fenfible  quali¬ 
ties,  and  mark  all  thefe  relations  for  each.  But  this 
would  be  labour  immenfe  ;  and  when  done,  an  undiftin- 
guiihahle  chaos  A  book  containing  every  word  of  a 
language  would  only  give  us  the  materials;  fo  to  fpeak, 
of  this  language.  To  make  it  comprehenfible,  it  muft  be 
put  into  fome  form,  which  will  comprehend  the  whole  in 
a  fmall  compafs,  and  enable  the  mind  to  pafs  eafily  from 
one  word  to  another  related  to  it.  Of  all  relations  among 
words,  the  moft  obvious  are  thofe  of  refemblance  and 
derivation.  An  etymological  di&ionary,  therefore,  in 
which  words  are  clafied  fn  confequence  of  their  refem¬ 
blances,  and  arranged  by  means  of  their  derivative  di- 
ftin&iona,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  acquifition  of  the 
language. 

Juft  fo  in  nature :  The  obje&s  around  us  may  be 
grouped  by  means  of  their  refemblance,  and  then  ar- 
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ranged  in  thofe  groups  by  means  of  their  diftin&ions 
and  other  relations.  In  this  ckfiification  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  proceed  by  means  of  our  faculty  of  abftradt- 
ing  our  attention  from  the  circ  tun  fiances  in  which 
things  differ,  and  turning  it  to  thofe  only  in  which 
they  agree.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  this  fa¬ 
culty  we  are  able  not  only  to  diftribute  the  individuals 
into  claffes,  but  alfo  to  diftribute  thofe  clalTes  into 
others  ftill  more  com  prehen  five,  by  difeovering  circum- 
ftances  of  refemblance  among  them  :  for  the  fewer  the 
circumflanees  are  which  concurto  form  that  refemblance 
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which  has  engaged  our  attention,  the  greater  is  che 
number  of  diflimiiar  eircumftances  which  are  negledf- 
ed  ;  and  the  more  extenfive  will  be  the  clafs  of  indi-  ^ 
viduals  in  which  the  refemblance  is  obferved.  Thu3  Natural 
a  number  of  individuals  refembling  each  other  in  thehiftory  i 
fingle  circumftance  of  life,  compofes  the  moll  extenfive 
kingdom  of  animals.  If  it  be  required,  that  they 
fhall  further  refemble  in  the  circnmfHnce  of  having 
feathers,  a  prodigious  number  of  animals  are  excluded, 
and  we  form  the  inferior  clafs  of  birds.  We  exclude 
a  great  number  of  birds,  by  requiring  a  further  fimila- 
rity  of  web  feet,  and  have  the  order  of  an  seres.  If 
we  add  lingua  citiata,  we  confine  the  attention  tp  the 
genus  of  a  nates.  In  this  manner  may  the  whole  ob-  * 

jt&s  of  the  univerfe  be  grouped,  and  arranged  into 
kingdom*,  claffes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies. 

Such  a  claflification  and  arrangement  is  called  Na¬ 
tural  History  ;  and  muft  be  confidered  as  the  only 
foundation  of  any  extenfive  knowledge  of  nature.  To 
the  natural  hiflorian,  therefore,  the  world  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  exiftences,  the  fubjed  of  deferiptive  arrange¬ 
ment.  His  aim  is  threefold. 

1.  To  obferve  with  care,  and  deferibe  with  accura¬ 
cy,  the  various  obje&s  of  the  univerfe. 

2.  To  determine  and  enumerate  all  the  great  daffes 
of  objects ;  to  diftribute  and  arrange  them  into  all  their 
fubordinate  claffes,  through  all  degrees  of  fubordina- 
tion,  till  he  arrive  at  what  are  only  accidental  varie¬ 
ties,  which  are  fufceptible  of  no  farther  diftribution  ; 
and  to  mark  with  precifion  the  principles  of  this  di¬ 
ftribution  and  arrangement,  and  the  chara&eriftics  of 
the  various  affemblages. 

3.  To  determine  with  certainty  the  particular  group 
to  which  any  propofed  Individual  belongs. 

Description  therefore,  arrangement,  and  refe¬ 
rence,  conflitute  the  whole  of  his  employment;  and 
fn  this  confifts  all  his  fcience. 

Did  the  univerfe  continue  unchanged,  this  would  DifHn- 
conftitute  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  nature:  but^uilhed 
we  are  witneffes  of  an  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  °f[^hPy1- 
changes,  and  our  attention  is  continually  called  to  the  ° 
events  which  are  inceffantly  happening  around  u9- 
Thefe  form  a  fet  of  obje&s  vaftly  more  interefting  to 
us  than  the  former;  being  the  fources  of  almoft  all  the; 
pleafures  or  pains  we  receive  from  external  objefts. 

We  are  therefore  much  interefted  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  events  which  happen  around  us,  and  flrongly  in¬ 
cited  to  profecute  it ;  but  they  are  fo  numerous  and 
fo  multifarious,  that  the  ftudy  would  be  immenfe, 
without  fome  contrivance  for  abbreviating  and  facili¬ 
tating  the  tafk.  The  fame  help  offers  itfelf  here  as  in 
the  ftudy  of  what  may  be  called  quiefeent  nature .  .  In¬ 
vents,  like  exiftences,  are  fufceptible  of  claflification* 
in  confequence  of  refemblances  and  diftin&ion  ;  and 
4  *>T 
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View  of  by  attention  to  thefe,  we  can  acquire  a  very  extenfive 

»lorophy.fCqUl!.ntflance.w‘th  aaive  nature-  Our  attention  muft 

»• , — t - be  chiefly  dirtied  to  thofe  circumftances  In  which 

many  events  rtftmble  each  other,  while  they  differ 
perhaps  in  a  thoufand  others.  Then  we  muft  attend 
to  their  moft  general  diftindions  ;  then  to  diftindions 
of  fmaller  extent,  and  fo  on. 

It  is  in  this  way  accordingly  that  we  have  advanced 
in  our  knowledge  of  adive  nature,  and  are  gradually, 
and  by  no  means  (lowly,  forming  aflemt  lages  of  events 
more  and  more  extenfive,  and  diftributin^-  thefe  with 
greater  and  greater  prccifien  into  their  different  claf- 
fes. 

In  the  zealous  and  attentive  profecution  of  this  tafk 
a  very  remarkable  and  interefting  obfervation  occurs  : 
In  describing  thofe  circumftances  of  fimilarity  among 
events,  and  particularly  in  diftributing  them  according 
to  thofe  iimilarities,  it  is  impoffibie  for  us  to  overlook 
that  conftancy  which  is  obferved  in  the  changes  of  na- 
3i  ture  in  the  events  which  are  the  objeds  of  our  con- 
Co  iftancy  temptation.  Events  which  have  once  been  obferved  to 
changes  of  f^omPany  eac‘b  other  are  obferved  always  to  do  fo. 
nature  -7  be  ri^°g  °f  the  fun  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
*  bgbt  day,  and  his  fetting  by  the  darknefs  of  night. 
Sound  argument  is  accompanied  by  conviction,  irn- 
pulfe  by  motion,  kindnefs  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
and  the  perception  of  good  by  defire.  The  unexcept¬ 
ed  experience  of  mankind  informs  us,  that  the  events 
of  nature  go  on  in  certain  regular  trains  ;  and  if  fome- 
times  exceptions  feem  to  contradid  this  general  affir¬ 
mation,  more  attentive  obfervation  never  fails  to  re¬ 
move  the  exception.  Moft  of  the  fpontaneous  events 
of  nature  are  very  complicated  ;  and  it  frequently  re¬ 
quires  great  attention  and  penetration  to  difeover  the 
fimple  event  amidft  a  croud  of  uneflential  circumftan-- 
ccs  which  are  at  once  exhibited  to  our  view.  But 
when  we  fucceed  in  this  diftovery,  we  never  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  perfed  uniformity  of  the  event  to 
31  what  ha3  been  formerlv  obferved. 

Umverfally  But  this  15  not  all  :  We  firmly  believe  that  this  urii- 
expected.  f0rmity  will  fill  continue  ;  that  fire  will  melt  wax,  will 
bum  paper,  will  harden  clay,  as  we  have  formerly  ob¬ 
ferved  it  to  do  ;  and  whenever  we  have  undoubted 
proofs  that  the  circumftance  of  fituation  are  preciftly 
the  fame  as  in  fome  former  cafe,  though  but  once  ob¬ 
ferved,  we  exped  with  irrefiftible  and  unfhaken  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  event  will  alfo  be  the  fame. 

It  is  not  furely  necefTary  ro  adduce  many  proofs  of 
the  univerfality  of  this  law  of  human  thought.  The 
whole  language  and  adions  of  men  are  inftances  of 
the  fad.  In  ail  languages  there  is  a  mode  of  conftrtic- 
tion  which  is  ifed  to  exprefs  this  relation  as  diftind 
from  all  others,  and  the  converfation  of  the  mod  illite¬ 
rate  never  confounds  them,  except  when  the  concep¬ 
tions  themfelves  are  confounded.  The  general  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  adive  and  p?.ffive  verb  is  regulated  by 
it.  Turrit  everj'a  ejl  a  militibus  ;  turns  everfa  ejl  terra 
tnotu,  exprefs  two  relations,  and  no  fchoolboy  will  con¬ 
found  them.  The  diftindion  therefore  is  perceived  of 
felt  by  all  who  can  fpe-k  grammatically.  Nor  is  any 
language  without  general  terms  to  exprefs  this  relation, 
caufe — effed  —  to  occafion.  Nay,  it  is  a  fad  in  the 
mind  of  brutes,  who  hourly  fhow  that  they  expe  -  the 
fame  ufes  of  every  fubjed  which  they  formerly  made 
tf  it and  without  this,  animals  would  be  incapable 
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of  fubfiftence,  and  mnn  incapable  of  all  improvement.  View  of 
From  this  alone  memory  derives  all  its  value  ;  and  ®®c!?n 
even  the  conftancy  of  natural  operation  would  be  ufe-  *  hilo  op 
lefs  if  not  matched  or  adapted  to  our  purpofee  by  this  " 

expedation  of  and  confidence  in  that  conftancy. 

After  all  the  hboure  of  ingenious  men  to  difeover 
the  foundation  of  this  irrefiftible  expedation,  we  muft 
be  contented  with  faying  that  fuch  is  the  conftitution 
of  the  human  mind.  Ic  is  an  untverfal fad:  in  human 
thought ;  and  for  any  thing  that  has  been  yet  difeo- 
vered,  it  is  an  ultimate  fad,  not  included  iu  any  other 
ftill  more  general.  We  fhall  foon  fee  that  this  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  m  iking  it  the  foundation  ot  true  human 
knowledge  ;  all  of  which  muft  in  like  manner  be  re¬ 
duced  to  ultimate  fads  in  human  thought. 

We  muft  confider  this  undoubted  feeling,  this  per- 
fuafion  of  the  conftancy  of  nature,  as  an  injiindivs 
anticipation  of  events  fimitar  to  thofe  which  we  have 
already  experienced.  The  general  analogy  of  nature 
fhould  have  dilpofed  philofophers  to  acquicfce  in  this, 
however  unwelcome  to  their  vanity.  In  no  inftauce 
of  effential  confequence  to  our  fafety  or  .  cll-bcing 
are  we  left  to  the  guidance  of  our  boafted  reafon  ; 

God  has  given  us  the  furer  condud  of  natural  inftinds. 

No  cafe  is  fo  important  as  this  :  In  none  do  we  fo 
much  ft  and  in  need  of  a  guide  which  fhall  be  power¬ 
ful,  infallible,  and  rapid  in  its  deeifions.  Without  it 
we  muft  remain  incapable  of  all  inftrudion  from  ex¬ 
perience,  and  therefore  of  all  improvement. 

Our  fenfationS  are  undoubtedly  feelings  of  our  mind. 

But  all  thofe  feelings  are  accompanied  by  an  inftinc- 
tive  reference  of  them  to  fomething  diftind  from  the 
feelings  themfelves.  Hence  atifes  our  perception  of 
external  objeds,  and  our  very  notions  of  this  externeity 
(pardon  the  term).  In  like  manner,  this  anticipation 
of  events,  this  irrefiftible  connedion  of  the  idea 
of  fire  with  the  idea  of  burning,  is  alfo  a  feeling  of 
the  mind  :  and  this  feeling  is  by  a  law  of  human 
nature  referred,  without  reafoning,  to  fomething  ex¬ 
ternal  as  its  caufe  ;  and,  like  our  fenfation,  it  is  con- 
fidered  a3  a Jign  of  that  external  fomething.  It  is  like 
the  convidion  of  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  propo¬ 
rtion.  This  is  referred  by  us  to  fomething  exifting 
in  nature,  to  a  necefTary  and  eternal  relation  fubfifting 
between  the  ideas  which  are  the  fubjeds  of  the  pro¬ 
portion.  The  convidion  is  the  ftgn  or  indication  of 
this  relation  by  which  it  is  brought  to  our  view.  In 
precifely  the  fame  manner,  the  irrififtible  connedion 
of  ideas  is  interpreted  as  the  fenfation  or  fign  of  a 
necejfary  connedion  of  external  things  or  events.  Thefe 
are.  fuppofed  to  include  fomething  in  their  nature 
which  renders  them  infepsrable  companions.  To  this 
bond  of  connedion  between  external  things  we  give 
the  name  of  Causation.  All  our  knowledge  of  this  Our  know 
rehtion  of  caufe  and  efPed,  is  the  knowledge  or  con-  ledge  of 
feioufnefs  of  what  pafles  in  our  own  minds  duringcaufetion# 
the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  If 
we  adhere  to  this  view  of  it,  and  put  this  branch  of 
knowledge  on  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  called  the 
ahjlrad  fciences,  confidering  only  the.  relations  of  ideas, 
we  Ihnll  acquire  demonfrative  fcience.  If  we  take  any 
other  view  of  the  matter,  we  fhall  be  led  into  inex¬ 
tricable  mazes  of  uncertainty  and  error. 

We  fee  then  that  the  natural  procedure  of  our  fa¬ 
culty  of  abftradion  and  arrangement,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire 
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quire  a  more  Tpeedy  and  comprehenlive  knowledge  of 
natural  events,  prefents  them  to  our  view  in  another 
form.  We  not  only  fee  them  as  fmilar  events,  but  as 
events  naturally  and  neceflhrily  conjoined.  And  the  ex- 
prtfiion  of  refemblance  among  events  is  alfo  an  expref- 
fion  of  concomitancy,  and  this  arrangement  of  events  in 
confequence  of  their  refemblance  is  in  fait  the  difeovery 
of  lliofe  accompaniments.  The  trains  of  natural  ap¬ 
pearance  being  confidtred  as  the  appointments  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  has  occafioned  them  to  be  confi- 
dered  alfo  as  confequences  of  laws  intpofed  on  his 
works  by  their  great  author,  and  every  thing  is  faid 
to  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws.  But  this  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  analogy.  When  a  fovereign  determines  on 
certain  trains  of  conduit  for  his  fubjeits,  he  ilfiies  his 
orders.  Thefe  orders  are  laws.  He  inforces  the  ob- 
fervance  of  them  by  his  authority;  and  thus  a  cer¬ 
tain  regularity  and  conftancy  of  conduit  is  produced. 
But  fiiould  a  ft  ranger,  ignorant  of  the  promulgation 
of  thefe  laws,  and  of  the  exerted  authority  of  the 
magiftrate,  obfeive  this  uniformity  of  conduit,  he 
would  aferibe  it  to  the  genius  and  difpofition  of  the 
people  ;  and  his  o'  fervation  would  be  as  ufeful  to  him 
for  direiting  the  tenor  of  his  own  conduit,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  himfelf  of  the  real  fource  of 
this  conftancy  is  for  direiting  his. 

Juft  fo  in  mature,  while  the  theologian  pretends, 
from  his  difeoveries  concerning  the  exiftence  and  fu- 
perintendance  of  ‘God,  to  know  that  the  conftant  ac¬ 
companiment  of  events  is  the  confequence  of  laws 
which  the  great  Author  and  Governor  of  the  umverfe 
has  impofed  on  his  works,  the  ordinary  philofopher, 
a  ft  ranger  to  this  feene,  and  to  the  unfearchable^opcia- 
tions  of  the  supreme  mind,  muft  aferibe  this  con¬ 
ftancy  to  the  nature  of  the  things.  There  is  a  great 
-refemblance  between  the  exprefiion  natural  law  and 
grammatical  rule.  Rule  in  ftrhft  language  implies  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  in  grammar  it  expreffes  merely  a  genera¬ 
lity  of  faS,  whether  of  flexion  or  conftruftion.  In 
like  manner,  a  law  of  nature  is  to  the  philofopher 
nothing  but  the  exprefiion  of  a  generality  of  faff.  A 
natural  or  phyfical  law  is  a  generally  obferved  faft  ; 
and  whenever  we  treat  any  fubjeft  as  a  generally  ob¬ 
ferved  faft,  we  treat  it  phyfically.  It  is  a  phyfical 
l  aw  of  the  un  lerftanding  that  argument  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  convidlion  ;  it  is  a  phyfical  law  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  that  diftrefs  is  accompanied  by  pity ;  it  is  a  phy¬ 
fical  law  of  the  material  world  that  impulfe  is  accom- 
panied  by  motion. 

And  thus  we  fee  that  the  arrangement  of  events, 
or  the  difeovery  of  thofe  general  points  of  tefem- 
blance,  is  in  fa&  the  difeovery  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
and  one  of  the  greatefl  and  moil  important  is,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  conftant. 

There  is  no  queftion  that  this  view  of  the  umverfe 
18  incomparably  more  interefting  and  important  than 
that  which  is  taken  by  the  natural  hiftortan  ;  contem¬ 
plating  every  thing  that  is  of  value  to  us>  and,  in 
fhort,  the  whole  life  and  movement  of  the  umverfe. 
This  ftudy,  therefore,  has  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  philosophy  and  of  science  ;  and  natural  hi- 
ftory  has  been  confidered  as  of  importance  only  in  fo 
far  as  it  was  conducive  to  the  fuccefsful  proiecution 

of  philofophy.  ,  ...  . 

But  the  philofopher  chirm  a  fopenonty  on  another 
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account :  he  conftders  himfelf  as  employed  In  the  Viewer 
difeovery  of  caufes,  faying  that  philofophy  is  the  ftudy  pini0f„p}1jr^ 

of  the  objefts  of  the  unjverfe  as  related  by  caula-  - - v - » 

tion,  and  that  it  is  by  the  difeovery  of  thefe  rela- 
tions  that  he  communicates  to  the  world  fuch  impor¬ 
tant  knowledge.  Philofophy,  he  fays,  is  the  fcience 
of  caufes.  The  vulgar  are  contented  to  confider 
the  prior  of  two  infeparably  conjoined  events  as  the 
caufe  of  the  other;  the  ftroke  on  a  bell,  for  inftance, 
as  the  caufe  of  found.  But  it  has  been  clearly 
(liown  by  the  philofopher,  that  between  the  blow  oa 
the  bell  and  the  fenfation  of  found  there  are  mter- 
pofed  a  long  train  of  events.  The  blow  fets  the  bell 
a  trembling ;  this  agitates  che  air  in  contaft  with 
the  bell;  this  agitates  the  air  immediately  beyond 
it  ;  and  thus  between  the  bell  and  the  ear  may  be  35 
interpofed  a  numberlefs  feries  of  events,  and  as  many  Caufes 
more  between  the  firft  impreffion  on  the  ear  and  that 
la  ft  impreffion  on  the  nerve  by  which  the  mind  is  af¬ 
fected.  He  can  no  longer  therefore  follow  the  no  - 
men-lature  of  the  vulgar.  Which  01  the  events  of 
this  train  therefore  is  the  caufe  of  the  fenlation  ? 

None  of  them  :  It  is  that  fomething  which  infepara¬ 
bly  connects  any  two  of  them,  and  conftitutes  taeir 
bond  of  union.  Thefe  bonds  of  union  or  caufes  he 
confiders  as  refiding  in  one  or  both  of  the  connect¬ 
ed  objeas  :  diverfities  in  this  refpeft  muft  therefore 
conftitute  the  mod  important  diftinaions  between 
them.  They  are  therefore  with  great  propriety  call¬ 
ed  the  qualities,  the  properties,  of  thefe  refpeaive  fub- 
je£ls. 

As  the  events  from  which  we  infer  the  exiftence  ©f 
thefe  qualities  of  things  refemble  in  many  refpe&s 
fucli  events  as  are  the  confequences  of  the  exertion  of 
our  own  powers,  thefe  qualities  are  frequently  deno¬ 
minated  powers,  forces,  energies.  Thus,  in  the  inftance 
juft  now  given  of  the  found  of  a  bed,  we  infer  the 
powers  of  impulfe,  elafticity,  nervous  irritability,  and 
animal  fenfibility. 

In  confequence  of  this  inference  of  a  neceftary  con- 
ne&ion  between  the  objeas  around  us,  we  not  only 
infer  the  pofterior  event  from  the  prior,  or,  in  com¬ 
mon  language,  the  effca  from  the  caufe,  but  we  alfo 
infer  the  prior  from  the  pofterior,  tne  caufe  from  the 
effea.  We  not  only  expea  that  the  prefence  of  a 
magnet  will  be  followed  by  certain  motions  in  iron- 
filings,  but  when  we  obferve  fuch  motions,  we  infer  37 
the  prefence  and  agency  of  a  magnet.  Joy  is  infer-  Weired 
red  from  merryment,  poifon  from  death,  fire 
fmoke,  and  impulfe  from  motion.  And  thus  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  univerfe  are  the  indications  of  the 
powers  of  the  objeas  in  it.  Appearances  are  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature,  informing  us  of  their  caufes.  And 
a8  all  eur  knowledge  of  the  fentiments  of  others  is 
derive  1 1  from  our  confidence  in  their  veracity;  fo  all 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  derived  from  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  conftancy  of  natural  operations.  A  veracity 
and  credulity  neceftarily  refulting  from  that  law  of  our 
mental  conft’itution  by  which  we  are  capable  ot  fpeecb, 
condua  us  in  the  one  cafe;  and  the  conftancy  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  principle  of  induaion,  by  which  we 
infer  general  laws  from  particular  faas,  condua  U3 
in  the  other.  As  human  fentiment  is  inferred  from 
language,  and  the  exiftence  of  external  things  from 
fenfation  ;  fo  are  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  powers 
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Vifcw  of  natural  ooje£ta  inferred  from  the  phenomena.  It 

Thilofophv. ^  the  fuccefs^  ftudy  of  this  language  of  nature 
w-n/—  that  we  derive  ufeful  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of 
the  influence  of  motives  on  the  mind  of  man  enables 
the  ftatefman  to  govern  kingdoms,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  magnetifm  enables  the  mariner  to  pi¬ 
lot  a  fhip  through  th£  pathlefs  ocean. 

Such  are  the  lofty  pretenfions  of  philofophy.  It  is  to 
be  wiflied  that  they  be  well  founded  ;  for  vre  may  be 
perfuaded  that  a  miilake  in  this  particular  will  be  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  An  author  of 
great  reputation  f  gives  us  ah  opportunity  of  decid¬ 
ing  this  queflion  in  the  way  of  experiment.  He  fays 
38  **?at  thc  anc|ents  were  philofophers,  employed  in  the 

Difcoveries  ducovery  of  caufes,  and  that  the  moderns  are  only 
of  Ariftotlematural  hiftorians,  contenting  themfelves  with  obfer- 
and  New-  ving  the  laws  of  nature,  but  paying  no  attention  to 
the  caufes  of  things.  If  he  fpeaks  of  their profejfed 
aim,  we  apprehend  that  the  affertion  is  pretty  juft  in 
general.  With  very  few  exceptions  indeed  it  may 
be  affirmed  of  his  favourite  Ariftotle,  the  philofopher 
'&X”,  and  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  We  fele& 
thefe  two  l'nftances,  both  becaufe  they  are  fet  in  con- 
tinual  oppofition  by  this  author,  and  becaufe  it  will 
be  allowed  that  they  were  the  moil  eminent  ftudents 
‘of  nature  (for  wc  muff  not  yet  call  them  philofophers) 
jn  ancient  and  modern  times.  Anftotie’s  profefled 
aim,  in  his  moil  celebrated  writings,  is  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  caufes;  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  "he 
has  been  fo  fuccefsful  that  he  has  hardly  left  any  em¬ 
ployment  for  his  fucceflors  befide  that  of  commenting 
upon  his  works.  We  mull  on  the  other  hand  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  Newton  makes  no  fuch  pretenfions,  at  leafl 
in  that  work  which  has  immortalifed  his  name,  and  that 
his  profefled  aim  is  merely  to  invefligate  the  general 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  to  apply  thefe  to 
the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena.  Nor  will 
we  fay  that  he  has  left  no  employment  for  fucceeding 
inquirers  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confefs  that  he  has 
only  begun  the  fludy,  has  difcovered  but  one  law, 
and  has  enabled  us  to  explain  only  the  phenomena 
comprehended  in  it  alone.  But  he  has  not  been  un- 
fuccefsful;  his  inveftigation  has  been  complete;  and  he 
has  difcovered  beyond  all  poffibility  of  contradi&ion 
a  which  is  obferved  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  folar  fyftem  ;  namely,  that  every  body,  nay  that 
every  particle  in  it,  is  continually  deflected  toward 
every  other  body;  and  that  this  deflection  is,  in  every 
inflance,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
that  body  toward  which  the  defleaion  is  dire&ed,  and 
to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from 
it.  He  has  therefore  difcovered  a  phyfical  law  of  im- 
menle  extent.  Nor  has  he  been  Iefs  fuccefsful  in  the 
explanation  of  particular  phenomena.  Of  this  there 
cannot  be  given  a  better  inftance  than  the  explanation 
of  the  lunar  motions  from  the  theory  of  gravity  begun 
by  Newton  “  Mathefi  fua  facem  prfeferente;”  and  now 
brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  if  the 
moon’s  place  be  computed  from  it  for  any  moment 
within  the  period  of  two  thoufand  years  back,  it  will 
not  be  found  to  differ  from  the  place  on  which  (he  was 
actually  obferved  by  one  hundredth  part  of  her  own 
■breadth. 

Di/cimus  hi  tic  tandem  qua  caufa  ar genie  a  Phcebc 
Paffibus  haudaquis  eat,  et  curjubdlianuld 
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HaSenus  ajlronomo,  numerorum frenarecufat ; 

Of*  tot,es  animos  meter  um  lor/ere  fophorum ,  ' 

Qutfque  fcholas  hodie  rauco  certamine  vex  ant, 

Obvia  confpicimus ,  nube  pellente  matheft  ; 

§>uafuperos  penetrate  clamos,  et  ardua  cceli 
Neivtoni  aufpicih  jam  dal  contingcre  templa. 

We  may  now  defire  the  champions  of  the  fcience 
of  caufes  to  name  any  one  caufe  which  has  really  been 
difcovered  by  their  great  mailer,  whether  in  the  ope- 
rations  of  mind  or  of  body.  But  they  muft  not  on 
this  occafion  adduce  the  inveftigation  of  any  natural 
law  in  which  he  has  fometimes  fucceeded.  With  ftili 
greater  confidence  may  we  challenge  them  to  produce 
any  remarkable  inftance  of  the  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena  either  of  mind  or  body.  By  explanation 
we  mean  an  account  of  the  produdion,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion  of  all  the  circumftances,  fufceptible  of  a  ferupu- 
bus  companion  with  fa*,  and  pecfedly  confiftent 
with  it.  It  13  here  that  the  weaknefs  of  this  philo- 
fopher  s  pretenfions 13  moft  confpicuous ;  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  candidly  acknowledge,  that  in  the  enquiries 
which  proceed  by  experiment,  we  have  not  derived 
great  affi fiance  from  Ariftotle’s  philofophy.  But  this 

f  ‘.y  th,e.T,rd°^S  nolt  der°gate  from  the  pre-eminence  of 
his  philofophy  becaufe  he  has  fhown  that  the  parti - 
eular  fields  of  observation  are  to  be  cultivated  only  by 
means  of  experiment.  But  fureiy  every  field  of  ol/irva. 
lion  is  particular.  There  is  no  aljlraa  objed  of  phi- 
lofophical  refeareh  the  ftudy  of  which  fhall  terminate 
in  the  philofophy  of  umverfals.  In  every  kind  of  inqui- 
ry,  that  caufe  alone  muft  be  fuppofed  to  aft  which  we 
underftand  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  efFeds 
in  particular  circumftances,  and  compare  them  with 
fatt,  and  fee  their  perfed  coincidence.  If  we  have 
difcovered  caufes,  they  are  known  as  far  as  they  are 
difcovered.  Their  genuine  effeds  arc  known,  and 
therefore  the  phenomena  which  refult  from  their  atrenev 
are  underftood.  When  therefore  it  is  acknowledged^ 
as  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  mankind  have  made 
but  little  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pretended  difeovery  of  caufes  by  A- 
nftotle,  and  the  conduding  clue  of  his  philofophy,  till 
of  late  years;  and  when  it  is  alfo  allowed  that  now 
while  we  are  every  day  making  great  additions  to  this 
lubordinate  knowledge,  the  caufes  which  Ariftotle 
has  difcovered  are  forgotten,  and  his  philofophy  is  ne- 
gleded  ;  there  is  great  room  for  fufpeding  (to  fay  the 
leaft),  that  either  the  caufes  which  philofophy  pretends 
to  have  difcovered  are  not  real,  or  that  Ariftotle  and 
ns  followers  have  not  aimed  at  the  difeovery  of  can- 
ies,  but  only  at  th*  difeovery  of  natural  laws,  and 
nave  failed  in  the  attempt. 

.  ™ere  feems  here  V\  be  a  Prsv*°U9  queftion ..39  . 
ppffikle  to  difeover  a  philofophical  caufe,  that  Willing  caffes’' 
which  is  neither  the  prior  nor  the  pofterior  of  the  two  difcovered 
immediately  adjoining  events,  but  their  bond  of  union  only 
and  this  diftind  from  the  union  itfelf?  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  an  enquiry  purely  experimental.  It  is  of 

human  knowledge  we  fpeak.  This  reuft  depend  on  the 
•nature  of  the  human  mind.  This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tingency,  known  to  us  only  by  experiment  and  ohftr- 
vation.  By  obferving  all  the  feelings  and  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  claffing  and  arranging  them  like  any 
other  objed  of  fcience,  we  difeover  the  general  laws 
of  lwman  thought  and  human  reafoniDg ;  and  this,  is 

A  E  ‘  aU 
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"View  of  all  the  knowledge  we  can  ever  acquire  of  it,  or  of  any 
Bacon**  thin?  elfe. 

Philofophy.  j^uch  has  bCen  written  on  this  fubjed.  Ihe  moil 
acute  obfervation  and  found  judgment  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ftudy  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
confiderable  progrefs  has  been  made  in  pneumatology. 
Many  laws  of  human  thought  have  been  obferved,  and 
very  diftin&ly  marked  ;  and  philofophers  are  bufily  em* 
ployed,  fome  of  them  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  in  the 
diftribution  of  them  into  fubordinate  claffes,  fo  as  to 
know  their  comparative  extent,  and  to  mark  their  di- 
ftinguilhing  chara&ers  with  a  precifion  fimilar  to  what 
has  been  attained  in  botany  and  other  parts  of  natural 
hiftoiy  ;  fothat  we  may  hope  that  this  ftudy  will  advance 
like  others.  But  in  all  thefe  refearches,  no  phenomena 
have  occurred  which  look  like  the  perception  or  con- 
temphtion  of  thefe  feparate  objefts  of  thought  thele 
philofophical  caufes,  this  power  in  abftraao.  No  pln- 
lofopher  has  ever  pretended  to  ftate  fuch  an  objed  ot 
the  mind’s  obfervation,  or  attempted  to  group  them 

into  claffes.  .  , 

We  may  fay  at  once,  without  entering  into  any  de- 

tail,  that  thofe  caufe*,  thofe  bonds  of  neceflary  union 
between  the  naturally  conjoined  events  or  objefts,  are 
not  only  perceived  by  weans  of  the  events  alone,  but 
are  perceived  folely  in  the  events,  and  cannot  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  conjunftions  themfelyes.  I  hey 
are  neither  the  objeas  of  feparate  obfervation,  nor  the 
produaions  of  memory,  nor  inferences  drawn  from 
refleftion  on  the  laws  by  which  the  operation  of  our 
own  minds  are  regulated  ;  nor  can  they  be  derived 
from  other  perceptions  in  the  way  of  argumenta¬ 
tive  inference.  We  cannot  inter  the  paroxyfm  of 
terror  from  the  appearance  of  impending  deftruaion, 
nor  the  fall  of  a  ftone  when  not  fupported,  as  we 
infer  the  in  rommenfurability  of  the  diagonal  and 
fide  of  a  fquare.  This  laft  is  implied  in  the  very 
conception  or  notion  of  a  fquare;  not  as  a  con- 
fequence  of  its  other  properties,  but  as  one  of  its  ef- 

fential  attributes  :  and  the  contrary  proportion  is  not 

only  falfe,  but  incapable  of  being  dift.nftly  conceived. 
This  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  other  ,  henomenon,  or 
any  matter  of  fad.  The  proofs  which  are  brought  of 
a  mathematical  proportion,  are  not  the  reafon  of  its 
heir./  true,  but  the  fteps  by  which  this  truth  is 
brought  into  our  view;  and  frequently,  as  in  the  m- 
ftance  now  oiven,  this  truth  is  perceived,  not  direftly, 
but  confequentially,  by  the  inconceivablenefs  of  the 

this  irrefiftible  expiation  of 
theo  ry  a /v-cvent3  frora  the  known  effeft  of  cuftom,  the  aflocia- 
tltio  frinci-  tjon  Qf  ideas.  The  corelated  event  is  brought  into 
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the  mind  by  this  well  known  power  of  cuftom,  wit. 
that  vivacity  of  conception  which  conft.tutes  be hef  or 
expeaation  But  without  infilling  on  the  futility  of 
hisP theory  of  belief,  it  is  fuffi  lent  to  obfer*e,  that 
this  explanation  begs  the  very  tmng  to  ce  proved, 
when  it  aferibee  to  cuftom  a  power  of any  kind.  It  is 
the  origin  of  this  very  power  which  is  the  fubjeft  in 
difpute.  Befidts,  on  the  genuine  principles  of  fcepti- 
cifm,  this  cuftom  involves  an  acknowledgement  of 
patt  events,  of  a  fomething  different  from  prefent  im- 
p  re  (lions,  which,  in  this  doarme  (if  doftnue  .  can 
be  called),  are  the  only  certain  exiftences  m  nature  : 
and,  laftly,  it  is  known  that  one  clear  experience  is  a 
fufficient  foundation  for  this  unlhgken  confidence  and 
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anticipation.  General  cuftom  can  never,  on  Mr  V.ewof 
Hume’s  principles,  give  fuperior  vivacity  to  any  Pdr'  phUofophy. 

ticular  idea.  _  c  1 - v— 

This  certain  nonentity  of  it  as  a  feparate  object  or  42 
obfervation,  and  this  impoflibility  to  derive  this  no-  Another 
tion  of  neceffary  and  caufd  conneftion  between  the 
events  of  the  univerfe  from  any.  fourcc,  have  m-  caufal  coa_ 
duced  tw©  of  the  moll  acute  philofophers  of  Eu-nt&ion. 
rope,  Mr  Leibnitz  and  Father  Maiebranche,  to  deny 
that  there  is  any  fuch  connexion,  and  to  affert  that 
the  events  of  the  univerfe  go  on  in  corresponding 
trains,  but  without  any.  caufal  connexion,  juft  as  a 
well-regulated  clock  will  keep  time  with  the  motion 
of  the  heavens  without  any  kind  of  dependence  on 
them.  This  harmony  of  events  was  pre-eftablilhed  by 
the  Author  of  the  Univerfe,  in  fubferviency  to  the 
pnrpofes  he  had  in  view  in  its  formation. 

All  thofe  purpofes  which  are  cognifable  by  us,  may 
certainly  be  accomplifhed  by  this  perfea  adjuftment. 

But  without  infilling  on  the  fantaftic  wildnefs  of  this  in¬ 
genious  whim,  it  is  quite  enough  to  obferve,  that  it  alfo 
is  a  begging  of  the  queftion,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  caufa- 
tion  when  it  aferibes  all  to  the  agency  of  the  Deity. 

Thus  have  *e  fearched  every  quarter,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  find  a  fource  from  which  to  derive  this 
perception  of  a  neceffary  conne&ion  among  the  events 
of  the  univerfe,  or  of  this  confident  expedation  of 
the  continuance  of  phyficai  laws  ;  and  yet  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  feeling,  and  of  the  perfuafion,  be  its  origin 
what  it  may  :  for  we  fpeak  intelligibly  on  this  fub- 
jed  ;  we  fpeak  familiarly  of  caufe,  effed,  power,  ener¬ 
gy,  neceffary  connedion,  motives  and  their  influence, 
argument  and  convidion,  reafons  and  perfuafion^  al¬ 
lurements  and  emotions,  of  gravity,  magnetifm,  irri¬ 
tability,  & c. ;  and  we  carry  on  conventions  on  thefe 
fubjeds  with  much  entertainment  and  feeming  inflec¬ 
tion.  Language  is  the  expreffion  of  thought,  and 
every  word  expreffes  fome  notion  or  conception  of 
the  mind  ;  therefore  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  we  have 
fuch  notions  as  are  expreffed  by  caufe,  power,  energy. 

But  it  is  here,  as  in  many  cafes,  we  perceive  a  di- 
ftin&ion  without  being  able  to  exprefs  it  by  a  dehm- 
tion  ;  and  that  we  do  perceive  the  relation  of  carna¬ 
tion  as  diftind  from  all  others,  and  in  particular  as 
diftiud  from  the  relation  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
place  ;  or  the  relation  of  agent,.  adion,  and  patient, 
muft  be  concluded  from  the  uniformity  of  language, 
which  never  confounds  them  except  on  purpofe,  and 
when  it  is  perceived.  But  even  here  we  fhall  find, 
that  none  of  the,  terms  ufed  for  expreffing  thofe  pow¬ 
ers  of  fubftan  e  which  are  conceived  as  the  caufes  ot 
their  charaderifBc  phenomena,  really  exprefs  any¬ 
thing  different  from  the  phenomena  themfelves.  Let 
any  perfon  tiy  to  define  the  terms  gravity,  elafticity* 
fenfibility,  and  the  like,  and  he  will  find  that  the  de¬ 
finition  is  nothing  but  a  defeription  of  the  phenome¬ 
non  itftlf.  The  words  are  all  derivatives,  molt  ot 
them  verbal  derivatives,  implying  action,  gravitation, 

&c.  As  the  general  refemblances  in  fhape,  colour,  &c. 
are  expreffed  by  the  natural  hiftorian  by  generic  terms, 
fo  the  general  refemblances  in  event  are  expreffed  by 
the  nhilofopher  in  generic  propofitions,  which,  m  the 
progrefs  of  cultivation,  are  alfo  abbreviated  into  gene- 

This  abundantly  explains  the  confiftency  of  our 
language  on  this  fubjeft,  both  with  itfelf  and  wit 
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View  the  operatiohs  of  nature,  without  however  affording 
Bacon’s  any  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  affumption,  that 
Bhiiofop  caufes  are  the  objeds  of  philofophic  refearch  as  fepa- 
rate  exiflences  ;  or  that  this  fuppofed  neceffary  connec- 
43  tion  is  a  neceffary  truth ,  whether  fupreme  or  fubordi- 
The  pes-  nate.  But  fince  the  perception  of  it  has  its  founda- 
ception  of  tjon  jn  the  conftffui;on  of  the  human  mind,  it  feems 
xie&ion  a  intitled  to  the  name  of  a  jirjl principle .  We  are  hard- 
ilrft  priii-  ly  allowed  to  doubt  of  this,  when  we  confider  the 
ciple.  importance  of  it,  and  the  care  of  nature  to  fecure  us 

in  all  things  effential  to  our  fafety  and  well-being, 
from  all  danger,  from  inattention,  ignorance,  or  indo¬ 
lence,  by  an  inftind  infallible  in  its  information,  and 
inflantaneous  in  ita  decifions.  “  It  would  not  be  like 
her  ufual  care  (fays  Hume),  if  this  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  infer  like  effeda  from  like  caufes, 
and  vice  verfa ,  were  entrufted  to  the  fallacious  deduc¬ 
tion  of  our  reafon,  which  is  flow  in  it&  operations,  ap¬ 
pears  not  in  any  degree  during  the  firfl  years  of  in¬ 
fancy,  and  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life  is 
extremely  liable  to  error.  It  is  more  conformable  to 
her  ordinary  caution  (mark  the  acknowledgment)  to 
fecure  fo  neceffary  an  ad  of  the  mind  by  fome  In- 
.  Hind,  or  blind  tendency,  which  may  be  infallible 
and  rapid  in  all  its  operations,  may  difeover  itfelf 
at  the  firfl  appearance  of  life,  and  may  be  independent 
of  all  the  laboured  dedudions  of  reafon.  As  fhe  has 
taught  us  the  ufc  of  our  limbs,  without  giving 
us  any  knowledge  of  the  nerves  and  mufcles  by 
which  they  are  aduated  ;  fo  fhe  has  implanted  in  us 
nn  inflind,  which  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a 
courfe  conformable  to  that  eflablifhed  among  external 
objeds,  though  wc  be  ignorant  of  the  powers  and  for¬ 
ces  on  which  this  regularity  depends.” 

Such  a  knowledge  is  quite  unneceffary,  and  there¬ 
fore  caufes  are  no  more  cognofcible  by  our  intelledual 
powers  than  colours  hy  a  man  born  blind  :  nay,  who¬ 
ever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  confider  this  matter  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  received  rules  and  maxims  of  logic,  will 
find  that  neceffary  connedion,  or  the  bond  of  caufa- 
tion,  can  no  more  be  the  fubjed  of  philofophical  dif- 
cuflion  by  man,  than  the  ultimate  nature  of  truth.  It 
is  precifely  the  fame  abfurdity  or  incongruity,  as  to 
propofe  to  examine  light  with  a  microfcope.  Other 
rational  creatures  may  perceive  them  as  eafily  as  we 
hear  founds.  All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  their  exift- 
ence  is  probable,  but  by  no  means  certain.  Nay,  it 
may  be  (and  we  may  never  know  it)  that  we  are  not 
the  efficient  caufes  of  our  own  adions,  which  may  be 
effeded  by  the  Deity  or  by  miniftering  fpirits ;  and 
this  may  even  be  true  in  the  material  world.  But  all 
this  is  indifferent  to  the  real  occupation  of  the  philo- 
fopher,  and  does  not  affed  either  the  certainty,  the 
extent,  or  the  utility  of  the  knowledge  which  he  may 
acquire. 

Wc  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  high  pretenfions 
of  the  philofopher,  and  his  claim  to  fcientific  fuperi- 
44.  ority.  We  now  fee  that  this  can  neither  be  founded 

<of  the  on  any  fcientific  fuperiority  of  his  objed,  nor  of  his 

lofopher  employment.  His  objed  is  not  canfeu  ;  and  his  dif- 
the  difeo-  coveries  are  nothing  but  the  difeovery  of  general  fads, 
d  the  difeovery  of  phyfical  laws :  and  his  employment  is 
hwsICa*  ^ie  ^ame  that  of  the  deferiptive  hi  dorian.  He 
oblerves  and  deferibes  with  care  and  accuracy  the 
events  of  nature  ;  and  then  he  groups  t  hem  into  claffes, 
in  eonfequence  of  refembling  circumftances,  deteded 
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in  the  midll  of  many  others  which  are  diffimilar  aftd 
occafional.  By  gradually  throwing  out  more  circum- 
fiances  of  refemblance,  he  renders  his  claffes  more  ex- ^  -t-j 
ten  five  ;  and,  by  carefully  marking  thofe  circum  (lan¬ 
ces  in  which  the  refemblance  is  obferved,  he  charac- 
terifes  all  the  different  claffes :  and,  by  a  comparifon 
of  thefe  with  each  other,  in  refped  to  the  number  of 
refembling  circumflances,  he  diflributes  his  claffes  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  generality  and  fubordination  ;  thus 
exhaufling  the  whole  affemblage,  and  leaving  nothing 
unarranged  but  accidental  varieties.  In  this  proce¬ 
dure  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  every  grouping  of  ft- 
milar  events  is,  ipfo  fafto,  difeovering  a  general  fad,  a 
phyfical  law  ;  and  the  expreffion  of  this  affemblage  is 
the  expreffion  of  the  phyfical  law.  And  as  every  ob- 
fervation  of  this  conffancy  of  fad  affords  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  exerting  the  inflindive  inference  of  natural 
connedion  between  the  related  fubjeds,  every  fuch  ob 
fervation  is  the  difeovery  of  a  power,  property,  or 
quality,  of  natural  fuMtance.  And  from  what  has 
been  laid,  this  obfervation  of  event  is  ail  we  know  of 
the  connedion,  all  we  know  of  the  natural  power. 

And  when  the  philofopher  proceeds  farther  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  event3,  according  to  their  variom  de¬ 
grees  of  complication,  he  is,  ipfo  fa3oy  making  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  all  natural  powers  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  fubordinate  influence.  And  thus 
his  occupation  is  perfedly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  de¬ 
feriptive  hiflorian,  claffiftcation  and  arrangement;  and 
this  conftitutes  all  the  fcience  attainable  by  both. 

Philosophy  may  therefore  be  defined,  the  iludy  of  philosophy 
the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  with  a  view  to  difeo- defined, 
ver  the  general  laws  which  indicate  the  powers  of  na¬ 
tural  fubliances,  to  explain  fubordinate  phenomena, 
and  to  improve  art  :  Or,  in  compliance  with  that  na¬ 
tural  inflind  fo  much  fpoken  of,  Philofophy  is  the 
Iludy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  v/ith  a  view 
to  difeover  their  caufes,  to  explain  fubordinate  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  to  improve  art. 

The  talk  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  and  will  exercife 
our  noblett  powers.  The  employment  is  manly  in  it¬ 
felf,  and  the  refult  of  it  important.  It  therefore  jufl- 
ly  merjts  the  appellation  of  philofophy ,  although  its 
objeds  are  nowife  different  from  what  occupy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  other  men.  , 

The  employment  of  the  philofopher,  like  that  ofTheem- 
tbe  natural  hiftorian,  is  threefold;  description,  AR-ployment 
ra^gement,  and  reference;  while  the  objeds  are  of  the 
not  things  but  events .  lofopher. 

The  description,  when  employed  about  events,  may 
be  more  properly  termed  hiflory .  A  philofophical 
hiftory  of  nature  confifts  in  a  complete  or  copious  enu¬ 
meration  and  narration  of  fads,  properly  feleded, 
cleared  of  all  unneceffary  or  extraneous  circumflances, 
and  accurately  narrated.  This  conflitutes  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  philofophy.  We  cannot  give  a  better  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  branch  of  philofophical  occupation  than 
aftronomy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool  to 
this  day,  aftronomers  have  been  at  imriienfe  pains  iti 
obferving  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  order  to  deted  their 
true  motions.  This  has  been  a  work  of  prodigious 
difficulty :  for  the  appearances  are  fuch  as  might 
have  been  exhibited  although  the  real  motions  had 
been  extremely  different.  Not  that  our  fenfes  give 
4  E  2  U3 
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View  of  u3  falfe  information  ;  bat  we  form  hafty,  and  frequent- 
PhUofophy.^  falfe  judgments,  from  tbefe  informations;  and  call 
thofe  things  deceptions  of  fenfe,  which  are  in  fad  er¬ 
rors  of  judgment.  But  the  true  motions  have  at  laft 
been  difcovered,  and  have  been  defctibed  with  fuck 
accuracy,  that  the  kiftory  may  be  confidered  as  near¬ 
ly  complete.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  ufual  fyftems 
of  agronomy,  where  the  tables  contain  a  moll  accurate 
4 y  and  fynoptical  account  of  the  motion  ;  fo  that  we  can 

Phenome-  tell  wiuh  precifion  in  what  point  of  the  heavens  a 
«°l°gy.  planet  has  been  feen  at  any  inftant  that  can  be  named. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Optics  is  fuch  another  perfeX 
model  of  philofophical  hiflory,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
This  part  of  philofophy  may  be  called  Phenomeno¬ 
logy. 

Having  in  thU  manner  obtained  the  materials  of 
philofophical  defctiption,  we  mull  put  them  into  a 
compendious  and  perfpicuous  form*  fo  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  univerfe  may  be  eafily  acquired  and 
firmly  retained.  This  is  to  be  done  by  clarification 
and  arrangement,  and  this  clarification  mu  ft  proceed 
on  refemblances  obferved  in  the  events ;  and  the  fub- 
fequent  arrangement  mull  be  regulated  by  the  di- 
ftindions  of  which  thofe  refemblances  are  fttll  fufcep- 
tible.  This  afTemblage  of  events  into  groups  muft 
be  expreffed.  They  are  fads  ;  therefore  the  exprefiion 
muft  be  propofitions.  Thefe  proportions  muft  be 
what  the  logicians  call  general  or  abJlraSt  propofitions  ; 
for  they  exprefs,  not  any  individual  fad  of  the  affem- 
blage,  but  that  circumstance  in  which  they  all  re¬ 
ferable.  Such  propofitions  are  the  following  :  Proof 
is  accompanied  by  belief;  kindnefs  is  accompanied  by 
4g  gratitude  ;  impulfe  is  accompanied  by  motion.  Thefe 
Jnveftiga-  are  ufually  called  general  fa£ls  ;  but  there  are  none 
tion.  fuch  ;  every  fad  is  individual.  This  language,  how¬ 
ever  inaccurate,  is  very  fafe  from  mifeonftrudion, 
and  we  may  ufe  it  without  fcruple.  Thefe  propofi¬ 
tions  are  natural  or  physical  laws  ;  and  then  the 
deteding  and  marking  thofe  refemblances  in  event,  is 
the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws  ;  and  we  may  deno¬ 
minate  this  employment  of  the  philofopher  Investi¬ 
gations 

In  the  profecution  of  this  talk,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fimilarities  of  fad  are  of  various  extent  :  and  thus 
we  fhall  form  phyfical  laws  of  various  extent ;  and  we 
fhall  alfo  find  that  fome  are  fubordinate  to  others  ; 
for  the  refemblance  of  a  number  of  fads  in  one  cir- 
cumftance  does  not  hinder  a  part  of  them  from  alfo 
refembling  in  another  circumftance  :  and  thus  we  fhall 
find  fubordinations  of  fad  in  the  fame  way  as  of  qui- 
efeent  qualities.  And  it  is  found  here,  as  in  natural 
hiflory,  that  our  afTemblage  of  refembling  events  will 
be  the  more  extenfive  as  the  number  of  refembling 
circumftances  is  fmaller  ;  and  thus  we  fhall'  have  king¬ 
doms,  clafTes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies  of  pheno. 
mena,  which  are  expreffed  by  phyfical  laws  of  all  thofe 
different  ranks. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  this  obfervation 
of  phyfical  laws  is  always  accompanied,  by  a  reference 
of  that  uniformity  of  event  to  a  natural  bond  of 
union  between  the  concomitant  fads  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  by  us  as  the  caufe  of  this  concomitancy  ;  and 
therefore  this  procedure  of  the  philofopher.  i3  confi¬ 
dered  as  the  difeovery  of  thofe  caufes,  that  is,  the  dif- 
eoYery  of  thofe  powers  of  natural  fubftances  which 
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conftitute  their  phyfical  relations,  and  may  juftly  be  View  cl 
called  their  diftinguifhing  qualities  or  properties .  This  plBi3cforV 
view  of  the  matter  gives  rife  to  a  new  nomenclature  1  0  °P  7* 
and  language.  We  give  to  thofe  powers  generic 
names,  fuch  as  fenjibility ,  intelligence ,  irritability ,  gra* 
vity,  elajlicity , fluidity ,  magnetifm ,  &c.  Thefe  terms,  with¬ 
out  exception,  mark  refembling  circumftances  of  event; 
and  no  other  definition  can  be  given  of  them  but  a 
defeription  of  thefe  circumftances.  In  a  few  cafes 
which  have  been  the  fubjeds  of  more  painful  or  re¬ 
fined  difcufiion,  we  have  proceeded  farther  in  this 
abbreviation  of  language. 

We  have  framed  the  verb  “  to  gravitate,”  and  the 
verbal  noun  “  gravitation,”  which  purely  expreffes  the 
fad,  the  phenomenon;  but  is  conceived  to  exprefs  the 
operation  or  energy  of  the  caufe  or  natural  power.  It 
is  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind  this  metaphyfical  re-  ^ 
mark  on  thefe  terms  ;  for  a  want  of  attention  to  the  Aitlology* 
pure  meaning  of  the  words  has  frequently  occafioned 
very  great  miftakes  in  philofophical  fcience. 

We  may  with  propriety  call  this  part  of  the  philo- 
fophei’s  employment  Aitiology. 

We  fhall  give  an  inftance  of  its  mo  ft  fuccefsful 
application  to  the  clafs  of  events  already  adduced 
as  an  example  of  philofophic  hiftory  or  phenomenon 
logy. 

Kepler,  a  celebrated  Pruffian  aftronomer,  having 
maturely  confidered  the  phenomena  recorded  in  the 
tables  and  obfervations  of  his  predecefTors,  difcovered, 
amidft  all  the  varieties  of  the  planetary  motions,  three  Kepler** 
circumftances  of  refemblance,  which  are  now  knowrelaws  an  in* 
by  the  name  of  Kepler's  laws.  fiance. 

1.  All  the  planets  deferibe  ellipfes,  having  the  fun 
in  one  focus. 

2.  The  elliptic  areas  deferibed  by  a  planet  in  the 
different  parts  of  its  orbit,  are  proportional  to  the  times 
of  defeription. 

3.  The  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  cubes  of  the  mean  diftanec3  from  the 
fun. 


By  this  obfervation  or  difeovery,  the  ftudy  of  the 
planetary  motions  was  greatly  promoted,  and  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  their  appearances  was  now  made  with  a 
facility  and  an  accuracy  which  furpaffed  all  hopes  :  for 
the  calculation  of  the  place  of  a  planet  at  any  propofed 
inflant  was  reduced  to  the  geometrical  problem  of 
cutting  off  an  area  from  an  ellipfe  of  known  dimen- 
fions,  which  fhould  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
whole  area,  as  the  time  for  whofe  duration  the  motion 
is  required,  has  to  the  known  time  of  a  complete  re¬ 
volution. 

Long  after  this  difeovery  of  Kepler,  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  found  that  thefe  laws  of  Kepler  were  only  parti¬ 
cular  cafes  of  a  faX  or  law  {till  more  general.  He  Compre- 
found  that  the  defleXions  of  the  planets  from  uniform  bended  uti- 
reXilineal  motion  were  all  direXed  to  the  fun  ;  andderone 
that  the  fimultaneous  defleXions  were  inverfely  pro- 
portional  to  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  from  him. 

Thus  was  eftablifhed  a  phyfical  law  of  vaft  extent : 
but  further  obfervation  fho  ved  him,  that  the  motion 
of  every  body  of  the  folar  fyftem  was  compounded 
of  an  original  motion  of  projeXion,  combined  with  a 
defleXion  towards  every  other  body ;  and  that  the  fi¬ 
multaneous  deflexions  were  proportional  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  the  body  towards  which  they  were 
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dire&ed,  and  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  of  the  di- 
ilance  from  it.  Thus  was  the  law  made  Hill  more 
general.  He  did  not  Hop  here.  He  compared  the 
defledion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  with  the  fimulta- 
neous  deflexion  of  a  Hone  thrown  from  the  hand,  and 
describing  a  parabola  ;  aod  he  found  that  they  follow¬ 
ed  the  fame  law,  that  ip,  that  the  deflexion  of  the 
moon  in  a  Second,  was  to  that  of  the  Hone  in  the  fame 
time,  as  the  Square  of  the  Hone’s  didance  from'  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  to  the  fquare  of  the  moon’s  diHance 
from  it.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  deflection  of 
a  Hone  from  a  Hraight  line  was  juH  a  particular  in- 
Hance  of  the  defledions  which  took  place  through  the 
whole  folar  fyHem. 

The  defied  ion  of  a  Hone  is  one  of  the  indications 
it  gives  of  its  being  gravis  or  heavy  ;  whence  he  calls 
it  gravitation.  He  therefore  exprefles  the  phyfical  law 
which  obtains  through  the  whole  folar  fyHem,  by  fay¬ 
ing  that  “  every  body  gravitates  to  every  other  body; 
and  the  gravitations  are  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  that  other  body,  and  inverfely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  fquare  of  the  diHancefrom  it.” 

Thus  we  fee  how  the  arrangement  of  the  celeHial 
phenomena  terminated  in  the  difcovery  of  phyfical 
laws  ;  and  that  the  expreffion  of  this  arrangement  is 
the  law  itfelf. 

Since  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  is  one  inHance  of 
the  phyfical  law,  and  fince  this  fall  is  confidered  by  all 
as  the  efFed  of  its  weight,  and  this  weight  is  confider¬ 
ed  as  the  caufe  of  the  fall,  the  fame  caufe  is  afligned 
for  all  the  defledions  obferved  in  the  folar  fyflem ;  and 
all  the  matter  in  it  is  found  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  this  caufe,  or  to  be  heavy  ;  and  thus  his  dodrine 
has  been  denominated  the  fyjlem  of  univerfal  gravita¬ 
tion. 

Philofophers  have  gone  farther,  and  have  fuppofcd 
thi  t  gravity  is  a  power,  property,  or  quality,  refid  ing 
in  all  che  bodies  of  the  folar  fyHem.  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  doe3  not  exprefsly  fay  fo,  at  leafl  in  that  work 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  thefe  difcoveries.  He 
contents  himfelf  with  the  immediate  confequence  of 
the  fir  ft  axiom  in  natural  philofophy,  viz.  that  every 
body  remains  in  a  Hate  of  reH,  or  of  uniform  redili- 
neal  “motion,  unlefs  affeded  by  fome  moving  force. 
Since  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyHem  are  neither  in  a 
H.ite  of  reH,  nor  of  uniform  redilineal  motion,  they 
muH  be  confidered  as  fo  affeded  ;  that  is,  that  there 
operates  on  every  one  of  them  a  moving  force,  di- 
reded  towards  all  the  others,  and  having  the  propor¬ 
tions  obferved  in  the  defledion. 

Other  philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that 
this  general  fad,  deteded  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  another  Hill  more  general,  viz.  that  every 
body  moves  which  is  impelled  by  another  body  in 
motion.  They  affert,  that  ail  the  bodies  of  the  folar 
fyHem  are  continually  impelled  by  a  fluid  which  they 
call  ether ,  which  is  moving  in  all  places,  and  in  all  di- 
redioKs,  or  in  circular  vortices,  and  hurries  along  with 
it  the  planets  and  all  heavy  bodies.  It  would  feem 
that  the  familiarity  of  motion  produced  by  impulfe, 
at  leaH  in  thofe  inflances  in  which  our  own  exertions 
are  moH  employed,  has  induced  philofophers  to  adopt 
fuch  notions  ;  perhaps,  too,  they  are  influenced  by  an 
obfeure  and  indiffindt  notion  affixed  to  the  term  ac¬ 
tion*  as  applied  to  changes  in  the  material  world, 
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and  which  has  given  rife  to  an  axiom,  ,l  that  a  body  View  ot 
cannot  ad  at  a  diHance,  or  where  it  is  not and  bacon's 
thus  have  thought  thernfelves  obliged  to  look  out  for  p  ^lofophy, 
an  immediate  and  contiguous  agent  in  all  thofe  pheno¬ 
mena. 

But  the  philofophers  who  profefs  to  be  moH  feru- 
pulous  in  their  adherence  to  the  rules  of  philofophic 
difeuffion,  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this  pretended  inve- 
Higation  of  caufes,  faying  that  this  dodrine  is  in  di- 
red  rppofition  to  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  acqui¬ 
ring  che  knowledge  of  caufes.  Since  the/*#  of  im-  Whillt  im¬ 
pure  is  not  really  obferved  in  the  celeHial  defledions,  pulfe  itfelf 
nor  in  the  motions  of  heavy  bodies,  the  law  cannot  be  j.s  ne^er  oi>- 
inferred.  They  fay  that  it  is  not  even  neceffary  to  fhow  fcrved* 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  celeHial  motions  are  unlike 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe,  although  this  can  be  done  ia 
the  complete!!  manner.  It  is  enough  that  neither  the 
fluid  nor  the  impulfe  are  obferved ;  and  therefore  they 
are  in  the  right  when  they  aflert,  that  there  is  inherent 
in,  or  accompanies  all  the  bodies  of  the  fyHem,  a 
power  by  which  they  deHed  to  one  another.  (See 
Optics,  n°  66,  67.) 

The  debate  is  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  which 
is  only  to  fhow  how  the  obfervation  and  arrangement 
of  phenomena  terminates  in  the  difeovery  of  their 
caufes,  or  the  difeovery  of  the  powers  or  properties  of 
natural  fubHances. 

This  is  a  talk  of  great  difficulty,  as  it  is  of  great 
importance.  There  are  two  chief  caufes  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty. 

1.  In  moH  of  the  fpontaneous  phenomena  of  nature 
there  is  a  complication  of  many  events,  and  fome  of 
t'hem  efcape  our  obfervation.  Attending  only  to  the 
mofi  obvious  or  remarkable,  we  conjoin  thefe  only  in  Cauies  of 
our  imagination,  and  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  con-  the  difhcuL 
comitant  events  in  nature,  the  proper  indication  of  the^  °f  phito- 
caufe,  and  the  fubjeds  of  this  philofophical  relation,  fo^icaI.in' 
and  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  always  conjoined  by  na-VC  I2auorir 
ture.  Thus  it  was  thought  that  there  refided  in  a  vi-‘ 
brating  chord  a  power  by  which  the  fenfation  of  found 
was  excited,  or  that  a  chord  had  a  founding  quality. 

Bat  late  obfervations  have  fhown  clearly  that  there  is 
an.  inconceivable  number  of  events  interpofed  between 
the  vibration  of  the  chord  and  the  fenfitive  affedion  7 
of  our  ear ;  and  therefore,  that  found  is  not  the  effed 
of  the  vibration  of  the  chord,  but  of  the  very  laH 
event  of  this  feries  :  and  this  is  completely  demonfirated 
by  fliowing  that  the  vibration  and  the  found  are  not 
necejfarily  conneded,  becaufe  they  are  not  always  con¬ 
nected,  but  require  the  interpofition  of  air  or  of  fome 
other  elaHic  body. 

Thefe  obfervations  fhow  the  neceffity  of  the  moft 
accurate  and  minute  obfervation  of  the  phenomena, 
that  none  of  thofe  intermediate  events  may  efcape  us, 
and  we  be  thus  expofed  to  the  chance  of  imaginary 
connections  between  events  which  are  really  far  afun- 
der  in  the  procedure  of  nature.  As  the  Hudy  ha*  im¬ 
proved,.  mifiake3  of  this  kind  have  been  correded  ; 
and  philofophers  arc  careful  to  make  their  trains  of 
events  under  one  name  as  fliort  as  poffible.  Thus,  in 
.medicine,  a  drug  is  no  longer  confidered  as  a  fpectfic 
remedy  for  the  difeafe  which  is  fometimes  cured  when 
it.  has  been  ufed,  but  is  denominated  by  its  moll  imme¬ 
diate  operation  on  the  animal  frame  :  it  is  no  longer 
called  *  febrifuge,  but  a  fudortfic.  - 

2.  When. 
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When  many  natural  powers  combine  their  in- 
Bacon’s  flaence  in  a  fpontaneous  phenomenon  of  nature,  it  is 
Fhilolophy* frequently  very  difficult  to  discover  what  part  of  the 
complicated  effe&  is  the  effect  of  each ;  and  to  Hate 
thofe  circumftances  of  fimilarity  which  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  phyfical  law,  or  intitle  us  to  infer  the  agency 
of  any  natural  power.  The  moft  likely  method  for 
in  Curing  fuccefs  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  get  rid  of  this  com¬ 
plication  of  event  1  by  putting  the  fiibjeft  into  fuch  a 
lituation  that  the  operation  of  all  the  known  powers  of 
nature  (hall  be  fufpended,  or  fo  modified  as  we  may 
perfectly  urderftand  their  effeas.  We  can  thus  ap¬ 
preciate  the  effeas  of  fuch  as  we  could  neither  modify 
nor  fufpend,  or  we  can  difeover  the  exiftence  of  a  new 
law,  the  operation  of  a  new  power. 

This  is  called  making  an  experiment  ;  and  is,  of  all,  the 
moft  effeaual  way  of  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  has  been  called  experimental  philosophy. 

It  feems,  however,  at  firft  light,  in  dired  oppofition 
to  the  procedure  of  nature  in  forming  geneial  laws. 
Thefe  are  formed  by  induftion  from  multitudes  of  in¬ 
dividual  faas,  and  muft  be  affirmed  to  no  greater  ex- 
57  tent  than  the  induaion  on  which  they  are  founded. 

A  Teeming  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  faa,  a  phyfical  law  of  human 
anomaly  thought,  that  one  fimple,  clear,  and  unequivocal  .expe¬ 
riment,  gives  us  the  moft  complete  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  a  general  conclufion  from  it  to  every  fimilar 
cafe.  Whence  this  anomaly  ?  It  is  not  an  anomaly 
or  contradiaion  of  the  general  maxim  of  philofophical 
inveftigation,  but  the  moft  refined  application  of  it. 
There  is  no  law  more  general  than  this,  that  “  Nature 
U  conftant  in  all  her  operations.”  The  judicious  and 
limple  form  of  our  experiment  infures  us  (we  imagine) 
in  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  event.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  and  this  alone,  we 
contider  the  experiment  as  the  faithful  reprefentative 
of  every  poffible  cafe  of  the  conjunaion.  This  will 
be  more  minutely  confidered  afterwards. 

The  laft  branch  of  pliiiofophic  occupation  is  the 
58  explanation  of  fubordinate  phenomena.  This  is  no- 
Theory  or  thing  more  than  the  referring  any  particular  phenome- 
txplanation non  tQ  that  clafs  in  which  it  is  included;  or,  in  the 
of  fubordi-  1  0f  philofophy,  it  is  the  pointing  out  the 

S''110' general  law,  or  thatPgeneral  faa  of  which  the  pheno¬ 
menon  is  a  particular  inftance.  Thus  the  feeling  of 
the  obligations  of  virtue  is  thought  to  be  explained, 
when  it  is  Ihown  to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  that  regard 
which  every  perfon  has  for  his  deareft  interefts.  The 
tife  of  water  in  pumps  is  explained,  when  we  ffiow  it 
to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  the  preffure  of  fluids,  or  of 
the  air.  The  general  law  under  which  we  fhow  it  to 
be  properly  arranged  is  called  the  principle  of  the  ex¬ 
planation,  and  the  explanation  itfelf  is  called  the  theo 
RY  of  the  phenomenon.  .  Thus^  Euler’s  explanation  of 
the  lunar  irregularities  is  called  a  theory  of  the  lunar 
motions  on  the  principle' of  gravitation. 

This  may  be  done  either  in  order  to  advance  our 
own  knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  If  done  with  the  firft  view,  we  muft  examine 
the  phenomenon  minutely,  and  endeavour  to  detea 
every  circumftance  in  it,  and  thus  difeover.  all.  the 
known  laws  of  nature  which  concur  in  its  produaion  ; 
we  then  appreciate  the  operation  of  each  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  its  exertion  ;  we  then  com¬ 
bine  all  thefe,  and  compare  the  refult  with  the  pheno- 
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menon.  If  they  are  fimilar,  we  have  explained  the  View  of 
phenomenon.  We  cannot  give  a  better  example  than 
Franklin’s  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  thunder  ^ 
aud  lightning.  See  Lightning,  and  Electricity 
Index. 

If  we  explain  a  phenomenon  from  known  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  proceed  fyntheticaily  from  the  general  law 
already  eftablifned  and  known  to  exert  its  influence  in 
the  prefent  inftance.  We  ftate  this  influence  both  in 
kind  and  degree  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  ;  and  having  combined  them,  we  compare  the 
refult  with  the  phenomenon,  and  fhow  their  agreement, 
and  thus  it  is  explained.  Thus,  hecaufe  all  the  bodies 
of  the  folar  fyftem  mutually  gravitate,  the  moon  gra¬ 
vitates  to  the  fun  as  well  as  to  the  earth,  and  is  con¬ 
tinually,  and  in  a  certain  determinate  manner,  defle&ed 
from  that  path  which  fhe  would  deferibe  did  fhe  gra¬ 
vitate  only  to  the  earth.  Her  motion  round  the  earth 
will  be  retarded  during  the  firft  and  third  quarters  of 
her  orbit,  and  accelerated  during  the  fecond  and 
fourth.  Her  orbit  and  her  period  will  be  increafed 
during  our  winter,  and  diminifhed  during  our  fummer. 

Her  apogee  will  advance,  and  her  nodes  will  recede ; 
and  the  inclination  of  her  orbit  will  be  greateft  when 
the  nodes  are  in  fyzigee,  and  leaft  when  they  are  in 
quadrature.  And  all  thefe  variations  will  be  in  certain 
preclfe  degrees.  Then  we  fhow  that  all  thefe  things 
a&ually  obtain  in  the  lunar  motions,  and  they  are  con- 
fidered  as  explained. 

This  fummary  account  of  the  obje&  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  all  philofophical  difeuffion  is  fufficient  for 
pointing'out  it3  place  in  the  cncle  of  the  feiences,  and 
will  ferve  to  direct  us  to  the  proper  methods  of  profe- 
cuting  it  with  fuccefs.  Events  are  its  object  ;  and 
they  are  confidered  aa  conne&ed  with  each  other  by 
canfation,  which  may  therefore  be  called  the  philofo¬ 
phical  relation  of  things.  The  following  may  be 
adopted  aa  the  fundamental  propofition  on  which  all 
philofophical  difeuffion  proceeds,  and  under  which 
every  philofophical  difeuffion  or  difeovery  may  be 
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<«  Every  change  that  we  olferve  in  the  Jlate  or  condition  Fundamen- 
of  things  is  considered  by  us  as  an  effeS,  indicating  /^talpropofj* 
agency ,  char a^erifing  the  kind,  and  determining  the  degree  f^phIcai 
of  its  INFERRED  caufe #  #  difeuffion 

As  thus  enounced,  this  propofition  is  evidently  a 
phyfical  law  of  human  thought.  It  may  be  enounced 
as  a  neceftary  and  independent  truth,  by  faying,  every 
change  in  the  fate  and  condition  of  things  is  an  effect ,  &c. 

And  accordingly  it  has  been  denounced  by  Dr  Reid*;  *  E/aysen 
and  its  title  to  this  denomination  has  been  abundantly  the  In*eM 
fupported  by  him.  But  we  have  no  occafion  to  con-^^"! 
fider  it  as  poffeffing  this  quality.  We  are  fpeaking  of  ^ 
philofophy,  which  is  fomething  contingent,  depending 
on  the  exiftence  and  conftitution  of  aii  intelledtsal  be¬ 
ing  fuch  as  man  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  view  which 
wc  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  human  knowledge  in 
the  fubje&s  of  philofophical  relation,  it.  is  quite  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  our  purpofe  that  we  maintain  its  tide  to  the 
rank  of  an  univerfal  law  of  human  thought.  .  Ibis 
will  make  it  a  firft  principle,  even  although  it  may 
not  be  a  ncceffary  truth.  .  . 

All  the  proof  neceftary  for  this  purpofe  is  uni  vena¬ 
lity  of  fad ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  without  excep¬ 
tion.-  We  are  not  to  espeft  that  all  mankind  have  made. 
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View  of  or  will  ever  make,  a  formal  declaration  of  their  opi- 
PM  h  m°n  ;  ^Ut  We  ma^  venture  to  %  that  have  made 

i.  ‘°V°P  ~  ]t>  anc^  continually  do  make  it,  virtually.  What  have 
the  philofcphers  of  all  ages  been  employed  about  but 
the  difeovery  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  changes  that  are 
ince  (Tandy  going  on  ?  Nil  turpms  phyfico  (fays  Cicero) 
quam  fieri fine  caufd  quujquam  clicere .  Human  curiofity 
has  been  directed  to  nothing  fo  powerfully  and  fo 
conftantly  as  to  this.  Many  abfurd  caufes  have  been 
affigned  for  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe  ;  but  no 
fet  of  men  have  ever  faid  that  they  happened  without 
a  caufe.  This  \s  fo  repugnant  to  all  our  propenfities 
and  inftin&s,  that  even  the  atheiftieal  feft,  who,  of  all 
others,  would  have  profited  moft  by  the  do&rine,  have 
never  thought  of  advancing  it.  To  ayoid  fo  (hocking 
an  abfurd  it  y,  they  have  rather  allowed  that  chance, 
that  the  concourfe  of  atoms,  are  the  caufes  of  the 
beautiful  arrangements  of  nature.  The  thoughtlefs 
vulgar  are  no  lefs  folicitous  than  the  phiiofophers  to 
difeover  the  caufe  of  things;  and  the  poet  exprefles 
the  natural  and  inftin<ftive  paffion  of  all  men,  when  he 

Felix  qni  potuit  rerum  cognofeere  cciufas . 

And  this  anxiety  is  not  to  nourifli,  but  to  get  rid  of 
fuperflitious  fears  :  for  thus 

-  metus  omnesy  et  inexcralile  fatum 

Subjecit  pedibusy  Jlrepttumque  Acherontis  avart. 

Had  men  never  fpeculated,  their  conduift  alone  gives 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  univerfality  of  the  opi¬ 
nion.  The  whole  condudl  of  man  is  regulated  by  it, 
nay  almoft  wholly  proceeds  upon  it,  in  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  matters,  and  where  experience  feems  to  leave 
us  in  doubt  ;  and  to  a<ft  otherwife,  as  if  any  thing 
whatever  happened  without  a  caufe,  would  be  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  infanity.  Dr  Reid  has  beautifully  illuftrated 
this  truth,  by  obferving,.  that  even'  a  child  will  laugh 
at  you  if  you  try  to  perfuade  him  that  the  top,  which 
he  miffes  from  the  place  where  he  left  it,  was  taken 
away  by  nobody.  You  ntay^erfuade  him  that  it  was 
taken  away  by  a  fairy  or  a  fpirit ;  but  he  believes  no 
more  about  this  nobody,  than  the  mafter  of  the  houfe 
when  he  is  told  that  nobody  was  the  author  of  any 
piece  of  theft  or  mifehief.  What  opinion  would  be 
formed,  fays  Dr  Reid,  of  the  intclle&s  of  the  juryman, 
on  a  trial  for  murder  by  perfons  unknown,  who  fhould 
fay  that  the  frafrured  fltull,  the  watch  and  money  gone, 
and  other  like  circumftances,  might  pofiibly  have  no 
6o  caufe  ?  he  would  be  pronounced  infane  or  corrupted. 
Contro-  We  believe  that  Mr  Hume  is  the  firft  author  who 
verged  by  has  ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  this  opinion  in  quef- 
Mr  Hume  tion  ;  and  even  he  does  it  only  in  the  way  of  mere 
pofiibility.  He  acknowledges  the  generality  of  the 
opinion  ;  and  he  only  objects  to  the  foundation  of  thi*3 
generality  :  and  he  obje&s  to  it  merely  becaufe  it  does 
not  quadrate  with  liis  theory  of  belief;  and  therefore 
it  may  happen  that  fome  men  may  have  no  fueh  opi¬ 
nion.  -But  it  muft  be  obferved  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  opinion  of  a  philofopher  is  of  no  greater  weight 
in  a  cafe  like  this  than  that  of  a  ploughboy.  If  it  be 
a  firft  principle,  dire&ing  the  opinions  and  a&ions  of 
all,  it  muft  operate  on  the  minds  of  all.  The  philofo¬ 
pher  is  the  only  perfon.  who  may  chance  to  be  without 
it:  for  it  requires  much  labour,  and  long  habits  refo. 
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iutely  maintained,  to  warp  our  natural  fen  time  nts  ;  and  View  of 
experience  fhows  us  that  they  may  be  warped  if  we  are  Baron's 
at  fufficient  pains.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  philofopher  feems  as  much- under  the  influence  of 
this  law  as  ordinary  mortals.  It  i3  only  when  he  is 
aware  of  its  not  tallying  with  his  other  do&rines  that  ^ 
his  fcruples  appear.  Obferve  how  he  fpeaks  when  off  witn  great 
his  guard  :  “  As  to  thofe  impre  (lions  which  arife  from  inconfift- 
the  fenfes,  their  ultimate  caufe  is,  in  my  opinion, encf* 
perfectly  inexplicable  by  human  reafon  ;  and  it  will 
always  be  impofiible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether 
they  arife  immediately  from  the  o'  je<ft,  are  produced 
by  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or  are  derived  from 
the  Author  of  our  being.” 

Among  thefe  alternatives  he  never  thought  of  their 
not  being  derived  from  any  caufe. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  (how  that  this  is  a  phyfical 
law  of  the  human  mind  :  we  have  aftumed  it  as  a  firft 
principle,  the  foundation  of  a  whole  lcience;  therefore 
not  included  in  or  derived  from  anything  more  general. 

Mr  Hume’s  endeavours  to  (how  that  it  is  not  a  necef- 
fary  truth,  (how  with  fufficient  evidence  that  moft  at- 


tempts  to  derive  it  in  the  way  of  argument  are  petitiones 
principii ;  a  thing  very  commonly  met  with  in  all  at- 
tempt3  to  prove  firft  principles.  It  cannot  be  proved  This  pro-’ 
by  indu&ion  of  faefts  that  every  event  has  a  caufe,  he-  pofirioni  & 
caufe  induction  always  fuppofes  an  obferved  fa 8  orfirftprin'- 
event.  Now  in  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  events p^bS^of*" 
the  caufes  are  unknown.  Perhaps  in  no  event  what- proof, 
ever  do  we  know  the  real  caufe,  or  that  power  or 
energy  which,  without  any  intervention,  produces  the 
effedi  No  man  can  fay,  that  in  the  (impleft  event 
which  he  ever  obferved,  lie  was  fully  apprifed  of  every 
circumftance  which  concurred  to  its  produ&ion.  We 
fuppofe  that  no  event  in  nature  can  be  adduced  more 
fimple  than  the  motion  of  a  fufpended  glafs  ball  when 
gently  (truck  by  another  glafs  ball ;  and  we  imagine 
that  moft  of  our  readers  will  fay  that  he  perfectly  fees 
every  thing  which  happens  in  this  phenomenon.  We 
believe,  too,  that  moft  of  our  readers  are  of  opinion 
that  a  body  is  never  put  in  motion  but  by  the  impuife 
of  another,  except  in  the  cafes  of  animal  motion  ;  and 
that  they  are  difpofed  to  imagine  that  magnets  put  iron 
in  motion,  and  that  an  eledfrified  body  moves  another 
by  means  of  an  interpofed  though  invifible  fluid  fome- 
how  circulating  round  them.  Now  we  muft  inform 
fuch  readers,  that  unlefs  the  ftroke  has  been  very  fmart, 
fo  fmart  indeed  as  to  (hatter  the  glafs  balls,  the  motion 
of  the  fulpended  hall  was  produced  without  impuife  : 
that  is,  the  two  balls  were  not  in  contadl  during  the- 
ftroke;  and  the  diftunce  between. them  was  not  lefa 
than  the  9000th  part  of  an  inch,  and  probably  much 
greater.  We  muft  fay  farther,  that  it  is  not  certain 
that  even  the  moft  violent  ftroke,  fuch  as  would  fliatte/- 
them  to  pieces,  is  enough  to  bring  them  into  real  con¬ 
tend.  The  proofs  of  this  Angular  pofition  are  too  long 
for  this  place  ;  but  the  evidence  will  be  fufficicntly  feen 
by  confulting  the  article  Optics,  n°  66,  67. 

Unlefs,  therefore,  our  readers  are  willing  to  allow 
that  the  fufpended  ball  was  put  in  motion  by  a*  repul- 
five  force  inherent  in  one  or  both  balls,  they  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  do  net  fully  know  all  the  circnm- 
ftances  of  thi3  fo  fimple  phenomenon,  or  all  the  train* 
qf  events  which  happen  in  it ;  and  therefore  they  are 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fippofing,  although  they  do* 

note 


the  lan¬ 
guage  of 
nature. 
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View  of  fcot  fee  it,  ati  intervening  fluid  or  matter,  by  the  imme- 
Bacon’s  <jiate  aftion  of  \yhofe  adjoining  particles  the  motion  is 
produced.  _ 

This  being  the  cafe  in  the  fimpleft  phenomenon 
that  we  can  pitch  upon,  what  fhali  we  fay  of  the  num- 
fcerlef8  multitudes  which  are  incomparably  more  com¬ 
plex  ?  Mu  ft  we  not  acknowledge  that  the  efficient 
caufes,  even  in  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  im¬ 
mediately  pieceding  events,  are  unknown,  becaufe  the 
conjunftions  are  not  obferved?  and  therefore  it  catinot 
be  fa  id  that  it  is  from  experimental  induftion  that  this 
truth  gains  univerfal  belief.  Experience,  fo  far  from 
fupporting  it  as  a  direft  proof,  feems  rdther  the  ftrongeft 
argument  againft  it  ;  for  we  have  no  experiment  of 
imqueftionable  authority  but  the  narrow  circle  of  our 
own  power  exerted  on  out  thoughts  and  aftion3.  And 
♦even  here  there  are  perhaps  cafes  of  change  where  we 
cannot  fay  with  certainty  that  we  perceive  the  effi¬ 
cient  caufe. 

‘Nothing  feems  to  remain,  therefore,  but  to  allow 
that  this  phyfical  law  of  human  judgment  is  inftinftive, 
v  n  conftituent  of  the  Human  foul,  a  firft  principle;  and 
incapable  of  any  other  proof  than  the  appeal  to  the 
,  feelings  of  every  man. 

Caufes  not  Simply  to  fay,  that  every  change  i3  confidered  as 
obferved  an  effeft,  is  not  giving  the  whole  charafters  of  this 
but  inferred  phyftcal  law.  The  caufe  is  not  always,  perhaps  never, 
frism  the  0lferved,  but  is  inferred  from  the  phenomena.  The  in- 
vvhich  are  ference  is  therefore  in  every  inftance  dependant  on  the 
phenomenon.  The  phenomenon  is  to  us  the  language 
of  nature :  It  i3  therefore  the  foie  indication  of  the 
caufe  and  of  its  agency  :  It  is  therefore  the  indication 
of  the  very  caufe,  and  of  no  other.  The  obferved 
change  therefore  chara&erifes  the  caufe,  and  marks  it3 
kind.  This  is  confirmed  by  every  word  of  philofophi¬ 
cal  language,  where,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  the 
names  of  the  inferred  powers  of  nature  are  nothing  but 
either  abbreviated  defcriptions  of  the  phenomena,  or 
terms  which  are  defined  folely  by  fuch  defcriptions. 
In  like  manner,  the  phenomenon  determines  the  caufe 
in  a  particular  degree, and  in  no  other;  and  we  have  no 
immediate  meafure  of  the  degree  of  the  caufe  but  the 
phenomenon  itfelf.  We  take  many  meafures  of  the 
Caufe,  it  is  true;  but  on  examination  they  will  be  found 
not  to  be  immediate  raeafure3  of  the  caufe,  but  of  the 
effeft.  Affuming  gravitation  as  the  caufe  of  the  pla¬ 
netary  deviations  from  uniform  reftilineal  motion,  we 
fay  that  the  gravitation  of  the  moon  i3  but 
part  of  the  gravitation  of  a  ftone  thrown  from  the 
hand  :  but  we  fay  this  only  from  ohferving  that  the 
deflexion  of  the  ftone  is  3600  times  greater  than  the 
fimultaneous  defleftion  of  the  moon.  In  fhort,  our 
whole  knowledge  of  the  caufe  is  not  only  founded  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon,  but  it  is  the  fame . 
This  will  be  found  a  remark  of  immenfe  confequence 
in  the  profccution  of  philofophical  rcfearches  ;  and  a 
drift  attention  to  it  will  Hot  only  guard  us  againft  a 
thoufand  miftakes  into  which  the  rcafoning  pride  of 
man  would  continually  lead  us,  but  will  alfo  enable  11s 
fully  to  deteft  many  egregious  and  fatal  blunders  made 
in  confluence  of  this  philofophical  vanity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  whenever  we  are  puzzled, 
it  would  be  folly  to  continue  gropingamong  thofe  ob- 
feure  beings  called  caufes ,  when  we  have  their  proto¬ 
types,  the  .phenomena  themfelveg,  in  our  hands. 
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Such  is  the  account  which  may  be  given  of  philo-  ^iew  of 
fophy,  the  ftudy  of  the  works  of  God,  as  related  by  s 

caufation.  It  is  of  vaft  extent,  reachingfrom  an  atom  11  V 
to  the  glorious  Author  of  the  Univerfe,  and  contem¬ 
plating  the  whole  connefted  chain  of  intelligent,  fenfi- 
tive,  and  inanimate  beings.  The  philofopher  makes 
ufe  of  the  defcriptions  and  arrangements  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  hiftoriart  as  of  mighty  ufe  to  himfelf  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  career  ;  confiding  in  the  uniformity  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  expeftfng  that  fimilarity  in  the  quiefeent 
properties  of  things  will  be  accompanied  by  fome  re¬ 
semblances  in  thofe  more  important  properties  which 
conftitute  their  mutual  dependences,  linking  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  great  and  endlefsly  ramified  chain  of  e- 
vents. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  afeertain  with  precifion  the 
peculiar  province  of  philofophy,  both  by  meahs  of  its 
ohjeft  and  its  mode  of  procedure.  After  this  it  will 
not  require  many  words  to  point  out  the  methods  for 
profecuting  the  ftudy  with  expedition  and  with  fuccefs. 

The  rules  of  philofophizing,  which  Newton  premifes 
to  his  account  of  the  planetary  motions,  which  he  fo 
fcrupuloufly  followed,  and  with  a  fuccefs  which  gives 
them  great  authority,  are  all  in  ftrift  conformity  to 
the  view  we  have  now  given  of  the  fubjeft. 
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The  chief  rule  is,  that  fimilar  caufes  are  to  be  af- The  chi^f 
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of  all  our  knowledge  of  connected  nature  ;  and  with-  iofbphifing 
out  it  the  univerfe  would  only  prefent  to  us  an  incom-exp  aine 
prehenfible  chaos.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  ne- 
ceffary  to  enjoin  this  a3  a  maxim  for  our  procedure: 
it  is  an  inftinftive  propertfity  of  the  human  mind.  It 
is  abfolutely  neceffary,  on  the  contrary,  to  caution  us 
in  the  application  of  this  propenfity.  We  muft  be  ex¬ 
tremely  confident  in  the  certainty  of  the  refemHance 
before  we  venture' to  make  any  inference.  We  are 
prone  to  reafon  from  analogy:  the  very  employment 
is  agreeable  ;  and  we  are  ever  difpofed  to  embrace  op¬ 
portunities  of  engaging  in  it.  For  this  reafon  we  are 
fatisfied  with  very  flight  refemblances,  and  eagerly  run 
over  the  confequences,  as  if  the  refemblances  were  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  our  rcfearches  frequently  terminate  in  falfe- 
hood. 

This  propenfity  to  analogical  reafoning  is  aided  by 
another  equally  ftrong,  and  equally  ufeful,  when  pro¬ 
perly  direfted  ;  we  mean  the  propenfity  to  form  ge¬ 
neral  laws:  it  is  in  faft  a  propenfity  to  difeover  caufes , 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  eftablifhing  of  general  laws. 

It  appears  in  another  form,  and  is  called  a  love  of  or 
tafte  for  fimplicity  ;  and  this  is  encouraged  or  Jufti- 
fied  as  agieeable  to  the  Uniformity  and  fimplicity  of 
nature.  “  Natura  Temper  libi  fimilis  et  confona,”  fays 
Newton  ;  u  Fruftra  fit  per  plura,  quod  fieri  poteft  per 
pauciora,”  fays  another.  The  beautiful,  the  wife  eco¬ 
nomy  of  nature,  are  phrafes  in  every  body’s  month  ; 
and  Newton  enjoins  Us  to  adopt  no  more  caufes  than 
are  fufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena.  All  this  is 
Very  well,  and  is  true  in  its  own  degree  ;  but  it  is  too 
frequently  the  fubterfuge  of  human  vanity  and  felf- 
love.  This  inordinate  admiration  of  the  economy  and 
fimplicity  of  nature  is  generally  conjoined  with  a  ma- 
nifeft  love  of  fyftem,  and  with  the  aftual  pro  diiftion 
of  fome  new  fyftem,  where  from  one  general  principle 
fome  extenfive  theory  or  explanation  is  deduced  and 
offered  to  the  world.  The  author  fees  a  fort  of  refeni- 
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blnnce  between  a  certain  feries  of  phenomena  and  the 
confequences  of  fome  principle,  and  thinks  the  prin- 
ciple  adequate  to  their  explanation.  Then,  on  the 
authority  of  the  acknowledged  firaplicity  of  nature, 
he  roundly  excludes  all  other  principles  of  explanation; 
beeaufe,  fiys  he,  this  principle  is  fufficient  “  et  fruf- 
tra  fit  per  pliira,”  &c.  We  could  point  out  many  in- 
ftances  of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of  perhaps  the  firft 
mathematician  and  the  poortft  philofopher  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  ;  where  extenfive  theories  are  thus  cavalierly  ex¬ 
hibited.  which  a  few  years  examination  have  fhown  to 
he  nothing  but  analogies,  indildin&ly  obferved,  and, 
what  is  worfe,  inaccurately  applied. 

To  regulate  thefe  hazardous  propenfities,  and  keep 
philofopheirs  in  the  right  path,  Newton  inculcates  an¬ 
other  rule,  or  rather  gives  a  modification  of  this  in¬ 
junction  of  fimplicity.  He  enjoins,  that  no  caufe  ffiall 
be  admitted  but  what  is  real.  His  words  are,  that  no 
caujes  Jl?all  he  admitted  but  fu'h  as  are  true »  and  fujjicient 
to  account  for  the  phenomena*  We  apprehend  that  the 
meaning  of  this  rule  has  been  miftaken  by  many  phi¬ 
losophers,  who  imagine  that  by  true  lie  means  caufes 
which  really  exiit  in  nature,  and  are  not  mere  creatures 
of  the  imagination.  We  have  met  with  Torre  who 
world  boggle  at  the  do&rines  of  Ariftotle  refpeCting 
the  planetary  motions,  viz.  that  they  are  carried  along 
by  conducing  intelligent  minds,  beeaufe  we  know  of 
none  fuch  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  who  would  neverthelefs 
think  the  doCtrine  of  the  Cartefian  vortices  deferving 
of  at  leaft  an  examination,  beeaufe  wc  fee  fuch  vor¬ 
tices  exiit,  and  produce  effeds  which  have  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  planetary  motions,  and  have  juftly 
rejected  them,///  beeaufe  this  refembhnee  has  been 
very  imperfe£.  We  apprehend  Newton’s  meaning  by 
thefe  words  is,  that  no  caufe  of  any  event  (hall  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  or  even  confidered,  which  we  do  not  know  to 
be  actually  concurring  or  exerting  fome  influence  in 
that  very  event.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  he  would  re- 
je&  the  Cartefian  vortices,  and  the  cendu&ing  fpirits 
of  Ariftotle  for  one  and  the  fame  reafon  ;  not  beeaufe 
they  were  not  adequate  to  the  explanation,  nor  beeaufe 
fuch  caufes  did  not  ex  if!  in  nature,  but  beeaufe  we  did 
not/*  them  anyhow  con;  erned  in  the  phenomenon  un¬ 
der  confideration.  We  neither  fee  a  fpirit  nor  a  vor¬ 
tex,  and  therefore  need  not  trouble  ourfelves  with  en¬ 
quiring  what .  effe&s  they  would  produce.  Now  we 
know  that  this  was  his  very  conduft,  and  what  has  di- 
flinguifhed  him  from  all  philofophers  who  preceded 
him,  though  many,  by  following  his  example,  have  al- 
fo  been  rewarded  by  fimilar  fucceft.  This  has  pro¬ 
cured  to  Newton  the  chara&er  of  the  mode/}  philofo¬ 
pher ;  and  modefl  his  procedure  may,  for  dtflindion’s 
1  f ,  be  callcd>  beeaufe  the  contrary  procedure  of 
others  did  not  originate  fo  much  from  ignorance  as 
from  vanity.  Newton’s  conduClor  in  this  was  not  mo- 
<  elty,  but  fagacitv,  prudence,  caution,  and  to  fay  it 
purely,  it  was  found  judgment. 

For  the  bonds  of  nature,  the  fuppofed  pbilofophieal 
caules  are  not  obfe.ved ;  they  are  inferred  from  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  When  two  fubfl antes  are  obferved,  and  on¬ 
ly  when  they  are  obferved,  to  be  tonne ded  n  any  fe- 
ries  of  events,  we  infer  that  they  are  connt&ed  by  a 
natural  power  :  but  v*l,en  one  of  the  fubiiances  is  not 
Jeen,  but  fancied,  no  law  of  human  thought  produces 
any  .nference  whatever.  For  this  reafon' alone  New- 
V  OL  Aiy.  Part  1  [. 
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ton  flopped  fhort  at  the  laft  fact  which  he  could  dif-  View  of 
cover  in  the  folar  fyftem,  that  all  bodies  were  defle&ed  Bacon\ 
to  all  other  bodies,  according  to  certain  regulations  nfPhllofoPh^ 
diftance  and  quantity  of  matter.  When  told  that  he  ~ 
had  done  nothing  in  philofophy,  that  he  had  difeo- 
vered  no  caufe,  and  that  to  merit  any  praife  he  mult 
(how  how  this  defleCtion  was  produced  he  fa  id, 
that  he  knew  no  more  than  he  had  told  them  ;  that 
he  fa w  noth’ng  caufing  this  deflexion  ;  and  was  con¬ 
tented  with  having  described  it  fo  exaftly,  that  a  good 
mathematician  could  now  make  tables  of  the  planetary- 
motions  as  accurate  as  he  pieafed,  and  with  hoping  in 
a  few  years  to  have  every  purpofe  of  navigation^and  of 
pbilofophieal  curiofity  completely  anfwered  ;  and  he 
was  not  difappointed.  And  when  philofophers  on  all 
Tides  were  contriving  hypothetical  fluids  and  vortices 
which  would  produce  thefe  deflections,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  (howing  the  total  inconfifteney  of  thefe 
explanations  with  the  mechanical  principles  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  their  authors;  (howing  that  they  had  tranf- 
grefled  both  pans  of  his  rule,  their  caufes  neither  be¬ 
ing  real  nor  fufficient  for  explaining  the  phenomena. 

A  caufe  is  fufficient  for  explaining  a  phenomenon  only 
when  its  legitimate  confequences  are  perfeftly  agree¬ 
able  to  thefe  phenomena. 

Newton’s  difeoveries  remain  without  any  diminution 
or  change :  no  philofopher  has  yet  advanced  a  flep  fur¬ 
ther. 


But  let  not  the  authority,  or  even  the  fuccefs,  ofThisdoc- 
Newton  he  our  guide.  Is  his  rule  founded  in  rea- trine  fern  *- 
fon  ?  It  fur  el  y  is.  For  if  philofophy  be  only  the  in-ei  in  rea- 
terpretation  of  nature’s  language,  the  inference  orf°n’ 
caufes  from  the  phenomena,  a  fancied  or  hypotheti¬ 
cal  phenomenon  can  produce  nothing  but  a  fanciful 
caufe,  and  can  make  no  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
real  nature.  ° 

All  hypothefes  there  W  mu  ft  be  banifhed  from  phi- 
lofophieal  difeuffion  as  frivolous  and  ufelefs,  admini* 
flering  to  vanity  alone.  As  the  explanation  of  any 
appearance  is  nothing  but  the  pointing  out  the  ce¬ 
ntral  fa£,  of  vvhich  this  is  a  particular  inftance,  a  hy- 
pothefis  can  give  no  explanation:  knowing  nothing  of  67 
caufe  and  effe&  but  the  conjunction  of  two  events,  we^an£er°f 
fee  nothing  of  caufntion  where  one  of  the  events  is  hy-hfTotIlcfe*- 
pothetical.  Although  all  the  legitimate  confequences 
of  a  hypothetical  principle  ffiould  be  perfe&ly  funds  r 
to  the  phenomenon,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  «f- 
fume  this  principle  as  the  real  caufe.  It  is  illogical  to 
make  ufe  of  the  economy  of  nature  as  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  any  hypotht  fis  :  for  if  true,  it  is  a  physi¬ 
cal  truth,  a  matter  of  fa&,  and  true  only  to  the  extent 
in  which  it  is  obferved,  and  we  are  not  intitled  to 
fay  that  it  is  fo  one  ftep  farther;  therefore  not  in  this 
cafe  till  it  he  obferved.  But  the  proposition  that  nature 
is  fo  economical  is  ffilfe  ;  and  it  is  aftonifhing  that  it 
has  been  fo  lazily  acquiefced  in  by  the  readers  of  hvpo- 
theies:  for  it  is  not  the  authors  who  are  deceived  \  y  it, 
they  are  generally  led  by  their  own  vanity.  Not  Jin  J 
is  more  oblervable  than  the  prodigious  variety  of  na¬ 
ture.  That  the  feme  phenomena  may  be  produced  by 
different  means  is  well  known  to  the  aftronomers,  who 
muft  all  grant,  that  the  appearances  of  motion  will  fe 
precifcly  the  fame  whether  the  earth  moves  iouifI 
the  fun  like  the  other  planets,  or  whether  the  fun  with 
his  attendant  planets  moves  roun  1  the  earth  ;  and  that 
4  F  the 
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View  of  the  dero on R ration  of  the  firft  opinion  is  had  from  a 
?fCr0u  fa&  totally  unconne&ed  with  all  the  defle&ions  or 
-  1  ofoPhy;  even  with  their  caufes  :  for  it  maybe  aflerted,  that 
Dr  Bradley's  difeovery  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
Bars,  in  confequence  of  the  progreflive  motion  of  light, 
was  the  firft  thing  which  pat  the  Copernican  fyftem 
beyond  queflion ;  and  even  this  is  hill  capable  of  being 
explained  in  another  way.  The  Author  of  Nature 
feems  to  delight  in  variety  ;  and  there  cannot  be  na¬ 
med  a  fingle  purpofe  in  which  the  moil  inconceivable 
fertility  in  refource  is  not  obferved.  It  is  the  rr.oft 
delightful  occupation  of  the  curious  mind  and  the  fen- 
fib*e  heart  to  contemplate  the  various  contrivances  of 
nature  in  acromplifhing  fimilar  ends. 

A.8  a  principle  therefore  on  which  to  found  any 
maxim  of  philofophical  procedure,  this  is  not  only  in¬ 
judicious,  becaufe  imprudent  and  apt  to  miflead,  but 
as  faife,  and  almoft  fure  to  miflead.  In  conformity 
to  this  obfervation,  it  muft  be  added,  that  nothing  has 
done  fo  much  harm  in  philofophy  as  the  introduction 
of  hypothefes. 

Authors  have  commonly  been  fatisfied  with  very 
flight  refemblanc ea,  and  readers  are  eafily  mifled  by 
the  appearances  of  reafoning  which  thefe  refemblances 
have  countenanced.  The  ancients,  and  above  all  A- 
riftotle,  were  much  given  to  this  mode  of  explanation, 
and  have  filled  philofophy  with  abfurdities.  The  flight¬ 
ed  refemblances  were  with  them  lufficient  foundations 
of  theories.  It  has  been  by  very  flow  degrees  that 
men.  have  learned  caution  in  this  refpeCt ;  and  we  are 
forry  to  fay  that  we  are  not  yet  cured  of  the  difeafe 
of  hypothetical  fyftematizing,  and  to  fee  attempts  made 
by  ingenious  men  to  bring  the  frivolous  theories  of 
antiquity  again  into  credit.  Nay,  modern  phiiofophers 
even  of  the  great  eft  name  are  by  no  means  exempted 
from  the  reproach  of  hypothetical  theories  .  Their 
writings  abound  in  ethers,  nervous  fluids,  animal  fpi- 
rits,  vortices,  vibrations,  an  1  other  invifihle  agents. 
We  may  affirm  that  all  thefe  attempts  may  be  ffiown 
to  be  cither  unintelligible,  fruitlefs,  or  faife.  Either 
the  hypothefis  has  been  fuch  that  no  confequence  can 
be  diftin&ly  drawn  from  it,  on  account  of  its  obfeu- 
rity  and  total  want  of  refemblance  to  any  thing  we 
know;  or  the  juft  and  legitimate  confequences  of  the  hy¬ 
pothefis  are  inconfiftent  with  the  phenomena  (n).  This 
is  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  hypothefes  which  have 
been  introduced  for  the  explanation  of  the  mechanical 
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phenomena  of  the  univerfe.  Thefe  can  be  examined  View  nf 
by  accurate  fcience,  and  the  confequences  compared 
without  any  miftake  ;  and  nothing  elfe  but  a  perfect  ' 
agreement  fhoiild  induce  us  even  to  liften  to  any  hy¬ 
pothefis  whatever. 

It  may  here  be  afked,  Whether,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
moft  perfedl  agreement,  after  the  mod  extenfive  corn- 
parifon,  the  hypothefis  fhould  be  admitted?  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  muft  be  left  to  the  feelings  of  the  mind. 

When  the  belief  is  irrefiftible,  we  can  reafon  na  more. 

But  as  there  is  no  impoffibility  of  as  perfed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  fome  other  hypothefis,  it  is  evident  that  it 
does  not  convey  an  irrefragable  title  to  our  hypothe¬ 
fis.  It  is  faid,  that  fuch  an  agreement  authorises  the 
reception  of  the  hypothetical  theory  in  the  fame  mari¬ 
ner  as  we  mujl  admit  that  to  be  the  true  cypher  of  a 
letter  which  will  make  perfect  fenfe  of  it.  But  this 
is  not  true  :  in  decyphering  a  letter  we  know  the 
founds  which  mitft  be  reprefented  by  the  charaders, 
and  that  they  are  really  the  conftituents  of  fpeech  : 
but  in  hypothetical  explanations  the  firft  principle  is 
not  known  to  exift ;  nay,  it  is  poffible  to  make  two 
cyphers,  each  of  which  fhall  give  a  meaning  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  Inftances  of  this  are  to  be  feen  in  treatifes  on 
the  art  of  decyphering;  and  there  has  been  lately  dif- 
covered  a  national  charader  (the  ogam  difeovered  in 
Ireland)  which  has  this  property. 

We  conclude  our  criticifm  on  hypothetical  explana¬ 
tions  with  this  obfervation,  that  it  is  impojftble  that 
they  can  give  any  addition  of  knowledge.  In  every 
hypothefis  we  thruft  in  an  intermediate  event  between 
the  phenomenon  and  fome  general  law;  and  this  event 
i3  not  feen,  but  fuppofeffi  Therefore,  according  to  the 
true  maxims  of  philofophical  inveftigation,  we  give  no 
explanation  ;  for  we  are  not  by  this  means  enabled  to 
affign  the  general  law-in  which  this  particular  pheno¬ 
menon  is  included  :  nay,  the  hypothefis  makes  no  ad^ 
dition  to  our  lift  of  general  laws ;  for  our  hypothefes 
muft  be  feleEled ,  in  order  to  tally  with  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena.  The  hypothefis  therefore  is  underftood  only 
by  and  in  the  phenomena  ;  and  it  muft  not  be  made 
more  general  than  the  phenomena  themfelves.  The 
hypothefis  gives  no  generalifation  of  fads.  Its  very 
application  is  founded  on  a  great  coincidence  of  fads  ; 
and  the  hypothetical  fad  is  thruft  in  between  two 
which  we  really  obferve  to  be  united  by  nature.  The 
applicability  therefore  of  the  hypothefi3  is  not  more 
g  extenfive 


TnI  It  has  often  been  matter  of  amufement  to  us  to  examine  the  hypothetical  theories  of  ingenious  men, 
and  to  obferve  the  power  of  nature  even  when  we  are  tranfgreffing  her  commands,  Naturam  expel lat  f  urea,  tamen 
vfque  revertitur.  The  hypothefis  of  an  ingenious  man  is  framed  in  P^fed  conformity  to  nature  s  didates  : 
/or  you  will  find  that  the  hypothetical  caufe  is  touched  and  retouched,  like  the  firft  fitting  of  a  pi^urc,  till 
it  is  made  to  refemble  the  phenomena,  and  the  caufe  is  ftill  inferred,  nay  explained,  in  fpite  of  all  his  >nge- 
nuity?from  the  phenomenon  ;  and  then,  inftead  of  def.ring  the  fpedators  to  pay  him  h,s  due  pra*,  by  fay¬ 
ing  [hat  the  piauie  is  like  the  man,  he  infills  that  they  lha  l  fay,  what  gives  him  no  credit  that  the  man 
is  Hke  the  pifiure.  But,  alas'  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  :  The  pifture  is  generally  an  anamorphofis,  unlike  any 
thing  extant  in  nature,  and  having  parts  totally  incongruous.  We  have  feen  fuch  piftures,  where  a  wood  is 
{landing  on  the  fea,  and  an  eye  is  on  the  end  of  an  elephant’s  trunk  ;  and  yet  when  this  was  viewed  through 
a  n roper  glafs,  the  wood  became  an  eyebrow  to  the  eye,  and  the  probofcis  was  a  very  pretty  ringlet  of  hair. 
We  beg  indulgence  for  this  piece  of  levity,  becaufe  it  is  a  moll  appofite  illuftration  of  a  hypotheticaltheory. 
The  refemblance  between  the  principle  and  phenomenon  is  true  only  in  detached  unconneaed  fcraps,  and 
2 priS*  ftgf Tan  incongruous  patchwork.  But  by  a  perverfion  of  the  rules  of  logic,  all  thefe  incou. 
fiftencies  arc  put  out  of  view,  and  the  explanation  is  fomething  like  the  phenomenon. 
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View  of  extcnfive  than  the  fimilarity  of  fads  which  we  obfcrve, 

PW'ofophv.  anr  the  hypothet;cal  law  ‘s  not  more  general  than  the 
.  /7  obferved  law.  Let  us  then  throw  away  entirely  the 

hypothetical  law,  and  infert  the  obferved  one  in  our 
lift  of  general  laws  :  it  will  be  in  different  language 
from  the  hypothetical  law,  but  it  will  exprefs  the  fame 
fads  in  nature. 

It  is  in  experimental  philofophy  alone  that  hypo- 
thefes  can  have  any  juft  claim  to  admifiion  ;  and  here 
they  are  not  admitted  as  explanations,  but  as  conjec¬ 
tures  ferving  to  dired  our  line  of  experiments. 

Effeda  only  appear  ;  and  by  their  appearance,  and 
the  previous  information  of  experience,  caufes  are  im- 
mediately  afeertained  by  the  perfed  fimilarity  of  the 
whole  train  of  events  to  other  trains  formerly  obferved: 
Or  they  are  fuggefted  by  more  imperfed  refemblancea 
of  the  phenomena;  and  thefe  fuggeftionsare  made  with 
ftronger  or  fainter  evidence,  according  as  the  refem- 
blance  is  more  or  lefs  perfed.  Thefe  fuggeflions  do 
not  amount  to  a  confidential  inference,  and  only  raife 
a  conjedure.  Wifhing  to  verify  or  overturn  this  con- 
jedure,  we  have  recourfe  to  experiment ;  and  we  put 
the  fubjed  under  confideration  in  fuch  a  fitnation,  that 
we  can  fay  what  will  be  the  effed  of  the  conjedural 
caufe  if  real.  If  this  tallies  with  the  appearance,  our 
conjedure  has  more  probability  of  truth,  and  we  vary 
the  fituation,  which  will  produce  a  new  fet  of  effeds  of 
the  conjedured  caufe,  and  fo  on.  It  is  evident  that 
the  probability  of  our  conjedure  will  inereafe  with  the 
increafe  of  the  conformity  of  the  legitimate  effeds  of 
the  fuppofed  caufe  with  the  phenomena,  and  that  it 
will  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  one  difagreement.  In 
this  way  conjedures  have  their  great  ufe,  and  are  the 
ordinary  means  by  which  experimental  philofophy  is 
improved.  But  conjedural  fyftema  are  worfe  than  non- 
fenfe,  filling  the  mind  with  falfe  notions  of  nature,  and 
generally  leading  us  into  a  courfe  of  improper  condud 
when  they  become  principles  of  adion.  This  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  even  by  the  abettors  of  hypothetical  fy- 
ftems  therr.felves,  when  employed  in  overturning  thofe 
of  their  predeceffors,  and  eftabiifhing  their  own  :  wit- 
nefs  the  fuccefiive  maintained  of  the  many  hypotheti¬ 
cal  fyftems  in  medicine,  which  have  had  their  fhort- 
lived  courfe  within  thefe  two  lafl  centuries. 

Let  every  pe*-fon  therefore  who  calls  himfelf  a  phi- 
lofopher  refolucely  determine  to  rejed  all  temptations 
to  tnis  kind  of  fyftem-making,  and  let  him  never  con- 
fider  any  compofition  of  this  kind  as  any  thing  better 
g  than  the  amufement  of  an  idle  hour. 

Truemrde  After  thefe  observations,  it  cannot  require  much 
of  j  hilofo-  difeufiion  to  mark  the  mode  of  procedure  which  will 
cedure^0,  infufC  ProKrefs  a11  philofophkal  inveftigations. 

The  fphere  of  our  intuitive  knowledge  is  very  limi¬ 
ted  ;  and  we  mud  be  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of 
our  in  tt  lit  dual  attainments  to  our  rational  powers, 
and  it  muft  be  dedudive.  In  the  fpontaneous  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  feldom 
happens  that  the  energy  of  that  natural  power,  which 
is  the  principle  of  explanation,  is  fo  immediately  con- 
neded  with  the  phenomenon  that  we  fee  the  connec¬ 
tion  at  once.  Its  exertions  are  frequently  concealed, 
and  in  all  cafes  modified,  by  the  joint  exertions  of 
other  natural  powers:  the  particulai  exertion  of  each 
muft  be  confidered  apart,  and  their  mutual  connec¬ 
tion  traced  out.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
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difeover  the  perhaps  long  train  of  intermediate  opera-  View  of 
tions,  and  alfo  fee  in  what  manner  and  degree  the  real  ®acon’* 
principle  of  explanation  concurs  in  the  oftenfible  pro-  ^dofophy. 
cefs  of  nature.  *  ' 

In  all  fuch  cafes  it  is  evident  that  our  inveftigation 
(and  inveftigation  it  moft  ftridly  is)  muft  proceed  by 
fteps,  conduded  by  the  fuie  hand  of  logical  method. 

To  take  an  mftance  from  the  material  world,  let  us 
lillen  to  Galileo  while  he  is  teaching  his  friends  the 
caufe  of  the  rife  of  water  in  a  pump.  He  fays  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  preffnre  of  the  air.  This  is  his  prin¬ 
ciple;  and  he  announces  it  in  all  its  extent.  All  mat¬ 
ter,  fays  he,  is  heavy,  and  in  particular  air  is  heavy. 

He  then  points  out  the  connedion  of  this  general 


principle  with  the  phenomenon. 
Air  being  heavy,  it  muft  be  fup- 
ported:  it  muft  lie  and  prefs  on 
what  fupports  it :  it  muft  prefs 
on  the  furface  AB  of  the  water 
in  the  ciftern  furronnding  the 
pipe  CD  of  the  pump;  and  alfo 
on  the  water  C  within  this  pipe. 
He  then  takes  notice  of  another 
general  principle  which  exerts 
its  fubordinate  influence  in  this 
procefs.  Water  is  a  fluid ;  a 
fluid  is  a  body  whofe  parts  yield 
to  the  fmalleft  imprtffion  ;  and, 
by  yielding,  are  eafily  moved  a  - 
mong  themfelves :  and  no  little 
parcel  of  the  fluid  can  remain  at 
reft  unlefs  it  be  equally  prefled 
in  every  diredion,  but  will  re¬ 
cede  from  that  fide  where  it  fu- 
ftains  the  greateft  preflure.  In 
confequence  of  this  fluidity, 
inown  to  be  a  property  of  wa¬ 
ter,  if  any  part  of  it  is  prefled, 
the  preflure  is  propagated  thro* 
the  whole;  and  if  not  refilled  on 
every  fide,  the  water  will  move 
to  that  fide  where  the  propaga¬ 
ted  preflure  is  not  refitted.  All 
thefe  fubordinate  or  collateral 
propofitions  are  fuppofed  to  be 
previoufly  demonftrated  or  al¬ 
lowed.  Water  therefore  muft 
yield  to  the  preflure  of  the  air 
uniefs  prefled  by  it  on  every  fide, 
and  muft  move  to  that  fide 
where  it  is  not  w  th  held  by 
fome  oppofite  preflure.  He  then 
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proceeds  to  (how,  from  the  ftruatire  of  the  pump,  that 
theie  is  no  opp  >fing  preflure  on  the  water  in  the  infide 
of  the  pump.  “For (fays  he)  fuppofe  the  pifton  thruft 
down  till  it  touches  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
pipe  ;  fuppofe  the  pifton  now  drawn  up  by  a  power 
fufficient  to  lift  it,  and  all  the  air  incumbent  on  it; 
and  fuppofe  it  drawn  up  a  foot  or  a  fathom — there 
remains  nothing  now  (fays  he)  that  I  know  of,  to 
piefs  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  rn  fhort  (fays  he), 
gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  the  water  in  the 
pump  is  in  the  fame  fituation  that  it  would  be  in  were 
there  no  air  at  all,  but  water  poured  into  the  ciftern  to 
a  height  AF ;  fuch,  that  the  column  of  water  FABG 
4  -F  2  preffes 
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View  of  prefTea  on  the  furface  AB  as  much  as  the  air  does. 

Bacon’s  Now  in  this  cafe  we  know  that  the  water  at  C  is 
Philosophy. pre|pe(^  upwards  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water,  having  the  fection  of  the  pipe  for  its 
bafe  and  CH  for  its  height.  The  water  below  C 
therefore  will  be  preffed  up  into  the  pipe  CD,  and  will 
rife  to  G,  fo  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  external 
water  FG  ;  that  is,  it  will  rife  to  Ii.  This  is  a  ne- 
cefiary  confequence  of  the  weight  and  preffure  of  the 
incumbent  column  FABG,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  ciflern.  Confequences  perfectly  limilar  mud 
neceflarily  follow  from  the  weight  and  prefTure  of  the 
air ;  and  therefore  on  drawing  up  the  pifton  from  the 
furface  C  of  the  water,  with  which  it  was  in  con  tad, 
the  water  mull  follow  it  till  it  attain  that  height  which 
will  make  its  own  weight  a  balance  dor  the  preffure  of 
the  circum  mbient  air.  Accordingly,  gentlemen,  the 
Julian  plumbers  inform  me,  that  a  pump  will  not  raife 
water  qu  te  fifty  palms  ;  and  from  their  information  I 
conclude,  that  a  pillar  of  water  fifty  palms  high  is 
feme  a  fiat  heavier  than  a  pillar  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe, 
and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere.” 

The  f°n-  Thus  is  the  phenomenon  explained.  The  rife  of 
theti/me-  the  water  in  the  pump  is  fhown  to  be  a  particular  cafe 
thod.  of  the  general  fact  in  hvdroftatics,  that  fluids  in  com¬ 
municating  veffels  will  iland  at  heights  which  are  in- 
verfely  as  their  denfities,  or  that  columns  of  equal 
weights  are  in  equilibrio. 

This  way  of  proceeding  is  called  arguing  a  pnori, 
the  fynthctic  method.  It  is  founded  on  juft  princi¬ 
ples  ;  and  the  great  progrefe  which  we  have  made  in 
the  mathematical  fciences  by  this  mode  of  reafoning 
thews  to  what  length  it  may  be  carried  with  irrelift- 
ible  evidence.  It  has  long  been  confidered  as  the  on¬ 
ly  inlet  to  true  knowledge  ;  and  nothing  was  allowed 
to  be  known  with  certainty  which  could  not  be  de- 
mon ft  rated  in  this  way  co  be  true.  Accordingly  lo- 
«. Jc,  or  the  art  of  reafoning,  which  wasalfo  called  the 
art  of  difeovering  truth,  was  nothing  but  a  fet  of  rules 
for  fuccefsfully  conducing  this  mode  of  argument. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  infallible  guide,  it  is  not 
furely  unreafonable  totxped  that  philofophy  has  made 
lure  progrefs  towards  perledion;  and  as  we  know  that 
the  brighteft  geniufes  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  were 
tor  ages  folely  occupied  in  philofophical  refcarches  in 
every  path  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  equally  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  the  progrefs  has  not  only  been 
fure  but  great.  We  have  feen  that  the  explanation  of 
an  appearance  in  natur?  is  nothing  hut  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  it  into  that  general  clafs  in  which  it  is  com¬ 
prehended.  The  cluis  has  its  diftinguifhuig  mark, 
which,  when  it  is  found  in  the  phenomenon  under  con- 
fi deration,  fixes  it  in  its  clafs,  there  to  remain  for  ever 
an  addition  to  our  flock  of  knowledge.  Nothing  can 
be  loft  any  other  way  but  by  forgetting  it ;  and  the 
dodrines  of  philofophers  muft  be  liable  like  the  laws 
of  nature. 

We  have  feen,  however,  that  the  very  reverie  of  all 
this  is  the  cafe  ;  that  philofophy  has  but  very  lately 
emerged  from  worfe  than  total darknefs  and  ignorance; 
that  what  puffed  under  the  name  of  philofophy  was 
nothing  but  fyftems  of  errors  (if  fyftems  they  could  be 
called/,  which  were  termed  dodrines,  delivered  with 
the  mofl  impofing  apparatus  of  logical  demonftration, 
but  belied  in  every  inftance  by  experience*  and 
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affording  us  no  affiftance  in  the  application  of  the  View 
powers  of  nature  to  the  purpofes  of  life.  Nor  will  this  * 

excite  much  wonder  in  the  mind  of  the  enlightened 
reader  of  the  p relent  day,  who  refieds  on  the  ufe  that 
in  this  dialectic  procefs  was  made  of  the  cat^unesy  and 
the  method  in  which  thofe  categories  were  formed. 

From  fir  ft  principles  fo  vague  in  themfelves,  and  fo 
gratuiteufly  affirmed,  ingenious  men  might  deduce  ma¬ 
ny  different  conclufions  all  equally  erroneous:  and  that 
this  was  adu ally  done,  no  furer  evidence  can  be  given, 
than  that  hardly  a  lifetime  ehpfed  in  which  the  whole 
fyftem  of  dodrines  which  had  captivated  the  minds 
of  the  moll  penetrating,  have  been  oftener  than  once 
exploded  and  overturned  by  another  fyilem,  which 
flourifhed  for  a  while,  and  then  \vas  fuppianted  by  a 
third  which  (hared  the  fame  fate.  Here  was  an  infal¬ 
lible  proof  of  their  error,  for  inftability  is  incompatible 
with  truth. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  in 
thofe  branches  of  ft.iidy  at  lead  which  contemplate  the. 
phiiofophieal  relations  of  the  material  world,  in  aftro- 
nomy,  in  mechanical  philofophy,  in  chemillry,  in  phy- 
fiology,  in  medicine,  in  agriculture.  It  is  a!(o  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  in  the  courfe  of  lefs  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  back  we  have  acquired  much  knowledge  on  thele 
very  fubjeds,  call  it  philofophy,  or  by  what  name 
you  will,  fo  much  more  conformable  to  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  that  the  deductions  made  from  it 
by  the  fame  rules  of  the  fynthetic  method  are  more 
conformable  to  fad,  and  therefore  better  fitted  to  di¬ 
rect  our  conduct  and  improve  our  powers.  It  is  alfo 
certain  that  thefe  bodies  of  doctrine  which  go  by  the 
name  of  philofophical  fyftems,  have  much  more  (labili¬ 
ty  than  in  ancient  times  ;  and  though  forretimes  in 
part  fuperfeded,  are  feldom  or  never  wholly  explo¬ 
ded. 

This  cannot  perhaps  be  affirmed  with  equal  confi¬ 
dence  with  refped  to  thofe  fpeculations  which  have 
our  intelled  or  propenfities  for  their  objed :  and  we 
have  not  perhaps  attained  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  as  will  bear  comparifon  with  the  original  ; 
nor  will  the  legitimate  dedudions  from  fuch  dodrines 
be  of  much  more  fervice  to  us  for  directing  our  conduct 
than  thofe  of  ancient  times :  and  while  we  obferve 
this  difference  between  thefe  two  general  claffes  of 
fpeculations,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  conjoined  with 
a  difference  in  the  manner  oF  conduding  the  iludy. 

We  have  proceeded  in  the  old  Ariftoteiian  method 
when  Inve (ligating  the  nature  of  mind  ;  hut  we  fee 
the  matei  ial  philofophers  running  about,  palling  much 
of  their  time  away  from  books  in  the  (hop  of  the  ar- 
tifan,  or  in  the  open  fields  engaged  in  obfervation,  la¬ 
bouring  with  their  hands,  and  bufy  with  experiments. 

But  the  fpeculatift;  on  the  intelled  and  the  adive  powers 
of  the  human  foul  feems  unwilling  to  be  indebted  to 
any  thing  but  his  own  ingenuity,  and  his  labours  are 
confined  to  the  clofet.  In  the  firft  clafs,  we  have  met 
with  fomething  like  fuccefs,  and  we  have  improved 
many  arts  :  in  the  other,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  No  inlet 
are  not  much  wifer,  or  better,  or  happier,  for  all  our  truth, 
philofophic  attainments. 

Here,  therefore,  mud  furely  have  been  fome  great, 
fome  fatal  miftake.  There  has  indeed  been  a  material 
defed  in  our  mode  of  procedure,  in  the  employment  of 
this  method  of  reafoning  as  an  inlet  to  truth.  The 
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fs5^  ip,  that  philofcphers  have  totally  miftaken  the 
road  of  difcovery,  and  have  pretended  to  fet  out  in 
their  inveftigation  from  t’  e  very  point  where  this  jour¬ 
ney  Should  have  terminated. 

l'he  Ari  iotelian  logic,  the  fyllogiftic  art,  that  art 
fo  much  bodied  of  as  the  only  inlet  to  true  know¬ 
ledge,  the  only  means  of  difeovery,  is  in  dire*  oppofi- 
tjon  to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  nature,  by  which  we 
every  day,  and  in  every  adion  of  our  lives,  acquire 
knowledge  and  diicover  truth,  it  is  not  the  art  of 
d Hoovering  truth,  it  ia  the  art  of  comnninicatin  r 
knowledge,  and  of  detecting  error  :  it  is  nothing  more 
taan  the  application  of  this  maxim,  ‘  whatever  is  true 
of  a  whole  elafs  of  objeds,  is  true  of  each  individual 
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found  abundant  aroufement  in  following  his  exaimle  ;  View  of 
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and  phiioiophy,  no  longer  in  the  hau  it  of  men  ac-  ‘ 
qua  in  ted  with  the  world,  converfant  in  the  great  book^l!^* 
ot  nature,  was  now  confined  almoil  entirely  to  reclule 
monks,  equally  ignorant  of  men  and  of  things.  But 
curioficy  was  awakened,  and  the  men  of  genius  were 
fretted  as  well  as  d.fgufted  with  the  difq, editions  of 
the  .chools,  which  one  moment  raffed  expeditions  bv 
the  fymmetry  of  compofition,  and  the  next  moment 
biafted  them  by  their  inco.fiftency  with  experience. 

They  faw  that  the  heft  way  was  to  begin  de  novo, 
to  throw  away  the  full  principles  altogether,  without 
exception  or  examination,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
new  ones,  which  fhould  hand  the  tefl  of  logic;  that 
is,  fhould  in  every  cafe  be  agieea1  le  to  faft. 

Philosophers  began  to  refled,  that  under  the  unno-  The  me- 

t'r  r  tultlon  °f  kind  nature  we  have  acquired  much  t!>oJ  of  in. 

uieful  knowledge.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  ‘1u<sll°n 
that  her  method  is  the  moll  pror-.r  for  aco  siring f°‘ He  1  out 
knowledge,  and  that  by  imitating  her  manner  wt" y  natUr** 
fhall  have  the  like  fuccefs.  We  gre  too  apt  to  flight 
the  occupations  of  children,  whom  we  may  obfei  ve 
continually  bufy  turning  every  thing  over  and  over, 
putting  them  int®  every  fituation,  and  at  every  di- 
flanee.  We  excufe  it,  faying  that  it  is  an  innocent 
amufement  ;  but  we  fliould  fay  with  an  ingenious 
philofopher  (Dr  Reid),  that  tney  are  mod  feriouflr 
and  rationally  employed  :  they  are  acquiring  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  obfervition  ;  and  by  merely  indulging'^  unde¬ 
termined  curiofity,  they  are  making  themfelves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  furronnding  objeils  :  they  are  ftru  -k 
by  fimilitudes,  and  amufed  with  mere  claffificaBon. 

It  iome  new  effea  occurs  from  any  of  their  little  plays 
they  are  eager  to  repeat  It.  When  a  child  has  for 
the  firft  time  tumbled  a  fpoon  from  the  table,  and  is 
pleafed  with  its  jingling  noife  on  the  floor,  if  another 
lies  within  its  reach,  it  is  fare  to  ffitre  the  fame  fate 
It  the  child  is  indulged  in  this  diverfion,  it  will  re¬ 
peat  it  with  a  greedinefs  that  deferves  our  attention. 

I  he  very  firft  eager  repetition  (hows  a  confidence 
in  t.ie  conflancy  of  natural  operations,  which  we  can 
hardly  aferibe  wholly  to  experience  ;  and  its  keennefs 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  (hows  the  interefl  which  it 
takes  in  the  exercife  of  this  rnoft  ufebil  propenfity 
It  is  beginning  the  flndy  of  nature;  and  its  occupation 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  Newton  computing  the 
motions  of  the  moon  by  his  fublime  theory,  and 
comparing  hfs  calculus  with  obfervatiou.  The  child 
and  the  philofopher  are  equally  employed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  fimilarity  of  event,  and  are  anxi¬ 
ous  that  this  fimilarity  fhall  return.  The  chill,  It  is 
true,  thinks  not  of  this  abftraft  objeft  of  contempla. 
t:on.  but  throws  down  the  fpoon  again  to  have  the 
pleafure  of  hearing  it  jingle.  The  Iphilofopher  fiu 
fpeds  that  the  conjunaion  of  events  is  the  confe¬ 
rence  of  a  general  law  of  nature,  and  tries  an  expe¬ 
riment  where  thi'3  conjunaion  recurs.  The  child  is 
happy,  and  eager  to  enjoy  a  pleafure  which  to  us  ap¬ 
pears  highly  frivolous  ;  but  it  has  the  fame  founda¬ 
tion  with  the  pleafure  of  the  philofopher,  who  re¬ 
joices  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  expeiiment :  and  the  faft, 
formerly  a  trifle  to  both,  now  acquires  importance! 

Both  go  on  repeating  the  experiment,  till  the  fa  ft 
ceafes  to  be  a  novelty  to  either :  the  child  is  fatisfied! 

andb 


°f  that  elafs.”  1  his  is  not  a  juft  account  of  the  art 
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-  —  ’  w  juai.  auuuu l  ur  me  art 
of  difcovering  truth,  nor  is  it  a  complete  account  of 
the  art  of  reafoning.  Reafoning  is  the  producing 
belief;  and  whatever  mode  of  argumentation  invariably 
and  irrefflihly  produces  belief,  is  reafoning.  The 
ancient  logic  fuppofes  that  all  the  firft  princioles  a.e 
already  known,  arid  that  nothing"  is  wanted  hut  the 
application  of  them  to  particular  faffs.  But  were  this 
true,  the  application  of  them,  as  we  have  already  ab- 
ierved,  ca  i  hardly  be  called  a  difeovery :  but  it  is  not 
true  ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  the  firft  principles  are  ge¬ 
nerally  the  chief  objefts  of  ourrefearch,  and  that  they 
have  come  into  view  only  now  and  then  as  it  were  by 
accident,  and  never  by  the  labour  of  the  logician.  He 
indeed  can  tell  11s  whether  we  have  been  miftaken  ;  for 
if  our  general  principle  be  true,  it  muft  influence  every 
particular  cafe.  If,  therefore,  it  be  f  dfe  in  any  one  of 
theie  rt  is  not  a  true  principle.  And  it  is  here  that 
v  e  diicover  the  fource  of  that  fkauation  which  is  fo 
much  complained  of  in  philofophy.  The  authors  of 
J)  Items  give  a  fet  of  confecutive  propofitions  logically 
reduced  from  a  firft  principle,  which  has  been  haftify 
adopted,  and  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  This  does 
not  hinder  the  amufement  of  framing  a  fyftem  from 
it,  nor  this  fyftem  from  pleafmg  by  its  fymmetry  ; 
and  U  takes  a  run  :  but  when  fome  officious  follower 
t funks  of  making  fome  ufe  of  it,  which  requires  the 
companion  with  experience  and  obfervation*,  they  are 
found  totally  unlike,  and  the  whole  fabric  muft  be 
abandoned  as  unfound  :  and  thus  the  fucceffive  fyftems 
were  continually  pufhing  out  their  predeeeffors,  and 
prefently  met  with  the  fame  treatment. 

How  was  this  to  le  remedied  ?  The  ratiocination 
.waj  feldom  egregioufly  wrong  ;  the  fyllogitlic  art 
iiad  ere  now  attained  a  degree  of  perfeftion  which  left 
little  room  for  improvement,  and  was  fo  familiarly 
under!} ood  by  the  phiiofophical  pra&itiouers,  that 
Urey  feldom  committed  any  great  blunders.  Muft 
we  examine  the  firft  principles  i  This  was  a  talk  quite 
liew  in  fcience ;  and  there  were  hardly  any  rules  in  the 
received  fyflems  of  logic  to  diredft  us  to  the  fuccefsful 
performance  of  it.  Ariftotle,  the  fagacious  inventor 
of  thofe  rules  had  not  totally  omitted  it;  but  in  the 
fervour  of  philosophic  fpeculation  he  had  made  little 

r  0  ca  them*.  ,  18  ftrt,ie  genius  never  was  at  a  lofs 

for  firft  principles,  which  anfwered  the  pnrpofe  of  ver¬ 
bal  difqu  fition  without  much  rifle  of  being  belied  on 
account  of  its  diffimiutude  to  nature;  fer  there  was 
frequently  no  prototype  with  which  his  fv Hematic  doc¬ 
trine  could  be  compared.  Hi*  enthufiaftic  followers 
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and  the  philofopher  has  now  eftablifhed  a  new  law  of 

nature.  , 

Such  (fays  this  amiable  philofopher)  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  kind  nature,  who  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  our  lives  makes  the  play  of  her  fcholars  their 
mod  inftru&ive  leflona,  and  has  implanted  in  our  mind 
the  curiofity  and  the  induaivc  propenfity  by  which 
we  are  enabled  and  difpofed  to  learn  them.  The  ex- 
ercife  of  this  indudive  principle,  by  which  nature 
prompts  us  to  infer  general  laws  from  the  oblervation 
of  particular  fads,  gives  us  a  fpecies  of  logic  new  in 
the  fchools,  but  old  as  human  nature.  It  is  certainly 
a  method  of  difcovery  ;  for  by  thefe  means  general 
principles,  formerly  unknown,  have  come  into  view. 

It  is  a  juft  and  rational  logic;  for  it  is  founded  on, 
and  indeed  is  only  the  habitual  application  of,  this 
maxim,  “  That  whatever  is  true  with  refped  to  every 
individual  of  a  clafs  of  events,  is  true  of  the  whole 
claf8#»  This  is  juft  the  inverfe  of  the  maxim  on 
which  the  Ariftotelian  logic  wholly  proceeds,  and 
is  of  equal  authority  in  the  court  of  reafon.  indeed 
the  exprefiion  of  the  general  law  is  only  the  abbrevi- 
ated  exprefiion  of  eveiy  particular  infiance. 

This  new  logic,  therefore,  or  the  logic  of  induction, 
muft  not  be  confidered  as  fubordinate  to  the  old,  or 
founded  on  it.  See  Logic,  Part  III.  chap  5.  In  faft, 
the  ufe  and  legitimacy  of  the  Ariftotelian  logic  is 
founded  on  the  inductive, 

All  animals  are  mortal ; 

All  men  are  animals  :  therefore 
All  men  are  mortal.  ,  ,  , 

This  is  no  argument  to  any  perfon  who  choofes 
to  deny  the  mortality  of  man :  even  although  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  animal  nature,  he  will  deny  the  major 

^r°It  is  befide  our  purpofe  to  ftiow,  how  a  point  fo 
general,  fo  congenial  to  man  and  fo  familiar,  remain 
fd  fo  long  unnoticed,  although  the  d.fqu.fit.on  is  cu¬ 
rious  and  fatisfa&ory.  It  was  not  till  within  thefe 
two  centuries  that  the  increasing  demand  for  prac- 
tiral  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  arts,  made  in- 
quifitive  men  fee  how  ufelcfs  and  insufficient  was  the 
learning  of  the  fchools  in  any  road  of  inveftigation 
which  was  connefted  with  life  and  tmf.nefs  ;  and  ob- 
Ive  that  fociety  had  received  ufeful  information 
chiefly  from  perfons  aftually  engaged  m  the  arts  which 
the  fpeculatifts  were  endeavouring  to  liluftrate ;  and  that 
this  knowledge  confided  chiefly  of  experiments  and 
obfervations,  the  only  contributions  which  their  an- 
thors  could  make  to  fcience.  . 

The  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon,  which  points  out 
the  true  method  of  forming  a  body  of  real  and  ufeful 
knowledge,  namely,  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  the  way 
of  defcrfption,  observation,  and  experiment,  .s  un- 
doubtedly  the  nobleft  prefent  that  fc.ence  ever  received. 
It  may  be  confidered  as  the  grammar  of  nature s  lan 
guage,  and  is  a  counter- part  to  the  logic  of  Anftotle  5 
not  explod  ng  it,  but  making  it  effedhwL 

AsPthe  logic  of  Ariftotle  had  its  rules,  fo  has  the 
Baconian  or  indu&ive  ;  and  this  wotk,  the  Or- 

ganum  Scientiarum,  contains  them  all.  The  chie  , 
!nd  indeed  the  rule  from  which  all  the  reft  are  but 
derivations,  is,  that  “  the  induAion  of  particulars  muft 
be  carried  as  far  as  the  general  affirmation  which 
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is  deduced  from  them.”  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  " 

the  mind  of  man,  which  from  his  earli eft  years  (hows  philofo  h 
great  ea^ernefs  in  fearching  for  firft  principles,  will  v— , j 

frequently  aferibe  to  the  operation  of  a  general  prin-  j4 
ciple  events  which  are  merely  accidental.  ILcnce  t  i<(  ‘'h  ‘ 

popular  belief  in  omen3,  palmiftry,  and  all  kinds  °*  nerai  priu^ 
fortune- telling.  ciples, 

This  rule  mpft  evidently  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
whole  track  of  philofophical  inveftigation.  In  order 
to  difeover  firft  principles,  we  muft  make  extenfive 
and  accurate  obfervations,  fo  as  to  have  copious  in¬ 
ductions  of  fads,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  principle  inferred  from  them.  We 
muft  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena, 
paying  a  minute  attention  to  what  is  going  on  all 
around  us  ;  and  we  muft  ftudy  nature,  not  fhut  up  in 
our  clofet  drawing  the  pifture  from  our  own  fancy, 
but  in  the  world,  copying  our  lines  from  her  own 
features. 

To  delineate  human  nature,  we  muft  fee  how  men 
ad.  To  give  the  philofophy  of  the  material  world,  we 
muft  notice  its  phenomena. 

This  method  of  ftudying  nature  has  been  profe- 
cuted  during  thefe  two  laft  centuries  with  great  ea- 
gernefs  and  fuccefs.  Philofophers  have  been  bufy 
in  making  accurate  obfervations  of  fads,  and  copious 
colledions  of  them.  Men  of  genius  have  difeovered 
points  of  refembl  :nce,  from  which  they  have  been  able 
to  infer  many  general  powers  both  of  mind  and  body ; 
and  refemblances  among  thefe  have  fuggefted  powers 
ftill  more  general. 

By  thefe  efforts  inveftigation  became  familiar ;  phi- 
lofophers  ftudied  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  became  more 
expert ;  hypothefes  were  banifheu,  and  nothing  was 
admitted  as  a  principle  which  was  not  inferred  from 
the  molt  copious  indudion.  Conclufions  from  fuch 
principles  became  every  day  more  conformable  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Miftakes  fometimes  happened  ;  but  recourfe 
being  had  to  more  accurate  obfervation  or  more  copi-  77 
ous  induction,  the  miftakes  were  correded.  In  the^«  r 
prefent  ftudy  of  nature,  our  fteps  are  more  flow,  and  [ak(?s> 
hefitating  and  painful ;  our  conclufions  are  more  limit¬ 
ed  and  modeft,  but  our  difeoveries  are  more  certain 
and  progrefiive,  and  the  refults  are  more  applicable  to 
the  purpofes  of  life.  This,  pre-eminence  of  modem 
philofophy  over  the  ancient  is  feen  in  every  path  of 
inquiry.  It-was  firft  remarkable  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
material  world  ;  and  there  it  ftill  continues  to  be  molt 
confpicuous.  But  it  is  no  lefs  to  be  feen  in  the  later 
performances  of  philofophers  in  metaphyfics,  pneuma- 
to'ogy,  and  ethics,  where  the  mode  of  inveftigation 
by  analyfis  and  experiment  has  been  greatly  adopted  ; 
and  we  mar  add,  that  it  is  this  jufter  view  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  which  has  reftored  philofophers  to  the 
world,  to  fociety.  Th  y  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
only  in  the  academies  of  the  fophifts  and  the  cloi  ters 
of  a  convent,  but  in  the  difeharge  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  duty.  A  philotophic  genius  is  a  genius  for  ob¬ 
fervation  as  well  as  reflection,  and  he  fays,  Homo  fumy 
humani  a  me  nihil  alienum  pulo.  78  _ 

After  faying  fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the  employ- £{jjmate  of 
ment,  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  it  requires  no  deep  the  PMo6- 
penetration  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  philofophical  ph““a 
character.  If  there  is  a  propenfity  in  the  human  mind 

wnirri  i* 
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Vfcwof  which  tlllungulrtics  us  from  the  inferior  orders  of  fen- 
phitofcphy.  r'ent  beinSs>  without  the  leaft  circumflance  of  inter. 

t— — v - '  {erence,  a  propenfity  which  alone  may  be  taken  for  the 

characterittic  of  the  fpecies,  and  of  which  no  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  any  other,  it  i's  difinterefted  intelkaual 
curiofity,  a  love  of  difcovery  for  its  own  fake,  inde- 
pendent  of  all  its  advantages. 

We  think  highly  (and  with  great  jufti'ce  do  we 
tlunk  fo)  of  our  rational  powers  ;  but  we  may  carry 
this  too  far,  as  we  do  every  ground  of  ftlf-eftimatioii. 
io  every  man  who  enjoy3  the  chearing  thought  of 
living  under  the  care  of  a  wife  Creator,  this  boafled 
prerogative  will  be  viewed  with  more  modefty  and  dif- 
79  ndence ;  and  He  has  given  ns  evident  marks  of  the 
We  itiould  ™nk  m  which  He  efleems  the  rational  powers  of  man. 
think  mo-  In  no  cafc  that  is  of  effential  importance,  of  indifpen- 
ourryadonalfab  e  "f^effity,  not ^only  to  our  well- being  but  to  our 
powers.  Try  fxlftencre»  has  He  man  to  the  care  of  bis  rea- 
fon  alone ;  for  in  the  firft  infiance,  He  has  given  us 
realon 


soph  Y, 
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To  guide  the  helm,  while  pafiion  blows  the  gale. 

God  has  not  trufled  either  the  prefervation  of  the  in- 
dividual  or  the  continuance  of  the  race  to  man’s  no- 
tions  of  the  importance  of  the  talk,  but  has  committed 
them  to  the  furer  guards  of  hnneer  and  of  fexual  de¬ 
fire.  In  like  manner,  He  has  not  left  the  improvement 
ol  his  isobleft  work,  the  jntelie&ual  powers  of  the  foul 
of  man,  to  his  own  notions  how  important  it  is  to  his 
comfort  that  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
80  objects  around  him.  No  :  He  ha3  committed  this 
Importance a“p  to  the  fure  hand  of  curiofity:  and  He  has  made 

ft  naive”'  th'S  f°  fiJr°ng  “  3  JfT  fuPerior  fouls,  whom  He  has 
principles.  "?P°IIued  t0  1'ghc  and  knowledge  to  the  whole 
Ipecies,  as  to  abftract  them  from  ail  other  purfuits, 
and  to  engage  them  in  intellectual  refearch  with  an 
ardour  which  no  attainment  can  ever  quench,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  inflames  it  the  more  by  every  draught  of 


.  ~  '  But  what  need  words 

To  paint  its  power  ?  For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother’s  fondling  arms 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove.  The  penfive- fage, 
Heedlefs  of  Deep,  or  midnight  s  hurtful  vapour. 
Hangs  o’er  the  fickly  taper.-Hence  the  fcorn 
Ui  all  Familiar  profpefts,  though  beheld 
With  tranfport  once.  Hence  th’  attentive  gaze 
Of  young  aftonifliment. 

Such  is  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven 
In  every  break  implanting  the  delire 
Of  objedU  new  and  ftrange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitting  labour  to  attain 
7  !ll/ac‘Td  ftores  that  wait  the  rip’ning  foul 
In  Truth’s  exhaufllefs  bofom.  Aihenfide. 

But  human  life  is  not  a  fituation  of  continual  necef- 

A7!  th‘8  WJ°"d-,1lfuit  the  PIans  of  !ts  Beneficent 
Author:  and  it  is  from  induaion  of  phenomena  to¬ 
tally  oppofite  to  this,  and  from  fuch  induftion  alone, 
that  we  have  ever  thought  of  a  wife  Creator.  His 
wifdom  appears  only  in  His  beneficence.  Human  life 
is  a  feene  fil  ed  with  enjoyment  5  and  the  foul  of  man 
1  itored  with  propenfities  and  powers  which  have  plea- 
Jure,  m  d,rea  terms,  for  their  objea.  Another  ftriking 


diftinaion  of  our  nature  is  a  continual  difpofition  to  View  of 
refinement,  of  which  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  I5acon’s 
aaions  of  other  animals.  There  is  hardly  a  gift  Df  pHl°fophy, 
nature  fo  grateful  in  itfelf  as  to  pleafe  the  freakilh  gi  " 
mind  of  man  till  he  has  moulded  it  to  his  fancy.  Not  Our  dTpo- 
contented  with  food,  with  raiment,  and  with  Ihelter,  fnion  to 
he  muft  have  nice  cookery,  ornamental  cl  refs,  and  ele-reflnement 
gant  houfes.  He  hunts  when  he  is  not  hungry,  and 
he  refines  fexual  appetite  into  a  moft  elegant  paflion. 

In  like  manner  he  has  improved  this  anxious  defire  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  objefts  around  him,  fo  as  to  derive 
from  them  the  means  of  fubfiftence  and  comfort,  into 
the  moft  elegant  and  pleafing  of  all  gratifications,  the 
accumulation  of  intellecftual  knowledge,  independent 
of  all  confideration  of  its  advantages.  And  as  every 
man  has  a  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  pleafures  as 
he  can  attain  without  injuring  his  neighbour  ;  f0  it  is 
allowable  to  fuch  as  have  got  the  means  of  intelleaual 
improvement,  without  relinquifliing  the  indifpenfabie 
focial  duties,  to  pufh  this  advantage  as  far  as  it  will  go  : 
and,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  it  has  been  confidered 
as  forming  the  greateft  diftinaion  between  men  of  eafy 
fortune  and  the  poor,  who  muft  earn  their  fubfiftence 
by  the  fweat  of  their  brow.  The  plebeian  muft  learn 
to  work,  the  gentleman  muft  learn  to  think-;  and  no¬ 
thing  can  be  a  furer  mark  of  a  groveling  foul  than  for 
a  man^of  fortune  to  have  an  uncultivated  mind.  s* 

Let  us  then  cheriih  to  the  utmoft  this  diftinguifiiing-0ught  to 
propenfity  of  the  human  foul :  but  let  us  do  even  thisbe  cher,fh* 
like  philofophers.  Let  us  cultivate  it  as  it  is ;  as  the*  "fobfcJT 
handmaid  to  the  arts  and  duties  of  life;  as  the  guide  vieht  to  the 
to  iomething  yet  more  excellent.  A  chara£ler  is  not  to^ut^e80^ 
be  eitimateJ  from  what  the  perfon  knows,  but  from1*5* 
what  he  can  perform.  The  accumulation  of  intelle&ual 
knowledge  is  too  apt  to  create  an  inordinate  appetite 
for  it ;  and  the  man  habituated  to  fpeculation  is,  like 
to°  aPt  to  P^cc  that  pleafure  in  the?mcre 
pojfefton,  which  he  ought  to  look  for  only  or  chiefly  in 
the  judicious  ufe  of  his  favourite  ohjeft.  Like  the 
mifer,  too,  his  habits  of  hoarding  up  generally  unfit 
him  for  the  very  enjoyment  which  at  fetting  out  he 
propofed  to  himfelf.  Seldom  do  we  find  the  man 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  fcientific  purfuits  for  their 
own  fake,  pofiefled  of  that  fuperiority  of  mind  which 
the  a&ive  employ  to  good  purpofe  in  times  of  perplexi¬ 
ty  ;  and  much  feldomer  do  we  find  him  pofiefled  of 
that  promptitude  of  apprehenfion,  and  that  decifion  of 
purpofe,  which  are  neceflary  for  palling  through  the 
difficult  feenes  of  human  life. 

But  we  may  ufe  the  good  things  of  this  life  without 
abufing  them  ;  and  by  moderation  here,  as  in  all  other 
purfuits,  derive  thofe  folid  advantages  which  philofo- 
phy  is  able  to  bellow.  And  thefe  advantages  are  great. 

To  enumerate  and  deferibe  them  would  be  to  write  a 
great  volume.  We  may  juft  take  notice  of  one,  which 
is  an  obvious  confequence  of  that  ftri&  and  Ample 
view  which  we  have  given  of  the  fubjeft ;  and  this  is, 
a  modeft  opinion  of  our  attainments.  Appearances  Limits  of 
are  all  that  we  know  ;  caufes  are  for  ever  hid  from  our  our  know* 
view  ;  the  powers  of  our  nature  do  not  lead  us  fo  far.Ied^’ 

Let  us  therefore,  without  hefitation,  relinquifh  ali 
purfuits  which  have  fuch  things  as  ultimate  principles 
for  obje&s  of  examination .  Let  us  attend  to  the  fubor- 
dinations  of  things  which  it  is  our  great  bufmefs  to 
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explore.  Amons(  thefe  there  Is  fuch  a  fubordinatlon 
as  "that  of  means  to  ends,  and  of  inftruments  to  an 
operation.  All  will  acknowledge  the  ahfuidity  of  the 
projeft  of  viewing  light  with  a  microfcope.  It  is 
equally  abfurd  for  us  to  examine  the  nature  of  know¬ 
ledge,  of  truth,  of  infinite  wifdom,  by  our  mtelle&ual 
powers.  We  have  a  wide  field  of  acceffible  knowledge 
In  the  works  of  God  ;  and  one  of  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tages,  ;md  of  the  moll  fublime  pleafures,  which  we 
can  derive  from  the  contemplation,  is  the  view  which 
a  judicious  philofophical  refearch  will  moil  infallibly 
give  us  of  a  world,  not  confifting  of  a  number  of  de¬ 
tached  objefts,  connefted  only  by  the  fleeting  tie  of 
toexiflence,  but  aa  univetfe ,  z  fyjlem  oi  beings,  all 
conneaed  together  by  caufation,  with  innumerable  de¬ 
grees  of  fubordinatlon  and  fubferviency,  and  all  co¬ 
operating  in  the  pioduaion  of  one  great  and  glorious 
purpofe.  The  heart  which  has  but  a  fpark  of  fenfibi- 
lity  mnft  be  warmed  by  fuch  a  profpea^  muft  be 
pleafed  to  find  itfelf  an  important  part  of  tins  ftupen- 
dous  machine  ;  and  cannot  but  adore  the  ineompre- 
henfibie  Artiil  who  contrived,  created,  and  dire&s  the 
whole.  Let  us  not  liilen,  then,  to  the  timid  admom. 
tions  of  theological  ignorance,  which  (brinks  with  fu- 
perflitiou  *  horror  from  the  thoughts  of  accounting  for 
eveiy  thing  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  confiders 
Philnfophi- thefe  attempts  as  an  approach  to  atheifm.  Philo  fo¬ 
cal  ddquifi  phical  difquifition  will,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  tnele 
tion  gives  enerai  iavv8  0f  the  univerfe,  that  wonderful  coneate- 
Ifood.nd  »»tion  and  adjuflment  of  every  thing  both  material 
of  our  own  and  intelle&nal,  as  the  mod  (Inking  inftance  of  incom- 
foul*.  prehenhble  wifdom  ;  which,  by  means  to  few  and  in 
Ample,  can  produce  effeas  which  by  their  grandeur 
dazzle  our  imagination,  and  by  their  multiplicity  elude 
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all  pofiibility  of  enumeration.  Of  all  the  obflacles  View  of 
which  the  weaknefs,  the  foily,  or  the  finful  vanity  pKilofophy. 
men,  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  theologian,  there 
is  none  fo  fatal,  fo  hodile  to  all  his  endeavours,  as  a 
cold  and  comfortlefs  fyflem  of  materialifm,  which  the 
reafoning  pride  of  man  firfl  engendered,  which  made 
a  figure  among  a  few  fpeculatifls  in  the  laft  century,  but 
was  foon  forgotten  by  the  philofophera  really  bufy 
with  the  obfervation  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God. 

It  has  of  late  reared  up  its  head,  being  now  cheriffied 
by  all  who  vvifh  to  get  rid  of  the  flings  of  remorfe,  as 
the  only  opinion  compatible  with  the  peace  of  the  li¬ 
centious  and  the  fenfual :  for  we  may  fay  to  them  as 
Henry  IV.  faid  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  “  Thy  wifh 
was,  father  Harry,  to  that  thought.”  In  vain  will 
the  divine  attempt  to  lay  this  devil  with  the  metaphy- 
Acal  exorcifms  of  the  fchools  ;  it  is  philofophy  alone 
that  can  detc Sl  the  cheat.  Philofophy  Tingles  out 
the  chara&eriftic  phenomena  which  diflinguifh  every 
fubftance  ;  and  philofophy  never  will  hefitate  in  faying 
that  theie  is  a  ftt  of  phenomena  which  chara&erife 
mind  and  another  which  charatferife  body,  and  that 
thefe  are  toto  coelo  different.  Continually  appealing  to 
fact,  to  the  phenomena,  for  our  knowledge  of  every 
caufe,  we  (hall  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that 
thought,  memory,  vclition,  joy,  hope,  are  not  com¬ 
patible  attributes  with  bulk,  weight,  elaflicity,  fluidity. 

Tuta  fub  negule  Pallas  ;  philofophy  will  maintain  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  will  detedl  the  fophifms  of 
the  materialifts,  confute  their  arguments  ;  and  fhc  alone 
will  re  (lore  to  the  countenance  of  nature  that  ineffable 
beauty  of  which  thofe  would  deprive  her,  who  would 
take  away  the  fupreme  Mind  which  ffiines  from  with¬ 
in,  and  gives  life  and  expreffion  to  every  feature. 
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Natural  Philosophy.  See  Naovral  Philofophy,  Phi¬ 
losophy,  and  Physics. 

Experimental  Philosophy.  See  Expsrjubktjl  Phi- 

^0j ° Moral  Philosophy.  See  Moral  Philofophy. 

PHILOSTORGIUS,  an  ecclefiafticai  hiflorian  of 
the  4th  century,  was  born  in  Cappadocia,  and  wrote 
an  abridgment  of  ecclefiafticai  hillory,  in  which  he 
t  eats  Athanafius  with  feme  feverity.  This  work  con¬ 
tains  many  curious  and  intending  particulars.  1  lie 
hell  edition  is  that  of  Henry  de  Valets  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  There  is  alfo  attributed  to  him  a  book  againtt 
Porphyry. 

PH1LOSTR ATUS  (Flavius),  was  an  ancient 
Greek  author.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
Tyanei.fis,  and  fome  other  things  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  Eufebius  again*:  Hiciocles  calls 
him  an  Athenian,  becaufe  he  taught  at  Athens  ;  but 
Eunapius  and  Suidas  always  fpeak  of  him  as  a  hem- 
nian  :  and  he  hints,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius,  that ^he 
ufed  to  be  at  Lemnos  when  he  was  young.  He  fre¬ 
quented  the  fchooU  of  the  fophifls  ;  and  he  mentions 
his  having  heard  Damianus  of  Ephefus,  Proclus  Nau- 
cratitas,  and  Iiippodromus  of  LarifTa.  Phis  feems  to 
prove  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severn*, 
from  193  to  2  12,  when  thofe  fophifls  flounfhed.  He 
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became  known  afterwards  to  Severus’s  wife  Julia  An- 
gufta,  and  was  one  of  thofe  learned  men  whom  this 
■  philofophic  emprefa  had  continually  about  her.  It  was 
by  her  command  that  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
Tysnentis,  as  lie  relates  himfelf  in  the  fame  place  where 
he  informs  us  of  his  connections  with  that  learned  ladv. 
Suidas  and  Hefythius  fay  that  he  was  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  firfl  at  Athens  and  then  at  Rome,  from  the 
reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  Phiiippus,  who  obtained  the 
empire  in  244. 

Philoilratus’s  celebrated  work  is  his  Life  of  Apol¬ 
lonius ;  which  has  erioneoufly  been  attributed  to  Lu¬ 
cian,  becaufe  it  has  been  printed  with  fome  of  th*t 
author’s  pieces.  Philoftratus  endeavours,  as  Cyril  ob- 
ferve6,  to  reprefent  Apollonius  as  a  wonderful  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  perfon  ;  rather  to  be  admired  and  adored 
as  a  god  than  to  he  confidered  as  a  mere  man.  Hence 
Eunapius,  in  the  preface  to  his  Lives  of  the  Sophitts, 
fays  that  the  proper  title  of  that  work  would  have 
been,  The  Coming  of  a  God  to  Men  ;  and  Hierocles,  in 
his  book  againfl  the  Chriflians  which  was  called  Pbila/c- 
thes ,  and  which  was  refuted  by  Eufebius  in  a  vork  Hill 
extant,  among  other  things  drew  a  comparison  between 
Apollonius  and  Jefus  Chrift.  It  has  always  been  fup- 
pofed  that  Philoflratus  compofed  his  work  with  a  view 
to  diferedit  the  miracles  and  dodlrines  of  our  Lord, 
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by  fitting  up  other  miracles  and  other  doftrines  agfftnft 
them,  and  this  fuppolition  may  be  true;  but  that  Apol- 
lonius  was  really  an  impoftor  and  magician  may  not  be 
fo  certain.  He  may,  for  what  we  know,  have  been  a 
wife  and  excellent  perfon  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Eufebius,  though  he  had  the  word  opinion  of  Philo- 
ftratus’s  hiftory,  fays  nothing  ill  of  Apollonius.  He 
concluded  that  that  hiftory  was  written  to  oppofe  the 
hiftory  of  Jefus;  and  the  ufe  which  the  ancient  infidels 
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made  of  it  juftifies  his  opinion  ;  but  he  draws  no  in¬ 
formation  from  it  with  regard  to  Apollonius.  It 
would  have  been  improper  to  have  done  fo ;  fince  the 
fophiilical  and  affefted  ftyle  of  Philoftratus,  the  fources 
from  whence  he  owns  his  materials  to  have  been  drawn, 
and,  above  all,  the  absurdities  and  con  traditions  with 
which  he  abounds,  plainly  (how  his  hiilory  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  a  colleftion  of  fables,  either  invented  or  at 
lead;  embellifhed  by  himfelf. 

The  works  of  Philoftratus,  however,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  critics  of  the  fi'rft  clafs.  Grsevius  had 
intended  to  have  given  a  coireft  edition  of  them,  as 
appears  from  the  preface  of  Meric  Cafaubon  to  a  differ- 
tation  upon  an  intended  edition  of  Homer,  printed  at 
London  in  t6;8,  8vo.  So  had  Bentley,  who  defigned 
to  add  a  new  Latin  verfion  nf  his  notes  ;  and  Fabncius 
fays  that  he  faw  the  firft  Iheet  of  Bentley’s  edition 
printed  at  Leipfic  in  1691.  Both  thefe  defigns 
were  dropped.  A  veiy  exaft  and  beautiful  edition 
was  pubhfhed  at  length  at  Leipfic,  1 709,  in  folio,  by 
Olearius,  profeffor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
in  that  univerfity  ;  who  has  proved  himfelf  perfeftly 
qualified  for  the  work  he  undertook,  an$  fliown  all  the 
judgment,  learning,  and  induftry,  that  are  required  in 
an  excellent  editor. 

At  the  end  of  Apollonius’s  Life  there  are  97  Letters 
which  go  under  hi3  name.  They  are  not,  however, 
believed  to  be  his ;  the  ftyle  of  them  being  very  af- 
fefted,  and  like  that  of  a  fophift,  while  they  bear  in 
other  refpefts  all  the  marks  of  a  forgery.  Philoftratus 
[ays  that  he  faw  a  collection  of  Apollonius’s  Letters 
in  Hadrian’s  library  at  Antium,  but  had  not  inferred 
them  all  among  thefe.  They  are  (liort,  and  have  in 
them  little  elfe  than  moral  fentetices.  The  Lives  of 
the  Sophifts  contain  many  things  which  are  to  be  met 
with  nowhere  elfc.  The  Heroics  of  Philoftratus  are 
only  a  dialogue  between  a  vintner  of  Thracian  Cher- 
fonefus  and  a  Phoenician,  in  which  the  former  draws 
chirafters  of  Homer’s  heroes,  and  reprefents  feveral 
things  differently  from  that  poet ;  and  this  upon  the 
faith  of  Protelilaus’s  ghoft,  who  had  lately  vifited  his 
farm,  which  was  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  this  hero. 
Olearius  conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  Phi- 
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Philoftratus’*  Letters;  but  fome  of  thefe,  though  it  is 
not  eaiy  to  determine  which,  were  written  by  a  nephew 
to  our  Philoftratus,  of  the  fame  name,  as  were  alfo  the 
laft  eighteen  in  the  book  of  images.  This  is  the  rea-  ' 
fon  why  the  title  runs  not  Philcjlrati,  but  Philollratorum 
qua  fup erf unt  omnia . 

There  were  many  perfons  of  the  name  of  Philoftratus 
among  the  ancients  ;  and  there  were  many  other  works 
of  the  Philoftratus  here  recorded,  but  no  others  are 
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a  r  •  V.  T.  *  wLtauiuty ,  tn*u  rni-  immediately  torgave  hii 
ftratus  deltgn  in  this  dialogue  was  fecretly  to  ctiti-  about  j8o  years  before 
"  fonic  tmn£s  ln  Homer,  which  he  durft  not  do  PHILTER  or  Ph 
dpenly  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  then  paid  to 
him,  and  for  fear  of  the  odium  which  Zoilus  and  others 
hac  incurred  by  cenfuring  him  too  freely.  The 
images  are  elegant  defections  and  illullrations  of  fome 
ancient  paintings  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
fine  arts :  to  which'Oleatius  has  fubjqined  the  deferip. 
tion  of  fome  flatties  by  Cailiftratus ;  for  the  fame  rea- 
ion  that  he  fubjoined  Eufebius’s  book  againft  Hiero- 
cles  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Apollonius,  namely, 
becaufe  the  fubjefts  of  thefe  refpeftive  works  are  re- 
atecl  to  each  other.  The  laft  piece  is  a  colkftion  of 
VOL.  XIV.  Part  II. 


extant  befides  thofe  we  have  mentioned. 

PHILOTIS,  a  fervant  maid  at  Rome,  faved  her 
countrymen  from  deftruftion.  After  the  fiege  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates  affembled  an  army, 
and  marched  againft  the  capital,  demanding  all  the 
wives  and  danghters  in  the  city  as  the  only  conditions 
of  peace.  This  demand  aftonifhed  the  fenatort ;  and 
when  they  refilled  to  comply,  Philotis  advifed  thci'i 
to  end  all  their  female  flaves  difguifed  in  matron’s 
clothes,  and  fhe  offered  to  march  herfelf  at  the  head. 

I  ler  advice  was  followed ;  and  when  the  Fidenates  had 
feaftecl  late  in  the  evening’,  and  were  quite  intoxicated 
and  fallen  afleep,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  fignai 
tor  her  countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  whole  - 
was  fuccefsful  j  the  Fidenates  were  conquered;  and 
the  fenate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  female  flaves, 
permitted  them  to  appear  in  the  drefs  of  the  Roman 
matrons. 

PHILOXENUS,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
received  Cilicia  at  the  general  divifion  of  the  provinces. 

- A  fon  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  given  to  Pelopidas 

as  an  lioftage. - A  dythyrambic  poet  of  Cythera. 

He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Dionyfius  tyrant  of  Sicily 
for  fome  time,  till  he  offended  him  by  feducing  one  of 
his  female  fingers.  During  his  confinement  Philoxe- 
nus  compofed  an  allegorical  poem  called  Cyclop*  ;  in 
which  he  had  delineated  the  charnfter  of  the  tyrant 
under  the  name  ©f  Polyphemus,  and  reprefented  his 
miftrefs  under  the  name  of  Galatsea,  and  himfelf  un¬ 
der  that  of  Ulyffes.  The  tyrant,-  who  was  fond  of 
writing  poetry,  and  of  being  applauded,  removed  Phi. 
loxenus  from  his  dungeon  ;  but  the  poet  refufed  to 
purchafe  his  liberty  by  faying  things  unworthy  of  him. 
fdr,  and  applauding  the  wretched  veifes  of  Dionyfius 
and  therefore  he  was  fent  to  the  quarries.  Being  fee 
at  liberty,  he  fome  time  after  Was  afked  his  opinion  at 
a  feaft  about  fome  verfes  which  Dionyfius  had  juft  re¬ 
peated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had  received  with  the 
greateft  applaufe.  Philoxenus  gave  no  anfwer,  but  he 
ordered  the  guards  that  furrounded  the  tyrant’s  table 
to  take  him  back  to  the  quarries.  Dionyfius  was 
pieafed  with  his  pleafantry  and  with  his  firmnefs,  and 
immediately  forgave  him^  Philoxenus  died  at  Ephefus 


Chrift. 

.  •  Philtre,  (Phlltrum),  in  pharma* 
cy,  &c.  a  drainer. 

Philter,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  drug  or  preparation 
which  it  is  pretended  will  excite  love.— The  word  is 

formed  from  the  Greek  <«  I  |ove  »  or  K 

“  lover.”  * 

Philters  are  diftinguifhed  into  true  and  fpurious,  and 
were  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  excite  love. 
(See  Love  in  medicine.)  The  fpurious  are  fpells  or 
charms,  fuppofed  to  have  an  effeft  beyond  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  by  fome  magic  virtue  ;  fuch  are  thofe 

faid  to  be  given  by  old  women,  witches,  &c _ The  true 
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philters  are  thofe  fuppofed  to  work  their  effect  by  fome 
natural  and  magnetical  power.  There  are  many  grave 
authors  who  believe  the  reality  of  tliefe  philters,  and 
allege  matter  of  faft  in  confirmation  of  their  fentnuents: 
among  the  reft,  Van  Helmont,  who  fays,  that  upon 
holding  a  certain  herb  in  his  hand  for  fome  time,  and 
taking  afterwards  a  little  dog  by  the  foot  with  the  fame 
hand,  the  dog  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
quite  deferted  his  former  matter;  which  he  pretends  to 
account  for  thus  :  The  heat  communicated  to  the  herb, 
not  coming  alone,  but  animated  by  the  emanations  of 
the  natural  fpirits,  determines,  the  herb  towards  the 
man,  and  identifies  it  to  him  :  having  then  received 
this  ferment,  it  attracts  the  fpirit  of  the  other  objeS 
magnetically,  and  gives  it  an  amorous  motion.  But 
this  is  mere  cant ;  and  all  philters,  whatever  fads  may 
be  alleged,  are  mere  chimeras. 

PHILYCA,  in  botany.  SeePHYLiCA. 

PHILYRA  (fab.  hift.),' was  one  of  the  Oceani- 
des,  whom  Saturn  met  in  Thrace.  The  god,  to  efcape 
from  the  vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed  himfelf  into  a 
hotfe,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Philyra,-  by  whom  he 
had  a  fon  half  a  man  and  half  a  horfe,  called  Chiron. 
Philyra  was  fo  attiamed  of  giving  birth  to  fuch  a  raon- 
Her,  that  (he  entreated  the  gods  to  change  her  na¬ 
ture.  She  was  accordingly  metamorphofed  into  a 
tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks. 

PHIMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  of  the  penis, 
in  which  the  prepuce  is  fo  ftrift  or  tenfe,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  back  over  the  glan6.  See  Surgery. 

PHINEHAS.or.ss  the  Jews  pronounce  it,PiucHAS, 
was  the  fon  of  Eleazar,  and  grandfon  of  Aaron.  He  was 
the  third  high  priell  of  the  Jews,  and  difcharged  this 
office  from  the  year  of  the  world  2571,  till  towards 
the  year  2590.  He  is  particularly  commended  in 
Scripture  for  the  zeal  he  Ihowed  in  vindicating  the 
glory  of  God,  when  the  Midianites  had  feat  their 
daughters  Into  the  camp  of  Ifrael,  to  tempt  the  He¬ 
brews  to  fornication  and  idolatry.  For  Zimn  having 
publicly  entered  Into  the  tent  of  a  Midiamtifh  woman 
named  Cezbi,  Phinehas  arofe  up  from  among  the  people 
(Numb.  xxv.  7,  &c.),  took  a  javelin  in  hw  hand,  en¬ 
tered  after  Zimri  into  that  infamous  place,  and  itab- 
bed  both  man  and  woman  at  one  blow,  in  thofe  parts 
that  were  chiefly  concerned  in  this  criminal  commerce. 
Upon  which  the  plague  or  diftemper  ceafed  with 
which  the  Lord  had  already  begun  to  pumfli  the  If- 
raelites.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world,  2553. 

Then  the  Lord  faid  to  Mofes,  Pbinehas  the  fon  of 
Eleazar  the  high-prieft  has  turned  away  my  wrath 
from  the  children  of  Ifrael,  becaufe  he  has  been  zea¬ 
lous  in  my  caufe,  and  has  hindered  me  from  deftroying 
them:  wherefore  acquaint  him,  that  1  give  him-my 
covenant  of  peace,  and  the  priefthood  fhall  be  given 
to  his  pofterity  by  a  perpetual  covenant,  becaufe  he 
has  been  zealous  for  his  God,  and  has  made  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  crime  of  the  children  of  Ifrael.  Phis 
promife  that  the  Lord  made  to  Phinehas,  to  give  him 
the  priefthood  by  a  perpetual  covenant,  interpreters 
obferve,  evidently  included  this  tacit  condition,  that 
his  children  fhould  continue  faithful  and  obedient, 
fince  we  know  that  the  priefthood  patted  out  of  the 
family  of  Eleazar  and  Phinehas  to  that  of  Ithamar, 
and  that  it  returned  not  to  the  pofterity  of  Eleazar 
till  after  about  150  years.  .  f 

This  is  what  we  find  concerning  the  tranflation  ol 


the  high-priefthood  from  one  family  to  the  other. 

This  dignity  continued  in  the  race  of  Phinehas,  from 
Aaron  down  to  the  high-prieft  Eli,  for  about  335 
years.  See  Aaron. 

The  manner  and  caufes  of  this  change  are  unknown. 

It  re-entered  again  into  the  family  of  Eleazar  under 
the  reign  of  Saul,  when  this  prince  having  put  to 
death  Abimelech,  and  the  other  priefts  of  Nob,  he 
gave  the  high-priefthood  to  Zadok,  who  was  of  the 
race  of  Phinehas.  At  the  fame  time,  David  had  A* 
biathar  with  him,  of  the  race  of  Eli,  who  perform¬ 
ed  the  functions  of  high-prieft.  So  that  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  continued  the  priefthood  to  Za¬ 
dok  and  Abiathar  conjointly.  But  towards  the  end 
of  David’s  reign,  Abiathar  having  efpoufed  the  inte- 
reft  of  Adonijah,  to  the  prejudice  of  Solomon,  he 
was  in  difgrace,  and  Zadok  only  was  acknowledged 
33  high-ptieft.  The  priefthood  continued  in  his  fa¬ 
mily  till  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  even  to 
the  deftruftion  of  the  temple.  But  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Zadok’s  priefthood  alone,  and  the  exclufion. 
of  Abiathar,  to  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  is  1084  years. 

We  read  of  another  memorable  aftion  of  Phinehas, 
in  which  he  ftill  Ihowed  his  zeal  for  the  Lord.  1  his 
was  when  the  Ifraelites  that  were  beyond  Jordan  had 
raifed  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  a  vaft  heap  of  . 
earth  (Jofh.  xxii.30,  31.).  Thofe  on  the  other  fide  fear¬ 
ing  they  were  going  to  forfake  the  Lord,  and  fet  up 
another  religion,  deputed  phinehas  and  other  chief 
men  among  them,  to  go  and  inform  themfelves  of  the 
reafon  of  eredling  this  monument.  But  when  they 
had  found  that  it  was  in  commemoration  of  their 
union  and  common  original,  Phinehas  took  occalion 
from  thence  to  praife  the.  Lord,  faying,  “  We  know 
that  the  Lord  i6  with  its,  fince  you  are  not  guilty  of 
that  prevarication  we  fufpe&ed  you  were.” 

We  do  not  exaftly  know  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Phinehas.  But  as  he  lived  after  the  death  of  Jofhua, 
and  before  the'firft  fervitude  under  Chulhan-rifha- 
thaim,  during  the  time  that  there  were  neither  kings 
nor  judges  in  the  land,  and  every  one  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  (Judges  xvii.  6.  xviii.  1.  xxi. 
24.)  ;  his  death  is  put  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2590.  It  was  under  his  pontificate  that  the  ftory  of 
Micah  happened,  as  alfo  that  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
when  they  made  a  conqueft  of  Lei  fir  !  and  the  enor¬ 
mity  that  was  committed  upon  the  wife  of  the  Le- 
vite  of  the  mountain  of  Ephraim  (Judges  xx.  28.)- 
Phinehas’s  fucceffor  in  the  high-priefthood  was  Abie- 
zer,  or  Abifhuah. 

The  Rabbins  allow  a  very  long  life  to  Phinehas- 
There  are  fome  who  believe  he  lived  to  the  time  of 
the  high-prieft  Eli,  or  even  to  the  time  of  Samfon- 
Others  will  have  it,  that  he  was  the  fame  as  Eli,  or. 
rather  as  the  prophet  Elias,  which  would  ftid  prolong 
his  life  for  feveral  ages. 

PHINEUS  (fab.  hift.),  was  a  fon  of  Agenor,  king 
of  Phoenicia,  or  according  to  fome  of  Neptune.  He  be¬ 
came  king  of  Thrace,  or,  according  to  the  greater  part 
of  mythologifts,  of  Bithynia.  He  married  Cleopatra- the 
daughter  of  Boreas,  called,  by  fome  Cleobulajxy  whom  he 
had  Plexippua  and  Pandion.  After  her  death.he  married 
Idasa  the  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Ida*,  jealous  of  his  for¬ 
mer  wife’s  children, accufed  them  of  attempts  upon  their 
father’s  life  and  crown,  or,  as  others  affeit,  of  attempts, 
upon  her  virtue  ;  on  which  they  were  condemned^ 
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tfhleboto-  Phineus  to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty 
my  was  foon  after  punifhed  by  the  gods;  for  ]Phineu8  fud- 
.  *1  denly  became  blind,  and  the  Harpies  were  fent  by  Ju« 
,  i  *i  piter  to  keep  him  in  continual  alarm,  and  to  fpoil  the 
meats  which  were  placed  on  his  table.  He  Was  after¬ 
wards  delivered  from  thefe  dangerous  monfters  by  his 
brothers-in  law  Zetes  and  Calais,  who  purfued  them 
as  far  as  the  Strophades.  He  likewife  recovered  his 
fight  by  means  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  hofpitality,  and  whom  he  mftru&ed 
in  the  ealiefl  and  fpeedieft  way  of  arriving  in  Colchis. 
The  caufes  of  the  blindnefs  of  Phineus  are  a  matter 
of  difpute  among  the  ancients  ;  fome  fuppofing  that 
this  was  infli&ed  by  Boreas  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
grandfon  ;  while  others  attribute  it  to  the  anger  of 
Neptune,  becaiife  he  had  dire&ed  the  Tons  of  Phry- 
xus  how  to  efcape  from  Colchis  to  Greece.  Many, 
however,  imagine  that  it  proceeded  from  his  having 
rafhly  attempted  to  develope  futurity';  while  others  af- 
fert  that  Zetes  and  Calais  put  out  his  eyes  on  account 
of  his  cruelty  to  their  nephews.  The  fecond  wife  of 
Phineus  iS  called  by  fome  Diay  Eurytia ,  Danaey  and 
Idothea .  —  He  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

PHLEBOTOMY",  the  opening  of  a  vein  with  a 
proper  fharp-edged  and  pointed  inftrument,  in  order 
to  let  out  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  either  for  the 
prefervation  or  recovery  of  a  perfon’s  health.  See 
Surgery  . 

PHLEGM,  in  the  animal  economy,  one  of  the 
four  humours  whereof  the  ancients  fuppofed  the  blood 
to  be  compofed.  The  chemifts  make  phlegm  or  water 
an  elementary  body  ;  the  qharaders  of  which  are  flui¬ 
dity,  infipidity,  and  volatility. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES,  in  medicine,  a  term  an¬ 
ciently  made  ufe  of  for  fuch  medicines  as  were  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  endowed  with  the  property  of  purging  off 
phlegm;  fuch  as  hermoda&yls, agaric,  turbith, jalap, &c. 

PHLEGMATIC, among  phyficians,  an  appellation 
given  to  that  habit  or  temperament  of  body  wherein 
phlegm  is  predominant ;  which  gives  rife  to  catarrhs, 
coughs,  &c. 

PHLEGMON,  denotes  an  external  inflammation 
and  tumor,  attended  with  a  burning  heat. 

PHLEGON,  who  was  furnamed  Tra/Iianus,  was 
born  in  Trallis  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  was  the  empe¬ 
ror  Hadrian’s  freed  man,  and  lived  to  the  18th  year 
of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  as  is  evident  from  his  mentioning 
the  confuls  of  that  year.  He  wrote  feveral  works  of 
great  erudition,  of  which  we  have  nothing  left  but 
fragments.  Among  thefe  was  a  Hiftory  of  the  Olym¬ 
piads,  A  Treatife  of  Long-lived  Perfons,  and  another 
of  Wonderful  Things  ;  the  fhort  and  broken  remains 
of  which  Xylander  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  Bafil  in  1568,  with  the  Greek  and  with 

notes.  Meurflus  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  them 

with  his  notes  at  Leyden,  in  1622.  The  titles  of 

part  of  the  reft  of  Phlegon’s  writings  are  preferved  by 
Suidas.  It  i3  fuppofed  that  the  Hiftory  of  Hadrian, 
publifhed  under  Phlegon’s  name,  was  written  by  Ha¬ 
drian  himfelf,  from  this  paffage  of  Spartianus  :  “  Ha¬ 
drian  thirfted  fo  much  after  fame  (fays  he),  that  he 
gave  the  books  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  by  himfelf, 
to  his  freedmen,  commanding  them  to  publifli  tliofe 
Looks  under  their  own  names  ;  for  we  are  told  that 
Hadrian  wrote  Phlegon’s  books.” 

Phlegon’s  name  has  been  more  familiar  among  the 


moderns,  arid  his  fragments  have  had  a  greater  degree  Phleg«rit 
of  regard  paid  to  them  than  perhaps  they  deferve, 
merely  becaufe  he  has  been  fuppofed  to  fpeak  of  the  * 
darknefs  which  prevailed  during  our  Lord’s  paflion. 

The  book  in  which  the  words  are  contained  is  loft  5 
but  Eufebius  has  preferved  them  in  his  Chronicon .  They 
are  thefe  :  “  In  the  4th  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad, 
there  was  a  greater  and  more  remarkable  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  than  any  that  had  ever  happened  before  :  for  at 
the  fixth  hour  the  day  was  fo  turned  into  the  darknefs 
of  night,  that  the  very  ftars  in  the  firmament  were 
viftble;  and  there  was  ^n  earthquake  in  Bitliynia 
which  threw  down  many  houfes  in  the  city  of  Nicaea.” 

Eufebius  thinks  that  thefe  words  of  Phlegon  related 
to  the  prodigies  which -accompanied  Chrift’s  cruci¬ 
fixion  ;  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church  have 
thought  the  fame :  but  this  opinion  is  liable  to  many 
difficulties  ;  for  no  man  had  ever  a  ftronger  defire  than 
Phlegon  to  compile  marvellous  events,  and  to  obferve 
the  fupernatural  circumftances  in  them.  How  was  it 
then  poffible  that  a  man  of  this  turn  of  mind  fliould 
not  have  taken  notice  of  "the  molt  furprifing  circum* 
ftance  in  the  eclipfe  which  it  is  imagined  lie  hints  at, 
viz.  its  happening  on  the  day  when  the  moon  was  at 
the  full  ?  But  had  Phlegon  done  this,  Eufebius  would 
not  have  omitted  it;  and  Origen  would  not  have  faid 
that  Phlegon  had  omitted  this  particular. 

It  was  a  matter  of  controverfy  fome  time  ago, 
whether  Phlegon  really  fpoke  of  the  darknefs  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord  s  paffion;  and  many  diflertacions 
were  written  on  both  fide3  of  the  queftion.  This  difpute 
was  occafioned  by  the  above  paffage  from  Phlegon  be¬ 
ing  left  out  in  an  edition  of  Clarke’s  Boyle’s  Lednres, 
publifhed  after  his  death,  at  the  inflance  of  Sykes’ 
who  had  fuggefted  to  Clarke,  that  an  undue  ftrefs  had 
been  laid  upon  it.  Whifton,  who  informs,  us  of  this 
affair,  expreffes  great  difpleafure  againft  Sykes,  and 
calls  “  the  fuggeflion  groundlefs.”  Upon  this,  Sykes 
publifhed  “  A  Diflertation  on  the  Eclipfe  men¬ 
tioned  by  Phlegon  :  or,  “  An  Inquiry  whether  that 
Eclipfe  had  any  relation  to  the  darknefs  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  our  Saviour’s  Paffion,  1732,”  8vo.  Sykes 
concludes  it  to  be  moft  probable  that  Phlegon  had  in 
view  a  natural  eclipfe  which  happened  November  24. 
in  the  ift  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  Olympiad  in  which  Chrift  was  crucified. 

Many  pieces  were  written  againft  him,  and  to  fome  of 
them  he  replied  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  a  controverfy  which 
concerns  the  learned  world  merely,  fince  the  caufe  of 
religion  is  but  little  affe&ed  by  it. 

Photius  blames  Phlegon  for  expatiating  too  much  on 
trifles,  and  for  colle&ing  too  great  a  number  of  an- 
fwers 'pronounced  by  the  oracles.  “  His  ftyle  (he 
tells  us)  is  not  altogether  flat  and  mean,  nor  does  it 
everywhere  imitate  the  Attic  manner  of  writing. 

But  otherwife,  the  over  nice  accuracy  and  care  with 
which  he  Computes  the  Olympiad®,  and  relates  the 
names  of  the  contefts,  the  tranfadtions,  and  even 
oracles,  is  not  only  very  tirefome  to  the  reader,  where¬ 
by  a  cloud  is  thrown  over  all  other  particulars  in  that 
book,  but  the  diction  is  thereby  rendered  unpleafant 
and  ungrateful  ;  and  indeed  he  is  every  moment  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  anfwers  pronounced  by  all  kinds. of  deities.” 

PHLOGISTON,  a  terra  uled  by  chemitls  to  ex- 
p refs  a  principle  which  was  fuppofed  to  enter  the  com- 
pofition  of  various  bodies. 
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Phlogiftom  The  bodies  which  were  thought  to  contain  it  in 
the  larged  quantity  are  the  inflammable  fubftances ; 
and  the  property  which  thefe  fubftances  pofTefs  of  be¬ 
ing  fufceptible  of  inflammation  was  thought  to  de¬ 
pend  on  this  principle  ;  and  hence  it  was  fometimes 
called  the  Principle  of  Inflammability .  Inflammation, 

according  to  this  do&rine,  was  the  feparation  of  this 
principle  or  phlogifton  from  the  other  matter  which 
compofcd  the  combuftible  body.  As  its  feparation 
was  always  attended  with  the  emiflion  of  light  and 
heat,  fome  of  the  chemifts  concluded  that  it  was  light 
and  heat  combined  with  other  matter  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  or  that  it  was  fome  highly  elaftic  and  very  fub- 
tile  matter,  on  certain  modifications  of  which  heat 
and  light  depended. 

Another  claf*  of  bodies  which  were  fuppofed  to 
contain  phlogifton  are  the  metals ;  and  the  chemifts 
fuppofed  that  the  peculiar  luftre  of  the  metals  depend¬ 
ed  on  this  principle.  Of  this  they  thought  themfelves 
convinced  by  the  evidence  of  their  fenfesin  two  ways; 
viz.  firft,  becaufe  by  expoling  a  metal  to  the  action 
of  a  long  continued  heat,  it  loft  its  metallic  luftre,  and 
was  converted  into  an  earthy*like  fubftance  called  calx 
metallicus  ;  and  fccondly,  becaufe  by  mixing  this  calx 
with  any  inflammable  fubftance  whatever,  and  fubjedt- 
ing  the  mixture  to  certain  operations,  the  inflammable 
matter  difappeare  1,  and  the  metal  was  reftored  to  its 
former  ftate  and  luftre,  without  fuffering  much  dimi* 
nution  in  quantity,  efpecially  if  the  procefles  had  been 
conduced  with  care  and  attention. 

This  fa&  relative  to  the  metals  was  thought  to  be 
a  full  demonftration  of  itfelf,  independent  of  other 
proofs  which  were  brought  to  fuppoit  the  doctrine. 
Thefe  were,  that  a  combuftible  body,  by  the  add  of  in¬ 
flammation  ( i.e .  by  the  diflipation  of  its  phlogifton  in 
the  form  of  heat  and  light),  was  converted  into  a  body 
that  was  no  longer  combuftible,  but  which  might  have 
its  property  of  combuftibility  reftored  to  it  again  by 
mixing  the  incombuftible  remains  with  any  kind  of  in¬ 
flammable  matter,  and  fubmitting  the  mixture  to  cer¬ 
tain  procefles.  In  this  way  the  body  wa9  reftoted 
to  its  former  ftate  of  inflammability. 

They  were  alfo  at  fome'  pa ‘ns  to  prove  that  the 
phlogflon  or  the  principle  of  inflammability  was  the  fame 
in  all  inflammable  bodies  and  in  the  metals.  This 
identity  of  phlogifton  they  thought  to  be  evident 
from  the  fadt,  that  the  calx  of  a  metal  might  be  re- 
flored  to  its  metallic  ftate,  or  that  the  remains  after 
the  conabuflion  of  a  combuftible  body  might  be  again 
reftored  to  its  original  ftate  of  combuftihility  by  the 
addition  of  any  inflammable  body  whatever,  taken 
cither  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms. 

Thefe  and  feveral  other  fads  were  brought  to  prove, 
not  only  the  exiftence  of  phlogifton,  but  its  effects  in 
mixture  with  other  fubftances ;  and  the  objedtions 
which  were  made  againft  the  dodtrine  were  removed 
with  wonderful  ingenuity.  The  chief  objedtion  againft 
it  was,  that  if  the  inflammation  of  a  combuftible  body, 
or  the  converfion  of  a  metal  into  calx,  depends  on  the 
diflipation  or  extrication  of  phlogifton  ;  then  it  muft 
follow,  that  the  remains  of  a  combuftible  body  after 
inflammation,  and  the  calx  of  the  metal,  muft  be  lefs 
than  the  matter  from  which  they  were  produced  :  but 
this  is  contrary  to  fadt ;  for  when  we  colledl  with  care 
all  the  vapour  into-  which  the  pureft  inflammable  bo¬ 
dies  are  converted  by  conabuflion,  thefe  incombuftible 
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remains  are  much  heavier  than  the  inflammable  body  Phlogifton. 
was  from  which  they  were  produced,  and  the  calx  in-  —v—** 
to  which  a  metal  is  converted  by  long  expofure  to  the 
a&ion  of  heat  is  heavier  than  the  metal  from  which 
it  was  produced.  This  confideration  made  feveral 
people  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  dodlriae  ;  but  the 
dljeclion  was  removed  by  faying,  that  phlogifton  was 
fo  fabtile,  a?  not  only  to  have  no  weight,  but  to  pof- 
fefs  an  sbfolute  levity  ;  and  that  when  it  was  taker* 
from  an  abfohitely  heavy  body,  that  body  muft,  by 
loftng  fo  much  abfolute  levity,  become  heavier,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  algebraifts  fay,  that  a  pofuive 
quantity  is  augmented  by  the  fubftradlion  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  quantity.  This  fophifm  fatftfied  the  minds  of  moll 
of  the  chemifts,  efpecially  thofe  who  were  algebraifts. 

The  opinion  that  phlogifton  was  heat  and  light 
fomehow  combined  with  other  matter,  was  proved,, 
not  only  by  the  fa&,  that  heat  and  light  were  emitted 
from  a  combuftible  body  during  its  combuftion,but  from 
the  redu&ion  of  certain  metallic  calces  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  metallic  ftate  again,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  by 
Ample  expofure  to  heat  and  light.  The  white  calx 
.of  filver  for  inftance,  when  expofed  in  clofe  fealed 
glafs  veflels  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  fun,  refumes  a 
black  tinge,  and  is  in  part  reltored  to  its  metallic  luftre 
without  any  addition  whatever  ;  but  then  this  reftora- 
tion,  like  the  others  above -mentioned,  is  attended  with 
a  lofs  of  weight. 

Befides  conilituting  the  principal  part  of  inflam¬ 
mable  bodies  and  metals,  phlogifton  \v$s  thought  to 
be  the  caufe  of  colour  in  all  vegetable  and  animal  fub¬ 
ftances.  This  was  concluded  from  the  fa&  of  plants 
growing  white  when  defended  from  the  a&ion  of  the 
full’s  rays,  and  in  having  their  green  colour  reftored 
by  expqfure  to  his  rays  again  ;  and  fo  far  did  the  che¬ 
mifts  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deceived,  that  they  a&u- 
ally  thought  the  green  colouring  matter,  which  they/ 
extrafted  from  frefh  plants  by  certain  chemical  pro¬ 
cefles,  to  be  an  inflammable  fubftance.  A  very  mate¬ 
rial  obje£tion  was  made  to  this  argument,  viz.  if 
plants  owe  their  colour  to  phlogifton  imparted  by 
the  fun’s  rays,  why  do  the  fun’s  rays  deftroy  vegetable 
colours  that  are  expofed  to  them  ?  for  we  know  that 
the  fun’s  rays  are  very  effectual  in  diminifhing  the 
luftre  of  cloth  dyed  with  vegetable  colours,  and  in 
bleaching  or  taking  out  various  ftains  from  linen  and 
other  fubftances.  All  this  was  removed  by  faying,  that 
the  fun’s  rays  poffefled  different  powers  on  living  and 
on  dead  vegetable  matter,  and  that  the  living  vegetables 
had  the  power  of  abforbing  phlogifton  from  the  fun’s 
rays,  which  dead  vegetable  matter  had  not. 

Since  the  exiftence  of  phlogifton,  as  a  chemical  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  compofition  of  certain  bodies,  ,  is  now  fully 
proved  to  be  falfe,  we  (hall  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  any  farther  obfervations  on  it,  except  adding,, 
that  although  the  chemifts  were  fatisfied  with  the 
proofs  they  gave  of  its  reality,  they  were  never  able 
to  exhibit  it  in  a  feparate  ftate,  or  (how  it  in  a  pure 
form,  un mixed  with  other  matter. 

Phlogifton  feems  to  have  been  admitted  as 'a  prin* 
ciple  in  the  compofition  of  certain  bodies^and  to  have 
been  fuppofed  the  caufe  of  certain  modifications  of’ 
matter,  merely  with  a  view  to  explain  fome  of  thofe: 
natural  phenomena  which  the  authors  of  it  were  un¬ 
able  to  explain  on  other  principles.  Subfequent  di£ 
coveries  in  natural  philofopby  and  in  chemiftry  have 
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Pblogiften.  reprefen  ted  things  In  a  very  different  light  from  that 
'  In,  which  the  old  chemift3  viewed  them.  The  old  che- 
mifts  knew  nothing  but  chemiftry ;  they  feldom  ex. 
tended  their  views  to  the  obfervation  of  objefts  be¬ 
yond  their  laboratories,  and  it  was  not  till  philofophers 
became  chemifts,  and  chemifts  philofophers,  that  che- 
iJuitry  began  to  wear  the  garb  of  fcience.  The  epoch 
»n  which  this  change  began  was  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Verulam,  who  firit  removed  the  dimnefo  from  the  che- 
mift’s  eyes,  and  to  him  fucceeded  the  Honourable  Mr 
Slr  Ifaac  Newton,  with  the  little  afiiftance 
which  his  predeceffors  in  this  branch  of  fcience  afford- 
ed  him,  is  in  real.ty  the  firft  who  eltabliftied  chemiftry 
on  nent ifi c  ground.  It  muft,  however,  be  acknow. 
ledged,  that  although  he  made  a  great  progrefs,  he  left 
much  undone  ;  and  fubfequent  chemifts,  who  were  lefs 
accurate  obfervers  of  nature,  admitted  principles  un- 
warrantably  From  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
till  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century,  no  real  improve¬ 
ment  was  made  in  feientific  chemiftry;  and  the  pro- 
greis  this  fcience  has  made  fince  that  period  is  owing 
to  the  important  difeovery  of  the  exiftence  of  heat  in 
a  ftate  of  compofition  with  other  matter.  Heat  thus 
combined  lofes  its  adtivity  or  becomes  infenfible,  juft 
m  the  fame  way  as  any  other  adive  fubftance  lofes  its 
apparent  qualities  in  compofition.  Acids,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  combined  in  a  certain  proportion  with 
fubftances  for  which  they  have  ftrong  attraftion,  as 
alkalis  or  abforbent  earths,  lofe  all  their  obvious  acid 
qualities,  and  the  compound  turns  out  mild,  and  to¬ 
tally  conceals  the  acid  which  it  contains.  In  a  fimi- 
ar  manner,  heat,  when  combined  in  certain  propor¬ 
tions  with  other  matter,  lofes  its  fenfifele  qualities,  and 
the  compound  conceals  the  heat  which  it  contains. 
Ideal,  in  this  combined  ftate,  was  called  by  its  ingeni- 
ous  difeoverer,  Dr  Black,  latent  heat,  and  it  waa  found 
»o  be  very  abundant  m  the  atmofphere,  which  owes 
its  exiftence  as  an  elaftic  fluid  to  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  that  it  contains.  After  thisdifeovery  wa?  made, 
Dr  Crawford,  conhdenng  that  air  was  abforbed  by  a 
burning  body  concluded  that  the  heat  which  appears 

h  CT^A,on.f  j\ combuftible  body,  is  the  heat 
that  had  before  exifted  in  the  air  which  was  confumed 
by  the  burning  body.  Mr  Lavoifier  and  others,  pro- 
iecutmg  this  inquiry,  found  that  the  combuftible  body 
while  it  is  burning,  umtes  with  the  bafis  of  the  air 
!".d  I  iT  thef  hef  whl?h  th.e  air  contained,  and  which 

exud  ed  CaU^  ,  C  a'rCX,ft'ng  In  the  ftate  ofalr,  is 
expelled.^  1  his  aLforption  of  the  bafis  of  the  air  by 

the  burning  body,  and  the  reduftion  of  this  bafis  to.a 

iobd  form,  accounts  for  the  increafe  of  weight  which 

a  re°afn^CqKlre\hy  !  °r’  in  0ther  words,  gives 

Ld!  ?  7  thf,matter  into  wh‘ch  a  combuftible 

body  is  converted  by  combuftion,  is  heavier  than  the 
body  from  which  it  was  produced.  The  Lme  abforn 
tion  of  a,r  is  obfervable,  when  a  metal  is  converted  in- 
t  a  calx  and  the  additional  weight  of  the  calx  is 
®  ,e  Precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air 
abforbed  during  the  calcination.  On  thefe  principles 
therefore,  we  now  explain  the  phenomena  F„  a  much 
more  fat.sfaftory  manner  than  by  the  fuppofition  of 
phfogifton,  or  a  principle  of  inflammability.  * 

A  his  theory  is  more  fully  elucidated  in  feveral  ar 
tides  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  ;  we  (hall  not 
therefore,  m  this  place,  repeat  what  the  reader  may 
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find  under  the  words  Heat,  Inflammation,  Flame,  PMogoni*, 
Chemistry,  Calcination  of  Metals,  Oxygen,  &c  Phlomis. 

P.  »LOGON17E,  a  cLfo  of  compound,  inflammable, '  - - ' 

and  metallic  foffils,  found  in  fmall  malTes  of  determi- 
nately  angular  figures;  comprehending  the  pyricubia, 
pyroctogoma,  and  pyripolygonia. 

PHLOMIS,  the  Sage-tree,  or  Jerufalem  Sane  ;  ■ 

a  genus  of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the- 
didynamu  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  14  fpecies,  al!  of 
which  have  perennial  roots,  and  of  many  tbe  (talks 
alfo  are  perennial.  The  latter  rife  from  two  to  five  or 
hx  feet  high  ;  and  are  adorned  with  yellow,  blue,  or 
purple  flowers  In  whorls.  They  are  all  ornamental 
plants;  and  deferve  a  place  in  gardens,  as  they  are 
lutnciently  hardy  to  endure  the  ordinary  winters  in 
fitu  tCraU  1  retiu're»  however,  a  pretty  warm. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are  pe-  Planting™ $ 
cuharly  adapted  to  the  (hrubbery,  viz.  the  Phlomis 
fruBicofa,  a  native  of  Soain  and  Sicily,  and  the  Phlo  Garden,n&' 
mis  purpurea.  Of  the  firft  fpecies  there  are  three  va- 
rieties,  1.  The  broad-leaved  Jerufalem  Sage- tree,  is  now 
very. common  in  our  gardens.  Its  beauty  is  great 
and  ,ts  culture  very  eafy.  It  grows  to  be  about  five  feet 
nigh,  and  lpreads  its  branches  without  order  all 
around.  The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  dirtv 
green dh,  dead,  falling,  ill-looking  bark  ;  and  this  is 
the  worft  property  of  this  fhrub  :  but  the  younger 
Ihoots  are  white  and  beautiful ;  they  are  four-corrfer. 

t0  the  tOUch-  The  leaves  are 
roundilh  and  oblong,  and  moderately  large  ;  and  thef- 

grow  oppofite  at  the  joints  of  the  fhrub  on  long  foot! 
italics  I  hey  are  hoary  to  a  degree  of  whitenefs,  and 

fthro,Lf0°T)a  kfl  3  f°  ^  W°°1Iy’  White’  tol,g'n>  and 
Itrong  I  he  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  July,  and 

Augiift  at  the  top  joints  of  the  young  ihoots,  in  forge 

whorled  bunches.  1'hey  are  of  the  lab, ated  kind,  each 

coniifting  of  two  lips,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fork- 

ed,  and  bends  over  the  other.  A  finer  yellow  can 

hardiy  be  conceived  than  the  colour,  of  which  they  are-  , 

pofTeffed  ;  and  being  large,  they  exhibit  their  golden.  * 

flowersi  at  a  great  diftance,  caufing  thereby  a  hand- 

fome  (how.  z.  The  narrow  leaved  Jerufalem  Sage-  tree  . 

is  of  lower  growth  than  the  other,  feldom  rifing  higher 

than  a  yard  or  four  feet.  This  fhrub  is  in  every  refpe& 

kkethe  other;  only  the  (hoots  feem  to  ha  via.  more 

upright  tendency  of  growth.  The  leaves  alfo,  which. 

are  narrower,  are  more  inclined  to  a  lanceolate  form  : 

!  hfey  are  numerous  in  both  the  forts,  aBd  hide  the 

deformity  of  the  bark  on  the  older  ftems,  which  renders. 

them  lefs  exceptionable  on  that  account.  In  (hort 

thele  forts  are  qualified  for  (hrubberies  of  all  kinds,  or 

to  be  fet  in  borders  of  flower-gardens,  where  they  will; 

flower,  and  be  exceeded  even  in  that  refpeft  by  very 

few  (hrubs.  3  Cretan  Sage-tree,  is  dill  of  lower  growth 

than  either  of  the  former,  feldom  arifing  to  a  yard  in> 

height.  The  leaves  are  of  the  fame  white  hoary  na- 

aT  5  nZ  Very  br°ad’  and  ftand  on  lonff  foot- 
talks.  1  he  flowers  are  alfo  of  a  delightful  yellow  co- 

four,  very  large,  and  grow  in  large  whorls,  which  give- 
trie  plant  great  beauty.  6 

The  fecond  fpecies,  which  is  Purple  Phlomis  or  Por¬ 
tugal  Sage,  is  four  feet  high;  the  (talks  are  woody., 
and  fend  forth  feveral  angular  branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  bark.  The  leaves  are  fpear  tha- 
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ped,  oblong,  woolly  underneath,  created,  and  grow 
on  Ihort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls 
from  the  joints  of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  and  have  narrow  involucra.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds  in  England:  There  is  a  variety  of  tbs  fpec.es 
with  iron-coloured  flowers,  and  another  with  flowers 

Tbere^ire 'fome  other  (hrubby  forts  of  phlomis,  of 
great  beauty  ;  but  thefe  not  only  often  lofe  their  leaves, 
and  even  branches,  from  the  fir  ft  froft,  but  are  fre- 
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eight  feet ;  the  greateft  circumference,  five  feet }  near 
the  tail,  20  inches  ;  and  the  weight  i3  about  800  lb. 
The  nofe  projects  like  that  of  a  pug-dog,  but  the  head 
rifcs  fuddenly  ;  the  teeth  lock  into  one  another  when 
the  mouth  is  (hut :  the  tongue  is  large  ;  the  eyes  are 
large  and  prominent,  and  may  be  covered  at  pleafure 
by  a  flelhy  membrane.  The  length  of  the  fore  legs 
is  24  inches  ;  they  are  like  thofe  of  other  quadrupeds, 
not  immerfed  in  the  body  like  thofe  of  feals ;  the  feet 
are  formed  with  toes  like  thofe  of  other  animals,  but 
are  covered  with  a  naked  flcin,  fo  that  externally  they 
r  .  t _ ~  •  tlip  hind-lea's  are  fixed 
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are  covered  wun  a  uaittu  nun,  ***..%.»  **«.  /  j 

and  even  branches,  trom  u«  "V  _  feem  t0  be  a  fhapelefs  mafs ;  the  hind-legs  are  fixed 

quently  wholly  deftroyed,  if  it  bappens  to  be  fe  e  .  I  P behind  i;ke  thofe  of  common  feals  ; 

dhe,  »,c  lo»  f  tv  ”S  no.  ool,  4^  »'  W-S  ^  Tf’!° 

among  perennial  flowers,  h  y  .  an;mai  makes  ufe  of  them  to  fcratch  its  head. 

elafs  as  to  lize  with  many  of  th  t  >  ’  ?  Thefe  animals  are  found  in  the  northern  feas.  They  Pennant' r 

rather  tender,  may  with  them  have  fuch  extrao  d^  ^ele  a"n‘  amazing  quintitie3  between  Kamtfchatka^  Z*, 
nary  care  as  the  owner  may  think  proper  to  a.low  butSal^  fcarcely  known  to  land  on  the '«• 

them.  .  f  .  l  Afiatic  Ihore :  nor  are  they  ever  taken  except  in  the 

The  propagation  of  the  above  forts  w, three  Kurilian  iflands,  and  from  thence  in  the  Bobro- 
already  hinted,  very  eafy,  and  is  accomP  ,  woie  More,  or  Beaver  Sea,  as  far  as  the-  Kronofki 

by  layers  or  cuttings,  t.  If  a  little  earth  b  ^  headlandi  off  the  river  Kamtfchatka,  which  compre- 
upon  the  branches  any  time  in  the  w  >  hends  only  from  50  to  56  north  latitude.  It  is  ob- 

ftrike  root  and  be  good  plants  by  the  autu  -  fcrvablc  that  they  never  double  the  fouthern  cape  of 

ing,  fit  for  any  place  Thus  eafy  >s .the  culture  by  fcrnute that  y  ^  ^  weftern  flde  In  the 

that  method.  2  The  cuttings  will  JcStafea :  but  their  great  refort  has  been  ob- 

planted  any  time  of  the  year.  Thofe  plante  f  .  to  be  to  Bering’s  iflands.  They  are  as  regu- 

ttr  ftiould  be  the  woody  (hoots  of  the  formei  fui  •  J  ■  ratory  as  birdf  of  paffage.  They  firft  appear 
Thefe  may  be  fet  clofe  m  a  Ihady  bordei  g  0ff  the  three  Kuril!  iflands  and  Kamtfchatka  in  the 

watered  in  dry  weather,  will  often  grow..  Th  8  ■  earlie£t  fpring.  There  is  not  one  female  which  does 

may  be  propagated  by  young  flips  alfo,  in  any  of  e  P  8*  ^  guch  as  are  then  taken  are 

fummer  months.  Thefe  fhould  be  p  ante  ^  7  opened,  the  young  taken  out  and  Ikinned.  They  are 

border,  like  fage,  and  well  watered.  P  Bering’s  ifland  only  on  the  weftern  Ihore, 

not  naturally  Ihady,  the  beds  mull  be  hooped,  an found  tQ  /fia,  where  they  firft  ap- 

vered  with  matting  in  hot  weath  r-  S  their  migration  from  the  fouth. 

be  conftantly  afforded  them  j  and  with  this  care  a  P  ^  fealg  a®*  aifo  found  fo  the  fouthern  hemi- 

management  many  of  them  wiU  grow-  fohere  even  from  under  the  line,  in  the  ifle  of  Galli- 

PHLOX,  Lychnidea,  or  Bajlard  Lychnis ,  a i  genus  P  >  ^  New  Georgia>  fo  fouth  latitude  54.  iy. 

of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  Pe"la  P  |  jongjtude  37.  1 5.  In  the  intermediate  parts, 

clafe  of  plants.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  all  of  them  and  weft  long^^  ^  the  ifle  of  Juan 

natives  of  North  America,  i  hey  have  perenni  ,  j.‘ernan{j  and  jt8  neighbour  Maffa  Fuera,  and  pro- 

from  which  arife  herbaceous  ftalks  from  nl"e  1  <=h  F  ^  ^  coafts  0f  Chili  to  Terra  del  Fuego  and 

two  feet  in  height,  adorned  with  tu  u  a  e  Staten  I  aud.  In  Juan  Fernandez,  Staten  Land,  and 

a  purple  colour.  They  are  propagated  by  offset  ,  SttttnL™£  J  as  tl  do  at  the  northern 

and  wiU  bear  the  winters  in  this  country.  They  re-  New  Georg.  7  ft  ^  of  the  fouthern 

quire  a  moift  rich  foil,  in  which  t  ey  riv  hemifphere  have  alfo  their  feafons  of  migration, 

grow  taller  than  in  any  other.  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  paffed  three  lonely  years  on 

g  PHLYCTENiE,  in  medicine,  fmall  eruptions  on  ^  remarks  that  they  come 

the  flcin.  f  ,  j  f  afo0re  in  June,  and  ftay  till  September.  Captain 

PHOCA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  J  their  place  of  remigration 

the  order  of  ferx.  There  are  fix  parallel  fore-teeth  m  Cook  toe^g  ^  ^  ^  and  New  G 

the  uotier  iaw,  the  outermoft  being  laiger  ,  and  fo  t]  ,  c  r. - i.mu™  ?  and 

uie  uip  j  »  rnre.teeth  in  the  under 


blunt;  V/allel,  diftintt,  equal  fore-teeth  in  the  under 

i-aw.  There  is  but  one  dog-tooth,  and  five  or  fix 
three-pointed  grinders  ;  and  the  hind  feet  are  united 
fo  as  to  refemble  a  fheep’s  tail.  There  are  a  variety  of 

rr 

f*rs.  The  male  is  greatly  fupenor  in  fize  to  th^female. 
The  bodies  of  each  are  of  a  conic  form,  very  thick  be¬ 
fore,  and  taper  to  the  tail.  The  length  ot  a  large  one  is 


;quai  aounaance,  wu  , 

gia  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  ;  and 
Don  Pernety  found  them  on  the  Falkland  ifiands  in 
the  month  of  February.  According  to  the  Green¬ 
landers,  this  fpecies  inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  their 
countiy.  They  call  it  Awvekajah.  '1  hat  11  is  very- 
fierce,  and  tears  to  pieces  whatfoever  it  meets  ;  that  it 
lives  on  land  as  well  as  in  water,  and  is  greatly  dreaded 

^During  the  three  months  of  fummer  they  lead  a  moil 
5  indolent 


.  D  ,7 7  He  fays  that  they  are  neither  fo  numerous  there,  nor  is  their  fur  fo  fin  , 

K.S  omSi.  Cot.  ddic. 
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Phoca.  indolent  life  :  they  arrive  at  the  iflands  vaftly  fat ;  but 

— v - '  during  that  time  they  are  fcarce  ever  in  motion, 

confine  themfelves  for  whole  weeks  to  one  fpot,  fleep 
a  great  part  of  the  time,  eat  nothing,  and,  except  the 
employment  the  females  have  in  fuckling  their  young, 
are  totally  inactive.  They  live  in  families  :  each  male 
has  from  8  to  50  females,  whom  he  guards  with  the 
jealoufy  of  an  eaftern  monarch  ;  and  though  they  lie 
by  thoufands  on  the  fnores,  each  family  keeps  itfelf 
feparate  from  the  reft,  and  fometimes,  with  the  young 
and  unmarried  ones,  amount  to  1 20.  The  old  animals, 
which  are  deftitute  of  females,  or  deferted  by  them, 
live  apart,  and  are  exceftively  fplenetick,  peevifh,  and 
quarrelfome :  are  exceeding  fierce,  and  fo  attached  to 
their  old  haunts,  that  they  would  die  fooner  than  quit 
them.  They  are  monftroufly  fat,  and  have  a  moft  hir- 
cine  fmell.  If  another  approaches  their  ftation,  they 
are  roufed  from  their  indolence,  and  inftantly  fnap  at  it, 
and  a  battle  enfues  ;  in  the  conflict,  they  perhaps  in¬ 
trude  on  the  feat  of  another  :  this  gives  new  caufe  of 
offence,  fo  in  the  end  the  difcord  becomes  univerfal, 
and  is  fpread  through  the  whole  fhore. 

The  other  males  are  alfo  very  irafcible  :  the  caufes 
of  their  difputea  are  generally  thefe.  The  firft  and 
moft  terrible  is,  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  another 
to  feduce  one  of  their  miftreftea  or  a  young  female  of 
the  family.  This  infult  produces  a  combat ;  and  the 
conqueror  is  immediately  followed  by  the  whole  fera- 
glio,  who  are  fure  of  deferting  the  unhappy  vanquish¬ 
ed.  The  fecond  reafon  of  a  quarrel  is,  when  one  in¬ 
vades  the  feat  of  another  :  the  third  arifes  from  their 
interfering  in  the  difputes  of  others.  Thefe  battles  are 
very  violent ;  the  wounds  they  receive  are  very  deep, 
and  refemble  the  cuts  of  a  fabre.  At  the  end  of  a 
fight  they  fling  themfelves  into  the  fea,  to  wafh  away 
the  blood. 


The  males  are  very  fond  of  their  young,  but  very 
tyrannical  towards  the  females;  if  any  body  attempts 
to  take  their  cub,  the  male  ftands  on  the  defenfive, 
while  the  female  makes  off  with  the  young  in  her 
mouth  ;  fhould  fhe  drop  it,  the  former  inflantly  quits 
his  enemy,  falls  on  her,  and  beats  her  againft  the 
Hones,  till  he  leaves  her  for  dead.  As  foon  as  fhe  re¬ 
covers,  fhe  comes  in  the  moft  fuppliant  manner  to  the 
male,  crawls  to  his  feet,  and  wafhes  them  with  her 
tears :  he,  in  the  mean  time,  ftalks  about  in  the  moft 
infulting  manner  ;  but  in  cafe  the  young  one  is  carried 
off,  he  melts  into  the  deepeft  affli&ion,  and  fhows  all 
figns  of  extreme  concern.  It  is  probable  that  he  feds 
his  misfortunes  the  more  fenfibly,  as  the  female  ge¬ 
nerally  brings  but  one  at  a  time,  never  more  than 
two. 

They  fwim  very  fwiftly,  at  the  rate  of  feven  miles 
an  hour.  If  wounded,  they  will  feize  on  the  boat,  and 
cany  it  along  with  vail  impetuofity,  and  oftentimes 
fink  it.  They  can  continue  a  long  time  under  water. 
When  they  want  to  climb  the  rocks,  they  faften  with 
the  fore-paws,  and  fo  draw  themfelves  up.  They  are 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  for  a  fortnight  after 
receiving  fuch  wounds  as  would  immediately  deftroy 
any  other  animal. 

Pennant ,  The  Kamtfchatkans  take  them  by  harpooning,  for 

they  never  land  on  their  fhore.  To  the  harpoon  is 
fattened  a  long  line,  by  which  they  draw  the  animal 
to  the  boat  after  it  is  fpent  with  fatigue  ;  but  in  the 


chafe,  the  hunters  are  very  fearful  of  too  near  an  ap«  Phoca* 

proach,  lead  the  animal  fhould  faften  on,  and  fink  v - v — 

their  veffel. 

The  ufes  of  them  are  not  great.  The  flefh  of  the 
old  males  is  rank  and  naufeous  ;  that  of  the  females  ia 
faid  to  refemble  lamb  ;  of  the  young  ones  roafted,  a 
fucking  pig.  The  fkins  of  the  young,  cut  out  of  the 
bellies  of  the  dams,  are  efteemed  for  clothing,  and  are 
fold  for  about  three  fhillings  and  fourpence  each;  thofe 
of  the  old  for  only  four  fhillings. 

Their  remigration  is  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  they  depart  exceffively  lean,  and  take  their 
young  with  them.  On  their  return,  they  again  pafs 
near  the  fame  parts  of  Kamtfchatka  which  they  did 
in  the  fpring.  Their  winter  retreats  are  quite  un¬ 
known  ;  it.  is  probable  that  they  are  the  iflands  be¬ 
tween  Kurili  and  Japan,  of  which  we  have  fome  brief 
accounts,  under  the  name  of  Compagnie  Land ,  States 
Land ,  and  Jefo  Gafima ,  which  wer£  difeovered  by 
Martin  Uriel  in  1642.  It  is  certain,  that  by  his  ac¬ 
count  the  natives  employed  themfelves  in  the  capture 
of  feals.  Sailors  do  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
of  obferving  the  nice  diftin&ion  of  fpecific  marks  ;  we 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  conje&ure  thofe  which  he 
faw  to  be  our  animals,  efpecially  as  we  can  fix  on  no 
more  convenient  place  for  their  winter  quarters.  They 
arrive  along  the  fhores  of  the  Kurili  iflands,  and  part 
of  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka,  from  the  fouth.  They  land 
and  inhabit  only  the  weftern  fide  of  Bering’s  ifle 
which  faces  Kamtfchatka  ;  and  when  they  return  in 
September,  their  route  is  due  fouth,  pointing  to¬ 
wards  the  difeoveries  of  Uriel.  Had  they  migrated 
from  the  fouth -eaft  as  well  as  the  fouth-weft,  every 
ifle,  and  every  fide  of  every  ifle,  would  have  been 
filled  with  them  ;  nor  fliould  we  have  found  (as  we 
do)  fuch  a  conftant  and  local  refidence. 

2.  The  leonina,  fea-lion,  or  bottlenofe,  is  found  near 
the  fouth  pole.  One  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  deferibed 
at  fome  length  by  the  publilher  of  Anfon’s  voyage. 

However,  according  to  others  who  have  written  on  this 
fubjed,  the  name  of  fea-lion  belongs  not  fo  properly 
to  this  as  to  another,  which  has  a  mane  like  a  true  I  t  u 
Of  thefe  we  have  the  following  account  from  Pernet/  8  - 
Hiftorical  Journal.  “  The  hair  that  covers  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  (boulders,  is  at  leaft  as  long 
as  the  hair  of  a  goat.  It  gives  this  amphibious  ani¬ 
mal  an  air  of  refemblance  to  the  common  lion  of  the 
foreft,  excepting  the  difference  of  fize.  The  fea-lions 
of  the  kind  I  fpeak  of  are  25  feet  in  length,  and  from 
19  to  20  in  their  greateft  circumference.  In  other 
refpe&s  they  refemble  the  common  fea-lions;  Thofe  of 
the  fmall  kind  have  a.  head  refembling  a  maftiff’ti,  with 
clofe  cropt  ears. 

“  The  teeth  of  the  fea  lion3  which  have  manes,  are 
much  larger  and  more  folid  than  thofe  of  the  reft.  In 
thefe,  all  the  teeth  which  are  inferted  into  the  jaw. 
bone  are  hollow.  They  have  only  four  large  ones, 
two  in  the  lower  and  two  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  reft 
are  not  even  fo  large  as  thofe  of  a  horfe.  I  brought 
home  one  belonging  to  the  true  fea-lion,  which  is  at 
leaft  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  feven  in  length, 
though  not  one  of  the  largeft.  We  counted  22  of  the 
fame  fort  in  the  jaw-bone  of  one  of  thefe  lions,  where 
five  or  fix  were  wanting.  They  were  entirely  folid, 
and  projected  fcarcc  more  than  an  inch*  or  an  inching 
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a  half  beyond  their  fockets.  They  are  nearly  equal  in 
folidicy  to  flint,  and  are  of  a  dazzling  white.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  our  feamen  took  them  for  white  flints  when  they 
found  them  upon  the  fhore.  I  could  not  even  perfuade 
them  that  they  were  not  real  flints,  except  by  rubbing 
them  againft  each  other,  or  breaking  fome  pieces  off, 
to  make  them  fenfible  that  they  exhaled  the  fame  fmell 
as  bones  and  ivory  do  when  they  are  rubbed  or 
feraped. 

«  Thefe  fea -lions  that  have  manes  are  not  more 
mifehievous  or  formidable  than  the  others.  They  are 
equally  unwieldy  and  heavy  in  their  motions  ;  and 
are  rather  difpofed  to  avojd  than  to  fall  upon  thofe 
^who  attack  them.  Both  kinds  live  upon  fifh  and 
water-fowl,  which  they  catch  by  furprife.  They 
bring  forth  and  fuckle  their  young  ones  among  the 
corn-flags,  where  they  retire  at  night,  and  continue 
to  give  them  fuck  till  they  are  large  enough  to  go  to 
fea.  In  the  evening  yon  fee  them  aflembling  in  herds 
upon  the  fhore,  and  calling  their  dams  in  cries  fo  much 
like  lambs,  calves,  and  goats,  that,  unlefs  apprifed 
•of  it,  you  would  eafily  be  deceived.  The  tongue  of 
thefe  animals  is  very  good  eating  :  we  preferred  it  to 
that  of  an  ox  or  calf.  For  a  trial  we  cut  off  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  hanging  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of 
thefe  lions  which  was  juft  killed.  About  16  or  18  of 
us  eat  each  a  pretty  large  piece,  and  we  all  thought  it 
•fo  good,  that  we  regretted  we  could  not  cut  more  of  it. 

“  It  is  faid  that  their  flefh  is  not  abfolutely  difa- 
greeahle,  1  have  not  tafted  it :  but  the  oil  which  is 
extra&ed  from  their  greafe  is  of  great  ufe.  This  oil  is 
extra&ed  two  ways ;  either  by  cutting  the  fat  in  pie¬ 
ces,  and  melting  it  in  large  cauldrons  upon  the  fire  ;  or 
by  cutting  it  in  the  fame  manner  upon  hurdles,  or 
pieces  of  hoard,  and  expofmg  them  to  the  fun,  or 
only  to  the  air  :  this  greafe  diffolves  of  itfelf,  and 
runs  into  veflels  placed  underneath  to  receive  it. — 
Some  of  our  feamen  pretended,  that  this  laft  foTt  of 
oil,  when  it  is  frefh,  is  very  good  for  kitchen  ufes  : 
this,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  commonly  ufed  for  dref- 
fing  leather  for  veflels,  and  for  lamps.  It  is  preferred 
to  that  of  the  whale  :  it  is  always  clear,  and  leaves 
no  fediment. 

“  The  (kins  of  the  fia-lions  are  ufed  chiefly  in  ma¬ 
king  portmanteaus,  and  in  covering  trunks.  When 
they  are  tanned,  they  have  a  grain  almoft  like  Moroc¬ 
co.  They  are  not  fo  fine,  but  are  lefs  liable  to  tear, 
and  keep  frefh  a  longer  time.  They  make  good 
{hoes  and  boots,  which,  when  well  feafoned,  are  wa¬ 
ter-proof. 

“  One  day  Mr  Guyot  and  fome  others  brought  on 
board  five  fea  lion effes.  They  were  about  feven  feet 
long,  and  three  and  a  half  in  circumference,  tho’  their 
inte  fines  were  drawn,  Thefe  gentlemen  had  landed  on 
a  fmail  ifland,  where  they  found  a  prodigious  number 
of  thefe  animals,  and  killed  eight  or  nine  hundred  of 
them  with  flicks.  No  other  weapon  is  neceffary  on 
thefe  occaflons.  A  Angle  blow  with  a  bludgeon,  three 
feet  or  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  almoft  full  at  the 
nefe  of  thefe  animals,  knocks  them  down,  and  kills 
them  on  the  fpot. 

“  This  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  with  the  males : 
their  fize  is  prodigious.  Our  gentlemen  encountered 
two  of  them  for  a  long  time,  with  the  fame  weapons, 
without  being  able  to  overcome  them.  They  lodged 


three  balls  in  the  throat  of  one  while  he  opened  his  Fhaca* 
mouth  to  defend  himfelf,  and  three  mufket-fhot  in  his  -  * 

body.  The  blood  gufhed  from  his  wounds  like  wine 
from  a  tap.  However,  he  crawled  into  the  water  and 
difappeared.  A  failor  attacked  the  other,  and  enga¬ 
ged  him  for  a  long  time,  ftriking  him  on  the  head  with 
a  bludgeon,  without  being  able  to  knock  him  down  : 
the  failor  fell  down  very  near  his  antagonift,  but  had  the 
dexterity  to  recover  himfelf  at  the  infant  tlie  lion  was 
going  to  gorge  him.  Had  he  once  feized  him,  the 
man  would  infallibly  have  been  loft:  the  animal  would 
have  carried  him  into  the  water  as  they  ufually  do  their 
prey,  and  there  feafted  upon  him.  In  his  retreat  to 
the  fea  this  animal  feized  a  pingnin,  and  devoured  him 
inftantaneoufly.,> 

Mr  Pennant  deferibes  three  feals  of  different  fpe- 
cies,  which  are  called  feci-liom ,  viz,  the  fhoca  leoninat 
or  hooded  feai ;  the  phora  leon'ma ,  or  bottlenofe  ;  and 
the  bejiia  marina ,  or  leonine  feal.  He  differs  in  fome 
particulars  from  the  author  juft  quoted  ;  and  fuch  of 
our  leaders  as  defire  to  know  thefe  differences,  we  re¬ 
fer  to  his  works. 

3.  The  vitulina,  fea-calf,  or  common  feal,  inhabits 
the  European  ocean.  It  has  a  fmooth  head  without 
external  ears  ;  and  the  common  length  is  from"  five  to 
fix  feet.  The  fore-legs  are  deeply  immerfed  in  the 
fkin  of  the  body  :  the  hind-legs  are  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  point  dire&ly  backwards  :  every  foot  is 
divided  into  five  toes  5  and  each  of  thofe  conne&ed  by 
a  ftrong  and  broad  web,  covered  on  both  fides  with 
fhort  hair.  The  toes  are  furnifhed  with  ftrong  claws, 
well  adapted  to  aflift  the  animal  in  climbing  the  rocks 
itbafka  on:  the  claws  011  the  hind-feet  are  {lender  and 
ftraight  ;  except  at  the  ends,  which  are  a  little  incur- 
vated.  The  head  and  nofe  are  broad  and  flat,  like 
thofe  of  the  otter  ;  the  neck  fhort  and  thick  ;  the 
eyes  large  and  black ;  in  lieu  of  external  ears,  it  has 
two  fmall  orifices  :  the  noftrils  are  oblong  :  on  each 
fide  the  nofe  are  feveral  long  ftiff  hairs  ;  and  above 
each  eye  are  a  few  of  the  fame  kind.  The  form  of 
the  tongue  is  fo  fingnlar,  that  were  other  notes  want¬ 
ing,  that  alone  would  diflinguifh  it  from  all  other  qua¬ 
drupeds;  being  forked,  or  flit  at  the  end.  The  cut¬ 
ting  teeth  are  Angular  in  refpeft  to  their  number,  be¬ 
ing  fix  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  four  in  the  lower. 

It  has  two  canine  teeth  above  and  below,  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  jaw  five  grinders;  the  total  54.  The  whole 
animal  is  covered  with  fhort  hair,  very  clofely  fet  to¬ 
gether  :  the  colour  of  that  on  the  body  is  generally 
dufky,  fpotted  irregularly  with  white  ;  on  the  belly 
white  :  but  feals  vary  greatly  in  their  marks  and  co¬ 
lours,  and  fome  have  been  found  entirely  white. 

The  feal  is  common  on  moft  of  the  rocky  (bores  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  efpecially  on  the  northern 
coafts  :  in  Wales,  it  frequents  the  coafts  of  Caernar- 
vonfhire  and  Anglefey.  They  inhabit  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Teas,  even  to  the  extreme  north  ;  are  found  far 
within  the  ar6Hc  circle,  in  the  feas  both  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  and  are  even  continued  to  thofe  of  Kamtfchitka*.  *  Sulk*. 
It  preys  entirely  on  fith,  and  never  mole  its  the  fea-  J 

fowl :  for  numbers  of  each  are  often  feen  floating  on  ^o. 
the  waves,  as  if  in  company.  Seals  eat  their  prey 
beneath  the  water  ;  and  in  cafe  they  are  devouring 
any  very  oily  fifli,  the  place  is  known  by  a  certain 
fmoothnefs  of  the  waves  immediately  above.  The 
1  power 
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_  power  of  oil  in  foiling  the  waves  excited  by  a  florra  is  the  firft  crowd  is  03 

mentioned  by  Pliny  :  the  moderns  have  made  the  ex- . 

periment  with  fuccefs  ;  and  thereby  made  one  advance 
towards  eradicating  the  vulgar  prejudices  againft  that 
great  and  elegant  writer. 

Seals  are  excellent  fwimmers,  and  ready  divers;  and 
are  very  bold  when  in  the  ha,  fwimming  carelefsly 
enough  about  boats :  their  dens  or  lodgments  are  in 
hollow  rocks  or  caverns  near  the  fea,  but  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  tide  :  in  the  fummer  they  will  come  out 
©f  the  water,  to  bade  or  deep  in  the  fun  on  the  top  of 
large  hones  or  (hi vers  of  rocks;  and  that  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  our  countrymen  take  of  (hooting  them  :  if 
they  chance  to  efcape,  they  haften  towards  their  pro¬ 
per  element,  flinging  hones  and  dirt  behind  them  as 
they  fcramhle  along;  at  the  fame  time  expreffing  their 
fears  by  piteous  moans:  but  if  they  happen  to  be  over¬ 
taken,  they  will  make  a  vigorous  defence  with  their 
feet  and  teeth  till  they  are  killed.  They  are  taken  for 
the  fake  of  their  (kins,  and  for  the  oil  their  fat  yields  : 
the  former  fell  for  4  s.  or  4  s.  6  d.  a-piece  ;  which, 
when  dreffed,  are  very  ufeful  in  covering  trunks,  ma¬ 
king  waiheoats,  (hot-pouches,  and  feveral  other  con¬ 
veniences.  We  remember  fome  years  ago  to  have  feen 
a  young  fed  in  fome  degree  domefticated.  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  at  a  little  dihance  fr»m  the  fea,  and  was  generally 
kept  in  a  veffel  full  of  fait  water;  but  fometimes  it  was 
aHowed  to  crawl  about  thehouft,  and  even  to  approach 
the  (ire.  Its  natural  food  was  regularly  procured  for 
it,  and  it  was  taken  to  the  fea  every  day  and  thrown 
in  from  a  boat.  It  ufed  to  fwim  after  the  boat,  and 
always  allowed  itfelf  to  be  taken  back.  It  lived  thus 
for  feveral  weeks;  and  we  doubt  not  would  have  lived 
*mich  longer  had  it  not  been  fometimes  too  roughly 
ufed  by  the  boys  who  took  it  to  and  from  the  fea. 

*1  he  ikfh  of  thefe  animals,  and  even  of  porpoifes, 
formerly  found  a  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  bill  of  fare  of  that  vaft  feaft  that  Arch- 
bifhop  Nevill  gave  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  in  which 
is  feen  that  feveral  were  provided  on  the  occafion. 

They  couple  about  April,  on  large  rocks  or  fmall 
i (lands  not  remote  from  the  (bore  ;  and  bring  forth  in 
thofe  vaft  caverns  that  are  frequent  on  our  coafts:  they 
commouly  bring  two  at  a  time,  which  in  their  infant 
ftate  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  down  or  woolly  fob- 
itance.  The  feab hunters  in  Caithncfs  fay,  that  tlieir 
growth  is  fo  fudden,  that  in  nine  tides  from  their  birth 
(ic8  hours)  they  will  become  as  a&ive  as  their  pa¬ 
rents.  On  the  coaft  of  that  country  are  immenfe  ca¬ 
verns  opening  into  the  fea,  and  runningfome  hundreds 
of  yards  beneath  the  land.  Thefe  are  the  refort  of 
feals  in  the  breeding  time,  where  they  continue  till 
their  young  are  old  enough  to  go  to  fea,  which  is  in 
about  fix  or  feveti  weeks.  The  firft  of  thefe  caves  is 
near  the  Ord,  the  Iaft  near  Thrumfter  :  their  entrance 
is  fo  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  boat;  tlieir  infitle  very 
fpacious  and  lofty.  In  the  moath  of  Oaober,  or  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  feal-hunters  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  caverns  about  midnight,  and  rowing  up 
as  far  as  they  can,  they  land  ;  each  of  them  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bludgeon,  and  properly  ((rationed,  they  light 
their  torches,  and  make  a  great  noife,  which  brings 
down  the  feals  from  the  farther  end  in  a  confufed  body 
with  fearful  (hrieks  and  cries:  at  firft  the  men  are  obli¬ 
ge/0  grve  way  for  fear  of  being  overborne;  but  when 
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.  they  kill  as  many  as  draggle  Phoca. 

behind,  chiefly  the  young,  by  (Inking  them  on  the - 

nofe;  a  very  (light  blow  on  that  part  difpatches  them. 

When  the  work  is  over,  they  drag  the  feals  to  the 
boat,  which  two  men  are  left  to  guard.  This  is  a  molt 
hazardous  employment;  for  (hould  their  torches  go  out, 
or  the  wind  blow  hard  from  fea  during  their  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  cave,  their  lives  are  loft.  The  young  ftals 
of  fix  weeks  age  yield  more  oil  than  their  emaciated 
dams:  above  eight  gallons  have  been  got  from  a  (ingle 
whelp,  which  fells  from  6  d.  to  9  d.  per  gallon  ;  The 
(kins  from  6  d.  to  1  s.  each. 

The’  natural  hiftory  of  this  animal  may  be  further 
elucidated  by  the  following  exrrads  from  a  letter  of 
the  reverend  Dr  William  Bcrlafe,  dated  Oaober  the 
24th  1763*  1  he  leals  are  feen  111  the  grenteft  Pennant's 

plenty  on  the  (bores  of  Cornwall  in  the  months  of  Zoo. 
May,  June,  and  July.  They  are  of  different  fizes -/<aT’ 
fome  as  large  as  a  cow,  and  from  that  downwards  to 
a  fmall  calf.  They  feed  on  mod  forts  of  fi(h  which 
they  can  mafter  ;  and  are  feen  fearebing  for  their  prey 
near  (hore,  where  the  whiHling  fifh,  wraws,  and  po- 
lacks,  refort.  They  are  very  fwift  in  their  proper  depth 
of  water,  dive  like  a  (hot,  and  in  a  trice  rife  at  50  yards 
difiance  ;  fo  that  weaker  fifties  cannot  avoid  their  ty¬ 
ranny  except  in  (hallow  water.  A  perfon  of  the  parith 
of  Sennan  faw  not  long  fince  a  feal  in  purfuit  of  a'  mul¬ 
let  (that  ftrong  and  fwift  fifh)  ;  the  feal  turned  it  to 
and  fro  in  deep  water,  as  a  gre-hound  does  a  hare : 
the  mullet  at  laft  found  it  had  no  way  to  efcape,  but 
by  running  into  fhoal  water:  the  feal  purfued ;  and 
the  former,  to  get  more  furely  out  of  danger,  threw  it¬ 
felf  on  its  fide,  by  which  means  it  darted  into  (hoaler 
water  than  it  could  have  fwam  in  with  the  depth  of  its 
paunch  and  fins,  and  fo  efcaped.  The  feal  brings  her 
young  about  the  beginning  of  autumn  :  our  fifhermen 
have  feen  two  fucking  their  dam  at  the  fame  time,  as 
(he  Rood  in  the  fea  in  a  perpendicular  pofition.  Their 
head  in  fwimming  is  always  above  water,  more  fo  than 
that  of  a  dog.  They  deep  ®n  rocks  furrounded  by  the 
fea,  or  on  the  Iefs  acceffible  parts  of  our  cliffs  left  dry 
by  the  ebb  of  the  tide  ;  and  if  difturbed  by  any  thing,  r 
take  care  to  tumble  over  the  rocks  into  the  fea.  They 
are  extremely  watchful,  and  never  deep  long  without 
moving;  feldom  longer  than  a  minute  ;  then  raife  their 
heads,  and  if  they  hear  or  fee  nothing  more  than  or¬ 
dinary,  lie  down  again,  and  fo  on,  raifing  their  heads 
a  little  and  reclining  them  alternately  in  about  a  mi¬ 
nute's  time.  Nature  feems  to  have  given  them  this 
piecaution,  as  being  unprovided  with  auricle3  or  ex¬ 
ternal  ears  ;  and  confequently  not  hearing  very  quick 
nor  from  any  great  diftance 

Thefe  animals  are  fo  very  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Greenland  and  other  ardic  people,  that  they  may 
be  called  their  docks.  We  cannot  give  a  better  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  ufes  than  in  the  words  of  Mr  Crantz, 
who  was  long  refident  in  thofe  northern  regions. 

“  Seals  (fays  he)  are  more' needful  to  them  than 
fheep  are  to  us,  though  they  furnidi  us  with  food  and 
raiment ;  or  than  the  cocoa-tree  is  to  the  Indians,  al¬ 
though  that  prefents  them  not  only  with  meat  to  eat, 
and  covering  for  their  bodies,  but  alfo  houfes  to  dwell 
in,  and  boats  to  fail  in,  fo  that  in  cafe  of  necedity  they 
could  live  folely  from  it.  The  feals  dedi  (together 
with  the  rein-deer,  which  is  already  grown  pretty 
4  H  fcarce) 
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fcarce')  fuoplies  the  natives  with  their  moil  palatable 
'  and  fubftantial  food.  Their  fat  furnilhes  them  with 
oil  for  lamp  light,  chamber  and  kitchen  fire  ;  and 
whoever  fees  theii  habitations,  prefently  finds,  that  if 
they  even  had  a  fuperfiuity  of  wood,  it  would  not  do, 
they  can  r.fe  nothing  but  train  in  them.  They  alfo 
mellify  their  dry  food,  moftly  fi(h,  m  the  train  ;  and 
finally  ,  they  barter  it  for  all  kinds  of  neceffaries  with 
the  faftor.  They  can  few  better  with  fibres  of  the 
Teals  finews  than  with  thread  or  filk.  Of  the  fkins  of 
the  entrails  they  make  their  windows,  curtains  tor 
their  tents,  fhirts,  and  part  of  the  bladders  they  ufe  at 
their  harpoons ;  and  they  make  tram  bottles  of  the 
maw.  Formerly,  for  want  of  iron,  they  made  all  man- 
ner  of  inftruments  and  working  tools  of  their  bones. 
Neither  is  the  blood  wafted,  but  boiled  with  other  in¬ 
gredients,  and  eaten  as  foup.  Of  the  (kin  of  the  fed 
they  ft  and  in  the  greatelt  need  •,  for,  fuppofing  tue 
•fkins  of  rein  deer  and  birds  would  furnilh  them  with 
competent  clothing  for  their  bodies,  and  coverings 
for  their  beds;  and  their  fle(h,  together  with  fifh,  with 
fufficient  food;  and  provided  they  could  drefs  their 
meat  with  wood,  and  alfo  new-model  their  houfe  keep- 
ing,  fo  as  to  have  light,  and  keep  themfelves  warm 
with  it  too  ;  yet  without  the  feals-fkins  they  would 
not  be  in  a  caoacity  or  acquiring  thefe  fame  re m  deer, 
fowls,  fifties,  and  wood;  becaufe  they  muft  cover  oyer 
with  feal-fkin  both  their  large-and  fmall  boats  in  which 
they  travel  and  feek  their  provifion.  They  muft .  alfo 
cut  their  thongs  or  (traps  out  of  them,  make  the  blad¬ 
ders  for  their  harpoons,  and  cover  their  tents  with 
them ;  without  which  they  could  not  iuMiit  in  ium- 

m  «  Therefore  no  man  can  pafs  for  aright  Greenlan- 
tier  who  cannot  catch  feds.  This  is  the  ultimate  end 
they  afpire  at,  in  all  their  device  and  labour  from  their 
childhood  up.  It  is  the  only  art  (and  in  truth  a  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous  one  it  is)  to  which  they  are  train¬ 
ed  from  their  infancy;  by  which  they  maintain  them¬ 
felves,  make  themfelves  agreeable  to  others,  and  ue- 
come  beneficial  members  oi  the  community  *. 

“The  Greenlanders  have  three  ways  of  catching 
feals:  either  iingly.with  the  bladder;  or  in  company, 
by  the  clapper-hunt  ;  or  in  the  winter  on  the  ice  : 
whereto  may  be  added  the  (hooting  them  with  a 
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^U“  The  principal  and  moll  common  way  is  the  ta¬ 
king  them  with  the  bladder.  When  the  Greenlander 
fits  out  equipped,  and  fp.es  a  feal,  he  tries  to  furpr.fe 
it  unawares,  with  the  wind  and  fun  m  his  back,  that 
he  may  not  be  heard  or  feen  by  it.  He  tries  to  con¬ 
ceal  himfelf  behind  a  wave,  and  makes  haftily  but  iolt- 
lv  up  to  it,  till  he  comes  within  four,  five,  or  fix  fa¬ 
thom  of  it ;  meanwhile  he  takes  the  utmoft  care  that 
•the  harpoon,  line,  and  bladder,  lie  in  proper  order 
Then  he  takes  hold  of  the  oar  with  hie  left  hand,  and 
the  harpoon  with  his  right  by  the  hand-board,  and  fo 
a  way  he  throws  it  at  the  feal,  in  fuch manner  that 
tve  whole  dart  flies  from  the  hand-board  and  leaves  that 
in'  his  hand.  If  the  harpoon  hits  the  mark,  and  bu¬ 
ries  itfelf  deeper  than  the  barbs,  it  wdl  dire&ly  dilen- 
rage  itfelf  from  the  bone-joint,  and  that  from  the 
(hrft ;  and  alfo  unwind  the  firing  from  its  lodge  on 
the  kajak.  The  moment  the  feal  is  pierced,  the  Green- 

dander  mud  throw  the  bladder,  tied  to  the  end  of  the 


firing,  into  the  water,  on  the  fame  fide  as  the  Teal  run* 
and  dives;  for  that  he  does  inftantly  like  a  dart. 
Then  the  Greenlander  goes  and  takes  up  the  fhaft 
fwimming  on  the  water,  and  lays  it  in  its  place.  The 
feal  often  drags  the  bladder  with  it  under  water,  the’ 
it  is  a  confiderable  impediment,  on  account  of  its  great 
bignefs  ;  but  it  fo  wearies  itfelf  out  with  it,  that  it 
muft  come  up  again  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
take  breath.  ’I  he  Greenlander  haftens  to  the  fpot 
where  he  fees  the  bladder  rife  up,  and  fmites  the  feal 
as  foon  as  it  appears  with  a  great  lance.  This  lance 
always  comes  out  of  its  body  again;  but  be  throws  it 
at  the  creature  afrelh  every  time  it  comes  up  till  it  is 
quite  (pent.  Then  he  runs  the  little  lance  into  it,  and 
kills  it  outright,  but  (lops  up  the  wound  direftly  to 
preferve  the  blood  ;  and  laftly,  he  blows  it  up,  like  a. 
bladder,  betwixt  (kin  and  flcih,  to  put  it  into  a  better 
capacity  of  fwimming  after  him  ;  for  which  purpofe 
he  faftehs  it  to  the  left  fide  of  his  kajak  or  boat. 

“  In  this  exercife  the  Greenlander  is  expofed  to  the 
mod  and  greateft  danger  of  his  life  ;  which  is  probably 
the  reafon  that  they  call  this  hunt  or-filhery  iamavoci, 
i.  e.  “  the  extinaion,”  viz.  of  life.  For  if  the  line 
ftiould  entangle  itfelf,  as  it  eafily  may,  in  its  bidden 
and  violent  motion  ;  or  if  it  ftiould  catch  hold  of  the 
kajak,  or  (hould  wind  itfelf  round  the  oar,  or  the  hand, 
or  even  the  neck,  as  it  fometimes  does  in  windy  wea¬ 
ther  ;  or  if  the  feal  (hould  turn  fuddenly  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  boat,  it  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
that  the  kajak  muft  be  overturned  by  the  firing, 
and  drawn  down  under  water.  On  fuch  defperste  oc- 
cafions  the  poor  Greenlander  (lands  in  need  of  every 
pofiible  art  to  difentangle  himfelf  from  the  firing,  and 
to  raife  himfelf  up  from  under  the  water  feveral  times 
fuccefiively ;  for  he  will  continually  be  overturning  till 
he  has  quite  difengaged  himfelf  from  the  line.  Nay, 
when  he  imagines  himfelf  to  be  out  of  all  danger,  and 
comes  too  near  the  dying  feal,  it  may  ftid  bite  him. in 
the  face  or  hand;  and  a  female  feal  that  has  young,  iu- 
ftead  of  flying  the  field,  will  fometimes  fly  at.  the 
Greenlander  in  the  mod  vehement  rage,  and  do  him  a 
mifehief,  or  bite  a  hole  in  his  kajak  that  lie  muft 
fink. 

«  In  this  way,  fingly,  they  can  kill  none  but  the 
carelefs  ftupid  fcal  called  atlarfoak.  Several  in  com- 
pany  muft  purfile  the  cautious  kaffigiak  by  the  clapper- 
hunt.  In  the  fame  manner  they  alfo  furround  and 
kill  the  attarfoit  in  great  numbers  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year  ;  for  in  autumn  they  retire  into  the  creeks  or 
inlets  in  ftormy  weather,  as  in  the  Nepifet  found  m 
Ball’s  river,  between  the  main  land  and  the  lfland 
Kangek,  which  is  full  two  leagues  long,  but  very  nar¬ 
row*  There  the  Greenlanders  cut  off  their  retreat, 
and  frighten  them  under  water  by  fhouting,  clapping, 
and  throwing  (tones;  but  as  they  muft  come  up  again 
continually  to  draw  breath,  then  they  perfecute  them 
again  till  they  are  tired,  and  at  lad  are  obliged  to 
day  fo  long  above  water  that  they  furround  them, 
and  kill  them  with  a  kind  of  dart  for  the.  purpofe. 
During  this  hunt  we  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  fee 
the  agility  of  the  Greenlanders,  or,  if  1  may  call  it  fo, 
their  hufl'ar-like  manoeuvres.  When  the  feal  rifes  out 
of  the  water,  they  all  fly  upon  it  as  if  they,  had  wings, 
with  a  defperate  noife  ;  the  poor  creature  is  forced  to 
dive  again  direaiy ;  and  the  moment  he  does  they  d.f- 
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perfe  again  as  fall  as  they  came,  and  every  one  gives 
heed  to  his  poll  to  fee  where  it  will  fiart  up  again  ; 
which  is  an  uncertain  thing,  and  is  commonly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  former  fpot.  If  a  feal  has 
a  good  broad  water,  three  or  four  leagues  each  way, 
it  can  keep  the  fportfmen  in  play  for  a  couple  of  hours 
before  it  is  fo  fpent  that  they  can  furround  and  kill 
it.  If  the  feal  in  its  fright  betakes  itfelf  to  the  land 
for  a  retreat,  it  is  welcomed  with  flicks  and  (tones  by 
the  women  and  children,  and  prefently  pierced  by  the 
men  in  the  rear.  This  is  a  very  lively  and  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  di verfion  for  the  Greenlanders,  for  many  times 
one  man  will  have  eight  or  ten  feals  for  his  (hare. 

“  The  third  method  of  killing  feals  upon  the  ice  is 
moflly  pra&ifed  in  Difko,  where  the  bays  are  frozen 
over  in  the  winter.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  feals  themfelves  make  fometimes  holes 
in  the  ice,  where  they  come  and  draw  breath  ;  near 
fuch*a  hole  a  Greenlander  feats  himfclf  on  a  (tool, 
putting  his  feet  on  a  lower  one  to  keep  them  from 
the  cold.  Now  when  the  feal  comes  and  puts  itsnofe 
to  the  hole,  he  pierces  it  inftantly  with  his  harpoon  ; 
then  breaks  the  hole  larger,  3nd  draws  it  out  and  kills 
it  quite.  Or  a  Greenlander  lays  himfelf  upon  his  belly 
on  a  kind  of  a  fledge,  near  other  holes,  where  the  feals 
come  out  upon  the  ice  to  bafk  themfelves  in  the  fun. 
Near  this  great  hole  they  make  a  little  one,  and  an¬ 
other  Greenlander  puts  a  harpoon  into  it  with  a  very 
long  fhaft  or  pole.  He  that  lies  upon  the  ice  looks 
into  the  great  hole,  till  he  fees  a  feal  coming  under  the 
harpoon  ;  then  he  gives  the  other  the  fignol,  who  run3 
the  feal  through  with  all  his  might. 

**  If  the  Greenlander  fees  a  feal  lying  near  its  hole 
upon  the  ice,  he  Hides  along  upon  his  belly  towards  it, 
wags  his  head,  and  grunts  like  a  feal ;  and  the  poor 
feal,  thinking  it  is  one  of  its  innocent  companions,  lets 
him  come  near  enough  to  pierce  it  with  his  long  dart. 
When  the  current  wears  a  great  hole  in  the  ice  in  the 
fpring,  the  Greenlanders  plant  themfelves  all  round  it, 
till  the  feals  come  in  droves  to  the  brim  to  fetch 
breath,  and  then  they  kill  them  with  their  harpoons. 
Many  alfo  are  killed  on  the  ice  while  they  lie  deeping 
and  fnoring  in  the  fun.” 

To  this  long  quotation,  which  we  think  both  cu¬ 
rious  and  interesting,  we  fhallfubjoin  the  following  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr  Pennant,  which  are  not  kfs  worthy  of 
attention. 

“  Nature  (fays  this  intelligent  writer)  has  been  fo 
niggardly  in  providing  variety  of  provifion  for  the 
Greenlanders,  that  they  are  neceffitated  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  fuch  which  is  offered  to  them  with  a  liberal 
hand.  The  Kamtfchatkan  nations,  which  enjoy  feve- 
ral  animals,  as  well  as  a  great  and  abundant  choice  of 
fifh,  are  fo  enamoured  with  the  taflc  of  the  fat  of  feals, 
that  they  can  make  no  feafl  without  making  it  one  of 
the  difhe8.  Of  that  both  Ruffians  and  Kamtfchatkans 
make  their  candles.  The  latter  eat  the  fiefh  boiled,  or 
elfe  dried  in  the  fun.  If  they  have  a  great  quantity, 
they  preferve  it  in  the  following  manner  : 

“  They  dig  a  pit  of  a  requilite  depth,  and  pave  it 
with  doges';  then  fill  it  with  wood,  and  fet  it  on  fire 
fo  as  to  heat  the  pit  to  the  warmth  of  a  dove.  They 
then  collefl  all  the  cinders  into  a  heap.  They  drew 
the  bottom  with  the  green  wood  of  alder,  on  which 
&hey  place  feparately  the  fiefh  and  the  fat,  and  put 
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between  every  layer  branches  of  the  fame  tree  *  when 
the  pit  is  filled  they  cover  it  with  fo»ls,  fo  that  the  va¬ 
pour  cannot  cfcape.  After  fome  hours  they  take  out 
both  fat  and  fiefh,  and  keep  it  for  winter’s  provifions, 
and  they  may  be  preferved  a  whole  year  without 
fpoiling. 

6i  The  Kamtfchatkans  have  a  mod  fingukr  ceremo¬ 
ny.  After  they  take  the  fiefh  from  the  heads  of  the 
feals,  they  bring  a  veffel  in  form  of  a  c  noe,  and  fling 
into  it  all  the  fltulls,  crowned  with  certain  herbs,  and 
place  them  on  the  ground.  A  certain  perfon  enter3 
the  habitation  with  a  fack  filled  with  tonchitche ,  fweet 
herbs,  and  ♦  little  of  the  bark  of  willow  Two  of  the 
natives  then  roll  a  great  done  towards  the  door,  and 
cover  it  with  pebbles;  two  others  take  the  fweet  herb3 
and  difpofe  them,  tied  in  little  packets.  i  he  great 
done  is  to  fignify  the  fea-fhore,  the  peobles  the  .vaves, 
and  the  packets  feals.  They  then  bring  three  difhes 
of  a  hafh  called  tolkoucha :  of  this  they  make  little  balls, 
in  the  middle  of  which  they  flick  the  packets  of  herbs: 
of  the  willow-bark  they  make  a  little  canoe,  and  fill  it 
with  tolkoucha,  and  cover  it  with  the  fack.  After 
fome  time  the  two  Kamtfchatkans,  who  had  put  the 
mimic  feals  into  the  tolkoucha,  take  the  balls,  and  a 
veflel  refembling  a  canoe,  aud  draw  it  along  the  fand 
as  if  it  was  on  the  fea,  to  convince  the  real  feals  how 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  them  to  come  among  the 
Kamtfchatkans,  who  have  a  fea  in  their  very  jurts  or 
dwellings.  And  this  they  imagine  will  induce  the 
feals  to  fuffer  themfelves  co  be  taken  in  great  nifmbcrs. 
Various  other  ceremonies,  equally  ridiculous,  are  prac- 
tifed ;  in  one  of  which  they  invoke  the  winds,  which 
drive  the  feals  on  their  fhores,  to  be  propitious. 

“  Befides  the  ufes  which  are  made  of  the  fiefh  and 
fat  ©f  feals,  the  fkins  of  the  larged  are  cut  into  foies 
for  fhoes.  The  women  make  their  fummer  boots  of 
the  undrefTed  fkins,  and  wear  them  with  the  hair  out- 
mod.  In  a  country  which  abounds  fo  greatly  in  furs, 
very  little  more  ufe  is  made  of  the  fkins  of  feals  in  the 
article  of  drefs  than  what  has  been  mentioned.  But 
the  Koriaks,  the  Oloutores,  and  Tchutfchi,  form  with 
the  Heins  canoes  and  vcfTels  of  different  fizes,  fome  large 
enough  to  carry  thirty  people. 

“  Seals  fwarm  on  all  the  coads  of  Kamtfchatka,  and 
will  go  up  the  rivers  eighty  verds  in  purfuit  of  fifh„ 
The  Tungufi  give  the  milk  of  thefe  animals  to  their 
children  indead  of  phyfic.  The  navigators  obferved 
abundance  of  feals  about  Bering’s  ifland,  but  that  they* 
decreafed  in  numbers  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
flraits;  for  where  the  walrufes  abounded,  the  feals 
grew  more  and  more  fcarce. 

ft  I  did  not  obferve  any  feal-fkin  garments  among 
thofe  brought  over  by  the  navigators,  fuch  as  one 
might  have  expected  among  the  Efquimaux  of  the 
high  latitudes  they  vifited,  and  which  are  fo  much  in 
ufe  with  thofe  of  Hud  foil’s  Bay  and  Labrador.  That 
fpecies  of  drefs  doubtlefsly  was  worn  in  the  earliefi: 
times.  Thefe  people  wanted  their  hidorians ;  but  we 
are  allured  that  the  Mafia  getse  clothed  themfelves  in 
the  fkins  of  feals.  They,  according  to  D’Anville,  in¬ 
habited  the  country  to  the  call  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
the  lake  Aral,  both  of  which  waters  abound  with  feals, 

•  “  Seals  are  now  become  a  great  article  of  c  ommerce. 
The  oil  from  the  vafl  whales  is  no  longer  equal  to  the 
demand  for  f applying  the  magnificent  prolufiou  of 
4H  z  iampo 
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Phoca.  lamps  jn  and  round  our  capital.  The  chafe  of  thefe 
animals  is  redoubled  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  fkins, 
properly  tanned,  are  in  confiderablc  ufe  in  the  manu- 
fa$ory  of  hoots  and  {hoes.” 


*  Phil. 
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4.  The  phoca  barbata,  er  great  feal,  has  long  white 
whilkers  with  curled  points.  The  back  is  arched;  hair 
black,  very  deciduous,  and  very  thinly  difperfed  over 
a  thick  {kin,  which  is  almoft  naked  in  fummer.  The 
teeth  of  this  fpecies  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  feal; 
the  fore  feet  are  like  the  human  hand,  the  middle  toe 
being  the  longed  and  the  thumb  fhort.  They  are  up¬ 
wards  of  12  feet  long. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  cut  out  &  the  fkin  of 
this  fpecies  thongs  and  lines,  a  finger-thick,  for  the 
feal-fifhery.  Its  flelh  is  as  white  as  veal,  and  is  efteemed 
the  mod  delicate  of  any.  They  produce  plenty  of 
lard,  but  very  little  oil.  The  {kins  of  the  young  are 
lometimes  ufed  to  lie  on.  —  It  inhabits  the  high  fea 
about  Greenland,  is  very  timid,  and  commonly  refts 
on  the  floating  ice.  It  breeds  about  the  month  of 
March,  and  brings  forth  a  Angle  young  on  the  ice, 
generally  among  the  iflands  ;  for  then  it  approaches  a 
little  nearer  to  the  land.  The  great  old  ones  fwim 
very  flowly. 

On  the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  found  a  fcal 
twelve  feet  long.  A  young  one,  feven  feet  and  a  half 
long,  was  fliown  in  London  fome  years  ago,  which  was 
fo  far  from  maturity  as  to  have  fcarcely  any  teeth  *  : 
yet  the  common  feal;;  have  them  complete  before  they 
attain  the  fize  of  fix  feet,  their  utmoft  growth. 

A  fpecies  larger  than  an  ox  was  found  in  the  Kamt- 
fchatkan  feas  from  56  to  64  north  latitude,  called  by 
the  natives  lachtak f.  They  weighed  800  pounds,  and 
were  eaten  by  Bering’s  crew  ;  but  their  flefli  was  very 
loathfome  t-  The  cubs  are  entirely  black. 

Steller  has  given  accounts  of  other  feals  found  in 
thofe  wild  feas ;  but  his  deferiptions  are  fo  very  im- 
perfedl  as  to  render  it  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  fpe¬ 
cies.  He  fpeaks  in  his  MSS.  of  a  middle -fi  zed  kind, 
wholly  and  mofl  elegantly  fpotted ;  of  another  which  is 
black  with  brown  fpots,  having  the  belly  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  white,  and  as  large  as  a  yearling  ox.  He  mentions 
a  third  fpecies,  black,  and  with  a  particular  formation 
of  the  hinder  legs;  and  a  fourth  of  a  yellowish  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  grept  circle  on  it  of  the  colour  of  cher¬ 
ries  || . 

5.  The  phoca  foetida,  or  rough  feal,  is  diftinguiihed 
by  a  fhort  nofe  and  fhort  round  head  ;  'a  body  almoft 
elliptical,  covered  with  lard  almoft  to  the  hind  feet. 
This  fpecies  feldom  if  ever  exceeds  four  feet  in  length. 
Their  hairs  are  clofely  fet  together,  foft,  long,  and 
fomewhat  ered,  intermixed  with  curled.  They  are  of 
a  dulky  colour,  mixed  with  white,  which  fometimes 
varies  to  white,  with  a  dufky  dorfal  line. 

This  fpecies  never  frequents  the  high  feas,  but  keeps 
on  the  fixed  ice  in  the  remote  bays  near  the  frozen 
land  ;  and  when  old  never  forfakes  its  haunts.  They 
couple  in  June,  and  bring  forth  in  January  on  the  fix¬ 
ed  ice,  its  proper  element.  In  that  cold  fituation  they 
have  a  hole  for  the  benefit  of  fifhing;  near  which  they 
generally  remain  folitary,  being  rarely  found  in  pairs. 
They  are  very  incautious,  and  often  fleep  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  by  which  means  they  become  an  ea- 
fy  prey  to  the  eagle.  They  feed  on  fmall  fifh,  fhrimps, 
&c.  The  fkin,  tendons,  and  lard,  are  ufed  in  the  fame 
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way  with  thofe  of  other  feals.  The  flelh  is  red  and  Phoca 
foetid,  efpecially  in  males,  which  is  naufeated  even  by  Phocasa. 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenland.  v 

The  feal-hunters  in  Newfoundland  have  a  larger 
kind,  which  they  call  the  fquare  phipper ,  and  which 
weighs  500  pounds.  Its  coat  is  like  that  of  a  water- 
dog  ;  fo  that  it  appears  by  the  length  of  its  hair  to  be 
allied  to  this  fpecies ;  but  the  vaft  difference  in  fize 
admits  not  of  certainty  in  thi >  refpe£t. 

6.  The  phoca  leporina,  or  leporine  feal,  has  hair  of 
a  dirty  white  colour,  tinged  with  yellow,  but  never 
fpotted.  The  hairs  are  ere&,  interwoven,  and  foft 
like  thofe  of  a  hare,  efpecially  in  the  young.  The 
head  is  long  ;  the  upper  lip  fuelling  and  thick  ;  the 
whilkers  very  ftrong  and  very  thick,  ranged  in  i£ 
rows,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  lip,  fo  that  it 
appears  bearded  ;  the  eyes  are  blue,  and  the  pupil  of 
them  black  ;  the  teeth  are  ftrong  ;  the  fore  feet  are 
fhort ;  the  membranes  of  the  hind  feet  are  even  and  not 
waved;  the  tail  is  fhort  and  thick,  it  being  four  inches 
two  lines  in  length  ;  the  cubs  are  of  a  milk  white  co¬ 
lour.  The  length  of  the  fpecies  is  about  fix  feet  fix 
inches,  and  the  circumference  where  greateft  five  feet 
two. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  White  Sea  in  the  fummer 
time,  and  afeends  and  defeends  the  mouths  of  rivers 
with  the  tide  in  queft  of  prey.  It  is  likevvife  found  on 
the  coafts  of  Iceland,  and  within  the  polar  circle  from 
Spitzbergen  to  Tchutki  Nofs,  and  from  thence  fouth- 
ward  about  Kamtfchatka. 

There  are  fcveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  a 
variety  of  curious  particulars  refpe&ing  them,  which 
our  limits  permit  us  not  to  give.  Such  of  our  readers, 
however,  as  wifh  for  further  information  on  this  fub- 
je<ft,  will  find  themfelves  amply  gratified  by  a  carefuL 
perufal  of  what  Mr  Pennant  has  written  on  the  fub- 
jeeft,  from  whofe  labours  we  have  extracted  much  of 
our  article.  See  his  Hijlory  of  Quadrupeds ,  Vol.  II. 

p.  518 - 536.  his  Ar die  Zoology,  Vol  I.  p.  15  I  - - 

177.  and  his  Britijh  Zoology ,  as  alfo  the  feveral  authors 
whofe  works  he  quotes. 

PHOCiEA,  the  laft  town  of  Ionia,  (Mela,  Pli¬ 
ny)  ;  of  iEolis,  (Ptolemy),  becaufe  fituated  on  the 
right  or  north  fide  of  the  river  Hermus,  which  he 
makes  the  boundary  of  iEolis  to  the  fouth.  It  flood 
far  in  the  land,  on  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  fea ;  had  two 
very  fafe  harbours,  the  one  called  Lampter  the  other 
Naujlatbmosy  (Livy).  It  was  a  colony  of  Ionians,  fi¬ 
tuated  in  the  territory  of  iEolis,  (Herodotus).  MaflI- 
lia  in  Gaul  was  again  a  colony  from  it.  Phocaenfes, 
the  people,  (Livy)  ;  Phocaicusy  the  epithet,  (Lucan)  ; 
applied  to  Marfeilles ,  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities 
which  afTembled  in  the  panionium  or  gtneral  council 
of  Ionia. 

Some  writers  tell  us,  that  while  the  foundations  of  Ancient 
this  city  were  laying,  there  appeared  near  the  fhore  a 
great  fhoal  of  fea-calves;  whence  it  wa3  called  Phoceeaf0  ' 
the  word  phoca  fignifying  in  Greek  a  fea-calf.  Ptole¬ 
my,  who  makes  the  river  Hermus  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  iEolia  and  Ionia,  places  Phocssa  in  iEolis  ;  but 
all  other  geographers  reckon  it  among  the  cities  of  ' 

Ionia.  It  flood  on  the  fea-coaft,  between  Cuma  to 
the  north,  and  Smyrna  to  the  fouth,  not  far  from  the 
Hermus  5  and  was,  in  former  times,  one  of  the  mofl 
wealthy  and  powerful  cities  of  all  Alia  \  but  is  now  a 

poor 
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poor  beggarly  village,  though  the  fee  of  a  bifliop.  The 
Phocseans  were  expert  mariners,  and  the  firft  among  the 
Greeks  that  undertook  long  voyages;  which  they  per¬ 
formed  in  galleys  of  fifty  oars.  As  they  applied  them- 
felves  to  trade  and  navigation,  they  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  pretty  early  with  the  coafts  and  iflands  of  Europe, 
where  they  are  faid  to  have  founded  feveral  cities, 
namely,  Velia  in  Italy  ;  Alalia,  or  rather  Aleria,  in 
Corfica  ;  and  Marfeilles  in  Gaul.  Neither  were  they 
unacquainted  with  Spain;  for  Herodotus  tells  us,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  Phocseans  arriving 
at  Sarteffus,  a  city  in  the  fhy  of  Cadiz,  were  treated 
with  extraordinary  kindnefs  by  Arganthonius  king  of 
that  country  ;  who,  hearing  that  they  were  under  no 
Email  apprehenfion  of  the  growing  power  of  Cyrus,  in¬ 
vited  them  to  leave  Ionia,  and  fettle  in  what  part  of 
his  kingdom  they  pleafed.  The  Phocseans  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forfake  their  country;  but  accept¬ 
ed  a  large  fum  of  money,  which  that  prince  generonfly 
prefented  them  with,  to  defray  the  expence  of  building 
aflrong  wall  round  their  city.  The  wall  they  built  on 
their  return  ;  but  it  was  unable  to  refill  the  mighty 
power  of  Cyrus,  whofe  general  Harpagus,  invefting 
the  city  with  a  numerous  army,  foon  reduced  it  to  the 
tit  mo  ft  extremities.  The  Phocaeans,  having  no  hopes 
of  any  fuccour,  offered  to  capitulate;  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  offered  by  Harpagus  feeming  fevere,  they  begged 
he  would  allow  them  three  day3  to  deliberate  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  withdraw  his  forces.  Harpagus,  though 
not  ignorant  of  their  defign,  complied  with  their  re- 
queft.  The  Phocteans,  taking  advantage  of  this  eonde- 
fcenfion,  put  their  wives,  children,  and  all  their  moil  va¬ 
luable  effedls,  on  board  feveral  veffels  which  they  had 
ready  equipped,  and  conveyed  them  fafe  to  the  ifland 
of  Chios,  leaving  the  Perfians  in  poffeflion  of  empty 
houfes.  Their  defign  was  to  purchafe  the  CEnef- 
fian  iflands,  which  belonged  to  the  Chians,  and  fettle 
there.  But  the  Chians  not  caring  to  have  them  fo 
near,  left  they  fhould  engrofs  all  the  trade  to  themfelves, 
as  they  were  afea-faring  people,  they  put  to  fea  again; 
and,  having  taken  Phocaea,  their  native  country,  by 
furprife,  put  all  the  Perfians  they  found  in  it  to  the 
fword.  They  went  to  Corfica  ;  great  part  of  them 
however  returned  very  foon,  as  did  the  reft  alfo  in  a 
few  years.  They  then  lived  in  fubje&ion  either  to  the 
Perfians,  or  tyrants  of  their  own.  Among  the  latter 
we  find  mention  made  of  Laodamus,  who  attended  Da¬ 
rius  Hyftafpis  in  his  expedition  againfl  the  Scythians  ; 
and  of  Dionyfius,  who,  joining  Ariftagoras,  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  and  chief  author  of  the  Ionian  rebellion,  re¬ 
tired,  after  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  to  Phoenicia, 
where  he  made  an  immenfe  booty,  feizing  on  all  the 
ftiips  he  met  with  trading  to  that  country.  From  Phoe¬ 
nicia  he  failed  to  Sicily;  where  he  committed  great  de 
predations  on  the  Carthaginians  and  Tufcans ;  but  is 
laid  never  to  have  molefted  the  Greeks. 

In  the  Roman  times  the  city  of  Phocaea  Tided  v/ith 
Antiochus  the  Great ;  whereupon  it  was  befleged,  ta¬ 
ken,  and  plundered,  by  the  Roman  general;  but  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  the  war  which 
A  rift  on  ic  us  brother  to  Attalus,  king  cf  Pergamus, 
raifed  againfl  the  .Romans,  they  aflifted  the  former  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power;  a  circumfbnce  which  fo 
difpleafed  the  fenate,  that  they  commanded  the  town 
ie  be  demolifhed,  and  the  whole  race  of  the  Phocseans 
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to  be  utterly  rooted  out.  This  fevere  fentence  would  PhocasI 
have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  Maflilienfes,  a  1 
Phocaean  colony,  interpofed,  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
nffuaged  the  anger  of  the  fenate.  Po ropey  declared 
Phocsea  a  free  city,  and  reftored  the  inha  itants  to  all 
the  privileges  they  had  ever  enjoyed  ;  whence,  under 
the  ftrft  emperors,  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft: 
flourifhing  cities  of  all  Afia  Minor.  This  is  all  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  ancients  touching 
the  pirticuhr  hiftory  of  Phocaea. 

PHOCAS,  a  Roman  centurion,  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  emperor  by  the  army,  and  was  crowned  at 
Conftantinople  about  the  year  603.  The  emperor 
Mauritius,  who  was  thus  deferted  both  by  the  army 
and  the  people,  fled  to  Chalcedon  with  his  five  children, 
whom  Phocas  canfed  to  be  inhumanly  murdered  before 
his  eyes,  and  then  he  murdered  Mauritius  himfelf,  his 
brother,  and  feveral  other  perfons  who  were  attached 
to  that  family. 

Phocas,  thus  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  at  Con  -Ancient 
ilantinople,  fent,  according  to  cuilom,  his  own  image  Untv- 
and  that  of  his  wife  Leontia  to  Rome,  where  they v* 
were  received  with  loud  acclamations,  the  people  there 
being  incenfed  againfl  Mauritius  on  account  of  the  cruel 
exa£tion3  of  the  exarchs,  and  his  other  minifters  in  Ita¬ 
ly.  Gregory,  furnamed  the  Great,  then  bifhop  of 
Rome,  caufed  the  images  to  be  lodged  in  the  oratory 
of  the  martyr  Caefarius,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  new 
emperor,  congratulating  him  upon  his  advancement  to 
the  throne,  which  he  faid  was  effedled  by  a  paiticular 
providence,  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  innumerable 
calamities  and  heavy  opprellions  under  which  they  had 
long  groaned.  Had  we  no  other  chara&er  of  Phocas 
and  Leontia  but  that  which  has  been  conveyed  to  us* 
in  Gregory’s  letters,  we  fhould  tank  him  amongft  the 
beft  princes  mentioned  in  hiftory;  but  all  other  writers 
paint  him  in  quite  different  colours ;  and  his  adionsr 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  feveral  hiflorians,  evidently  fpeak 
him  a  moft  cruel  and  blood-thirfly  tyrant.  He  was  cf 
middling  llature,  fays  Cedrcnus,  deformed,  and  of  a 
terrible  a fpe&  ;  his  hair  was  red,  his  eye-brows  met* 
and  one  of  his  cheeks  was  marked  with  a  fear,  which, 
when  he  was  in  a  paffion,  grew  black  and  frightful  : 
he  was  gi early  addicted  to  wine  and  women,  blood- 
thirfty,  inexorable,  bold  in  fpeech,  a  ftranger  to  com- 
paffion,  in  his  principles  a  heretic.  He  endeavoured, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  gain  the  affe&ions  of 
the  people  by  celebrating  the  Circeniian  games  with 
extiaordinaiy  pomp,  and  diftributing  011  that  occafion 
large  fums  amongft  the  people;  but  finding  that  inftead 
of  applauding  they  reviled  him  as  a  drunkard,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  guards  to  fall  upon  them.  Some  were  killed, 
many  Abounded,  and  great  numbers  were  dragged  to 
prifon  :  but  the  populace  riling,  fet  them  at  liberty* 
and  thenceforth  conceived  an  irreconcileable  averfion 
to  the  tyrant. 

As  foon  as  the  death  of  Mauritius  was  known, 

Narfes,  who  then  commanded  the  troops  quartered  on 
the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  revolted.  Phocas,  however 
managed  matters  fo  as  to  gain  him  over  to  his  intereft, 
and  then  treacheroufly  and  cruelly  burnt  him  alive. 

He  endeavoured  to  flrengthen  his  caufe  by  refpedtabta 
alliances;  but  his  cruelty  was  fuch  as  to  render  him  ge¬ 
nerally  hated,  for  he  fpared  neither  fex  nor  age,  and 
amongft  others  he  murdered  Conftantina  the  widow  of 

Mauritius^ 


Phocion. 
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ph*cat  Mauritius,  and  her  daughters. 

at  length  the  caufe  of  his  downfall.  He  became  uni- 
verfaliy  hateful;  and  perfons  in  great  authority  near  his 
perfon  confpired  agaiofi:  him.  This  confpiracy,  how¬ 
ever,  was  difeovered,  and  the  perfons  concerned  in  it 
were  all  put  to  death.  The  following  year,* however, 

6 io,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  fate  he  had  fo  long  de¬ 
served. 

Heraclius,  the  fon  of  the  governor  of  Africa,  who 
bore  the  fame  name,  taking  upon  him  the  title  of  em¬ 
peror,  and  being  acknowledged  aa/uchby  the  people  of 
Africa,  failed  from  thence  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and 
a  powerful  army  on  board,  for  Condantmople,  while 
Nicetas  marched  thither  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  the 
Pentapolis.  Heraclius  fleered  his  courfe  to  Abydus, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  demonftrations  of  joy 
by  feveral  perfens  of  rank,  who  had  been  baniftied  by 
Phocas.  From  ASydus  he  failed  to  Ccnftantinople, 
where  he  engaged  and  utterly  defeated  the  tyrant’s 
fleet.  Phocas  took  refuge  in  the  palace ;  but  one 
Photinus,  whefe  wife  he  had  formerly  debauched,  pur¬ 
suing  him  with  a  party  of  foldiers,  forced  the  gates, 
dragged  the  cowardly  emperor  from  the  throne,  and 
having  flripped  him  of  the  imperial  robes,  and  clothed 
him  with  a  black  vcfl,  carried  him  in  chains  to  Heraclius, 
who  commanded  fir  A  his  hands  and  feet,  then  his  arms, 
and  at  laft  his  hea  l,  to  be  cut  off  c  the  remaining  part 
of  his  body  was  delivered  up  to  the  foldiers,  who 
burnt  it  in  the  forum.  We  are  told,  that  Heraclius 
having  reproached  him  with  his  evil  admin iftration,  he 
anfwered,  with  great  calmnefs,  It  is  incumbent  upon 
70U  to  govern  better.”  Such  was  the  end  of  this  cruel 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  feven  years  and  fome 

months.  , 

PHOCIL1DES,  a  Greek  poet  and  pbilofopner  of 
Miletus,  flourifhed  about  540  years  before  the  Chriiiian 
era.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  attributed  to  him, 
is  not  of  his  compofition,  but  of  another  poet  who  li¬ 
ved  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

PHOCION  was  a  diftinguifhed  Athenian  general 
and  orator  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  His 
charader  is  thus  deferibed  in  the  Ancient  Univerfai 
Hiflory.  u  He  was  too  modeft  to  folicit  command, 
nor  did  he  promote  wars  that  he  might  raife  his  au¬ 
thority  by  them  ;  though,  taken  either  as  a  foldier, 
orator,  ftatefman,  or  general,  he  was  by  far  the  mofl 
eminent  Athenian  of  hi3  time.  As  he  was  a  mofl  dif- 
interefted  patriot,  he  could  entertain  no  great  affe&ion 
for  Philip  :  but  as  he  perfe&ly  well  knew  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  and  how  unlikely  they  were 
long  to  fup port  fuch  meafures  as  were  neceffary  to 
humble  the  Macedonian  power,  he  did  not  exprels 
himfelf  vehemently,  but  chofe  rather  to  cultivate  the 
efteem  which  on  all  occafions  Philip  fliowed  for  the 
flate  of  Athens,  as  a  mean  of  preferving  her,  when  flie 
fhould  be  reduced  to  that  fituation  which  he  conceived 
they  wanted  virtue  to  prevent.  From  this  chaia&er 
the  reader  will  eafily  difeern  that  Demofthenes  and  he 
could  not  well  agree.  The  former  was  always  warm, 
his  language  copious,  and  his  defigns  extenfive ;  and 
Phocion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  mild  temper, 
delivered  his  opinion  in  very  few  words,  and  propofea 
fchemes  at  once  neceffary  and  eafy  to  be  effe&ed.  Yet 
ihe  feldom  or  never  concurred  with  the  people,  but 
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Thefe  cruelties  were  fpoke  as  poignantly  againft  their  vices  as  Demofthenes 
himfelf ;  infomuch  that  this  orator  once  told  him, 
1  The  Athenians,  Phocion,  in  fome  ©f  their  mad  fits, 
will  murder  thee.’  *  The  fame  (anfwered  he)  may 
fall  to  thee,  Demofthenes,  If  ever  they  come  to  be 
fober. 


Phoc’tcr. 
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He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  command  the  army 
which  was  fent  to  afTift  the  Byzantines  againft  Philip, 
whom  he  obliged  £0  return  to  his  own  dominions. 
This  truly  great  man,  whom  (though  extremely  poor) 
no  Aim  could  bribe  to  betray  his  country,  and  who  at 
every  rifle  on  all  occafions  gave  them  found  advice,  was 
at  length  accufed  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen.  This 
event  happened  in  the  year  before  Chrifl  318.  He 
was  fent  to  Athens  by  Polyperchon  head  of  a  fa&ion 
in  Macedonia,  together  with  his  friends,  chained  in 
carts,  with  this  meffage,  “  That  though  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  they  were  traitors,  yet  he  left  them  to  be  judged 
by  the  Athenians  as  a  free  people.”  Phocion  de¬ 
manded  whether  they  intended  to  proceed  againft  him 
by  form  of  law  ;  and  fome  cry  ing  out  that  they  would, 
Phocion  demanded  how  that  could  be  if  they  were 
not  allowed  a  fair  hearing  ?  but  perceiving,  by  the 
clamour  of  the  people,  that  no  fuch  thing  was  to  be 
expected,  he  exclaimed,  “  As  for  myfelf,  I  confefs 
the  crime  obje&ed  to  me,  and  fubmit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  law ;  but  confider,  O  ye  Athenians,  what  have 
thefe  poor  innocent  men  done  that  they  fhould  be  in¬ 
volved^  in  the  fame  calamity  with  me  ?”  The  people 
replied  with  great  vociferation,  “  They  are  your  ac¬ 
complices,  and  that  is  enough.”  Then  the  decree  was 
read,  adjudging  them  all  to  death,  viz.  Phocion,  Ni- 
cocles,  Aheudippus,  Agamon,  and  Pythocles  ;  thefe 
were  prefent :  Demetrius,  Phaiereus,  Callimedon,  Cha- 
ticks,  and  others,  were  condemned  in  their  abfence. 
Some  moved  that  Phocion  might  be  tortured  before  he 
was  put  to  death  ;  nay,  they  were  for  bringing  the 
rack  into  the  afiembly,  and  torturing  him  there.  *lhe 
majority,  however,  thought  it  enough  if  he  was  put  to 
death,  for  which  the  decree  was  carried  unanimoufly  ; 
fome  putting  on  garlands  of  flowers  when  they  gave 
their  votes.  As  he  was  going  to  execution,  a  perfon 
who  was  his  intimate  friend  afked  him  if  he  had  any 
meflage  for  his  fon  ?  u  Yes,”  replied  Phocion;  “  tell 
him  it  is  my  laft  command  that  he  forget  how  ill  the 
Athenians  tieated  his  father.” 

The  fpleen  of  his.enemies  was  not  extinguiflied  with 
his  life :  they  palled  a  decree  whereby  his  corpfe  was 
banifhed  the  Athenian  territories  ;  they  like  wife  forbad 
any  Athenians  to  furnifh  fire  for  his  funeral  pile.  One 
Conopian  took  up  the  corpfe,  and  earned  it  beyond 
Eleufina,  where  he  borrowed  fome  fire  of  a  Megarian 
woman  and  burned  it.  A  Megarian  matron,  who  at-! 
tended  with  her  maid,  raifed  on  the  place  an  honorary 
monument ;  and  having  gathered  up  the  bones,  carried 
them  home,  and  buried  them  under  her  own  hearth ; 
praying  at  the  fame  time  thus  to  the  Penates :  ^  To 
you,  O  ye  gods,  guardians  of  this  place,  I  commit  the 
precious  remains  of  the  mofl  excellent  Phocion.  Pro¬ 
tea  them,  1  befeech  you,  from  all  infults ;  and  deliver 
them  one  day  to  be  repofited  in  the  fepukhre  of  his 
anceftors,  when  the  Athenians  fhail  become  wifer.”  It 
was  not  long  before  this  opportunity  occurred.  When 
the  Athenians  began  to  cool  a  little,  and  remember 
b  the 
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Theci*.  the  many  fervices  they  had  received  from  Phocion,  they 
decreed  him  a  ftatue  of  brafa ;  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
brought  back  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  decreed  that 
his  accufers  fhould  be  put  to  death.  Agnonides,  who 
was  principally  concerned  in  that  tragedy,  fuffered  $ 
but  Epicurus  and  Demophilus,  who  were  alfo  accom¬ 
plices  iu  it,  fled.  However,  Phocion’s  fon  met  with 
them,  and  executed  his  revenge  upon  them  ;  which 
was  almoft  the  only  good  aftion  he  ever  performed,  as 
he  had  a  very  fmall  fliare  of  his  father's  abilities,  and 
not  any  of  bis  virtues.  Such  is  the  ficklenefs  and  fuch 
the  injufttce  of  popular  governments  ;  failings  which, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  univerf  A  experience,  are  abfo- 
iutely  infeparable  from  them. 

PHOCIS,  (DcmoftLenes,  Strabo,  Paufanias)  ;  a 
country  of  Greece,  contained  between  Boeotia  to  the 
eafl  and  Locris  to  the  weft,  but  extending  formerly 
from  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  on  the  fouth  to  the  fca 
of  Euboea  on  the  north,  and,  according  to  Dionyfius, 
a3  far  as  Thermopylae;  but  reduced  afterwards  to  nar¬ 
rower  bounds.  Phoc-n/es,  the  people;  Phoeicus ,  the 
epithet,  (Juftin)  ;  Belium  Phocicvm ,  the  facred  war 
which  the  Thebans  and  Philip  of  Macedon  carried  on 
againfl  them  for  plundering  the  temple  at  Delphi  ; 
and  by  which  Philip  paved  the  way  to  the  fovereignty 
of  all  Greece,  (Judin.)  Its  greatefl  length  was  from 
north  to  fouth,  that  is,  from  38°  45'  to  39°  20',  or 
about  3  9  miles  ;  but  very  narrow  fi  om  eafl  to  weft, 
not  extending  to  30  miles,  that  is,  from  230  ic'  to 
230  40'  at  the  wideft,  but  about  23  miles  towards  the 
Corinthian  hay,  and  much  narrower  flill  towards  the 
'  north.  This  country  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  Phocus  the  fon  of  Ornytion,  a 
native  of  Corinth  ;  but  having  been  fcon  after  invaded 
by  the  Eginetre,  under  the  Conduct  of  another  Phocus, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Eacus  king  of  Enopia,  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  firft  infenfibty  gave  way  to  that  of  the 
fecond. 

In  Pliocis  there  were  many  celebrated  mountains, 
fuch  as  Cythceron,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus.  The 
la  ft  two  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet.  Cythaeron  was  confecrated  to  the  rrnifes  as 
well  as  the  other  two,  and  wa9  consequently  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  poets.  Both  it  and  Helicon  contend 
with  mount  Parnaftus  for  height  and  magnitude.  There 
were  no  remarkable  rivers  in  Phocis  except  Cephifus, 
which  runs  from  the  foot  of  Parnaftus  northward,  and 
empties  itfelf  in  the  Pindus,  which  was  near  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  that  kingdom.  It  had  feveral  very  confides 
able  cities;  fitch  as  Cyrra,  Criflu,  and  Antecvra, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  on  the  fea  coafts  ; 
and  Pythia,  Delphi,  Daulis,  Elatia,  Ergofthenia,  and 
Baulia,  which  were  inland  towns.  Elatia  was  the 
largeft  and  richeft  after  Delphi. 

Deucalion  was  king  of  that  part  of  Phocis  which 
lies  about  ParnafTus,  at  the  time  that  the  Cecrops  flou¬ 
rished  in  Attica ;  but  the  Phocians  afterwards  formed 
themfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  to  be  governed  by 
their  general  affemhlies,  the  members  of  which  were 
chofen  from  among  themfelves,  and  were  changed  as 
often  as  occciion  required.  Of  the-hiftory  of  the 
Phocians  but  little  is  known  till  the  time  of  the  holy 
war,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  in  the 
Ancient  Univerfal  liiftory. 
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u  I  he  Phocians  having  prefumed  to  plough  the  Phncis 
territories  of  the  city  of  Cyrra,  confecrated  to  the  p.  W.  . 
Delphic  god,  were  fummoned  by  the  other  Grecian  1Phcenicia&f 
ftates  before  the  court  of  the  Amphi&yons,  where  a  V  ' 
confiderable  fine  was  impofed  upon  them  for  their  fa- 
crilege.  They  refufed  to  pay  it,  on  pretence  that  it 
was  too  large  ;  and  at  the  next  aflembly  their  domi¬ 
nions  were  adjudged  confifcated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
temple..  This  fecond  fentence  exafperated  the  Pho¬ 
cians  flill  more  ;  who,  at  the  inftigation  ©f  one  Philo- 
melus,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Piutarch,  Philomedej;, 
feized  upon  the  temple,  plundered  it  of  its  treafure, 
and  held  the  facred  depofitum  for  a  confiderable  time. 

This  fecond  crime  occaftoned  another  aflembly  of  the 
Atnphi&yon?,  the  refuit  of  which  was  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  again  ft  the  Phocians.  The  quarrel  being 
become  more  general,  the  feveral  ftates  took  part  in  it 
according  to  their  inclinations  or  intereft.  Athens*. 

Sparta,  and  fome  others  of  the  Peloponnefuns,  decla¬ 
red  for  the  Phocians ;  and  the  Thebans,  Theffalians, 

Locrians,  and  other  neighbouring  ftates,  again  ft  them, 

A  war  was  commenced  with  great  fury  on  both  Tides, 
and  ftyled  the  holy  war ,  which  lafted  ten  years  ;  during 
which  the  Phocians,  having  hired  a  number  of  fo¬ 
reign  troops,. made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  held  out  much  longer  had  not 
Philip  of  Macedon  given  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  their 
total  defeat  ar.d  pumfhment.  The  war  being  ended, 
the  grand  council  aflembled  again,  and  impofed  an  an¬ 
nual  fine  of  60  talents  upon  the  Phocians,  to  be  paid 
to  the  temple,  and  continued  till  they  had  fully  repaired 
the  damage  it  had  fufhined  from  them  ;  and,  till  this 
reparation  fhould  be  made,  they  were  excluded  from 
dwelling  in  walled  towns,  and  from  having  any  vote  in 
the  grand  aflembly.  They  did  not,  however,  continue 
long  under  this  heavy  fentence  ;  their  known  bravery 
made  their  affiftance  fo  neceflary  to  the  reft,  that  they 
w'ere  glad  to  remit  it ;  after  which  remiflion  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  behave  with  their  ufual  courage  and  refolu- 
tion,  and  foon  obliterated  their  former  guilt.” 

We  cannot  finifh  this  article  without  mentioning 
more  particularly  Daulis,  rendered  famous,  not  fo  much 
for  its  extent  or  richnefs,  as  for  the  ftature  and  prowefs 
of  its  inhabitants;  but  flill  more  for  the  inhuman  re- 
paft  which  was  ferved  up  to  Tereus  king  of  Thrace 
by  the  women  of  this  city,  by  whom  he  wa3  foon  after 
murdered  for  the  double  injury  he  had  done  to  his 
fifter-in-Iaw^  Philomela,  daughter  of  Pandion  king  of- 
Athens.  See  Philomela. 

PHCEBUS,  one  of  the  names  given  by  ancient 
mythologies  to  the  Sun,  Sol,  or  Apollo.  See  A- 

FOLLO. 

PHOENICIA,  or  more  properly  Phoenice,  the 
ancient  name  of  a  country  lying  between  the  34th  and 
36th  degrees  o?  north  latitude  ;  bounded  by  Syria  on 
the  north  an  ;  eaft,  by  Judaea  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  weft.  Whence  it  borrowed  its 
name  is  not  abfolutely  certain.  Some  derive  it  from  Ancient 
one  .Phoenix;  others  from  the  Greek  word  phoenix,  Umv.  Ilijfr 
fignifying  a  palm  or  date ,  as  that  tree  remarkably v-  & 
abounded  in  this  country.  Some  again  fuppofe  that 
Phoenice  is  originally  a  tranflation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Edom ,  from  the  Edomite9  who  fled  thither  in  the  days 
of  David.  By  the  contraftion  of  Canaan  it  was  alfo 

called 
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WckucUu  called  Ciiw,  and  anciently  Rhalhothin  and  Colpitis  (a). 

*  The  Jews  commonly  named  it  Canaan;  though  Tome 
part  of  it,  at  lead,  they  knew  by  the  name  of  Syro- 
phcenice  (  b  ).  Rochart  tells  ua  that  the  moll  probable 
etymology  is  Phene  Jlnak ,  i.  e.  u  the  defcend.ints  of 
Anak.”  Such  were  the  names  peculiar  to  this  fmall 
country ;  though  Phcenice  was  fometimes  extended  to 
all  the  maritime  countries  of  Syria  and  Judsa,  and  Ca¬ 
naan  to  the  Philiftines,  and  even  to  the  Amalekites. 
On  the  contrary,  thefe  two  names,  and  the  veil,  were 
mod  generally  fwallowed  up  by  thofe  cf  Puleilme  and 
Syria  (c). 

Theie  is  fome  difagreement  among  authors  witn  re¬ 
aped  to  the  northern  limits  of  this  country.  Ptolemy 
makes  the  river  Eleutherus  the  boundary  of  Phcenice 
to" the  north  ;  but  Pliny,  Mela,  and  Stephanas,  place 
it  in  the  ifland  of  Arauua,  lying  north  of  that  river. 
.tScrabo  obferves,  that  fome  will  have  the  river  Eleu- 
therus  to  be  the  boundary  of  Seleucis,  on  the  fide  of 
Phcenice  and  Coelefyna.  On  the  coafl  of  Phoenice, 
and  fouth  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  flood  the  following 
cities:  Simyra,  Orthofia,  Tripolis,  Botrys,  Byblus, 
Palaebyblus,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Tyrus,  Palae- 

tyrns.  .  ,  . 

Phoenice  extended,  according  to  Ptolemy,  even  be¬ 
yond  mount  Carmelus  ;  for  that  geographer  places  in 
Phcenice  not  only  Ecdippa  and  Ptolemais,  but  Syca- 
minum  and  Diera,  which  (land  fouth  of  that  mountain. 
Thefe,  however,  properly  fpeaking,  belonged  to  Pa 
ieftine.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  mark  out  the 
bounds  of  the  midland  Phoenice.  Ptolemy  reckons  in 
it  the  following  towns  :  Area,  Palaebyblus  (Old  Byb¬ 
lus),  Gabala,  and  Caeferia  Panins.  This  province  was 
confiderably  extended  in  the  times  of  Chriftianity  ; 
-when,  being  confidered  as  a  province  of  Syria,  it  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  Damafcus  but  Palmyra  alfo. 

The  foil  of  this  country  is  good,  and  produdive  of 
.many  neceffaries  for  food  and  clothing.  fl  he  air  is 
.wholefome,  and  the  climate  agreeable.  It  is  plenti¬ 
fully  watered  by  fmall  rivers  ;  which,  tunning  down 
from  mount  Libanus,  fometimes  fwell  to  an  immode¬ 
rate  degree,  either  increafed  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnows  on  that  mountain,  or  by  heavy  rains.  Upon 
thefe  occaficns  they  overflow,  to  the  great  danger  and 
hinderance  of  the  traveller  and  damage  of  the  country. 
Among  thefe  rivers  is  that  of  Adonis. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
Canaanites  (d)  by  defeent :  nothing  is  plainer  or  lefs 
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contefled,  and  therefore  it  were  time  lofl  to  prove  it. 
We  (hall  only  add,  that  their  blood  mud  have  been 
mixed  with  that  of  foreigners  in  procefs  of  time,  as  it 
happens  in  all  trading  places ;  and  that  many  flrange 
families  mull  have  fettled  among  them,  who  could 
confequently  lay  no  elaim  to  this  remote  origin,  how 
much  foever  they  may  have  been  called  Phoenicians, 
and  reckoned  of  the  fame  defeent  with  the  ancient 
proprietors. 

The  Phoenicians  were  governed  by  kings ;  and  their 
teiritory,  as  fmall  a  flip  as  it  was,  included  feveral  king¬ 
doms  ;  namely,  thofe  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradiis,  Beiy- 
tus,  and  Byblus.  In  this  particular  they  imitated  and 
adhered  to  the  primitive  government  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers  ;  who,  like  the  other  Canaanitea,  were  under 
many  petty  princes,  to  whom  they  allowed  the  fove- 
reign  dignity,  refervirig  to  themfelves  the  natural  rights 
and  liberties  of  mankind.  Of  their  civil  laws  we  have 
no  particular  fyflem. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Phoenicians  were  the 
moft  grofs  and  abominable  idolaters.  The  Baal-berith, 
Baalzebub,  Baalfamen,  &c.  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
were  fome  of  the  Phoenician  gods  ;  as  were  alio  the 
Moloch,  Afhtaroth,  and  Thaminuz,  mentioned  in  the 
facred  writings. — The  word  Baal,  in  itfelf  an  appella¬ 
tive,  was  no  doubt  applied  to  the  true  God,  until  he 
rejected  it  on  account  of  its  being  fo  much  profaned  by 
the  idolaters.  The  name  was  not  appropriated  to  any 
particular  deity  among  the  idolatrous  nations,  but  was 
common  to  many;  however,  it  was  generally  imagined 
that  one  great  God  prefided  over  all  the  reft.  Among 
the  Phoenicians  this  deity  was  named  Baal-famen ; 
whom  the  Hebrews  would  have  call e&  BaalJhemim,  or 
the  God  of  heaven.  In  all  probability  this  was  alfo 
the  principal  Carthaginian  deity,  though  his  Punic 
name  is  unknown.  We  have  many  religious  rites  of 
the  Carthaginians  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  ;  but  they  all  bellowed  names  of 
their  own  gods  upon  ^  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  correfpondence 
between  the  charadera  of  the  Phoenician  and  European 
deities.  The  principal  deity  of  Carthage,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  Chronus.  or  Saturn.  The 
facrifices  offered  up  to  him  were  children  of  the  bell 
families.  Our  author  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  had  a  brazen  flatue  or  coloffus  of  this  god,  the 
hands  of  which  were  extended  in  a&  to  receive,  and 
bent  downwards  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  child  laid 

thereon 
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(A)  This  l.a  name  is  a  tranflation  of  the  firft.  Rabhotfen  is  in  Hebrew  * ^  ^ 

plainly  S  thefe  three  names  ;  we  mean,  on^int  of  the  curfe  denounced 

*i@ns.  Heidegger  conjectures  alfo  that  they  were  afiiamed  of  their  anceftor  Canaan. 
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Ha;mcia,  thereon  Immediately  fell  down  into  a 

there  was  a  fiery  furnace.  He  adds  alfo,  that  this  in¬ 
human  practice  feemed  to  confirm  a  tradition,  handed 
down  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  antiquity,  viz.  that 
Saturn  devoured  his  own  children. 

<  The  goddefs  Cceleftis,  or  Urania,  was  held  in  the 
higheft  veneration  by  the  Carthaginians.  She  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  queen  of  hea¬ 
ven  mentioned  in  Jeremiah,  the  Juno  Olympia  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  Hefychius,  the  fame  word  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Punic  language  both  to  Juno  and  Venus : 
Nay,  the  ancient  Greeks  frequently  confound  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Diana  or  the  moon,  all  together ;  which 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians, 
from  whom  they  received  their  fyflem  of  religion ;  who 
feera  in  the  moft;  ancient  times  to  have  had  but  one 
name  for  them  all.  Befides  tliefe  there  were  feveral 
other  deities  of  later  date,  who  were  worfhipped  among 
the  Phoenicians,  particularly  thofe  of  Tyre,  and  con- 
fequently  among  the  Carthaginians  alfo.  Thefe  were 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Bacchus.  Jupiter  was 
worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Be/us  or  Baal.  To  him 
they  addrefTed  their  oaths  ;  and  placed  him  for  the 
moft  part,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  at  the  head 
of  their  treaties.  The  fame  name  was  alfo  given  to 
the  other  two,  whence  they  were  frequently  miftaken 
for  one  another.  Apollo  or  the  fun  went  either  by 
this  name  limply,  or  by  others  of  which  this  made  a 
part. 

The  Carthaginian  fuperflition,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  thefe  deities  alone.  They  worfhipped  alfo 
the  fire,  air,  and  other  elements  ;  and  had  gods  of 
rivers,  meads,  & c.  Nay,  they  paid  divine  honours  to 
the  fpirits  of  their  heroes,  and  even  to  men  and  women 
themfelve3  while  yet  in  life  ;  and  in  this  adoration 
Hannibal  the  Great  had  for  fome  time  a  fhare,  not- 
witbftanding  the  infamous  conduct  ©f  his  countrymen 
towards  him  at  laft.  in  order  to  worfhip  thofe  gods 
with  more  conveniency  on  all  occafions,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  had  a  kind  of  portable  temples.  Thefe  were 
only  covered  chariots,  in  which  were  fome  fmall  images 
reprefenting  their  favourite  deities  ;  and  which  were 
drawn  by  oxen.  They  were  alfo  a  kind  of  oracle  ; 
and  their  refponfes  were  underftood  by  the  motion 
impreffed  upon  the  vehicle.  This  was  likewife  an 
Egyptian  or  Libyan  cuftom  ;  and  Tacitus  informs  us 
that  the  ancient  Germans  had  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  machine  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Jews  in  the  wildernefs. 

Befides  all  the  deities  above-mentioned,  v/e  flill  find 
another,  named  the  Damon  or  Genius  of  Carthage, 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  made  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  Hannibal.  What  this  deity  might  be,  we  know 
not  ;  however,  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  pagan 
world  in  general  believed  in  the  exiflence  of  demons, 
or  intelligences  who  had  a  kind  of  middle  nature  be¬ 
tween  gods  and  men,  and  to  whom  the  adminifttation 
of  the  world  was  in  a  great  meafure  committed.  Hence 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  fhould  have  received  religious 
honours.  For  when  once  mankind  were  poffeffed  with 
the  opinion  that  they  were  the  minifters  of  the  gods 
and  trufted  with  the  difpenfation  of  their  favours,  as 
'well  as  the  infli&i'on  of  their  punifhmeots,  it  is  natural 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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hollow  where  to  fuppofe  that  they  would  be  defirous  of  making  their  Phoenicia* 
addreffes  to  them.  See  Astarte  and  Polytheism.  " v*— * 

Herodotus  fuppofes  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been 
circumcifed  ;  but  Jofephus  afferts,  that  none  of  the 
nations  included  under  the  vague  name  of  Paleftine 
and  Syria  ufed  that  rite,  the  Jews  excepted  ;  fo  that 
if  the  Phoenicians  had  anciently  that  cuftom,  they  came 
in  time  to  neglect  it,  and  at  length  wholly  laid  it  afide. 

They  abftained  however  from  the  flefh  of  fvvine. 

Much  is  Paid  of  their  arts,  fciences,  and  manufactures; 
but  as  what  we  find  concerning  them  is  couched  iu 
general  terms  only,  we  cannot  defcant  on  particulars. 

The  Sidonians,  under  which  denomination  we  compre¬ 
hend  the  Phoenicians  in  general,  were  of  a  moft  happy 
genius.  They  were  from  the  beginning  addicted  to 
philofophical  exercifes  of  the  mind  ;  infomuch  that  a 
Sidonian,  by  name  Mofchus,  taught  the  doctrine  of 
atoms  before  the  Trojan  war:  and  Abomenus  of  Tyre 
puzzled  Solomon  by  the  fubtilty  of  his  queftions. 

Phoenice  continued  to  be  one  of  the  feats  of  learning, 
and  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  produced  their  philofophera 
of  later  ages;  namely,  Boetlins  and  Diodatus  of  Sidon, 

Antipater  of  Tyre,  and  Appollonius  of  the  fame  place; 
who  g3ve  an  account  of  the  writings  and  difciples  of 
Zeno.  For  their  language,  fee  Philology,  n°6i.  As 
to  their  manufa&urcs,  the  gl  ifs  of  Sidon,  the  purple  of 
lyre,  and  the  exceeding  line  linen  they  wove,  were 
the  product  of  their  own  country,  and  their  own  in¬ 
vention  ;  and  for  their  extraordinary  /kill  in.  working 
metals,  in  hewing  timber  and  (lone  ;  in  a  word,  for 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  what  was  folid,  great,  and 
ornamental  in  architecture — we  need  only  put  the  read¬ 
er  in  mind  of  the  large  fhare  they  had  in  erecting  and 
decorating  the  temple  at  Jerufalem  under  their  king 
Hiram.  Their  fame  for  tafte,  defign,  and  ingenious 
invention,  was  fuch,  that  whatever  was  elegant,  great, 
or  pleafmg,  whether  in  apparel,  veffels,  or  toys,  was 
diftinguifhed  by  way  of  excellence  with  the  epithet  of 
Sidonian. 

The  Phoenicians  were  likewife  celebrated  as  mer¬ 
chants,  navigators,  and  planters  of  colonies  in  foreign 
parts.  As  merchants,  they  may  be  faid  to  have  en- 
grofled  all  the  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  :  as  na¬ 
vigators,  they  were  the  boldefl,  the  moft  experienced^ 
and  greatefl  difeoverers,  of  the  ancient  times :  they 
had  for  many  ages  no  rivals.  In  planting  colonies 
they  exerted  themfelves  fo  much,  that,  confidering  their 
habitation  was  little  more  than  the  flip  of  ground  be-  , 
tween  mount  Libanus  and  the  fea,  it  is  furp riling  how 
they  could  furnifh  fuch  fupplies  of  people,  and  not 
wholly  depopulate  their  native  country. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  Phoenicians  were  in¬ 
duced  to  deal  in  foreign  commodities  by  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  the  Syrians,  who  were  perhaps  the 
moft  ancient  of  thofe  who  carried  on  a  confiderable 
and  regular  trade  with  the  more  eaftern  regions:  and 
this  conje&ure  appears  probable  at  leaft  ;  for  their 
own  territory  was  but  fmall,  and  little  able  to  afford 
any  confiderable  exports,  if  we  except  manufactures.; 
but  that  their  manufactures  were  anyways  confiderable 
till  they  began  to  turn  all  the  channels  of  trade  into  their 
own  country,  it  is  hard  to  believe.  In  ‘Syria,  which  was 
a  large  country,  they  found  ft  ore  of  productions  of  the 
natural  growth  of  that  foil,  and  many  choice  and  ufe- 
ful  commodities  brought  from  the  eaft.  Thus,  having 
4  1  a 
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Phoenicia,  a  fafe  coafl,  with  convenient  harbours,  on  one  fide,  and 
'  excellent  materials  for  {hip-building  on  the  other;  per¬ 
ceiving  how  acceptable  many  commodities  that  Syria 
furniffied  would  be  in  foreign  parts,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time,  perhaps,  Ihown  the  way  by  the  Syrians 
themfelves,  who  may  have  navigated  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean — they  turned  all  their  thoughts  to  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation,  and  by  an  uncommon  application  foon  eclip- 
fed  their  mailers  in  that  art. 

It  were  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  Edomites,  who  fled  hi¬ 
ther  in  David’s  time  ;  or  to  inquire  why  Herodotus 
fuppofes  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the  Red  Sea; 
their  origin  we  have  already  feen.  That  fome  of  the 
Edomites  fled  into  this  country  in  the  day3  of  David, 
and  that  they  were  a  trading  people,  is  very  evi¬ 
dent :  what  improvements  they  brought  with  them 
into  Phcenice,  it  is  hard  to  fay  ;  and  by  the  way,  it  is  as 
difficult  to  afeertain  their  numbers.  In  all  probability 
they  brought  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Ethio¬ 
pia  ;  and  by  their  information  made  the  Phoenicians 
acquainted  with  thofe  coafts  ;  by  which  means  they 
were  enabled  to  undertake  voyages  to  thofe  parts,  for 
Solomon,  and  Pharoah  Necho,  king  of  Egypt. 

Their  whole  thoughts  were  employed  on  fchemes  to 
advance  their  commerce.  They  affedHed  no  empire  but 
that  of  the  Tea  ;  and  feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  trade.  This  they  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  the  known  parts  they  could  reach  ;•  to  the 
Britiffi  ifles,  commonly  under  Hood  by  the  Caffiterides; 
to  Spain,  and  other  places  in  the  ocean,  both  within 
and  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Lake  Maeotis.  In  all  thefe  parts  they 
had  fettlements  and  correfpondents,  from  which  they 
drew  what  was  ufeful  to  themfelves,  or  might  be  fo  to 
others;  and  thus  they  exercifed .the  three  great  branch¬ 
es  of  trade,  as  it  i3  commonly  divided  into  importation, 
exportation,  and  tranfportation,  in  full  latitude.  .Such 
was  their  fea-trade;  and  for  that  which  they  carried  on 
by  land  in  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Affyria,  Babylonia, 
Perfia,  Arabia,  and  even  in  India,  it  was  of  no  lefs 
extent,  and  may  give  us  an  idea  of  what  this  people 
once  was,  how  rich  and  how  defervedly  their  merchants 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  equal  to  princes.  Their 
country  was,  at  that  time,  the  great  warehoufe,  where 
every  thing  that  might  either  adminifter  to  the  necef- 
fities  or  luxury  of  mankind  was  to  be  found  ;  which 
they  diftributed  as  they  judged  would  be  beft  for  their 
own  intereft.  The  purple  of  Tyre,  the  glafs  of  Sidon, 
and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  made  in  this  country, 
together  with  other  curious  pieces  of  ait  in  metals  and 
wood,  already  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  the 
chief  and  almoft  only  commodities  of  Phomice  ltfelf. 
Indeed  their  territory  was  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  they  could  afford  to  export  any  of  their  own 
growth;  it  is  more  likely  that  they  rather  wanted  than 
abounded  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Having  thus  fpokeii  in  general  terms  of  their  trade, 
we  ffiall  now  touch  upon  their  {hipping  and  fome 
things  remarkable  in  their  navigation.  .Their  larger 
embarkations  were  of  two  forts;  they  divided  them  in¬ 
to  round  {hips  or  gauli ;  and  long  {hips,  galley3,  or  tri¬ 
remes.  When  they  drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  gauli 
were  difpofed  at  a  fmall  diffance  from  each  other  in  the 
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wings,  or  in  the  van  and  the  rear  ;  their  triremes  were  Phcemeop- 
contracted  together  in  the  centre.  If,  at  any  time, ,  terU9*.,  4 
they  obferved  that  a  ftra.nger  kept  them  company  in 
their  voyage,  or  followed  in  their  track,  they  were  fure 
to  get  rid  of  him  if  they  could,  or  deceive  him  if  pof- 
fible  ;  in  which  policy  they  went  fo  far,  as  to  venture 
the  lofe  of  their  {hips,  and  even  their  lives  ;  fo  jealous 
were  they  of  foreigners,  and  fo  tenacioufiy  bent  on 
keeping  the  whole  trade  to  themfelves.  In  order  to 
difeourage  other  nations  from  engaging  in  commerce, 
they  pradifed  piracy,  or  pretended  to  be  at  war  with 
fuch  as  they  met  when  they  thought  themfelves  ftrong- 
efl.  This  was  but  a  natural  ftroke  of  policy  in  people 
who  grafped  at  the  whole  commerce  of  the  then  known 
world.  We  muff  not  forget  here  the  famous  fiffiery  of 
Tyre,  which  fo  remarkably  enriched  that  city  in  par¬ 
ticular.  See  Astronomy,  n°7-  Ophir,  and  Tyre. 

PHOENICOPTERUS,  or  Flamingo,  in  orni-  plate 
thology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  ofccCXCII 
gralke.  The  beak  is  naked,  teethed,  and  bent  as  if  it 
was  broken  ;  the  notlrils  are  linear ;  the  feet  .are  pal- 
mated,  and  four-toed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies ;  viz. 
the  Baharaenfis  of  Catefby,  a  native  of  Africa  and 
America. 

This  bird  refembles  the  heron  in  ffiape,  excepting 
the  bill,  which  is  of  a  very  fingular  form.  It  is  two 
years  old  before  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  colour  ;  and 
then  it  is  entirely  red,  excepting  the  quill-feathers, 
which  are  black.  A  full-grown  one  is  of  equal  weight 
with  a  wild  duck;  and  when  it  Hands  er eft,  it  is  five 
feet  high.  The  feet  are  webbed.  The  fieffi.  is  deli¬ 
cate  ;  and  moH  refembles  that  of  a  partridge  in  tafte- 
The  tongue,  above  any  other  part,  was  in  the  higheff 
efteem  with  the  luxurious  Romans.  Thefe  birds  make 
their  neHs  on  hillocks  in  (hallow  water;  on  which  they 
fit  with  their  legs  extended  down,  like  a  man  fitting  on 
a  Hool.  They  breed  on  the  coafts  of  Cuba  and  the 
Bahama  iflands  in  the  Weft.  Indies  ;  and  frequent  fait- 
water  only.  By  reafon  of  the  particular  ffiape  of  its 
bill,  this  bird,  in  eating,  twills  its  neck  from  fide  to 
fide,  and  makes  the  upper  mandible  touch  the  ground* 

They  are  very  ftupid,  and  will  not  rife  at  the  report  of 
a  gun  ;  nor  is  it  any  warning  to  thofe  who  fnrvive, 
that  they  fee  others  killed  by  their  fide  ;  fo  that,  by 
keeping  himfelf  out  of  fight,  a  fowler  may  kill  as  many 
as  he  plcafes. 

Thefe  birds  prefer  a  warm  climate.  In  the  old  Lallan?* 
continent  they  are  not  often  met  with  beyond  40  de- 
grees  north  or  fouth.  They  arc  met  with  everywhere 
on  the  African  coafl  and  adjacent  ifles,  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Jiope ;  and  fometimes  on  the  coafts  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  thofe  of  France  lying  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea ;  being  at  times  found  at  Marfeiiles,  and 
for  fome  way  up  the  Rhone.  In  fome  feafona  they 
frequent  Aleppo  and  the  parts  adjacent.  They  aie  feen 
alfo  on  the  Periian  fide  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  from, 
thence  along  the  weftern  coaH  as  far  as  the  W olga  ; 
tho’  this  is  at  uncertain  times,  and  chiefly  in  confide- 
rable  flocks  coming  from  the  north-eaff,  moftly  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November;  butfo  foon  as  the  wind  changes 
they  totally  difappear.  They  breed  in  the  Cape  Verd 
ifles,  particularly  in  that  of  Sal.  They  go  for  the  mod 
part  together  in  flocks,  except  in  breeding  time.  Dam- 
pier  fays,  that,  with  two  more  in  company,  he  killed 
14  at  once,  which  was  effe&ed  by  fecreting  themfelves* 

*  -  trr 
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Vh«mcop-  for  they  are  fo  very  fhy,  that  they  will  by  no  means  fuffer 
te  us  3 n y  one  to  approach  openly  near  enough  to  (hoot  them. 

'  &°lken  tells  us>  that  they  are  yciy  numerous  at  the 
Cape ;  keeping  in  the  day  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  lodging  themfelvea  at  night  in  the 
long  grafs  on  the  hills.  They  are  alfo  common  to  va¬ 
rious  places  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  frequent¬ 
ing  the  fame  latitudes  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  world; 
being  found  at  Peru,  Chili,  Cayenne,  and  the  coaft  of 
Brafil,  as  well  as  the  various  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
Sloane  found  them  in  Jamaica  ;  but  particularly  at  the 
Bahama  Iflands  and  at  Cuba,  where  they  breed.  When 
feen  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  as  a  regiment  of  foldiers, 
being  ranged  along-fide  one  another,  on  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  fearching  for  food  ;  which  chiefly  confifts  of 
(mail  fifh  or  the  eggs  of  them  ;  and  of  water-infeds, 
which  they  fearch  after  by  plunging  in  the  bill  and  part 
of  the  head,  from  time  to  time  trampling  with  their 
feet  to  muddy  the  water,  that  their  prey  may  be  raifed 
from  the  bottom.  Whilft  they  are  feeding,  one  of 
them  is  faid  to  Hand  centinel,  and  the  moment  he  founds 
the  alarm  the  whole  flock  takes  wing.  This  bird,  when 
at  reft,  Hands  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn  up 
clofe  to  the  body,  with  the  head  placed  under  the  wing 
on  that  fide  of  the  body  it  Hands  on. 

They  are  fometimes  caught  young,  and  are  brought 
up  tame  ;  but  are  always  impatient  of  cold  :  and  in  this 
Hate  will  feldom  live  a  great  while,  gradually  lofrng 
their  colour,  flefli,  and  appetite,  and  dying  for  want  of 
that  food  which  in  a  ftate  of  nature  at  large  they  were 
abundantly  fupplied  with. 

PHOENIX,  in  aftronomy.  See  there,  n°  406. 

Phoenix,  the  Great  Palm ,  or  Date-tree  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  palmae.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  da&ylifera,  or  common  date-tree, 
a  native  of  Africa  and  the  eaftern  countries,  where  it 
grows  to  50,  60,  and  100  feet  high.  The  trunk  is 
round,  upright,  and  ftudded  with  protuberances,  which 
are  the  veftiges  of  the  decayed  leaves.  From  the  top 
iftues  forth  a  clufter  of  leaves  or  branches  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  extending  all  round  like  an  umbrella,  and 
bending  a  little  towards  the  eaith.  The  bottom  part 
produces  a  number  of  ftalks  like  thofe  of  the  middle, 
hue  feldom  (hooting  fo  high  as  four  or  five  feet.  Thefe 
ftalks,  fays  Adanfon,  diffufe  the  tree  very  confider- 
ably  ;  fo  that,  wherever  it  naturally  grows  in  forefts, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  open  a  paflage  through  its 
prickly  leaves.  The  date  tree  was  introduced  into  Ja¬ 
maica  foon  after  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  There  are,  however,  but  few  of  them  in  Ja¬ 
maica  at  this  time.  The  fruit  is  fomewhat  in  the 
fliape  of  an  acorn.  It  is  eompofed  of  a  thin,  light* 
and  glofly  membrane,  fomewhat  pellucid  and  yellow- 
ilh  ;  which  contains  a  fine,  foft,  and  pulpy  fruit,  which 
is  firm,  fweet,  and  fomewhat  vinous  to  the  tafte,  ef- 
culent,  and  wholefome  ;  and  within  this  is  inclofed  a 
folid,  tough,  and  hard  kernel,  of  a  pale  grey  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  finely  marbled  within  like  the  nut¬ 
meg.  For  medicinal  ufe  dates  are  to  be  chofen  large, 
full,  frefh,  yellow  on  the  furface,  foft  and  tender,  not 
too  much  wrinkled  ;  fuch  as  have  a  vinous  tafte,  and 
do  not  rattle  when  fhaken.  They  are  pioduced  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  never  ripen  perfectly  there. 
The  Left  are  brought  from  Tunis;  they  are  alfo  very 
£ne  .and  good  in  Egypt  and  in  many  parts  of  the  cafL 
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Thofe  of  Spain  and  France  look  well ;  but  are  never  H.ccnk. 
perfe&ly  ripe,  and  very  fubjed:  to  decay.  They  are 
preferved  three  different  ways;  fome  prefled  and  dry  ; 
others  prefled  more  moderately,  and  again  moiftened 
with  their  own  juice;  and  .others  not  preffed  at  all, 
but  moiftened  with  the  juice  of  other  dates,  as  they* 
are  packed  up,  which  is  done  in  bafkets  or  (kins. 

Thofe  preferved  in  this  laft  way  are  much  the  belt. 

Dates  have  always  been  efteemed  moderately  ftrength- 
ening  and  aftringent. 

Though  the  date-tree  grows  everywhere  indiferimi* 
nately  on  the  northern  coafts  of  Africa,  it  is  not  cul¬ 
tivated  with  care,  except  beyond  Mount  Atlas  ;  be- 
caufe  the  heat  is  not  fufficiently  powerful  along  the 
coafts  to  bring  the  fruits  to  proper  maturity.  Wc  (hall 
here  extraft  fome  obfervations  from  Mr  Des  Fontaines 
refpe&ing  the  manucr  of  cultivating  it  in  Barbary, 
and  on  the  different  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  All 
that  part  of  the  Zaara  which  is  near  Mount  Atlas, 
and  the  only  part  of  this  vaft  defert  which  is  inhabi¬ 
ted,  produces  very  little  corn  ;  the  foil  being  fandy, 
and  burnt  up  by  the  fun,  is  almoft  entirely  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  its  only  produ&ions  of  that 
kind  being  a  little  barley,  maize,  and  forgo.  The 
date-tree,  however,  fupplies  the  deficiency  of  corn  to 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  and  furnifhes  them 
with  almoft  the  whole  of  their  fubfiftence.  They  have 
flocks  of  (beep  ;  but  as  they  are  not  numerous,  they 
pieferve  them  for  the  fake  of  their  wool;  befides,  the 
flefli  of  thefe  animals  is  very  unwholefome  food  in 
countries  that  are  cxceffively  Warm  ;  and  thefe  people,  \ 

though  ignorant,  have  probably  been  enabled  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  know  that  it  was  falutary  for  them  to 
abftain  from  it.  The  date  trees  are  planted  without 
any  order,  at  the  diftance  of  12  feet  one  from  the, 
other,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivulets  and  ftreams 
which  ifTue  from  the  fand.  Forefts  of  them  may  be 
feen  here  and  there,  fome  of  which  are  feveral  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  extent  of  thefe  plantations  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  water  them ;  tor  they  require  much  moifture. 

All  thefe  forefts  are  intermixed  with  orange,  almond, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  and  with  vines  which  tvvift 
round  the  trunks  of  the  date  trees  ;  and  the  heat  is 
ftrong  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit,  though  they  are  ne¬ 
ver  expofed  to  the  fun. 

Along  the  rivulets  and  ftreams,  dykes  are  ere&ed 
to  (top  the  courfe  of  their  waters,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  diftributed  amongft  the  date  trees  by  means  ©f 
fmall  canals.  The  number  of  canals  is  fixed  for  each 
individual ;  and  in  feveral  cantons,  to  have  a  right  to 
them,  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  fum 
proportionable  to  the  number  and  extent  of  their  plan¬ 
tations.  Care  is  taken  to  till  the  earth  well,  and  to 
raHe  a  circular  border  around  the  root  of  each  tree, 
that  the  water  may  remain  longer  and  in  larger  quan¬ 
tity.  The  date  trees  arc  watered  in  every  feafon,  but 
more  particularly  during  the  great  heats  of  fummer. 

It  is  generally  in  winter  that  new  plantations  of  this 
tree  are  formed.  For  this  purpofe  thofe  who  culti¬ 
vate  them  take  (hoots  of  thofe  which  produce  the  beft 
dates,  and  plant  them  at  a  fmall  diftance  one  from  the 
other.  At  the  eni  of  three  or  four  years  thefe  (hoots, 
if  they  have  been  properly  taken  care"of,  begin  to  bear 
fruit ;  but  this  fruit  is  as  yet  dry,  without  fweetnefs, 

4  I  2  and 
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Phoenix,  and  even  without  kernels ;  they  never  reach  the  high- 
'V-1*  1  eft  degree  of  perfe&ion  of  which  they  are  fufceptible 
till  they  are  about  15  or  20  years  old. 

Thefe  plants  are  however  produced  from  the  feeds 
taken  out  of  the  fruit,  provided  they  are  frefh.  They 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and 
pfunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
which  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of 
heat,  and  the  earth  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  to  a  proper  fize,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot, filled  with 
the  fame  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  with  water,  as  alfo 
to  let  them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon  and  the  bed  which  they  are  placed.  Du¬ 
ring  the  fummer-time  they  fhould  remain  in  the  fame 
hot  bed  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  they  fhould 
have  a  great  fhare  of  air  to  harden  them  againft  the 
approach  of  winter  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  forced, 
they  will  be  fo  tender  as  not  to  be  preferved  through 
the  winter  without  much  difficulty,  efpecially  if  you 
have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  bark-ftove  to  keep  them 
in.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed, 
mud  be  compofed  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  half 
©f  light  frefh  earth  taken  from  a  pafturc-ground,  the 
other  half  fea-fand  and  rotten  dung  or  tanners  hark 
in  equal  proportion  ;  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  mixed, 
and  laid  in  a  heap  three  or  four  months  at  leaft  before 
it  is  ufed,  but  fhonld  be  often  turned  over  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  fweeten  the  earth. 

The  trees,  however,  which  fpring  from  feed  never 
produce  fa  good  dates  as  thofe  that  are  raifed  from 
Ihoots  ;  they  being  always  poor  and  ill  tailed.  It  is 
undoubtedly  by  force  of  cultivation,  and  after  feveral 
generations,  that  they  acquire  a  good  quality. 

The  date  trees  which  have  been  originally  fown,, 
grow  rapidly,  and  we  have  been  allured  that  they  bear 
fruit  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Care  is  taken  to  cut 
the  inferior  branches  of  the  date  tree  in  proportion 
as  they  rife  ;  and  a  piece  of  the  root  ia  always  left  of 
fome  inches  in  length,  which  affords  the  eafy  means 
of  climbing  to  the  fummit.  Thefe  trees  live  a  long 
time,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  in 
order  to  prove  it,  they  fay  that  when  they  have  attain¬ 
ed  to  their  full  growth,  no  change  is  obferved  in  them 
for  the  fpace  of  three  generations. 

The  number  of  females  which  are  cultivated  is 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  males,  becaufe  they  are 
much  more  profitable.  The  fexual  organs  of  the  date 
tree  grow,  as  L  well  known,  upon  different  ftalks,  and 
thefe  trees  flower  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  a i 
which  time  the  Arabs  cut  the  male  branches  to  im¬ 


pregnate  the  female.  For  this  purpofe,  they  make  rhccnix, 
an  incifion  in  the  trunk  of  each  branch  which  they  — 
wifh  to  produce  fruit,  and  place  in  it  a  ftalk  of  male 
flowers ;  without  this  precaution  the  date  tree  would, 
produce  only  abortive  fruit  (a).  In  fome  cantons  the 
male  branches  are  only  fhaken  over  the  female.  The 
practice  of  impregnating  the  date  tree  in  this  manner 
is  very  ancient.  Pliny  defcribes  it  very  accurately  in 
that  part  of  his  work  where  he  treats  of  the  palm 
tree. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  date  tree  which  is  *v 
not  ufeful.  The  wood,  though  of  a  fpongy  texture, 
lafts  fuch  a  number  of  years,  that  the  inhabitants  of. 
the  country  fay  it  is  incorruptible.  They  employ? 
it  for  making  beams  and  inftruments  of  hufbandry  5 
it  burns  flowly,  but  the  coals  which  refult  from  its^ 
combuftion  are  very  firong,  and  produce  a  great  heat. 

The  Arabs  ftrip  the  bark  and  fibrous  parts  from 
the  young  date  trees,  and  eat  the  fubflance,  which 
is  in  the  centre;  it  is  very  nourifhing,  and  has  a 
fweet  tafte  :  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  mar¬ 
row  of  the  date  tree.  They  cat  alfo  the  leaves,  when 
they  are  young  and  tender,  'with  lemon  juice  ;  the  old 
ones  are  laid  out  to  dry,  and  are  employed  for  making 
mats  and  other  works  of  the  fame  kind*  which  are 
much  ufed,  and  with  which  they  carry  on  a  confi- 
derable  trade  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

From  the  fides  of  the  flumps  of  the  branches  which 
have  been  left  arife  a  great  number  of  delicate  fila¬ 
ments,  of  which  they  make  ropes,  and  which  might 
ferve  to  fabricate  cloth. 

Of  the  frefh  dates  and  fugar,  fays  Haffelquifl,  the 
Egyptians  make  a  conferve,  which  has  a  very  plea- 
fant  tafte.  In  Egypt  they  ufe  the  leaves  as  fly-flaps,  for 
driving  away  the  numerous  infedls  which  prove  fo 
tronblefome  in  hot  countries.  The  hard  boughs  arc 
ufed  for  fences  and  other  purpofes  of  hufbandiy  ;  the 
principal  flem  for  building.  The  fruit,  before  it  is 
ripe,  is  fomewhat  aftringent ;  but  when  thoroughly 
mature,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  fig.  The  Senegal 
dates  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  Egypt,  but  much  thick¬ 
er  in  the  pulp,  which  is  faid  to  have  a  fugary  agree¬ 
able  tafte,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  bell  dates  of  the  Le¬ 
vant. 

A  white  liquor,  known  by  the  name  of  milky  ia 
drawn  alfo  from  the  date  tree.  To  obtain  it,  all  the 
branches  are  cut  from  the  fummit  of  one  of  thefe  trees, 
and  after  feveral  incifions  have  been  made  in  it,  they 
are  covered  with  leaves,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the 
fun  may  not  dry  it. 

The  fap  drops  down  into  a  veffel  placed  to  receive 
it,  at  the  bottom  of  a  circular  groove,  made  below 

the 


(a)  The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  in  his  Differtation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,  fpeaking  of  the  date  tree,  fays, 
A  female  date-bearing  palm  flowered  many  years  at  Berlin  without  producing  any  feeds;  but  the  Berlin 
people  taking  care  to  have  fome  of  the  bloffoms  of  the  male  tree,  which  was  then  flowering  at  Leipfic,  fent 
to  them  by  the  poll,  they  obtained  fruit  by  thefe  means  -r  and  fome  dates,  the  offspring  of  this  impregna¬ 
tion,  being  planted  in  my  garden,  fprung  up,  and  to  this  day  continue  to  grow  vigoroufly.  Kcempfer  for¬ 
merly  told  us,  how  neceffary  it  was  found  by  the  oriental  people,  who  live  upon  the  produce  of  palm-trees, 
and  are  the  true  Lotophagi,  to  plant  fome  male  trees  among  the  females,  if  they  hoped  for  any  fruit  1  hence 
it  is  the  pra&ice  of  thofe  who  make  war  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  cut  down  all  the  male  palms,  that  a 
famine  may  afflift  their  proprietors ;  fometimes  even  the  inhabitants  themfelves  deftroy  the  male  trees  whea 
they  dread  an  invafion,  that  their  enemies  may  find  no  fuftenance  imthe  country .V 
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Phoenix,  the  incifions.  The  milk  of  the  date  tree  has  a  fweet 

- '  and  agreeable  tafte  when  it  is  new;  it  is  very  refrefh- 

ing,  and  it  is  even  given  to  fick  people  to  drink,  but 
it  generally  turns  four  at  the  end  of  24  hours.  Old 
tree3  are  chofen  for  this  operation,  becaufe  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  branches,  and  the  large  quantity  of  fap 
which  flows  from  them,  greatly  exhauft  them,  and  of¬ 
ten  caufe  them  to  decay. 

The  male  flowers  of  the  date  tree  are  alfo  ufeful. 
They  are  eaten  when  ftill  tender,  mixed  up  with  a 
little  lemon  juice.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  very  pro¬ 
vocative  :  the  odour  which  they  exhale  is  probably 
the  caufe  of  this  property  being  aferibed  to  them. 

Thefe  date  trees  are  very  lucrative  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  defert.  Some  of  them  produce  20  bunch¬ 
es  of  dates ;  but  care  is  always  taken  to  lop  off  a  part 
of  them,  that  thofe  which  remain  may  become  larger*; 
10  or  12  bunches  only  are  left  on  the  mofl  vigorous 
trees. 

It  is  reckoned  that  a  good  tree  produces,  one  year 
with  another,  about  the  value  of  10  or  1 2  (hillings 
to  the  proprietor.  A  pretty  confiderable  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  dates  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country, 
and  large  quantities  of  them  are  exported  to  France 
and  Italy.  The  crop  is  gathered  towards  the  end  of 
November.  When  the  bunches  are  taken  from  the 
tree,  they  are  hung  up  in  fome  very  dry  place  where 
they  may  be  fheltered  and  fecure  from  infedls. 

Dates  afford  wholefome  nourifhment,  and  have  a 
very  agreeable  tafte  when  they  are  frefh.  The  Arabs 
eat  them  without  feafoning.  They  dry  and  harden 
them  in  the  fun,  to  reduce  them  to  a  kind  of  meal, 
which  they  lay  up  in  ftore  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
food  during  the  long  journeys  which  they  often  under¬ 
take  acrofs  their  deferts.  This  fimple  food  is  fufficient 
to  nourifh  them  for  a  long  time. — The  inhabitants  of 
the  Zaara  procure  alfo  from  their  dates  a  kind  of  ho¬ 
ney  which  is  exceedingly  fweet.  For  this  purpofe  they 
choofe  thofe  which  have  the  fofteft  pulp  ;  and  having 
put  them  into  a  large  jar  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
they  fqueeze  them  by  placing  over  them  a  weight  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds. — The  moft  fluid' part  of  the  fub- 
ftance,  which  drops  through  the  hole,  is  what  they 
call  the  honey  of  the  date. 

Even  the  ftones,  though  very  hard,  are  not  thrown 
away.  They  give  them  to  their  camels  and  fheep  as 
fo®d,  after  they  have  bruifed  them  or  laid  them  to 
(often  in  water. 

The  date,  as  well  as  other  trees  which  are  cultiva¬ 
ted,  exhibits  great  variety  in  its  fruit,  with  refpeft  to 
ftiape,  fize,  quality,  and  even  colour.  There  are  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  at  ltaft  twenty  different  kinds.  Dates 
are  very  liable  to  be  pierced  by  worms,  and  they  foon 
corrupt  in  moift  or  rainy  weather. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  eafily  be  perceived, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  whatever  ufed  for  fo 
many  and  fo  valuable  purpofes  as  the  date  tree. 

Phoenix,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  famous  in  anti¬ 
quity,  but  generally  looked  upon  by  the  moderns  as 
fabulous.  The  ancients  fpeak  of  this  bird  as  Angle, 
or  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ;  they  deferibe  it  as  of  the 
fize  of  an  eagle  ;  its  head  finely  crefted  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  plumage,  its  neck  covered  with  feathers  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  the  reft  of  its  body  purple,  only  the  tail 
white,  and  the  eyes  fparkling  like  ftars :  they  hold, 


that  it  lives  500  or  600  years  in  the  wildernefs;  that  PI  cenlx:. 
when  thus  advanced  in  age,  it  builds  itfelf  a  pile  of^“ 
fweet  wood  and  aromatic  gums,  and  fires  it  with  the 
wafting  of  its  wings,  and  thus  burns  itfelf  ;  and  that 
from  its  afhes  arifes  a  worm,  which  in  time  grows  up 
to  be  a  phoenix.  Hence  the  Phoenicians  gave  the 
name  of pheenix  to  the  palm-tree  ;  becaufe  when  burnt 
down  to  the  root  it  rifes  again  fairer  than  ever. 

In.  the  fixth  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  fe&. 

28.  it  is  obferved  that,  in  the  year  of  Rome  787,  the 
phoenix  revifued  Egypt ;  which  occafioncd  among  the 
learned  much  fpeculation.  This  being  is  facred  to  the 
fun.  Of  its  longevity  the  accounts  are  various.  The 
common  perfuafion  is,  as  we  have  mentioned  above, 
that  it  lives  500  years  ;  though  by  fome  the  date  is 
extended  to  1461.  The  feveral  eras  when  the  phoe¬ 
nix  has  been  feen  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  firft, 
we  are  told,  was  in  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  ;  the  fecond 
in  that  of  Amafis  ;  and,  in  the  period  when  Ptolemy 
the  third  of  the  Macedonian  race  was  feated  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  another  phoenix  dire&ed  its  flight 
towards  Heliopolis.  When  to  thefe  circumftances 
are  added  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  phoenix,  and 
the  tale  that  it  makes  frequent  excurfions  with  a  load 
on  its  back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made  the  ex¬ 
periment  through  along  tra£  of  air,  it  gains  fufficient' 
confidence  in  its  own  vigour,  it  takes  up  the  body  of  * 
its  father  and  flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  fun  to  be 
there  confumed  ;  it  cannot  but  appear  probable,  that 
the  learned  of  Egypt  had  enveloped  under  this  alle¬ 
gory  the  philofophy  of  comets. 

Phoenix,  fon  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argos  by  Cleo- 
bule  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to  young  Achilles. 

His  father  having  proved  faithlefs  to  his  wife,  through 
fondnefs  for  a  concubine  called  Clytia ,  Cleobule,  who 
was  jealous  of  him,  perfuaded  her  fon  Phoenix  to  in¬ 
gratiate  himfelf  with  his  father’s  miftrefs.  Phoenix 
eafily  fucceeded  ;  but  Amyntor  difcoYering  his  in¬ 
trigues,  he  drew  a  curfe  upon  him,  and  the  fon  was 
foon  after  deprived  of  his  fight  by  divine  vengeance. 

Some  fay  that  Amyntor  himfelf  put  out  his  Ton’s  eyes, 
which  fo  cruelly  provoked  him  that  he  meditated  the 
death  of  his  father.  Reafon  and  piety,  however, 
prevailed  over  paflion;  and  that  he  might  not  become 
a  parricide,  Phoenix  fled  from  Argos  to  the  court  of 
Peleus  king  of  Phthia.  Here  he  was  treated  with 
tendernefs  ;  Feleus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who  refto- 
red  him  to  his  eye-fight;  fcon  after  which  he  was  made 
preceptor  to  Achilles,  his  benefadlor’s  fon.  He  was 
alfo  prefented  with  the  government  of  many  cities,  and 
made  king  of  the  Dolopes.  He  went  with  his  pupil  * 

to  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  Achilles  was  ever  grateful  for 
the  inftrudtions  and  precepts  which  he  had  received 
from  him.  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Phosnix,-with 
others,  was  commiffioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  in¬ 
to  Greece,  to  bring  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhus.  This 
commiffion  he  fuccefsfully  performed  ;  and  after  the' 
fall  of  Troy,  he  returned  with  Pyrrhu3,  and  died  in 
Thrace.  He  was  buried,  according  co  StTabo,  near 
Trachinia,  where  a  fmall  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
received  the  name  of  Phoenix.  There  was  another  Phce- 
nix,  fon  of  Agenor,  by  a  nymph  who  was  called  To- 
lcphajfa>  according  to  Apollodorus  and  Mofchus,  or, 
according  to  others,  Epimedufa ,  Pt  rimed  a,  or  -Agr  tope. 

He  was,  like  his  brother  Cadmus,  and  Ciiix,  fent  by 

hi* 
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*holaa.  Llg  father  in  purfuit  of  hk  fitter  Europa,  whom  Ju- 
*  piter  had  carried  away  under  the  form  of  a  bull;  and 

when  his  inquiries  proved  unfuccefsful,  he  fettled  in  a 
country,  which,  according  to  forne,  was  from  him  call¬ 
ed  Phoenicia.  From  him,  as  fome  fuppofe,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  called  Poem. 

Plate  PHOLAS,  a  genus  of  infe&s,  belonging  to  the 
CCCXCfl.  or(jer  Qf  vermes  teftacea.  The  Ihell  is  double-valved 
and  divaricated  ;  the  cardo  is  turned  backwards,  and 
conneded  by  a  cartilage.  There  are  fix  fpeciee,  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  figure  of  their  (hells. 

The  word  pholas  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
fignifies  fomething  which  lies  hid.  This  name  they  de¬ 
rive  from  their  property  of  making  themfelves  holes  in 
the  earth,  fand,  wood,  or  ftone,  and  living  in  them. 
The  means  of  their  getting  there,  however,  are  as  yet 
entirely  unknown.  All  that  we  can  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  is,  that  they  mutt  have  penetrated  thefe  fub* 
fiances  when  very  fmall ;  becaufe  the  entrance  of  the 
hole  in  which  the  pholas  lodges  is  always  much  lefs  than 
the  inner  part  of  it,  and  indeed  than  the  (hell  of  the 
pholas  itfelf.  Hence  fome  have  fuppofed  that  they  were 
hatched  in  holes  accidentally  formed  in  ftones,  and 
that  they  naturally  grew  of  fuch  a  fhape  as  was  ne- 
cefiary  to  fill  the  cavity. 

The  holes  in  which  the  pholades  lodge  are  ufually 
twice  as  deep,  at  kaft,  as  the  (hells  themfelves  are  long; 
the  figure  of  the  holes  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  they  are  terminated  at  the  bottom  by  a 
rounded  cavity,  and  their  pofition  is  ufually  fomewhat 
oblique  to  the  horizon.  The  openings  of  thefe  holes 
are  what  betray  the  pholas  being  in  the  (lone  ;  but 
they  are  always  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  fifh.  There  feems  to  be  no  progreflive  motion 
of  any  animal  in  nature  fo  flow  as  that  of  the  pholas; 
it  is  immerfed  in  the  hole,  and  has  no  movement  ex¬ 
cept  a  fmall  one  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and 
this  is  only  proportioned  to  the  growth  of  the  animal. 
Its  work  is  very  difficult  in  its  motion  ;  but  it  has 
great  time  to  perform  it  in,  as  it  only  moves  downward, 
linking  itfelf  deeper  in  the  flone  as  it  increafes  itfelf  in 
bulk.  That  part  by  means  of  which  it  performs  this, 
is  a  flefhy  fubfiance  placed  near  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  fhell ;  it  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  con- 
fiderably  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal ; 
and  though  it  be  of  a  foft  fubfiance,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  fo  long  a  time  it  is  able,  by  con- 
flant  work,  to  burrow  into  a  hard  ftone.  I  he  manner 
of  their  performing  this  may  be  feen  by  taking  one  of 
them  out  of  the  ftone,  and  placing  it  upon  fome  foft 
clay;  for  they  will  immediately  get  to  work  in  bend¬ 
ing  and  extending  that  part  allotted  to  dig  for  them, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  will  bury  themfelves  in  the 
mud  in  as  large  a  hole  as  they  had  taken  many  years 
to  make  in  the  ftone.  They  find  little  refiftance  in  fo 
foft  a  fubftance;  and  the  neceflity  of  their  hiding  them- 
felves  evidently  makes  them  haflen  their  work.  .  The 
animal  is  lodged  in  the  lower  half  of  the  hole  in  the 
flone,  and  the  upper  half  is  filled  up  by  a  pipe  of  a 
flefhy  fubftance  and  conic  figure,  truncated  at  the  end: 
this  they  ufually  extend  to  the  orifice  of  the  hole,  and 
place  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ftone;  but  they 
feidom  extend  it  any  farther  than  this.  I  he  pip^S 
though  it  appears  fingle,  is  in  reality  compofed  of  two 
pipes,  or  at  icaft  it  is  compofed  of  two  parts  feparatei 


by  a  membrane.  The  ufe  of  this  pipe  or  probofeis  is  Pholai. 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  probofeis  of  other  fhell-fifh, '  -  ~/mm* 
to  take  in  fea-water  into  their  bodies,  and  afterwards 
to  throw  it  out  again.  In  the  middle  of  their  bodies 
they  have  a  fmall  green  veflel,  the  ufe  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  difeovered.  This,  when  plunged  in  fpi- 
rit-ofwine,  becomes  of  a  purple  colour:  but  its  co¬ 
lour  on  linen  will  not  become  purple  in  the  fun  like 
that  of  the  murex  ;  and  even  if  it  would,  its  quantity 
is  too  fmall  to  make  it  worth  preferving. 

The  pholas  is  remarkable  for  its  luminous  quality. 

That  this  fifh  is  luminous  was  noticed  by  Pliny,  who 
obferveathat  it  (bines  in  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  who 
eats  it  ;  and  if  it  touch  his  hands  or  clothes,  it  makes 
them  luminous.  He  alfo  fays  that  the  light  depends 
upon  its  moifture.  The  light  of  this  fi(h  has  furnifhed 
matter  for  various  obfervations  and  experiments  to  M. 
Reaumur  and  the  Bologman  academicians,  efpecially 
Beccarius,  who  took  fo  much  pains  with  the  fubjed  of 
phofphoreal  light. 

M.  Reaumur  obferves,  that  whereas  other  fifties  give 
light  when  they  tend  to  putrefcence,  this  is  more  lu¬ 
minous  in  proportion  to  its  being  frefh  ;  that  when 
they  are  dried,  their  light  will  revive  if  they  be  moift- 
ened  either  with  frefh  or  fait  water,  but  that  brandy 
immediately  extinguifhes  it.  He  endeavoured  to  make 
this  light  permanent,  but  none  of  his  fchemes  fuc- 
ceeded. 

The  attention  of  the  Bolognian  acamedicians  wag 
engaged  to  this  fubjed  by  M.  F.  Marfilius  in 
who  brought  a  number  of  thefe  fifties,  and  the  ftones 
in  which  they  were  inclofed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpofe 
for  their  examination. 

Beccarius  obferved,  that  though  this  fifh  ceafed  to 
fhine  when  it  became  putrid,  yet  that  in  its  moll  pu¬ 
trid  date  it  would  (bine,  and  make  the  water  in  which 
it  was  immerfed  luminous  when  it  was  agitated.  Ga- 
leatius  and  Montius  found  that  wine  or  vinegar  ex- 
tinguifhed  this  light ;  that  in  common  oil  it  continued 
fome  days,  but  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine  or  urine 
hardly  a  minute. 

In  order  to  obferve  in  what  manner  this  light  was 
affeded  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  ufe  of 
a  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  and  found  that  water  len- 
dered  luminous  by  thefe  fifties  increafed  in  light  till 
the  heat  arrived  to  450,  but  that  it  then  became  fud- 
denly  extind,  and  could  not  be  revived  again. 

In  the  experiments  of  Beccarius,  a  folutton  of  fea- 
fait  increafed  the  light  of  the  luminous  water ;  a  folu- 
tion  of  nitre  did  not  increafe  it  quite  fo  much.  Sal 
ammoniac  diminiftied  it  a  little,  oil  of  tartar  per  deli* 
qutum  nearly  extinguifhed  it,  and  the  acids  entirely. 

This  water  poured  upon  frefh  calcined  gypfum,  rock 
cryflal,  cerufe,  or  fugar,  became  more  luminous.  He 
alfo  tried  the  effeds  of  it  when  poured  upon  various 
other  fubftances,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remark¬ 
able  in  them.  Afterwards,  ufing  luminous  milk,  he 
found  that  oil  of  vitriol  extinguifhed  the  light,  but  that 
of  tartar  increafed  it.  . 

This  gentleman  had  the  curiofity  to  try  how  diffe¬ 
rently  coloured  fubftances  were  afiedetl  by  this  kind 
of  light  ;  and  having,  for  this  purpofe,  dipped  feve- 
ral  ribbons  in  it,  the  white  came  out  the  brighteft, 
next  to  this  was  the  yellow,  and  then  the  green  ,*  the 
other  colours  could  hardly  be  perceived*  It  was  not, 

however, 
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Pholas  however,  any  particular  colour,  but  only  light,  that 
,  Phoky*  wa8  perceived  in  this  cafe.  He  then  dipped  boards 
painted  with  the  different  colours,  and  alfo  glafs  tubes 
filled  with  fubftances  of  different  colours,  in  water  ren¬ 
dered  luminous  by  the  fifties.  In  both  thcfe  cafes,  the 
red  was  hardly  vifible,  the  yellow  was  the  brighteft, 
and  the  violet  the  dnlleft.  But  on  the  boards,  the 
blue  was  nearly  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the  green  more 
languid  ;  whereas  in  the  glaffes,  the  blue  was  inferior 
to  the  green. 

Of  all  the  liquors  to  which  he  put  the  pholades,  milk 
was  rendered  the  mod  luminous.  A  fingle  pholas 
made  feven  ounces  of  milk  fo  luminous,  that  the  faces 
of  perfons  might  be  diftinguifhcd  by  it,  and  it  looked 
a 8  if  it  was  tranfparent. 

Air  appeared  to  be  neceffary  to  this  light ;  for  when 
Beccarius  put  the  luminous  milk  into  glafs  tubes,  no 
agitation  would  make  it  fhine  unlefs  bubbles  of  air 
were  mixed  with  ft.  Alfo  Montius  and  Galeatius 
found,  that,  in  an  exhaufled  receiver,  the  pholas  loft 
its  light,  but  the  water  was  fometimes  made  more  lu¬ 
minous  ;  which  they  afcribed  to  the  riling  of  bubblea 
of  air  through  it. 

Beccarius,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  had  many  fchemes 
to  render  the  light  of  thefe  pholades  permanent.  For 
this  purpofe  he  kneaded  the  juice  into  a  kind  of  pafte 
with  flour,  and  found  th3t  it  would  give  light  when  it 
was  immerfed  in  warm  water ;  but  it  anfwered  beft  to 
preferve  the  filh  in  honey.  In  any  other  method  of 
prefervation,  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  would 
not  continue  longer  than  fix  months,  but  in  honey  it 
had  lafted  above  a  year  ;  and  then  it  would,  when 
plunged  in  warm  water,  give  as  much  light  as  ever  it 
had  done.  See  Barbut’s  Genera  Verminum>  p.  14.  & c. 

PHOLEYS,  or  Foulies,  arc  a  people  of  Africa, 
of  very  peculiar  manners.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Pholey,  from  whence  they  de¬ 
rive  their  name,  is  divided  from  that  of  Jaloff  by  a 
lake  called  in  the  language  of  the  Mundingoes  Ca- 
yor ;  and  that  it  ftretches  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
180  miles;  but  that,  though  it  extends  a  great  way 
fouth,  its  limits  in  that  direftion  are  not  exaftly  as¬ 
certained. 

olTrJpb  ^oorc>  h°wevcr*  gives  a  very  different  account, 

VoW.  ’  anc*  tiiat  Eholeys  live  in  clans,  build  towns, 
p.443.  and  are  in  every  kingdom  and  country  on  each  fide 
the  river  ;  yet  are  not  fubject  to  any  of  the  kings  of 
the  country,  though  they  live  in  their  territories  ;  for 
if  they  are  ufed  ill  in  one  nation,  they  break  up  their 
towns,  and  remove  to  another.  They  have  chiefs  of 
their  own,  who  rule  with  fuch  moderation,  that  every 
aft  of  government  feems  rather  an  aft  of  the  people 
than  ot  one  man.  This  form  of  government  is  eafily 
adminiftered,  becaufe  the  people  are  of  a  good  and 
quiet  difpofition,  and  fo  well  inftrufted  ih  what  is  juft 
and  right,  that  a  man  who  does  ill  expofes  himfelf  to 
univerfal  contempt. 

1  he  natives  of  all  thefe  countries,  not  being  avari¬ 
cious  of  land,  defire  no  more  than  they  can  ufe  ;  and 
as  they  do  not  plough  with  horfes  or  other  cattle,  they 
can  ufe  hut  very  little  ;  and  hence  the  kings  willingly 
allow  the  Pholeys  to  live  in  their  dominions,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  earth. 

The  Pholeys  have  in  general  a  tawney  complexion, 
though  many  of  them  are  of  as  deep  a  black  as  the 
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Mundingoes  $  and  it  is  fappofed  that  their  alliances  Pholeys. 
with  the  Moors  have  given  them  the  mixed  colour  be- 
tween  the  true  olive  and  the  black.  They  are  rather 
of  a  low  ftature,  but  have  a  genteel  and  eafy  fhape, 
with  an  air  peculiarly  delicate  and  agreeable. 

Though  they  are  ftrangers  in  the  country,  they  are 
the  greateft  planters  in  it.  'They  are  extremely  indu- 
ftrious  and  frugal,  and  raife  much  more  corn  and  cot¬ 
ton  than  they  confume,  which  they  fell  at  reafonable 
rates  ;  and  are  fo  remarkable  for  their  hofpitality,  that 
the  natives  efteem  it  a  blefling  to  have  a  Pholey  town 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  their  behaviour  has  gain¬ 
ed  them  fuch  reputation,  that  it  is  efteeraed  infamous 
for  any  one  to  treat  them  in  an  unhofpitable  manner. 

Their  humanity  extends  to  all,  but  they  are  doubly 
kind  to  people  of  their  race;  and  if  they  know  of  any 
one  of  their  body  being  made  a  flave,  they  will  rea¬ 
dily  redeem  him.  As  they  have  plenty  of  food,  they 
never  fnffer  any  of  their  own  people  to  want ;  but  fup- 
port  the  old,  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  equally  with  the 
others. 

Thefe  people  are  feldom  angry;  and  Mr  Moore  ob- 
ferves  that  he  never  heard  them  abtife  each  other  ;  yet 
this  mildnefs  is  far  from  proceeding  from  want  of  cou¬ 
rage,  they  being  as  brave  as  any  people  of  Africa,  and 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  which  arc  javelins, 
cutlaffes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  upon  occafion  guns. 

They  ufually  fettle  near  fome  Mundingo  town,  there 
being  fcarce  any  of  note  up  the  river  that  has  not  a 
Pholey  town  near  it.  Moft  of  them  fpeak  Arabic, 
which  is  taught  in  their  fchools  ;  and  they  are  able  to 
read  the  Koran  in  that  language,  though  they  have  a 
vulgar  tongue  called  Pholey .  They  are  ftrift  Maho¬ 
metans,  and  fcarce  any  of  them  will  drink  brandy,  or 
any  thing  ftronger  than  fugar  and  water. 

They  are  fo  flcilful  in  the  management  of  cattle, 
that  the  Mundingoes  leave  theirs  to  their  care.  The 
whole  herd  belonging  to  a  town  feed  all  day  in  the 
favannahs,  and  after  the  crop  is  off,  in  the  rice- 
grounds.  They  have  a  place  without  each  town  for 
their  cattle,  furrounded  by  a  circular  hedge,  and  with¬ 
in  this  enclofure  they  raife  a  flage  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  covered  with  a 
thatched  roof ;  all  the  fides  are  open,  and  they  afeend 
to  it  by  a  ladder.  Round  this  ftage  they  fix  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ftakes,  and  when  the  cattle  are  brought  up  at 
night,  each  beaft  is  tied  to  a  feparate  ftake  with  a  ftrong 
rope  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  The  cows  are  then 
milked,  and  four  or  five  men  ftay  upon  the  ftage  all 
night  with  their  arms  to  guard  them  from  the  lions, 
tygers,  and  other  wild  beads.  Their  houfes  are  built 
in  a  very  regular  manner,  they  being  round  ftrufture% 
placed  in  rows  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  to  avoid 
fire,  and  ea«h  of  them  has  a  thatched  roof  fomewhat 
refembling  a  high-crowned  hat. 

They  are  alfo  great  huntfmen,  and  not  only  kill 
lions,  tygers,  and  other  wild  beads,  but  frequently  go 
20  or  30  in  a  company  to  hunt  elephants;  whofe  teeth 
they  fell,  and  whofe  flefli  they  fmoke-dry  and  eat, 
keeping  it  for  feveral  months  together.  As  the  ele¬ 
phants  here  generally  go  in  droves  of  100  or  200,  they 
do  great  mifebief  by  pulling  up  the  trees  by  the  roots, 
and  trampling  down  the  corn  ;  to  prevent  which,  when 
the  natives  have  any  fufpicion  of  their  coming,  they 
make  fires  round  their  com  to  keep  them  out. 

They 
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'  PholU  They  are  almoft  the  only  people  who  make  butter, 

Phormium  anc^  ^  catt^e  at  ^ome  diftance  UP  r*ver«  They 
:  ormium.^rc  very  particular  in  their  drefs,  and  never  wear  any 

other  clothes  but  long  robes  of  white  cotton,  which 
they  make  themfelve3.  They  are  always  very  clean, 
efpecially  the  women,  who  keep  their  houfes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  neat.  They  are,  however,  in  fome  parti¬ 
culars  very  fuperftitious  ;  for  if  they  chance  to  know 
that  any  perfon  who  buys  milk  of  them  boils  it,  they 
will  from  thenceforth  on  no  confideration  fell  that  per¬ 
son  any  more,  from  their  imagining  that  boiling  the 
milk  makes  the  cows  dry. 

PHOLIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  name  of  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  fofiils  of  the  clafs  of  gypfums  or  plafter-ftones. 
Its  diftinguifhing  chara&ers  are,  that  the  bodies  of  it 
are  tolerably  hard,  compofed  of  particles  fomewhat 
broad,  and  of  a  bright  cryftalline  luftre.  The  name 
la  derived  from  a  fcale  or  Jfma/l flake,  becaufe  they 

are  compofed  of  particles  of  that  form. 

The  fpeciea  of  this  genus  are  very  valuable,  and 
perhaps  the  molt  fo  of  all  the  gypfums,  becaufe  they 
burn  to  the  belt  and  fineft  plafter,  but  fo  far  as  is  yet 
known,  there  are  but  two  of  them:  the  fine  plafter- 
ftone  of  Montmartre  in  France,  called  by  us  plafler  of 
Paris flone  and  parget;  and  the  other,  the  coarfer  and 
fomewhat  reddifh  kind,  common  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  called  hall  plafler.  See  Plaster  of 
'Parts. 

Pholis,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  an- 
guilliform  fifh.  The  back  is  brown,  the  belly  is  white, 
the  whole  back  and  Tides  are  fpotted,  and  the  fkin  is 
Toft,  free  of  feales,  but  with  a  tough  mucilaginous  mat¬ 
ter  like  the  eel.  This  fpecies  moll  of  all  approaches  to 
,  the  alauda;  and  tho*  ufually  larger,  yet  Mr  Ray  doubts 
t  whether  it  really  differs  from  it  in  aay  thing  effential ; 
the  diftin&ion  is  its  colour,  which  though  a  very  ob¬ 
vious  is  certainly  a  very  precarious  one. 

PHONICS,  the  do&rine  or  fcience  of  found?,  other- 
wife  called  Acoustics.  See  that  article. 

PHORMIUM,  Flax-plant,  ( Phormium  tenax , 
Ford.)  is  a  name  which  we  may  give  to  a  plant  that 
ferves  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  inflead  of  hemp 
and  flax.  Of  this  plant  there  are  two  forts  ;  the  leaves 
of  both  referable  thofe  of  flags,  but  the  flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  their  clufters  more  numerous  ;  in  one  kind 
they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other  a  deep  red.  Of  the 
leaves  of  thefe  plants,  with  very  little  preparation, 
they  make  ail  their  common  apparel,  and  alfo  their 
firings,  lines,  and  cordage,  for  every  purpofe  ;  which 
are  fo  much  ftronger  than  any  thing  we  can  rtiake 
with  hemp,  that  they  will  not  bear  a  comparifon. — 
From  the  fame  plant,  by  another  preparation,  they 
•draw  long  {lender  fibres,  which  fhine  like  filk,  and  are 
as  white  as  fnow  :  of  thefe,  which  are  very  ftrong, 
they  make  their  fineft  cloths ;  and  of  the  leaves,  with¬ 
out  any  other  preparation  than  fplitting  them  into 
proper  breadths,  and  tying  the  ftrips  together,  they 
make  their  fifhing-nets,  fome  of  which  are  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  fi/.e. 

The  feeds  of  this  valuable  plant  have  been  brought 
over  into  .England  ;  but,  upon  trial,  appeared  to  have 
loft  their  vegetating  power. 

The  me nt ous  parts  of  different  vegetables  1  ave 
been  employed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  me¬ 
chanic  ufes  as  hemp,  and  flax  among  us.  Putrefaction* 
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and  in  fome  degree  alkaline  lixivia,  deftroy  the  pulpy  Phormratn, 
or  flefhy  matter,  and  leave  the  tough  filaments  entire.  PhoiPh^ 
By  curioufly  putrefying  the  leaf  of  s  plant  in  water, 
we  obtain  the  fine  flexible  fibres  which  conftituted 
the  bafis  of  the  ribs  and  minute  veins,  and  which  fo^fn 
as  it  were  a  flceleton  of  the  leaf.  In  Madagafcar,  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cloth  are  prepared  from  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees  boiled  in  ftrong 
ley  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  cloths  are  very  fine,  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  foftnefs  of  filk,  but  in  durability  come 
fhort  of  cotton  :  others  are  coarfer  and  ftronger, 
and  laft  thrice  as  long  as  cotton  ;  and  of  thefe  fi¬ 
laments  they  make  fails  and  cordage  to  their  veflels. 

The  ftalks  of  nettles  are  fometimes  ufed  for  like  pur- 
pofes,  even  in  France  ;  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates* 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Ray,  that  he  has  been  in-  " 
formed  by  Feveral,  that  muflin  and  caliico,  and  moft 
of  the  Indian  linens,  are  made  of  nettles.  A  ftrong 
kind  of  cloth  is  Paid  to  be  prepared  in  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  Sweden  of  hop-ftalks ;  and  in  the  Tranf- 
aclions  of  the  Swedifh  Academy  for  1750,  we  have  an 
account  of  an  experiment  relating  to  this  fubjeft :  A 
quantity  of  the  ftalks  was  gathered  in  autumn,  which 
was  equal  in  bulk  to  a  quantity  of  flax  fufficient  to 
yield  a  pound  after  preparation.  The  ftalks  were  put 
into  water,  and  kept  covered  with  it  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  In  March  they  were  taken  out,  dried  in  a  ftove, 
and  dreffed  as  flax.  The  prepared  filaments  weighed 
nearly  a  pound,  and  proved  fine,  foft,  and  white  ; 
they  were  fpun  and  wove  into  fix  ells  of  fine  ftrong 
cloth.  Unlefs  the  ftalks  are  fully  rotted,  which  will 
take  much  longer  time  than  flax,  the  woody  part  will 
not  feparate,  and  the  cloth  will  prove  neither  white 
nor  fine. 

PHOSPHAT,  is  a  mineral  found  in  Eftremadura, 

It  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  of  great  folidity,  though 
not  fufficiently  hard  toftrike  fire  with  fteel.  If  tritu¬ 
rated  in  an  iron  mortar  in  the  dark,  or  even  if  two 
pieces  of  it  be  rubbed  together,  it  becomes  luminous ; 
but  when  it  has  once  loft  this  property,  it  does  not, 
like  fome  natural  phofphori,  receive  it  again  by  being 
expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun..  If  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  laid  on  coals,  it  does  not  decrepitate, 
but  burns  with  a  beautiful  green  light  ;  though,  if  the 
coals  be  very  hot,  and  the  powder  coarfe,  decrepitation 
will  take  place. 

According  to  the  analyfis  made  by  thefe  chemifts, 

100  grains  of  the  calcareous  phofphat  is  refolvable  into 


the  following  elements  : 

Carbonic  acid  -  •  1  ^  grain 

Muriatic  acid  -  -  i 

Iron  -  1 

Quartzous  earth  -  -  2 

Pure  calcareous  earth  -  5 9 

Phofphoric  acid  -  3+ 

Fluoric  acid  -  2x 


1 00  grains. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  an  analyfis  of  a 
native  phofphat  of  lime  (earth  of  bones)  by  Mr  Haf- 
fenfratz  in  the  Annals  of  Chemlftry.  “  The  phofphat 
of  lime  of  Eftremadura,  found  by  Mr  Prouft,  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  examine  on  the  coals  a  phofphorefcent 
powder  which  1  collefled  at  Kobala-Polyana  near 
5  Sigeth, 
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PKof,  hat,  Sigeth,  in  the  county  of  Marmarofch,  during  the  mc- 
Fhufplxcrus  ta||urg{c  tour  i  made  through  Hungary  by  command 
of  government.  Though  this  powder  gives  abfolutely 
the  fame  appearance  when  treated  on  the  coals  as 

the  flnat  of  lime  (fpath-fuor ),  yet  no  fluoric  acid  is 
j :  r — _ i  _ i t  .  _  i  _  •  r  c  it  •  •  , 


difengaeed  from  it  when  heated  with  fulphuric  acid. 


It  difTolvcs  in  nitric  acsd  (dephlcgiftic3ted  nitrous 
acid)  ;  and  fulphuric  (vitriolic)  acid  precipitates  from 
this  folution  a  confiderahle  quantity  of  fulfut  of  lime 
(gypfum)  :  the  liquor  filtered,  and  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  gives  a  new  precipitate  fimilar  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  liquor  again  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
drynefs,  left  a  flight  refiduum.  This  refiduum,  after 
having  been  expofed  to  a  fire  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
make  the  veffel  containing  it  red-hot,  and  difengage 
the  nitric  and  fulphuric  acids  which  might  have  re¬ 
mained  united  with  it,  was  foluble  in  diftilled  water, 
which  it  acidified.  This  acid  did  not  precipitate  ba- 
rytic  muriat ;  it  cauftd  a  white  precipitate  from  the 
folutions  of  fulfat  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  and  nitrat  of 
mercury  (mercurial  nitre),  and  formed  a  thick  and 
copious  one  in  lime  water  ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that 
this  acid  was  the  phofphoric,  and  the  powder  was 
phofphat  of  lime.*' 

The  phofphat  of  foda  is  obtained  by  combining  the 
phofphoric  acid  with  the  mineral  alkali.  It  has,  we 
are  told,  been  given  with  fuccefs  as  a  purge  ;  and  M. 
Pelletier  thinks  it  may  be  applied  to  the  foldering  of 
metals  inftead  of  borax  :  and  indeed  it  refemMes  this 
fubfiance  fo  much  in  many  of  its  properties,  that  it 
has  been  fuppofed  that  phofphoric  acid  is  one  of  the 
conftituent  principles  of  borax.  See  Chemistry, 
"°  904 


?hofpho’  PHOSPHORUS,  a  narxre  given  to  certain  fubftan 
ru»  defined  ces  which  fhinc  in  the  dark  without  emitting  hest.  By 
t^1‘8  ctrcumftancc  they  are  di  Hnguifhed  from  the  pyro* 
*  *  phori ,  which  though  they  take  fire  on  being  expofed 

to  the  air,  are  yet  entirely  defticute  of  light  before 
%  this  expofure. 

Divided  in-  Phofphori  are  divided  into  fcveral  kinds,  known  by 
vai?.m*  the  names  of  Bolo-man  ph§fphorus,  Mr  Canton's  phof 
wus  m  3  phorus,  Baldwin's  phofphorus ,  phofphorus  of  urine ,  See , 
of  which  the  lafl  is  by  far  the  mod  remarkable  both 
with  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  light  which  it  emits, 
and  its  property  of  taking  fire  and  burning  very 
fiercely  upon  being  flightly  heated  or  rubbed.  For 
the  method  of  preparing  thefe,  fee  Chemistry- Index. 

Befides  thefe,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  almoft 
all  terreflrial  bodies,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  light, 
divided  *  Wl^  aPPear  lum*nou6  lor  a  little  time  in  the  dark,  me- 
o  two  m  °niy  excepted.  This  points  out  a  general  divifion  of 
fcffes.  the  phofphori  into  twoclaffes;  namely,  fuch  as  require 
to  be  expofed  to  the  light  either  of  the  fun  or  of  tome 
artificial  fire,  before  they  become  luminous ;  and  fuch 
as  do  not.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  Bolognian  phof¬ 
phorus,  Mr  Canton's  phofphorus,  the  phofphori  from 
earths,  &c.  the  latter  kind  are  rotten  wood,  the 
fie  ins  of  fifties,  and  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  I’o  thefe 
we  may  add  fome  other  fubfiance  3  which  become  lumi¬ 
nous  in  another  way;  viz.  the  mafs  which  remains  af¬ 
ter  the  diftillation  of  vol  til  fal  ammoniac  with  chalk, 
loaf-fugar,  and  the  phofphorus  of  urine  diffolved  in 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  firft,  which  is  a  compofition  of 
the  marine  acid  of  the  fal  ammoniac  with  the  chalk, 
afttr  being  fufed  in  a  crucible,  becomes  luminous  when 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  IX. 
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flruck  with  any  hard  body  ;  white  fugar  is  luminous  Phofphoraj 

when  grated  or  feraped  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  folution  - - 

of  phofphorus  in  fpirit  of  wine  is  luminous  only  when 
dropped  into  water ;  and  even  then  the  light  1*3  only 
perceived  where  the  drops  fall  into  the  liquid.  One 
psrt  of  phofphorus  communicates  this  property  to 
600,000  parts  of  fpirit  of  *'ine. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  light  Remark** 
of  rotten  wood,  fifties,  and  th  it  of  phofphorus  of !)le 
urine,  even  when  it  is  not  in  an  ignited  ftate  ;  for  this  [^nece 
hfl  dots  not  ceafe  to  be  luminous  even  when  included  l^hr  of  va„ 
within  an  exhnilled  receiver;  the  contrary  of  which  nou  phof-" 
happens  to  rotten  wood  An  ’  fifties.  If  air  is  firongly  h  ric 
blown  upon  this  phofpftorus  from  a  pair  o  bellows,  it**12*' 
will  extinguifh  its  light  for  iome  time,  which  is  not 
the  enfe  with  the  other  kin ’s.  When  kept  in  water* 
and  placed  in  a  warm  air.  the  phofphoric  of  urine  dif- 
char.rcs  fuch  large  and  bright  fhihes  into  the  air  above 
it,  is  are  apt  to  furprife  and  even  frighten  th.de  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it  Thefe  coruicatiuns  are  contrac¬ 
ted  in  their  paffage  through  the  water,  but  expand  a* 
foon  as  they  get  above  it;  however,  the  experiment  can 
only  be  tried  to  advantage  in  warm  we  ther,  an  !  m  & 
cylin  Irical  glafs  not  above  three  quarters  filled  witii 
water. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earthy  phofphori  Phercmen*. 
are  very  curious;  both  on  account  of  the  fingular  cir-  °f  earthy 
cumftances  in  which  they  exhibit  their  light,  and  the  fhotyhoru 
varieties  obferved  in  the  light  itfelf.  AH  thefe,  as  ha» 
been  already  mentioned,  emit  no  light  till  they  have 
been  firft  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  fome  other 
luminous  body.  After  that,  they  are  luminous  in  the 
dark  for  a  confiderahle  time  ;  but  by  degrees  their 
light  dies  away,  and  they  emit  no  more  till  after  ano¬ 
ther  expofure  to  the  fun.  But  if  this  happens  to  be 
too  long  continued,  they  are  then  irrecoverab  ly  fpoil- 
ed.  The  fame  thing  will  happen  from  b.ing  too  much 
heated  without  any  expofure  to  light.  Indeed,  if  a 
phofphorus,  which  has  juft  ceafed  to  be  luminous,  be 
heated,  it  will  again  emit  light  without  any  expofure 
to  tne  fun  ;  but  oy  tins  its  phofphoric  quality  is  wea¬ 
kened,  and  will  at  laft  be  deilroyed.  Indeed  thefe 
phofphori  are  fo  tender,  and  impatient  euher  oc  light 
or  heat,  that  the  bed  method  of  rendering  them  lumi¬ 
nous  occafionally  is  by  difeharging  an  elcftric  bottle 
near  them.  The  light  of  the  fhfh  immediately  km  ilef? 
the  phofphorus,  and  it  continues  luminous  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  time,  after  which  it  may  again  be  revived  by 
another  flafh,  and  fo  on  However,  with  all  the  care 
that  can  be  taken,  thefe  phofphori  are  very  far  from 
being  perpetual  t  nor  has  any  method  been  yet  fallen 
upon  to  render  them  fo. 

The  Angularities  in  the  light  of  the  phofphori  a- 
bove-mentioncd  are,  that  they  emit  light  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  and  moll  beautiful  colours.  This  difference  of 
colours  feeuu  to  be  natural  to  them  ;  for  fome  will  at 
firft  emit  a  green,  others  a  red,  others  a  violet,  Sc c. 
at  their  formation  However,  the  belt  kinds  agree 
in  this  ftrang[e  property,  that  if  they  are  exoofed  to  a 
red  light,  they  emit  a  red  light  m  the  dark*;  and  the 
fame  of  other  colours.  But  this  muft  not  be  under- 
flood  without  limitation  ;  nor  is  the  phofphoreal  light 
at  any  time  fo  bright  as  the  luminous  body,  whatever 
it  was,  by  which  it  was  kin  lied.  Neither  are  we  to 
imagine,  that  any  particular  phofphorus  has  a  particu- 
4  K  far 
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rhoiphoruslar  kind  of  light  appropriated  to  it;  for  the  fame  phof- 
'“V  r"'  phorus  which  at  one  time  emits  a  purple  light,  will  at 
another  perhaps  emit  a  green,  or  a  light  of  fome  other 
6  colour. 

y^n*t|ire  The  explanation  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  phof- 
V  I  0  P  '  'phorus  is  deducible  from  what  has  been  fhown  concern- 
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ing  the  nature  of  fire,  compared  with  what  is  mentioned 
under  the  article  Quicklime.  Under  this  lad  article  it 
is  fhown,  that,  when  calcareous  earths  are  deprived  of 
their  fixed  air,  a  proportionable  quantity  of  a&ive  fire 
is  abforbed  by  them  ;  that  is,  the  etberial  fluid  which 
pervades  all  bodies*  has  a  violent  tendency  to  expand 
itfelf,  or  to  £&  all  around  every  particle  of  the  calci¬ 
ned  earth,  as  from  a  centre.  Of  confequence,  if  this 
tendency  was  not  counteradfed  by  fome  other  power, 
thefe  fubftances  would  emit  a  perpetual  flame.  This 
power,  however,  is  found  in  oirr  atmofphere  ;  which 
has  already  been  fliown  either  to  be  the  pofitive  prin¬ 
ciple  of  cold,  or  to  contain  it-j*.  Hence,  the  latent  fire 
in  thefe  fubftances  is  checked,  and  cannot  adt,  except¬ 
ing  within  the  very  fubftance  itfelf.  But  if  any  other 
body  comes  in  contadl  with  the  calcined  earth,  in  which 
the  principle  of  cold  is  lefs  vigorous  than  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  the  adtive  fiie  in  the  quicklime  immediately 
(hows  itfelf,  and  the  body  either  becomes  hot,  or  is 
confumed  as  if  by  fire.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  if 
a  very  inflammable  body  is  touched  by  quicklime,  it 
ought  to  be  fet  on  fire.  But  of  this  we  have  no  in- 
ftance,  becaufe  it  is  irapofiible  for  the  quicklime  to 
part  with  any  of  its  fire,  unlefs  it  receives  fomething 
in  exchange.  This  indeed  it  might  receive  from  the 
atmofphere  ;  which  could  fupply  it  either  with  more 
fire,  if  it  was  in  a  ftate  of  ignition  ;  or  with  fixed  air, 
if  any  fubftance  was  at  hand  to  receive  the  fire.  But 
the  atmofphere  refufes  to  pail  with  the  fire  which  it 
contains,  becaufe  the  effort  of  the  fire  in  the  quick¬ 
lime  is  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  overcome  the  oppofition 
it  meets  with  in  other  bodies;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effort  of  the  fire  in  the  quicklime  is  fufficient  to 
keep  the  earth  from  attradting  fixed  air  out  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  But  when  water,  for  inftance,  is  pomed 
on 'the  quicklime,  the  dry  earth  abforbs  it  very  gree¬ 
dily,  and  parts  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  its 
latent  fire,  which  the  water  alfo  abforbs  much  more 
readily  than  the  atmofphere.  Hence  the  mixture  be¬ 
comes  fo  exceedingly  hot  as  fometimes  to  fire  comhu- 
ilible  bodies.  Now  if,  inftead  of  water,  we  fuppefe 
the  lime  to  be  mixed  with  oil,  this  alfo  will  abforb  the 
fire,  but  not  with  fuch  force  as  the  water ;  neither  is 
the  heat  by  any  means  fo  confiderable  ;  becaufe  oil  is 
capable  of  detaining  a  vaft  quantity  of  heat  in  a  latent 
ftate,  the  only  confequence  of  which  is  an  increafe  of 
its  fluidity,  without  any  very  perceptible  change  of 
temperature.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  we  muft 
remember,  that  if  the  oil  is  in  very  fmall  quantity,  and 
intimately  combined  with  the  quicklime  in  that  peculiar 
ftate  which  was  formerly  called phlogifton,  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  it  may  be  fo  much  faturated  with  fire,  as  to 
be  unable  to  contain  any  more  without  being  ignited. 
In  this  cafe,  if  more  fire  is  forced  into  the  compound, 
a  quantity  of  the  phlogiftic  matter  which  it  containswill 
be  decompounded  ;  and  of  confequence,  the  fire  which 
it  has  imbibed  will  be  thrown  out,  as  in  the  common 
ignition  of  vapour;  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
heat  thus  communicated,  will  the  degree  of  ignition 


and  the  continuance  of  it  be.  If  the  quantity  of  heat  Phoffhorm 
is  very  great,  the  phlegifton  will  be  difiipated  all  at \r-— ' 
once  ;  but  if  otherwife,  the  ignition  will  continue  for 
a  much  greater  length  of  time,  as  is  the  cafe  with  a 
common  fire. 

To  apply  this  to  the  accenfion  of  phofphori,  £ 

muft  confider  that  thefe  fubftances  arc  all  formed  by  p(;f,tion  0f 
calcining  calcareous  fubftances,  and  combining  them  different 
with  fome  portion  of  phlogiftic  matter,  Baldwin's  phofphori. 
phofphorus  is  made  by  diffolving  chalk  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  afterwards  evaporating  the  folution,  and  driving 
off  moft  of  the  acid.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  eaith  is  left  in  an  exceedingly  cauftic  ftate,  as  the 
acid  expels  the  fixed  air  more  completely  than  could 
be  done  almoft  by  any  calcination  whatever  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  any  phlogiftic  matter  which  might  have 
been  contained  in  the  mixture  is  moft  accurately  diffu- 
fed  through  it,  and  combined  with  it.  The  BolOg- 
nian  phofphorus  is  compofed  of  a  gypfeous  earth, 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  as  no 
mineral  is  to  be  found  perfectly  free  from  phlogiftic 
matter,  the  vitriolic  acid  unites  with  it  during  the  cal- 
cinaton  into  an  exceedingly  inflammable  fulphur  ;  for 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  acid  there  is  in  proportion 
to  the  phlogifton,  the  more  inflammable  is  the  com¬ 
pound*.  Thus  the  Bolognian,  as  well  as  Baldwin's  *  see  the 
phofphorus,  is  a  compound  of  quicklime  and  inflam- article Sui* 
mable  matter  ;  and  the  cafe  is  ft  til  more  plain  with  re-1*HL?K* 
gard  to  Mr  Carton’s,  where  the  quicklime  is  mixed 
with  fulphur,  and  both  calcined  together. — Neither 
are  the  phofphori  made  by  calcining  oyfter-fhells  with¬ 
out  addition  to  be  accounted  any  way  different  from 
thofe  already  mentioned  ;  fince  jthe  (hells  always  con¬ 
tain  fome  portion  of  inflammable  matter,  which,  being 
reduced  to  a  coal  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  furnifhes  a 
quantity  of  phlogifton,  and  imparts  it  to  the  whole  of 
the  calcareous  matter. 

Having  thus  feen  that  the  phofphori  cf  which  we  3tate^  f  tjj 
now  fpeak  arc  all  compofed  of  pure  calcareous  earth 
and  phlogifton,  we  are  next  to  confider,  that  the  phlo- 
gifton  muft  be  in  fuch  a  Hate  as  it  is  when  faturated 
with  fire  and  ready  to  it  flame.  It  is  not  indeed  in 
the  ftate  of  vapour,  becaufe  this  would  require  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fire  detached  from  any  other  fubftance,  and  in- 
terpofed  between  the  particles  of  the  vapour,  in  order 
to  keep  them  at  a  diftance,  or  to  give  it  elafticity.  But 
the  fire  which  ought  to  do  this  is  confined  by  the  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  which  alfo  detains  the  phlogifton  itfelf. 

As  long  therefore  as  the  balance  is  thus  preferved,  the 
phofphorus  cannot  fhine ;  but  as  foon  as  a  frefli  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  is  difeharged  upon  it,  then  more  light  or 
fire  (for  they  are  the  very  fame  in  this  cafe)  enters  the 
quicklime  than  it  can  contain.  The  confequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  quantity  which  cannot  be  retained  by 
the  earth,  exerts  its  force  upon  the  phlogifton  ;  which 
having  already  as  much  as  it  can  hold,  not  on]y  the  fu- 
perfiuous  quantity  is  difeharged,  but  alfo  part  of  that 
which  the  phlogifton  had  abforbed  before.  The"  burn¬ 
ing  indeed  is  very  flow  and  weak,  becaufe  the  phlogi¬ 
fton  is  obftinately  retained  by  the  earth,  which  bath 
impedes  the  ignition,  and  prevents  the  difiipation  of 
the  phlogifton  in  vapour.  However,  as  foon  as  the 
lime  has  by  its  atftion  impeded  the  farther  extrication 
of  the  phlogifton,  the  balance  is  reftored,  the  fire  goes 
out?  and  the  phofphorus  ceafes  to  be  luminous.  Heat 
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n»ofph ^rus wPl  kindle  it  again;  but  thus  a  larger  quantity  of 
^  wr—r  phlogiftic  matter  is  difiipated,  and  the  phofpliorus  i s 
foon  deflroyed.  Light  does  the  fame,  but  in  a  much 
more  moderate  degree  ;  and  therefore  the  phofphorns 
may  be  frequently  rekindled  by  means  of  light,  and 
will  continue  its  fplendor  for  a  long  time.  But  if  the 
light  is  too  long  continued,  cr  too  violent,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  confequence  whether  it  is  attended  with 
9  perceptible  heat  or  not. 

e^in rS  regai*d  to  the  phofphorns  of  urine,  the  cafe  i3 

phofphorus  t^ie  ^ame  ’  only»  in  Head  of  the  calcareous  earth,  we 
of  urme.  *iave  here  an  acid  joined  with  phlogiflon.  The  latter 
is  in  exceeding  fm^ll  quantity,  and  of  confequenee  fo 
loaded  with  fire  that  the  leaft  additional  heat,  rub¬ 
bing,  or  alteration  in  the  weather,  forces  more  fire 
upon  it  than  it  can  bear,  and  therefore  part  of  it  is 
continually  flashing  off  in  thofe  corufcations  formerly 
mentioned.  The  reafon  why  this  phofphorus  flafhes 
like  lightning,  and  the  others  give  only  a  Ready  light 
like  coals,  is,  that  the  compound  is  very  volatile.  It 
requires  indeed  a  violent  fire  to  diftil  it  at  firfi  ;  but 
in  the  diftillation  fo  much  fire  is  imbibed,  that  it  feems 
ever  afterwards  ready  to  evaporate  fpontaneoufly  ;  and 
therefore  phofphorus,  when  once  made,  is  eafily  re- 
dill  died  in  clofe  veiFels. 

It  now  remains  only  to  fhow  the  reafon  why  the 
phofphorus  of  mine  and  feme  others  will  Ihine  under 
water,  01  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  while  rotten  wood, 
&c.  will  not.  This  feems  to  arife  from  the  quantity 
of  fire  which  they  have  internally ,  and  which  requires 
no  fupply  from  the  external  air,  as  in  the  cafe  of  com¬ 
mon  fire  :  and  hence  the  phofphorns  of  urine  fhines 
more  brifkly  in  vacuo  than  in  the  air;  becaufe  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  then  taken  off,  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  phlogiitic  imtter  promoted.  The 
light  of  fifhes  and  rotten  wood  feems  to  be  of  an 
ele&ric  nature;  and  therefore  ceafes  when  the  air  is  ex- 
haufled,  a9  on  this  fluid  all  the  phenomena  of  elec¬ 
tricity  are  found  to  depend. 

With  regard  to  the  various  colours  of  phofphoric 
colour,  of  ^t,  fome  have  imagined  that  the  earthy  fuhfhnce 
phofphoric  W‘!S  caP?hle  of  imbibing  a  certain  quantity  of  light, 
fight.  and  emitting  it  afterwards  in  the  very  fame  Rate, 
and  having  the  fame  colour  which  it  had  before.  But 
this  is  now  known  to  be  a  miftake,  and  the  light 
of  the  phofphori  is  found  to  be  owing  to  a  true  ac- 
cenfion,  though  weak,  as  in  other  burning  bodies 
Kence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  acccnfion  ;  for  we  fee  that 
even  in  common  fires  the  colour  depends  in  a  great 
meafuic  on  the  flrength  of  the  flame.  Thus  the  fh'me 
of  a  candle,  where  it  is  not  well  kindled  at  bottom, 
always  appears  blue.  The  flarne  of  a  fmall  quantity 
of  fulphur,  or  of  fpirit  of  wine,  is  blue  ;  but  if  a  large 
quantity  of  either  of  thefe  fubflances  be  fet  on  fire, 
the  flame  will  in  many  places  appear  white.  A  ftrong 
flame  mixed  with  much  fmoke  appears  red  ;  a  weak 

one  in  fimilar  circiimflances  appears  brqjvn,  &c. _ 

Hence  if  the  phofphoric  13  weakly  kindled  it  will  emit 
a  brown,  violet,  blue,  or  green  flame  ;  if  flrsngly,  a 
red  cr  white  one. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  alrr.ofl  all  ter- 
reftrial  bodies  have  a  phofphoric  quality :  however 
this,  in  moR  of  them,  is  extremely  weak,  and  continues 
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only  for  a  very  fhort  time*  Signor  Beccaria,  whoPhob Hurm 

difeovered  this  property,  in  order  to  find.  out  what  v  "  '  ' 
fubflances  were  phofphoric  and  what  were  not,  had  sWnorBcc* 
a  machine  contrived  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  in  which  hecaria’s  ex- 
included  himfelf,  in  order  to  perceive  with  the  greater  perimenu 
facility  any  frnall  quantity  of  light  which  might  be 
emitted  by  the  fubllanees  which  he  defigned  to  exa¬ 
mine.  Li  the  fide  of  the  machine  was  a  cylinder  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  turned  about  without  admitting  any 
light.  Upon  this  were  palled  the  fubllanees  he  de¬ 
figned  to  examine,  and  by  turning  the  cylinder  he 
immediately  brought  them  from  the  light  of  the  fun 
into  intenfe  darknefs  ;  in  which  fituation  there  were 
but  few  fubllanees  which  did  not  afford  a  fuflLient 
quantity  of  light  to  render  themfelves  vilihle.  This 
phenomenon,  however,  is  evidently  fimihr  to  an  op¬ 
tical  illulion  by  which  we  are  made  to  fee  what  is  not 
prefent  before  us  ;  for  if  we  look  very  intenfely  upon 
any  thing  for  fome  time,  fullering  no  more  light  to 
enter  our  eyes  than  what  is  refk&ed  from  that  objedl, 
we  will  imagine  that  we  Hill  fee  it,  though  we  remove 
into  the  dark  or  flint  our  eyes  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  the  nervous  fluid  being  once  put  in  motion 
after  a  certain  manner,  continues  chat  motion  for  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time  after  the  moving  caufe  is  removed. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  light  is  partly  refledled  from 
bodies,  and  partly  penetrates  them,  when  any  body 
is  expofed  to  the  light,  and  then  is  fuddenly  brought 
into  a  dark  place,  the  etherial  fluid  within  its  fub- 
fiance  being  once  put  into  motion  does  not  ceafe  to 
move  immediately,  but  for  a  time  produces  that  vi¬ 
bration  which  we  call  light ;  for  the  fubflance  oflight 
is  prefent  in  the  mod  intenfe  darknefs  as  well  as  in  fnn- 
fliine.  Hence  almoil  all  fubllanees  are  capable  of 
emitting  light  in  the  dark,  after  being  expofed  to  a 
vigorous  fun  Ihine  ;  though  the  reafon  of  their  doing 
fo  may  be  very  different  from  that  by  which  the  pho¬ 
fphori  become  luminous. 

Many  entertaining  experiments  may  be  made  with  Other  ex- 
the  various  kinds  of  phofphori,  efpecially  with  that  of  perinients 
urine.  This  laft,  however,  is  fometimes  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  violence  with  which  it  burns.  If  dif- 
folved  in  oil  of  cloves,  it  lofes  this  property,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  as  luminous  as  before  ;  fo  that  this  mix 
tnre,  called  liquid phofph'irus ,  may  be  nfed  with  fafety. 

As  on  fome  occafions  it  may  be  wifhed  to  have  it  in 
powder,  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  this  may  be  done 
with  fafety  by  pouring  fome  hot  water  upon  the  phof¬ 
phorus  in  a  glafs  mortar.  The  compound  melts,  and 
while  in  a  fott  flate  is  eafily  reducible  to  powder  of  any 
degree  of  fiuenefs. 

Mr  Margraff  endeavoured  to  combine  phofphorus  On  the 
with  metals  by  difl illat ion  ;  but  zinc  and  copper  werecombina- 
the  only  two  metals  that  fhowed  any  figns  of  combina-tlon  <>f  Pho* 
tion  (See  Chemistry,  n°  1413.)  The  great  analogy, 
however,  that  has  been  obferved  between  the  properties  tals.l 
of  phofphorus  and  thofe  of  fnlplinr  and  arfenic,  indu¬ 
ced  M.  Pelletier  long  ago  to  fufpeft,  that  phofphorns 
would  really  combine  with  metals,  and  that  the  effential 
point  was  to  retain  the  phofporus  in  contadl  with  the 
metal  in  a  flate  of  fufion.  This-  happy  idea  led  him 
to  a  method  from  which  he  has  obtained  all  the  fuc- 
ccfs  that  could  be  defired.  OF  this  we  have  already 
given  a  very  contra&ed  account  after  the  word  Phof- 
4  K  2  phorut 
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fkcfyhuvuipfrorus  In  the  Index  to  our  article  Chemistry  ;  we 
’  lhall  now  extend  that  account,  by  giving  that  in  the 
firft  volume  of  Annals  of  Chemi/lry . 

“  Each  of  the  combinations  which  are  now  to  be 
deferibed,  M.  Pelletier  has  termed  phofphorated  metal . 
phofphoret  “  M.  Pelletier  mixed  half  an  ounce  of  gold  of  part- 
©f  gold.  ing,  ;n  powder,  with  an  ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs  and 
about  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoal ;  he  put  this  mix- 
ture  into  a  crucible,  covering  it  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  charcoal  powder;  and  then  applied  a  degree  of  heat 
fufficient  to  melt  the  gold.  During  the  operation,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  vapours  of  phofphorus  was 
difengaged,  but  all  the  phofphorus  which  was  prodn* 
ced  was  not  diftipated  ;  a  fmall  quantity  united  with 
the  gold,  which  waB  whiter  than  in  its  natural  ftite, 
broke  under  the  hammer,  and  had  alfo  a  cryftallized 
appearance. 

“Twenty-four  grains  of  this  phofphoret  of  gold,  pla¬ 
ced  on  a  cupel  in  a  heated  muffle,  loft  only  one  grain, 
and  the  button  of  gold  that  remained  had  the  peculiar 
colour  of  that  metal. 

Of  Platina.  “  A  mixture,  confiding  of  an  ounce  of  platina,  an 
ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and  a  dram  of  powdered 
charcoal,  being  put  into  a  crucible,  and  covered  with  a 
little  charcoal  powder,  M.  Pelletier  gave  it  a  degree  of 
heat  nearly  equal  to  what  would  have  fufed  gold:  this 
he  continued  for  an  hour.  Having  broken  the  cru¬ 
cible,  he  found  underneath  a  blackifh  glafs  a  fmall 
button  of  a  filver  white,  weighing  more  than  an  ounce. 
On  the  inferior  part  of  the  button  were  well  defined 
cryftah  of  the  fame  fubftance,  the  figure,  of  which  was 
a  perfect  cube.  The  fame  experiment,  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  conftantly  afforded  the  fame  refult. 

“  The  phofphoret  of  platina  is  very  brittle,  pretty 
hard,  and  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel:  it  is  not  a&ed  upon  by 
the  magnet,  and  when  it  is  expofed  naked  to  a  fire  ca¬ 
pable  of  fufing  it,  the  phofphorus  is  difengaged,  and 
burns  on  its  furface.  Expofed  to  the  fire  in  a  cupel¬ 
ling  furnace  on  porcelain  tefts,  the  phofphoret  of  pla¬ 
tina  leaves  a  black  glafs,  which  furrounds  the  meUllic 
fubftance.  The  colour  of  the  glafs  is  owing  to  iron 
contained  in  the  platina;  and  if  it  continue  expofed  to 
the  fame  heat  in  frefh  tefts,  the  portions  of  glafs  that 
form  latterly  have  not  fo  deep  a  colour,  are  more  or 
lefa  greenif]^,  have  fometimes  a  bluifh  tinge,  and  be¬ 
come  at  laft  of  a  tranfparent  white.  This  obfervation 
led  M.  Pelletier  to  imagine,  that  phofphorus  was  well 
adapted  for  fepanting  iron  from  platina,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  bell  means  of  feparatingit  entirely  from 
that  metal.  But  the  glafs  which  refults  from  the  com- 
bullion  of  the  phofphorus  and  its  combination  with  the 
oxyd  (calx)  of  iron,  forms  a  cruft  which  obftru^ls  the 
combuftion  of  the  phofphorus  that  ftill  remains  com¬ 
bined  with  the  platina.  To  overcome  this  obftacle, 
M.  Pelletier  thought  of  expoling  the  phofphoret  of 
platina  to  the  fire,  in  cupels  made  of  calcined  bones, 
which,  a*  they  ealily  abforb  the  glafs  of  lead,  ought 
alfo  to  have  the  property  of  abforbiag  the  phofphoric 
glafs.  He  repeated  the  operation,  therefore,  fever.al 
times  fuccefilvely,  changing  the  cupel.  A  button,  of 
platina,  which  had  been  thus  operated  on  four  times, 
he  presented  to  the  academy  :  in  this  Hate  it  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  reduced  into  plates,  but  wa3  brittle 
when  heated. 


“  Since  the  reading  of  his  memoir,  M.  Pelletier  haj  Pr.ofpWui 
purfued  his  procefs, -and  ha3  advanced  fo  far  as  to  be  ^^v**** 
able  totally  to  free  the  platina  from  the  phofphorus, 
fo  that  it  may  be  worked  when  heated  :  thus  he  has 
procured  us  a  method  of  purifying  th V3  metal  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  probably  than  any  hitherto  attempted. 

The  phofphoret  of  platina  detonates  ftrongly  when  it 
is  thrown  on  nitre  in  fufion.  A  mixture  of  phofpbo- 
ret  of  platina,  and  oxygenated  muriat  of  potalh  ( dephlo * 
gijlicated  digejlive  fait ) ,  thrown  into  a  red  hot  crucible,* 
produces  a  briik  detonation,  and  the  platina  remains 
pure  in  the  crucible. 

“  Half  an  ounce  of  filver,  treated  with  an  ounce  °^of{iWcr 
phofphoric  glafs  and  two  drams  of  charcoal,  acquired 
an  increafe  of  weight  of  one  dram.  The  phofphoret 
formed  was  white  :  it  appeared  granulated,  and  as  it 
were  cryftaliized:  it  broke  under  the  hammer,  but 
was  capable  of  being  cut  with  a  knife.  Placed  in  a 
cupel  in  a  heated  muffle,  the  phofphorus  was  difenga- 
ged,  and  the  filver  remained  quite  pure.  jg 

“  In  preparing  phofphorus  in  the  large  way,  M.  Pel-  Of  copper* 
letier  obferved,  that  the  phofphoric  acid  attacked  in 
fome  degree  the  copper  bafons,  which  are  in  other  re- 
fpe&s  very  convenient  for  this  operation  ;  and  in  the 
retorts  which  he  made  ufe  of  for  the  diftillation,  he 
found  phofphoret  of  copper,  fometimes  in  fmall  di- 
ftin6l  grains,  at  others  in  large  mafies,  according  as 
the  degree  of  heat  which  finiftied  the  operation  was 
more  or  lefs  intenfe.  This  phofphoret  lie  exhibited  to 
the  academy,  and  thence  It  was  mentioned  in  the  che¬ 
mical  nomenclature.  The  phofphoret  of  copper  is  al¬ 
fo  obtainable  by  a  procefs  fimiiar  to  that  which  we 
have  deferihed  for  obtaining  that  of  gold,  filver,  and 
platina.  The  proportions  which  M.  Pelletier  employ¬ 
ed  were  an  ounce  of  fflreds  of  copper,  an  ounce  of 
phofphoric  glafs,  and  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoal. 

This  phofphoret  appears  whitifh,  is  fometimes  varie¬ 
gated  with  the  different  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
changes  on  expofure  to  the  air  like  pyrites,  lofcs  its 
luftre,  and  afTumes  a  blackifh  hue. 

“  Margraff  had  formed  phofphoret  of  copper  by  di- 
ftilling  the  oxyd  of  copper,  called  crocus  veneris ,  with 
phofphorus  ;  and  M.  Pelletier  alfo  obtained  it  by  the 
fame  procefs  :  but  he  did  not  obferve  the  property  at¬ 
tributed  to  it  by  Margraff,  of  running  when  applied  to 
a  candle.  Having  placed  the  phofphoret  in  a  cupel 
in  a  heated  muffle,  it  was  fufed,  the  phofphorus  in* 
flamed  on  its  furface  ;  a  blackifh  fubftance  refembling 
fcorise  remained  in  the  cupel,  which  was  penetrated 
with  a  glafs  that  gave  it  a  blue  colour. 

“  The  phofphoret  of  iron  produced  by  the  fufion  of 
an  ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and  an  ounce  of  fhreds  of 
iron,  mixed  with  half  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoal, 
was  very  brittle,  and  broke  white,  with  a  flriated  and 
granulated  appearance  t  in  one  cavity  it  was  cryftalii¬ 
zed  in  rhomboidai  prifms.  It  Is  the  fame  fubftance 
which  Bergman  conceived  to  be  a  peculiar  metal. 

“  This  phofphoret,  placed  in  a  cupel  in  a  heated 
muffle,  foon  entered  into  a  ftate  of  fufion  ;  in  the  cu¬ 
pel  remained  a  brittle  fubftance,  which  is  an  oxyd  of 
iron,  and  the  cupel  was  penetrated  with  a  matter  fi¬ 
miiar  to  that  which  M.  Pelletier  had  obferved  on  treat¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  manner  phofphoret  of  platina,  obtain¬ 
ed  from  platina  not  purified.  *  - 
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Of  lead. 
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©f  tin. 


Phofyhfirus  «  The  phofphoret  of  lead,  obtained  by  the  procefs 
"already  defcrihed,  appears  little  different  frjm  com¬ 
mon  lead.  It  is  malleable,  and  eafily  cut  with  a  knife, 
but  it  lofes  its  luflre  fooner  than  lead,  and  when  melt¬ 
ed  on  charcoal  by  the  blow-pipe,  the  phofphorus  burns, 
leaving  the  lead  behind. 

The  phofphoret  of  tin,  which  M.  Pelletier  ob¬ 
tained  by  his  procefs,  was  divided  into  feveral  grains, 
beciufe  he  had  not  given  a  fufficient  degree  of  fire  to 
unite  them.  Thefe  grains  did  not  appear  different 
from  the  metal  itfelfj  but  being  melted  with  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  the  phofphorus  burnt  on  the  furfacjc  of  the  mecal, 
as  in  the  fimiiar  experiment  with  lead. 

*l  In  fufing  tin  or  lead  with  the  charcoal  powder 
and  phofphoric  glafa,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  urge 
the  fire,  a3  the  phofphorus  eafily  flies  off  from  either 
of  thofe  metals. 

“  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Pelletier,  it  appears 
that  phofphorus  may  be  combined  with  gold,  platina, 
filver.  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  ;  and  that  it  deprives 
the  five  former  metals  of  their  du&ility.  M.  Pelletier 
propofes  to  make  further  experiments,  to  afeertain 
whether  it  be  pofllble  or  not  to  combine  a  greater 
quantity  of  phofphoru3  with  the  two  latter,  and  whe¬ 
ther  they  will  retain  their  malleability  in  that  cafe.  In 
another  memoir  he  will  examine  the  adlion  of  phof¬ 
phorus  on  femimetak  :  he  propofes  alfo  to  afeertain 
the  order  of  its  aflinity  with  the  metals  and  femi- 
metals. 

“  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  M.  Pelletier  may 
carry  to  perfe&ion  a  work  which  will  enrich  chemiftry 
with  a  fpecies  of  combination  hitherto  almoft  entirely 
unknown,  and  which  he  has  difeovered  means  of  ef- 
fedting  by  a  procefs  equally  fimpJe  and  ingenious.” 

In  the  10th  volume  of  th«  fame  Annals  we  find  an 
account  of  the  a&ion  of  lime,  and  of  forne  metallic 
oxyds  on  phofphorus,  by  Dr  Raymond. 

M.  Gengembre  difeovered,  that  by  boiling  phof¬ 
phorus  in  a  folution  of  potafh,  a  peculiar  kind  of  gas 
was  produced,  which  had  the  fmgular  property  of  ta¬ 
king  fire  on  coming  into  conta#  with  the  atmofphere, 
and  to  which  the  French  chemiffs  have  given  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  phofphorized  hydrogen  gas .  Dr  Raymond 
thought  of  varying  the  procefs,  in  order  to  difeover 
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'•"is  varied,  whether  this  gas  might  not  be  produced  in  fomc  other 
way.  He  took  two  ounces  of  lime  flaked  in  the  air, 
a  dram  of  phofphorus  cut  fmall,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
water,  which  he  mixed  up  into  a  foft  paile,  and  put 
into  a  Hone  retort  ;  to  this  retort  a  tube  was  fitted, 
the  internal  diameter  of  which,  he  fays,  ought  not  to 
exceed  a  line  and  a  half,  communicating  with  a  re¬ 
ceiver  full  of  water.  As  foon  as  the  retort  was  well 
heated,  the  phofphorized  hydrogen  gas  was  generated 
fo  abundantly,  that,  from  the  quantity  of  ingredients 
here  mentioned,  no  lefs  than  three  quarts  of  it  were 
obtained.  The  refiduum  was  found  to  have  all  the 
characters  of  the  native  phofphat  of  lime.  Hence  the 
Do£lor  fuppofes,  that  the  water  was  decompofed  du¬ 
ring  the  procefs,  and  that  its  oxygen  fewed  to  acidify 
the  phofphorus ;  which,  in  this  llatc,  was  combined 
with  the  lime,  and  formed  the  phofphat;  while  its  hy¬ 
drogen,  affuming  a  gafous  ftate,  carried  with  it  a  part 
of  the  phofphorus,  to  which  the  property  of  taking 
fire  by  centa#  with  the  air  rauft  be  aferibed.  The 
gas  foon  lofea  this  property,  and  the  phofphorus  -is 


condenfed  on  the  files  of  the  receiver  :  great  .caution, Phofphorus 
however,  is  neceffary  ;  for  though  a  part  of  the  gas  — 
may  feem  to  have  depofited  its  phofphorus,  and  to  be 
reduced  to  pure  hydrogen,  yet  another  part,  in  the 
fame  receiver,  may  retain  enough  to  caufe  a  formidable 
explofion,  when  in  conta#  with  air. 

The  facility  with  which  water  was  tbu3  decompo¬ 
fed  led  the  author  to  fufpe#  that  a  fimiiar  effect  might 
be  produced  by  the  fame  mixture  in  the  mean  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  atmofphere.  Accordingly  he  found  that 
in  ten  days  time  a  fmall  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  was 
generated  in  the  vials,  in  which  the  ingredients  were 
placed  :  this,  however,  was  not  phofphorized,  the  heat 
not  being  fufficient  to  volatilize  the  phofphorus. 

Animated  by  this  fuccefs.  Dr  Raymond  refolved  to  Another 
try  what  could  be  effedled  by  metallic  Oxyds.  He  variation- 
made  two  mixtures  like  the  former :  but  inflead  of 
lime,  he  fubflituted  in  the  one  the  white  oxyd  of  zinc, 
and  in  the  other  the  black  oxyd  of  iron.  After  long 
diftillation  with  great  heat,  he  obtained  from  both 
phofphorifed  hydrogen  gas :  but  it  was  produced  in 
much  lefs  time,  and  in  greater  quantity,  from  the 
oxyd  of  zinc  than  from  that  of  iron  ;  which  he 
aferibed  to  the  clofe  affinity  of  the  former  to  the  phof¬ 
phoric  acid. 

In  the  1 2th  volume  of  the  fame  valuable  work,  we  proc^J  ftr 
have  an  account  of  a  procefs  for  making  ICunkeFs  making  * 
phofphorus  from  urine,  which  is  fhorter  and  more  eco-  Kunkel’s 
nomical  than  that  by  which  Meflrs  Scheele  and  Ghan  Ph°fph<>ru5 
extra#  it  from  the  bones  of  animals,  by  M.  Giobert.  flom  urme# 
This  method  is  founded  on  the  property  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  falts  to  feparate  the  phofphoric  acid  from  urine, 
which  MargrafF,  vve  believe,  firfl  difeovered  ;  but  M. 

Giobert  has  greatly  improved  on  the  procefs  direfted 
by  the  German  chemift,  as  he  avoids  the  tedious  and 
difgnfting  operations  of  evaporating  the  urine,  and 
expofing  it  to  putrefation.  He  tells  us,  that  it  is  in¬ 
different  whether  the  urine  be  that  of  healthy  or  dif- 
eafed  perfons;  and  that  of  horfes  is  nearly  as  good  for 
thia  purpofe  as  that  which  is  human.  He  gradually 
pours  into  it  a  folution  of  lead  in  the  nitric  acid,  till 
the  precipitation  ceafes  which  this  had  occafionej ; 
the  whole  is  then  diluted  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  water,  and  afterward  filtrated  through  a  linen  cloth* 

The  precipitate,  which  is  phofphat  of  lead,  rauft  be 
made  up  into  a  paile  with  powder  of  charcoal,  and* 
well  dried  in  an  iron  or  copper  pan:  it  mull  afterward 
be  diftilled  ;  when  it  will  yield,  firfl,  an  ammoniacal, 
and  then  an  empyreumatic,  oil ;  thefe  oils  proceed 
from  the  urine,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  purify  the 
phofphat.  As  foon  as  the  oil  ceafes  to  come  over,  a 
clean  receiver  mull  be  applied,  and  the  fire  be  greatly 
increafed.  The  phofphorus  generally  appears  in  about 
half  an  hour  ;  and,  within  eight  hours,  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  ounces  of  it  may  thu6  be  obtained.  If  the  pro¬ 
cefs  be  conduced  with  care,  M.  Giobert  thinks  that  a 
hundred  parts  of  phofphat  of  lead  will  yield  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  of  phofphorus. 

If  on  the  phofphat  of  lead  thus  precipitated  from 
urine,  a  folution  of  fulphat  of  ammoniac  be  poured, 
and  this,  after  digefting  during  twelve  hours,  be  filtra¬ 
ted  and  evaporated,  phofphat  of  ammoniac  will  be  ob¬ 
tained;  and  if  fulphat  of  foda  be  ufed,  the  refult  will 
be  phofphat  of  foda. 

Add  of  Pao$woRv$>  Thia  acid,  called  §lfo  the  mU 
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*  h va phom crctofmic  acid,  has  already  been  deferibed.  See  Che- 

w~*v-nrr,'  MlSTKy9fn(fex  aj.  Phosphoric  dcid  (a).  It  has  been  dif- 
covered  by  Mr  Scheele,  thac  an  acid  capable  of  ma¬ 
king  phofphorus  is  producible  from  calcined  bones  or 
hartfhorn  and  the  vitriolic  acid*  The  procefs  for  pro¬ 
curing  this  acid  recommended  by  that  gentleman  was 
todiftolve  the  hones  in  nitrous  acid;  afterwards  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  earth  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid;  to  fil¬ 
ter  and  evaporate  the  liquor  to  drvnefs;  and,  after  dri¬ 
ving  off  the  nitrous  acid,  the  pliofphoric  fecid  remains. 
This  procefs,  however,  is  expenfive  on  account  of  the 
wafte  of  nitrous  acid  ;  and  is  likewife  very  inconveni¬ 
ent,  becanfe  a  great  deal  of  the  earthy  matter  continues 
diffolml  even  after  the  vitriolic  acid  is  poured  in  ; 
and  therefore  the  phofphoric  acid  is  never  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  pure  ;  for  which  reafon  the  following  procefs  is 
preferable. 

Take  of  calcined  bones  or  harefhorn,  one  pound;  oil 
of  vitriol,  14  ounces.  Let  the  bones  be  reduced  to 
fine  powde*  ;  then  pour  on  the  acid  undiluted,  and 
rub  both  together  till  they  are  as  accurately  mixed  as 
poffible.  Having  let  them  remain  for  fome  hours  in 
this  fituation,  pour  on  as  much  water,  ftirring  and  dif- 
foiving  the  lumps,  into  which  the  mafs  will  now  be 
concreted,  till  it  is  all  equally  diftributed  through  the 
liquid,  and  ha3  the  confidence  of  thick  gruel.  Let 
it  remain  24  hours,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  canvas 
cloth  in  order  to  let  the  liquid  drain  from  it.  This  is 
a  very  tedious  operation,  as  frefh  water  rnuft  conti¬ 
nually  be  pouring  on  till  all  the  faline  matter  is  wafhed 
off'.  When  this  is  done,  pour  into  the  liquid  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  which  will  occalion  a  co¬ 
pious  precipitation  ;  for  the  earth  of  bones  is  much 
lefs  ftrongly  attra&ed  by  acids  than  even  the  cauftic 
volatile  alkali.  The  liquid  being  now  filtered  a  fecond 
time,  which  will  be  done  with  fufficient  eafe,  and  af¬ 
terwards  evaporated,  there  remains  a  mafs  compofed  of 
phofphoric  acid  and  vitriolic  fal  ammoniac.  By  in¬ 
creasing  the  fire,  the  latter  is  difiipated  in  vapour;  and 
if  the  procefs  has  been  fuccefsful,  four  ounces  or  more 
of  pure  phofphoric  acid  will  remain. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  this  acid,  it  is  not 
yet  afeertained  whether  they  are  exactly  the  fame  with 
the  microcofmic  acid  or  not.  Indeed,  as  far  a8  yet  ap¬ 
pears,  they  ftem  to  be  different  j  and  there  arc  very 
firong  reafons  for  fuppoiing  that  the  phofphoric  acid 
thus  pfoduced  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  altered  by 
its  combination  with  the  earth  of  bones.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Bones. 

Liquor  of  P hosfhorus.  See  Chemistry,  n°2d  957. 
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PHOTINIANS,  in  eeclefi  aft  leal  hiftory,  were  n 
fe&  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  who  denied  the  Pbotm 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  They  derive  their  name  from  Vljnr“v-^  < 
Photinus  their  founder,  who  was  bifhop  of  Sirmium, 
and  a  difeiple  of  Marceilua.  Photinus  publifhed  in  the 
year  343  his  notions  refpecbng  the  Deity,  which  were 
repugnant  both  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian  fyftcms. 

He  afferted,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  born  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  that  a  certain  divine 
emanation,  which  he  called  the  Word,  defeended  upon 
Him;  and  that  becaufe  of  the  union  of  the  divine  word 
with  his  human  nature,  He  was  called  the  fan  of  God, 
and  even  God  himfelf ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghoff  was 
not  a  perfon,  but  merely  a  celeftial  virtue  proceeding 
from  the  Deity.  Both  parties  condemned  the  bifhop 
in  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Milan,  held  in  the  years 
345  and  347.  He  was  condemned  alfo  by  the  council 
at  Sirmium  in  351,  and  was  afterwards  degraded  from 
the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  at  lait  died  in  exile  in  the 
year  372  or  375.  His  opinions  were  afterwards  re¬ 
vived  by  Socinus. 

PHOT! US,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  was  one 
of  the  finell  geniufes  of  his  time,  and  his  merit  raffed 
him  to  the  patriarchate;  for  Bardas  having  driven  Ig¬ 
natius  from  the  fee,  Photius  was  confecrated  by  Afbef- 
tus  in  859.  He  condemned  Ignatius  in  a  fynod,  where¬ 
upon  the  pope  excommunicated  him,  and  he,  to  balance 
the  account,  anathematized  the  pope.  Bafilius  of  Ma- 
cedon,  the  emperor  whom  Photius  had  reproved  for 
the  murder  of  Michael  the  late  emperor,  expelled 
him,  and  reliored  Ignatius;  but  afterwards  re-ellabli fil¬ 
ed  Photius,  upon  Ignatius’s  death,  in  878.  At  la  it, 
being  wrongfully  accufed  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
perfon  of  Leo  the  philofopher,  fon  and  fucceffor  to 
Bafilius,  he  was  expelled  by  him  in  8 86,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  foon  after.  He  wrote  a  Bibliotheca , 
which  contains  an  examen  of  280  authors  :  we  have 
alfo  253  epiftles  of  liis ;  the  Nomacanon  under  1 4.  titles 5 
ail  abridgment  of  the  a&s  of  feveral  councils,  &c.  This 
great  man  was  born  in  Conftantinople,  and  was  defeend¬ 
ed  from  a  very  illuftrious  and  nobie  family.  His  na¬ 
tural  abilities  were  very  great,  and  he  cultivated  them 
with  the  greateft  affiduity.  There  was  no  branch  of 
literature,  whether  facredor  profane,  and  fearedy  any 
art  or  fcience,  in  which  he  was  not  deeply  verfed.  In¬ 
deed  he  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  greateft  man 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  was  fo  intimately 
concerned  in  the  chief  tranfadions  of  it,  that  eccldi- 
afticat  writers  have  on  that  account  called  it  Seculum 
Photianum .  He  was  firft  raifed  to  the  chief  dignities 
of  the  empire,  being  made  principal  fecretary  of  ftate, 

captain 


(a)  See  particularly  n°  904.  In  addition  to  what  kaa  been  ali’eady  faid  on  the  acid  of  phofphorus,  we  may 
juft  oblerve,  that  M.  Pelletier  has  a  memoir  on  this  fubjedt  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Chemical  Annals. 
This  philofopher’s  method  of  preparing  the  phofphorous  acid  differs  little  from  that  which  was  fome  years  ago 
propofed  by  M.  Sage,  and  which,  we  believe,  is  now  pretty  generally  known.  The  principal  alterations  ma  le 
by  the  author  of  the  prefent  memoir  confift  in  his  putting  each  ftick  of  phofphorus.  into  a  glafs  pipe,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  fhaped  like  a  funnel,  terminating  in  a  very  fmall  opening;  and  in  covering  the  appa¬ 
ratus  with  a  tubulated  receiver,  which  he  can  open  at  pleafure.  By  thefe  means  he  can  diftblve  a  greater 
quantity  cf  phofphorus  without  danger  of  an  explofion.  Plis  method  of  converting  the  phofphorus  into  the 
phofphoric  acid,  by  the  nitric  or  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  is  the  fame  with  that  difeovered  by  M.  La* 
voificr,  which  is  described  in  his  Elements  of  Chemiftry. 
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Phmtes  captain  of  the  guards,  and  a  fenator.  In  all  thefe  Ra¬ 
tions  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  a  diftincftion  fnitable  to 
.  lhs  great  abilities  ;  for  he  was  a  refined  flatefman,  as 
well  as  a  profound  fcholar.  His  rife  to  the  patriarch¬ 
ate  was  very  quick  ;  for  when  he  was  chofen  to  that 
office  he  was  only  a  layman  :  but  that  he  might  be  as 
it  were  gradually  raifed  to  that  dignity,  he  was  made 
monk  the  flrff  day,  reader  the  next,  and  the  following 
days  fub-deacon,  deacon,  and  pried.  So  that  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  days  he  attained  to  the  bigheft  office  in 
the  church.  Oil  the  whole,  however,  his  ardent  love 
of  glory  and  unbounded  ambition  made  him  commit 
exceffcs  which  rendered  him  a  fcourge  to  thofe  about 
him. 

Fabricius  calls  this  Bibliotheca  or  library,  non  liber , 
fed  tnfigms  thefaurus,  “not  a  book,  but  an  illuftrious 
treasure,”  in  which  are  contained  many  curious  things 
relating  to  authors,  and  many  fragments  of  works 
which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  It  was  brought 
to  light  by  Andreas  Schottus,  and  communicated  by 
him  to  David  Hoefchelius,  who  caufed  it  to  he  print¬ 
ed  in  1 601.  Schottus,  confidering  the  great  utility  of 
this  work,  tranflated  it  into  Latin,  and  printed  his 
tranflation  alone  in  1606.  The  Greek  text,  together 
with  the  tranflation,  were  afterwards  printed  ?t  Gene¬ 
va  in  1611.  The  laft  edition  of  this  work,  the  lar¬ 
ge^  and  the  fairefl,  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1653, 
folio. 

PHRAATES,  or  Phrahates.  There  were  four 
kings  of  this  name  in  Parthia.  See  Parthia. 

PHRASE,  in  grammar,  an  elegant  turn  or  manner 
of  fpeech,  peculiarly  belonging  to  this  or  that  oc- 
cafion,  this  or  that  art,  or  this  or  that  language.  Thus 
we  fay,  an  Italian  phrafei  an  eaflern  phrafe,  a  poetical 
phrafe,  a  rhetorical  phrafe . 

Phrase  is  fometimes  aifo  ufed  for  a  ffiort  fentence 
or  fmall  fet  or  circuit  of  words  con  Raided  together. 
In  this  fenfe,  Father  Puffier  divides  phrafes  into  com¬ 
plete  and  incomplete. 

Phrafes  are  complete  where  there  is  a  noun  and  a 
verb,  each  in  its  proper  fundion  ;  i.  e.  where  the  noun 
expreffes  a  fubjed,  and  the  verb  the  thing  affirmed 
of  it. 

Incomplete  phrafes  are  thofe  where  the  noun  and  the 
verb  together  only  do  the  office  of  a  noun  ;  confiding 
of  feverai  words  without  affirming  any  thing,  and  which 
might  be  expreffed  in  a  fingle  word.  Thus,  that  which 
is  true,  is  an  incomplete  phrafe,  which  might  be  ex- 
prefled  in  one  word,  truth ;  S3,  that  which  is  true  fails- 
jies  the  mind,  i.  e.  truth  falls fies  the  mind . 

PHRASEOLOGY,  a  colledion  of  the  phrafes  or 
elegant  expreffians  in  any  language.  See  Phrase. 

1  HREATIS,  or  Phreattium,  in  Grecian  anti¬ 
quity,  was  a  court  belonging  to  the  civil  government 
of  Athens,  fituated  upon  the  fea-fhore,  in  the  Pirseus. 
The  name  is  derived  from  r«  becaufe  it  Rood 

in  a  pit ;  or,  as  others  fuppofe,  from  the  hero  Phreatus . 

I  hi*  court  heard  fuch  caufes  as  concerned  perfons 
who  had  fled  out  of  their  ovvn  country  for  murder,  or 
thofe  that  fled  for  involuntary  murder,  and  who  had 
afterwards  committed  a  deliberate  and  wilful  murder. 
The  firR  who  was  tried  in  this  place  was  Teucer,  on 
a  groundlefs  fufpicion  that  he  had  been  acceffory  to 
the  death  of  Ajax.  The  accufed  was  not  allowed  to 
come  to  land,  or  fo  much,  as  to  caft  anchor,  but  plead- 
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ed  his  caufe  in  his  bark  ;  and  if  found  guilty,  was  com-  Phrenetic 
named  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  or,  as  II 
fome  fiy,  fuffered  there  condign  punilhment  ;  if  inno.Phryganea’ 
cent,  he  was  only  cleared  of  the  fecond  faff,  and,  ac- '  v  ' 
cording  to  cuftom,  underwent  a  twelvemonth's  ba¬ 
rn  fhment  for  the  former.  See  Potter’s  Gr.Antlq.  vol  i 

p.  I  l  l.  1 

PHRENETIC,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  thofe  who, 
without  being  abfolutely  mad,  are  fubjed  t®  fuch  ftrong- 
laLies  of  imagination  as  in  fome  meafure  pervert  their 
judgment,  and  caufe  them  to  ad  in  a  way  different 
from  the  more  rational  part  of  mankind. 

PHRENI  TIS,  the  fame  with  Phrensy  ;  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  attended  with 
an  acute  fever  and  delirium.  See  Medicine,  n°  176  • 
alfo  an  account  of  a  flrange  degree  of  phrenzy  which 
attacked  Charles  VI,  of  France  in  the  article  France 
n°  88,  90.  9 

PHRYGANEA  is  a  genus  of  infers,  ofwhiclt 
Batbut  gives  the  following  characters.  “  The  mouth 
is  without  teeth,  but  furnilhed  with  four  palpi;  the 
ltemmata  are  three  in  number :  the  antenna;  are  fili¬ 
form  and  longer  than  the  thorax.  The  wings  are  in¬ 
cumbent  ;  the  under  ones  are  folded.” 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  genus  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  fedions :  the  firft  of  which  is  charadeti 
zed,  by  having  two  truncated  feta;  at  the  extremity  of 
the  aboomen,  refembling  the  beard  of  an  ear  of  corn  • 
while  the  fecond  has  the  abdomen  Ample,  or  without 
appendices.  The  tarfi  of  the  feet  of  the  firft  family 
confilt  of  three  articulations;  thofe  of  the  fecond  are 
compofed  or  five.  The  wings  of  this  fedion  decline 
from  the  inner  margin  towards  the  fides,  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  the  ridge  of  a  houfe,  and  are  curved,  or  turn  up¬ 
wards  at  their  extremity.  “  This  infed  (fays  Mr 
Barbut),  before  it  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  aii 
has  lived  nnder-water,  lodged  in  a  kind  of  tube  or 
fheath,  the  invvard  texture  of  which  is  filk ;  outwardly 
covered  with  fand,  ftraws,  bits  of  wood,  fhells,  til 
Yhenthe  hexapod  worm  is  about  to  change  to  a  cliry- 
faus,  he  Hops  up  tlie  opening  of  his  tube  with  threads 
vof  a  looic  texture,  through  which  the  water  makes  b! 
but  P,r.evems  the  approach  of  voracious  infed 
Ihe  chryfahs  is  covered  with  a  thin  gauze,  through 
which  the  new  form  of  the  infed  is  eafily  difeerned 
The  phryganea,  on  the  point  of  changing  its  clcmens' 
nfes  to  thefurface  of  the  water,  leave?  fts  tub?  "  ’ 
fes  into  the  air,  and  enjoys  the  fweets  of  the  country' 
flutters  upon  flowers  and  trees,  but  is  foon  called  away 
to  the  water-  fide  to  depofite  its  eggs ;  whence  proceeds 
is  poftenty.  Thefe  aquatic  larvae  are  often  found  in 
ftagn  a  ting  waters,  where  they  w.ap  themfdves  up  in  the 
water-lent!  cut  out  into  regular  fquares,  and  fitted 
one  to  another.  1  routs  are  very  greedy  of  thefe  I* 
vx  i  which  is  the  reafon,  that  in  fome  countries,  after 

forSnVSs.”  theU  C°at6>  th^  mak£  ^em 

There  are  a  variety  of  different  fpecies  of  the  phry. 
ganca  ;  but  except  the  phryganea  bicauda  and  ftriatl 
they  do  not  materially  differ  from  one  another,  except 
in  fize  and  colour.  The  bicauda  is  of  a  deep  da-k- 
brown  colour;  having  a  fingle  yellow  longitudinal  band 
running  acrofs  the  head  and  thorax.  The  W,  are  of 
a  brown  colour,  as  are  the  antennae  ;  which  are  alfo 
long  and  filiform.  Two  browu  threads,  almoft  a. 
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Phrygia.  long  as  the  antenna?,  terminate  the  abdomen.  The 

- - - -  wings,  which  are  about  a  third  longer  than  the  body, 

are  veined  with  brown  fibres,  are  narrow  at  the  top, 
broad  below,  and  are  as  it  were  ftuck  upon  the  body  ; 
which  they  infold,  crofting  one  over  the  other.  This 
infe6l,  which  is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
{landing -waters,  carries  its  eggs  in  a  duller  at  its  ab¬ 
domen,  like  fome  fpiders. 

The  ftriata  is  a  large  fpecies,  of  a  dun  colour,  except 
the  eyes,  which  are  black,  and  has  a  confiderable  re- 
femblance  to  the  phalena  in  the  carriage  of  its  wings. 
The  antennae  are  as  long  as  the  body,  and  are  borne 
flraight  foiward.  The  wings  are  a  third  larger  than 
the  body,  having  veins  of  a  colour  rather  deeper  than 
the  reft.  The  feet  are  hr ge,  long,  and  fomewhat  finny. 
Mr  Yeats  tells  us,  that  the  perla?  of  Geoffroy,  and 
phryganex  of  Linnasus,  do  not  differ  generically.  It 
appears,  however,  from  Yeats’s  experiments,  that  the 
phrygane®  remain  longer  in  the  chryfalis  than  the 
perlce. 

1  he  leffer  phrygacea:  very  much  refemble  the  tineas ; 
but,  upon  examining  them  wth  a  glals,  the  former 
will  be  found  to  1  e  covered  with  fmall  hairs  inftead  of 
the  feales  which  adorn  the  wing6  of  the  latter. 

PHRYGIA,  a  country  in  Afia.  From  whence  it 
derived  its  name  is  not  certain  :  fomc  fay  it  was  fiom 
the  river  Phryx  (now  Sarabat),  which  divides  Phry- 
Anctetil  U~  gi*  from  Cari?,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Hermus  j 
nivtrfal  /fritters  from  Phrygia,  the*  daughter  of  Afopus  and  Eu- 
The  Greek  wrItcrTS  <el1  11 s »  that  the  country 
^  took  its  name  from  the  inhabitants,  and  tbefe  from  the 
town  of  Brygium  in  Macedonia,  from  whence  they  firft 
pafted  into  Afia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Phrygia  or 
Brygia  to  the  country  wh ere  they  fettled.  Bochart  is 
of  opinion  that  this  trad  was  railed  Phrygia  from  the 
Greek  verb  fr/  ,v  44  to  burn  or  parch  5”  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  is  a  tranfl;  tion  of  its  Hebrew  name, 
derived  from  a  verb  of  the  fame  fignification. 

No  lefs  various  are  the  opinions  o^  authors  as  to  the 
exaft  1  oundarie3  of  thiscountiy;  an  uncertainty  which 
gave  rife  to  an  obfervation  made  by  Strabo,  viz.  that 
the  Phrygians  and  Myfians  had  diftind  boundaries;  but 
that  it  was  ferce  poffihle  to  afeertain  them.  The  fame 
writer  adds,  that  the  Trcjms,  Myfians,  and  Lydians, 
are,  1  y  the  poets,  all  blended  under  the  common  name 
of  Phrygians,  which  CiaudLn  extends  to  the  Pifi  'ians, 
Bithynians,  and  Ionians.  Phrygia  Proper,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  whom  we  choofe  to  follow,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pontns  and  Bithynia;  on  the  weft  by 
Myfia,  Troas,  the  J&ge an  Sea,  Lydia,  Maeonia,  and 
Caria ;  on  the  fouth  by  Lyci*;  on  the  eafl  by  Pamphy- 
lia  and  Galatia.  It  lies  b-  tween  the  37th  and  41ft  de 
grees  of  north  latitude,  extending  in  longitude  from  56 
to  62  degrees  The  inhsbitants  of  ibis  country,  men 
tioned  by  Ptolemy,  are  the  Lycaones  aijd  Anthemife- 
nii,  towards  Lycia;  and  Moccadelis  01  Moccadint,  the 
Cyddefes  or  Cydifics  tow  t  Is  Bithyoia;  *nd  ’  etween 
tbefe  the  Peltini  or  Speltim,  the  Moxiam,  Phylacenfes, 
and  Hierapobtas  To  thefe  we  m  y  add  the  Bcrecyn- 
tes  me:  tioned  by  Strabo 

Phrygia  is  commonly  divided  into  the  Greater  and 
Lefler  Phrygia,  called  alfo  Troas.  But  this  divifion 
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did  rot  take  place  till  Troas  was  fubdued  by  the  Phrygia 
Phrygians;  and  hence  it  is  more  confi  feed  by  fome  — 
Roman  writers  as  a  p  rt  of  Phivgia,  than  Bithynia, 
Cappadocia,  or  any  other  of  the  adjacent  provinces. 

In  after  ages,  the  Greater  Phrygia  was  divided  into 
two  diftridis  or  governments  :  one  called  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana,  from  Pacatianus,  who,  under  Confi  ntine,  bore 
the  greet  office  of  the  praefedbis  pnetorio  of  the  Eaft ; 
the  other  Phrygia  3  dutaris,  from  fome  miraculous  cures 
fuppofed  to  have  been  performed  there  by  the  archan- 
gel  Michael. 

This  country,  and  indeed  *11  Afia  Minor,  as  lying 
in  the  fifth  and  fixth  northern  climates,  was  in  ancient 
times  greatly  celebrated  for  its  fert  lity.  It  abounded 
in  all  forts  of  grain  ;  being,  for  the  moft  part,  a  plain 
country  covered  with  a  deep  rich  foil,  and  plentifully 
watered  by  fmall  rivers.  It  was  in  fome  parts  produc¬ 
tive  of  bitumen  md  other  combuftible  fubftances.  It 
was  well  flocked  with  cattle,  having  large  plains  and 
paflure  grounds  The  air  was  anciently  deemed  moft 
pure  and  wholefome,  though  it  is  now  in  fome  parts 
thought  extremely  grofs,  great  part  of  the  country  ly¬ 
ing  uncu It  vated. 

In  Phrygia  Major  were  anciently  feveral  cities  of 
great  celebrity;  fuch  as  Apahe a  Laodicea,  Hiera- 
POlis,  Gordium,  See — There  were  alfo  fome  famous 
rivers.;  fuch  as  Marfyas,  Maean  fe,  See.  The  Mean¬ 
der  13  now  called  Madre  or  Mindre ,  and  was  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  aneLnts  for  its  windings  and  turn¬ 
ings;  from  whence  all  fuch  windings  and  turnings  have 
been  denominated  nasiinders. 

The  Phrygians  accounted  themfelve3  the  moft  an. 
cient  people  in  the  world.  Their  or  gin,  however  is  ex- 
tirmelydark  and  uncertain  Jofephus  and  St  Jerome  fay, 
they  were  defended  from  fogarmah,  one  of  Gomer'ft 
fons  ;  and  that  they  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  under 
the  name  of  Tigrammanes  The  Heathen  authors  derive 
them  from  the  Brygians,  a  people  of  Macedonia.  But 
this  is  but  mere  -conjecture  ;  and  it  is  a  conjecture  to- 
t  lly  unfupported,  except  by  the  fimilarity  of  names. 

Bochart  thmks  that  the  Phrygian*  were  the  offspring 
of  Gomer  the  eldtft  fon  of  Japhet;  the  wor  1  Phrygia 
being  the  Greek  tranfl.ition  of  his  name  Jofephus 
makes  Gomer  the  father  of  the  GaPtians ;  but  he,  by 
the  Galatians,  mull  otcettarfty  me  n  the  Phry  t  ns  in¬ 
hibiting  that  part  of  Phrygia  w.iich  the  Galatians  had 
made  themfelves  matters  of;  the  defendants  of  Gomer 
being  placed  by  Ezekiel  northward  o  Juis’,  near 
Togarmah  (which  B  caart  takes  to  be  Capp  docbi), 
long  before  the  G-uls  patted  over  into  Alia  We  are 
willing  to  let  Gomer  enjoy  the  fine  country  which  Bo¬ 
chart  is  plea  fed  to  Five  him,  and  allow  him  the  honour 
of  being  the  progenitor  of  the  Pnrygians,  fince  we  know 
no  other  peifou  o  1  whom  it  can  be  conferred  with  any 
degree  of  probability. 

"The  ancient  Pnry  ians  are  deferibed  as  fuperftittouff, 
voluptuous,  and  effeminate,  without  any  prudence  or 
foreeaft,  an  i  of  fuch  a  fervile  temper,  ttiat  nothing 
but  ftripe8  an  !  ill  ufage  coni !  ma*e  them  comply  with 
their  duty  ;  whiwh  g~ve  nfe  to  feveral  tnte  an  1  well 
known  proverbs  (a)  t  hey  are  Lid  to  h  ive  been  the 
firft  inventors  of  divination  by  the  finging,  flying,  and 
8  feeding 
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(a)  “  Phryge*  fero  fapiunt,  Phryx  verberatus  melior,  Phryx  non  minus  <juam  Spyntharus,  &c. wjiicb 


Phrygia. 
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l'hjum  mood,  is  allege d 'by' fome° '  juTa °n  argu me n ^ of  ^  fasd  ftDove’ a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  Phrygia 
Their  government  was  certainly  monarchical-  for  Jj^orT!  ^Z'  7 Z°°  that  ^  ™ryS''an  Ian* 

x  ?4S=- 

^hich  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  and  carefully  col- 
iected  by  Bochart  and  Rudbechius.  To  thefe 
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ject  to  one  prince.  Ninnacus,  Mi  '.as,  Mania,  Gor¬ 
dius,  and  his  defendants,  were  undoubtedly  fovereigns 
of  all  Phrygia.  But  fome  time  before  the  Trojan  war, 
we  find  this  country  divided  into  feveral  petty  king! 
doms,  and  read  of  divers  princes  reigning  at  the  fame 
time.  Apollodorns  mentions  a  king  of  Phrygia  con 
temporary  with  Hus  king  of  Troy.  Cedrenus  and 
others  ipeakof  one  leuthrans,  king  of  a  fmall  country 
in  I  hrygia,  whofe  territories  were  ravaged  by  Aiax 
hmfclf  flasn  in  fingle  combat,  his  royal  fea Maid  5 
aihes,  and  his  daughter,  by  name  Tecmcfla,  carried 
av^ay  captive  by  the  conqueror.  Homer  makes  men- 
tion  of  Phoreys  and  Afcanius,  both  princes  and  lead- 
ers  of  the  Phrygian  auxiliaries  that  came  to  the  relief 

A-a  j  ?DtaIlls  Was  ^ng  °*  Sipylus  only,  and  its 

aiitriCT  ;  a  prince  no  lets  famous  for  his  great  wealth 
than  infamous  for  his  covetoufnefs  and  other  de  “  * 
a.de  vices-  That  Phrygia  was  fubdued  either  by  ... 
nus,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  or  by  the  Arr.a- 
zons,  as  we  read  in  Suidas,  is  not  futticientlv  warrant- 
ed.  Moft  authors  that  fpeak  of  Gordius  tell  us,  that 
the  1  nrygians  having  fent  to  confult  an  oracle  in  or- 

t0,  kn.°w  h°w1  tl,ey  mi>ht  put  an  end  to  the  inte- 
tme  broils  which  rent  their  country  into  many  fac. 
tions  and  parties,  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  moft 
effectual  means  to  deliver  themfilves  and  their  coun¬ 
try  from  the  calamities  they  groaned  under,  was  to 
commit  the  government  to  a  king.  This  advice  they 

throiK-e<1  aCC°rdlng  y’  8nd  PIaced  Gordius  on  the 

As  to  their  commerce,  all  we  can  fay  is,  that  A  pa- 

mea  was  the  chief  emporium  of  all  Afu  Minor _ 

Thither  reforted  merchants  and  traders  from  all  parts 
o  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Be- 
fices,  we  know  from  Syncellus,  that  the  Phrygians 
were  for  feme  time  matters  of  the  fea  ;  and  none  but 
t  re  ding  nations  ever  prevailed  on  that  element.  The 
country  produced  many  choice  and  ufeiul  comraodi- 
tics,  which^afforded  confiderable  exports.  They  had 


7  lirtiuoiirs,  ana  wnatever  may 

incline  us  to  think  that  they  carried  on  a  confiderable 
rade.  But  as  moft  of  the  Phrygian  records  are  loll 
we  will  not  dwell  on  conjeaures  fo  difficult  to  be  af 
certained. 

We  have  no  fet  form  of  their  laws  ;  and  as  to  their 
earning,  fince  we  are  told  that  for  fome  time  they 
enjoyed  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  we  may  at  lead 
allow  them  a  competent  Ml  in  geography,  geome- 

Vou  Xlv!,offiILd  3dd  t0  thefe’  fr°m  Wha£  We 
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may  add  the  authority  of  Strabo,  who,  after  attempt 
ing  to  derive  the  name  of  a  Phrygian  city  from  the 
Greek,  concludes,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  dif- 
covtr  any  fimiiitude  between  the  barbarous  words  of 
the  Phrygian  language  and  the  Greek.  The  Phry¬ 
gian  tongue,  after  the  experiment  made  by  PFimmc- 
t  terms  king  of  Egypt,  was  looked  upon  f  y  the  Egyp- 
tians  as  the  moft  ancient  language  of  the  world.  But 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Scythians,  refufed  to 
iubmit  to  their  opinion,  as  founded  on  an  argument 
of  no  real  weight.  “  As  the  two  children  (fay  they) 
had  never  heard  the  voice  of  any  human  creature,  the 
word  bee,  or  Llhs,  the  firll  they  uttered,  was  only' 
,an  lmit*t,on  of  the  goats  that  had  fuckled  them,  and 
oeteft.  happened  to  be  a  Phrygian  word  figmfying  bread  (b). 
by  Ni-  We  have  already  Gift,  that  the  Phrygian,  were  fu- 
perftit lous  ;  their  idols  were  consequently  very  nume- 
ro„.  The  chief  of  thefe  wa,  Cybele,  who  went  by 
a  variety  of  names.  ( See  Cybele. )  They  alfo  wor. 
injpped  Bacchus  under  the  name  of  Sabazios  ;  and  his 
pndb  they  called  Sabot. 

The  hiltory  of  their  kings  is  dark  and  uncertain, 
and  the  dates  of  their  feveral  reigns  and  aftions  cannot 
now  be  fixed  ;  wc  {ball  refer  fuch  of  our  readers,  there¬ 
fore,  as  with  to  know  what  is  certain  refpeaing  them, 
to  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiltory,  alre'ady  quoted  more 
than  once  in  the  prefent  article.  See  alfo  Gosdius. 
M.pas,  &c.  For  Phrygia  Minor,  fee  Tsoy.  * 

PHRYGIAN  Stone,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the 
name  of  a  ftone  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  and  ufed  by  * 
them  in  dying  ;  perhaps  from  fome  vitriolic  or  alumi'- 
nous  fait  contained  in  it,  which  ferved  to  enl-'ven  or 
fix  the  colours  ufed  by  the  dyers.  It  was  light  and 
fpungy,  refembhng  a  pumice  ;  and  the  whiteft  and 
lighteft  were  reckoned  the  belt.  Pliny  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  of  preparing  it  for  the  purpofe 
of  dying,  which  was  by  moiftening  it  with  urine,  and 
then  heating  it  red  hot.  and  fnfJV. \ 
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f  ®  luucnilg  it  to  cool _ 

this  calcination  was  repeated  three  times,  and  the 
ftone  was  then  fit  for  ufe.  Diofcoride*  recommends 

lftringeentCme  ^  bUrn'nS  ?  *“  hj,it  ^  dryin«and 

PHRYGIANS,  a  Chriftian  fed.  See  Catazhay. 
gians  and  Montanist. 

aItRYNiE>  W3a  l  famous  Pr°ft'tute,  who  flouriffied 
at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
bhe  was  miftrefs  of  Praxiteles,  who  drew  her  pifture, 

-  'f  which 


man"?  tha" to  mufic^too  ** !°  ^  misfonUneS  in  an 

The  Done  mood  was  a  kind  of  grave  and  folid  mufir  b  I  r  9  -*fs/j1Ited  to  their  effeminate  temper. 

«Lp!h'reun  .u  s  sj 
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fhrymcus  which  was  one  of  his  beft  pieces,  and  was  placed  in 
II  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  We  are  told  that 
Phryxus.  A  lles  pa;nted  liis  Venus  Anadyomene  after  he  had 

' - '  fecn  Phryne  on  the  fea-ihore  naked,  and  with  difhevel- 

led  hair.  Phryne  became  fovery  rich  by  the  liberality 
of  her  lovers,  that  (he  offered  to  rebuild  1  hebes  at 
her  own  expence,  which  Alexander  had  deflroyed, 
provided  this  infcription  was  placed  on  the_  walls  : 
Alexander  diruit,  fed  meretrix  Phryne  refecit ;  which  was 

refufe  l.  See  Plin.  34.  c.  8. - There  was  another 

of  the  fame  name  who  was  accufed  of  impiety.  When 
(he  found  that  fhe  was  going  to  be  condemned,  ihe 
unveiled  her  bofom,  which  fo  influenced  her  judges, 
that  fhe  was  immediately  acquitted. 

PHRYN1CUS,  a  general  of  Samos,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  betray  his  country,  &c. - A  flatterer  at 

Athens. _ A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  difciple  to 

Thefpis.  He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  a  female 

charafter  on  the  ftage. 

PHRYN1S  was  a  mufician  of  Mitylene.  rie  was 
the  firft  who  obtained  a  mufical  prize  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  firings  to  the  lyre, 
which  had  always  been  ufed  with  feven  by  all  his  pre- 
deceffors.  He  flourilhed  about  438  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  We  are  told  that  he  was  originally  a 

cook  at  the  houfe  of  Hiero  king  of  Sicily.- - T  here 

was  another  of  the  fame  name,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  who  made  a  colleftion,  in  36  books,  ot 
phrafes  and  fentences  from  the  beft  Greek  authors, 
&c. 

PHRYXUS  (fab.  hi  ft.),  was  a  fon  of  Atliamas 
king  of  Thebes,  by  Nephele.  When  his  mother  was 
repudiated,  he  was  perfecuted  with  the  moll  inveterate 
fury  by  his  flep-mother  I  no,  becaufe  he  was  to  lit  on 
the  throne  of  Athamas,  in  preference  to  the  children 
of  a  fecond  wife.  His  mother  apprized  him  ot  ino  s 
intentions  upon  his  life  ;  or,  according  to  others,  h.s 
preceptor;  and  the  better  to  make  his  efcape,  he  fe- 
cured  part  of  his  father’s  treafures,  and  privately  left 
Bffiotia  with  his  filler  Helle,  to  go  to  their  friend  and 
relation  iEetes  king  of  Colchis.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  fhip,  or,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Fabuious 
account  of  the  poets  and  mythologills,  they  mounted 
on  the  back  of  a  ram,  wliofe  fleece  was  of  gold,  and 
proceeded  on  their  journey  through  the  air.  Ihe 
height  to  which  they  were  earned  made  Helle  giddy, 
and  fhe  fell  into  the  fea.  Fhryxus  gave  his  filler  a 
decent  burial  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  after  he  had  called 
the  place  Hellefpont  from  her  name,  he  continued  his 
flight,  and  arrived  fafe  in  the  kingdom  of  A-etes, 
where  he  offered  the  ram  on  the  altars  of  Mars.  1  he 
king  received  him  with  great  tendernefs,  and  gave  him 
Chalciope  his  daughter  in  marriage.  She  had  by  him 
Phrontis  Melas,  Argos  Cylmdrus,  whom  fome  call 
Cvtorus.  He  was  afterwards  murdered  by  his  lather- 
in-law,  who  envied  him  the  pofleffion  of  the  golden 
fleece  ;  and  Chalciope,  to  prevent  her  children  from 
fharing  their  father’s  fate,  feat  them  privately  from 
Colchis  to  Boeotia,  as  nothing  was  to  be  dreaded  there 
from  the  jealoufy  or  refentment  of  Ino,  who  was  then 
dead.  The  fable  of  the  flight  of  Phryxus to  Colclns 
on  a  ram  has  been  explained  by  fome,  who  ooferve, 
that  the  fhip  on  which  he  embarked  was  either  called 
by  that  nam;,  or  carried  on  her  prow  a  figure  o.  tnat 
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animal.  The  fleece  of  gold  is  accounted  for,  by  ob- 
ferving  that  Phryxus  carried  away  immenfe  treafures  Phth*riSrl 
from  Thebes.  Phryxus  was  placed  among  the  con- 
ftellations  of  heaven  after  death.  The  ram  which  car¬ 
ried  him  to  Afn  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Nep¬ 
tune’s  amour  with  Theophane  the  daughter  of  Altis. 

This  ram  the  gods  had  given  to  Athamas  in  order  to 
reward  his  piety  and  religious  life  ;  and  Nephele  pro¬ 
cured  it  for  her  children,  juft  as  they  were  going  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  jealoufy  of  Ino.  Phryxus’s  mur¬ 
der  was  fome  time  after  amply  revenged  by  the 
Greeks  ;  it  having  occafioned  the  famous  expedition 
atchieved  under  Jafon  and  many  of  the  princes  of 
Greece,  which  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  king  of  Col- 
chis  for  his  cruelty  to  the  fon  of  Athamas. 

PHTHIRIASIS,  the  lousy  evil,  from  “  a 
loufe.”  It  is  a  loufy  diftemper;  children  are  frequent¬ 
ly  its  fubjeds,  and  adults  are  fometimes  troubled  with 
it.  The  inereafe  of  lice,  when  in  a  warm  moift  fix¬ 
ation,  is  very  great ;  but  a  cold  and  dry  one  foon  de* 
ftroy8  them.  On  the  human  body  four  kinds  of  lice 
are  diftinguilhed  :  i.  The  pediculi ,  fo  called  becaufe 
they  are  more  troublefome  with  their  feet  than  by  their 
bite.  Thefe  are  in  the  heads  of  children,  efpecially  if 
fore  or  fcabby  ;  and  often  in  thofe  of  adults,  if  they 
are  flothful  and  nally.  2.  Crab-lice,  fee  C'kAB- Lice. 

2.  Body  lice  ;  thefe  infeft  the  body,  and  breed  in  the 
clothes  of  the  nafty  and  flothful.  4.  A  fort  which 
breed  under  the  cuticle,  and  are  found  in  the  hands 
and  feet :  they  are  of  a  round  form,  and  fo  minute  as 
often  to  efcape  the  fight:  by  creeping  under  the  fcarf- 
fkm  they  caufe  an  intolerable  itching  ;  and  when  the 
fkin  burfts  where  they  lodge,  clufters  of  them  are 
found  there.  See  Acarus. 

A  good  diet  and  cleanlinefs  conduce  much  to  the 
deftrudion  of  lice.  When  they  are  in  the  head,  comb  it 
every  day;  and,  after  each  combing,  fprinkle  the  pulv. 
fem.  ftaph.  agr.  orcoccul.  Ind.  among  the  hairs  every* 
night,  and  confine  it  with  a  tight  cap. 

Codrochius,  in  his  treatife  on  lice,  fays,  that  the 
powdered  coc.  Ind.  exceeds  all  other  means ;  and  that 
ft  may  be  mixed  in  the  pulp  ©f  apple,  or  in  lard,  and 
applied  every  night  to  the  hair.  Some  writers  affert, 
that  if  the  pulv.  core.  rad.  faflafr.  is  fprinkled  on  the 
head,  and  confined  with  a  handkerchief,  it  deftroys 
the  lice  in  one  night. 

The  body-lice  are  deftroyed  by  any  bitter,  four, 
fait,  or  mercurial  medicine,  if  applied  to  the  fkin. 

The  black  foap,  and  the  flowers  called  cardamme 
or  lady's -/mock ,  are  faid  to  be  fpecifics  in  all  cafes  of 
lice  on  the  human  body. 

PHTHISIS,  a  fpecies  of  confumption,  occafioned 
by  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  See  Medicine,  n°  237, 

&c. 

Since  our  article  Medicine  was  publifhed,  Dr  Bed- 
does  has  fuggefted  f  a  new  theory  of  phthifis,  found- f 
ed  on  the  prevailing  pneumatic  dodrine  in  chemntry.  ^atureand 
Thinking  that  much  cannot  be  gained  by  adhering  to  CureDj  c*L 
eftablifhed  principles  and  modes  of  pradice,  and  bei ug»/w, 
unawed  by  any  pretenfions  to  fuccefs  from  experience, 
he  enters  into  the  province  of  fpeculation.  He  fixes 
on  the  effed  of  pregnancy  in  fufpending  the  progrefs 
of  phthifis,  as  a  fad  which,  by  its  mode  of  operation, 
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Phthifla.  might  fugged  a  method  of  dimi’nifhing  thehavock  oc- 
"  cafioned  by  this  diftemper.  We  fhall  give  his  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  interefh'ng  fad!  : 

u  The  foetus  has  it3  blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood 
of  the  mother  through  the  placenta.  During  preg¬ 
nancy  there  feems  to  be  no  provifion  for  the  reception 
of  an  unufual  quantity  of  cxygene.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  in  confequence  of  the  impeded  adtion  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  lefs  and  lefs  fhould  be  continually  taken  in  by 
the  lungs.  If,  therefore,  a  fomewhat  diminifhed  pro¬ 
portion  of  oxygene  be  the  effedt  of  pregnancy,  may 
not  this  be  the  way  in  which  it  arreda  the  progrefs  of 
phthifls  ?  and  if  fo,  is  there  not  an  exctfs  of  oxgyene 
in  the  fydern  of  confumptive  perfons  ?  and  may  we 
not,  by  purfuing  this  idea,  difcover  a  cure  for  this  fa¬ 
tal  diforder  ?" 

Dr  Beddoes  thinks,  that  this  fuppofition  is  counte 


- in  me  lmouci  or 

.pregnant  women,  of  adhmatic  patients,  and  of  thofe 
who  labour  under  fea-feurvy  ;  and  by  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  it  in  the  blood  of  phthifical  perfons,  indica¬ 
ted  by  its  colour,  as  well  as  by  the  aggravation  of  the 
fymptoms  of  confumption  by  breathing  oxygene  air, 
and  by  the  relief  from  infpiriug  atmofpheric  air  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  air;  and,  laftly,  from  the  final!  pro¬ 
portion  of  deaths  among  fea-faiing  people.  Suppo¬ 
sing  acids  to  adl  by  decompofition,their  alleged  effedls 
in  producing  confumption  are  confident  with  the  au¬ 
thor's  do&rine,  as  well  as  the  emaciation  preceding 
and  accompanying  phthifis.  From  thefe  fads,  Dr 
Beddoes  concludes,  that  “  1.  The  phthifical  inflam¬ 
mation  may  fo  alter  t ht  dru&ure  of  the  lungs,  as  to 
caufe  them  to  tranfmit  a  more  than  ordinary  portion 
of  oxygene  to  the  blood;  or,  2.  Some  unknown 
caufe  having  enabled  them  to  tranfmit,  or  the  blood 
itfelf  to  attrad,  more  oxygene,  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  might  enfue." 

From  thefe  principles,  the  Do&or  thinks  himfelf 
judified  in  propofing,  in  a  difeafe  which  is  incurable 
by  prefent  modes  of  pra&ice,  to  diminifh  the  fupply 
of  oxygene  by  the  two  channels  through  which  it  13 
introduced  ;  namely,  through  the  lungs,  by  lowering 
the  atmofpheric  air  with  azotic  or  hydrogene  air  ;  and 
through  the  ftomach,  by  giving  fuch  nourifhment  as 
contains  a  fmall  portion  of  oxygene. 

Such  is  Dr  Beddoes's  theory  of  confumption  ;  on 
which  the  following  remark  has  been  made  by  a  cri- 
*  tic  *  who  poffedes  an  equal  degree  of  candour  and 

Nov  judgment.  It  is  affumed  by  Dr  Beddoes,  that  the 
blood  of  pregnant  women  has  a  diminiihtd  proportion 
of  oxygene  :  but  pregnant  women  have  the  fame  cir- 
cumfcribed  fpot  of  florid  red  in  their  countenances 
which  is  apparent  in  hedics.  If,  then,  the  prefence 
of  this  colour  be  fuffieient  to  prove  an  txcefs  of  oxy¬ 
gene  in  the  one  cafe,  it  mult  have  the  fame  weight  in 
the  other.  Another  quell  ion  is,  whether  lefs  oxygene 
be  really  taken  in  by  the  lungs  during  pregnancy  ? 
ror  although  the  diaphragm  be  impeded  in  the  free- 
dom  of  its  aftion,  the  frequency  of  breathing  is  pro- 
personally  inereafed.— A  third  circumftance  which 
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contains  only  a  fmall  portion  of  blood,  which  has  been  Phthifo, 

conveyed  to  the  placenta ;  and  that  the  blood  in  the  heart ' - 

and  arteries  of  the  foetus  is  not  florid.— For  many  in¬ 
genious  arguments  on  this  fubjed,  we  may  refer  to  Mr 

Coleman's  Diflertation  on  fufpended  Refpiration. _ _ 

Leaving  thefe  things  to  Dr Beddoes's  confutation, 
we  will  prefent  our  readers  with  his  concluding  re¬ 
marks  on  this  fubjed  :  6 

.  “  The  more  you  relied,  the  more  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  nothing  would  fo  much  contribute  to  re- 
leue  the  art  of  medicine  from  its  prefent  helplefs  con¬ 
dition,  as  the  dtfeovery  of  the  means  of  regulating  the 
conftitution  of  the  atmofpbere.  It  would  be  no  lefs 
deiirable  to  have  a  convenient  method  of  reducing  the 
oxygene  to  18  or  to  in  ico,  than  of  in<.reafing°it  in 
any  proportion.  The  influence  of  the  air  we  breathe 
is  as  wide  as  the  diffufion  of  the  blood.  The  minuted 


*a  '-ounce-  is  as  wide  as  the  chttufion  of  the  blood.  The  mlnm-nO 
nanced  by  the  deficiency  of  oxygene  in  the  blood  of  portions  of  the  organs  of  motion,  fenfe  and  thoZhf 
pregnant  women,  of  afthmatic  patients,  and  of  thofe  JL _ -  ,  ’  1 ,  \  and  thought. 
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muft  be  affefted  by  any  confiderable  change  in  ‘this 
Whether  it  be  that  the  brain  muft  be  wafhed 
by  ftreams  of  arterial  blood,  or  that  the  adion  of 
every  organ  is  a  ftimulus  to  the  fyftem  in  general,  and 
consequently  to  every  other  organ  in  particular  ;  it  is 
certain,  that  when  the  sccefs  of  oxygene  is  cut  off 
from  the  lungs,  the  fun£ions  of  the  brain  ceafe  :  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  azotic  and  oxygene 
airs,  more  favourable  to  the  intelleftual  faculties  than 
that  which  is  found  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and  hence 
chemiftry  be  enabled  to  exalt  the  powers  of  future 
poets  and  pkilofophers.  That  difeafes  of  excitement 
on  the  one  hand,  and  debility  on  the  other,  might  be 
cured  aim  oft  foiely  by  a  proper  air,  one  can  hardly 
doubt,  as  well  as  feveral  diforders  at  prefent  highly 
dangerous  or  defperate,  which  one  cannot,  upon  the 
Inith  of  any  obvious  phenomena,  refer  to  either  head, 
i  he  materia  medica  might,  therefore,  undergo  a  ftill 
greater  redn&ion  than  it  has  lately  undergone,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  purification  of  medicine  from  iti  grof- 
fer  abfurdities  ;  and  hence  the  treatment  of  difeafes 
be  at  once  rendered  infinitely  more  pleafant  and  more 
efficacious." 

Our  author,  in  a  fubfequent  publication  *,  gives  an  ^  ^  LeiUr 
account  of  his  treating  with  fuccef*  fcveral  cafes 
phthifis  according  to  the  principles  of  this  theory. 

After  diftmguiflimg  confumptions  into  two  kinds,  the 
florid  and  the  pitnitous  or  catarrhal,  he  obferves, “  tint 
the  fyftem  may  be  as  varioufly  affeded  by  means  of 
the  lungs  as  of  the  ftomach  :  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
doubt  that  we  are  noarifhed  by  the  lungs  a s  truly  as 
by  the  ftomach  :  and  that  what  we  take  in  at  the  for¬ 
mer  entrance,  becomes,  like  our  food,  a  part  of  the 
ftibftance  of  our  folids  as  well  as  of  our  fluids.  By 
the  lungs  we  can  alfo  introduce  effectual  alteratives  of 
the  blood,  and  by  confequence  of  all  the  parts  nourifli- 
ed  by  the  blood." 

He  then  acquaints  us  more  particularly  with  the  ap¬ 
paratus  requifite  for  the  pra&ice  propofed.  ift.  It 
fhould  be  able  to  furnifh  azotic,  hydrogene,  carbonic 
.and  oxygene  airs  :  our  author  having,  as  he  fays,  no 
intention  to  confine  himfelf  to  one  incurable  diforder. 


demands  attention  is,  in  what  degree  the  foetus  ha its  7  t!  ?  •  I  V!  ‘V"  iflcurablc 

blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  of  the  mother  through  C  r^.e^VOi.,s  ^oulci  large,  that  the  p*tients 

the  placenta.  It  repeats  highly  ProSe  that  £  7  T  “y<}u“tit7  tHt  their  Optoma 

fetal  blood  receives  a  very  trflling  fupply  oJF  oirvp-ene  “?y  P"11' :  ^  *«>  U  *ble  to 

from  the  fclcod  of  the  mother  j  &that  die  fetal  feart  fT  a'rS  Wlth  °ne  ano.ther;  wel1  'v-'ith  atmo- 

tne  loetal  heart  fphenc  air,  in  any  pioportion.”  Thefe  objects,  we 

4  L  *  are 
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told,  have  been  completely  attained  by  a  conftru&ion  fea  and  perifhed. 
not  very  unlike  to  that  employed  in  the  gazometera  of 
M.  Lavoifier  and  Dr  Van  Marum. 

PHUL,  or  Pul,  king  of  Affyria,  is  by  fome  hifto- 
rians  faid  to  be  Ninus  under  another  name,  and  the 
firft  founder  0!  that  monarchy  :  A  renowned  warrior. 

He  invaded  Ifrael  in  the  reign  of  Manahem,  who  be¬ 
came  tributary  to  him,  and  paid  him  1000  talents  of 
filver  for  a  peace.  Flourifhed  771  B  C. 

PHUT,  or  Phuth,  the  third  fon  of  Ham  (Gen  x. 

6.)  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  Phut  peopled  either 
the  canton  of  Phtemphu,  Phtemphuti,  or  Phtemhuti, 
fet  down  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  vvhofe  capital  was  Tha- 
ra  in  Lower  Egypt,  inclining  towards  Lybia  ;  or  the 
canton  called  I’htenotes,  of  which  Buthus  was  the  ca¬ 
pital.  The  prophets  often  fpeak  of  Phut,  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah,  Phut  was  under  the  obedience  of 


Necho  king  of  Egypt.  Nahum  (iii.  9.)  reckons  up 
his  people  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  ought  to  have 
come  to  the  affiftance  of  No-ammon  or  Diofpolis. 

PHYLAC  1‘ERY,  in  the  general,  was  a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  ail  kinds  of  charms,  fptlls,  or  cha- 
ra&er?,  which  they  wore  about  them,  as  amulet3,  to 
preferve  them  from  dangers  or  difeafes. 

Phylactery  particularly  denoted  a  flip  of  parch¬ 
ment,  wherein  was  written  fome  text  of  Holy  Scripture, 
particularly  of  the  decalogue,  which  the  more  devour 
people  among  the  Jews  wore  on  the  forehead,  the 
bread,  or  the  neck,  ?s  a  mark  ©f  their  religion. 

The  primitive  ChriftLne  alfo  gave  the  name  phylac¬ 
teries  to  the  cafe3  wherein  they  inclofed  the  relicks  of 

their  dead.  # 

Phyla&eries  are  often  mentioned  in  the  New  1  etta- 
ment,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  Pharifees  in  our  Lord's  time. 

PHYLICA,  bastard  alaternus;  a  genus  of  the 
monogvnia  rirder,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants/  There  arc  fix  fpecies,  of  which  three  are  kept 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  their 
being  native®  of  warm  climates,  they  require  to  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  houfed  in  winter.  They  are  all  fhrubby 
plants,  riling  from  three  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  cinders  of  white  flowers.  They 
are  propagated  by  cuttings. 

PHYLLANTHUS,  sea-side  laurel;  a  genus 
of  the  triandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs 
of  plants.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives 
of  warm  climates  ;  and  rife  from  12  or  14  feet  to  the 
height  of  middling  trees.  ^  They  are  tender,  and  can¬ 
not  be  propagated  in  this  country  without  aitificial 

PHYLLIS  (fab.  hifl.),  was  a  daughter  of  Sithon, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Lycurgus  king  of  Thrace, 
who  received  Demophoon  the  fon  of  1  hefeus  ;  who, 
at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  flopped  on  her 
eoafts.  She  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not 
find  him  infeniiMe  to  her  paflion.  After  fome  months 
of  mutual  tendeinefs  and  afle&ion,  Demophoon  fet  fail 
for  Athens,  where  his  domeftic  affaira  recalled  him. 
He  promifed  faithfully  to  return  as  fooo  as  a  month 
was  expired  ;  but  either  his  diflike  for  Phyllis,  or  the 
irreparable  fituatbn  of  his  affairs,  obliged  him  to  vio. 
late  Lis  engagement ;  and  the  quetn,  grown  defperate 
on  account  of  his  abfcnce,  hangee:  herfelf,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  otito*,  threw  herfelf  down  a  precipice  into  the 
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_ _ _  Her  friends  raifed  a  tomb  over  her 

body,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees,  whofe  leaves, 
at  a  particular  feafon  of  the  year,  fuddenly  became  wet 
as  if  fhedding  tears  for  the  death  of  Phyllis.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  tradition  mentioned  by  Servius,  Virgil’s 
commencator,  Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  go 's  into 
an  almond  tiee,  which  is  called  phylla  by  the  Greeks. 
Some  days  after  this  metamorphofis,  Demophoon  re- 
vi filed  Thrace;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Phyl¬ 
lis,  he  ran  and  clafped  the  tree,  which,  though  at  that 
time  dripped  of  its  leaves,  fuddenly  (hot  forth,  and 
bloffomed  as  if  ftill  fenfible  of  tendernefs  and  love..  The 
abfence  of  Demophoon  from  the  houfe  of  Phyllis  has 
given  rife  to  a  beautiful  epiftle  of  Ovid,  fappofed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about  the 
fourth  month  after  her  lover’s  departure. — A  country 
woman  introduced  in  Virgil’s  eclogues. — The  nurfe  of 
the  emperor  Domitian. — A  country  of  Thrace  near 
mount  Pangseus. 

PHYSALIS,  the  winter  cherry  ;  a  gAiua  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the.  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  16  fpecies;  of  which  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  is  the  alkekengi,  or  common  winter-cherry. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Iuly.  rl  he  roots 
are  perennial,  and  creep  in  the  ground  £0  a  great  di« 
fiance  if  they  are  not  confined.  Thefe,  in  the  fpring, 
(hoot  up  many  fialks,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  more,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  various  forts ; 
fome  of  which  are  angular  and  obtufe,  fome  oblong 
and  fharp  pointed,  with  long  foot  fialks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  wings,  Handing  upon  (lender 
foot-ftalks  ;  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  have  but  one 
petal.  They  are  fucceedcd  by  round  berries  about  the 
lize  of  fmall  cherries,  inclofed  in  an  inflated  bladder, 
which  turns  red  in  autumn,  when  the  top  opens  and 
d'fclofes  the  red  berry,  which  is  foft,  pulpy,  and  filled 
with  flat  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  Soon  after  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  the  fialks  decay  to  the  root.  The  plant  is  eafily 
propagated,  either  by  feeds  or  parting  the  roots 
PHYS  *vLUS.  See  Scolopendra. 
PHYSETER,  or  Spermaceti-fish,  in  zoology, 
a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  cete.  There  are  four 
fpecies  ;  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  microps,  or  black-headed  cachalot,  with  a 
long  fin  on  the  back,  and  the  upper  jaw  coftfiderably 
longer  than  the  under  one.  A  fifh  of  this  kind  was 
caft  afhore  on  Cramond  ifle,  near  Edinburgh,  Decem¬ 
ber  22.  1769;  its  length  was  54  feet  ;  the  greatefi 
circumference,  which  was  juft  beyond  the  eyes,  30  : 
the  upp^r  jaw  was  five  feet  longer  than  the  lower, 
whofe  length  was  ten  feet.  The  head  was  of  a  moll 
enormous  fize,  very  thick,  and  above  one-third  the 
fize  of  the  fifh  :  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw  was 
cuitc  blunt,  and  near  nine  feet  high  :  the  fpout-hole 
was  placed  near  the  end  of  it.  The  teeth  were  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  lower  jaw,  23  on  each  fide,  all  pointing 
outwards  ;  in  the  upper  jaw,  oppofite  to  them,  were 
an  equal  number  of  cavities,  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
teeth  lodged  when  the  mouth  was  clofed.  One  of  the 
teeth  meafured  eight  inches  long,  the  greateft  circum¬ 
ference  the  fame.  It  is  hollow  within- fide  for  the  depth 
of  three  inches,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cavity  very  wide: 
it  is  thickeft  at  the  bottom,  and  grows  very  fmall  at 
ihe  point,  bending  very  mnch ;  but  in  fome  the  flexure 
is  more  than  in  others.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  teeth  of 
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rough  fpace. 
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»U  other  whale*  we  have  obferved,  are  very  hard,  and  with  a  fmall  orifice 
cttt  like  ivory.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall,  and  remote  from 
the  nofe.  The  pc&oral  fin#  were  placed  near  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  mouth,  and  were  only  three  feet  long  :  it 
had  no  other  fin,  only  a  large  protuberance  on  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  tail  was  a  little  forked,  and  14 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  penis  fevcn  feet  and  a  half  long. 

Xffnnseus  informs  us,  that  this  fpecies  purfues  and  ter¬ 
rifies  the  porpoifts  to  fucb  a  degree  as  often  to  drive 
them  on  fhore. 

2.  The  catodon,  or  round  headed  cachalot,  with  a 
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dnftcad  of  a  back  fin,  there  was  a  Phyfic 

For  the  method  of  extrafting  the  fpermaceti  from 
e  brain  of  thefe  creatures,  fee  the  artiVle  M  -  a* 


fiftula  in  the  fnout,  and  having  no  back-fin.  Of  this 
fpeciea,  102  of  different  fizes  were  caff  afhore  at  one 
time  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Ifles,  the  large ff  24  feet  in 
length.  The  head  is  round,  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
fmall.  Sibbald  fays  it  has  no  fpout-hole,  but  only  no- 
ftrils  :  But  Mr  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  former 
being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  nofe,  has  been 
miftaken  by  him  for  the  latter.  Some  teeth  of  this 
fpecies  are  fin  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  and  in  the 
largeft  part  of  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  thumb.  The 
top  is  quite  flat,  and  marked  with  concentric  lines  ; 
the  bottom  is  more  flender  than  the  top,  and  pierced 


the  brain  of  theft  creatures,  fee  the  article  Si-erma- 

CETI, 

PHYSIC,  or  PHYstcK,  the  art  of  healing;  pro- 
perly  called  Medicine.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Gr-iek  fw'f,  “nature;”  in  regard  medicine  confifts 
principally  in  the  obfervation  of  nature.  See  Phy. 
sics  and  Mfdicine. 

f°m«h:ng  belonging  to,  or  really 
e sifting  m,  nature.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  a  pbyfical 
point,  m  oppofnion  to  a  mathematical  one,  which  only 
exi..s  in  the  imagination ;  a  phyfical  fubftance  or  body, 
,n  or metaphyfical  fubftance,  &c. 

HhtYhlClAN,  a  perfon  who  profeffes  mejicme,  or 
the  art  of  healing  difeafes  See  Medicin  e. 

Physicians,  College  of,  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  See 
C oilfgp,  of  Phyjtcians. 

PHYStCO- mathematics,  includes  thofe  branches 
o  pliyfic  which,  uniting  obfervation  and  experiment  to 
mathematical  calculation,  undertake  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena  of  nature.  r 


tics. 
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A  more 
particular 
explanation 
»f  tiie  term 


TAKEN  in  its  mod  enlarged  fenfe,  comprehends 
the  whole  fludy  of  nature  ;  and  Natural 
Philosophy  13  a  term  of  the  fame  extent  :  but  or¬ 
dinary  language,  and  efpecially  in  this  country,  em¬ 
ploys  both  of  thefe  terms  in  a  much  narrower  fenfe, 
which  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  determine  with 
fome  precifion. 

Under  the  article  Philosophy,  we  gave  a  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  that  view  of  nature  in  which  the  ob- 
je&s  of  our  attention  are  considered  as  coanedied  by 
caufation  ;  and  we  were  at  fome  pains  to  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  this  fludy  may  be  fuccefsfully 
cultivated.  By  a  judicious  employment  of  the  means 
pointed  out  in  that  article,  we  difeover  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  contempl  tion  compofe  an  Universe, 
which  confifts,  not  of  number  of  independent  ex¬ 
igences  folitarv  and  detached  from  each  other,  but 
of  a  number  of  fubftances  conne&ed  by  a  variety  of 
relations  and  dependencies,  fo  as  to  form  a  whole  which 
may  with  great  propriety  be  called  the  System  of 
Nature. 

This  aff  mblfng  of  the  individual  objeds  which 
compofe  the  univerfe  into  one  fyffem  is  by  no  means 
the  work  of  a  hafty  and  warm  fancy,  but  is  the  re- 
fult  of  fober  contemplation.  The  natural  hiftorian 
attempts  in  v-ffn  to-deferibe  ohjedbs,  by  only  informing 
us  Oa  their  fhape,  colour,  and  other  fenfible  qualities. 
He  finds  himfelf  obliged,  in  describing  a  piece  of 
marble,  for  inflance,  to  tells  us  that  it  takes  a  fine 
polifli  ;  that  it  flrikes  fire  with  fteel  ;  that  it  burns  to 
quicklime  ;  that  it  diffolves  in  aquafortis,  and  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  alkalis  ;  that  with  vitriolic  acid  it  makes 
gyp fum,  fcc.  &c.  &c.  and  thus  it  appears  that  even 
the  defer iption  of  any  thing,  with  the  view  of  afeer. 
taming  its  fpecifie  nature,  and  with  the  foie  purpofe 
of  difcrimination,  cannot  be  accomplffhed  without 


taking  notice  of  its  various  relations  to  other  things.  Introdne- 
Hut  vvliat  do  we  mean  by  the  nature  of  any  thin*  >  tit™. 

We  are  ignorant  of  its  effence,  or  what  makes  it  that  - * - ' 

thing  and  no  other  thing.  We  muft  content  ourfelves 
.Tth£he  d’C-overy  of  its  qualities  or  properties ;  and  it  is 
the  ailemblage  of  thefe  which  we  call  its  nature.  But  this 
is  very  inaccurate.  Thefe  do  not  conftftute  its  effence 
but  are  the  confequences  of  it.  Yet  this  is  all  we  ihall 
ever  know  of  its  nature.  Now  the  term  property  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  name  expuffing  fome  relation  which  the  fub- 
itance  under  confideration  has  to  other  things.  This  is 
true  of  all  fuch  terms.  Gravity, elasticity, fenfibility.  era-- 
ti tude,  and  the  like,  exprefs  nothing  but  certain  **/. 
ters  of  fad  t  which  may  be  obferved  refpeding  the  ob-  ■ 
jea  of  our  contemplation  in  different  circumftances 
of  -ituition  with  regard  to  other  things.  Our  di- 
ffina  notions  of  individuals,  therefore,  imply  their  ref¬ 
lations  to  other  things. 

The  flighted  obfervation  of  the  univerfe  /hows  am  All  parts  of, 
evident  connexion  between  all  its  parts  in  their  va- the  univerfe 
nous  properties.  All  things  on  this  earth  are  conneiS  cvil,cntly 
ed  wuh  each  other  by  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  mind’ 

We  are  conneded I  with  the  whole  of  the  fol.r  fyftem  rio«- pro?* 
by  gravitation  If  we  extend  our  obfervations  to  the pmiel 
hxed  itars,  the  connexion  feems  to  fail;  but  even 
here  it  may  be  obferved.  Their  inconceivable  diffance 
it  is  true,  renders  it  impoflible  for  us  to  obtaiu  any 
tenjive  information  as  to  their  nature. .  But  thefe  bodies 
are  connefted  with  the  folar  fyftem  by  the  famenefs 
of  toe  light  which  they  emit  with  that  emitted  by  our 
un  or  any  fhining  body.  It  moves  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  it  confiffs  (in  moff  of  them  at  leaft)  of  the 
fame  colours,  and  it  is  reflected,  refra&ed,  and  inflect¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  fame  laws. 

In  this  unbounded  feene  of  contemplation,  our  at* 
tention  will  be  directed  to  the  different  claffes  of  ob- 
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Introduc¬ 

tion. 


Our  atten¬ 
tion  natu¬ 
rally  di¬ 
rected  in 
tve  firft  in- 
ftance  to 
our  fellow- 
men. 


Nature  c  f 
intention. 


All  objects 
divided  in¬ 
to  thinking 
and  un¬ 
thinking 
beings 


je&8  neatly  In  proportion  to  the  intereft  we  take  in 
them.  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  fo  much 
interefted  as  our  fellow  men  ;  and  one  of  the  firft  fteps 
that  we  make  in  our  knowledge  of  nature,  is  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them.  We  learn  their  diftinBive  na¬ 
ture  by  attending  to  their  charaBerijlic  appearances; 
that  is,  by  obferving  their  adions.  We  obferve  them 
continually  producing,  like  ourfelves,  certain  changes 
in  the  fituation  or  condition  of  furrounding  objeds ; 
and  thefe  changes  are  evidently  dire&ed  to  certain  ends 
which  refpeB  themfelves.  Obferving  this  fubferviency  of 
the  effe&s  which  they  produce  to  their  own  .accommo¬ 
dation,  we  confider  this  adjuftment  of  means  to  ends 
as  the  effect  of  an  intention,  as  we  experience  it  to 
be  in  our  own  cafe,  where  we  are  confcious  of  this  in¬ 
tention,  and  of  thefe  its  effed8.  We  therefore  inter¬ 
pret  thofe  actions  of  other  men,  where  we  obferve  this 
adjuftment  of  means  to  ends,  as  marks  or  figns  of  in¬ 
tention  in  them  fimilar  to  our  own.  And  thus  a  qua¬ 
lity,  or  power,  or  faculty,  is  fuppofed  in  them  by  means 
of  its  figth  although  the  quality  itfelf  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  cognifable  by  our  fenfes.  And  as  this  intention 
in  ourfelves  is  accompanied  by  perception  of  external 
objeds,  knowledge  of  their  properties,  d dire  of  good, 
averfion  from  evil,  volition,  and  exertion,  without  all 
of  which  we  could  not  or  would,  not  perform  the 
a&ions  which  we  daily  perform,  we  fuppofe^  the  fame 
perception,  knowledge,  defire,  averfion,  volition,  and 
exertion  in  them. 

Thus,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  mind,  we  confi- 
der  the  employment  of  means,  by  which  ends  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  agent  are  gained,  as  the  natural  figns  of 
defign  or  intention.  Art,  therefore,  or  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  means,  is  the  natural  fign  of  intention  ;  and 
wherever  we  obferve  this  adjuftment  of  means  to  ends, 
we  infer  the  agency  of  defign. 

A  fmall  acquaintance  with  the  objeds  around  us, 
obliges  us  to  extend  this  inference  to  a  great  number 
of  beings  befides  our  fellow  men,  namely,  to  the  whole 
animal  creation  :  for  in  all  we  obferve  the  fame  fub- 
ferviency  to  the  ends  of  the  agent,  in  the  changes 
which  we  find  them  continually  producing  in  the  ob- 
je&s  around  them.  Thefe  changes  are  all  adjufted  to 
their  own  well  being.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  we  are 
forced,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  own  minds,  to  infer 
the  exiflence  of  defign  or  intention  in  thefe  beings  alfo. 

Butin  numherlefs  changes  produced  by  external 
objeda  on  each  other,  we  obferve  no  fuch  fitnefs  in 
the  effeas,  no  fuch  fubferviency  to  the  well  being  of 
the  agent.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  we  make  no  fuch 
inference  of  thought  or  defign. 

Thus,  then,  there  is  prefented  to  our  obfervation  an 
important  diftinaion,  by  which  we  arrange  all  exter¬ 
nal  objeas  into  two  claffea.  The  firft  refembles  our¬ 
felves,  in  giving  external  marks  of  that  thought  or  in¬ 
tention  of  which  we  are  confcious  ;  and  wefuppofe  in 
them  the  other  properties  which  we  difcover  in  our¬ 
felves,  but  cannot  immediately  obferve  in  them,  viz. 
thought,  perception,  memory,  forefight,  and  all  that 
collection  of  faculties  which  we  feel  in  ourfelves,  and 
which  conftitute  the  animal.  The  other  clafs  of  ob~ 
jeds  exhibit  no  fuch  appearances,  and  we  make  no 
fuch  inference.  And  thus  we  divide  the  whole  of  ex- 
t£rnal  nature  into  the  claffes  of  thinking  and  un¬ 
thinking  being3.  ^ 

Our  firft  judgments  about  thefe  claffes  will  be  very 
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inaccurate  ;  and  we  will  naturally  afcribe  the  diffe.  Introduce 
rences>  which  we  do  not  very  well  underftand,  to  the  tl°n*  f 

differences  in  organical  ftrudure,  which  we  clearly  y 
obferve.  But  when  we  have  knocked  down  or  How  we 
perhaps  fmothered  an  animal,  we  find  that  it  no  long- come  to^he 
er  gives  the  former  marks  of  thought  and  intention,  oJ? ^aind.^ 
and  that  it  now  refembles  the  clafs  of  unthinking  be¬ 
ings  :  And  yet  it  ftill  retains  all  that  fitnefs  of  orga¬ 
nical  ftrudure  which  it  had  before  ;  it  feems  only  to 
want  the  intention  and  the  will.  This  obliges  us  to 
conclude  that  the  diftinaion  does  not  arife  from  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  organical  ftrudure,  but  from  a  diftind  fub- 
ftance  common  to  all  thinking  beings,  but  feparable 
from  their  organical  frame.  To  this  fubftance  we  afcribe 
thought,  intention,  contrivance,  and  all  that  collection 
of  faculties  which  we  feel  in  ourfelves.  To  this  fubftance 
in  ourfelves  we  refer  all  fenfations,  pleafures,  pains,  re¬ 
membrances,  defires,  purpofes  ;  and  to  this  aggregate, 
however  imperfe&ly  underftood,  we  give  the  name 
mind.  Our  organical  frame,  which  feems  to  be  only 
the  inftrument  of  information  and  operation  to  the 
mind,  we  call  our  body.  .  8 

As  the  animating  principle  is  not,  like  our  body,  the  The  nature 
immediate  objea  of  the  fenfes,  we  naturally  conceive 
it  to  be  a  fubftance  effentially  different  from  thofe  by  mankind 
which  are  the  objeds  of  our  fenfes.  *The  rudeft  people  in  rude 
have  ftiown  a  difpofition  to  form  this  conclufion,  Ob- ages* 
fe.  ing  that  animal  life  was  conne&ed  with  breathing, 
it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  breathing  was  living, 
and  that  breath  was  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fad,  that 
in  moft  languages  the  term  for  exprefling  breath  is  at 
leaft  one  of  the  terms  for  expreffmg  the  foul  ;  np, 

Twufj.*,  fpiritus,  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  ex- 
prefs  both;  gheift  or  ghojl ,  in  the  Teutonic,  comes  from 
gheifen ,  to  “  breathe  or  figh  ;”  ducha  or  dilha,  “  the 
foul,”  in  Sclavonic,  comes  from  duichaty  “  to  breathe;” 
fo  in  the  Gaelic  does  anal  come  from  anam  ;  and  the 
fame  relation  is  found  between  the  two  words  in  the 
Malay  and  other  eaftern  languages.  We  believe  that 
moft  perfons  can  recoiled  fome  traces  of  this  notion  in 
their  early  conceptions  of  things  ;  and  many  who  do 
not  confider  themfelves  as  uncultivated,  believe  that 
the  foul  quits  the  body  along  with  the  laji  breath .  A- 
mong  the  Tartar  nations  hanging  is  confidered  with 
particular  horror,  on  account  of  the  ungraceful  and 
filthy  exit  which  the  foul  is  obliged  to  make  from  the 

body.  9  . 

But  the  obfervation  of  the  fame  appearances  of  Their  opi- 
thought  and  intention  in  fifties  and  other  animals™03  not 
which  do  not  breathe,  would  foon  (how  that  this  wasj 
but  a  rude  conception.  Very  little  refinement  indeed 
is  necefiary  to  convince  us  that  air  or  breath  cannot 
be  the  fubftance  which  thinks,  withes,  and  defigns  ; 
and  that  the  properties  of  this  fubftance,  whatever  it 
is,  mull  be  totally  different  from,  and  incompatible 
with,  any  thing  that  we  know  of  the  immediate  objeds 
of  our  fenfes.  1° 

Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  there  are  two  Of  the  two 
kinds  of  fubftances  in  nature:  One,  which  is  the  prin-jp^^ 
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ciple  of  fenfation  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  object  ^  naturCf 
of  our  fenfes,  any  more  than  light  can  be  the  object  of  one  is  the 
the  microfcope.  This  fubftance  alone  can  leel,  think, object 
defire,  and  propofe,  and  is  the  objea  of  refeBion  alone.™™^ 
The  objeds  of  our  fenfes  compofc  the  other  clafs,  and;,^** 
therefore  can  have  none  of  the  other  properties  which  tenfe*. 
are  not  cognofcible  by  the  fenfes.  Thefe  have  all  the 

properties 
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Introduc.  properties  which  our  fenfes  can  difcover*  and  we  can 
l— y— ^  have  no  evidence  of  their  having  any  other,  nor  indeed 
any  conception  of  their  having  them.  This  clafs  is 
not  confined  to  the  unorganized  mafTes  of  matter  ;  for 
we  fee  that  the  bodies  of  animals  lofe  after  death' that 
orgnmcal  Form*  and  are  afiimilated  to  all  the  reft  of 
unthinking  beings.  It  has  arifen  from  fuch  views  as 
this,  that  while  all  nations  have  agreed  to  call  this 
clafs  of  objects  by  the  name  body,  which  originally 
express  our  organical  frame,  fome  nations,  farther  ad- 
vanced  in  cultivation  or  refinement,  have  contrived  an 
ab (tract  term  to  exprefs  this  general  fubflance  of  which 
lil  beings  are  compofed.  Such  a  term  we 

have  in  the  words  inaterlesy 


tion. 

"V“ 
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tion  be-inC'i  Matter’  f^n,  18  that  fubftance  which  is  immediate- 
tween  ma-  y  cognofcible  by  our  fenfes.  Whatever,  therefore, 
terial  and  18  n°t  thus  immediatelv  k • 


tween  ma-  V  '7  vur  lenics.  Whatever,  therefore, 

terial  and  18  n°t  thus  immediately  cognofcible  by  our  fenfes  i3 

fubftances1  l°ll  Tateria1,  “d  i3  exPrefre<1  br  a  negative  term,  and 
is  very  ta.  ?alled  ,nmfert«l  ■  ^"ce  it  is  that  mind  is  faid  to  be 
portant.  ’rtlma'e.r,al-  lc  ,s  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind  this 
dihinftion,  merely  grammatical.  Little  more  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  deteAing  the  fophifms  of  Helvetius,  Mira- 
beau,  and  other  fages  of  the  Gallic  fchool,  who  have 
been  anxious  to  remove  the  ties  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation  by  lowering  our  conceptions  of  our  intel- 
le&ua1  nature.  It  will  alfo  ferve  to  fhow  how  haftily 
have  formed  their  opinions  who  have  aferibed  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  mind  all  thofe  relations  which 
are  obferved  in  the  adions  of  bodies  on  each  other  at 
a  diltance.  The  conneding  principles  of  fuch  rela¬ 
tions  e  d,Jlante  (,f  there  are  any  fuch),  are  not  the  im¬ 
mediate  oyefts  of  our  fenfes:  they  are  therefore  im¬ 
material.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  minds. 

1  here  may  be  many  immaterial  fubftances  which  are 
hot  minds.  We  know  nothing  of  any  objefl  what- 
ever  but  by  the  obfervation  of  certain  appearances, 
which  fuggeft  to  our  minds  the  exigence  and  agency 
of  its  qualities  or  powers.  Such  phenomena  a?e  the 
natural  figns  of  thefe  qualities,  and  it  is  to  thofe  figns 
that  we  mu  i  always  have  recourle  when  we  wilh  to 
conceive  without  ambiguity  concerning  them.  What 

j-^  iira^-e"!hC  Pbenomenon  of  mind,  or  what  is 
the  aijtmgmjhmg  quality  which  brings  it  into  view  >  It 
is  intention  ;  and  it  maybe  afferted  with  the  utmoft 
confidence,  that  we  have  no  other  mark  by  which 
mind  is  immediately  fuggelted  to  us,  or  that  would 
ever  have  made  us  fuppofe  that  there  exifted  another 
mind  |, elides  our  own.  The  phenomenon  by  which  this 
quality  is  fuggefted  to  us  is  art ,  or  the  employment  of 
means  to  gain  ends ;  and  the  mark  of  art  is  the  fuo- 
pofed  csnducivenefs  of  thefe  ends  to  the  well-bein^  of 
the  agent.  Where  this  train  is  not  obferved,  defign 
or  intention  is  never  thought  of;  and  therefore  where 
nteimon  is  not  perceived  in  any  immaterial  fubflance, 
f  any  fuch  has  ever  been  obferved,  it  is  an  abufe  of 
language  to  call  ,t  mind.  We  do  not  think  that  even 
perception  and  intelligence  intitle  us  to  give  the  name 
mind  to  the  fubltance  in  which  they  are  inherent,  be 
caufe  it  .a  from  marks  of  intention  alone  that  we  infer 
the  exiftenee  of  mind ;  and  although  thefe  mull  be 
accompanied  with  perception  and  intelligence,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  fubflance  which  can' perceive  and 
nnuerftand  mull  alfo  delire  and  propofeP  However 
difficult  we  may  find  it  to  feparate  them,  they  are  evi 
demly  feparable  in  imagination.  And  k/not  this 
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affir. tion  be ^too  hallily  obje&ed  to ;  for  the  feparation  Introduc- 
,  j  been  m?d‘  ty  perfons  mod  eminent  for  their  know.  ,!on- 
kdge  and  d.fcernment.  When  Leibnitz  aferibed  to  U 
his  monades,  or  what  we  call  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter,  a  perception  of  their  fituation  in  the  univerfe 
and  a  motion  precifely  fuited  to  this  perception,  he 
was  the  fartheft  in  the  world  from  fuppofmg  them 
an, mated  or  endowed  with  minds.  It  is  true  indeed 
hat  others,  who  think  and  call  themfelves  philofo- 

fhifre  016  mACh  "!.0re  libCraI  ‘n  their  aPpIication  of 
this  term.  A  modern  author  of  great  metaphyfkal 

eminence  fays,  “  I  call  that  mind  which  moves,  and 
which  ,s  moved.”  This  elafs  of  philofophers 
aflert  that  no  motion  whatever  is  begun  except  bv 

SVWV*  a"  animatl‘ng  P”'nciple,  which  (after 
Ardlotle)  they  call  Nature ,  and  which  has  in  thefe 

^ZS^ten*^a  ^erank  °f  a  god.  All  this  jar- 
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gon  (tor  it  is  nothing  life)  ha3  arifen  from  the  puzzle 
m  which  naturahfts  think  themfelves  involved  Vat-  ' 
tempting  to  explain  the  production  of  motion  in  a 

as  foe  3  dlfta"ceJrora  tbat  body  which  is  conceived 
as  the  caufe  of  this  motion.  After  having  been  re- 
luftantly  obliged,  by  the  reafonings  of  Newton,  to 
abandon  their  methods  of  explaining  fuch  phenomena 

ed  lift  hntUfoS  °fran  mter1Venlng'  fluid>  not}'ing  feem- 
ed  left  but  the  alTertion  that  thefe  motions  were  pro- 

duced  by  minds,  as  in  the  cafe  of  our  own  exertions. 

be  oMeaedT^0"5  ^  \hey  defcrve  the  name)  c™n°t 
be  o  jefted  to  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  abufe  of 

anguage  and  as  the  introduction  of  an  unmeaning 

J,.rn-  f  e  bave>  and  can  have,  no  notion  of  mind 

different  from  thofe  of  our  own  minds;  and  we  difeo- 

v.r  che  cxiftencc  of  other  minds  as  we  difcover  th» 

exi/lence  of  bodies,  by  means  of  phenomena  which  are 

charafteri/lic  of  minds,  that  is,  which  referable  thofe 

phenomena  that  follow  the  exertion  of  our  own  mental 

Sfo  fdfint  ,aV8’  b>'  employment  of  means  co  at¬ 
tain  fcifidi  ends  i  and  where  fuch  appearances  are  not 
obfervet,,  no  exiftencc  of  a  mind  is  inferred.  When 

out  f6  f  ma"  fall,fr°m  the  toP  of  a  boufe,  and  dafh 
out  his  brains  on  the  pavement,  we  never  aferibe  this 

of  foe"  ^  ]  m’n  -‘  A‘th0U  'h  tHe  fitnefs  oF  many 

of  the  celeftial  motions  for  moil  important  piiroofts 

makes  ua  fuppofe  defign  and  contrivance  fomeXe 
and  therefore  a  Supreme  Mind,  we  no  more  think  of 
inferring  a  mind  in  the  earth  from  the  fitnefs  of  its 
motions  for  purpofes  molt  beneficial  to  its  inhabitants, 
than  ot  inferring^  a  m.nd  in  a  bit  of  bread  from  its 
fitnefs  for  nonnlhmg  our  bodies.  It  is  not  from  the 
mere  motions  of  animals  that  their  minds  are  inferred, 
but  from  the  conducivenefs  of  thefe  motions  to  the 
well-being  of  the  animal. 

_The  term  mind  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  language Tj 
of  all  men,  is  applied  to  what  defires  and  wills  at  the  v  ,mi.nd 

calTthT  lhai  iC,?e/CCIVe3  an<1  “"derftands.  If  we  which  pro- 
ca.i  that  mini  which  produces  motion ,  we  muft  derive  duces  mo~ 

our  notions  of  its  qualities  or  attributes  from  obfervinu  fion>  b“*  .  . 
the,.-  eftefts.  We  mull  therefore  difcover  the  General  7  ^ 

“•  ,bt  i..  .he 

ferved  in  thofe  motions  which  we  confider  as  their 
efteds.  Now  thefe  are  the  general  laws  of  motion  ; 
and  m  none  of  thefe  can  we  find  the  leail  coincidence 
with  what  we  are  accultomed  to  call  the  laws  of  mind 
Nay,  it  has  been  the  total  want  of  fimilarity  which  has 
given  rife  to  the  d.ftmdtioa  which  all  men)  in  all  ages 

and: 
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Imroduc-  an4  countries,  We  made  between  m  nd  and  matter, 
tion.  This  diftinftion  is  found  in.  all  languages  ;  and  it  is 
an  unpardonable  liberty  which  men  take  with  Ian- 
euages  when  they  ufe  a  term  of  diftinftton ,  a  fpecific  term* 
to  exprefs  things  of  a  different  fpecies.  What  thefe 
authors  have  been  pic afed  to  call  mind,  the  whole  world 
befides  have  called  by  another  name,  force  ;  which, 
though  borrowed  from  our  own  exertions,  is  yet  iiifh- 
cientiy  diftindive,  and  never  leads  us  to  confound 
things  that  are  different,  except  in  the  language  of 
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which  blafts  every  hope  of  future  excellence— we  can.  Introduce 
not  be  too  anxious  to  have  this  capital  diftinttion  put  ^ 

in  the  plained  point  of  view,  and  expreffed  in  the  molt 
familiar  characters,  “  fo  that  he  who  runneth  may 
«  read.”  When  we  fee  the  frenzy  which  the  reafon- 
ing  pride  of  man  has  raifed  in  onr  neighbourhood,  and 
hear  the  dittates  of  philofophy  inceffantly  appealed  to 
in  detence  of  whatever  our  hearts  (hudderat  as  (hocking 
and  abominable  ;  and  when  we  fee  a  man  (a),  of  great 
reputation  as  a  naturalift,  and  of  profeffed  humanity  and 


things  that  are  ditterent,  except  m ^ i "S^aws  ^  l  ^  deraTon,  congratulating  h,s  countrymen  on 
fome  modern  ph.lofoph. irs  who apply  ^  °  „ d  improvement  and  almoft  perfedion  of  ph.lo- 
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the  followers  of  Ariftotle  commit  in  the  me  ot  the 
term  mind.  Farce,  in  the  language  of  thefe  philofo- 
phers,  means  what  connefts  the  operations  of  mind  ; 
its  mind,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Monboddo,  is  that 
which  conne&s  the  operations  of  body. 

Thofe  are  not  lefs  to  blame  who  confider  this  Nature 
tiHicox  of  Ariftotle,  this  principle  of  motion,  as  an  exiftence 
motion  not  or  fubftance  diffeient  both  from  matter  and  from  the 
mina  minds  of  intelligent  creatures.  Ariftotle  calls  it  in  fome 
places  He  might  with  equal  propriety, 

and  equal  confiftency  with  his  other  do&rines,  have 
called  mind  rixof,  or  an  Befides, 

we  have  no  evidence  for  the  feparability  of  this  »***? 


*3 

The  prin¬ 
ciple  of 


’from  mat 
ter  and 
mind. 


tut  ion  of  che  viiible  univerfe,  fumming  up  all  with  a 
table  of  ele&ive  attra&ions,  and  that  particular  com¬ 
bination  and  mode  of  cryftallization  which  conftitute* 
God  f  horrefeo  referens  l J— — is  it  not  full  time  for  us  to 
ftop  fhort,  and  to  alk  our  own  hearts  “  whither  are 
you  wandering  — But  found  philofophy,  reafoning 
from  effedls  to  their  canfes,  will  here  liften  to  the. 
words  of  our  facred  oracles  :  “  By  their  fruits  ye  (hall 
know  them.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
oi  thifftles  ?”  The  abfurd  confequences  of  the  fceptical 
philofophy  of  Berkley  and  Hume  have  been  thought, 
by  men  of  undoubted  difeernment,  fufficient  reafon® 
for  reje&ing  it without  examination.  The  no  left 


we  have  no  evidence  for  the  lepuabiJ uty  o  ixnu^ -  -  J-  6  confequences  of  the  mechani 

+"*'  from  body  as  we  have  for  the  "al  philofophy  now  in  vogue  Luid  give  us  the  fame 

minds  as  our  own,  tne  genuine  vJ'u X  1 •  Nay,  ^  P  ,  n _ i.*  „«  it-a  klnnd» 
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doftrines,  when  maturely  confidered,  affume  their  a b- 
folute  infeparability.  .  ,  f  , 

Elemental  This  dottrine  of  elemental  minds,  there, ore,  as  the 
minds  are  immediate  caufes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  materia 
an  abufe  of  woru  ;8  an  abufc  of  language.  It  is  a  jargon  ;  and 
language.  Jt  jg  a  frivoious  abufe,  for  it  offers  no  explanation 
whatever.  The  phenomena  are  totally  unlike  the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  minds,  and  therefore  receive 
no  explanation  from  them  ;  and  lince  our  knowledge 
of  thefe  qua/!  minds  mud  be  derived  entire  y  from  the 
phenomena,  it  will  be  precifely  the  fame,  although  we 
exprefs  it  in  common  language.  We  (hall  not  indeed 
raife  the  wonder  of  our  hearers,  as  thofe  do  who  till 
the  world  with  minds  which  they  never  fu (petted  to 
exift  *  but  we  (hail  not  bewilder  their  imaginations, 
confound  their  ideas,  and  mifiead  their ‘judgments. . 

We  flatter  ourfelves  that  our  readers  will  not  think 
thefe  obfervations  unfeafonable  or  mifplaced.  Of  all 
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abhorrence  ;  and  (ho old  make  us  abandon  its  blood- 
ftained  road,  and  return  to  the  delightful  paths  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  furvey  the  works  of  God,  and  feaft  our  eye® 
with  the  difplays  of  mind,  which  offer  themfelves  on 
every  hand  in  defigns  of  the  mod  extenfive  influence 
and  the  moft  beautiful  contrivance.  Following  the 
guidance  of  heavenly  wifdom,  we- (hall  indeed  find,  that 
“  all  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  all  her 

paths  are  peace.”  .  .  r  , .  -  f 

Such  is  the  feene  of  our  obfervation,  the  fubjedt  ot  The  extent 
philosophical  ftudy.  Its  extent  is  aimoft  unbounded, of philofo- 
reaching  from  an  atom  to  God  himfelf.  It  is  abfo-^  , 
lately  neceffary  for  the  fuecefsful  cultivation  of  this 
immenfe  field  of  knowledge  that  it  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  different  cultivators,  and  that  its  various 
portions  be  treated  in  different  ways  :  and,  according¬ 
ly,  the  various  taftes  of  men  have  given  this  ^curiofity 
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rr.*  j  _  i  - -  * /*  i  j  r\ f  ii  different  directions*  and  the  ftudy,  like  all  other  talks, 

ful  cos  fe-  thefe  obfervations  unfeafonable  or  mi  p  ac •  kecn  promoted  by  this  divifion  of  labour, 

iqucnce. of  miftakes  that  the  naturalift .can  M  mtc i  r  ^  ^  gome  philofophers  have  attended  only  to  the  ap- 
more  fatal  to  his  progrefs  in  kno  g  pearanceg  of  fitnefc  which  are  exhibited  in  every  quar- 

founding  things  which  are  effentially  different ,  d  P  univerfe  .  and  by  arranging  thefe  into  dit- 

all  the  diftinttions  which  can  be  made  am°nS  ..*  ferent  claffeSj  and  interpreting  them  as  indications  of 
Jetts  of  our  contemplation,  there  is  none  o  q  p  -  ,  ^  intention,  have  acquired  the  knowledge 

which  naturally  follow  from  this  contufion  of  ideas, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  follow  from  finking  the 
mental  faculties  of  man  to  a  level  with  the  operations 
of  mechanics  or  chemiftry,  confequences  which  the 
experience  of  the  prefent  eventful  day  (hows  to  be 
deftruttive  of  all  that  is  noble  or  definable  in  human 
nature,  and  of  all  that  is  comfortable  111  this  life,  and 
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ated  by  propenlities,  and  diretted  by  rcaion.  _  .  17 

While  the  contemplation  of  thefe  appearances  indi- The  nmn 
cates  thought  and  def.gn  in  any  individual  of  one  ofan^» 
thefe  claffes,  and  brings  ns  propenlities  and  purpoies^^ 
of  adion,  and  the  ends  gained  by  thefe  adlions,  into 
view,  the  contemplation  of  thefe  properties,  purpoles, 
and  ends,  occafions  an  inference  of  a  much  more  gene¬ 
ral 
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(A)  M.  de  la  Metherie,  'editor  of  the  Journal  A  Phyftque.  See  his  preface,  to  the  volumes  for  and 

1793,  January  and  July. 
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ral  kind.  All  thefe  Intelligent  beings  give  Indications 
of  knowledge  and  of  power  ;  but  their  knowledge 
bears,  in  general,  no  proportion  to  their  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  changes  in  nature,  and  of  attaining  important 
ends ;  and  their  power  is  neither  always,  nor  in  the 
moft  important  cafes,  the  confequence  of  their  know¬ 
ledge.  Where  the  effe&  of  their  actions  is  moft  emi¬ 
nently  conducive  to  their  important  interefts,  the 
power  of  attaining  thefe  valuable  ends  is  generally  in¬ 
dependent  on  any  attention  to  the  fitnefsof  the  means, 
and  the  exertion  is  frequently  made  without  even 
thinking  of  the  important  end.  The  well-being  of  the 
individual  is  fecured  againft  any  danger  from  its  igno¬ 
rance,  indolence,  or  inattention,  by  an  inftindlive 
propenfity,  which  leads  it  to  the  performance  of  the 
neceflary  a&ion,  which  is  thus  made  immediately  and 
ultimately  defirablc,  without  any  regard  to  its  ultimate 
and  important  end.  Thus,  in  our  own  nature,  the 
fupport  of  animal  life,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  by  a  knowledge  of  the  objects 
which  furround  us,  are  not  intruded  to  our  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  importance  of  thefe  ends,  but  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  furer  guides  of  hunger  and  curiofity. 
The  fame  obfervers  difeover  a  connexion  between 
conne&ion  the  individuals  of  a  clafs,  different  from  that  which 
thelnd?vi  ar^es  '^rom  t^ie  mere  refemblance  of  their  external  ap- 
dnalsof  a*  Pearance>  or  even  of  their  propenfities  and  purfuits ; 
clafs  of  ani- the  very  circumftances  which  produced  the  claffifica- 
tnals  diffe  tion.  They  obferve,  that  thefe  propenfities  are  fueh, 
rent  from  that  while  each  individual  feek3  only  its  own  enjoy- 
femblance.  ment»  thelc  enjoyments  are  in  general  fuch  as  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  fupport  of  the  fpecies  and  the  enjoyment 
of  other  individuals.  Thu3,  in  the  clafTes  of  animals, 
and  in  human  nature,  the  continuance  of  the  race,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  whole,  are  not  intruded  to  the 
apprehenfion  we  entertain  of  the  importance  of  thefe 
ends,  but  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  fexual  love 
jp  and  the  love  of  fociety. 

There  is  al-  The  fame  obfervers  find  that  even  the  different  clafTes 
fo  a  hrk  of  of  fentient  beings  are  connected  together;  and  while 
hetween°n  w^°^e  ?f  each  clafs  aim  only  at  their  own  enjoy- 
fentient  be-mcnt>  they  contribute,  in  fome  way  or  other,  to  the 
ings  of  dif-  well-being  of  the  other  clafTes.  Even  man,  the  felfifh 
ferent  claf-  lord  of  this  fublunary  world,  is  not  the  unconne&ed 
inhabitant  of  it.  He  cannot,  in  every  inftance,  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  his  fituation,  without  contributing  to 
the  enjoyment  of  thoufands  of  the  brute  creation.  Nay, 
it  may  be  proved  to  the  fatisfadion  of  every  intelligent 
man,  that  while  one  race  of  animals,  in  confequence  of 
its  peculiar  propenfities,  fubfifts  by  the  deftrudion  of 
another,  the  fum  total  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment  is 
prodigioufly  increafed.  See  a  very  judicious  differtation 
on  this  curious  and  puzzling  fubjed,  intitled  A  Philo - 
Jophical  Survey  of  the  Animal  Creation;  where  it  appears 
that  the  increafe  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment  which  is 
produced  by  this  means,  beyond  what  could  poflibly 
obtain  without  it,  is  beyond  all  conception.  See  like- 
wife  the  laft  edition  of  King’s  Origin  of  Evil,  by  Dr  Law 
late  bifhop  of  Carlifle. 

Thus  the  whole  affemblage  feems  conneded,  and 
this conrec-jointly  employed  in  increafmg  the  fum  total  of  poffibJe 
tion  is  the  happinefs.  This  fitnefe  of  the  various  propenfities  of 
tU>Cnofhap-fentient  and  intellIgent  beings,  this  fubferviency  to  a 
pinefj.  F  general  purpofe,  flrikes  thefe  obfervers  as  a  mark  of 
intention,  evidently  diftind  from,  and  independent  of 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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all  the  particular  intentions,  and  fuperior  to  them  all  ;  Iptroduc- 
and  thus  it  irrefiftibly  leads  them  to  infer  the  exiftence 
of  a  supreme  mind,  direding  the  whole  of  this  in-'  v 
tellectual  system,  while  the  individuals  of  which 
it  confifts  appear  the  unconfcious  inftruments  in  the 
hand  of  a  great  Artift,  with  which  he  executes  his 
grand  and  beneficent  purpofes. 

But  the  obfervation  goes  yet  further.  The  bodies  All  nature, 
of  the  inanimate  creation  are  not  only  conneded  with  animate  * 
each  ether  by  a  mutual  dependence  of  properties,  and aE  dinani- 
the  relation  of  caufation,  but  they  are  ulfo  conneded  ^f*. 
with  the  fentient  beings  by  a  fubferviency  to  their  gndun-S 
purpofes  of  enjoyment.  The  philofopher  obferves  thinking, 
that  this  connection  is  admirably  kept  up  by  the  con-arec°!l~ 
ftancy  of  natural  operations  and  the  expeditions  0fn£^eci* 
intelligent  beings.  Had  either  of  thefe  circumftances 
been  wanting,  had  either  the  operations  of  nature  been 
without  rule,  or  had  fentient  beings  no  perception  or 
expedation  of  their  uniformity  ;  the  fubferviency  would 
be  totally  at  an  end.  This  adjuftinent,  this  fitnefs,  of 
which  the  efTed  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  fentient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  univerfe,  appear  to  be  the  efTed  of  an 
intention  of  which  this  enjoyment  is  the  final  caufe. 

This  conftancy  therefore  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
both  in  the  intelledual  and  material  world,  and  the 
concomitant  expedation  of  fentient  beings,  appear 
the  elfeds  of  laws  impofed  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  univerfe  by  the  Supreme  Mind,  who  has  formed 
both  thefe  clafTes  of  beings  fo  admirably  fuited  to  each 
other. 

To  fuch  obfervers  the  world  appears  a  work  of  art,  The  origin 
a  fyftem  of  means  employed  for  gaining  certain  pro-  °f  natural 
pofed  ends,  and  it  carries  the  thoughts  forward  to  an  thcolo^y* 
artist;  and  we  infer  a  degree  of  fkill,  power,  and 
good  intention  in  this  Artift,  .proportioned  to  the  in¬ 
genuity,  extent,  and  happy  efTed  which  we  are  able 
to  difeern  in  his  works.  Such  a  contemplation  of  na¬ 
ture,  therefore,  terminates  in  Natural  Theology, 
or  the  difeovery  of  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of 
God. 

Our  notions  of  this  Supreme  Mind  are  formed  from  Oar  mode 
the  indications  of  defign  which  we  obferve,  and  which  of  reafon- 
we  interpret  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  adions  of  men.in&  oftdie 
Thefe  notions,  therefore,  will  differ  from  our  notions Q^Jra# 
of  other  minds  only  in  the  degrees  which  we  are  able  to 
obferve,  and  which  we  affign  to  thefe  faculties ;  for 
the  phenomenon  or  the  effed  is  not  only  the  mark, 
but  alfo  the  meafure  of  its  fuppofed  caufe.  Thefe 
degrees  muft  be  afeertained  by  our  own  capacity  of 
appreciating  the  extent,  the  multiplicity,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  the  contrivance.  Accordingly,  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Mind,  in  the  theological  creed  of  a 
rude  Indian,  are  much  more  limited  than  in  that  of  a 
European  philofopher.  In  proportion  as  our  under- 
ftandings  are  enlarged,  and  as  our  acquaintance  with  the 
operations  of  nature  around  us  is  extended,  we  fhall 
perceive  higher  degrees  of  power,  of  /kill,  apd  of  kind 
intention  :  and  fince  wc  find  that  the  feene  of  obfer¬ 
vation  is  unbounded,  we  cannot  affix  any  boundaries 
to  thefe  attributes  in  our  own  imagination,  and  we 
are  ready  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  infinite  or  unbound¬ 
ed  in  their  own  nature.  When  our  attentive  furvey  of 
this  univerfe,  and  a  careful  comparifon  of  all  its  parts, 
as  far  as  we  can  underftand  or  appreciate  them,  have 
made  us  conclude  that  it  is  one  defign,  the  work  of  one 
4  M  Arttjl ; 
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ImrocUie-  Art'fl;  w t  are  under  the  neceffity  of  inferring,  that, 
with  refpctl  to  this  miiverfe ,  his  power,  wifdom,  and 
benevolence,  are  indeed  infinite. 

When  men  have  been  led  to  draw  this  conclufion 
from  the  appearances  fitnefs  which  are  obfer^ed 
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is  govern-  everywhere  around  them,  they  confider  that  conftancy 
neral  laws  which  they  obferve  in  natural  operations,  whether  in 
the  material  or  the  intellectual  fyftem,  and  that  ex¬ 
pedition  of,  and  confidence  in,  thi?  conftancy,  which 
lendeis  the  liniverfe  a  fource  of  enjoyment  to  its  fen- 
tient  inhabitants,  as  the  confequences  oflaws  impofed 
by  the  Almighty  Artift  on  his  works,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  would  con  fide r  the  conftancy  in  the 
conduct  of  any  people  as  the  confequences  of  laws  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  enforced  by  the  fupreme  magiftrate. 

“The  nature  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  view  of  nature  being 
and  pro-  extremely  captivating,  and  likely  to  engage  the  curio- 
grefs  of  the  foy  0f  fpeculative  men  ;  and  it  is  not  furprifing  that 
4U'A'r  '  f  the  phenomena  of  mind  have  been  keenly  ftndied  in 
all  ages.  This  part  of  the  ftudy  of  nature,  hke  all 
others,  was  firft  cultivated  in  fubferviency  to  the  wants 
of  foeial  life  ;  and  the  general  laws  of  moral  fentiment 
were  the  firft  phenomena  which  were  confi  lered  with 
The  rife  of  attention.  This  gradually  ripened  into  a  regular  fyf- 
moral  fen-  tem  of  moral  duty,  accompanied  by  its  congenial  ftudy, 
timents  and  t|ie  inveftigation  or  determination  of  the  fummum  honurti , 
.1  or  the  COntiitUent3  of  human  felicity;  and  thefe  two 
branches  of  intelle&nal  fcience  were  always  kept  in  a 
ftate  of  affociation  by  the  philofophers  of  antiquity. 
Jurifprudcnce,  the  fcience  of  government,  legiflation, 

:  nd  p' lice,  were  alfo  firft  cultivated  as  arts,  or  at  leaft 
4n  immediate  fubferviency  to  the  demands  of  cultivated 
fociety  ;  md  all  thefe  fo  nearly  related  parts  of  the 
ftudy  of  human  nature,  had  made  a  very  confiderable 
progrefs,  in  tbe  form  of  maxims  or  precepts,  for  direct¬ 
ing  the  conduct,  before  fpeculative  men,  out  of  mere 
curiofity,  treated  them  as  fubje&s  of  pbiiofophical 
ftudy.  Our  moral  fentiments,  always  involving  a 
feeling  of  obligation,  are  expreffed  in  a  language  con- 
fiderably  different  from  the  ufual  language  of  pure 
philofophy,  fpeaking  of  things  which  ought  to  be  rather 
than  of  things  which  are  ;  and  this  diftinCtion  of  lan¬ 
guage  was  increafed  by  the  very  aim  of  the  writers, 
which  was  generally  to  influence  the  conduct  as  well 
as  the  opinions  of  their  fcholars.  It  was  referved  for 
modern  times  to  bring  this  ftudy  into  the  pure  form 
of  philofophy,  by  a  c  areful  attention  to  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  moral  fentiment,  and  claffing  thefe  according  to 
their  generality,  an d  afeertaining  their  refpe&ive  ranks 
by  an  appeal  to  experiment,  that  is,  to  the  general 
con  ! inft  of  mankind  :  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  the 
modern  treatifes  on  ethics,  jnrifprudence,  &c.  there  is 
!efs  frequent  referen  ce  made  to  the  ojficia  or  duties,  or 
to  the  conftltuents  of  the  fummum  bonum%  than  among 
the  ancients,  and  a  more  accurate  defeription  of  the 
human  mind,  and  diferimination  of  its  various  moral 
feelings. 

Th^oiigin  It  was  hardly  pofiible  to  proceed  far  in  thefe  chf- 
cf  iog  c  and  quifitions  without  attending  to  the  powers  of  the  un- 
ot«.er  in-  derft ending.  Differences  of  opinion  were  fupported 
by  reafonings,  or  attempts  to  reafoning.  Both  Tides 
could  not  be  in  the  right,  and  there  muft  be  fome 
court  of  appeals.  Rules  of  argumentation  behoved  to 
be  acquiefced  in  by  both  parties  ;  and- it  could  hardly 
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cfcape  the  notice  of  fome  curious  mind*,  that  there  fnfrodue* 
were  rules  of  truth  and  falfehood  as  well  ns  of  right 
and  wrong.  IT  us  the  human  underfan  ding  became  an  v  ^ 
object  of  ftudy,  firft  in  fubferviency  to  the  demands  of 
the  moralifts,  but  afterwards  for  its  own  fake  ;  arid  it 
gradually  grew  up  into  the  fcience  of  logic.  Still 
farther  refinement  produced  the  fcience  cf  metaphyfics, 
or  the  philofophy  of  univerfals.  But  all  thefe  were 
in  fatt  pofterior  to  the  doctrines  of  morals;  and  dif- 
quifitions  on  beauty,  the  principles  of  tafte,  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  rhetoric  and  criticifm,  were  the  laft  add  tin  ns 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  And  n  >w, 
fince  the  world  feems  to  have  acquiefced  in  the  m  >de 
of  inveftigation  of  general  laws  by  experiment  and 
ohfervation,  and  to  agree  that  this  is  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  wc  can  acquire  of  any  fiffjeCt  whatever,  it 
is  to  be  expe&ed  that  this  branch  of  philofophicai 
difeuflion  will  attain  the  fame  degree  of  improvement 
(eftimated  by  the  coincidence  of  the  do&rincs  with 
fad.  and  experience)  that  has  been  attained  by  fome 
others.  ^ 

The  occupations,  however,  of  ordinary  life  have  The  par- 
oftener  directed  our  efforts  towards  material  objects,  tial  prac- 
and  engaged  our  attention  on  their  properties  and  re¬ 
lations  ;  and  as  all  icicnces  have  arifen  from  arts,  and 
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were  originally  implied  in  the  maxims  and  precepts  ofp°ec*c!ed 
thofe  arts,  till  feparated  from  them  by  the  curious  its  ftudy 
fpeculatilt,  the  knowledge  of  the  material  fyftem  of’  ’  ^ 
nature  was  pofreffed  in  detached  feraps  by  the  pra6ti-er'ce“ 
tioners  in  the  various  arts  of  life  long  before  the  natu¬ 
ral  philofopher  thought  of  collecting  them  into  a  body 
of  fclentific  do&r'nes  But  there  have  not  been  want¬ 
ing  in  all  ages  men  of  curiofity  who  have  been  ftruek 
by  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature  in  the 
material  world,  and  were  eager  to  difeever  their 
caufes. 

Accordingly,  while  the  moralifts  and  metaphyficians 
turjjed  their  whole  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  and  have  produced  the  feienees  of  pneumatolo- 
gy,  logic,  ethics,  jurifprudence,  and  natural  theology, 
thefe  obfervers  of  nature  have  found  fuflicient  employ¬ 
ment  in  confidering  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.  .  . 

The  bodies  of  which  it  confifts  are  evidently  con- The  nature 
nested  by  means  of  thofe  properties  by  which  we  of  the  ma* 
obferve  that  they  produce  changes  in  each  other’s  ft.  JCfial  fy*^ 
tu  tion.  This  affemblage  of  objects  may  therefore  befj^^r 
juftly  called  a  fyftem.  We  may  call  it  the  material  n;t;on  0f 
system.  It  is  frequently  termed  nature;  and  fchethatand 
terms  natural  appearances,  natural  causes, 
natural  laws,  have  been  generally  reftricled  to 
thofe  which  take  place  in  the  material  fyftem.  This 
reftri&ion,  however,  is  improper,  becaufe  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  we  form  our  notions 
of  thofe  laws,  and  reafon  from  them,  both  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  mind  and  body.  Or  if  there  is  to  be  any 
reftridfion,  and  if  any  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the  univerfe 
is  to  be  excluded  in  the  application  of  thefe  terms,  it 
is  that  part  only  which  confiders  moral  obligation,  and 
rather  treats  of  what  ought  to  be  than  of  what  is.  As 
has  been  already  obferved,  there  is  a  confiderable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  language  which  muft  be  employed  ;  but 
ftill  there  is  none  in  the  principles  of  inveftigation. 

We  have  no  proof  for  the  extent  of  any  moral  law 

but 


other 
v  terms. 
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Ifttro&ic-  But  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  men,  in- 
tion.  dicated  by  the  general  laws  or  fi  ds  which  are  obferved 
10  'v  in  their  actions. 

The  unre-  But  ^18  ^  only  a  cpieftiou  of  the  propriety  of  lan- 
(Iridted  guage.  And  no  great  inconvenience  would  arife  from 
fenfe  in  the  reftridion  now  mentioned  if  it  were  fcrupuioufly 
fbme^of  sphered  to  5  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  always  the 
thefe  terms  cafe.  Some  authors  ufe  the  term  natural  law  to  ex- 
are  ii  fed,  prefs  every  coincidence  of  fa  (St ;  and  this  is  ceitainly 
and  its  bad  the  proper  ufe  of  the  term.  The  French  writers  ge- 
ces^e<^Uen"  neralI7  llPe  t^e  term  loi  phyjique  in  this  enlarged  fenfe. 

But  many  authors,  milled  by,  or  taking  advantage  of, 
the  ambiguity  of  language,  after  having  eftaliifhed  a 
iaw  founded  on  a  copious  and  perhaps  unexceptcd  in¬ 
duction  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  fyftem  (in 
which  cafe  it  mud  be  coniidered  in  it3  rcftrided  fenfe), 
have,  in  their  explanation  of  phenomena,  extended 
their  principle  much  farther  than  the  indudion  on 
which  they  had  founded  the  exigence  of  the  phyfical 
law.  They  have  extended  it  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  and  have  led  their  followers  into  great  and  dan¬ 
gerous  miftakes.  Languages,  like  every  other  pre¬ 
clusion  of  human  Hull,  are  imperfed.  They  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  terms,  and  are  therefore  figurative.  The 
moil  obvious,  the  mod  frequent,  and  the  mod  inte¬ 
nding  ufes  of  language,  have  always  produced  the 
ajipropriated  terms,  and  the  progrefs  of  cultivation  has 
never  completely  fupplied  new  ones.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  analogies  or  refemblances,  or  certain  aflheiations 
of  ideas,  fo  plain,  that  a  term  appropriated  to  one 
very  familiar  objed  will  ferve  to  fugged  another  ana¬ 
logous  to  it,  when  aided  by  the  concomitant  circum- 
ftances  of  the  difconrfe';  and  this  with  fufficient  pre- 
cilion  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  focial  communica¬ 
tion,  and  without  leading  us  into  any  confiderable 
jniftakes  :  and  it  is  only  the  rare  and  refined  difquifi- 
tions  of  the  curious  fpeculatid  that  bring  the  poverty 
and  imperfedion  of  language  into  view,  and  make  us 
wifh  for  words  as  numerous  as  our  thoughts.  There 
is  hardly  a  fentence,  even  of  common  difeourfe,  in 
which  there  are  not  feveral  figures  either  of  lingle 
words  or  of  phrafes ;  and  when  very  accurate  diferimi- 
nation  is  required,  it  is  almod  impoffible  to  find  words 
or  phrTes  to  exprefs  diftindions  which  we  clearly  feel. 
*We  believe  it  impoffible  to  exprefs,  by  the  fcanty  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  Hebrews,  the  nice  diftindions  of 
thought  which  are  now  familiar  to  the  European  phi- 
lofopher.  In  nothing  does  this  imperfedion  of  lan¬ 
guage  appear  fo  remarka'  ly  as  in  what  relates  to  mind. 
Being  a  late  fubjed  of  feparate  difeuflion,  and  intereft- 
-ing  only  to  a  few  fpeculatids,  we  have  no  appropriated 
vocabulary  for  it  ;  and  all  our  difquifitions  concerning 
its  operations  are  in  continual  metaphor  or  figure,  de¬ 
pending  on  very  flight  analogies  or  refemblances  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  This  makes 
the  utmoft  caution  neceffary  ;  and  it  judifies  the  Bri- 
tifii  philofophcrs,  who  have  been  the  molt  fuccefsful 
in  profecuting  the  ftudy  of  the  intellectual  fyftem,  for 
having,  almoft  without  exception,  reflrided  the  terms 
natural  laws,  natural  caufes,  natural  philofophy,  and 
fuch  like,  to  the  material  fyftem.  With  us  pneuma- 
tology  makes  no  part  of  phyfics  And  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  the  fciences  have  fared  better  by 
the  reftridion  of  the  terms.  In  no  country  has  the 
fpirit  of  liberal  difeuffion  Been  more  encouraged  and 


indulged  than  in  Britain  ;  and  her  philofophers  have  1 
been  equally  eminent  in  Loth  branches  .of  fcience. , 
Their  performances  in  ethics,  jurifprudence,  and  na¬ 
tural  theology,  are  confi  icrcd  by  all  our  neighbours  as 
the  fountains  of  knowledge  on  thefe  fubjeds  ;  and 
Locke  and  Clarke  are  names  1 50  lefs  familiar  on  the 
continent  than  Newton.  The  licentious  and  degra¬ 
ding  dodrines  of  the  Gailican  fchool  have  as  yet  made 
little  imprefiion  here  ;  and  man  is  ftill  confidered  among 
us  as  a  glorious  creature,  born  to,  and  fitted  for,  the 
noblcft  profpeds. 


fy  ftem, 

The  tiUu  ...U«U  vuj  .a..... .ar  1..  our  language  ;  is  general; 

and  in  place  cn  phyjicus  and  dijciphna  phyjtca ,  we  more  underftood 
generally  ufe  the  terms  naturalijl  and  natural  knowledge,  in  Britain. i 
The  term  natural  philofophy ,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
is  of  lefs  extent.  1  he  field  of  phyfical  inveftigation  is 
ftill  of  prodigious  extent ;  and  its  different  quarters 
require  very  different  treatments,  make  very  different 
returns,  and  accordingly  have  engaged  in  their  parti¬ 
cular  cultivation  perfous  of  very  different  talents  and 
tafles.  It  is  of  fome  importance  to  perceive  the  .di¬ 
ftindions,  and  to  fee  how  the  wants  and  propenfities 
of  men  have  led  them  into  the  different  paths  of  in* 
veftigation  ;  for,  as  has  been  more  than  once  obferved, 
all  fciences  have  fprung  from  the  humble  arts  of  life, 
and  both  go  on  improving  by  means  of  a  ciofe  and 
conftant  correfpondence.  ^ 

AH  the  phenomena  of  the  material  fyftem  may  The  phe- 
te  arranged  into  two-  claffes,  diftinguiffied  both  by  nome,5a 

their  objects  and  by  the  proper  manner  of  treating  fhe. 
them.  *  ml  fyftem 

,,,,  r  _  arranged 

1  he  fir  It  claft  comprehends  all  the  appearances  which  into  two 
are  exhibited  in  the  fenjihle  motions  of  bodies,  and  their  daffes. 
adions  on  each  other  producing motion. 

The  fecond  clafs  comprehends  the  appearances  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  infenjible  motions  and  actions  of 
the  invifible  particles  of  matter.  ^ 

Of  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafs  we  have  examples  Example? 
in  the  planetary  motions,  the  motions  of  heavy  bodies,  of  tJiofe  of 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe,  the  motions  and  adions  of 
machines,  the  preffure  and  motions  of  fluids,  the  fen-C  * 

Able  adions  of  raagnetical  and  electrical  bodies,  and 
the  mot  ons  of  light. 

We  have  examples  of  the  fecond  clafs  In  the  plieno-  AncUf 
rnena  of  heat  and  mixture,  and  tliofe  exhibited  in  the  thofe  of  the 
growth  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  many  pheno-  pccon<h 
mena  of  folid,  fluid,  magneticsl,  eledrical,  and  lumi¬ 
nous  bodies,  in  which  no  change  of  place  can  be 
obferved. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a  diftindion  in  the  Thifar- 
phenomena  fufficiently  great  to  warrant  a  divifion  0frangemenC 
the  ftudy,  and  to  make  us  exped  a  more  rapid  im- 18  ap,pil' 
provement  by  this  divifion.  Nay,  the  divifion  has  turll! 
been^  made  by  nature  berfelf,  in  the  acquaintance 
whica  men  have  attained  with  her  operations  without 
ftudy,  before  feie nee"  appeared,  and  while  art  confti- 
tuted  all  our  knowledge. 

Before  man  had  recourfe  to  agriculture  as  the  raoft  Of  the  pro, 
certain  means  of  procuring  fubfiftence,  our  acquaint-  grefs  of 
ance  with  external  fubftances  was  principally  that  0f  knowledge 
the.  natural  hiftorian  ;  confiding  of  a  knowledge  of  “! 
their  fitnefs  for  food,  medicine,  or  accommodation  ^ 
their  places  of  growth  or  habitation,  and  the  means  of 
4  M  2  procuring 
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procuring  them,  depending  on  their  manner  of  life  or 
exiftence.  It  required  a  ftudied  attention  to  thefc 
circumftances  to  give  rife  to  agriculture,  ‘which  there¬ 
fore  generally  made  its  appearance  after  men  had  been 
in  the  pradlice  of  keeping  flocks ;  by  which  means  they 
were  more  at  their  eaft%,  and  had  fome  leifure  to  attend 
to  the  obje&s  around  them,  and  in  particular  to  thofe 
circumftances  of  foil  and  weather  which  affcdfed  the 
growth  of  their  pafture. 

When  agriculture  and  a  rude  medicine  were  thus 
eftablifhed,  they  were  the  firft  arts  which  had  their 
foundation  in  a  fyftem  of  la<wsy  by  which  the  operations 
of  nature  were  obferved  to  be  regulated  ;  and  with 
thefe  arts  we  may  begin  the  general  Jludy  of  nature , 
which  were  thus  divided  into  two  different  branches. 

The  rude  phyfician  would  be  at  firft  a  collector  of 
fpectfics;  but  by  degrees  he  would  obferve  refemblances 
among  the  operations  of  his  drugs,  and  would  clafs 
them  according  to  thefe  refemblances.  He  would 
thus  come  to  attend  lefs  to  the  drug  than  to  its  mode 
of  operation  ;  and  would  naturally  fpecuhte  concern¬ 
ing  the  connexion  between  the  operation  and  the 
economy  of  animal  life.  His  art  now  becomes  a  feien- 
tific  fyftem,  conne&ed  by  principle  and  theory,  all 
proceeding  on  the  obfervation  of  changes  produced  by 
one  kind  of  matter  on  another,  but  all  out  of  fight. 
The  frequent  recourfe  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
medicines  would  caufe  him  to  attend  much  more  mi¬ 
nutely  to  the*  few  plant9  which  he  has  occafion  to 
ftudy  than  the  hufbandman  can  do  to  the  multitude  he 
is  obliged  to  rear.  The  phyfician  muft  learn  to  think, 
the  hufbandman  to  work.  An  analogy  between  the 
economy  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  could  hardly  fail 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  phyfician,  and  would 
make  him  a  botanift,  both  as  a  clafiifier  of  plants  and 
as  a  philo fopher. 

He  would  naturally  expe&  to  unite  the  fervices  of 
his  drugs  by  combining  them  in  his  recipes,  and  would 
be  furprifed  at  his  difappointments.  Curious  and  un¬ 
expected  changes  would  frequently  occur  in  his  mani¬ 
pulations  :  the  fenfible  qualities,  and  even  the  external 
appearances  of  his  fjmples,  would  be  often  changed, 
and  even  inverted  by  their  mixture  ;  and  their  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  would  fiequently  vanifh  from  the  com¬ 
pound,  and  new  ones  be  induced.  Thefe  are  curious, 
and  to  him  interefting  fa&a  ;  and  he  would  naturally 
be  inquifitive  after  the  principles  which  regulate  thefe 
changes.  His  (kill  in  this  would  by  degrees  extend 
beyond  the  immediate  ufe  for  the  knowledge;  and  the 
more  curious  fpecylatift  would  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
moft  extenfive  and  important  fcience,  comprehending 
all  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  mixture. 

Along  with  this,  and  fpringing  from  the  fame  fource, 
another  fcience  muft  arife,  contemplating  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  founded  on  a 
careful  obfervation  and  accurate  defcription  of  the  won- 
derful  machine.  The  moft  incurious  of  men  have  in 
all  ages  been  affedled  by  the  difplays  of  .wifdom  and 
contrivance  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  immediately 
engaged  in  inveftigation  into  the  ufes  and  functions  of 
their  various  parts  and  organs.  The  phenomena  have 
been  gradually  diferiminated  and  arranged  under  the 
various  heads  of  nutrition,  concoCtion,  fecretion,  ab- 
forption,  affirnilation,  rejediion,  growth,  life,  decay, 
difeafe,  and  death;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  doctrines 


which  have  with  greater  or  lefs  evidence  been  eftablifh-  Introduce 
ed  on  thefe  fubjedts,  the  adtion  of  medicines,  and  the ,  tlon‘  . 
whole  pra&ice  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  has  been  efta-  v 
bliflied  in  the  form  of  a  liberal  or  fcientific  art.  38 

The  hufbandman  in  the  mean  time  muft  labour  the  The  origin 
ground  which  lies  before  him.  He,  too,  is  greatly  the 
interefted  in  the  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  economy,  ofth^me- 
and  forms  fome  fyftems  on  the  fubjedl  by  which  he  re-chanical 
gulates  his  labours:  but  he  fees,  tint  whatever  is  the  powers, 
nature  of  vegetable  life,  he  muft  work  hard,  and  he 
fearches  about  for  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  di- 
minifh  his  labour.  The  properties  of  the  lever,  the 
wedge,  and  the  inclined  plane,  foon  become  familiar 
to  him ;  and  without  being  able  to  tell  on  what  their 
efficacy  depends,  he  ufes  them  with  a  certain  fagacity 
and  effeft.  The  ftrength  of  timber,  the  prefTure  and 
force  of  water,  are  daily  feen  and  employed  by  him 
and  other  artifans  who  labour  for  their  mutual  ac¬ 
commodation  ;  and  fome  rude  principles  on  thefe 
fubjedfs  are  committed  to  memory.  Many  tools  and 
Ample  machines  are  by  this  time  familiar  ;  and  thus 
the  general  properties  of  matter,  and  the  general  laws 
of  the  actions  of  bodies  on  each  other,  become  gra¬ 
dually  matter  of  obfervation  and  reflexion  ;  and  the 
practical  mechanic  will  be  frequently  improving  his 
tools  and  machines.  The  general  aim  is  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  work  by  the  fame  exertion.  The 
attempts  to  improvement  will  be  aukward,  and  fre¬ 
quently  unfuccefsful.  When  a  man  finds,  that  by  in- 
creafing  the  length  of  his  lever  he  increafes  his  power 
of  overcoming  arefiftance,  a  fmall  degree  of  curiofity 
is  fufficient  to  make  him  inquire  in  what  proportion 
his  advantage  increafes.  When  he  finds  that  a  double 
length  gives  him  a  double  energy,  he  will  be  furprifed 
and  mortified  to  find,  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  he 
has  not  performed  twice  the  quantity  of  work  :  but, 
after  much  experience,  he  will  learn  that  every  increafe 
of  energy,  by  means  of  a  machine,  is  nearly  compen- 
fated  by  an  increafe  of  time  in  the  performance  of  his 
talk ;  and  thus  one  of  the  great  and  leading  principles 
of  pra&ical  mechanics  was  inculcated  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  the  practical  mechanic  was  brought 
to  fpeculate  about  motion  and  force,  and  by  gradual 
and  eafy  fteps  the  general  laws  of  Ample  motions  were 
eftablifhed.  ^  39 

It  is  evident  that  thefe  fpeculations  cannot  be  car- The  origin 
ried  on,  nor  any  confiderable  knowledge  acquired,  of  mathe- 
without  fome  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  meafure- maucs* 
ment :  and  the  very  queftions  which  the  mechanic 
wifhes  to  folve,  prefuppofe  fome  advances  in  this  art, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  refined  itfelf  into  mathema¬ 
tics,  the  moft  perfedt  of  all  the  fciences.  All  the  phe¬ 
nomena'  of  fenfible  motion  afford  employment  to  the 
mathematician.  It  is  performed  in  a  double  or  triple 
time,  through  a  double  or  triple  fpace,  by  a  double  or 
triple  body,  by  the  exertion  of  a  double  or  triple  force, 
produces  a  double  or  triple  effeft,  is  more  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards,  See.  In  fhort, 
every  affe£kion  of  motion  is  an  objedi  of  mathematical 
difeuffion.  Such  a  fcience  muft  have  appeared  ere 


now  in  the  form  of  an  art,  in  confequence  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  tranfadlions  of  men.  Thefe  among  an  uncultivated 
people  are  chiefly  in  the  way  of  barter.  If  1  want 
corn  from  a  peafant,  and  have  nothing  to  give  for  it 
but  the  cloth  which  1  have  made,  we  muft  fall  on  fome 

way 
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way  of  adjufting  our  terms  in  refped  of  the  quantity. 
We  fhould  foon  difcover  that  the  length,  and  breadth, 
and  depth,  of  the  box  or  bag,  were  equally  important; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  fee,  that  if  any  of  them  were 
doubled  or  tripled,  the  quantity  of  grain  would  be  fo 
too  ;  if  two  of  them  were  doubled,  the  grain  would 
be  quadrupled  ;  and  if  all  the  three  were  doubled  the 
quantity  of  grain  would  be  increafed  eight  times  :  the 
fame  thing  would  be  obferved  with  refped  to  my  cloth. 
By  fuch  tranfadions  as  thefe,  a  few  of  the  properties 
of  plane  and  fclid  numbers  and  figures  would  become 
known,  and  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
fion,  where  arithmetic  is  combined  with  geometry  : 
and  daily  obfervation  fhows  us,  that  the  more  abftrufe 
properties  of  number  and  figure,  which  to  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  mankind  are  fo  infignificant,  lay  hold  on  the 
fancy  of  fome  individuals  with  fuch  force,  as  to  abftrad 
them  from  every  other  intelledual  entertainment,  and 
are  ftudied  with  a  keennefs  and  perfeverance  almoft 
unequalled  in  any  other  walk  of  fcience.  To  moft 
men  the  performance  of  a  machine  is  a  more  attradive 
objed  than  the  properties  of  a  figure,  and  the  property 
of  a  figure  more  entertaining  than  that  of  a  number  ; 
but  the  fad  feems  to  have  been  otherwife.  Before 
Pythagoras  had  invented  the  theorem  that  bears  his 
name  (fee  Philosophy,  n°  15.  and  note  h.),  and  which 
is  among  the  firft  elements  of  geometry,  he  had  re¬ 
formed  the  Grecian  mufic  by  the  addition  of  a  note  to 
their  fcale,  and  this  addition  proceeds  on  a  very  re¬ 
fined  fpeculation  on  the  properties  of  numbers;  fo  that 
among  the  Greeks  arithmetic  muft  have  made  conti- 
derable  progrefs,  while  geometry  was  yet  in  its  cradle; 
and  we  know  to  what  aftoniftiing  length  they  profecu- 
ted  the  fcience  of  pure  geometry,  while  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  mechanical  principles  was  almoft  nothing.  AI- 
fo  the  Arabs  hardly  made  any  addition  to  the  geome¬ 
try  of  the  Greeks,  if  they  did  not  rather  almoft  com¬ 
pletely  forget  it ;  whilft  they  improved  their  arithme¬ 
tic  into  algebra,  the  moft  refined  and  abftraded  branch 
of  human  knowledge.  There  is  fuch  a  diftance,  in 
point  of  fimplicity,  between  pure  mathematics  and  the 
moft  elementary  mechanics,  that  the  former  continued 
to  make  rapid  fleps  to  improvement  in  more  modern 
times,  while  the  latter  languiffied  in  its  infancy,  and 
hardly  deferved  the  name  of  fcience  till  very  lately, 
when  the  great  demand  for  it,  by  the  increafe  and  im¬ 
provement  in  manufadures,  both  interefted  many  in 
the  ftudy,  and  facilitated  its  progrefs,  by  the  multitude 
of  machines  which  were  contriving  on  all  hands  by 
the  manufacturers  and  artifans :  and  even  at  prefent  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  to  them  that  we  are 
indebted  for  almoft  every  new  invention  in  mechanics, 
and  that  the  fpeculatift  feldom  has  done  more  than  im¬ 
prove  the  invention,  by  exhibiting  its  principles,  and 
thus  enabling  the  artift  to  corred  its  imperfeCtions  ; 
and  now  fcience  and  art  go  hand  in  hand,  mutually 
giving  and  receiving  affiftance.  The  demands  of  the 
navigator  for  mathematical  and  aftronomical  know¬ 
ledge  have  dignified  thefe  fciences  ;  and  they  are  no 
longer  the  means  of  elegant  amufement  alone,  but  me¬ 
rit  the  munificence  of  princes,  w  ho  have  ereded  ob- 
fervatories,  and  furnifhed  voyages  of  difeovery,  where 
the  mathematical  fciences  are  at  the  fame  time  che- 
lifted  and  applied  to  the  moft  important  purpofes. 
This  ftort  iketch  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
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hiftory  of  phyjical fciences  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  Introduce 
improper  or  unprofitable.  It  tends  to  confirrh  an  af-  tlon*  » 
fertion  often  alluded  to,  that  the  profecution  of  the 
ftudy  of  nature  will  be  more  fuccefsful,  if  we  imitate 
her  mode  of  proceeding,  and  divide  the  labour.  It 
will  be  ftill  further  confirmed  by  attending  to  the  fei- 
entifie  difference  of  the  phenomena,  which  marks  out 
a  different  mode  of  proceeding,  and  a  difference  in  the 
knowledge  which  we  ffiall  ultimately  acquire,  after  our 
moft  fuccefsful  refearches.  40 

In  both  claffes  of  phenomena  already  diftinguifted  The  con- 
(n°  6.)  we  mult  grant,  that  the  principle  which  con 
neds  the  pairs  of  concomitant  events,  rendering  the^^^ 
one  the  infeparable  companion  of  the  other*  is  totally  tant  events 
unknown  to  us,  becaufe  it  is  not  the  immediate  objed  is  totally 
of  our  perception.  unknown. 

But  in  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafs,  we  fee  theln  tl?e 
immediate  exertion  of  this  principle,  whatever  it  may  be;  daft,  how- 
we  can  obferve  the  exertion  with  accuracy  ;  we  can  ever,  the 
determine  its  kind  and  degree,  which  are  the  figns  an^^rt^°^ 
meafures  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  unperceived djdemay 
caufe.  This  exertion,  being  always  fome  modificationbe  accu-» 
of  motion,  allows  us  to  call  in  the  aid  of  mathematicalrately  ob- 
knowledge,  and  thus  to  afeertain  with  the  precifioiv^erved» 
peculiar  to  that  fcience  the  energy  of  the  caufe,  judge- 
ing  of  the  tendency  and  quantity  by  the  tendency 
and  the  quantity  of  the  obferved  effect.  “*  41 

But  in  the  fecond  clafs  of  phenomena  the  cafe  is  But  not  m 
very  different.  In  the  operations  of  chemiftry,  for  in^1^  fecond£ 
ftancc,  the  immediate  exertion  of  the  caufe  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  :  all  that  we  obferve  is  the  affemblage  of  parti¬ 
cles  which  obtains  before  mixture,  and  that  which 
takes  place  when  it  is  completed,  and  which  we  con- 
fider  a3  its  refult.  The  procedure  of  nature  in  produ¬ 
cing  the  change  is  unfeen  and  unknown.  The  fteps 
are  hid  from  our  obfervation.  We  are  not  only  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  caufe  which  determines  one  particle  of  our 
food  to  become  a  part  of  our  body  while  others  are  re¬ 
jected,  but  we  do  not  fee  the  operation.  We  are  not 
only  ignorant  of  the  caufe  which  determines  a  particle 
of  vitriolic  acid  to  quit  the  foffil  alkali  with  whiqh  it  is 
united  in  Glauber  fait,  and  to  attach  itfelf  to  a  particle 
of  magnefia  already  united  with  the  muriatic  acid, 
which  alfo  quits  it  to  unite  with  the  alkali,  but  we  do 
not  fee  the  operation.  The  particles  and  their  motions* 
are  not  the  objects  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  all  that  we  fee 
is  the  Epfom  fait  and  common  fait  feparated  from  the 
water  in  which  we  had  formerly  diffolved  the  fal  mira- 
bile  and  the  muriated  magnefia.  The  motions,  which 
**are  the  immediate  effects  of  the  changing  caufes,  and 
therefore  their  only  indications ,  charaderiflics ,  and  me  a* 
furesy  fitted  to  ftow  their  nature,  are  hid  from  our. 
view.  43 

Our  knowledge  therefore  of  thefe  phenomena  muft  And  there*, 
be  lefs  perfed  than  that  of  the  phenomena  of  the  for-^ore  tfle 
mer  clafs;  and  we  muft  here  content  ourfelves  with  the£ 
difeovery  of  more  remote,  relations  and  remote  caufes*  ftcoud  clafii 
and  with  our  ignorance  of  the  very  powers  of  nature a  e  left  un» 
by  which  thefe  changes  are  brought  about,  and  which 
are  cognofcible  only  by  their  immediate  effeds,  viz . 
the  motions  which  they  produce  unfeen.  The  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  do  really  acquire  is  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  what  the  mechanical  philofopher  has  acquired  when 
he  has  difeovered,  by  many  experiments  and  inveftigg* 
tions,  that  magnets  attrad  each  other  by  their  diffi-  ^ 
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vnihr  poles*  and  repel  each  other  by  their  fimilar  poles, 
and  do  not  aft  at  all  on  any  bodies  but  loadftonea  and 
iron.  Here  we  leave  undifcovered  all  that  is  mod;  cu¬ 
rious  in  the  phenomenon,  viz.  how  thefe  attraftions 
and  repulfions  are  produced  ;  and  even  here  the  mag- 
netical  philofopher  his  the  advantage  of  feeing  the  a- 
genta  and  the  operation. 

But  philofophers  attending  to  this  circumflancc, 
that,  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  changes  are  produced  by- 
motions,  or  confift  in  motions,  however  unperceived 
thefe  may  be,  have  concluded,  that  the  laws  according 
to  which  nature  operates  in  producing  thefe  changes 
are  fimilar  to  the  laws  which  regulate  her  operations  in 
the  fenfible  aftions  of  bodies,  or  are  included  in  them; 
and  that  the  motions,  though  unfeen,  and  the  moving 
forces,  are  perfeftly  fimilar.  They  have  therefore  em¬ 
ployed  fimilar  modes  of  invelligation,  applying  the  law's 
of  impulfe,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge. 

Of  this  we  have  many  examples  in  the  writings  of 
DrFreind,  Ke  1,  Bernoulli  Helfham,  Boerhaave, Hart¬ 
ley,  and  others,  who  have  delivered  theories  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  folution  precipitation, cryftallization,  nutrition,  fe- 
cretion,  mufcular  aftion,  nay  even  of  fenfation  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  founded,  as  they  think,  on  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  illufirated  and  fupported  by  mathematical  reafon- 
ing.  Lord  Bacon  bimfeif,  that  careful  and  fagacioua 
diilinguiflier  of  intelleftual  operations,  has  gone  into 
the  fame  track  in  his  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  fire  and  combuftion  :  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
made  feveral  attempts  of  the  fame  kind,  although  with 
peculiarities  which  always  charafterife  his  difeufiions, 
and  make  them  very  different  from  thofe  of  an  inferior 
clafs. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  philofophers  has  hitherto 
been  very  difeouraging  :  indeed  they  had  no  title  to 
expeft  any  ;  for  their  whole  trains  of  reafoning  have 
proceeded  on  analogies  which  were  not  obferved,  but 
affumed  or  fuppofed  without  any  authority.  There  is 
not  that  funilarity  in  the  phenomenon,  or  in  the  vifible 
effeft,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  a  fnccefsful  rea¬ 
foning  by  analogy.  We  do  not  obferve  any  local  mo¬ 
tion,  any  change  of  place,  which  alone  enables  us  to 
reafon  mathematically  on  the  fubjeft.  And  to  make  the 
cafe  defperate,  this  ill-founded  anology  has  been  mixed 
with  hypothefes  completely  gratuitous.  Certain  forms 
have  been  afiigned  to  the  particles,  and  certain  modes 
of  aftion  have  been  laid  down  for  them,  for  whofe  rea¬ 
lity  we  have  not  the  leaft  argument  or  indication  :  and 
to  complete  the  matter,  thefe  fancied  forms  and  laws  of 
aftion  have  been  fuch  as  are  either  felf  contradiftory 
and  inconfiftent,  or  they  have  been  fuch  as,  if  allowed 
to  aft  in  a  way  analogous  to  what  we  obferve  in  the 
fenfible  motions  of  bodies,  would  produce  effefts  totally 
different  from  thofe  which  are  obferved.  Thefe  ato¬ 
mical  theories,  as  they  are  called,  tranfgrefs  every  rule 
of  philofophical  difeufiion,  and  even  the  belt  of  them 
are  little  better  than  trifling  amufementa.  By  far  the 
greatefl  part  of  them  only  ferve  to  raife  a  fmile  of  pity 
and  contempt  in  every  perfon  at  all  acquainted  with 
mechanical  philofophy.  Whenever  we  fee  an  author 
•attempting  to  explain  thefe  hidden  operations  of  nature 
by  invifible  fluids,  by  aethers,  by  collifions,  and  vibra¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  if  we  fee  him  introducing  ma- 
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thematical  reafonings  into  fuch  explanations — the  bcfl  Introduce 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  (hut  the  book,  and  take  to  fome  tion* 
other  fubjeft.  That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  fpeak 
prefumptuoufly  on  this  occailon,  we  only  beg  leave  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  united  knowledge  of  the 
moff  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  any  thing  move  than  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  folution  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies  ; 
that  is,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  motions  of 
three  particles  of  matter  afting  on  each  other  in  the 
fimplefl  of  all  pofiible  manners,  viz.  by  forces  varying 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diftance3  inverfely  :  and  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  elaftic  bodies,  of  any  but  the  very  fimplefl 
pofiible  forms,  are  to  this  day  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
veftigation.  What  then  fhould  be  our  expeftations  in 
cafes  where  millions  of  particles  are  afting  at  once, 
of  forms  unobferved,  and  with  forces  unknown,  and 
where  the  ohjeft  is  not  a  determination  of  an  average 
refult  of  many,  where  the  precife  ftate  of  an  individual 
particle  need  not  be  known,  but  where  it  is  this  very 
precife  ftate  of  each  fingle  particle  that  we  want  to 
know  ?  What  can  it  be  but  uncertainty  and  mi- 
flake  l 

Notwithftanding  thefe  difeouraging  circumftances,  Theadvaa- 
we  rauft  obferve  that  this  kind  of  inquiry  has  greatly  tage  de- 
improved  of  late  years,  along  with  the  improvement  rived 
and  extenfion.  of  mathematical  philofophy,  and  fince  cuTation*" 
philofophers  have  given  over  their  inceffant  attempts  to  fc0n-,  ma* 
explain  every  thing  by  impulfe  ;  and  we  need  not  de-  thematical 
fpair  of  making  ilill  farther  advances,  if  we  will  con-  P diofophy, 
tent  ourfelves  with  going  no  farther  than  Newton  haa 
done  in  his  explanation  of  the  planetary  motions.  He 
has  immortalized  his  own  name,  and  has  added  im- 
menfely  to  onr  flock  of  ufeful  knowledge  :  yet  he  has 
flopped  fhort  at  the  difeovery  of  the  faft  of  nniverfal 
gravitation  ;  and  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
or  account  for  this  faft  have  only  expofed  themfelves 
to  pity.  We  may  perhaps  be  one  day  able  to  demon- 
ftrate  from  the  phenomena  that  the  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  have  certain  mutual  tendencies  to  or  from  each 
other,  exerted  according  to  fixed  or  invaried  rules  $ 
and  from  thefe  tendencies  we  may  be  able  to  explain 
many  other  phenomena,  and  predift  the  confequcnces, 
with  as  much  certainty  and  evidence  as  an  aftronomer 
calculates  a  future  eclipfe.  This  would  be  a  great  ac- 
quifition,  and  perhaps  more  is  impoflible:  and  the  road 
to  this  has  been  hinted  by  Sir  Ifaic  Newton,  who  has 
exprefled  his  fufpicion,  that  as  the  great  movements  of 
the  folar  fyftem  are  regulated  by  univerfal  gravitation, 
fo  the  mutual  aftions  of  the  particles  of  matter  are 
produced  and  regulated  by  tendcriciesof  a  fimilar  kind, 
equally  but  not  more  inexplicable,  and  of  which  the 
laws  of  aftion  are  to  be  difeovered  by  as  careful  an  at¬ 
tention  to  the  phenomena,  and  by  the  fame  patient 
thinking,  which  he  ha*  employed  on  the  planetary  mo¬ 
tions.  And  a  beautiful  introduftion  to  this  new  and 
almoft  unbounded  field  of  enquiry  has  been  given  us 
by  the  celebrated  Abbe  Bofcovich,  in  his  Theory  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  where  he  has  fhown  how  fuch  mu¬ 
tual  tendencies,  fimilar  in  every  ultimate  particle  of 
matter,  and  modified  by  conditions  that  are  highly 
probable,  nay  almoft  demon  ftrable,  will  not  only  pro¬ 
duce  the  fenfible  forms  of  folidity,  hardnefs,  elafiicity, 
duftility,  fluidity,  and  vapour,  -Under  an  inconceivable 
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Jntrrftuc*  variety  of  fubordinate  appearances,  and  the  ohferved 
non.  Jaws  of  fenfible  motion,  but  will  go  far  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  fufion,  congelation,  folution,  cryftalliza- 
tion,  & c.  See.  See.  both  in  chemiftry  and  phyfiology. 
We  earneftly  recommend  this  vvork  to  the  perafal  of 
all  who  wifh  to  obtain  a  diftinX  notion  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  conftitution  of  natural  bodies,  nnd  of  the  way  in 
which  the  uniting  forces  produce  their  ultimate  and 
fenfible  effeXs.  Any  perfon,  pofTefled  of  a  moderate 
/hare  of  mathematical  knowledge,  will  be  convinced 
that  the  procefs  of  nature  is  not  very  different  from 
what  he  defer ihes  ;  and  that  much  of  whnt  we  obftrve 
mud  happen  as  he  fays,  even  although  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter  are  not  inextended  mathematical  points, 
accompanied  with  attraXing  and  repelling  forces. 

But  we  have  many  fteps  to  make  *  efore  we  begin 
this  ftu dy  :  Nature  opens  to  us  an  immenfe  volume  ; 
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the  eagernefs  and  fuecefs  of  the  laft  century.  We 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  threfhoid  in  many  parts  of 
this  refearch  :  In  many  parts  of  chemiftry,  for  in- 
fiance,  we  are  as  yet  uncertain  with  refpeXto  the  phe¬ 
nomena  themftlves,  which  are  to  be  the  fubjeXs  of  this 
difeuffion.  The  compofition  of  bodies  muft  be  fully 
underflood  before  we  begin  to  fpeak  of  the  forces 
which  unite  their  particles,  or  fpeculate  about  their 
modes  of  aXion.  As  long  as  water  was  confi  !ered  as 
an  element,  we  were  ignorant  of  the  forces  inherent  in 
its  particles  ;  we  are  perhaps  flill  ignorant  of  this  ;  but 
we  now  know  that  they  are  extremely  different  from 
what  we  formerly  fuppofed  them  to  be.  It  is  but  in 
a  very  few,  if  in  any,  cafes  of  chemical  combination, 
that  we  even  know  what  are  the  ingredients  :  till  we 
know  this,  it  is  too  foon  to  fpeculate  about  their  mode 
of  union.  Our  ignorance  in  the  real  events  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  economy  is  flill  greater.  Our  firfl 
talk  therefore  is  to  proceed,  ae  we  are  now  doing,  in 
the  accurate  examination  and  ciaflification  of  the  pbe* 
nomena  themfelves;  and,  without  attempting  to  bring 
them  within  the  pale  of  mathematical  philofophy,  by 
attempting  what  are  called  mechanical  explanations,  let 
us  give  up  the  confi  leration  of  thefe  hidden  operations, 
and  augment  to  the  utmoll  our  lift  of  fecondary  laws 
ofvifible  but  remote  connexions.  All  the  mechanical 
fpeculations  of  the  honourable  Robcit  Boyle  about  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  things  are  now  forgotten;  but  his 
chemical  experiments  preferve  all  their  value,  and  are 
frequently  referred  to.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
fagacious  Dr  Hale'’,  whofe  fanciful  notions  of  internal 
conftiXs,  and  collifions,  and  vibrations,  derogate  no¬ 
thing  from  the  value  of  the  curious  faXs  which  he 
has  eftablifhed  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  eco- 
48  nomy. 

he  parti-  This  diftinXion  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomena,  and 
)nfi*ofVi*  t^1*3  ^®r€nce  111  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  which 
lyfical  18  to  acquired,  and  the  means  which  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  fuccefsful  profecution  of  thefe  two 
branches  of  general  phyfics,  has  occafloned  a  flill  far¬ 
ther  reftriXion  (at  leal!  in  Britain)  of  the  term  na¬ 
tural  philosophy.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  firfl  clafs,  while  thofe 
of  the  fecond  have  produced  the  fciences  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  physiology. 


Natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry  have  generally  intro  rue- 
been  made  particular  inftitutions  in  our  femin dries  of  tion. 
learning,  but  phyfiology  has  more  commonly  been 
taught  in  conjundion  with  anatomy,  medicine,  and  bo¬ 
tany. 

The  phenomena  of  the  firfl  clafo  have  been  ufuaily 
called  mechanical,  in  order  to  diilinguifh  them  from 
thofe  obferved  in  the  operations  of  chemiftry,  and  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy  ;  and  the  expbma- 
tions  which  have  been  attempted  of  fome  of  the  laft, 
by  applying  the  laws  obferved  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  firft  clafs,  have  been  called  mechanical  explanation:. 

As  this  fir  l  clafs  is  evidently  but  a  part  of  gene¬ 
ral  phyfics,  there  is  fome  impropriety  in  giving  the 
name  natural  philofophy  to  a  courfe  of  doXrines  which 
is  confine d  to  thefe  alone.  Indeed  at  the  firft  inftitn- 
lion  of  univerfities,  the  IcXures  given  in  the  Schola 
Phyfica  were  much  more  extenfive,  comprehending  al- 
moft  all  the  phenomena  of  the1  material  world  :  but  as 
all  arts  and  fciences  have  improved  moft  where  the  la¬ 
bour  has  been  molt  divided,  it  was  found  more  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  that  feparate 
inftitutioii3  fhould  be  founded  for  the  flushes  of  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  chemiftry,  phyfiology,  &c.  ;  and  thus  the 
phenomena,  purely  mechanical,  and  a  few  others  in 
magnetifm,  ekXricity,  and  optics,  which  either  were 
fufceptible  of  mathematical  treatment,  or  had  little 
connexion  with  the  itudies  of  chemiftry  and  phyfio¬ 
logy,  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  profefTor  of  natural 
philofophy. 

As  the  terms  chemipy  and  phyfiology  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  two  very  important  branches  of  general  phy- 
iics,  we  think  that  a  more  fpecitic  or  charaXeriftic 
"name  might  be  appropriated  to  the  other,  and  that 
it  might  very  properly  be  termed  mechanical  philo¬ 
sophy. 

.  It  only  remains  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
diftinXive  means  of  profi  cuting  thefe  (ludies  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  to  point  out  fome  of  the  advantages  which 
may  reasonably  be  expeXed  from  a  careful  profecution 
of  them  :  and  as  the  fecond  branch  has  been  fully- 
treated  under  the  feveral  articles  of  Chemistry,  Phy¬ 
siology,  See.  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  what  is  ufu¬ 
aily  called  natural  philosophy. 

Mechanical  Philosophy  may,  in  conformity  with  Mechanic**" 
the  foregoing  obfervations,  be  defined,  u  the  ftudv  of  philofophy 
the  fenfible  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  and  1efin.ed* 
of  their  aXions  producing  fenfible  motions,  with  the ^  l\*i 
view  to  difeover  their  caufes,  to  explain  fubordinate  esSalneX 
phenomena,  and  to  improve  art.” 

The  principle  upon  which  all  philofophical  difeuf- 
fion  proceeds  is,  that  every  change  which  we  ohferve  in 
the  condition  of  things  is  confidered  by  us  as  an  ejfe&,  indt * 
eating  the  agency,  char  abler ijing  the  kind,  and  meafuring  the 
degree ,  of  its  caufe. 

In  the  language  of  mechanical  philofophy,  the  caufc 
of  any  change  of  motion  is  called  a  moving  or  change- 
ing  force. 

The  difquifitions  of  natural  philofophy  inuft  there¬ 
fore  begin  with  the  confideration  of  motion,  carefully 
noticing  every  affeXion  or  quality  of  it,  fo  as  to  efla- 
blifti  marks  and  meafures  of  every  change  of  which  it 
is  fufceptible  ;  for  thefe  are  the  only  marks  and  raea- 
4-  fures 
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Mechanical  fares  of  the  changing  forces.  This  being  done,  It  on- 
Philofophy.  fy  rcma|nQ  to  apply  them  to  the  motions  which  we 
W~5o_B"  obferve  in  the  univerfe. 

The  laws  From  the  general  principle  of  philofophical  difeuf- 
of  motion  fion  already  mentioned,  there  flow  dire&ly  two  axi- 


and  their 
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application.  ^  Every  body  per fever es  in  a  jlate  of  rejl  or  of  uniform 
reQilineal  motion ,  unlefs  affected  by  fome  moving  force. 

2.  Every  change  of  motion  is  in  the  direction  and  in  the 
.degree  of  the  force  imprejfed. 

Thefe  are  ufually  called  the  laws  of  motion.  They 
are  more  properly  laws  of  human  judgment,  with  re* 
fped  to  motion.  Perhaps  they  are  neceffary  truths, 
unlefs  it  be  alleged  that  the  general  principle,  of  which 
they  are  neceffary  cor.fequences,  is  itfelf  a  contingent 
though  univerfal  truth. 

By  thefe  two  axioms,  applied  in  abjlrado  to  every 
variety  of  motion,  we  eftablifh  a  fyftem  of  general 
doctrines  concerning  motions,  according  as  they  are 
iimple  or  compounded,  accelerated,  retarded,  rec¬ 
tilineal,  curvilineal,  in  fingie  bodies,  or  in  fyflems 
of  connected  bodies  ;  and  we  obtain  correfponding 
characteriftics  and  meafures  of  accelerating  or  retard¬ 
ing  forces,  centripetal  or  centrifugal,  Ample  or  com¬ 
pound. 

We  have  an  illuflrious  example  of  this  abftract  fy¬ 
ftem  of  motion  and  moving  forces  in  the  firft  book  of 
c  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Philofophy.  Euler's  Mechanita  five  Scientia  Mo - 
ttiSy  Herman’s  Phoronomia  five  de  Viribus  Corporum , 
and  D’Alembert’s  ^Trdite  de  Dynamique ,  are  alfo  ex¬ 
cellent  works  of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  abftract 
fy ftem  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  cafual  deferences  of 
moving  forces,  or  the  fources  from  which  they  arife. 
It  is  enough  to  characterife  a  double  accelerating  force, 
for  inftance,  that  it  produces  a  double  acceleration. 
It  may  be  a  weight,  a  dream  of  water,  the  preffure  of 
a  man  ;  and  the  force,  of  which  it  is  faid  to  be  double, 
may  be  the  attraction  of  a  magnet,  a  current  of  air,  or 
the  aCtion  of  a  fpring. 

Having  eftablifhed  thefe  general  doctrines,  the  phi- 
lofopher  now  applies  them  to  the  genera l  phenomena 
of  the  univerfe,  in  order  to  difeover  the  nature  of  the 
forces  which  really  *xift,  and  the  laws  by  which 
their  operations  are  regulated,  and  to  explain  inte- 
refting  but  fubordinate  phenomena.  This  is  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  the  mechanical  philofophcr ;  and  it 
may  with  fome  propriety  be  called  the  mechanical hijiory 
of  nature. 

OPthe  ar-  Some  met^od  muft  followed  in  this  kiftory  of 
tangement  mechanical  nature.  The  phenomena  muft  be  clafled 
©f  the  me-  fry  means  of  their  refemblances,  which  infer  a  refem- 
blance  in  their  caufes,  and  thefe  clafles  mufl  be  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  fome  principle.  We  have  feen 
no  method  which  appears  to  us  lefs  exceptionable  than 
the  following. 

The  principle  of  arrangement  is  the  generality  of 
the  phenomena  ;  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  this 
the  pheno-  principle,  arifes  from  the  probability  which  it  gives  us 
mena  is  the^  mQre  rea^iy  difeovering  the  moft  general  actuating 
©fTr^ange-  forces,  whofe  agency  is  implicated  in  all  other  pheno¬ 
mena  mena  of  lefs  extent ;  and  therefore  fhould  be  previoufly 
difeuffed,  that  we  may  detect  the  diferiminating.  cir- 
cumftances  which  ferve  to  chara&erife  the  fubordinate 
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phenomena,  and  are  thus  the  marks  of  the  dlftlngul/hr  Mechanical 

ing  and  inferior  natural  powers,  Philofophy, 

The  mod  general  of  all  phenomena  is  the  curvilineal  U 

motion  of  bodies  in  free  fpace  ;  it  is  obferved  through  The  laws  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  folar  fyftem.  motion  are 

*The  mechanical  hiftory  of  nature  begins  therefore 
with  aftronomy.  Here,  from  the  general  phenomena  m;cai  p)le* 
of  the  planetary  motions,  is  evinced  the  fad.  of  the  mu-  noruena* 
tual  deflexion  of  every  body  towards  every  other  body, 
and  this  in  the  inveife  proportion  of  the  fquares  of  the 
diftance,  and  the  direct  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
matter.  This  is  the  fact  of  universal  gravitation, 
indicating  the  agency,  and  meafuring  the  intenfity,  of 
the  univerfal  force  of  mutual  gravity. 

Having  eftabliflied  this  as  an  univerfal  fact,  the  na¬ 
tural  philofopher  proceeds  to  point  out  all  the  particu¬ 
lar  facts  which  are  comprehended  under  it,  and  whofe 
peculiarities  characterife  the  different  movements  of  the 
folar  fyftem.  That  is,  in  the  language  of  philofophy, 
he  gives  a  theory  or  explanation  of  the  fubordinate  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  the  elliptical  motions  of  the  planets  and  co¬ 
mets,  their  mutual  difturbances  ;  the  lunar  irregulari¬ 
ties  ;  the  oblate  figure  of  the  planets  ;  the  nutation  of 
the  earth’s  axis;  the  preciiion  of  the  equinoxes  ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  tides  and  trade  winds  ;  and  he 
concludes  with  the  theory  of  the  parabolic  motion  of 
bodies  projected  on  the  furface  of  this  globe,  and  the 
motion  of  pendulums.  54 

As  he  goes  along,  he  takes  notice  of  the  applica-  The  appli* 
tions  which  may  be  made  to  the  arts  of  life  of 
various  doctrines  which  are  fucceffively  eftablifhed  ;  en1c?'c  ^ 
fuch  as  chronology,  aftronomical  calculation,  dialling, arts  of 
navigation,  gunnery,  and  the  meafuring  of  time.  life. 

If  a  fquare  parcel  of  fand  be  lying  on  the  table,  and  The^ature 
the  finger  be  applied  to  any  part  of  it  to  puflx  it  along of  gravita. 
the  table,  that  part  is  removed  where  you  will,  but  cheti0n, 
reft  remains  in  its  place  ;  but  if  it  is  a  piece  of  fand- 
ftone  of  the  fame  materials  and  fhape,  and  the  finger 
is  applied  as  before,  the  whole  is  moved  ;  the  other 
parts  accompany  the  part  impelled  by  the  finger  in  all 
its  motions.  *  $6 

From  the  moon’s  accompanying  the  earth  in  all  its And  °^L0* 
motions  round  the  fun,  we  infer  a  moving  force  which he&on* 
conne&s  the  moon  and  earth.  In  like  manner,  we 
muft  conqjude  that  a  moving  force  connects  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  ftone;  for  we  give  the  name  force  to  every¬ 
thing  which  produces  motion  :  We  call  it  the  force 
of  cohesion;  a  term  which,  like  gravitation,  exprefies 
merely  a  fact. 

This  feems  to  be  the  next  phenomenon  of  the  uni- 
verfe  in  point  of  extent.  „ 

Having,  from  the  general  phenomenon,  eftablifhed  Mode  of 
the  exiftenceof  this  force,  the  philofopher  proceeds  toinveftiga- 
afeertain  the  laws  by  which  its  exertions  are  regulated 
which  is  the  afeertaining  its  diftinctive  nature  and  pro-ha^on# 
perties.  This  he  does  in  the  fame  way  that  he  ascer¬ 
tained  the  nature  of  planetary  gravitation,  viz.  by  ob- 
ferving  more  particularly  the  various  phenomena. 

Here  is  opened  a  moft  extenfive  and  varied  field  of 
obfervation,  in  which  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
very  little  regular  and  marked  progrefs  has  been  made. 

The  variety  in  the  phenomena,  and  the  confequent  va¬ 
riety  in  the  nature  of  the  connecting  forces,  appear 
as  yet  inconceivably  great;  and  there  feems  little  pro* 

bability 


Mechanical bayifty  of  our  being  able  to  deted  in  them  all  any 
Piulofophy.  famenefs,  combined  with  the  other  diftinguiftiing  cir- 
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cumftances,  as  wc  have  done  in  the  cafe  of  gravity. 
Yet  we  fhould  not  defpair.  Bofcovich  has  ihown,  in 
the  moil  unexceptionable  manner,  that  although  we 
fhnll  fuppofe  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  endued 
with  a  perfectly  fimilar  force,  a&ing  in  a  certain  de¬ 
termined  ratio  of  the  fmall  and  imperceptible  diftances 
at  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  arranged  with  re- 
fped  to  each  other,  the  external  or  fenfible  appearances 
may,  and  muft,  have  all  that  variety  which  we  obferve. 
He  alfo  fhows  very  diftin&ly  how,  from  the  operation 
of  this  force,  muft  arife  fome  of  the  mofl  general  and 
important  phenomena  which  chara&erife  the  different 
forms  of  tangible  bodies. 

.  We  obferve  the  chief  varieties  of  the  a&ion  of  this 
corpuscular  force  on  the  bodies  which  we  denomi¬ 
nate  hard,  f oft,  folid,  fluid,  vaporous ,  brittle ,  ductile,  elaftic . 
We  fee  inftances  where  the  parts  of  bodies  avoid  each 
other,  and  require  external  force  to  keep  them  toge¬ 
ther,  or  at  certain  fmall  diftances  from  each  other. 
This  is  familiar  in  air,  vapours,  and  all  comprefiible 
and  elaftic  bodies. 

This  is  evidently  a  moft  curious  and  fnterefting  fub- 
jed  of  inveftigation.  On  the  nature  and  adion  of 
thefe  corpufcular  forces  depends  the  ftrength  or  firm- 
nefs  of  folids,  their  elafticity^  their  power  of  commu¬ 
nicating  motion,  the  preffure,  and  motion,  and  impulfe 
of  fluids;  nay,  on  the  fame  adiona  depend  all  the  che- 
mical  and  phyfiological  phenomena  of  expanfion,  fu¬ 
sion,  congelation,  vaporifation,  condenfation,  folution, 
precipitation,  abforption,  fecretion,  fermentation,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  concodion  and  aflimilation. 

Out  of  this  immenfe  ftore  of  phenomena,  this  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  employment  for  our  powers  of  invef- 
tigation,  the  natural  philofopher  feleds  thofe  which 
lead  diredly  to  the  produdion  or  modification  of  fen- 
fible  motion. 

He  will  therefore  confider, 

The  communication  of  motion  among  detached 
and  free  bodies,  eftabliftiing  the  laws  of  impulfe  or  col- 

Lrulfe  has  ^l.8  *1ES  alwa?8  been  ^onfidered  as  the  elemen- 

F  icnasta ry  dodnne  of  mechanical  philofophy,  and  as  the 

[ought  the^10^  familiar  fad  obferved  in  the  material  world  ;  and 
°ft  fami-  in  all  ages  phdofophers  have  been  anxious  to  reduce  all 
uuie  m  a6llon\of  bodies  on  ca°b  other  to  impttlfe,  and  have 
never  thought  a  phenomenon  completely  explained  or 
accounted  for  till  it  has  been  fhown  to  be  a  cafe  of 
impulfe.  This  it  is  which  has  given  rife  to  the  hy- 
pothefes  of  vortices,  ethers,  magnetic  and  eledric  fluids, 
animal  fpirits,  and  a  multitude  of  fancied  in cermediums 
between  the  fenfible  maffes  of  matter,  which  are  faid 
in  common  language  to  ad  on  each  other.  A  heavy 
body  is  fuppofe d  to  fall,  becaufe  it  is  impelled  by  a 
itream  of  an  invifible  fluid  moving  according  'to  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  fuited  to  the  cafe.  The  filings  of  iron 
are  fuppofed  to  be  arranged  round  a  magnet,  by  means 
ot  a  ltream  of  magnetic  fluid  ifluing  from  one  pole  cir¬ 
culating  perpetually  round  the  magnet,  ^and  entering 
at  the  other  pole,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  obferve 
the  flote  grnfs  arranged  by  the  current  of  a  brook. 

T  a  7Ut  rhe  Ph,’lofoPher  begun  the  mechanical 

nion  is  ttudy  of  nature  by  the  abftrad  dodrines  of  dynamics 

nJi1/'  and  mjde  !t8  firft  application  to  the  celeftiul  phenome- 
na,  and  who  has  attended,  carefully  to  the  many  ana- 
V  ol,  A IV.,  Part.  II, 
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logies  between  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  and  cohc-  Mechanic!  / 
non,  will  be  at  lead:  ready  to  entertain  very  different  Hiilofophy. 

notions  of  this  matter.  He  will  be  fo  far  from  think-  - - v - * 

mg  that  the  produdion  of  motion  by  impulfe  is  the 
moft  familiar  fad  in  nature,  that  he  will  acknowledge 
it  to  be  comparatively  very  rare  ;  nay,  there  are  fomc 
appearances  in  the  fads  which  are  ufually  conftdered 
as  inftances  of  impulfion,  which  will  lead  him  to  doubt, 
and  almoft  to  deny,  that  there  has  ever  been  obfervedzn 
instance  of  one  body  putting  another  in  motion  by  co- 
ming  into  afcfolute  contad  with  it,  and  ftriking  it  • 
and  he  will  be  difpofed  to  think  that  the  produdion 
°t  motion  in  this  cafe  is  precifely  fimilar  to  what  wc 
obferve  when  we  gently  pufh  one  floating  magnet  to¬ 
wards  another,  with  their  fimilar  poles  fronting  each  * 
other.  There  will  be  the  fame  produdion  of  motion  Motufn 
m  the  one  and  diminution  of  it  in  the  other,  and  the^em,  to  be 
lame  uniform  motion  of  the  common  centre  of  gravi-  Produccd 
ty  .-and,  in  this  cafe  of  the  magnets,  he  fees  complete- 
ly  the  neceflity  of  a  law  of  motion,  which  is  not  an  of  aflion  * 
axiom,  but  is  obferved  through  the  whole  of  nature,  a^d  r<uc« 
and  which  receives  no  explanation  from  any  hypothe- lio“* 
fis  of  an  intervening  fluid,  but  is  even  totally  inconfift- 
ent  with  them.  We  mean,  “  that  every  adion  of  one 
body  on  another  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  op. 
pofite  adion  of  that  other  on  the  firft.”  This  is  ufu¬ 
ally  called  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  :  it  is  not 
intuitive,  but  it  is  univerfal ;  and  it  is  a  necefTary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  perfed  fimilarity  of  the  corpufcular 
torces  of  the  fame  kinds  of  matter.  This  general  fad 
unaccountable  on  the  hypotheiis  of  impelling  fluids,  is 
confidered  in  the  planetary  motions  as  the  unequivocal 
indication  of  the  famenefs  of  that  gravity  which  regu¬ 
lates  them  all.  The  rules  of  good  reafoning  fhould  make 
us  draw  the  fame  conclufion  here,  that  the  particles 
of  tangible  matter  are  conneded  by  equal  and  mutual 
forces,  which  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  all  their  fen¬ 
fible  adions,  and  that  thefe  forces,  like  gravitation, 
vary  with  every  change  of  diftance  and  fituation. 

.The  laws  of  collifion  and  impulflon  being  now  efta- 
bli/hed,  either  ao  original  fads  or  as  confequences  of 
the  agency  of  equal  and  mutual  forces  which  conned 
the  particles  of  matter,  the  philofopher  confiaers,  - 

r  irh,e  produdion  of  motion  by  the  intervention  of  Of  mot-on 
lolid  bodies,  where,  by  reafon  of  the  cohefion  of  mat-as  it  re- 
ter,  fome  of  the  motions  are  neceflarily  confined  tofpedlsthe  I 
certain  determinate  paths  or  diredions.  This  is  the  the°i7  °f 
cafe  in  all  motions  round  fixed  points  or  axes,  or  along  &c!  lneS’ 
planes  or  curves  which  are  oblique  to  the  adion  of  the 
forces. 

This  part  of  the  ftudy  contains  the  theory  of  ma-  Mecka- 
chmes,  pointing  out  the  principles  on  which  their  ener-  Nlcs- 
gy  depends,  and  confequently  furnifhing  maxims  for 
their  conflrudien  and  improvement.  But  thefe  obfer- 
vations  do  not  complete  the  difeuflion  of  the  mechal 
mfm  of  folid  bodies  :  they  are  not  only  foil'd  and  inert 
but  they  are  alfo  heavy;  therefore  the  adion  of  gravity 
fnuft  be  combined  with  the  confequences  of  folidity. 

This  will  lead  to  difeuffions  about  the  centre  of  gravity," 
the  theory  and  conftrudion  of  arches  and  roofs,  the 
principles  of  ftability  and  equilibrium,  the  attitudes  of 
animals,  and  many  particulars  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  philofopher  will  now  turn  his  attention  to  The  nature 
another  form,  in  which  tangible  matter  exhibits  many  and  defini. 
mtereftrng  phenomena,  viz.  fluidity.  The  firft  thinir  011  °*  d'ft* 
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Mechanical  to  be  attended  to  here  i3>  What  is  that  particular  form 
Vhilof  'phy. 'xijicnee  P  What  is  the  precife  phenomenon  which 
chara&erifes  fluidity?  What  is  the  definition  of  a  fluid? 
This  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  queftion,  and  confiderable 
objections  maybe  fiated  againft  any  definition  that  has 
been  given  of  it.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays,  that  a  fluid 
is  a  body  whofe  part teles  yield  to  the  fmal left  imprejfwn ,  and 
ly  f0  yielding  are  eaflly  moved  among  them/elves.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  be  fufficiently  precife ;  what 
is  meant  by  the  fnallefl  imprejfwn  P  and  what  is  eaflly 
moving  ?  Is  there  any  precife  degree  of  imprefiion  to 
which  they  do  not  yield  ;  and  do  they  oppofe  any  re¬ 
fiftance  to  motion  ?  And  a  ftronger  obje&ion  may  be 
made  :  It  is  not  clear  that  a  body  fo  conflicted  will 
exhibit  all  the  appearances  which  a  body  acknowledged 
to  be  fluid  does  really  exhibit.  Euler  offers  fome  very 
plaufible  reafons  for  doubting  whether  it  will  account 
for  the  horizontal  furface,  and  the  complete  propaga¬ 
tion  of  preffure  through  the  fluid  in  every  dire&ion  ; 
and  therefore  prefers  fele&ing  this  lafl  phenomenon ,  the 
propagation  of  preffure  qudqua-verfumy  as  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  fluidity, becaufe  a  body  having  this  conftitution 
(on  whatever  circumftances  it  may  depend)  will  have 
every  other  obferved  property  of  a  fluid.  But  this 
definition  is  hardly  fimple  or  perfpicuous  enough  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  objections  againft  Newton's  more 
fimple  and  intelligible  definition  are  not  unanfwerable. 
Bofcovich  defines  a  fluid  to  be,  a  body  whofe particles 
exert  the  fame  mutual  forces  in  all  directions  ,*  and  {hows, 
that  fuch  particles  muft  be  indifferent,  as  to  any  pofi- 
tion,  with  refped  to  each  other.  If  no  external  force 
on  them,  they  will  remain  in  every  pofition,  and 
will  have  no  tendency  to  arrange  themfelves  in  one  po- 
frtion  rather  than  another  ;  differing  in  this  refpeCl 
from  the  particles  of  folid,  or  foft,  or  vifeid  bodies  ; 
which  require  fame  force  to  change  their  refpeCtive 
pofitions,  and  which  recover  thefe  pofitions  again  when 
but  gently  difturbed.  He  illuftrates  this  diftin&ion 
very  beautifully,  by  comparing  a  parcel  of  balls  thrown 
on  quickfilver,  and  attracting  each  other,  with  a  par¬ 
cel  of  magnets  in  the  fame  iituation.  The  balls  will 
flick  together,  but  in  any  pofltion;  whereas  the  magnets 
6  will  always  affect  a  particular  arrangement. 

Of  the  pref*  When  the  charadteriftic  phenomenon  of  fluidity  has 
fure  and.  feen  felected,  the  philofopher  proceeds  to  combine 
equilibrium  thi-8  property  witfi  gravity,  and  eftabliflies  the  do&rines 
hTdrofta.0rof  hydrostatics,  or  of  the  preffure  and  equilibrium  of 
heavy  fluids,  the  propagation  of  this  preffure  in  every 
direction  ;  and  demonftrates  the  horizontally  of  fur- 
face  affumed  by  all  perfect  fluids. 

Thefe  do&rines  and  principles  enable  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  feveral  very  interefting  circumftances  refpeft- 
ing  the  mutual  preffure  of  folids  and  fluids  on  each 
other  ;  the  preflures  exerted  on  the  bottoms  and  Tides 
of  veflels  ;  the  fupport  and  whole  mechanifm  of  float¬ 
ing  bodies,  &c .  . 

"He  then  confiders  how  fluids  will  move  when  their 
equilibrium  of  preffure  is  deftroyed;  and  eftablifhea 
the  doctrines  of  hydraulics,  containing  all  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  this  motion,  arifmg  from  the  form  of  the 
veflels,  or  from  the  intenfity  or  direction  of  the  pref- 
fure  which  occafionsit.  And  this  fubjet  is  completed 
by  the  confideration  of  the  refiftance  which  fluids  op¬ 
pofe  to  the  motion  of  folid  bodies  through  them,  and 
their  impulfe  on  bodies  oppofed  to  their  a&iom 
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Thefe  are  very  important  matten,  being  the  foun-  ^,chran^| 
dations  of  many  mechanical  arts,  and  furnifhing  us  with  1  j 
fome  of  our  mod  convenient  and  efficacious  powers  for 
impelling  machines.  They  are  alfo  of  very  difficult  The  im- 
difeuffion,  and  are  by  no  means  completely  inveftiga- portance 
ted  or  eftablifhed.  Much  remains  yet  to  be  done  both 
for  perfecting  the  theories  and  for  improving  the  arts  bVanches  o{ 
which  depend  on  them.  #  fcience. 

It  is  evident,  that  on  thefe  doctrines  depend  the 
knowledge  of  the  motions  of  rivers  and  of  waves;  the 
buoyancy,  equilibrium,  and  {lability  of  fhips  *  the 
motion  of  fhips  through  the  waters  ;  the  action  of  the 
winds  on  the  fails  ;  and  the  whole  arts  of  marine  con- 
ftruction  and  feamanfhip.  #  67 

There  is  another  general  fbrm  of  tangible  matter  The  nature 
which  exhibits  very  different  phenomena,  which  are  and  defim. 
alfo  extremely  interefting  ;  we  mean  that  of  vapour. 

A  vapour  is  a  fluid;  and  all  the  vapours  that  we1 
know  are  heavy  fluids :  they  are  therefore  fubjed  to 
all  the  laws  of  preffure  and  impulfe,  which  have  been 
confidered  under  the  articles  Hydrostatics  and  Hy¬ 
draulics.  But  they  are  fufeeptibie  of  great  com- 
preffion  by  the  a&ion  of  external  forces,  and  expand 
again  when  thefe  forces  arc  removed.  In  confequence 
of  this  compreflion  and  expanfion,  the  general  pheno- 
mena  of  fluidity  receive  great  aad  important  modifica¬ 
tions ;  and  this  clafs  of  fluids  requires  a  particular  con¬ 
fideration.  As  air  is  a  familiar  inftance,  this  branch 
of  mechanical  philofophy  has  been  called  pneumatics. 

Under  this  head  we  confider  the  preffure  of  the  at-Thedoo 
mofphere,  and  its  effe&s,  both  on  folid  and  fluid  bo-^neefa^ 
dies.  It  produces  the  rife  of  waters  or  other  fluids  in 
pumps  and  fyphons,  and  gives  us  the  theory  of  their 
conftru&ion  :  it  explains  many  curious  phenomena  of 
nature,  fuch  as  the  motions  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  preffure  of  the  air,  and  its 
effedl  on  the  barometer  or  weather- glafs.  Air* 
when  in  motion,  is  called  wind ;  and  it  may.  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  impel  bodies.  The  theory  of  its  action,  and! 
of  its  refiftance  to  moving  bodies,  are  therefore  to  be 
confidered  in  this  place. 

But  befides  their  motions  of  progreffion,  &c.  fuch  as> 
we  obferve  in  winds,  compreffible  or  elaftic  fluids  are  fuf- 
ceptible  -of  what  may  be  termed  internal  motion ;  a  kind 
of  undulation,  where  the  contiguous  parts  are  thrown 
into  tremulous  vibrations,  in  which  they  are  alternate¬ 
ly  condenfed  and  rarefied  ;  and  thefe  undulations  are 
propagated  along  the  mafs  of  claftic  fluid,  much  in  the 
fame  way  in  which  we  obferve  waves  to  fpread  on  the- 
furface  of  water.  What  makes  this  an  interefting  fub- 
je&  of  confideration  is,  that  thefe  undulations  are  the- 
more  ordinary  caufes  of  found.  A  trembling  chord,  or 
fpring,  or  bell,  agitates  the  air  adjoining  to  it :  thefe 
agitations  are  propagated  along  the  air,  and  by  its  in¬ 
tervention  agitate  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  mecha¬ 
nifm  of  thefe  undulations  has  been  much  fludied,  and 
furniffies  a  very  beautiful  theory  of  muiical  harmony. 

The  philofopher  examines  the  law  of  compreJfibilityOifrc 
of  air  and  other  elaftic  fluids;  and  thus  gets  the  know-  - 
ledge  of  the  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  and  oftheelaftic 
a&ion  of  thofe  fluids  when-  employed  to  impel  Jo\ ic I  fluids** 
bodies.  Gunpowder  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  its  coc* 
permanently  elaftic  air,  which  may  be  fet  at  liberty  byflue 
inflammation.  When  this  is  done  at  the  bottom  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  it  will  impel  a  ball  along  the  barrel* 
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Mechanical  and  dlfcWge  It  from  the  muzzle,  in  the  fame  way 
Philofophy.  an  arrow  is  impelled  by  a  bow.  Arid  thus  ha- 
ving  difeovered  in  what  degree  this  air  preftes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  expanfion,  we  difeover  its  a&ion  on  the 
ball  through  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  and  he 
velocity  which  it  will  finally  communicate  to  it.  Here 
then  is  contained  a  theory  of  artillery  and  of  mines. 

3f  the  cor-  Chemiftry  teaches  us,  that  mod  bodies  can  be  con- 
/erfiou  of  verted  by  fire  into  elaftic  fluids  which  can  be  em- 
)odiesjn^  ployed  to  ad  on  other  bodies  in  the  way  of  preffure  or 
}y  firCefll impulfe.  Thus  they  come  under  the  review  of  the 
y  ‘  mechanical  phdofopher ;  and  they  have  become  inte- 
retting  by  being  employed  as  moving  forces  in  feme 
very  powerful  machines. 

Thefe  difeufiions  will  nearly  exhaufl  all  the  general 
mechanical  phenomena.  There  remain  fame  which  are 
much  more  limited,  but  furnifti  very  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  fubje&s  of  iRveftigation. 

3f  the  phe-  The  phenomena  exhibited  between  loadftones  or 
iomena  of  magnets  and  iron  have  long  atcra&ed  attention  ;  and 
oadftone,  the  ufe  to  whuh  the  polarity  of  the  loadftcne  has  been 
r  magne-  appi;e<j,  namely,  the  directing  the  courfe  of  a  /hip 
through  the  pathlefi  ocean,  haa  rendered  thefe  pheno¬ 
mena  extremely  inteiefting.  They  are  fpecified  by  the 
term  magnetism.  Confiferable  progrefs  has  been  made 
in  the  arrangement  and  generalization  of  the.1i  ;  but 
we  have  by  no  means  been  able  hitherto  to  bring  them 
all  under  one  fimple  fa&.  The  attention  has  been  too 
much  turned  to  the  difeovery  of  the  ultimate  caufe  of 
magnetifm  ;  whereas  we  fhouid  have  rather  employed 
cur  ingenuity  in  difeovering  all  the  general  laws,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Kepler  and  Newton  did  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the  celeftial  phenomena,  without  troubling 
tbemfelves  with  the  caufe  of  gravitation.  Dr  Gilbert 
of  Colchefler  was  the  firft  who  confidered  the  magne- 
tical  phenomena  in  the  truly  philosophical  manner ; 
and  his  treatife  De  Magnete  may  be  confidered  as  the 
firft  and  one  of  the  moft  perfedl  fpccimens  of  the  Ba« 
conian  or  indu&ivc  logic.  It  ia  indeed  an  excellent 
performance;  and  when  we  confider  its  date,  1580,  it 
is  a  wonder.  JEpinus’s  <Tentamen  'Theoria  Magnettfmi  is 
a  moft  valuable  work,  and  contains  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  as  yet  of  the  fubjeft. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  mechanical  phenomena 
which  have  a  confi  Arable  affinity  with  the  magnetical; 
we  mean  the  phenomena  culled  electrical.  Certain 
bodies,  when  rubbed  or  otherwife  treated,  attraft  and 
repel  other  bodies,  and  occafion  a  great  variety  of  fen- 
fible  motions  in  the  neighbouring  bodies.  Philofa- 
phers  have  paid  much  attention  to  thefe  appearances 
of  late  years,  and  eftablifhed  many  general  laws  con¬ 
cerning  them.  But  we  have  not  been  more  (uccefsful 
in  bringing  them  all  under  one  fa&,  and  thus  efta- 
blifhing  a  complete  theory  of  them,  than  in  the  cafe  of 
magnetifm.  Franklin  and  jEpinus  are  the  authors 
who  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  this  refpeft.  Dr 
Franklin  in  particular  has  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
bif3  moft  fagacious  comparison  of  the  phenomena  ; 
which  has  enabled  him  to  eftabli/h  a  few  general  laws, 
almoft  as  precife  as  tliofe  of  Kepler,  and  of  equally  ex- 
tenfive  influence.  His  difeovery  too  of  the  identity  of 
thunder  and  ele&ricity  has  given  an  importance  and 
dignity  to  the  whole  fubje&. 

There  are  many  phenomena  of  ele&ricity  which 

iot  all  me-  cannot  be  called  mechanical,  and  are  of  the  moft  cu- 
hamcal.  1 
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rlous  and  interefting  kind.  As  thefe  l*ave  little  con-M;dunical 
nekton  with  any  of  the  other  great  branches  of  phy-  F  t0^°P  XY; 
fical  fcience,  they  have  generally  been  confidered  in 
treatifes  of  natural  philofophy  ;  and  along  with  inqui¬ 
ries  into  the  original  caufe  of  ele&ricity  in  general, 
continue  to  engage  much  of  our  attention.  74 

The  appearances  which  are  prefented  to  us  by  our 
fenfe  of  feeing  form  another  clafs,  which  have  always  ° 

been  confidered  as  making  a  branch  of  natural  philo¬ 
fophy  in  all  feminaries  of  learning.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  obvioufly  appear,  that  they  are  mechanical  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  intimate  nature  of  light  is  ftill  a  fecret* 
Fortunately  it  is  not  neceflary  to  be  known  to  give  us 
a  very  perfed  theory  of  the  chief  phenomena.  The 
general  laws  of  optics  are  fo  few,  fo  fimple,  and  fa 
precife,  that  our  theories  are  perhaps  more  perfect 
here  than  in  any  other  branch  of  phyfics  ;  but  thefe 
theories  are  as  yet  far  removed  from  the  rank  of  pri¬ 
mary  fads.  Many  unknown  events  happen  before  the 
phenomenon  comes  under  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
optician,  fo  as  to  become  the  fubjeds  of  the  fimple 
laws  of  rettedion  and  refradion.  Tt  may  even  be  Jt  haO>ee* 
doubted,  and  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  phenome-  doubted 
na  of  optics  are  cafes  of  body  in  motion  ;  whether  all  whether 
the  lines  which  the  optician  draws  are  any  thing  but  corporeal, 
the  diredions  along  which  certain  qualities  arc  exerted. 

The  fide  of  a  ball  which  is  next  the  candle  may  be 
bright  and  the  other  fide  dark,  juft  as  the  fide  of  a  ball 
which  is  next  the  eledrical  globe  is  minus  and  the 
other  fi At  plus  ;  and  all  this  without  any  intervening 
medium.  Apparition  or  vifibility  may  be  a  quality  of 
a  body,  depending  on  the  proximity  and  pofition  of 
another  body,  without  any  thing  between  t*hem,  juft 
as  weight  is ;  and  this  quality  may  be  cognizable  by 
our  faculty  of  feeing  alone,  juft  as  the  preffiire  of  a 
heavy  body  is  by  our  feeling  alone.  ^6 

The  firft  thing  which  made  it  probable  that  mecha-  Haw  optic* 
nical  philofophy  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  pheno-  can]5  to  he 
mena  of  optics,  was  the  difeovery  of  Mr  Roerner,  art^of 
“  that  apparition  was  not  inftantaneous that  fome  mechanical  ' 
time  elapfed  between  the  illumination  of  a  body  and  philofophy. 
its  being  feen  at  a  diftance.  He  difeovered,  that  it 
was  not  till  40  minutes  after  the  fun  illuminated  one 
of  Jupiter's  fatellites  that  it  was  feen  by  an  inhabitant 
of  this  globe.  If  therefore  a  fun  were  juft  created, 
it  would  be  40  minutes  before  Jupiter  would  be  illumi¬ 
nated  by  him,  and  200  before  the  Georgian  planet 
would  be  illuminated.  Here  then  is  motion.  Jt  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  there  is  fomelhing  mo- 
ved  ;  but  it  is  ftill  doubted  whether  this  fomethiug,  The  nature 
which  we  call  light,  is  a  matter  emitted  from  the °f  Jl*ght  « 
filming  body,  and  moving  with  great  velocity, 
a&ing  on  and  affe&ed  by  other  bodies,  in  the  various 
phenomena  of  optics  ;  or  whether  it  is  a  certain  Jlate  of 
a  medium  which  is  thus  propagated,  as  we  fee  that 
waves  are  propagated  along  the  furface  of  water,  or 
fonorous  undulations  through  the  mafs  of  air,  while 
the  Water  or  air  itfelf  is  hardly  moved  out  of  its  place. 

Either  of  thefe  fuppofitions  makes  optics  a  legitimate 
branch  of  mechanical  philofophy  ;  and  it  is  the  philo- 
fopher’s  bufinefs  to  examine  both  Ly  the  received  laws 
of  motion,  and  fee  which  of  them  gives  confequences 
which  tally  with  the  phenomena.  This  has  been  done ; 
and  we  imagine  that  a  complete  incompatibility  has 
been  demonftrated  between  the  confequences  of  the  un- 
4  N  2  dula- 
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Mechanical  dulatlons  of  an  elaftic  medium,  and  the  phenomena  of 
I.,1,0  _p  y:optjcs ;  while  the  confequcnces  of  the  other  or  vulgar 
notion  on  this  fubjed  are  perfcdly  confident  with  me¬ 
chanical  laws.  There  are  fome  things  in  this  hypo¬ 
thecs  very  far  beyond  our  power  to  conceive  diftind- 
ly  ;  but  they,  are  all  limilar  in  this  refped  to  many 
fads  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  there  is  no  phenome¬ 
non  that  is  inconfiftent  with  the  legitimate  confequen-. 
ces  of  the  hypothecs.  This  gives  it  great  probability ; 
and  this  probability  is  confirmed  by  many  chemical 
fadts,  and  by  fads  in  the  vegetable  (economy,  which 
give  ftrong  and  almoft  undeniable  indications  of  light 
being  a  body  capable  of  a  chemical  union  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  fublunary  bodies,  and  of  being  af¬ 
terwards  fet  at  liberty  under  its  own  form,  as  the  caufe 
or  medium  of  vifion. 

But  the fe  are  queflions  fimilar  to  thofe  about  the 
the*  af'caufe  of  Sravity>  and  totally  unneceflary  for  eftabliffiing 
feienceof  a  theory  of  the  optical  phenomena,  for  ex¬ 

plaining  the  nature  of  vifion,  the  effeds  of  optical  in- 
ftruments,  the  caufe  of  colours,  the  phenomena  of  the 
rainbow,  halos  and  periheliums,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Only 
all  this  theory  is  unconneded  with  the  principles  called 
mechanical. 

Such  is  the  field  of  obfervatlon  to  the  mechanical 
philofopher  of  the  prefent  day.  We  may  hope  to  ex¬ 
tend  it,  and  by  degrees  apply  its  dodrines  even  to  the 
unfeen  motions  which  take  place  in  chemiftry  and 
field  of  ob-  phyfiology.  But  we  mud,  in  the  firft  place,  perfed 
fervation.  our  knowledge  and  defeription  of  the  fenfible  motions 
and  adions  of  bodies.  Thofe  of  fluids  ftill  demand 
much  inveftigation  ;  and  till  thefe  are  thoroughly  un¬ 
derflood,  it  is  not  time  to  attempt  penetrating  further 
into  the  recedes  of  gature. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  ftudy,  it  is  found  that 
law  that*  CVery  cban£e  ^hich  can  be  obferved  in  the  ftate  of  a 
adioiHs  body>  .w^tb  refpe&  10  motion  by  the  adion  of  another 
always  body,  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  change 
equal  and  in  the  ftate  of  that  other  body.  Thus,  in  the  pheno- 
m&iou  t0  raena  Krav*tat*on> 1#t  obferved  that  the  defledions  of 
the  fun  and  planets  are  mutual.  The  fame  thing  is 
obferved  in  the  adions  of  magnets  on  each  other  and 
on  iron  ;  it  is  alfo  obferved  in  the  attradion3  and  re- 
pulfions  of  eledrical  bodies  ;  and  it  alfo  obtains  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe  and  of  corporeal  preflure. 
It  is  therefore  an  univerfal  law  of  motion,  that  adion 
is  always  equal  and  oppofite  to  readion  :  but  this  mu  ft 
be  considered  merely  as  a  matter  of  fad,  a  contingent 
law  of  nature,  like  that  of  gravitation.  The  contrary 
is  perfedly  conceivable,  and  involves  no  contradidion. 
That  this  is  fo,  is  evident  from  the  proceedings  of  phi- 
lofophers,  who  in  every  new  cafe  make  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  difeover  by  experiment  whether  this  law  was 
obferved  or  not.  It  was  among  the  laft  difeoveries 
made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  examination  of  the 
celeflial  motions.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  l:e  affumed  as  a  principle  of  reafoning  till  its  ope¬ 
ration  has  been  afeertained  by  obfervation.  It  has 
been  owing  to  this  improper  procedure  that  much  falfe 
Itorthhis  reafoning  has  been  introduced  into  mechanical  philo- 
^ccafioned  ^°Pby>  and  particularly  into  the  theory  of  impulsion  or 
much  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe.  In  confi- 

wrangling  dering  this  fubjed,  a  term  has  been  introduced  which 

and  tmfcon-jia8  occafioned  much  wrangling  and  mifconception: 
this  fub-  we  meEn  the  term  inertia.  It  ierve3  indeed  to  ab- 

jc<a.  breviate  language,  but  it  has  ©ften  milled  the  judge- 
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ment.  When  ufed  with  cautious  attention  to  every  Mechanical 
circumftance,  it  exprefles  nothing  but  the  necefiity  ofPhilofcrphy. 
a  caufe  to  the  produdion  of  any  efled  :  but  it  is  ge-  — r-— ^ 
nerally  ufed  as  exprefling  a  quality  inherent  in  matter, 
by  which  it  refijls  any  change  of  ftate,  or  by  which  it 
maintains  its  prefent  ftate.  Matter  is  faid  to  be  inert;, 
and  as  every  thing  which  changes  the  motion  of  a  body 
is  called  a  force ,  and  as  this  inertia  of  A  is  fuppofed  to 
change  the  motion  of  B,  it  is  called  vis  inertia ;  and 
yet  matter  is  faid  to  be  indifferent  as  to  motion  or  reft, 
and  to  be  inadive.  Thefe  are  furely  very  incongruous 
expreffion8.  Thi3  obfeure  difeourfe  has  arifen  from 
the  poverty  of  ail  languages,  which  arc  deficient  in  ori¬ 
ginal  terms,  and  therefore  employ  figurative  ones-- 
Force,  adion,  refiftance,  are  all  appropriated  terms 
related  to  our  own  exertions;  and  fome  refemblance 
between  the  external  effeds  of  thefe  exertions  and  the 
effeda  of  the  conneding  qualities  of  natural  bodies,  has 
made  us  ufe  them  in  our  difquifitions  on  thefe  fubjeds. 

And  as  we  are  confciou*  that,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
being  pufhed  by  another  from  our  place,  we  muft  re¬ 
fill,  exerting  force  ;  and  that  our  refiftance  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  this  other  man  has  not  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
pofe,  we  fay,  that  the  quiefeent  body  refills  being  put 
in  motion,  and  that  its  inertia  is  difeovered  by  the  di- 
minuti'  made  in  the  motion  of  the  impelling  body  t 
and  upon  the  authority  of  this  vis  inertia  as  a  firft  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  phenomena  of  impulfion  are  explained,  and 
the  law  of  equal  adion  and  readion  is  eftablilhed. 

But  all  this  procedure  is  in  contradidion  to  the  rules 
of  indudive  logic  ;  and  the  obfeurity  and  confufiou 
which  has  arifen  from  this  original  mifconception,  the 
confequent  incongruity  of  language,  and  the  aukward 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  botch  and  accommo¬ 
date  it  to  the^real  ftate  of  things,  have  occafioned  a 
difpute,  and  the  only  difpute,  in  natural  phiiofophy 
which  has  not  yet  been  fettled,  and  never  can  be  fet¬ 
tled,  while  fuch  mifconceptions  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main.  ^ 

If  the  word  inertia  be  taken  as  exprefiing,  not  a  qua  -  hs  proper 
lity  of  matter,  but  a  law  of  human  judgment  refped-  meaning, 
ing  matter,  as  exprefling  our  necefiity  of  inferring  the  ai1 
agency^  of  a  moving  force  whenever  we  obferve  a  change  amP*c* 
of  motion,  all  difficulties  will  vanifh,  and  the  equality 
of  adion  and  readion  will  be  inferred,  as  it  fhould  be, 
from  the  phenojnena  of  collifion.  There  will  be  infer¬ 
red  a  vis  tnfita  carport  impellent's ,  not  quJ  moventi9  but 
qua  corporis  and  this  inference  will  carry  us  through  all 
the  myfleries  of  corporeal  adion,  as  it  conduded  Sir 


Ifaac  Newton  in  his  grand  refearchcs. 

Let  us  juil  confider  how  we  reafon  ( 
in  a  new  cafe.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  “ 
magnets  fattened  on  the  ends  of  two 
long  wooden  laths  AE,  BF,  which 
turn  horizontally  on  pivots  C,  D,  like 
compafs  needles,  with  their  noith  poles 
fronting  each  other,  1 2  inchc3  apart  ; 
and  let  A  be  pufhed  towards  B,  fo 
that  it  would  move  uniformly  with  the  ^ 
velocity  of  two  inches  in  a  fecond. 

The  phenomena  which  have  been  ob - 
ferved  are  as  follow:  A  will  gradually 
diminifh  its  velocity  ;  and  when  it  has 
advanced  about  nine  inches,  will  flop 
completely.  B,  in  the  mean  time, 
will  gradually  acquire  motion  \  and  E 
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Mechanical  when  it  has  advanced  about  nine  inches,  will  have  a 
^  toop  y  velocity  of  about  two  inches  per  fecond,  with  which 
it  will  continue  to  move  uniformly.  Now  what  is  in¬ 
ferred  from  thefe  phenomena  ?  Becaufe  the  motion  of 
A  is  gradually  retarded,  we  infer  that  a  retarding 
force,  that  is,  a  force  in  the  direction  BA  has  a&ed 
on  it.  And  lince  this  would  not  have  happened  if  B 
had  not  been  there,  and  always  happens  when  B  is 
there,  we  infer  that  B  is  either  its  caufe  or  the  occa- 
fion  of  its  a&ion.  The  vulgar  fay  that  B  repels  A  ; 
fo  fay  the  dynamics.  The  abettors  of  invifible  fluids 
fay,  that  a  ftream  of  fluid  {{Tiling  from  B  impels  A  in 
the  oppofite  dire&ion.  All  naturalifts  agree  in  faying, 
that  an  active  force  connected  with  B  has  deflroyed 
the  motion  of  A,  and  confider  this  curious  phenomenon 
as  the  indication  and  chara&eriftic  of  a  difeovery.  The 
fame  inference  is  made  from  the  motion  produced  in 
B  :  it  is  confidered  by  all  as  effe&ed  by  a  force  exeited 
or  occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  A  ;  and  the  dyna¬ 
mics  and  the  vulgar  fay  that  A  repels  B.  And  both 
parties  conclude,  from  the  equal  changes  made  on  both 
bodies,  that  the  changing  forces  are  equal :  here  ac¬ 
knowledging,  that  they  obferve  an  equality  of  a&ion 
and  readion  ;  and  they  add  this  to  the  other  inftances 
of  the  extent  of  this  law  of  motion. 

All  this  while  no  one  thinks  of  the  inertia  or  ina&i- 
vity  of  B,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conclude  this  to  be  a 
curious  inftance  of  its  a&ivity ;  and  moft  people  con¬ 
clude  that  both  bodies  carry  about  with  them  a  vis  in - 
both  when  at  reft;  and  when  in  motion, 
ft  is  doubt-  other  phenomena  give  unqucftionable  evidence 
ful  whether  that,  in  ordinary  collifions,  there  is  the  fame  changes 

talahas0”"  mot*on?  Produced  without  mathematical  contad, 
as  the  fame  inferences  muft  be  drawn  ;  and  a  fcrupulous 
natural! ft  will  doubt  whether  contad  fhould  make  any 
change  in.  our  reafoningf  on  the  fubjed,  and  whether 
adual  centad  ever  has  been  or  can  be  obferved.  He 
will  alfo  be  convinced,  that  while  this  is  the  general, 
or  perhaps  univerfal,  procefs  of  nature  in  producing 
motion  by  impulfe,  all  explanations  of  the  adioR  of 
bodies  e  dijlanti ,  by  the  intervention  of  ethers  and  other 
invifible  fluids,  are  nothing  but  multiplying  the  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  for  in  place  of  one  fad,  the  approach  of  one 
magnet  (for  inftance)  to  another,  they  fubftitute  mil* 

'  lions  of  unfeen  impulfes,  each  of  which  equally  needs 
an  explanation.  And  if  this  fluid  be  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  effeds  by  any peculiarity  in  its  cqnftitution,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Newton’s  elaftic  ether  propofed  by  him 
to  explain  gravitation,  the  hypothefis  fubititutes,  in 
the  mod  unqualified  manner,  millions  of  fimilar  pheno¬ 
mena  for  the  one  to  Le  explained  ,•  for  there  is  the 
fame  want  of  a  fecond  fluid  in  order  to  prodnee  that 
mutual  recefs  of  the  particles  of  the  ether  which  con- 
ftitutes  its  elafticity. 

The  quality  And  this  feems  to  be  the  limit  to  our  inquiries  into 
of  bodies  all  the  claffes  of  natural  phenomena.  We  find  the 

thevraffe£t  mai[5s  °r  the  Part'cles  of  endued  in  faft  with 

«herbcdies^uallt,e3  whlch  affeft  the  ftate  other  particles  or 
h  inferu-  mafles,  at  fmaller  or  at  greater  diftances  from  each 
table  by  us  other  according  to  certain  general  rules  or  laws.  This 
ultimate  ftep  in  the  conftitution  of  tilings  is  inferu- 
table  by  us.  It  is  arrogance  in  the  higheft  degree  for 
us  to  fay,  that  becaufe  we  do  not  comprehend  how 
there  is  inherent  in  a  body  any  quality  by  which  ano¬ 
ther  body  may  be  afleded  at  any  diftaoce  from  it, 


tatft  has 
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therefore  no  fuch  quality  it  pojtlle.  It  is  no  lefs  fo  Mechanical 
to  fay,  that  matter  has  no  adive  property  but  that  ofPhilofophy. 
moving  other  matter  by  impulfe  ;  and  that  becaufe  |t 
^  may  be  fo  moved,  and  alfo  by  the  agency  of  our  own 
%  minds,  therefore,  when  it  is  not  moved  by  impulfe,  it 
is  moved  by  minds.  The  fame  almighty  fiat  which 
brought  a  particle  of  matter  into  exiftence  could  bring 
thote  qualities  equally  into  exiftence  ;  and  the  how  in 
both  13  equally  beyond  our  comprehenfion. 

.  Bn.l>  on  other  hand,  we  muft  guard  againft  the Thhfhould 
incurious  refting  on  this  confideration  as  a  flop  to  fur- not,  how- 
ther  inquiry.  There  may  be  fpecies  of  matter  poffef-ever«  ftoP 
fed  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  which  not  with- ia~ 
Handing  is  not  cognifable  by  our  fenfes.  All  the  pro.^1^ 
perties  of  matter  are  not  known  to  a  perfon  who  is 
both  deaf  and  blind ;  and  beings  poffeffed  of  more 
fenfes  may  perceive  matter  where  we  do  not;  and 
many  phenomena  may  really  be  produced  by  the  adion 
of  intervening  matter,  which  we,  from  indolence  or 
from  hafte,  aferibe  to  the  agency  of  inherent  forces, 
lhe  naduftry  of  philofophers  has  already  difeovered 
intermedia  in  fome  cafes.  It  is  now  certain  that  air 
is  the  conveyer  of  found,  and  it  is  almoft  certain  that  ' 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  light.  Let  us  therefore  in* 
ddge  conjedures  of  this  kind,  and  examine  the  con- 
jedures  by  the  received  laws  of  motion,  and  rejed 
them  when  we  find  the  fmaileft  inconfiftency  ;  and  ai-' 
ways  keep  in  mind  that  even  the  moft  coincident  with 
the  phenomena  is  ftill  but  a  pofiibility. 

We  may  conclude  the  whole  of  thefe  obfervationsThefcob- 
with  the  remark,  that  thefe  queftions  about  the  adivity  fervation# 
or  inaftivity  of  matter  are  not  phyfical,  but  metaphy-  are  not 
fical.  Natural  philofophy,  it  is  true,  commonly  takes 
it  for  granted  that  matter  is  wholly  inaftive  ,  but  it  isphyfol  * 
not  of  any  moment  in  phyfics  whether  this  opinion  is 
true  or  falfe  ;  whether  matter  is  afted  on  according  to  - 
certain  laws,  or  whether  it  afts  of  itfelf  according  to 
the  fame  laws,  makes  no  difference  to  the  natural  phi- - 
lofopher.  It  is  his  bulinefs  to  diteover  the  laws  which  • 
really  obtain,  and  to  apply  thefe  to  the  folution  of 
fubordinate  phenomena  i  but  whether  thefe  laws  arife 
from  the  nature  of  fome  agent  external  to  matter,  or 
whether  matter  itfelf  i3  the  agent,  are  queftions  which 
may  be  above  his  comprehenfion,  an.d  do  not  imme- 
d lately  concern  his  proper  bufinefs. 

The  account  we  have  now  given  of  natural  philofo- The  above 
phy  points  out  to  us  in  the  plaineft  manner  the  way  inacc°unt 
which  the  ftudy  muft  be  profecuted,  and  the  helps  !’oin’s  ous 
which  muft  be  taken  from  other  branches  of  human  !i‘e  „ 
knowledge.  of 

The  caufes,  powers,  forces,  or  by  whatever  name  "  8? 
we  choofe  to  exprefs  them,  which  produce  the  mecha- This  me- 
nical  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  are  not  obferved  and  ‘I'015  fnr" 
are  known  to  us  only  in  the  phenomena  themfdves.plaTned'ard 
Our  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers  of  nature  exempt  ’ 
muft  therefore  keep  pace  with  our  knowledge  of  thefied- 
motions,  and  indeed  is  nothing  different  from  it.  In 
order  to  difeover  and  determine  the  forces  by  which 
the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  tound  the  earth  we 
muft  know  her  motions.  To  a  terreftrial  fpedator 
fhe  appears  to  deferibe  an  ellipfe,  having  the  earth  in 
one  focus  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  earth  is  car¬ 
ried  round  the  fun,  and  the  moon’s  real  path,  in  ab- 
folute  fpacc,  is  a  much  more  complicated  figure.  Till 
we  know  this  figure,  and  the  variations  in  the  velocity 

with 
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Mechanical  with  winch  it  ij  defcribel,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
Hulofophy  forces  which  actuate  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 
u  ^  When  Newton  fays  that  the  forces  by  which  (he  is 

The  mean-  retained  in  this  elliptical  orbit  are  directed  to  the 
ing  of  fome  earth,  what  does  he  mean?  Only  this,  that  the  de- 
terms  ufed  fleftion  from  that  uniform  redilineal  motion  which 
thccelef- wou^  otherwife  have  performed  are  always  in  this 
r  ial  mo-  direction.  In  like  manner,  when  he  fays  that  thefe 
nons.  forces  are  inverfdy  proportionate  to  the  fquarea  of  her 
riiftauces  from  the  earth,  he  only  means  that  the  de- 
iledions  made  in  equal  times  in  different  pnrts  of  her 
motion  are  in  this  proportion.  Thefe  defle&ions  are 
confnlered  as  the  charaderillics  and  meafures  of  the 
forces.  We  imagine  that  we  have  made  all  plain  when 
we  call  this  indicated  caufe  a  tendency  to  the  earth  ; 
but  we  have  no  notion  of  this  tendency  to  the  eatth 
different  from  the  approach  itfclf.  This  word  ten¬ 
dency,  fo  fafhionable  among  the  followers  of  Sir  lfaac 
Newton,  is  perverted  from  its  pure  and  original  fenfe. 
*Tendere  verfus  folem ,  is,  in  the  language  of  Rome,  and 
alfo  of  Newton,  to  go  towards  the  fun  ;  but  we  now 
ufe  the  words  tend ,  tendency ,  to  figtnfy,  not  the  approach , 
but  the  caufe  of  this  approach.  And  when  called  upon 
to  fpeak  ftill  plainer,  we  defert  the  fafe  paths  of  plain 
language,  and  we  exprefs  ourfelves  by  metaphor ; 
fpeaking  of  nifus,  cenatus  Jefe  mutuo  accedende ,  vis  centric 
peta ,  & c.  When  thefe  expreffions  have  become  fami¬ 
liar,  the  original  fenfe  of  the  word  is  forgotten,  and 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  words  never  had  ano¬ 
ther  meaning  ;  and  this  metaphor,  fprung  from  the 
poverty  of  language,  becomes  a  fruitful  fource  of 
mifconception  and  miftake.  The  only  way  to  fecure 
ourfelves  againft  fuch  myftrcnl  notions  as  are  introdu¬ 
ced  by  thefe  means  into  philofophy,  is  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  way  in  which  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  fancied  powers  ;  and  then  we  fee  that  their 
names  are  only  names  for  phenomena,  and  that  uni- 
verfal  gravitation  is  only  an  univerfal  mutual  approach 
among  the  parts  of  the  folar  fyflem. 

The  abfur-  There  is  one  cafe  in  which  we  fondly  imagine  that 
dity  of  rea- we  know  the  caufe  independent  of  the  effedl,  and  that 
Ibning  a  we  have  predicted  the  phenomenon  a  priori ;  we 

mean  the  cafe  of  impulfe  :  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are 
fo  prone  to  reduce  every  thing  to  cafes  of  impulfion, 
and  that  we  have  fallen  upon  all  thefe  fubterfuge3  of 
ethers  and  other  fubtile  fluids.  But  we  might  have 
faved  ourfelves  all  this  trouble ;  for  after  having,  by 
much  falfe  reafoning  and  gratuitous  afiumptions,  fhown 
that  the  phenomenon  in  queftion  might  have  been produ - 
cedby  impulfe,  we  are  no  nearer  our  purpofe,  becaufc 
that  property  by  which  matter  in  motion  puts  other 
matter  in  motion,  is  known  to  us  only  by  and  in  the 
elfeft. 

w  e  Know  The  fair  and  logical  dedu&ion  from  all  this  is,  that 
nothing  of  we  mud  not  expe&  any  knowledge  of  the  powers,  of 
the  imme-  nature,  the  immediate  caufe3  of  the  motions  of  bodies, 
dtate  caufe*  means  ©f  a  knowledge  of  the  motions  them- 

cxcept  by*a^ve8  >  anc*  that  CVCI7  miftake  in  the  motions  is  ac¬ 
knowledge  companied  by  a  fimilar  miftake  in  the  caufes,  It  is 
of  the  mo-  impoffible  to  demonftrate  or  explain  the  gravitation  of 
tionsthem-  tjie  p]anet8  to  him  who  is  ignorantof  the  properties  of 
the  ellipfe,  or  the  theory  of  gunnery  to  him  who  does 
not  know  the  parabola. 

A  notion  has  of  late  gained  ground,  that  a  man 
may  become  a  natural  philofopher  without  mathema- 
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tical  knowledge  ;  but  this  is  entertained  by  none  who  Mechanical 
have  any  mathematics  themfelves  *r  and  furely  thofe  11 1;  °P_  ^ 
who  are  ignoiant  of  mathematics  fhould  not  be  fu-  ^ 
ftained  as  judges  in  this  matter.  We  need  only  appeal  A  man  can¬ 
to  fa&.  It  is  only  in  thofe  parts  of  natural  philofo- not  be  a 
phy  which  have  been  mathematically  treated,  that  the  fal°phhof»- 
inveftigations  have  been  carried  on  with  certainty,  f»c-pher  wjth- 
cefs,  and  utility.  Without  this  guide,  we  mu  ft  expeftout  being  a 
nothing  but  a  fchool-boy’s  knowledge,  refembling  that  mathematic 
of  the  man  who  takes  up  his  religious  creed  on  theCiaa* 
authority  of  his  prieft,  and  can  neither  give  a  reafon 
for  what  he  imagines  that  he  believes,  nor  apply  it 
with  confidence  to  any  valuable  purpofe  in  life.  We 
may  read  and  be  amufed  with  the  trifling  or  vague 
writings  of  a  Noilet,  a  Fergufon,  or  a  Prieftley ;  but 
we  fhall  not  underftand,  nor  profit  by  the  truths  com¬ 
municated  by  a  Newton,  a  D’Alembert,  or  De  la 
Grange. 

Thefe  obfervations,  on  the  other  hand,  (how  U3  the 
mture  of  the  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired,  and* 
the  rank  which  natural  philofophy  holds  among  the 
fciences.  94 

Motions  are,  the  real  and  only  objc6ls  of  our  obfer-The  no¬ 
vation,  the  only  fubje&s  of  qur  difeuflion.  In  motion*1™*^  0m 
is  included  no  ideas  but  thofe  of  fpace  and  time,  0bjc<5ts 

fubjedls  of  pure  mathematical  difquifltion.  As  foon,  Gf  obferva- 
therefore,  as  we  have  difeovered  the  fa&,  the  fnotion,tion,  are 
all  our  future  reafonings  about  this  motion  are  purely 
mathematical,  depending  only  on  the  affe&ions  of [hematical 
figure,  number,  and  proportion,  and  mufl  carry. along tiifquifition* 
with  them  that  demonftration  and  irrefiftible  evidence 
which  is  the  boaft  of  that  fcience.  To  this  are  we 
indebted  for  that  accuracy  which  is  attained,  and  the 
progrefa  which  has  been  made  in  fome  branches  of 
mechanical  philofophy  ;  for  when  the  motions  are  di- 
ftin&ly  and  minutely  underftood,  and  then  confiJercd 
only  as  mathematical  quantities,  iadependent  of  all 
phyfical  confiderations,  and  we  proceed  according  to 
the  juft  rules  of  mathematical  reafoning,  we  need  not 
fear  any  intricacy  of  combination  or  multiplicity  of 
fteps  ;  wc  are  certain  that  truth  will  accompany  us,  even 
though  we  do  not  always  attend  to  it,  and  will  emerge 
in  our  final  propofition,  in  the  fame  manner  as  wc  fee 
happen  in  a  long  and  intricate  algebraic  analyfis.  95- 

Mechanical  philofophy,  therefore,  which  is  cultivated  Mechan-caJ 
in  this  way,  is  not  a  fyftem  of  probable  opinions,  but  fhu^cultil 
a  difciplina  accurata>  a  demonftrative  fcience.  To  pof-  vatcd  iga 
fefj  it,  however,  in  this  form,  requires  confiderable  demo  ftra- 
preparation.  The  mere  elements  of  geometry  and  al- tive  fcience. 
gebra  are  by  no  means  fuffiefent.  Newton  could  not 
have  proceeded  fine  Ufua  matheji  facem  prefer  ente  and, 

in  creating  a  new  fcience  of  phyfics,  he  was  obliged  to 
fearch  for  and  difeover  a  new  fource  of  mathematical  . 
knowledge.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  tafte  forTj^iamen. 
the  mathematical  fciences  has  fo  prodigioufly  declined  table  decay 
in  this  country  of  late  years  ;  and  that  Britain,  which  of  matbe- 
formcrly  took  the  lead  in  natural  philofophy,  fhould 
now  1>€  the  country  where  they  are  leaft  cultivated. 

Few  among  us  know  more  than  a  few  elementary  doc¬ 
trines  of  equilibrium  *,  while,  on  the  continent,  we  find 
many  authors  who  cultivate  the  Newtonian  philofophy 
with  great  afiiduity  and  fuccefs,  and  whofe  writings 
are  confulted  as  the  fountains  of  knowledge  by  all  our 
countrymen  who  have  occafion  to  employ  the  difeo- 
veries  in  natural  philofophy  in  the  arts  of  life.  It  is 

to 
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Mechanical  to  the  foreign  writers  that  we  have  recourfe  in  our 
Philofophy  feminariea,  even  for  elementary  treatifes ;  and  while 
the  continent  has  fupplied  us  with  moft  elaborate  and 
ufeful  treatifes  on  various  articles  in  phyfical  aftrono- 
nomy,  practical  mechrinicSj  hydraulics,  and  optics, 
there  has  not  appeared  in  Britain  half  a  dozen  treatifes 
worth  coafulting  for  thefe  lad  forty  years  ;  and  this 

the  anr>leftn0tW^^^an^in^  t‘^ie  unPara^e^  munificence  of  our 
encourage-  Preknt  fovereign,  who  has  given  more  liberal  patro- 
menf  from  nage  to  the  cultivators  of  mathematical  philofophy, 
the  crown,  and  indeed  of  fcience  in  general,  than  any  prince  in 
Europe.  The  magnificent  eftablifhments  of  Louis XIV. 
originated  from  his  infatiable  ambition  and  defire  of 
univerfal  influence,  directed  by  the  fagacious  Colbert. 
And  Hi 8  patronage  being  exerted  according  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  plan  in  the  eftablifhment  of  penfioned  academics, 
and  in  procuring  the  combined  efforts  of  the  mojl  emi¬ 
nent  of  all  countries,  his  exertions  made  a  confpicuous 
figure,  and  filled  all  Europe  with  his  eulogifls.  But 
all  this  was  done  without  the  fmalleft  felf- denial,  or  re¬ 
trenchment  of  his  own  pleafures,  the  expences  being 
furnifhed  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  a  great  and 
oppreffed  nation  ;  whereas  the  voyages  of  difeovery, 
the  expenfive  obfervations  and  geodetical  operations  in 
Britain,  and  the  nurnberlefs  unheard-of  penfions  and 
encouragements  given  to  men  of  fcience  and  activity, 
were  all  furnifhed  out  of  the  private  eftate  of  our  ex¬ 
cellent  fovereign,  who  feems  to  delight  in  repaying, 
by  every  ftrvice  in  his  power,  the  attachment  of  a 
loyal  and  happy  nation.  It  is  therefore  devoutly  to 
be  wifhed  that  his  patriotic  efforts  were  properly  fe- 
conded  by  thefe  whom  they  are  intended  to  ferve,  and 
that  the  tade  for  the  mathematical  fciences  may  again 
turn  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  this  country  for  inflruction 
and  improvement.  The  prefent  feems  a  mod  favour¬ 
able  era,  while  the  amazing  advances  in  manu failures 
of  every  kind  feem  to  call  aloud  for  the  affiftance  of 
the  philofopher.  What  pleafure  would  it  have  given 
to  Newton  or  Halley  to  have  feconded  the  ingenious 
efforts  of  a  Watt,  a  Boulton,  a  Smeaton,  an  Arkwright, 
a  Dollond  ?  and  how  mortifying  is  it  to  fee  them  in¬ 
debted  to  the  fervices  of  a  Belidor,  a  Boffut,  a  Clai- 
raut,  a  Bofcovich  ? 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  this  digreffion,  and  re. 
turn  to  our  fubject. 

I^Iechanical  It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  mechani- 
jhi  ofoj  hy  cal  philofophy  is  almoft  wholly  a  mathematical  fhidy, 
wholly  a  an?  that  lt  1S  trt.be  ^ucce^sfully  profecuted  only  under 
jnathemati-t^ls/orrri :  kut  in  our  endeavours  to  initiate  the  young 
cal  ftudy.  beginner,  it  will  be  often  found  to  require  more  Headi¬ 
ngs  of  thought  than  can  generally  be  expected  for 
keeping  the  mind  engaged  in  fuch  abftract  fpecula- 
tiona.  The  object  presented  to  the  mind -is  not  readi¬ 
ly  apprehended  with  that  vivacity  which  is  neceffary 
for  enabling  us  to  reafon  upon  it  with  clearnefs  and 
deadinefs,  and  it  would  be  very  defirable  to  have  fome 
means  of  rendering  the  conception  more  eafy,  and  the 
Experi-  attention  more  lively.  This  may  be  done  by  exhibit- 
ments  are,  ing  to  the  eye  an  experiment,  which,  though  but  a 
however,  fingle  fad,  gives  us  a  fenhble  objed  of  perception, 

i!!fure^het0which  we  .can  corUeniPlate  remember  with  much 
attention  of raoye  ffeadinefs  than  any  mere  creature  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  We  could,  by  an  accurate  defeription,  give 
fuch  a  conception  of  a  room  that  the  hearer  fhouid 
perfectly  comprehend  our  narration  of  any  occurrence 
in  it :  but  one  moment’s  glance  at  the  room  would  be 
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infinitely  better.  It  .is  ufual  therefore  to  employ  ex- Experiment 
periments  to  afiift  the  imagination  of  the  beginner;  and  ta!  Phd°- 
mofl  courfe3  of  natural  philofophy  are  accompanied  , 

by  a  feries  of  fuch  experiments.  Such  experiments, 
conneded  by  a  flight  train  of  argumentative  difconrfe, 
may  even  ferve  to  give  a  notion  of  the  general  doc¬ 
trines,  fufiicient.  for  an  elegant  amufement,  and  even 
tending  to  excite  curiofity  and  engage  in  a  ferious 
profecution  of  the  fludy.  Such  are  the  ufual  courfes 
which  go.  by  the  name  of  experimental  philofophy  : 
but  this  is'  a  great  mifapplication  of  the  term  ;  fuch 
courfes  are  little  more  than  illujlratlom  of  known  doc¬ 
trines  by  experiments. 


young 

minds. 
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xpjeri mental  Philosophy  is  the  in vefligation  Experimesr* 
of  general  law3,  as  yet  unknown,  by  experiment;  andtaHhilolb- 
it  has  been  obferved,  under  the  article  Philosophy, phJ definfi<£ 
that  this  is  the  moft  infallible  (and  indeed  the  foie)  pUiuTd* 
way  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  This  is  ^ 
the  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum  ftrongly  recommended 
by  Lord  Bacon.  It  was  new  in  his  time,  though  not 
altogether  without  example  ;  for  it  is  the  procedure 
of  nature,  and  is  followed  whenever  curiofity  is  excited. 

There  was  even  extant  in  his  time  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  this  method,  viz.  the  Treatife  of  the 
Londllone,  by  Dr  Gilbert  of  Colchefter;  a  work  which 
has  hardly  been  excelled  by  any,  and  which,  when  we 
confider  its  date,  about  the  year  1580,  is  really  a  won- 
deiful  performance. 

The  mod  perfect  model  of  this  method  is  the  Op¬ 
tics  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Dr  Black’s  Effay  on  Mag- 
neffa  is  another  very  perfect  example.  Dr  Franklin’s 
Theory  of  Eledricity  is  another  example  of  great 
merit.  That  the  invedigation  is  not  complete,  nor 
the  conclusions  certain,  is  not  an  objedion.  The  me¬ 
thod  is  without  fault ;  and  a  proper  diredion  is  given 
to  the  mind  for  the  experiments  which  are  ftill  necef¬ 
fary  for  effablifhing  the  general  laws.  IOf 

It  were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  perfon  of  A  good 
talents  and  of  extenflve  knowledge  would  give  a  ttea-  trcaiik  on 
tife  on  the  method  of  inquiry  by  experiment;  Although  thfc-  mc\ho(i 
many  beautiful  and  fuccefsful  examples  have  been  given  by ’expert 
as  particular  branches  of  inquiry,  we  have  but  too  ment  vei  y 
many  initance*  of  very  inaccurate  and  inconclufive  in-neceflarD 
veil igat ions.  Experiments  made  at  random,  almoll 

without  a  view,  ferve  but  little  to  advance  our  know¬ 
ledge.  They  are  like  fhapelefs  lumps  of  done,  merely 
detached  from  the  rock,  but  dill  wanting  the  /kill  of 
the.  builder  to  fded  them  for  the  d-fferent  purpofes 
which  they  may  chance  to  ferve;  while  well  contrived 
experiments  are  blocks  cut  out  by  a  fkilful  workman, 
according  as  the  quarry  could  furnifh  them,  and  of 
forms  fuited  to  certain  determined  ufes  in  the  future 
edifice.  Every  little  feries  of  experiments  by  Mar- 
grraf  terminates  in  a  general  law,  while  hardly  any 
general  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  Humberlefs 
experiments  of  Pott.  Lord  Bacon  has  written  much 
on  this  fubject,  and  with  great  judgment  and  acute - 
nefs  of  diftintion  ;  but  he  has  exceeded  in  this,  and 
has  fatigued  his  readers  by  his  numerous  rules;  and 
there  is  in  all  his  philofophical  works,  and  particularly 
in  this,  a  quaintnefs  and  affectation  that  greatly  ob- 
feure  his  meaning,  fo  that  this  mod  valuable  r>art  of 
his  writings  is  very  little  read.  1  J(Tz 

A  formidable  objection  has  been  made  to  this  rre-An  °hjce- 
thod  of  inquiry*  Since  a  phyfical  law  h  only  the*'"' 
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The  objec* 
tion  an- 
fwered, 
-with  ex. 
amples 


i:xpenmen.cxprefiion  of  a  general  fad,  an!  Is  eftabliflied  only  in 
taL  confequencc  of  our  having  obferved  a  fimilarity  in  a 

p  '  *  great  number  of  particular  fads  ;  and  fince  the  great 
rule  of-indudive  logic  is  to  give  the  law  no  greater 
extent  than  the  indudion  on  which  it  is  founded— how 
comes  it  that  a  few  experiments  rrrtift.  be  received  as 
the  foundation  of  a  general  inference  ?  This  has  been 
anfwered  in  very  general  terms  in  the  article  Philoso¬ 
phy.  But  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  confider  the  fubjed  a 
little  more  particularly.  Our  obfervations  on  this 
fubjed  are  taken  from  in  the  differtation  on  evidence 
by  Dr  Campbell  in  his  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric . 

An  attentive  confideration  of.theobjeds  around  us, 
will  inform  us  that  they  are  generally  of  a  complicated 
nature,  not  only  as  confining  of  a  complication  ofithofe 
qualities  of  things  called  accidents,  fuch  as  gravity, 
ihowingthe mobility,  colour,  figure,  folidity,  which  are  common 
ceruint^oft0  bodies;  but  alfo  as  confiding  of  a  mixtuie  of  a 
this  rnode°  varit ty  of  fubftances,  very  different  in  their  nature  and 
of  inquiry,  properties ;  and  each  of  thefe  i3  perhaps  compounded 
of  ingredients  more  fimple. 

Moreover,  the  farther  we  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature,  we  find  the  more  rcafon  to  be  convinced  of 
her  conftaney  in  all  her  operations.  Like  caufes  have 
always  produced  like  effeds,  and  like  effeds  have  al¬ 
ways  been  preceded  by  like  caufes.  Inconfiancy 
fometimes  appears  in  Nature’s  worka  at  frjl  fight;  but 
a  more  refined  experience  fhows  us  that  this  is  but  an 
appearance,  and  that  there  is  no  inconfiancy  :  and  we 
explain  it  to  our  fatisfadion  in  this  way. 

Moll  of  the  ohjeds  being  of  a  complicated  nature, 
we  find,  on  an  accurate  fcrutiny,  that  the  effeds  aferi- 
bed  to  them  ought  often  to  be  folely  aferibed  to  one 
or  more  of  thefe  component  parts,  while  the  others 
either  do  not  contribute  to  them,  or  hinder  their  pro- 
dudion  ;  and  the  variety  of  nature  is  fo  great,  that 
hardly  any  two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  in 
every  refped  like  any  other.  On  all  thefe  accounts 
we  exped  diffimilitndes  in  the  phenomena  accompany- 
ing  perfedly  fimilar  treatment  of  different  fubjeds  of 
the  fame  kind  ;  but  we  find,  that  whenever  we  can  be 
affured  that  the  two  fubftances  are  perfedly  alike,  the 
phenomena  arifing  from  fimilar  treatment  are  the  fame  : 
and  long  and  extenfive  obfervation  teaches  us,  that  there 
are  certain  circumftances  which  infnre  us  in  the  per- 
fed  fimilarity  of  conftitution  of  fome  things.  When¬ 
ever  we  obferve  .the  tffed  of  any  natural  agent  on  one, 
and  but  one,  of  thefe,  we  invariably  exped  that  the 
fame  will  be  produced  on  any  other. 

Should  a  botanift  meet  with  a  plant  new  to  him, 
and  obferve  that  it  has  feven  monopetalous  flowers,  he 
will  conclude  with  the  utmoft  confidence  that  every 
phnt  of  this  fpecies  will  have  monopetalous  flowers ; 
but  be  will  not  fuppofe  that  it  will  have  feven,  and  no 
more  than  feven,  flowers.  Now  thefe  two  fads  feern 
to  have  no  difference  to  warrant  fuch  a  difference  in 
the  conclulion  ;  which  may  therefore  feem  capricious, 
fince  there  is  but  one  example  of  both. 

But  it  i3  not  from  this  example  only  that  he  draws 
the  conclufion.  Had  he  never  before  taken  notice  of 
any  plant,  he  would  not  have  reafoned  at  all  from 
thefe  remarks.  But  his  mind  runs  immediately  from 
this  unknown  fpecies  to  all  the  known  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  and  to  all  the  genera  of  the  fame  order;  and 
jhaving  expeiienced  in  the  figure  of  the  flower  an 


uniformity  in  every  fpeciefl,  genus,  and  order,  whicliE*P<!rim«ft- 
admits  of  no  exception,  but,  in  the  number  of  flowers,  ta*  phdo- 
a  variety  as  boundlefs  as  are  the  circumftances  of  foil, ,  _  f 

climate,  age,  and  culture,  he  learns  to  mark  the  dif¬ 
ference,  and  draws  the  above-mentioned  conclufions. 

Thus  we  learn,  that  perfect  uniformity  is  not  to  be 
expededfin  any  inftance  whatever,  becaufe  in  no  in- 
fiance  is  the  fimplicity  of  conftitution  fufficiently  great 
to  give  U3  affurance  of  perfed  uniformity  in  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  ;  and  the  utmoft  that  our  expe¬ 
rience  can  teach  us  is  a  quick  diferimination  of  thofe 
.circumftances  which  produce  the  occafional  varieties. 

The  nearer  that  our  invefligations  carry  us  to  the 
-knowledge  of  elementary  natures,  the  more  are  we  con*, 
vinced  by  general  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
operations  of  real  elements  ;  and  although  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  impofiible  for  us  ever  to  arrive  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fimplefl  elements  of  any  body,  yet  when 
any  thing  appears  fimple,  or  rather  fo  exadly  uniform* 
as  that  we  have  invariably  obferved  it  to  ptoduce  fimi¬ 
lar  effeds  on  difeovering  any  new  effed  of  this  fub* 
fiance,  we  conclude,  from  a  general  experience  of  the 
efficient,  a  like  conflancy  in  the  energy  as  to  the  reft* 

Fire  confumcs  wood,  melts  lead,  and  hardens  clay.  In 
thefe  inftances  it  ads  uniformly,  but  not  in  thefe  only. 

We  have  always  found,  that  whatever  of  any  fpecies  is 
confumed  by  it  in  one  inftance,  has  been  eonfumed  by 
it  on  trial  at  any  time.  If  therefore  a  trial  be  made 
for  the  firfl  time  of  its  influence  on  any  particular  fub- 
ftance,  he  who  makes  it  is  warranted  to  conclude  that 
the  effed,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  faithful  reprefen- 
tative  of  its  efFcds  on  this  fub (lance  in  all  p aft  and  fu¬ 
ture  ages.  This  conclufion  is  not  founded  on  this 
Angle  inftance,  but  upon  this  inftance  combined  with 
the  general  experience  of  the  regularity  of  this  element 
in  its  operations. 

This  general  conclufion,  therefore,  drawn  from  one 
experiment,  is  by  no  means  in  oppofition  to  the  great 
rule  of  indudive  logic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
mod  general  and  refined  application  of  it.  General 
laws  are  here  the  real  fubjed  of  confideration  ;  and  a 
law  flill  more  general,  viz.  that  nature  is  conjlant  in  all 
its  operations ,  is  the  inference  which  is  here  applied  as 
a  principle  of  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which  is 
itfelf  a  general  law,  viz.  that  nature  is  conjlant  in  this 
operation . 

The  foundation  of  this  general  inference  from  one 
experiment  being  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  it  is  evident 
that  experiments  mud  be  an  infallible  method  of  at¬ 
taining  to  the  knowledge  of  nature ;  and  we  need  only 
be  folicitous  that  we  proceed  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
the  great  rule  of  indudftive  logic ;  that  is,  the  fubjed 
muft  be  cleared  of  every  accidental  and  unknown  cir- 
cumftance,  and  put  into  a  fituation  that  will  reduce 
the  interefting  circumftance  to  a  (late  of  the  greateft 
pofiible  fimplicity.  Thus  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
event  will  be  a  faithful  representative  of  every  fimilar 
cafe:  and  unlefs  chis  be  done  in  the  preparation,  no¬ 
rthing  can  refultfrom  the  mod  numerous  experiments 
but  uncertainty  and  mi (lakes.  104 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  mechanical  Mathema- 
philofophy  would  feem  to  indicate  that  experiment 
was  not  of  much  ufe  in  the  farther  profccution  of  it.  ^ £ 

The  two  laws  of  motion,  with  the  afli (lance  of  mathe-  CXperi* 
matics,  feem  fully  adequate  to  the  explanation  of  every  meat. 

phenomenon; 
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ffxpcrirrfen. phenomenon  ;  and  To  they  are  fco  a  certain  degree .  But 
*  fo^h^°  th*8  ^e£ree  *8  as  7^  very  limited.  Our  mathematical 
c  _(.°  i  knowledge,  great  as  it  is  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
former  times,  is  ftill  inefficient  for  giving  accurate 
folutions  even  of  very  Ample  (comparatively  fpeaking) 
queftions.  We  can  tell,  with  the  utmott  precifion, 
what  will  he  the  motions  cf  two  particles  of  matter, 
or  two  bodies,  which  aft  on  each  other  with  forces 
proportioned  to  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  inverfely  ; 
but  if  we  add  a  third  particle,  or  a  third  body,  afting 
by  the  fame  law,  the  united  fcience  of  all  Europe  can 
10j  only  give  an  approximation  to  the  folution. 

Experiment  What  is  to  be  done  then  in  the  cafes  which  come 
is  often  the  continually  before  us,  where  millions  of  particles  are 
fource6*  a&in£  at  °nce  on  each  other  in  every  variety  of  fitu- 

3U  cc'  ation  and  didance  ?  How  fhall  we  determine,  for  in- 

ftance,  the  motion  of  water  through  a  pipe  or  fluice 
when  urged  by  a  pifton  or  by  its  own  weight  ?  wh  t  will 
be  its  velocity  and  direftion  ?  It  is  impoffible,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  mathematical  knowledge,  to  tell  with 
any  precifion  or  certainty.  And  here  we  mull  have 
recourfe  to  experiment.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  muff 
the  experiment  be  made  in  every  poffible  variety  of 
fituation,  depth,  figure,  preffiire  ?  or  is  it  poffible  to 
find  out  any  general  rules,  founded  on  the  general  hws 
of  motion,  and  rationally  deduced  from  them  ?  Or,  if 
this  cannot  be  accomplffhed,  will  experiment  itfelf  fur- 
nifh  any  general  coincidences  which  fhow  fuch  mutual 
dependences,  that  we  may  confider  them  as  indications 
of  general  prnciples,  though  fubordinate,  complicated, 
and  perhaps  infcrutable  >  This  can  be  difeovered  by 
so6  experiment  alone. 

Accurate  The  attention  of  philofophers  has  been  direfted  to 
experi-  each  of  thefe  three  chances,  and  confiderable  progrefs 
noTalways  ^as  ^een  mac^e  *n  them  Numerous  experiments 
bemadc.  ^ave  been  made,  almoft  fuffi  ient  to  dire  ft  the  praftice 
in  many  important  cafes,  without  the  help  of  any  rule 
or  principle  whatever  But  there  are  many  cafe3,  and 
thefe  of  by  far  the  greatefl  importance,  fuch  as  the 
motion  of  a  fhip  impelled  by  the  winds,  refitted  by  the 
Wdter,  and  totted  by  the  waves,  where  dittinft  experi- 
10y  ments  cnnnrt  be  made. 

Example  of  "Nekton  Bernoulli,  D’Alembert,  and  others,  have 
the  necefli-  laboured  hard  to  deduce  from  the  laws  of  motion  rules 
tyofexpe-  for  determining  what  may  be  called  the  average  mo- 
tion  of  water  in  thefe  circumttances,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  define  the  path  or  motion  of  any  individual 
particle  ;  and  they  have  aftually  deduced  many  rules 
which  have  a  great  degree  of  probability.  It  may 
here  be  aflccd,  why  do  you  fay  probability  ?  the  rules, 
as  far  as  they  go,  fhould  be  certain.  So  they  are  : 
they  are  ftrift  dedtiftions  from  their  premifTes.  But 
the  premittes  are  only  j uppojitions ,  of  various  degrees  of 
probability,  aftumed  in  order  to  Amplify  the  circum- 
'ftanceo  of  the  cafe,  and  to  give  room  for  mathematical 
reafoning  ;  therefore  thefe  deduftions,  thefe  rules,  mutt: 
be  examined  by  experiment.  Some  of  the  fuppotttions 
are  fuch  as  can  hardly  be  refufed,  and  the  rules  dedu¬ 
ced  from  them  are  found  to  tally  precifely  with  the 
phenomena.  Such  is  this,  “  that  the  velocities  of 
i filling  water  in  ttmilar  circumttances  are  in  the  fub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  preflures.”  And  this  rule  gives 
a  moll  important  and  extenfive  information  to  the  en¬ 
gineer.  Other  fuppotttions  are  more  gratuitous,  and 
the  rules  deduced  from  them  are  kfs  coincident  with 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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the  phenomena.  The  patient  and  Tagacioiis  Newton  Experimeii 

has  repeatedly  failed  in  his  attempts  to  determine  what 

is  the  abfolute  velocity  of  water  ittiiing  from  a  hole  in  •  ■« 

the  bottom  of  a  tettfel  when  urged  by  its  weight  alone, 

and  the  attempts  of  the  others  have  hardly  fuceeeded 

better.  Experiment  is  therefore  abfolutely  neccftary 

on  this  head. 

Thofe  who  have  aimed  at  the  difeovery  of  rules 
purely  experimental  on  this  fubjeft,  have  aifo  been 
pretty  fuccefsful ;  and  the  Chevalier  Buat  has,  from 
comparifon  of  an  immenfe  variety  of  experiments  ma  le 
by  himfelf  and  various  authors,  deduced  an  empirical 
rule,  which  will  not  be  found  to  deviate  from  truth 
above  one  part  in  ten  in  any  cafe  which  ha3  yet  come 
to  our  knowledge. 

This  inlhnce  may  ferve  to  fhow  the  life  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  mechanical  philofophy.  It  is  proper  in  all 
cafes  by  way  of  illuftratton  ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  in  moft,  either  as  the  foundation  of  a  chaiafter- 
iftic  of  a  particular  clafs  of  phenomena,  or  as  argu¬ 
ment  in  fupport  of  a  particular  doftrine.  Hydrotta- 
tics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  magnetifm,  electricity, 
and  optics,  can  hardly  be  ftudied  in  any  other  way  ; 
and  they  are  at  prefent  in  an  imperfeft  ftate,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  continual  improvement  by  the  labours  of  expe¬ 
rimental  philofophers  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  j0g 

Having  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  given  a  pretty  The  advan* 
full  enumeration  of  the  different  fubjefts  which  are  tota'\j^e' 
be  conttdered  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  it 
Will  not  be  necefiary  to  fpend  much  time  in  a  detail  of  of  phiiolo- 
the  advantages  which  may  reafonably  be  expefttd  fr  mphy 
a  fucceftful  profecution  of  this  ftudy  It  ftands  in  no 
need  of  panegyric :  its  intimite  conneftion  with  the 
arts  gives  it  a  fufficient  recommendation  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  perfon.  It  is  the  foundation  of  many 
arts,  and  it  gives  liberal  affiftance  to  all.  Indebted  to 
them  for  its  origin  and  birth,  it  has  ever  retained  its 
filial  attachment,  and  repaid  all  their  favours  with  the 
moft  partial  afftftion.  I0^ 

To  this  fcience  the  navigator  muft  have  recourfe  In  navig** 
for  that  aftronomical  knowledge  which  enables  himtlon* 
to  find  his  place  in  the  trncklefs  ocean  :  and  although 
very  fmaii  ferapg  of  this  knowledge  are  fufficient  for  the 
mere  pilot,  it  is  necefTary  that  the  ftudy  be  profecuted 
to  the  utmoft  by  fome  perfons.  that  the  unlearned  pilot 
may  get  that  fbnnty  pittance  which  muft  direft  hi* 
routine.  The  few  pages  of  tables  of  the  fun’s  decli¬ 
nation,  which  he  ufes  every  day  to  find  his  latitude, 
required  the  fuccefiive  and  united  labours  of  all  the 
aftronomers  of  Europe  to  make  them  tolerably  exaft  5 
and  in  order  to  afeertain  his  longitude  with  precifion, 
it  required  all  the  genius  of  a  Newton  to  deteft  the 
lunar  irregularities,  and  bring  them  within  the  power 
of  the  calculator  ;  and,  till  this  was  done,  the  refpeftive 
pofition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  could  not  be 
afeertained.  Vain  would  have  been  the  attempt  to  do 
this  by  geodaetical  furveys  independent  of  aflronomical 
obfervation.  It  is  only  from  the  moft  refined  mecha¬ 
nics  that  we  can  hope  for  fure  principles  to  direft  us 
in  the  conftrufticn  and  management  of  a  (hip,  the 
boaft  of  human  art,  and  the  great  means  of  union  and 
communication  between  the  different  quarters  of  the 

globe-  .  ir® 

A  knowledge  of  mechanics  not  much  inferior  to  Fn  architect 

this  is  necefTary  for  enabling  the  architeft  to  executefure, 
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Ex}  erimen-fome  of  his  greatell  works,  fuch  as  the  ereCtiori  of 
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domes  and  arches,  which  depend  on  the  niceft  adjuft- 
ment  ot  equilibrium.  Without  this  he  cannot  unite 
economy  with  ftrength;  and  his  works  mult  either  be 
clumfy  mafles  or  flimfy  fhclls. 

The  effeCls  of  artillery  cannot  be  underflood  or  fe- 
cured  without  the  fame  knowledge. 

The  whole  employment  of  the  engineer,  civil  or  mi¬ 
litary,  is  a  continual  application  of  almoft  every  branch 
of  mechanical  knowledge  ;  and  while  the  promifes  of 
a  Smeaton,  a  Watt,  a  Belidor,  maybe  confided  in  as 
if  already  performed,  the  numberlefs  failures  and  dif- 
appointments  in  the  mofl  important  and  coftly  projects 
fhow  U3  daily  the  ignorance  of  the  pretending  crowd 
of  engineers. 

The  microfcope,  the  fleam-engine,  the  thunder-rod, 
are  prefents  which  the  world  has  received  from  the  na¬ 
tural  philofopher  ;  and  although  the  compafs  and  telc- 
fcope  were  the  productions  of  chance,  they  would  have 
been  of  little  fervice  had  they  not  been  ftudied  and 
improved  by  Gilbert,  Halley,  and  Dollond. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  a/ts  alone  that  the  influence  of 
natural  philofophy  is  perceived  :  it  lends  its  aid  to 
every  fcience,  and  in  every  fludy. 

It  is  often  necefiary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  philo¬ 
fopher  in  difputes  concerning  property;  and  many  ex¬ 
amples  might  be  given  where  great  injustice  has  been 
the  confequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  judges.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  nature  might  have  prevented  many  difgrace- 
ful  condemnations  for  forcery. 

The  hiflorian  who  is  ignorant  of  natural  philofophy 
eafily  admits  the  miraculous  into  his  narrations,  ac¬ 
companies  thefe  with  his  reflections,  draws  confequen- 
ces  from  them,  and  fills  his  pages  with  prodigies, 
fables,  and  abfurdity. 

It  is  almoft;  needlcfs  to  fpeak  of  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  the  phyfician  from  this  ftudy.  So 
clofe  is  the  connection  between  it  and  medicine,  that 
our  language  has  given  but  one  name  to  the  naturalift 
and  to  the  medical  philofopher.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  his  ftudy  is  a  clofe  obfervation  of  the  laws  of  mate¬ 
rial  nature,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  precepts  to 
direCl  his  praCtice  in  the  noble  art  of  healing.  Du¬ 
ring  the  immaturity  of  general  knowledge,  while  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  wa3  the  only  ftudy  which  had  acquired 
any  juft  pretenfion  to  certitude  eicher  in  its  principles 
or  method  of  inveftigation,  the  phyficians  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  obje&sof  their  ftudy  within  its  province, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  get  a  more  diftinCl  view  of  it; 
and  they  endeavoured  to  explain  the  abftrnfe  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  animal  functions  by  reducing  them  all  to 
motions,  vibrations,  colli fions,  impulfes,  hydroftatic 
and  hydraulic  preflures  and  actions,  with  which  the 
mechanical  philofophem  were  fo  ardently  occupied  at 
that  time.  But  unfortunately  their  acquaintance  with 
nature  was  then  very  limited,  and  they  were  but  little 
habituated  to  the  rules  of  juft  reaffirming  ;  and  their 
attempts  to  explain  the  economy  of  animal  life  by  the 
laws  of  mechanics  did  them  but  little  fervice  either  for 
the  knowledge  of  difeafes  or  of  the  methods  of  cure. 
The  mechanical  theories  of  medicine,  which  had  confi- 
der;  ble  reputation  about  the  end  of  laft  century,  were 
many  of  them  very  ingenious,  and  had  an  impofing 
appearance  of  fymmetry  and  connection  ;  but  are  now 
forgotten,  having  all  been  formed  on  the  narrow  fup- 
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pofition  that  matter  was  fubjecl  only  to  mechanical  Experiment 
laws.  ta*  fftfi*0- 

But  the  difeovery  of  error  dimini  flies  the  chance  of  , 

again  going  wrong,  efpecially  when  the  caufe  of  error 
has  been  difeovered,  and  the  means  pointed  out  of 
detecting  the  millakes ;  and  the  vital  principle  mud 
combine  its  influence  with,  or  operate  on,  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  rude  matter.  It  appears  therefore  evident  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  material 
world  is  not  only  a  convenient,  but  a  necefiary,  accom- 
plifhment  to  the  phyfician.  We  are  fully  juftified  in 
this  opinion,  by  obferving  medical  authors  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  introducing  into  medicine  theories  boi rowed 
from  mechanical  philofophy,  which  they  do  not  under- 
ftand,  and  which  they  continually  mifappiy.  Appear¬ 
ance  of  reafoning  frequently  conceals  the  errors  in 
principle,  and  fcldom  fails  to  miflead. 

But  there  is  no  clafs  of  men  to  whom  this  fcience  [n  relig;on> 
is  of  more  fervice  than  to  thofe  who  hold  the  honour¬ 
able  office  of  the  teachers  of  religion.  Their  know 
ledge  in  their  own  fcience,  and  their  public  utility, 
are  prodigioufly  hurt  by  ignorance  of  the  general  frame 
and  conftitution  of  nature;  and  it  is  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  this  fcience  is  fo  generally  negle&ed  by 
them,  orconfldered  only  as  an  elegant  accomplifhment: 
nay,  it  is  too  frequently  ffiunned  as  a  dangerous  attain¬ 
ment,  as  likely  to  unhinge  their  own  faith,  and  taint 
the  minds  of  their  hearers.  We  hope,  however,  that 
few  are  either  fo  feebly  rooted  in  the  belief  of  the  great 
do&rinesof  religionas  to  fear  this,  or  of  minds  fo  bafe 
and  corrupted  as  to  adopt  and  inculcate  a  belief  which 
they  have  any  fufpicion  of  being  ill-founded.  But 
many  have  a  fort  of  horror  at  all  attempts  to  account 
for  the  events  of  nature  by  the  intervention  of  general 
caufes,  and  think  this  procedure  derogatory  to  the 
Divine  nature,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  do&rine  of 
his  particular  providence  ;  believing,  that  u  a  fparrow 
does  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  knowledge  of 
our  heavenly  Father.”  Their  limited  conceptions  can¬ 
not  perceive,  that,  in  forming  the  general  law,  the 
Great  Artift  did  at  one  glance  fe£  it  in  its  remoteft  and 
moll  minute  confequence,  and  adjuft  the  vaft  aflemblage 
fo  as  completely  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  His  pro¬ 
vidence.  There  never  was  a  more  eager  inquirer  into 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  more  ardent  admirer  of  its  glo¬ 
rious  Author,  than  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  fays,  that  be  will  always  think  more  highly  of 
the  (kill  and  powder  of  that  artifl  who  Ihould  conftruCi 
a  machine,  which,  being  once  fet  a  going,  would  of  it- 
felf  continue  its  motion  for  agesj  and  from  its  inherent 
principles  continue  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which, 
it  was  firft  contrived,  than  of  him  whofe  machine  re¬ 
quired  the  continual  aid  of  the  hand  which  firft  con- 
ftruCted  it.  It  is  owing  to  great  inattention  that  this, 
averfion  to  the  operation  of  fecondary  caufes  has  any 
influence  on  our  mind.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  fecondary  caufes  ?  How  do  we  infer  the 
agency  of  any  caufe  whatever  ?  Would  we  ever  have 
fuppofed  any  caufe  of  the  operations  of  nature,  had 
they  gone  on  without  any  order  or  regularity  l  Or  , 
would  fuch  a  chaos  of  events,  any  more  than  a  chaos 
of  exiftences,  have  given  us  any  notion  of  a  forming  and 
directing  hand  ?  No  furely.  We  fee  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  regular  and  unvaried  courfe  of  nature,  on? 
ly  becaufe  it  is  regular  and  unvaried.  The  philoffi* 
n  pher 
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KX’hT/rW  «Pre*s«  by  fayfng,  that  the  phenomena 
Tophy.  Procee^  hy  unalterably  laws.  Greatly  miftaken  there. 
— v- —  rorc  are  they  who  think  that  we  fuperfede  the  exig¬ 
ence  o^  mind  and  of  providence  when  we  trace  things 
to  t!.eir  caufe*.  A  phyfical  law  being  an  unvaried 
fa&,  is  an  indication,  and  the  ftrongeft  pofiible  indi¬ 
cation,  of  an  unerring  mind,  who  is  incapable  of  chancre, 
and  rriuft  do  to  day  what  He  always  did:  for  to  change 

*Fergufon's  is  to  deviate  from  what  i$  bed*.  The  oDerationa  ofuii- 

y,tu?‘Cn  u,rin-?  T',nd  wi!1  therefore  be  regular’ 2nd  invariable. 

rhyhcai  laws,  therefore,  or  fecondary  caufes,  are  the 
bed  proofs  of  unerring  wifdom.  Such  regularity  of 
condudl  is  univerfally  confidered  as  indications  of  wif- 
doni  among  men.  The  wife  man  is  known  by  the 
conftancy  of  his  conduct,  while  no  man  can  depend  on 
the  future  condud  of  a  fool. 

And  what  aftonifhing  evidences  of  wifdom  do  we 
not  obferve  in  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world? 

}  htJ  Wl11  ever  be  confidered  by  the  intelligent  philo- 
Xopher  as  the  moft  glorious  difplay  of  inconceivable 
wiUom,  which  has  been  able,  by  means  fo  few  and  fo 
iimple  to  produce  effCaS  which  by  their  grandeur 
aftonilh  our  feeble  underftandfngs,  and  by  their  inex- 
haurt.b  e  variety  elude  all  poffibility  of  enumeration. 

While  the  teachers  of  religion  remain  ignorant  of 
tne  beautiful  laws  of  nature,  the  great  charafteriftics 
o.  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
their  hearers  are  deprived  of  much  fuhlime  pleafure  ,• 

.  “  is  robbed  of  that  praife  which  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  enlightened  people;  and  the- only  wor- 
ifup  he  receives  is  tainted  with  mean  notions  of  his  at¬ 
tributes,  and  groundlefs  fears  of  his  power. 

Let  not  our  minds  be  haunted  with  fear  of  the  per- 
meious  effeds  of  philofophy,  in  confequence  of  the 
dreadful  explofion  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  lately 
niaoe  in  France.  The  ruffians  who  now  rule  in  that 
unhappy  country,  through  the  fupport  of  the  licen¬ 
tious  mob  of  Paris,  are  continually  imputing  to  the 
ll.umination  of  philofophy  the  ardour  which  now  ani¬ 
mates  them  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ;  and  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  faying,  that  juftice  and  morality  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  their  whole  phrafeology  is  equally  a 
perverfion  of  every  thing  in  language  and  in  fenti- 
1"ent- .  lhe  facred  name  of  philofophy  is  as  unfit  for 
their  faithlefs  and  bloody  mouths  as  the  names  of  li. 
berty  or  virtue,  and  is  equally  mifapplied.  No  won¬ 
der  that  religion  fled  from  the  torch  of  their  philo¬ 
fophy :  for  their  philofophy  confifts  exprefsly  in  the 
confounding  the  moft  diftinft  clafTes  of  phenomena  and 
of  beings,  in  affimilating  the  heavenly  animating  fpark 
within  us  to  a  piece  of  rude  matter,  and  in  degrading 
man  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and  thus  (hutting  out 
h.s  faireft  profpeds.  It  is  not  by  the  ordinary  dialec- 
tics  of  the  theologian  that  this  facrilegious  confufion 
can  be  reSitied  :  this  requires  an  intimate  acquaint- 
anee  w.th  what  is  chara&eriftic  of  mind,  and  what  is 
Ctiani&eriftic  Oi  matter,  and  a  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  generai  laws  which  regulate  the  appearances  in 
both  clafTes  of  objea.s.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  will  the 
divine  be  able  to  confute  the  deteftable  fophifms  of  Mi- 
rabeau  and  Diderot  and  the  other  foi-difant  fages  of 
i-rance  ;  and  perfuade  their  willing  hearers  to  “  render 


sics.  6 

unto  Csfar  the  things  that  are  Ctefar’s,  and  to  God  Experiment 
the  things  that  are  God’s.”  tal  Philo. 

But  be  Tides  thefe  advantages  which  accrue  to  diffe-  fopll,r‘  . 

rent  clafTes  of  men  from  this  ftudy,  there  are  fome  ef-  ’ 
feds  winch  are  general,  and  are  too  important  to  be 
palled  ever  unnoticed.  ^ 

lhat  fpirit  of  difpaffionate  experimental  inquiry  And1  in  o- 
which  has  fo  greatly  promoted  this  ftudy,  will  carry ther  *ci- 
with  it,  into  every  fubjeft  of  inquiry,  that  precifionencc3- 
and  that  conftant  appeal  to  fa  cl  and  experience  which 
chara&erife  it.  And  we  may  venture  to  afTert,  that 
the  fuperior  good  order  and  method  which  diftinguiffi 
lome  of  the  later  produftions  in  other  fciencea,  have 
_een  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  this  mathematical 
lpmt,  the  fuccefs  of  which  in  natural  philofophy  ha* 
gamed  it  credit,  and  thus  given  it  an  unperceived 
influence  even  over  thofe  who  have  not  made  it  the-r 
ftudy. 

The  truths  alfo  which  the  naturalift  difeovers  are  More  L 
fuch  as  do  not  in  general  afted  the  paffions  ef  men,  neral  al‘ 
and  have  therefore  a  good  chance  of  meeting  with  avanta£CR°f 
candid  reception.  Thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  men  philofjPhr- 
m  political  or  religious  ignorance,  cannot  eafily  fufped 
bad  confequences  from  improvements  in  this  fcience- 
and  if  they  did,  have  hardly  any  pretext  for  checking 
its  progrefii.  And  difeoveries  accuftom  the  mind  to  not 
velty  ;  and  it  will  no  longer  be  ftartled  by  any  confe¬ 
quences,  however  contrary  to  common  opinion  Thus 
the  way  is  paved  for  a  rational  and  difereet  fcepticifm 
and  a  free  inquiry  on  other  fubjeds.  Experiment’ 
not  authority,  will  be  confidered  as  the  left  of  truth  • 
and  under  the  guidance  of  fair  experience  we  need 
fear  no  ill  as  long  as  chc  laws  of  nature  remain  as  they 


Laflly,  fince  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  to  de- 
lcnbe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  difeover  their  cau¬ 
fes,  to  trace  the  connedion  and  fubordination  of  thefe 
caufes,  and  thus  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  conftitu- 
tion  of  nature;  it  is  plain  that  it  affords  the  fureft  oath 
for  arri  ving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  great  caufe  of  all, 

of  and/0r  f0rmmg  Pr°°er  con«Ptiona 

of  him  and  of  our  relations  to  him  :  notions  infinitely 

more  juft  than  can  ever  be  entertained  by  the  carelefs 
fpedator  of  his  works.  Things  which  to  this  man  ap- 
pear  folitary  and  detached,  having  no  other  connec¬ 
tion,  with  the  reft  of  the  umverfe  but  the  ffiadowy  and 
fleeting  relauon  of  coexiftence,  will,  to  the  diligent 
philofopher,  declare  themfelves  to  be  parts  of  a  great 
and  harmonious  whole,  conne&ed  by  the  general  laws 
of  nature,  and  tending  to  one  grand  and  beneficent 
purpofe.  Such  a  contemplation  is  in  the  hiVhefi  de- 
gree  pleafant  and  cheering,  and  cannot  fail  of  impref- 
fiag  us  with  the  wifh  to  co-operate  in  this  glorious 
plan,  by  afling  worthy  of  the  place  we  hokAmoim- 
the  works  of  God  and  with  the  hopes  of  one  day  en°- 
joying  all  the  fatisfadion  that  can  arife  from  confcious 
worth  and  coiifummate  knowledge;  and  this  is  the 
worfhip  which  God  will  approve.  “  This  univerfe 
(fays  Boyle)  is  the  magnificent  temple  of  its  great 
Author;  and  man  is  or darned,  by  his  powers  and  qua¬ 
lifications,  the  high  pneft  of  nature,  to  celebrate  divine 
lervice  in  this  temple  of  the  univerfe. ^ 

A  O  2 
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PHYSIOGNOMONICS,  among  phyficians,  de-  body  and  mind:  and  hence  the  art  of  reducing  tkefe  1  hjfkg^e. 
note  fuch  figns  as,  being  taken  from  the  countenance,  figns  to  pra&ice  ta  termed  pbyfwgmmy.  1 — J 

ferve  to  indicate  the  dale,  difpofition,  &c.  both  of  the 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


„  .T  ,  ■»  S  a  Word  formed  from  the  Greek  fvcm  nature,  and  ledge  of  the  moral  character  and  extent  of  intelkaual 


phyfiogno-  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  ancient  pliilofo- 
my  ancient  pfors  and  which,  fince  the  revival  of  learning,  has  in 
dern^ a  great  degree  been  difregarded.  ^  ill  of  late  it  ha* 
fcldoin  in  modern  times  been  mentioned,  except  in 
coniun&ion  with  the  explode  1  arts  of  magic,  alchemy, 
and  judicial  aftrology.  Within  the  two  laft  centuries, 
no  doubt,  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  huve  been 
greatly  extended  by  means  of  the  patient  purfuit  of 
fa£l  an  !  experiment,  inftead  of  the  hafty  adoption  of 
conjecture  and  hypothecs.  We  have  certainly  difco- 
vered  many  of  the  ancient  fy Items  to  be  merely  crea- 
tines  of  imagination.  Perhaps,  however,  in  fome  in* 
fiances,  we  have  decided  too  r  pidly,  and  rejeaed  real 
knowledge,  which  we  would  have  found  it  tedious 
and  trouhlefome  to  acquire.  Such  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy;  which  certainly  merits 
to  be  confidered  in  a  light  very  different  from  alcnemy 
f  n  1  thofe  other  fanciful  ftudies  with  which  it  had  ac¬ 
cidentally  been  coupled.  The  work  lately  pubhfhed 
by  M.  Lavater  on  the  fubjed  has  indeed  excited  at 
ttntion,  an  1  may  perhaps  tend  to  replace  phyfiognomy 
in  that  rank  in  the  circle  of  the  fciences  to  which  it 

feems  to  be  intitled.  ,  , 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  anc  ents  extended  the 
compafi,  of  phyfiognomy  beyond  wan,  or  at  iealt  ani¬ 
mated  nature  :  But  the  ftudy  of  that  art  was  revived 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  milled  probably  by  the  com- 
prehenfivenefi  of  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
Word,  or  incited  by  the  prevalent  tafte  for  the  mar- 
veilous,  thofe  who  treated  of  the  fubjea  fli etched  the 
range  of  their  fpeculation  far  beyond  the  ancient  li¬ 
mits  The  extenfion  of  the  fignification  of  the  term 
was  adopted  univerfally  by  thofe  naturahfts  who  ad¬ 
mitted  the  theory  of  fignatures  (fee  Signature)  ;  and 
phyfiognomy  came  thus  to  mean,  the  knowledge  of 
the  internal  properties  of  any  corporeal  cxrltence  from 
the  external  appearances.  Joannes  Bapt.fta  Porta,  for 
'  inftance,  who  was  a  phyfiognomift  and  philosopher  of 
confiderable  eminence,  wrote  a  t.eat.fe  on  the  phyfi¬ 
ognomy  of  plants  (philognomomca),  in  which  he  em¬ 
ploys  phyfiognomy  as  the  generic  term.  There  is  a 
treatife  likewife  De  Phyftognomia  .  written  we 

belie "e  by  the  fame  perfon.  In  the  Magta  Phyjiogne- 
mica  of  Gafpar  Schottus,  phyfiognomta  humana  is  made  a 

fubdivifion  of  the  fcience.  . 

Boyle  too  adopts  the  extenfive  fignification  men¬ 
tioned,  which  indeed  feems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word  (a).  At  prefent 
phyfiognomy  feems  to  mean  no  more  than  a  know 


ciut-v.  mum.-.*-.  -  --  - - - 

the  years  1769  and  1770  there  appears  a  long  con- 
trover fial  dlfcuffion  on  the  fubje&  of  the  definition  of 
phyfiognomy  between  M.  Pernetty  and  M.  Le  Cat, 
two  mo  dern  authors  of  fome  note.  Pernetty  contends, 
that  all  knowledge  'whatever  is  phyfiognomy;  Le  Cat 
confines  the  fubjea  to  the  human  face.  Neither  feems 
to  have  hit  the  medium  of  truth.  Soon  after  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  book  of  Lavater  appeared.  Pie  indeed  de¬ 
fines  phyfiognomy  to  be,  “  the  art  of  difeovering  the 
interior  of  man  by  means  of  his  exterior  ;  but  in  diffe¬ 
rent  paffages  of  his  work  he  evidently  favours  the  ex¬ 
tended  fignification  of  Pernetty.  This  work  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  M.  Formey’s  attack  upon  the  fcience  itfelf 
in  the  fame  Berlin  Tranfa&ions  for  1775.  Formey 
ftrenuoufly  controverts  the  extent  affigned  by  Lavater 
to  his  favourite  fcience.  ,  ,  ^ 

Before  the  era  of  Pythagoras  the  Greeks  had  little  Pythagoras 
or  no  fcience,  and  of  courfe  could  not  be  fcientifical  P^ably 
phyfiognomifts.  Phyfiognomy,  however,  was  much  thi4  fciencc 
cultivated  in  Fgypt  and  India;  and  from  thefe  coun-to  Greece, 
tries  the  fa^e  of  Samos  probably  introduced  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  this  fcience,  as  he  did  thofe  of  many  others, 
generally  deemed  more  important,  into  Greece.  3 

In  the  time  of  Socrate3  it  appears  even  to  have  It  was  a 
been  adopted  as  a  profeffion.  Ot  this  the  well-known  Pnr°t™  c 
anecdote  of  the  decifion  of  Zopyrus,  on  the  real  cha-  0f  Socrates, 
ra&er  of  Socrates  himfelf  judging  from  his  counte¬ 
nance,  is  fuffi  ient  evidence.  Plato  mentions  the  iub- 
jeft;  and  by  Ariftotie  it  is  formally  treated  of  in  a 

book  allotted  to  the  purpofe.  .  b  4 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  A-  General 

riftotle’a  feruimenta  on  the  fubjea.  Xriftodc’s 

Phyfiognomy,  he  in  fubftance  obfervee,  had  been  A  . 
treated  of  in  three  ways  ;  Some  philofophers  claiied  on  this  fuba 
animals  into  genera,  and  aferibed  to  each  genus  a  cer-  jc&. 
tain  mental  difpofition  correfponding  to  their  Corpo¬ 
real  appearance.  Others  made  a  farther  diftin&ion  of 
dividing  the  genera  into  fpecies.  Among  men,  for 
inftance,  they  diftinguifhed  the  Thracians,  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  the  Egyptians,  and  whatever  nations  were  ftn- 
kingly  different  in  manners  and  habits,  to  whom  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  affigned  the  diftfeaive  phyfiognomical 
charaaeriftics.  A  third  fet  of  phyfiognomifts judged 
of  the  adions  and  manners  of  the  individual ,  and  pre¬ 
fumed  that  certain  manners  proceeded  from  certain 
difpofitions.  But  the  method  of  treating  the  fubjea 
adopted  by  Ariftotie  himfelf  was  this:  A  peculiar 
form  of  body  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
4  dilpQ~ 


(a)  They’11  find  P  the  phyfiognomies 
Q>  th*  flatlets  all  mens  deftinies. 


Hudib&as. 
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difpofition  of  mind  ;  a  human  intelledf  is  never  found 
in  the  corporeal  form  of  a  bead.  The  mind. and  body 
reciprocally  affedt  each  ocher  :  thus  in  intoxication 
and  mania  the  mind  exhibits  the  afftdions  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and  in  fear,  joy,  Sc c.  the  body  difpkys  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind. 

From  fuch  fads  he  argues,  that  when  in  man  a 
particular  bodily  charadtr  appears,  which  by  prior 
experience  and  obfervation  has  been  found  uniformly 
accompanied  by  a  certain  mental  difpofuion,  with 
which  therefore  it  muft  have  been  neceflarily  conned* 
ed  ;  we  are  intitled  in  all  fucli  cafes  to  infer  the  dif- 
pofition  from  the  appearance.  Our  obfervations,  he 
conceives,  may  be  drawn  from  other  animals  as  well  as 
from  men  :  for  as  a  lien  poflefles  one  bodily  form  an  I 
mental  charadtr,  a  hare  another,  the  corporeal  cha- 
ra&eriftics  of  the  lion,  fuch  as  ftrong  hair,  deep  voice, 
large  extremities,  difcernible  in  a  human  creature,  de¬ 
note  the  ftrength  and  courage  of  that  noble  animal ; 
while  the  {lender  extremities,  loft  down,  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  hare,  vifible  in  a  man,  betray  the  mental 
charadcr  of  that  pufilbnimous  c^ature. 

Upon  this  principle  Ariftotle  treats  of  the  corpo¬ 
real  features  of  man,  and  the  correfpondent  difpofitions, 
fo  far  as  obferved  :  he  illnflrates  them  by  the  analogy 
juft  mentioned,  and  in  fome  indances  attempts  to  ac¬ 
count  for  them  by  phyfiological  reafoning. 

At  the  early  period  in  which  Ariftotle  wrote,  his 
theory,  plaufible  certainly,  and  even  probable,  difplays 
hisufual  penetration  and  a  confiderable  degree  of  know, 
ledge.  lie  diftindly  notices  individual  phyfioguomy, 
national  phyfiognomy,  and  comparative  phyfiognomy. 
The  ftate  of  knowledge  in  his  time  did  not  admit  of  a 
complete  elucidation  of  his  general  principles;  on  that 
account  his  enumeration  of  particular  obfervations  and 
precepts  is  by  no  means  fo  well  founded  or  fo  accurate 
as  his  method  of  fludy.  Even  his  ftyle,  concife  and 
energetic,  was  inimical  to  the  fubjeft  ;  which,  to  be 
made  clearly  comprehcnfible,  muft  require  frequent  pa- 
raphrafes.  Ariftotk’s  performance,  however,  fuch  as 
it  is,  has  been  taken  as  the  groundwork  and  model  of 
every  phyfiognomical  treatife  that  has  fince  appeared. 

j.  he  imitators  of  this  great  man  in  the  1 6th  and 
l  yth  centuries  have  even  copied  his  language  and 
manner,  which  are  fententious,  mdiferimin  te,  and  ob- 
feure.  His  comparative  phyfiognomy  of  nun  with 
heaft3  has  been  frequently  though  not  univerfaliy  adopt  - 
ed.  .  Beftrles  his  treatife  exprefsly  on  the  fuhjeft,  ma¬ 
ny  incidental  obfervations  on  phyfiognomy  will  be 
found  interfperfed  through  his  other  works,  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  hiftory  of  animals. 

Next  after  Ariftotle,  his  difciple  and  fuccefior  The¬ 
ophraftus  would  deferve  to  be  particularly  mentioned 
as  a  writer  on  the  fubjedt  in  queftion.  His  ethic  cha- 
ra&erb,  a  fingnlar  and  entertaining  performance,  com- 
pofedat  the  age  of  99,  form  a  diftinft  treatife  on  a 
moft  important  branch  of  phyfiognomy,  the  phyfiognomy 
of  manners  :  but  the  tranflations  and  imitations  of  La 
Bruyere  are  fo  excellent,  that  by  referring  to  them  we 
do  greater  juftice  than  would  otherwife  be  in  our 
power,  both  to  Theophraftus  and  to  our  readers.  We 
cannot,  however,  omit  obferving,  that  the  accuracy  of 


obfervation  and  livelinefs  of  dcfcription  difplayed  in 
the  work  of  Theophraftus  will  preferve  it  high  in  claf- 
fical  rank,  while  the  fcience  of  n)?.n  and  the  prominent 
chara&eri  flies  of  human  fociety  continue  to  be  obje&s 
of  attention.  $ 

Pokmon  of  Athens,  Adamantius  the  fophift,  and  Ocher 
ft  veral  others,  wrote  on  the  fubjed  about  the  fame  pc-  (freek  au~ 
riod.  Lately  there  was  publifhed  a  colledion  of  allJjp/fX 
the  Greek  authors  on  phyfiognomy  :  the  book  is  inti-jed. 
tied,  Phyfioghomia  vttcris feriptores  Grach  Gr.  &  Lat.  a 
Franzio  Altenb .  1780,  8vo.  From  the  number  of  thefe  7 
authors,  it  appears  that  the  fcience  was  much  cultivated  The  fcience 
in  Greece  ;  but  the  profefTors  feern  foon  to  have  con-  was  then 
nested  with  it  fomething  of  the  marvellous.  This  we^1^ 
have  caufe  to  fufped  from, the  ftory  told  by  Apion  of  thin- €f  the 
Apelles:  Imagintm  adeo fimilitudinU  indifereta  pinxity  ut  marvellous*  • 
(mere dibile  ditln)  Apion  Gramaticus  Script um  reliquerit 
querndam  ex  facie  homtnum  addivinantem  (quos  melapoficopos 
•oocant)  ex  iis  dix  fif'd  aut  future  mortis  annos>  aur prate  r  it  at.  t 
The  novitiates  of  the  Pythagorean  fchoo!  were  fubje&td  £at‘ 
to  the  phyfiognomic  obfervation  of  their  teachers,  and  § 35‘ 
it  is  probable  the  firjl  phyfmgnomifts  by  profeflion  39.  ' ‘  * 
among  the  Greeks  were  of  this  fed.  They,  too,  to 
whom,  from  the  nature  of  their  dodrines  and  difei- 
pline,  my  fiery  was  familiar,  were  the  firft,  it  is  likely, 
who  expofed  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy  in  Greece  to 
difgrace,  by  blending  with  it  the  art  of  divination.  g 

From  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  treating  to  The  obfer- 
the  ciofe  of  the  Roman  republic,  nothing  worthy  of va?h>ns  of 
remark  occurs  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  phyiiognOmy .  R^man  an ** 
About  the  la  ft  mentioned  era,  however,  and  from  thence  wu' 
to  the  decline  of  the  empire  under  the  later  emperors, 
tile  fcience  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  as  an  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  erudition,  and  aflumed  as  a  profeflion 
by  perfons  who  had  acquired  a  fuperior  knowledge  in  it. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  many 
phyfiognomical  obfervations  occur.  Cicero  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  attached  to  the  fcience.  In  his 
oration  againft  Pifo,  and  in  that  in  favour  of  Rofcius, 
the  reader  will  at  the  fame  time  perceive  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  orator  employs  phyfiognomy  to  his  purpofes^ 
and  find  a  curious  inftance  of  the  ancient  manner  of 
oratorical  abufe . 

Many  phyfiognomical  remarks  are  to  be  found  like- 
wife  in  the  writings  of  Salluft,  Suetonius,  Seneca, 

Puny,  Aulus  Geliius,  Petrcnius,  Plutarch,  and  others: 

That  in  the  Roman  empire  the  fcience  was  prac- 
tifed  as  a  profeflion,  ample  evidence  appears  in  the 
writings  of  feveral  of  the  authors  juft  mentioned.  Sue- 
tonius,  for  inftance,  in  his  Life  ofi  Fitusy  mentions 
that  Narciflus  employed  a  phyfiognomifil  to  examine  the 
features  of  Britannicus,  who  predi&ed  that  Britanni- 
cus  would  not  fucceed,  but  that  the  empire  would  de¬ 
volve  on  Titus. 

The  fcience  of  phyfiognomy  (hared  the  fame  fate  xhis ?  - 
with  ail  others,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  over- fell  with 
thrown  by  the  northern  barbarians.  About  the  be-  the  Roman 
ginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  it  began  again  to  be  emPirca 
noticed.- — From  that  time  till  the  ciofe  of  the  feven-&C# 
teenth,  it  was  one  of  the  moft  fafhionable  ftudies. 

Within  that  fpace  have  appeared  almofl  all  the  ap¬ 
proved  modern  authors  on  the  fubjedt  (b.) 

It- 


(3)  They  are,.  Bartholem,  Cocks,  Baptifta  Porta,  Honors t us  Nuquetius;  Jacobus  de  Indagine,  Alftediua* 

Michael* 
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It  has  been  unfortunate  for  phyfiognomy »  that  by 
many  of  thefe  writers  it  was  held  to  be  conne&ed  with 
do&rines  of  which  the  philofophy  of  the  prefent  day 
would  be  afhamed.  With  thefe  do&rines  it  had  almoft 
funk  into  oblivion. 

In  every  period  of  the  hiftory  of  literature  there 
peculiarly  maY  caf%  he  marked  a  prevalence  of  particular  {Indies, 
prevailed  at  In  the  early  period,  for  inftance,  of  Grecian  literature, 
particular  mythological  morality  claimed  the  chief  attention  of  the 
times.  philofophers.  In  the  more  advanced  ftate  of  learning 
in  Greece’  and  in  Rome,  poetry ,  htjlory ,  and  oratory ,  held 
the  pre-eminence.  Under  the  latter  emperors,  and  for 
fame  time  afterwards,  the  hiftory  of  theological  contro- 
merfes  occupied  the  greateft  part  of  works  of  the  learn¬ 
ed.  Next  fucceeded  metaphyjicsy  and  metaphyfical  theo¬ 
logy.  Thefe  gave  place  to  alchemy ,  magic ,  judicial 
< [ftrology ,  the  dodlrine  of  fignatures  and  fympathies,  the 
myjiicy  theofophic ,  and  Rojicrucian  theology ,  with  phyfiog- 
nomy.  Such  were  the  purfuite  contemporary  with  the 
fcience  which  is  the  objedl  of  our  prefent  inquiry.  It 
is  no  matter  of  futprife,  that,  fo  affociated,  it  fhould 
have  fallen  into  contempt.  It  is  not  unufual  for  man¬ 
kind  haftily  to  rejeft  valuable  opinions,  when  acciden¬ 
tally  or  artificially  connected  with  others  which  are  ab- 
furd  and  untenable.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the 
hiftory  of  theology,  and  the  prefent  tone  of  theological 
.  opinions  in  Europe,  furnifh  a  pregnant  example. 

To  phyfiognomy,  and  the  exploded  fciences  laft 
mentioned,  fucceeded  clajjic philology  ;  which  gave  place 
to  modern  poetry  and  natural  philofophy ;  to  which  recent¬ 
ly  have  been  added  the  ftudies  of  rational  theology ,  che- 
mtjlryy  the  philofophy  of  hi/lory ,  the  hi/lory  of  many  and 
it  the  fcience  of  politics . 

The  obfer-  About  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
the*  writers  turY>  anc^  thence  forward,  the  occult  fciences,  as  they 
of  the  pre-  are  termed,  had  declined  very  confiderably  in  the  efti* 
fent  centu-  nation  of  the  learned;  and  thofe  who  treated  of  phy- 
ry  on  this  fiognomy  forbore  to  difgrace  it  by  a  connexion  with 
thofe  branches  of  ideal  learning  with  which  formerly 
it  had  been  invariably  conjoined.  In  Britain,  Dr  Gwi- 
ther  noticed  it  with  approbation. — His  remarks  are 
pnblifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  xviii.; 
and  Dr  Parfons  chofe  it  for  the  fubjedft  of  the  Croo- 
nean  le&ures,  publtfhed  at  firft  in  the  fecond  fupple- 
ment  to  the  44th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  and  afterwards  (1747)  in  a  feparate  treatife,  en¬ 
titled  Human  Phyfiognomy  explained. 

The  obfervations,  however,  of  thefe  writers,  as  well 
as  of  Lnncifius,  Haller,  and  Buffon,  relate  rather  to 
the  tranfient  exprefiion  of  the  paffions  than  to  the  per¬ 
manent  features  of  the  face  and  body.  The  well- 
known  characters  of  Le  Brun  likewife  are  illuftrative 
of  the  tranfient  phyfiognomy,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  pa- 
thognomy. —  See  Passions  in  Painting. 

During  the  prefent  century,  although  phyfiognomy 
lias  been  now  and  then  attended  to,  nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance  appeared  on  the  fubjed  till  the  difcufllon  already 
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We  fin'd 
nothing 
very  im¬ 
portant 
till  the 
controver¬ 
sy  between 
X'crnetty 


mentioned  between  Pernetty  and  LeCat,  in  the  Berlin 
Tranfa&ions.  The  fentiments  of  thefe  authors,  in  fo 
far  as  relates  to  the  definition  of  phyfiognomy,  have  been 
above  noticed.  Their  efiays  are  befides  employed  111 
difeufiing  the  following  queftions:  1 fly  Whether  it 
would  or  would  not  be  advantageous  to  fociety,  were 
the  character,  difpofition,  and  abilities,  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  fo  marked  in  his  appearance  a3  to  be  difeo- 
vered  with  certainty  ? 

2 dlyy  Whether,  on  the  fuppofition  that  by  the  bigheft 
poflible  proficiency  in  phyfiognomy,  we  could  attain  a 
knowledge  in  part  only  of  the  internal  chara&er,  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  fociety  to  cultivate  the  ftudy, 
mankind  being  in  general  imperfeCt  phyfiognomifts  \ 

No  reafoning  a  priori  can  pofiibly  determine  thefe 
queftions.  Time  and  experience  alone  muft  ascertain 
the  degree  of  influence  which  any  particular  acquifition 
of  knowledge  would  have  on  the  manners  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  mankind  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  refult  of  any  portion  of  knowledge,  formerly  un¬ 
known,  and  which  mankind  would  be  permitted  to  dif- 
covtr,  could  be  any  thing  but  beneficial. 

Soon  after  this  controverfy  in  the  Berlin  Tranfac-  Lavater'* 
tions,  appeared  the  great  work  of  M.  Lavater,  dean  celebrated 
of  Zurich,  which  has  excited  no  inconfiderable  portion  wor^* 
of  attention  in  the  literary  world.  The  work  itfelf  is 
magnificent :  that  circumftance,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeft,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  fanciful,  have 
contributed  to  extend  its  fame  ;  and  certainly,  if  we 
may  judge,  the  book,  though  many  faults  may  be  de- 
te&ed  in  it,  is  the  molt  important  of  any  that  has  ap. 
peared  on  the  fubjedt  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle.  La- 
vater  profefles  not  to  give  a  complete  fynthetical  trea¬ 
tife  on  phyfiognomy,  but,  aware  that  the  fcience  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  he  exhibits  fragments  only  illuftrative  of 
its  different  parts.  His  performance  is  no  doubt  deful- 
tory  and  unconne&ed.  It  contains,  however,  many 
particulars  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  ever 
before  appeared  on  the  fubje&. 

With  the  fcholaftic  ?nd  fyftematic  method  adopted 
by  the  phyfiognomifts  or  the  laft  and  preceding  centu¬ 
ries,  Lavater  has  rejected  their  manner  of  writing, 
which  was  dry,  concife,  indeterminate,  and  general : 
his  remarks,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  molt  part 
precife  and  particular,  frequently  founded  on  diftinc- 
tions  extremely  acute.  He  has  omitted  entirely  (as 
wa3  to  be  expe&ed  from  a  writer  of  the  prefent  day) 
the  aftrological  reveries,  and  fuch  like,  which  deform 
the  writings  of  former  phyfiognomifts  ;  and  he  has 
with  much  propriety  deduced  his  phyfiegnomical  ob¬ 
fervations  but  ieldom  from  anatomical  or  phyfiologi- 
cal  reafoning.  Such  reafoning  may  perhaps  at  fome 
future  period  become  important  ;  but  at  prefent  our 
knowledge  of  fa&s,  although  exteniive,  is  not  fo  uni- 
verfal  as  to  become  the  liable  foundation  of  particular 
dedu&ions.  Lavater  has  illuftrated  his  remarks  by  en¬ 
gravings  ;  a  method  firft  adopted  by  Baptifta  Porta.— 

Lavater’3 


*ndUC*t. Michael  Schottus,  Gafpar  Schottus,  Cardan,  Taifnierus,  Fludd,  Behmen,  Barclay,  Claromontius,  Conringfus, 
the  commentaries  of  Auguftin  Niphus,  and  Camillus  Balbus  on  the  Phyfiognoraica  of  Ariftotle,  —  Spontanus, 
Andreas  Henticus,  Joannes  Digander,  Rud.  Goclenius,  Alex.  Achillinus,  Job.  Prsetorius,  Jo.  Belot,.  Guliel. 
Gratalorus,  &c.  They  are  noticed  in  the  Polyhiftor.  of  Morhoff.  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  15*  J  4*  and  vol.  ii.  lib.  3. 
cap.  x.  5  4. 
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Lavafer’*  engravings  are  very  numerous,  often  exprcf- 
T4  five,  and  tolerably  executed. 

Hisopi-  The  opinions  of  this  celebrated  phyfiognomift  are 
rZl  IT  5v‘dcntI7  the  rtfult  of  aftual  obfervation.  He  appears 
©bferva-  ™deed  to  have  made  the  fcience  his  peculiar  ftudy,  an  j 

lion,  the  grand  purfuit  of  his  life.  Hi3  performance  exhi¬ 

bits  an  extended  coniprehenfion  of  the  fubjeft,  by  a 
particular  attention  to  ojjeal  phyfiognomy,  and  the  ef- 
fedl  of  profits  and  contours,  His  ftyle  in  general  is  for¬ 
cible  and  lively,  although  fomewhat  declamatory  and 
utgremve.  His  expreflions  are  frequently  precife,  and 
it ri kingly  chara&eriftic  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  piety  and 
benevolence  which  pervade  the  whole  performance  ren- 
3 5  ^  highly  interefting. 

rination"  r  The  defe^s  of  the  work,  however,  detraa  much 
has,  bow-  r?m  the  weight  which  Lavater’s  opinions  might  other- 
ever, often  w”e  challenge.  His  imagination  has  frequently  fo  far 
outflript  outftript  his  judgment,  that  an  ordinary  reader  would 

meat.  °fttrn  be  a?t  t0  rt^a  th.e  whoIc  fy^em  as  the  extrava- 
gant  reverie  of  an  ingenious  theorift.  He  has  clothed 
his  favourite  fcience  in  that  afFeded  mylterious  air  of 
importance  which  was  fo  ufual  with  his  predeceffors, 
and  describes  the  whole  material  world  to  be  objects  of 
*V°1.I  the  umverfal  dominion  of  phyfiognomy*.  He  whim- 

VoMI.38'  fCaJj[  “nCtiVr  k  "ectfr:lry  ,or  a  phyliognomift  to  he 
p.  89.  well- (h aped  handfonie  man  f.  He  employs  a  Ian- 

French  Ruage  which  is  often  much  too  peremptory  and  deci- 

tranfla-  five  dif proportioned  to  the  real  fubftancc  of  his  re- 

nnol  I  mar.k9»  ,°r  to  tke  occafion  of  making  them.  The  re- 
p.  146.  ‘  ™Erks  t  ’cmfelvcs  are  frequently  oppofite  jn  appearance 
to  common  obfervation,  and  yet  unfupported  by  any 
lllultrations  of  his.  3 
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2th,er  -Lavater  certainly  errs  in  bellowing  too  great  a  reli¬ 

ef  Thi^  65  ance  on  dn--fle  ^ture3,  as  the  foundation  of  decifion 
-treat  ph,-_  on  eftaradter.  His  opinions  on  the  phyfiognomy  of 
li'  gnomift.  the  ears,  hands,  nails,  and  feet,  of  the  human  fpecies 
on  hand-writing,  on  the  phyfiognomy  of  birds,  inftfts 
reptiles,  and  fillies,  are  obviouily  premature,  as  hither¬ 
to  no  fufficient  number  of  accurate  obfervations  have 
been  made,  in  regard  to  either  of  thefe  particulars  to 
authorize  any  conclufion.  He  has  erred  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme,  when  treating  of  the  important  topic  of 
national  phyfiognomy,  where  he  has  by  no  means  profe- 
f],  l"e  ful'jefl  fo  far  as  fads  might  have  warranted. 
We  mult  farther  take  the  liberty  to  objedl  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  introduaion  of  the  author’s  own  phyfiognomy 
throughout  the  courfe  of  his  work.  His  lingular  re¬ 
marks  on  his  own  face  do  not  ferve  to  prejudice  the 
reader  m  favour  of  his  judgment,  however  much  his 
charafter  may  juftify  the  truth  of  them.  We  mull 
regret  likewife,  for  the  credit  of  the  fcience,  that  the 
author  s  Angularly  fanciful  theory  of  apparitions  fhould 

S"£t£S.‘  01 "" 

To  thefe  blemifhes,  which  we  have  reluftantly  enu 
meratec,  perhaps  may  be  added  that  high  impafiioned 
tone  of  enthufiafm  in  favour  of  his  fcience  everywhere 
difplayed  throughout  the  work  of  this  author  which 
is  certainly  very  oppofite  to  the  cool  patient  invefliga- 
tion  befitting  philofophy.  To  that  enthufiafm,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  inftance  (as  is,  indeed 
.10  unfrequent  effeft  of  enthufiafm)  we  are  indebted 
for  the  excellency  which  the  author  has  attained  in  his 
purfuit ;  and  it  poffeffes  the  folutary  tendency  of  put- 
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a  Tranf*aion8  for  '775,  there  appears  Hi,  work 

a  fo,  mal  attack  upon  Lavater’s  work  by  M.  Formey.  was  attack. 
I  his  elfay-  we  have  already  mentioned.  After  difputimrcd  in  the 
the  propriety  of  the  extenfive  fignif.catio.i  applied  byr"11? 
Lavater  and  Pernetty  to  the  term  phyfiognomy  h/umshrM 
ormey  adopts  nearly  the  fame  definition  which  wei'oruieX- 
conceive  to  be  the  moll  proper,  and  which  we  have 
put  down  aefuch  near  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

He  allows  that  the  mental  charafler  is  intimately  con- 
,wit  ‘’  a,’d  fenlibly  influenced  by,  every  fibre  cf 
the  body  ;  but  his  principal  argument  againtl  phyfioo. 
nomy  is,  that  the  human  frame  is  liable  to  innumerable 
accidents,  by  which  it  may  be  changed  in  its  external 
appearance,  without  any  correfpondent  change  of  the 
difpofition  ;  fo  that  it  furpaffes  the  extent  of  the  flcill 
of  mortaJs  to  d.ft.nguifh  the  modifications  of  feature 
that  are  natural  from  thofe  which  may  be  accidental 
Although,  therefore  the  fcience  of  phyfiog.iomv  may 

exerciTet  “  tr"th’  *  that  the  De,t>'  can 

M.  Formey  further  contends,  that  education,  diet, 
climate,  and  fuddtn  emotions,  nay  even  the  tempera¬ 
ments  of  anceflors,  afTeft  the  caft  of  human  features  • 
fo  that  the  influence  of  mental  charter  on  thefe  fea¬ 
tures  may  be  fo  involved  with,  or  hidden  by,  acciden¬ 
tal  circu, 11  fiances,  that  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy  muflr 
ever  be  attended  by  hopeiefs  uncertainty.  g  The^fe  ob- 
jtdlions  are  worthy  of  notice,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  conclufive.  3  ^  DO 

it 


We  fliall  give  a  fpecimen  of  M.  Lavater’s  manner  nfr  '  . 
STfr-  ,f“Va  on.tbcppoSte  fide  „f  ,hc  ,"°f 
tion  .  a  fpecimen,  not  in  Lavater’s  precife  words,  but treallnJt 
conveying  more  Ihortly  an  idea  at  once  of  his  fenti  hisfubje<st- 
ments,  and  of  his  manner  of  expreffing  them. 

ii,ftlv°d!rUd5r’  fa>?  he’  escePtinff  mathematics,  more  Bhyfiog- 
Inv  e.ervej  t0  terrnec*  a  fcter*ce  than  phyfiogno-  noTnY  is 
my.  It  is  a  department  of  phyf.es,  including  theofogy  ju(U>rcalJ* 
and  belles  lettres,  and  in  the  fame  manner  with  thffe 
faiences  may  be  reduced  to  rule.  It  may  acquire  a 
fixed  and  appropriate  chara&er  •  it  m-v  u  ^ 
cated  and  taught.  ’  11  m“y  be  com“um- 

Truth  or  knowledge,  explained  by  fixed  principles 

he°meb-  de-  W°rd-S>  h‘ne8'  rU‘e3’  d^mftion8,?are 
the  medium  ot  communication.  The  aueftion  rhm 

Can  tb  Pda.t0  i,h>fI°g'nomy.  will  thus  be  fairly’ftated’ 

Can  he  linking  and  marked  differences  which  are  vifi. 
b  e  between  one  human  face,  one  human  form,  and  an- 
other,  be  explained,  not  by  obfeure  and  confufed  con¬ 
ceptions  but  by  certain  charafters,  figns,  and  ex- 

tm'ftbe  ?  ’  C  thtfe,%"S  C3Pable  of  communica- 

o  thc  hV'cgOUr,K°r  ,mmC  lty’  the  ficknefs  or  ^alth, 
of  the  body;  the  wifdom,  the  folly,  the  magna- 

mTnd  ?’  thC  ln^innefj>  the  virtue’  or  the  v'ce,  o/the 

It  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  that  even  the  exoeri-F..  ” 
mental  philofopher  can  purfue  his refearches.  Theac-i-  krahTd*" 
ive  and  vigorous  mind,  employed  In  fuch  ftudies,  will !n  Went. 
often  form  conceptions  which  he  foil  be  incapable  of 
exprefling  m  words, as  to  communicate  his  ideas  to 
the  feebler  mind,  which  was  itfelf  unable  to  make  the 
difeovery  ;  but  the  lofty,  the  exalted  mind,  which 
foars  beyond  all  wntten  rule,  which  poffeffea  feelings 

and 
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and  energies  reducible  to  no  law,  mud  be  pronounced 
unfcientifie.  , 

Phv*oeno-  It  will  be  admitted,  then,  that  to  a  certain  degree 
mi  cal  truth  phyfiognomical  truth  may  as  a  fcience  be  defined  and 
may  be  de-  communicated.  Of  the  truth  of  the  fcience  there  can- 

finedand  not  ex;ft  a  doubt.  Every  countenance,  every  form, 

eatedto'a  every  created  exiftence,  is  individually  diftind,  as  well 
certain  as  different,  in  ref  pert  of  clafs,  race,  and  kind.  Wo 
length.  one  being  jn  nature  is  precifely  fimilar  to  another. 

This  propofition,  in  fo  far  as  regards  man,  is  the  foun- 
dation-ftone  of  phyfiognomy.  There  may  exift  an  in¬ 
timate  analogy,  a  finking  fimilanty,  between  two 
men,  who  yet  being  brought  together,  and  accurately 
compared,  will  appear  to  be  remarkably  different.  No 
two  minds  peifedly  referable  each  other.  Now,  is.  it 
poffible  to  doubt  that  there  muft  be  a  certain  native 
analogy  between  the  external  varieties  of  countenance 
and  form  and  the  internal  varieties  of  the  mind  .  By 
anger  the  mufcles  are  rendered  protuberant  :  Are  not, 
then,  the  angry  mind,  and  the  protuberant  mufcles,  as 
caufe  and  effed  ?  The  man  of  acute  wit  has  frequent¬ 
ly  a  quick  and  lively  eye.  Is  it  poffible  to  refill  the 
conclufion,  that  between  fuch  a  mind  and  fuch  a  coun¬ 
tenance  there  is  a  determinate  relation  ? 

Every  thing  in  nature  is  eftimated  by  its  phyfiogno- 
mv  :  that  is,  its  external  appearance.  The  trader 
iuds-es  by  the  colour,  the  finenefs,  the  exterior,  the 
phyfiognomy  of  every  article  of  traffic  ;  and  he  at  once 
decides  that  the  buyer  “  has  an  honed  look,  or  a 
pleafing  or  forbidding  countenance.  . 

**  ^  That  knowledge  and  fcience  are  detrimental  to 

Tj‘sk?^'man  that  a  ftate  of  rudenefs  and  ignorance  are  pre- 
«vef  improvable  and  produdive  of  more  happinefs,  are  tenets 
ved,  would  now  <Jefervedly  exploded.  They  do  not  merit  ^r^ou3 
*><?'  be  df  ooDofnion.  The  extenfion  and  increafe  of  knowledge, 
>omaft  then,  is  an  objed  of  importance  to  man  l  and^v^at 
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then,  is  an  -  -  r 

objed  can  be  fo  important  as  the  knowledge  of  man 
himfelf  >  If  knowledge  can  influence  his  happinels,  the 
knowledge  of  himfelf  muft  influence  it  the  mod.  This 
ufeful  knowledge  is  the  peculiar  province  of  tue  fcience 
of  phyfiognomy.  To  conceive  a  juft  idea  of  the  advan  - 
tagesof  phy  fiognomy .  let  us  for  a  moment  fuppofe  that  all 
phy  fiognomical  knowledge  were  totally  forgottenamong 
men  ;  what  confufion,  what  uncertainty,  what  num- 
berlefs  miftakes,  would  be  the  confequence  ?  Men  def- 
tined  to  live  in  fociety  muft  hold  mutual  intercourse. 
The  knowledge  of  man  imparts  to  this  intercourfe  its 
foirit,  its  pleafures,  its  advantages. 

*3  .  P  Phyfiognomy  is  a  fource  of  pure  and  exalted  mental 
l  ratification.  It  affords  a  new  view  of  the  perfedion 
SESST5?  Tit  difplays  a  new  feene  of  harmony and 

eation.  beauty  in  his  works  ;  it  reveals  internal  m  t  , 
which  without  it  would  only  have  been  d|fr°vered  l" 
the  world  to  come.  The  phyfiognomift  dift.ngu.lhes 
accurately  the  permanent  from  the  habitual,  the  habi¬ 
tual  from* the  accidental,  in  charader  Difficulties^ no 
doubt,  attend  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience.  The  molt 
*4  minute  (hades,  fcarcely  difcermble  to  the  unexperienced 
p-.ffKutties  denote  often  total  oppofition  of  charader.  A  fmall 
dy  inflexion,  diminution,  lengthening  or  flwpenmg.  even 

"  though  but  of  a  hair’s  breadth  may  alter  m  afto- 

niffiing  degree  the  expreffion  of  countenance  and  cha¬ 
rades  How  difficult  then,  how  impoffible  indeed, 
muft  this  variety  of  the  fame  countenance  render  preci- 

fion  ?  The  feat  of  charader  is  often  fo  hidden,  fo  mallc- 


ed,  that  it  can  only  be  deteded  in  certain,  perhaps 

uncommon,  pofitions  of  countenance.  Thefe  pofitionj 
may  he  fo  quickly  changed,  the  fign3  may  fo  inflanta- 
neoufly  difappear,  and  their  iinpreffion  on  the  mind  of 
the  obferver  may  be  lo  (light,  or  thefe  diftinguiftiing 
traits  themfelveS  fo  difficult  to  feize,  that,  it  (hall  be 
impoffible  to  paint  them  or  deferibe  them  in  language. 
Innumerable  great  and  fmall  accidents,  whether  ph)  Id¬ 
eal  or  moral,  various  incidents  and  paffioo?,  the  diver- 
fity  of  drefs,  of  pofition,  of  light  or  (hade,  tend  to 
difplay  the  countenance  often  in  fo  difadvantageous  a 
point  of  view,  that  the  phyfiognomift  is  betrayed  into 
an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  true  qualities  of  the 
countenance  and  charader.  Such  caufes  often  occa- 
fion  him  to  overlook  the  effential  traits  of  charader, 
and  to  form  a  decifion  on  what  is  purely  accidental. — 

How  furprifingly,  for  inftance,  may  the  fmallpox 
disfigure  the  countenance,  and  deftroy  or  confonnd,  or 
render  imperceptible,  traits  otherwife  the  moftdecifive? 

We  (lull,  then,  continues  Lavater,  grant  to  the  May  one 
oppofer  of  phyfiognomy  all  he  can  a(k  ;  and  yet  we  do®* *  «*- 
not  live  without  hopes  that  many  ot  the  difficulties 
(ball  be  refolved  which  at  firft  appeared  inexplicable. . 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  fpecific  illuftration  of  his  The  nature 
fubjed  under  a  great  variety  of  titles,  in  which  he 
treats  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  each  particular  WOTK" 

feature  feperately.  . 

To  enumerate  the  different  diviiions  ot  hi3  booK 
would  not  be  more  fatisfadory  to  our  readers  than  the 
perufal  of  the  contents  of  the  book  itfelf ;  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  epitomize  even  the  effential  fubftance  of  the 
vaft  multiplicity  of  matter  contained  in  his  effays, 

(which  aie  yet  only  fragments ,  and  to  which  indeed 
he  himfelf  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  higher  appel¬ 
lation),  would  extend  this  article  to  a  difproportionate 
length.  Such  an  abridgement,  after  all,  would  convey 
nofolid  information  on  a  fubjed  which  merits  all  the 
time  and  (In  !y  that  an  attentive  perufal  of  Lavater’s 
works  at  large  would  require.  f  ft 

From  the  hiftorical  dedudion  of  the  literary  progrefs  Probable 
of  phyfiognomy  which  we  have  thus  attempted  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  it  appears,  that  althoug  ie  pUt.e  jmo 
fcience  has  fallen  into  d.frepute,  there  can  fcarcely  be  which  th's 
mentioned  a  period  in  which  any  cultivation  of  fcience  fcience  has 
took  place  when  phyfio.nomy  was  not  l.kew.fe  the  fallen, 
itudy  nny  fonKtimes  even  the  profeflion,  ot  men  ot 
the  moll  eminent  abilities  and  the  greateft  learn- 


in*The  reefons  why  at  prefent  fo  little  attention  is  paid 

to  the  fubjed  probably  are,  . 

if.  That  it  has  been  treated  in  conjuntflon  with 
fubjeds  now  with  propriety  exploded:  And, 

2(1 /y,  That  it  has  been  injured  by  the  injudicious  af- 
fertions  and  arguments  of  thofe  who  have  undertaken 

its  defence.  , 

Sometimes,  however,  the  wife  and  the  learned  may 
err.  The  ufe  of  any  thing  muft  not  be  rejeaed  for  no 
letter  reafon  than  that  it  is  capable  of  abufe.  Perhaps 
the  era  is  not  diftant  when  phyfiognomy  mall  oe 
reinftat-ed  in  the  rank  which  (he  merits  among  the  va¬ 
luable  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  be  ftud;ed 
with  that  degree  of  attention  and  perfeverance  which 
a  fubjed  deferves  fo  effen.tially  conneded  with  the 

fcience  of  man.  ...  vr 

That  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  <hf- 
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There  is  a  mind  end  the  features  of  the  counte- 

reiation  be- ?aac ®  !9  a  w^ich  cannot  be  queflioned.  He  who 
tween  the  *8  hnking  under  a  load  of  grief  tor  the  death  of  an  af- 
difpohtions  fedionate  wife  or  a  dutifufehild,  has  a  very  different 
and  ^nad«ft  °f  feaiures  from  the  man  who  is  happy  in  the  pro- 
turesof  thelpeCt  meet,ng  his  miftrefs.  A  perfon  boiling  with 
face.  anger  has  a  threatening  air  in  his  countenance,  which 
the  moil  heedlefs  ofeferver  never  miftakes  ;  and  if  any 
particular  difpofition  be  indulged  till  it  become  habi« 
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tual,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  correfpond- 
mg  traces  will  be  fo  fixed  in  the  face  as  to*fce  difeerni- 
ble  by  the  fkilful  phyfiognomifl,  under  every  effort 
made  to  difguife  them.  But  when  we  attempt  to  de¬ 
cide  on  a  man’s  intelle&ual  powers  by  the  rules  of  this 
fcience,  we  are  often  deceived;  and  in  this  refpeft  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  Lavater  himfelf  has  fallen 
into  the  groffefl  miflakeg. 
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Definition. 


2 

Division. 


.  3 

Utility  of 
phyfiology 


4 

Its  near  ap- 
proach  to 
metaphy- 
fics,  and 
the  differ¬ 
ence  point¬ 
ed  oi*t. 


IS  a  Greek  word,  which,  In  ftrift  etymology,  fig. 

nifies  that  which  difeourfeg  of  nature :  but  in 
its  common  ufe,  it  is  reftriaed  to  that  branch  of  phy- 
iical  fcience  which  treats  of  the  different  funft.ons 
and  properties  of  living  bodies ;  while  by  living  bodies 
are  meant  thofe  which  are  by  a  certain  organized 
itriicture  enabled  to  grow  and  propagate  their  kind. 

-By  this  definition,  phyfiology  mull  neccffarily  have 
lor  its  objeft  the  explanation  of  that  internal  organical 
economy  ,n  plants  and  animals,  which  nature  has  devi¬ 
led  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  and  for  the 
continuance  and  propagation  of  the  fpecies. 

It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  kinds,  particular  and 
general  The  former  treats  of  the  properties  and  func¬ 
tions  ol  the  individual  or  fpecies,  as  may  be  fee n  in  the 
article  Anatomy  ;  the  latter  is  thefubjea  of  our  pre- 
fent  difeuflion,  and  treats  of  thofe  fundions  and  pro¬ 
perties  which  are  general  or  common  to  all  living  bo- 

To  the  genuine  naturalift  no  fubjeft  prefents  fuch  a 
held  of  amufement  and  inltruftion.  When  as  com- 
plete  as  the  Hate  of  cotemporary  fcience  will  admit,  it 
will  exhibit  a  general  refult  of  all  thofe  experiments 
and  observations  that  have  purpofelv  been  made  or  oc¬ 
casionally  contributed  to  illuftrate  the  phenomena  of 
animated  matter;  and  when  it  fhall  reach  that  fummit 
of  perfeftion  to  which  the  efforts  of  genius  may  carry 

*t»  'Va  3yr bf  enablCd  t0  1 %ht>  which  the  na- 

turahit  of  the  prefent  day  can  have  no  juft  or  adequate 
conception  :  Particularly  in  phyfic,  anatomy,  botany, 
and  in  natural  hiftory,  its  happy  effeas  may  be  mime- 
rous  and  great.  On  many  occafions  it  may  there  in- 
troduce  order  for  confufion,  Certainty  for  doubt ;  and 
may  be  expeaed  to  enthrone  fcience  in  various  places 
which  are  now  occupied  by  fancy  and  conjeaure. 

.  Of  all  the  branches  of  phvfical  fcience  it  certainly 
makes  the  neareft  approach  to  the  region  of  metaphy¬ 
sics;  but  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  thefe,  though 
it  may  not  be  very  eafy  to  point  out  the  precife  line 
of  termination.  Phyfiology,  as  already  defined,  beinn- 
that  fcience  which  has  for  itsobjea  the  organical  eco! 
nomy  of  living  bodies,  the  word  organical,  we  think 
here  fhould  mark  the  diftinaion.  ’ 

Wherever  the  economy  of  living  bodies  indicates 
defign,  and  cannot  refult  from  any  combination  or  (true- 
Lire  of  organs,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  the  effea  of  fome- 
thing  different  from  matter,  and  whofe  explanation  be¬ 
longs  to  that  which  is  called  metaphyfics,  or  which  we 
might  term  the  phllfophy  of  mind.  By  aferibing  indeed 
to  the  glandular  contents  within  the  cranium  and  to 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 


thatfiaion  animal  fpirits,  the  motives  of  aaion,  thePrelimina. 
iuperncial  and  ill  informed  may  have  been  led  to  an  ry  obfer- 
opinion  that  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  are  vations* 

the  fundions  of  the  cerebrum,  the  medulla  oblongata, - 

and  cerebellum  ;  that  the  foul  is  a  consequence  of  or¬ 
ganization  ;  and  the  feien  'e  which  treats  of  it  only  a 
particular  branch  of  phyfiology.  But  mind  and  its 
faculties  are  now  fo  well  underltood  and  inveftigated 
that  this  opinion  can  feldom  prevail  but  where  pene- 
1S  n0t  remarkable  for  its  acutenefs,  or  where 
reflection,  reading,  and  refearch,  have  long  been  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  circle. 

inftead  of  mind  being  the  effea  of  organization,  we 
reacily  allow  that  every  living  fyftem  of  organs  fup- 
pofes  mind,  and  that  in  the  ftudy  of  fuch  fyttems  the 
phyf.olog.ft  mUft  often  meet  with  many  phenomena 
hat  are  lets  Angular  than  Ample  perception,  and  yet 
lor  which  he  cannot  account  by  any  knowledge  which 
he  poffeffes  of  organic  powers.  This  truth  we  partly 
acknowledge,  when,  like  ancient  Athens  e  reft  ing 'her 
altars  to  unknown  gods,  we  retreat  to  thofe  afylums  of 
ignorance,  the  vis  infita,  the  vis  nervea,  the  vis  vitalis, 
the  vis  medicatrix,  and  a  number  of  others  of  the  fame 
kind. 

We  choofe  here  to  mark  precifely  the  bounds  of  The  bound* 
phyfiology,  becaufe  we  have  always  been  led  to  ima- f^yfiolo* 
gine  that  it  would  be  extremely  fortunate  for  fcience  gy',Hnd  the 
that  all  itsdivifions  were  accurately  defined,  that  each  ceTcfTot^ 
were  rcftrnfted  to  its  own  fphere,  where  alone  it  is  ufc-  attending 
tul,  and  were  never  allowed  to  make  encroachments  onto  them* 
the  province  of  another,  where  its  only  ten  lency  can 
be  to  miflead  and  fubvert  all  ideas  of  arrangement 
In  its  progrefs  of  improvement,  phyfiology  has  been 
much  and  often  retarded  from  a  want  of  attention  to 
this  circumftance.  The  time  has  been  when  its  place 
was  occupied  almoft  entirely  byan  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
philofopby,  which  acconiited  for  every  thing  by  an  hy- 
pothefis,  and  which  pretended  to  cure  wounds  a  hun- 
dred  miles  diftant  by  a  powder  of  fympathy. 

Nay,  as  if  its  nature  were  net  yet'  afeertained,  in  Introlc- 
ome  oo  vS  whofe  titles  promife  much  information  on  tion  of  logic? 
the  functions  of  organs,  we  meet  wijdi  only  a  plealing-  hitophyfie** 
account  of  defign  and  intelligence,  and  a  few  leffons  ^ 
wuen  the  fancy  is  warm,  how  to  exclaim  and  how  we 
fhould  wonder ;  or,  after  fimilar  profeflions  in  the 
titles  of  others,  we  are  prefented  with  only  a  curious 
difplay  of  the  arc  of  logic.  To  a  faft  or  two  we  fee 
numerous  chains  of  reafoning  appended.  On  thefe 
chains  are  hanging  important  and  general  concisions  • 
and  thde  concluiions  afterwards  uniting, fufpend  an  ela! 

‘I  F  borate 
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Prelimina-  borate  fyftem  of  pathology.  The  whole  has  a  won- 
ry  obfer-  <jcr  folly  fpccioue  appearance  ;  but  upon  applying  the 
^rations.  touChftone  0f  experiment,  the  fyftem  falls,  the  conch- 
v  fions  turn  out  to  be  falfe,  the  chains  are  found  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fact  by  only  a  conje&ure  or  fome  po¬ 
pular  opinion  of  the  time;  moft  of  their  links  are  crea- 
tioneof  fancy,  and  their  joinings  fuch  logical  affociatione 
7  as  have  no  analogy  or  prototype  in  nature. 

And  of  ma-  Inftead  of  logic,  however,  a  pompous  parade  of  ma¬ 
thematics.  thematical  learning  has  been  fometmes  introduced.  This 
has  always  an  impofing  afpeft,  and  its  prefence  here 
may  require  to  be  examined  with  fome  care.1  Ft  muft 
be  allowed,  that  it  wonld  have  indeed  been  rather  fur- 
priting  if  logic  and  metaphyfics  had  been  employed, 
and  mathematics  carrying  fcience  in  their  name  had 
not  been  thought  of.  Their  chara&er  had  always  been 
defervediy  high;  and  there  was  fcarcely  a  department 
of  knowledge  to  which  they  had  not  in  fome  refpe& 
contributed  their  aid:  their  refearches,  too,  had  not 
been  confined  to  mere  number  and  quantity  alone;  they 
had  explained  the  momentum  of  bodies,  and  all  thofe 
motions  which  arife  from  percuffion  and  gravitation  ; 
they  had  afcertained  the  diftance  of  the  flars,  the  ve¬ 
locity,  magnitude,  and  orbits  of  the  planets  ;  they  had 
accounted  for  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  the  phenomena 
©feclipfts,  and  return  of  comets;  and  bringing  their 
knowledge  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  they  had 
fhown  the  canfes  of  the  days  and  nights,  of  the  years 
and  the  feafons,  in  all  their  varieties  throughout  the 
globe:  they  had  taught  the  chronologer  how  to  difpofe 
of  the  periods  of  time,  r.n d  how  he  might  bell  afiift  the 
hiftorian  to  arrange  his  events:  they  had  pointed  out 
the  origin  of  tides  ;  had  informed  the  mariner  how  to 
direct:  his  courfe  through  the  ocean  ;  and  had  taught 
the  geographer  how  to  deferibe  the  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  affift  the  traveller  in  his  laudable  pnrfuits 
after  knowledge  and  fcience  :  they,  in  fhort,  had  un¬ 
folded  the  wonders  of  mechanifm  ;  and,  diffufing  light 
over  every  branch  of  th't  philofophy  which  is  called 
mechanical ,  and  has  long  been  dignified  with  the  name 
of  natural ,  had  afforded  the  fineft  fpecimens  of  reafon- 
o  ing  with  which  the  human  mind  is  acquainted. 

A  fcience  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  utility  could  hardly 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  it,  or 
even  had  heard  of  it.  And  at  a  period  when  it  was 
fafhionable,  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  for  the  phyfiologift 
to  pafs  it  unnoticed  :  the  truth  is,  he  very  foun  difeo- 
veiedits  excellency.  Bellini  of  Florence  firfl  introdu¬ 
ced  it  ;  and  it  was  at  la  ft  fo  warped  with  phyfiology, 
that  there  were  fome  who  could  hardly  conceive  a  phy¬ 
fiology  exifting  without  it.  The  juftly  celebrated 
by  Borelli,  profeffor  Borelli,  one  of  its  moft  enthufiaftic  admirers, 
employed  it  fo  well  in  fhowing  how  the  mufcles  a&ed 
as  ropes  and  the  bones  as  levers,  that  he  thence  ex¬ 
plained  with  the  happieft  effect  the  phenomena  of  ftand- 
jng,  of  walking,  of  leaping,  of  fly  wig,  and  of  fwimming, 
in  different  animals:  this  t.  fie  he  performed  in  the  firft 
part  of  his  famouB  work  De  Motu  Ammahum .  But, 
wifbing  to  know  more  of  the  animal  economy,  and  feel¬ 
ing  himfelf  infpired  with  new  hopes,  he  ventured  in 
the  fecond  to  explain  alio  in  the  fame  way  the  interior 
motions  and  their  proximate  caufes  on  the  principles 
of  mechanifm:  he  there  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
motion  of  the  mufcles,  of  the  heart  and  its  puliation, of 
the  circulating  bloody  of  the  office  of  the  lungs,  the  kid- 
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ncys,  and  the  liver,  of  the  nervous  fluid  and  the  feminal  Prelim 
fecretion;  of  vegetation,  generation,  nutrition,  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirft,  of  pain,  of  laflitude,  and  the  heat  of 
fever. 

Mathematics  by  him  were  confi.lered  as  almoft  univer- 
fal  interpreters;  for  except  the  mechanical  ho  feemed  to 
acknowledge  no  other  fecondary  powers  in  nature.  He 
thought,  ^ith  Plato,  that  God  himfelf  was  always  geo- 
metrifing;  and  w«b  fully  perfuaded  that  phyfical  know¬ 
ledge  could  not  be  acquired  but  through  the  medium 
of  geometrical  demonftratfons  and  forms.  Thefe  opi¬ 
nions  had  begun  to  be  general,  when  his  learned  work 
was  publilhed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1676;  and  they  were 
no  unequivocal  fymptoms  that  the  reigning  philofophy 
of  that  time  was  now  in  the  kft  ftage  of  decay. 

Still,  however,  as  the  fpirit  of  that  philofophy  wai 
not  wholly  extinguifhed,  phyfiology  continued  to  be 
much  inftfted  with  its  metaphyfical  and  logic  aldifputes, 
and  with  its  phyfical  do&rines  of  forms  of  particular 
ferments,  its  antipathies,  fympathies,  its  occult  quali¬ 
ties,  and  fubtile  atoms.  JQ 

For  thefe  reafons,  in  his  inaugural  differtation  at  By  pitca;rIV 
Leyden,  delivered  in  the  year  1692,  the  learned  Pitcairn  and  others, 
expieffcs  a  wifli  that  medicine  were  made  a  diftindl 
fcience  ;  that  it  were  eftabliftied  on  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples,  on  fewer  poftulates,  and  more  data  ;  and  that  it 
weie  fupported  by  a  clear  train  of  mathematical  reafon- 
ing,  which  would  defy  the  attacks  of  the  fophift,  and 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
and  prejudice.  Thefe  fentiments  were  warmly  fupport¬ 
ed  by  the  great  Boerhaave,  who,  in  his  aphorifms,  has 
founded  his  reafonings  on  the  ftru&ure  of  the  parts 
and  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  to  whom  an  edition  of 
Borelli  was  dedicated  in  1710.  t 

Pitcairn,  however,  was  not  content  with  barely  cx- 
prtffing  his  wifhes.  Seeing  with  regret  that  the  ftate  of 
medicine  could  never  be  improved  as  long  as  it  was  con- 
ne&ed  with  the  philofophy  which  was  then  in  falhion, 
he  feemed  anxious  to  effect  a  reparation;  and  for  fuch  a  lt 
ftep  he  wifhed  co  have  only  fome  plaufible  pretext.  This  Abated# 
pretext  was  not  long  wanting ;  and  was,  to  be  fure,  one 
of  the  moft  whimlical  that  could  well  have  prefented 
itfelf  to  his  fancy,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  ftudy 
of  medicine  was  prior  to  philofophy  ;  that  it  had  be¬ 
gun  its  courfe  with  aftronomy^at  the  time  when  difc 
cafe6  were  fuppofed  the  confequence  of  offended  Deity; 
that  all  along,  as  it  had  fhared  the  fate  of  aftronomy, 
and  had  equally  fuffered  in  the  common  difgrate  of 
judicial  aftrology,  it  was  highly  reafonable,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  fhouid  ftill  follow  the  fate  of  its  friend  j 
that  it  fhouid  be  eftahlifhed  on  fimilar  principles,  and 
fhouid  be  demonftrated  by  that  reafoning  which  might 
experience  the  fhock  of  ages  without  being  moved. 

So  attached  was  he  to  the  geometrical  mode  of  demon- 
ftration,  that  in  his  differtations  he  appeared  to  confi- 
der  it  as  indeed  the  only  fpecies  of  evidence,  excepting 
the  fenfes,  that  could  be  relied  on.  But  here  he  was 
certainly  venturing  too  far ;  fo  rafh  an  opinion,  and 
one  which,  had  he  previoufly  confulted  with  prudence, 
might  have  been  fuppreffed, was  fatal  to  his  caufe.  We 
mult  here  therefore  date  the  commencement  of  thofe 
attacks  to  which  his  fyftem  was  afteiwards  expofed. 

Such  an  indifereet  fpecies  of  pedantry  was  but  ill 
calculated  to  procure  a  generally  favourable  reception 
for  a  book  with  fo  extraordinary  a  title  as  the  Phyftco- 

mathmatica l 
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mathematical  Elements  of  Medicine .  Many  learned 
ry  obfer-  airj  ingenious  men,  the  greater  part  of  whofe  know- 
vat  ion  ».  } t ^ f\i4rr? ^ 

Reje<£kd.  awakened  eye,  his  boafled  demonftratious.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  which  might  have  been  expected  : 
the  refult.  of  their  inquiries  was  wholly  inaufpicious  to 
thofe  new  applications  of  geometry;  they  foun  I  that 
his  fadls  and  experiments  were  few,  that  his  populates 
were  endlefs,  and  that  no  mathematical  reafoning  what¬ 
ever  could  extraft  truth  from  a  falfe  hypothecs,  or 
could  fairly  deduce  a  general  condufion  from  particu¬ 
lar  premifes.  The  DoSor,  they  obferved,  had  impofed 
upon  himfelf,  in  imagining  that  either  certainty  or  truth 
w  i3  naturally  inherent  in  any  mere  geometrical  forms; 
thefe  for  ^s,  they  fa i cl ,  had  been  often  av>ufed  :  Plato 
had  thought  them  fomewhat  divine  ;  the  fuperftitious 
had  employed  them  as  charms  ;  Pythagoras  had  made 
them  the  fymbols  of  his  creed  ;  and  even  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  learned  Profeflbr  himfelf  they  frequently 
ferved  no  other  purpofe  but  to  give  an  air  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  tntk s  ;  to  beftow  on  error  the  appearance  of 
fcience  ;  and  to  give  a  fimpie  and  a  trite  remark  the 
i3  look  of  refearch,  and  of  acute  and  profound  erudition. 
Perhaps t°°  It  is  unneeefTary  to  recal  here  the  f  lyrical  wit,  or 
ra  y-  more  properly  the  fcurrilous  abnfe,  with  which  this 
fyliem  and  its  author  were  treated.  The  mechanic 
phyliologry  has  now'  funk  into  fu  h  contempt,  that 
the  molt  illiterate  afFed  to  fmile  at  the  ment:on  of 
its  name  ;  they  feem  to  forget,  or,  what  is  more  pro¬ 
bable,  they  never  knew,  that  it  once  was  honoured  with 
the  great  names  of  Borelli,  Boerhaave,  an  !  Newton  ; 
and  their  reading  perhaps  cannot  inform  them  that  it 
was  a  noble  ftep  to  improvement  ;  that  it  explained  the 
flrudlure  of  the  eye,  the  movement  of  the  bone,  and 
force  of  the  mufcle,  and  that  it  m  y  yet  perhaps  be  the 
means  of  many  interelting  difeoveries  in  the  living  bo¬ 
dy  :  difeoveriee,  however,  which  Heaven  will  refeive 
for  other  minds  than  thofe  which  it  makes  merely  to 
l4  receive  the  imprelTiomj  of  the  day. 
fptroduc-  A  frequent  miftake  into  which  the  mechanical  phi. 
Chn  kfophers  had  fallen,  w  is  their  hopes  of  being  able  to 

enemmry.  account  for  digedion  by  the  mufcular  force  and  a&ion 
of  the  ftomach.  The  more  they  reafoned  from  this 
fuppofition,  the  more  widely  they  wandered  from  the 
truth.  A  thought  of  Vallifneri,  that  in  adting  mecha¬ 
nically,  the  ftomach  was  as  liable  to  be  affe&ed  as  its 
contents,  gave  a  h’nt  to  Reaumur.  On  this  hint 
he  begen  immediately  a  ftt  of  experiments  ;  and  fro  n 
a  number  that  were  clerr  and  derifive,  concluded 
that  digedion  was  performed  by  a  folvent.  Here  was 
a  fair  intro  ludfion  to  chtmidry  ;  the  aclion  of  folvents 
was  never  yet  fatisfadori’y  explained  by  mechanic  pow¬ 
ers.  A  new  era  therefore  commences  ;  and  chemidry 
now,  in  phyfiologiral  inveftigations,  holds  that  place 
which  was  formerly  pofltfled  by  geometry  and  raecha- 

,5  niVs- 

Chemical  Nor  is  chemidry  undeferving  of  this  rank.  From  a 

inveftiga-  fmall  beginning,  and  from  moddtly  profeding  to  obferve 
Uons-  merely  the  diffeient  phenomena  which  are  the  effetfs 

of  heat  and  of  mixture,  it  has  rifen  like  adrenomy  to 

,5  the  fir  ft  eminence  among  the  fciences.  By  its  nume- 
Difcoverics  rous  refearches  it  has  found  widely  difFufed  over  na^ 
conemung  ture  a  variety  of  Angularly  adive  bodies,  which  are 
called  falts%  Of  thefe  felts  it  has  noticed  fame  which 
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change  a  blue  vegetable  tindure  into  green,  and  others  Prelimina- 
which  change  that  tindure  into  red  :  the  former  of  ry 
thefe  it  has  called  alkalis*  and  the  latter  are  known  <  ,__J  _18,  » 

namc  °*  °ct3s.  It  has  obferved,  when  - - 

acida  and  alkalis  are  brought  into  contad,  and  either 

.  ‘hem  "iarIX  in  a  fluid  Hate,  they  encounter  with 
violence,  effervefcence  and  heat,  and  form  a  fait,  which 
being  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  called  neutral.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  all  thefe  falls,  whether  volatile 
or  fixed,  whether  fluid  or  concrete,  have  each  peima- 
nently  uniform  character?;  and  that,  though  fometime* 
blended  in  a  mixture,  or  made  to  evanilh  in  a  folution, 
ytt  wnen  they  are  feparated  they  refume  their  tafte, 
their  fineli,  their  colour,  and  their  form,  and  exhibit,  as 
before,  the  fame  power  in  diffolving  earths,  metals,  and 
ltones,  and  in  making  inflammable  bodies  to  fmoke, 
to  kindle,  and  explode  with  a  loud  noife.  AH,  how- 
a°t  not  alike  upon  ail  bodies;  thofe  acids  which 
cillolve  iron  remain  quite  harmlefs  upon  roll.  And 
chcmiftry  here  has  been  led  to  obferve  that  particul.r 
laltb  Ihow  a  preference  for  particular  bodies,  that  there 
is  m  them  an  appearance  of  choice,  and  that  their  cha- 
laiter  is  never  to  be  known  but  by  ttudying  theirdiffe. 
rent  elective  attradftions. 

BtfiJes  fait  ,  chemidry  of  late  has  alfo  difeovered  a  nil. 
number  ot  bodies  that  are  (till  more  wonderful,  ftill 
more  add. ve,  and  lome  of  them  at  leaft  ftill  more  widely 
diffufed  over  nature.  Thefe  are  certain  aeriform  fluids 
wh.eh  are  called  gafes  ;  thefe  gafes,  like  the  mind  it- 
felt,  are  dilcermble  only  by  their  effedti ;  all  are  elaftic, 
and  all  are  combined  with  the  principle  of  heat.  Their 
kinds  are  various  lome  are  inflammable,  fome  are  faline 
and  foluble  m  water,  fome  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  and  lome  diftmguilhed  by  the  name  of  airs,  mam. 
taming  combuftion  and  refpiration  :  their  importance 
is  fuch  that  there  is  not  a  Angle  procefs  in  chemiftry* 
nor  perhaps  one  regular  procefs  in  nature,  “  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  the  difengagement  or  fixation  of  heat 
and  the  difengagement  or  fixation  of  elaltic  fluids,  arc 
not  obferved  either  fcparatciy  or  together/*  Two  of 
thtfe  fluids  compofc  water,  two  the  nitric  acid,  two 
ammonia,  and  three  of  them  are  lound  in  atmofpher’e 
air  ;  one  of  them  is  thought,  with  a  good  deal  of  rea- 
fon,  to  be  the  aikaiigenous  principle  in  bodies,  and  two 
of  them  to  be  the  conltitueiits  of  oil :  the  principle  of 
acidity  is  already  known  to  be  one  of  the  two  which 
compofc  water.  The  fame  fluid  oxidates  metais,  fup,. 
poits  flame  during  combuition,  communicates  heat  to 
the  circulating  blood,  and  maintains  life  in  the  aft  of 
refpiration. 

By  that  knowledge  which  it  thus  has  acquired  of 
falts  and  ot  gafes,  by  its  more  ingenious  modes  of  ana- 
lytis,  and  by  fome  difeoveries  which  it  has  made  con- 
terning  the  nature  of  heat  and  of  light,  chemiftry  is 
now  aole  to  account  for  many  phenomena  that  before 
were  inexplicable.  In  France  particularly  it  has  been 
recently  extending  its  refearches  with  a  good  deal  of 
ardour  towards  the  phenomena  of  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms ;  ic  has  there  found  its  fait  and  its 
gafes,  its  heat,  and  its  light,  adive  and  bufy. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  llnce  it  obfervtd  that  plants  ru  « 
were  nourifhed  by  pure  water  and  atmofpheric  air;  of  vlintt 
that  from  theje  alone  they  derived  their  extra&s,  their 
mucilage,  their  oil,  their  coal,  their  acids,  their  alkalis, 
and  aroma.  But  lines  the  difeovery  ©^different  kinds 
*  4  P  2  of 
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rrelimioa-  of  elaftlc  fluids,  it  has  farther  remarked  that  they  grow 

VaSoD..'  raP«Ny  in  hydrogenous  gas  (a),  and  in ‘air  mixed  with 
i  _  —  j  carbonic  acid  ;  that-  i-0i‘  u 

bydrogcnc  from  water,  carbone  from  the  acid  of  which 
they  are  fo  fond  ;  and  thus  decompofing  the  one  and 
the  other,  difengage  from  both  theoxigenous  principle 
or  vital  air,  andreftore  to  the  atmofphere  falubrity  and 
health. 

Leaving  vegetables,  which,  by  analyfis  in  clofe 
veffels  and  in  red-hot  pipes,  it  has  reduced  to  hydro¬ 
gene,  oxigene,  azote,  and  charcoal,  it  has  made  dif- 
coveries  no  lefs  important  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
has  found  that  the  food  of  the  nobler  animals,  which 
immediately  or  remotely  is  prepared  by  vegetables,  is 
generally  a&ed  upon  by  a  folvent :  it  has  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  animal  organa  can  fix  azote  ;  can 
decompofe  atmofpheric  air  *,  can  form  lime,  iron,  and 
carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  vegetables,  produce  a  number 
of  faline  fubftances,  which  no  art  could  deted  in  their 
food.  Nor  is  it  here  that  fuch  difcoveries  are  meant 
to  terminate  ;  thefe  feemingly  creative  powers  of  ve- 
•  getation  and  of  animahzation,  with  other  phenomena  in 

theftrudureand  economy  of  livingbodies,chemiftryima. 
gines  that  it  will  yet  be  able  to  explain.  We  may  fafely 
venture, however,  to  predial  thatfomething  more  than  its 
prefent  knowledge  of  the  various  effeds  of  heat  and  of 
mixture  will  in  this  cafe  be  found  neceffary  to  enfure 
fuccefs.  The  late  difcovery  of  elnftie  fluids  and  their 
lingular  properties  afford  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  fufped 
that  we  yet  maybe  ignorant  of  many  agents  which  nature 
employs  in  the  fundions  of  bodies.  But  whatever  be  the 
truth,  we  are  almoft  certain  that  thefe  agents  difeovet-ed 
SleAricity  by  the  chemifts  are  not  alone  concerned.  Eledricity, 
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in  all  thofe  nerves  which  are  fubfervient  to  voluntary  Prelimina- 

motions*,  nor  is  it  limited  to  thefe  alone.  In  feveral  rf  obfer- 

*  - 1™,.., _ _ t*  i  *  r  vgtapna. 

the  heart,  which  nature  has  dertined  to  ipontaneoua 

motions,  they  were  feen  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers 
in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  that  vifeus.  We  here  fpeak 
only  of  the  nerves  ;  but  the  Torpedo,  the  Gymnotus 


eledricus,  and  Silurus  eledricus,  poffefs  a  particular 


nd  magae- magnetifm,  and  what  have  been  called  animal  eledricity 


ikfm, 


and  animal  magnetifm, mull  not  be  excluded  from  ading 
fome  part.  The  growth  of  plants,  it  is  well  known, 
is  confiderably  affeded  by  the  eledrie  d  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofpliere  ;  it  is  fenflbly  promoted  by  a  proper  ufe  of 
the  vegeto  eledrometer,  and  has  been  faid  to  indicate 
a  difference  between  the  negative  an^pofitive  eledri- 
cities,  whether  thefe  be  kinds  or  dates  of  the  fluid. 
Such  too  is  our  prefent  knowledge,  that  eledricity  as 
yet  feems  the  only  c  a  ufe  to  which  we  can  aferibe  the 
ieeming  chemical  affinities  of  the  dew  ;  it3  conftant 
pradice  in  avoiding  fome  bodies,  its  prediledion  for 
others,  and  particularly  its  attachment  to  the  living 
points  of  plants  and  of  leaves :  nor  is  this  eledricity 
wholly  unconneded  with  the  animal  kingdom  ;  when 
we  think  of  its  Angular  fondnefs  for  points,  it  occurs 
that  one  intention  of  our  hairs  may  probably  have  been 
to  colled  and  diffufe  it.  It  is  plainly  excited  in  crofs 
rubbing  the  hair  of  fome  animals,  and  when  we  wear 
{ilk , it  is  frequently  accumulated  upon  the  furfaceof  our 
own  bodies.  * 

The  iron  found  in  plants  and  in  animals  is  certain¬ 
ly  fomewhat  of  a  finking  cireumftance,  and  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  one  teafon  why  magnetifm  fliould  not  be 
wholly  overlooked. 

As  for  animal  eledricity,  or  what  ha3  been  called 
cleanVity  fo’  is  now>  we  believe»  generally  allowed  to  hold  an 
y’  important  place  in  the  fyftem.  It  13  very  perceptible 
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ftrudure  of  organs  for  colleding  this  fluid,  for  dif- 
charging  it  at  pleafure,  and  for  giving  a  fhock.  If 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  common  kind  of 
ekdrical  experiments,  may  at  firfl  be  furprifed  that  this 
eledric  fluid  in  the  animal  is  not  difeharged  from  the 
nerves  by  water,  or  any  other  metallic  condudor  that 
is  pure  and  unmixed,  another  fad,  which  is  fully  as 
flriking,  though  it  has  not  been  hitherto  mentioned  by 
any  obferver  known  to  us,  appears  to  merit  equal  at¬ 
tention  :  Cut  away  the  leg  of  a  frog,  uncover  a  part 
of  the  crural  nerve,  place  the  limb  now  on  a  table  on 
which  an  eledrifying  machine  is  working,  you  will 
fee  the  mufeles  flrongly  convulfed  at  every  fpark  which 
you  draw  from  the  condudor,  but  remaining  motion- 
lefs  upon  the  difeharge  of  the  Leyden  phial.  %% 

Animal  eledricity  naturally  fuggefts  animal  magne-  And  animal 
tifrn.  This  laft  has  been  produdive  of  more  wonders  magnetifm. 
in  the  human  frame  than  all  the  preceding  agents  to¬ 
gether.  Under  the  management  of  Mefmer  at  Paris, 
and  his  pupil  Deflon,  it  filled  all  who  obferved  its  ef- 
feds  with  fnrprife  and  aftonifhment.  It  feemed  to  un¬ 
hinge  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  affed  the  whole 
animal  economy  ;  it  excited  the  moft  extraordinary 
emotions ;  it  roufed  and  allayed  the  different  paffions ; 
it  changed  averfion  into  love,  and  love  into  averfien  ; 
it  created  pain,  it  healed  wounds,  and  cured  difeafes  as 
if  by  inchantment. 

Thefe  difcoveries  were  made  by  a  quack,  who 
knew  not  the  caufe  by  which  he  produced  fo  Angular 
appearances.  The  celebrated  Franklin,  who  firfl  fup- 
pofed  that  the  eledrical  fluid  was  the  thunder,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  demonftra- 
ted  that  this  fpecies  of  magnetifm  was  the  fame  power 
that  had  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  imagina¬ 
tion. 

This  laft  difcovery,  if  the  blufhlng  pride  of  modern 
philofophy  could  but  ftoop  to  improve  an  important  * 

hint,  though  originally  fuggefted  by  an  empiric,  might 
greatly  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  mind,  and  explain 
fome  things  in  the  animal  economy  which  appear  yet 
to  require  a  folution.  At  any  rate,  it  fufficiently 
proves  that  the  influence  of  mind  is  very  extenfive  in 
the  higher  parts  of  animal  creation.  Many  facls  would 
argue  that  it  increafes  as  we  rife  in  the  fcale  :  but  the 
foie  intention  here  was  to  fhow,  that  chemical  agents 
arc  neither  almighty  nor  everywhere  prefent ;  that  in 
the  internal  orgatfical  economy  of  living  bodies  they 
ad  but  a  part ;  and  that,  like  the  other  agents  in  na¬ 
ture,  they  are  obliged  to  confine  their  operations  with¬ 
in  thofe  limits  which  the  great  Author  of  being  has 
preferibed.  # 

The  aid  which  anatomy  affords  to  phyfiology  is  The  if 
now  to  be  confidered.  Phyfiology  in  general  and  the  anatomy  in 

ftudy  phyfiology, 


(a)  Hydrogenous  gas  ads  with  more  energy  than  any  other  fubftance  in  diffolving  carbone;  it  mixes  with 
carbonic  acid  and  with  azote,  and  lometimes  holds  in  folution  fulphur  and  phofphorus.  See  Fourcroy’s  DiL 
eourfe  on  modem  chcraiftry. 
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Prelimma-  ftudy  of  anatomy  arc  fo  clofely  conneded,  that,  as  Hal- 
vationl"  ^er  imag*nedi  they  can  hardly  be  feparated  even  in 
10  become  a  pky  man  w^°  ^ould  attempt  to 

wifely  as  the  mathemaffcLu?13* _finatomy ,  would  ad  as 
wheels  or  the  pinions,  or  without  kn owing' "ftftF'iAhe 
the  proportions,  or  the  materials  of  any  machine,  would 
yet  prefume  from  mere  calculation  to  determine  its 
powers,  its  properties,  and  ufes.  In  this  companion, 
the  importance  of  anatomy,  we  are  really  perfuaded,  is 
not  reprefented  in  a  light  too  ftrong  ;  nor  does  that 
medium  through  which  it  has  been  viewed  appear  to 
34  have  magnified  beyond  nature. 

^?toniya  Whether  art  or  fcience,  anatomy  is  one  of  thofe 
ed  tonch  eminent  accompl,lhments  without  which  no  one  is  able 
of  human  to  profecute  his  ftudies  with  half  that  pleafure  and  fuc-. 
knowledge,  cefs  which  he  might  in  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Having  been  always  accullomed  to  affign 
it  one  of  the  higheft  and  moft  honourable  places  among 
thofe  branches  of  human  knowledge  which  are  ftyled 
liberal,  we  muft  be  excufed  if  we  dwell  a  little  in  expo- 
as  an  attempt  to  convert  it  to  a  craft. 

The  illibe-  It  is  with  furprife,  and  a  mixture  of  regret,  that  we 
fomJof  its  feC  a  ^ritCr  °f  dl^inbruifhed  merit  wifhing  thus  to  de- 
profeffors.3  &radc  lt:»  0nd  Peking  to  confine  it  as  well  as  phyfxolo- 
logy  to  that  profeflion  which  chanced  to  be  his  own. 
The  dignity  of  a  fcience,  which  he  confidered  as  his 
glory  and  his  pride,  fhould  have  certainly  extinguifhed 
in  a  generous  mind  the  low  and  difgufting  policy  of 
bis  trade.  It  is  indeed  with  reafon  that  he  thinks  it 
unfortunate,  “  that  thofe  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
education,  are  beft  qualified  to  invefligate  the  intrica¬ 
cies,  and  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  econo¬ 
my,  are  compelled  to  get  their  living  by  the  pra dice 
of  a  profeflion  which  is  confiant  employment.”  We 
lament  the  misfortune  as  much  as  he  can  ;  but  we  rea¬ 
fon  not  from  it  in  the  fame  way.  Inftead  of  complain¬ 
ing  that  “  idle  profeflion*l  men,”  particularly  “  of  the 
church,  fhould  become  philofophers  and  phyfioligifts  as 
it  were  inftinaively,”  we  are  happy  to  learn  that 
men  of  enlightened  and  cultivated  minds  are  thus  fo 
readily  difpofed  to  aflift  us;  that  nature  condu&s  them 
as  it  were  by  inflinft;  and  that  happily  they  enjoy  all 
that  leifure  which  is  deemed  fo  neceffary  for  fuch  an 
undertaking.  .  The  genius  of  fomc,  and  the  liberal 
education  which  they  all  muft  have  had  opportunities 
of  acquiring,  by  no  means  imprefs  us  with  any  unfa¬ 
vourable  ideas  of  their  aid. 

Our  author  allows  them  to  look  through  micro- 
fcopes  and  examine  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  : 
They  may  too,  he  fays,  view  animalculae,  and  give  11s 
a  candid  relation  of  what  they  fee  ;  but  fhould  not 
prefume  to  carry  their  reafoning  into  a  fcience  of 
which  they  can  know  nothing,  or  hope  to  throw  light 
on  a  fubjeft  which  it  is  impoflible  they  can  underft'and. 
But,  to  fpeak  freely,  after  confidering  the  great  phy- 
fiological  difeovery  of  Prieftley  with  refped  to  reJpU 
ration,  the  moft  important  probably,  not  even  except- 
ing  that  of  the  fyfiem  of  abforbents ,  that  the  fcience 
has  witnefTed  in  the  prefent  age,  we  fee  no  grounds 
for  preferibing  fuch  laws  or  fixing  fuch  limits:  and  al¬ 
though  he  may  treat  the  iiluftrious  Reaumur  and  Abbe 
Spalanzani  as  nothing  more  than  *  makers  of  expeii. 
ments,  and  declare  a  refolution  to  place  no  confidence 
k  thofe  which  are  made  by  gentlemen  aud  pr'ufls ;  he 
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will  not  certainly  deny  that  others  have  as  well  as  he  a  Prelimina- 
juft  right  to  think  for  themfelves.  *7  °bftr- 

Were  fuch  fentiments  to  become  univerfal,  it  is  dif-  L  vatlons*  r 
ficult  to  fay  what  would  be  the  confequence.  In  this  v 
the  ^aw  and  the  church  require  from  their 
ficnal,  they  have  alfo*  cdA&c  be  fid  e s  the  profef- 

the  univerfity.  To  our  medical  claffes  boys  are  ^ad¬ 
mitted  from  the  fhop  and  from  the  fchool,  and  may 
afterwards  pafs  the  two  colleges  of  furgeons  and  phy- 
ficiane,  by  exhibiting  a  little  fk ill  in  their  art,  or  at 
leaft  by  paying  the  ftated  fees.  On  thefe  accounts, 
being  anxious  already  for  the  fate  of  a  profeflion  which 
we  refpe&,  and  confidering  the  degeneracy  to  which  it 
is  expofed,  not  we  hope  the  degeneracy  into  which  it 
is  fiukingy  we  fhould  be  forry  to  fee  it  deprived  of  that 
refpe&ability  which  it  may  derive  from  the  counte¬ 
nance,  of  men  poflefiiug  general  literature  and  fcience. 

It  is  very  true,  that  gentlemen  and  priefts  may  not 
be  anatomifts;  and  not  a  few  anatomical  difputes  might 
feem  to  infinuate,  that  perfons  may  be  very  eminent 
anatomifts  without  being  either  gentlemen  or  priefts. 

Still,  however,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  thofe 
chara&ers;  and,  were  we  to  judge  from  their  writings, 
it  was  certainly  a  thing  of  which  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
Locke,  never  dreamed,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  prieft,cr  the 
mere  circumftance  of  being  a  gentleman,  was  to  blunt 
their  acutenefs  for  phyfical  refeareh,  or  in  after  times 
to  affe&  cheir  reputation  as  men  of  genius. 

u  When  men  have  begun  to  reafon  eorrectly  (fays  Hr 
Hunter),  and  to  exercife  their  own  judgment  upon  their 
obfervations,  there  muft  be  an  end  to  deiufions.  Ma¬ 
ny  do&rines  of  old  phyficians  and  of  old  women  wiU 
meet  with  proper  contempt;  the  tyranny  of  empty 
pomp  and  myftery  of  phyfic  will  be  driven  out  of  the 
land,  .and  forced  to  feek  iheiter  among  lefs  cultivated 
focieties  of  men.” 

If  the  learned  profeflions  wifh  to  be  refpeffed,  let 
them  refpea  each  other:  for  our  part,  we  efteem  them 
ail ;  and  whatever  afliftance  either  they  or  others 
may  afford  to  phyGology,  they  may  be  allured  that 
they  will  not  find  us  anywife  difpofed  to  detract  from 
its  merit.  Hivefted  of  prejudice,  we  value  as  highly 
the  difeovery  of  Prieftley,  which  explains  refpinmon, 
as  if  it  had  come  from  Albinns  or  Halier;  and  with 
as  much  readinefs  acknowledge  obligations  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
doctor  of  phyfic.  See  Anatomy,  p.  667.  , 

But  while  we  are  thus  impartial  to  others,  we  would  Then h- 
not  be  unjuft  to  profeflional  anatomifls.  Their  learn- hours  arul 
ing,  their  patience,  and  ardour,  have  been  great;  and  dlfcovene5*  * 
candour  obliges  us  to  affert  their  claim  to  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous  and  important  difooveries  that  have  yet  been 
made  in  phyfiological  fcience.  The  pains  which  they 
have  taken,  the  prejudices  which  they  have  fui-mount- 
ed,  and  thofe  feelings  which  they  have  facrificed  in  de- 
forking  the  parts  of  the  dead  body,  place  their  labour 
beyond  all  praife. 

But  their  difeoveriea  have  not  been  confined  to  a 
mere  knowledge  and  defeription  of  parts.  Jn  the  ftiir 
fabric,  juft  as  in  a  time-piece  or  a  broken  orrery  with¬ 
out  motion,  the  whole  prefents  a  very  confufed  and 
even  an  uninterelling  appearance.  In  this  cafe,  ftiotftd 
the  man  or  refle&ion  happen  to  afk,  where  are  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  different  funftions?  all  would  be  liience 
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Prelim i na-  an \  nothing  would  be  found  to  make  a  reply  to  fuch 
iy  obfer-  aft  ;nqU*iy.  The  arttrial  fyftem  is  relaxed  and  empty; 
yVar!.Q>S*  .  the  mufcular  fibre  cannot  be  routed  ;  the  heart  has 
ceafed  from  its  wonted  beating™;  and  the  nerve  refutes 
to  convey  fenfations.  On  this  f cep e^  t h ey g ^Vvi hi 
anii2TjikiS8iibn.'‘Cuiiofity  would  induce  him  To  look 
beyond  it,  and  ftudy  thedefign.  He  would  toon  per¬ 
ceive,  th  t  to  know*  the  ufes  of  the  feveral  parts,  they 
mild  he  teen  alive  and  in  action.  But  here  new  difficul¬ 
ties  would *rife,  and  feelings  of  companion  would  ex* 
claim  agaitll  any  farther  purfuit.  The  natural  zeal, 
however,  of  irquiry,  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
love  of  fcience  in  a  generous  mind,  are  not  ealily  refitted. 

To  his  lading  praife,  ;  nd  the  (ingulcr  improvement 
of  true  phyfiolo  y,  the  anatomift  has  ex "m,  tied  the  li¬ 
ving  body,*  and  has  there  obferved,  that  a5l  motion  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately  from  the  mufcular  fibre  ;  that  the 
mufcular  fibre  again  derives  its  power  from  the  nerve, 
which  terminates  in  the  brain  ;  tint  fibre,  and  nerve, 
and  the  whole  fydem,  are  nourifhed  by  the  blood  which 
comes  from  the  heart  ;  and  that  the  wade  of  blood  is 
fupplied  by  the  lafleals,  which  abforh  nutritious  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  food  as  it  paffes  along  the  inteftinal  canal. 

He  has  alfo  obferved,  that  the  blood,  which  is  in 
continual  motion,  has  a  circular  conrfe  ;  that  other 
veflels  along  with  the  la&eals  are  employed  to  abforb  ; 
;>nd  by  means  of  inje&ion  has  fhown  the  route  of  the 
different  fluids  as  clearly  in  the  dead  as  they  could 
have  been  feen  in  the  living  fubjeft 

When  his  eyes  have  failed  in  tracing  obje&s  that 
were  too  minute  for  unaided  fight,  he  has  called  in  the 
help  of  the  microfcopc,  and  dif  overed  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood,  animalcuhe  in  the  femen,  an  *  the  anafto- 
mofesof  the  arteries  and  veins;  and  when  the  microfcope 
could  lead  him  no  farther,  he  has  had  recourfe  to  che¬ 
mical  analyfis,  and  irr.de  difeoveries  equally  important 
in  demon  ftrating  the  bodies  which  compofe  the  feveral 
fluids  and  the  folids. 

Befides  thefe  fcrvices  which  the  anatomift  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  phyfiology,  the  fcience  is  likewife  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  thofe  various  and  ingenious  methods 
which  he  has  taken  to  diffufe  his  knowledge.  \\  hat* 
ever  has  occurred  remarkable  or  rare,  he  has  fludied  to 
preferve  either  dried  or  in  fluids  that  refill  putretadlion. 
By  corroding  the  parts  which  he  has  injedfed  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  acid,  he  has  given  an  idea  of  the  vafcular  fyftem, 
which  is  at  once  inftrudlivc  and  elegant.  Where  it 
has  been  neceflary  to  deftroy  the  parts  when  inca- 
pahle  of  pn fervatiou,  or  where  the  prefer  vation  would 
have  been  txpenfive,  he  has  not  neglected  to  reprefent 
them  in  models  of  wax,  or  to  perpetuate  them  in  ac¬ 
curate  calls  of  lead  or  of  llucco  :  and,  laftly,  that  the 
valuable  fruits  of  his  labours  might  not  be  confined  in 
hi3  room  of  preparations  or  to  his  pwpils,  he  has  de¬ 
ferred  mofl  of  them  in  drawings,  has  multiplied  his 
drawings  by  corredl  engravings  ;  he  has  even  publifhed 
Ills  numerous  engravings,  and  to  render  them  intelli¬ 
gible,  has  illufl rated  each  with  copious  explanations. 
TheViews  From  this  account  it  rnight  be  fuppofed  that  the 
of  the  ana.  anatomift  has  done  all  that  can  be  reafonabiy  excec- 
tamiU  of  en  ted  from  him.  If  we  drew,  however,  fuch  a  concm- 
too  c<  n-  fion,  we  might  certainly  be  charged  with  precipita¬ 
tion.  His  views  have  hitherto  been  too  confined,  nor 
have  they  been  diredled  with  till  that  fkill  which  a  ra- 
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tional  and  comnrehcrilive  phyfiology  would  require. 

As  if  chiefly  guided  by  the  rant  of  the  poet,  that  T?  °Mer* 
“  the  nobleft  ftudy  of  mankind  , 

vated  his  art  pr Yr as' oi f fe died  the  human  body 
with  a  tedious  minutenefs,  he  has  feUom  looked  into 
thofe  of  \  rutes  but  when  he  has  wilhed  to  iliuftrate  a 
theory  or'cilablifh  an  hypothefis.  % ^ 

As  feme  apology  for  fuch  a  condudl,  there  is  indeed  ObiUdes  m 
but  little  immediate  or  pecuniary  advantage  to  be  he  wa>  of 
derived  from  comparative  anatomy  ;  and  thofs  who  ll~ 

have  heard  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes  will  readiiy  pe^oUnatociy, 
celve,  that  few  will  be  difpofed  to  commend  a  fcience 
which  reflects  not  much  credit  on  their  knowledge,  and 
which  they  are  led  from  fentiments  of  pride  to  treat 
as  either  contemptible  or  utelef3.  The  decifive  tone 
and  affected  air  of  fupoior  difeernment  being  not 
nnufually  a  very  tender  part  of  the  chara&er,  they 
often  form  that  mark  of  diftindlion  which  is  feldom 
refigned  but  with  the  utmoft  degree  of  reludiince. 

Ills,  however,  allowed,  that  any  oppoiition  from  thtfe 
enufes  ought  not  to  frighten  an  afpiring  genius.  Hi* 
nobler  mind  ffiould  look  beyond  pecuniary  profpedls  ; 
and  he  ought  to  have  fortitude  enough  to  defpife  the 
fneers  and  malevolence  of  pompous  ignorance.  The 
other  difficulties  which  he  has  to  encounter  in  his  own 
eftim-ition  may  not  be  fo  fmali.  .  ^ 

In  leek  mg  to  enlarge  the  field  of  inquiry,  he  will  fhe  want 
foou  experience  that  he  wants  a  language,  or  at  leaftofano- 
a  nomenclature  fitted  to  exprefs  che  different  objedlsmehciatur€» 
which  muff  necelfardy  occur  in  his  icfeirches.  He 
will  find  too  that  he  wants  thofe  proper  claffificatiuna 
of  the  anim  1  kingdom,  which  are  equally  neceflary 
both  to  abridge  and  diredl  his  labours. 

The  firft  nomenclature  of  the  anatomill  was  formed  o  igin  of 
upon  the  diffeCtion  of  brutes  ;  and  moll  of  its  terms,  the  anato- 
kb  the  rete  mirabile ,  are  now  ufelefs,  or  ten  1  to  miflead  mical no. 
thofe  who  employ  them  in  tluir  diffedtions  of  the  hu-menclaturc?# 
man  body.  The  few  of  its  parts  which  ftiil  are  retain¬ 
ed,  as  the  different  names  and  divtfions  of  the  gut,  are 
much  more  applicable  to  the  ufuai  appearances  in  cer¬ 
tain  quadrupeds,  than  to  any  thing  which  we  meet  with 
in  man. 

This  firft  nomenclature  declined  with  the  {Indies 
whi  h  gave  it  birth,  and  with  the  decline  of  that  fn- 
perftition  which  permitted  no  other  fhidies  of  the 
kind.  Since  the  days  of Vefalius  the  human  body  has 
been  chiefly  differed ;  and  the  nomenclature  w  rich  has 
thence  arifen,  and  has  fince  been  a  {Turning  the  form  of 
a  language,  if  adapted  at  all,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
that  fubjea.  Were  we  now  therefore  difpofed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  internal  economy  of  animals  in  general,  wc 
fliould  fee  at  once  that  the  piefent  nomenclature  is  as 
ill  fuited  to  comparative  anatomy  as  the  former  nomen¬ 
clature  was  to  the  diffedtion  of  the  human  body.  The 
feveral  fadta  which  confirm  this  aflertion  are  but  too 
numeroua.  To  give  one  or  two:  In  a  late  work,  'Tht 
Phyfiology  of  Fijles ,  the  celebrated  author  is  obliged 
to  inform  his  reader  in  a  note,  that  when  he  makes 
life  of  the  following  terms,  fuptrior,  interior,  anterior* 
and  pofterior,  the  fifh  is  fuppofed  to  be  Handing  ere£k 
in  the  attitude  of  naan  :  and  in  his  ingenious  Contem - 
pldlt'n  on  Nature^  Bonnet,  1  elides  the  afford  pradlice 
of  calling  nerve  by  the  name  of  marrow,  has  been  plea« 
fed  to  obferve,  that  in  ceitain  infedls  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
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Prelirmni-  row  is  not  in  the  fpine,  1  ut  in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
ry  O'der.  body,  running  longitudinally  along  the  breafl. 

»  vatl^ns>  Applying  oecafionally  this  nomenclature  to  the  fmall 
31  number  of  birds  t-nd  quadrupeds  which  we  have  dif* 

Defers  fedled,  it  was  much  ftrained  with  rtfpedl  to  their  &e- 

the  prefent  l€tons.  Even  forced  analogy  could  not  bring  it  toex- 
nomencta-  prefg  rofmy  diftributions  of  the  nerves  and  blood  veflels; 

and  when  it  was  employed  in  naming  the  mufcics,  in 
moft  cafes  it  turned  out  to  be  ufelefa  or  abfurd. 

We  wtit  fir  ft.  led  to  obferve  its  defers  on  hearing 
of  the  namelefs  bones  of  the  pelvis,  called  the  os  ilium, 
the  os  ifehium,  and  the  os  pubi*,  united  behind  by  an 
os  facrum,  which  is  tipped  with  a  coccyx  or  bone  of  a 
cuckow:  we  thought  it  likewife  fomewhat  remarkable 
to  find  a  goat,  a  boat,  and  a  conch  fhell,  among  the 
external  parts  of  the  ear ;  and  within  the  tympanum  a 
hammer  and  its  {haft,  a  ftithy.a  ftirrup,  and  a  peiiwinkle. 
But  thefe  defeds  w  ere  mold  ferioufly  felt  in  raifing  the 
different  mufcles  of  a  dog,  and  comparing  them  feve- 
rally  with  Albinus’s  tables.  Thefe  tab  les  and  mufcles, 
to  our  great  furprife,  did  not  reflect  that  mutual  light 
upon  one  another  which  we  expefted.  To  obtain  here 
more  accurate  ideas  we  got  the  comparative  myography 
of  Douglas.  At  one  glance  the  etymological  table  of 
this  work  demonftrated  the  confufion  and  the  imper- 
feftion  of  the  nomenclature.  In  his,  as  in  other  books 
of  myography,  the  mufcles  are  explained  by  deferibing 
their  origins,  insertions,  and  ufes:  but  the  tabic  {hows, 
that  their  names  are  never,  excepting  only  in  a  few 
cafes,  derived  from  any  of  thefe  three  circumftances, 
which  in  every  defeription  are  uniformly  noticed  in  all 
mufcles.  Their  names  on  the  contrary  are  frequently 
taken  from  their  particular  form  and  appearance  in  the 
human  body,  or  from  thofe  circumftances  which  are 
conftantly  varying  in  every  animal  ;  juft  as  if  mofcles 
of  the  fame  origin,  fnfertion,  and  ufe,  {hould  in  all  ani¬ 
mals  have  a  fimilar  colour,  a  fimilar  mode  of  inlertion 
and  origin,  a  fimilar  compofition  and  variety  of  parts, 
a  fimilar  cuiirfe  and  direction  of  fibres,  a  fimilar  figure 
and  ftiape,  a  fimilar  paffage  through  certain  places,  a 
fimilar  proportion  with  refpeft  to  one  another,  or 
fhould  be  formed  of  a  fimilar  fubftance. 

If  we  pafs  to  the  membranes,  as  expreffed  in  this 
nomenclature,,  we  fhall  not  difeover  that  their  names 
are  more  philofophical.  A  periofteum  covers  the  bones, 
a  pericranium  the  fkull  ;  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
lined  with  a  pleura,  that  of  the  abdomen  with  a  peri¬ 
toneum;  and  what  is  furely  fomewhat  remarkable,  bones 
which  are  hollow  have  a  periofteum  on  their  inficle  : 
the  membranes  in  the  fkull  are  by  way  of  diftinftion 
denominated  mothers ;  the  one  which  lies  next  to  the 
cranium  is  the  dura  mater  or  hard-hearted  mother, 
while  that  which  immediately  enwraps  the  brain  is  the 
mater  pia  or  the  affectionate  mother. 

Of  all  the  terms,  however,  that  occur,,  the  cavity  of 
the  flcull  contains  the  moft  extraordinary  colleftion  : 
wc  there  meet  with  a  Turkifti  faddle  and  with  the  feet 
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of  a  fea-horfe,  with  a  ring,  with  a  lyre,  with  a  fickle,  Prelim? na- 
with  a  bridge,  with  a  writing  pen,  and  a  wine-prefs.  r J 
A  few  of  thefe  names  belong  to  the  fubftance  of  the  vation8‘ 
brain  itfelf :  where  one  part  is  called  fiom  its  hard- 
nefs  the  callous  body,  another  from  fome  fancied  ana¬ 
logy  the  medullary  fubftance,  and  a  third  from  being 
on  the  outfide  is  mmed  the  corticle,  and  from  its  colour 
the  cineritions.  Thefe  are  not  all :  there  are  befides 
footftalks  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ;  the  thighs 
and  arms  and  fore  and  hind  legs  of  a  grand  divifion, 
the  medulla  oblongata  ;  there  is  alfo  a  vault  and  two 
or  three  pillars,  one  pair  of  filiated  bodies,  two  beds, 
and  a  couple  of  horns  ;  fome  cavities  which,  from  a 
fup|  ofed  refcmblancc  to  ftomachs,  are  called  ventricles 
choroid  coats  ;  two  bodies,  named  from  the  olive,  two 
from  n  pyramid,  and  one  from  a  rine,  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  once  been  thought  the  rtfidence 
of  the  foul.  At  fome  difiaEtce  in  the  cerebellum  we  are 
however  pleafed  to  meet  with  a  name  that  is  fomewhat 
elegant,  the  tree  of  life .  In  this  there  is  a  degree  of 
refinement,  which  muft  ftrike  one  as  it  comes  unex¬ 
pectedly.^  The  following  names  are  in  the  lowed:  ftyle 
of  obfeenity  ;  they  are  wormlike  and  mammillaiy  pre¬ 
cedes,  they  are  nates,  teftes,  an  anus,  and  a  vulva ;. 
which,  in  order  to  favc  the  Uu flies  of  our  leaders,  we 
fhall  leave  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
ceived.  A  lingular  part  is  placed  immediately  under 
a  funnel,  and  is  named  from  its  life  the  pituitary  glan  J;. 
it  wes  meant  originally  to  fecrete  a  phlegm,  but  it 
holds  that  office  now  as  a  finecurc  (b). 

Ridiculous  and  whimfical  as  many  of  thefe  appella¬ 
tions  are,  they  generally  have  fome  allufion  to  their 
fubjeft,  and  are  by  no  means  the  moll  exceptionable  in 
this  nomenclature.  The  names  of  difeoverers  which 
have  been  impofed  upon  various  p^rts,  contain  no  de¬ 
feription  at  all ;  and  the  only  purpofe  which  they  can 
ferve  is  not  to  promote  the  intereft  of  fcience,  but  to 
immortalize  the  anatomifts.  As  many  of  thofe  have 
not  been  more  than  infenfible  to  fame,  they  or  their  f 

friends  have  taken  the  freedom  to  introduce  parts  to 
our  notice,  not  by  telling  us  what  is  their  nature,  but 
by  demooftrating  who  was  the  firft  that  obferved  them. 

Upon  reading  therefore  the  catalogue  of  Dames  that 
occur  in  anatomy,  one  would  imagine  that  many  of 
thefe  ingenious  diffedtors  had  fuppofed  themfelves  not 
the  difeoverers  but  the  inventors  of  feveral  parts  in  the 
animal  economy.  In  our  vafcular  fyftem  is  the  ring 
of  Willis,  the  vein  of  Galen,  and  the  large  wine-preft 
of  Herophilus..  We  have  in  our  brain  the  bridge  of 
Varolius  ;  and  in  our  nerves  we  poffefs  the  property  of 
various  difeoverers.  The  holes  of  Vidius,  and  the  ca¬ 
verns  of  Highmore,  are  in  our  bones  fome  fmall 
mufcles  in  the  foie  of  our  foot  is  the  fteftiy  mafs  of  Ja¬ 
cobus  Sylvius  ;  a  part  of  our  eye  is  the  membrane  of 
Ruyfch;  and  in  thofe  cafes  where  they  are  to  be  found, 

Coupcr  lays  claim  to  particular  glands  ;  two  canals* 
from  our  mouth  to  our  ears  are  the  tubes  of  Eufta- 

chius  5. 


.  (B)  yil£t  ?Ur.T  ma7  JUd?C  Thether  ,°r  DOt  thefe  namf8  be  ^irly  tranflated,  we  fubjoin  the  ordinals  here 
-;re;  ™'.,raSUT)  fCS£rn'r°nCfa,)  m,alleus’  ‘"cus,  Jlapes,  cochlea  :  in  the  cavity  of  the  foul!,  fella 

J  arcica?  pedes  hippocamptt  annulus  Wdhfu,  pfalto.Jes  W  lyra,  falx  dur*  mains ,  pons  Faro/ii  calamus  feriptorius, 
torcular  Herophih,  corpus  callojum,  fubflanUa  medu/laris,  fubfanUa  cortkalis  vel  cinerea,  pedunculi  cerebri  et  cerebe  lK 
femora  brack, a,  crura  antenora  et  pojler, ora  medulU  oblongaU, fornix,  corpora  friata,  thalami  nervorum  opticoruZ 

"*"*»**••  «*r  .OaujLmili 
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Prelim ina-  chius  5  the  du£t  of  our  pancreas  is  the  right  of  Vir- 
ry  ohfer-  funjrUS  ;  Poupart  has  a  ligament  almoft  in  our  groin  ; 
t  vat^r,s*  a  fobe  of  our  liver  belongs  to  Spigelius  ;  and  the  fe¬ 
male  would  certainly  dare  at  being  told,  that  among 
the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  her  fex  are  the  tubes  of 
*  Aforfis  Fallopius,  a  tench’s  mouth,  and  fevcral  veftiges  of  the 
dinboli .  devil’s  teeth  *. 

3a  The  man  who  will  readily  offTerve  the  defers  of  this 

moftPapt’m  nomenclature  is  not  he  who  has  learned  it  already,  and 
perceive  who  no  longer  is  acquiring  his  ideas  through  its  im- 
thefe  de-  perfect  and  confufed  medium  ;  nor  is  it  he  whofe  ftu- 
fe&s.  g;es  are  confinecl  to  the  human  body,  the  particular 
fubjecl  on  which  it  was  formed  :  He  who  will  fenfibly 
feel  its  inconvenience  is  the  young  aiutomift,  who  mud 
receive  hia  knowledge  through  its  channel,  commit  its 
vocables  to  his  memory,  and  ufe  them’  afterwards  in 
recalling  his  ideas.  Another  who  mud  foon  perceive 
its  failings,  is  he  who  engages  in  comparative  anato¬ 
my,  and  who  is  anxious  to  extend  hi3  views  beyond 
that  which  the  foolifh  indolence  of  conceited  bombad 
has  called  the  microcofm.  A  third  will  be  he  who 
has  remarked  the  numerous  fynonymes  which  different 
authors  have  thought  themfelves  warranted  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  place  of  the  old  terms  :  for  thefe  repeated  at¬ 
tempts  at  amendment  are  adrong  proof  of  that  eftima- 
tiou  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  anatomical  writers  iti 
general:  And,  ladly,  that  man  cannot  hefitate  long  to 
pifs  upon  it  a  condemnatory  fentence,  who,  like  Wil¬ 
kins,  Locke,  Condillac,  and  Reid,  is  a  perfon  of  ex- 
tenfivc  and  profound  reflexion,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  intimate  connection  between  accurate  ex- 
preflions  and  accurate  ideas  ;  who  knows  how  much 
the  improvements  of  language  are  able  to  facilitate  the 
progrefs  of  fcience  ;  or  who  has  experienced  the  won¬ 
drous  effe&s  that  have  already  refulted  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  labours  of  Linnaeus,  and  particularly  from 
the  new  nomenclature  in  chemidry,  which  can  hardly 
s  be  too  much  valued  and  admired. 

Hints  re-  Our  intention  here  is  not  to  fugged  a  particular 
fpe&ing  a  plan  for  any  new  anatomical  nomenclature :  the  date 
new  no-  0f  our  knowledge  may  in  this  refpeft  be  yet  too  im« 
juenc  ature*perfe£^  ang  perhaps  it  may  be  neceffary  to  fee  more  of 
the  animal  economy,  before  we  fhould  venture  on  fuch 
an  undertaking.  We  may  however,  in  general,  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  nomenclature,  like  the  languages  of 
nations,  ought  not  to  be  formed  with  any  view  to  an 
individual,  a  fpecics,  or  genus;  and  after  that  be  care- 
lefsly  extended  by  fanciful  analogies  to  new  ohjedls, 
and  from  thefe  again  be  extended  to  others  ;  thu3 
making  metaphor  to  fpring  out  of  metaphor  without 
end,  until  the  original  figure  be  lod,  and  revived  and  lod 
again,  times  without  number.  It  ought  to  contain  as 
many  as  poffible  of  thofe  terms  which,  underftood  in 
their  primary  fenfe,  might  apply  to  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  and  living  bodies,  without  any  metaphorical 
exprefiiona,  if,  in  defcribing  the  tades  and  colours, 
fuch  exprefiions  can  be  avoided.  Indead  of  the  words 
anterior,  pofterior,  inferior,  jsnd  fuperior,  which  are 
perpetually  (hifting  their  meaning  with  &  change  of  at¬ 
titude,  it  ought  to  have  words  of  one  conftant  invari¬ 
able  import,  exprt fling  the  regions  of  the  head  and 
the  back  and  their  two  oppofitea.  Thefe  terms,  with 
right  and  left,  would  be  found  in  anatomy  to  anfwer 
nearly  the  fame  purpofe  that  the  degrees  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  or  the  points  of  the  compafs,  do  in  geo¬ 


graphy.  Every  part  would  then  be  confidercd  as  ly*  Prelimin** 
ing  within  or  as  pointing  to  fix  different  regions,  the  , 

right,  the  left,  the  head,  the  back,  and  their  two  op-  --  * 

polites.  If  more  particular  deferiptions  were  wanted, 
the  definitive  terms  might  then  be  taken  from  the 
more  immediately  furrounding  parts;  thus  givingan  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  D’Azyr  borrows  the  defi¬ 
nitive  words  from  the  regions  of  the  cranium,  the  fin- 
cipital,  bafilar,  facial,  and  occipital ;  or  from  the  re¬ 
gions  in  immediate  contact,  the  cerebral,  palatine,  na- 
fal,  and  fphenoidal. 

If  an  ohje&  attainable,  this  nomenclature  too  fiiould 
be  derived  from  one  origin,  and  not  like  the  prefent  be 
a  wild  incoherent  Babylonifii  gibberifh  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mixtures.  It  ought  to  aim  at  conveying  its 
ideas  with  clearnefs  and  precifion,  and  yet  fully,  con- 
cifely,  and  promptly.  In  point  of  fimplicity  it  ought 
to  ftudy  the  eafe  of  the  memory  in  receiving,  retain¬ 
ing,  and  in  recolle&ing.  To  prevent  a  ncedlefs  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  terms,  it  ought  to  avoid  puerile  minu- 
t ise,  which  ferve  no  end  but  to  render  defeription  te¬ 
dious  and  confufed  ;  it  ought  to  avoid  fuch  trivial 
divifions,  as  thofe  of  the  gut  into  duodenum,  jejunum, 
ileum  ;  or  thofe  of  the  artery  into  fubclavian,  axil¬ 
lary,  brachial ;  and,  laftly,  it  ought  to  be  formed  on  a 
plan  containing  certain  rules  of  conftru&ion  for  giving 
names  not  oilly  to  part8  already  difeovered,  but  to 
thofe  parts  which  are  ftill  unknown,  or  which  diftin- 
guifh  individual  and  fpecies. 

In  impdfing  names,  it  might  perhaps  be  of  fome 
advantage  to  examine  not  only  together,  but  feparate- 
ly,  the  great  condiment  parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  as  the 
bones,  the  ligaments,  the  cartilages,  the  mufcles,  the 
membranes,  and  the  gland?;  the  nervous,  the  fangui- 
ferous,  and  abforbent  fyftems ;  and  all  thefe  with  their 
properties  and  ufes  perfpicuoufiy  arranged.  How  far 
a  regularity  in  compofition,  an i  a  uniform  variety  of 
terminations,  might  be  of  ufe  in  this  nomenclature,  can 
bell  conje&ured  from  their  great  importance  in  the 
new  philofophical  language  of  chemiftry. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  a  nomenclature,  to 
encourage  and  afiift  the  comparative  anatomift,  is  ftill 
wanting  ;  and  it  alfo  was  remarked,  that  we  yet  are 
unacquainted  with  proper  cLflifications  of  animals, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  diredt  and  abridge  the  anatomift’s 
labour,  and  to  fatisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  phyfiologift.  ^ 

Our  prefent  phyfiological  arrangements  are,  like  our  The  pre¬ 
nomenclature,  principally  faked  to  the  human  body.fent  phyfi#- 
To  take  our  inftance  from  the  celebrated  Haller,  ^e^geftients 
begins  his  Outlines  with  the  Ample  fibre,  and  the  cel-too®on- 
lular  texture,  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  compofe  asfme<J. 
many  of  the  folids  as  he  can.  He  then  .proceeds  to 
more  of  the  organs,  defcribing  with  great  erudition 
and  care  their  different  ufes  and  ftrudture  in  man. 

Thefe  organs,  however,  which  he  deferibes,  and  thofe 
analogous  with  refpedl  to  their  ftrudture,  arc  confined  ^ 
to  a  part  of  the  animal  creation.  As  different  claffes Two  kinds 
of  the  animal  kingdom  have  with  fimilar  functions  va*  of  arrange- 
rieties  of  organs,  and  as  one  function  is  confequently ^dingto 
performed  in  different  ways,  it  is  evident  that  organs ^  func. 
ought  not  to  form  the  general  divifions  in  any  phyiio-  tion*,  orac- 
logical  fyftem  of  arrangement,  becaufe  we  fiiould  then  cording  to 
have  a  new  arrangement  for  every  new  fpecies  of  or*tan5.01> 
gans.  Of  this  truth  Haller  and  others  have  not  been 
ignorant.  They  have  alfo  divided  their  fubject  into 
•  functions ; 
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fun&iotis  ;  Init  {till  tkey  m  functions  in  the  manner 
performed  by  the  human  body.  This  body  has  en- 
grofled  fo  much  of  phyfiology,  that  we  often  fee  the 
functions  explained  with  fcareely  any  allufion  to  their 
organs;  as  thefeare  fuppofed  to  be  always  the  fame,  and 
already  known  from  the  ufual  diffe&ions. 

Haller’s  phyfiology  is  profeffedly  that  of  the  human 
body.  His  .condu&  here  was  feemingly  the  effe&  of 
•general  cuftom  :  it  did  not  arife  from  any  contempt 
of  comparative  anatomy.  There  have  been  few  who 
efteerned.it  fo  highly,  who  have  ftudied  it  more,  or 
applied  it  To  Tkilfully.  He  declares  there  are  many 
parts  of  our  bodies  whofe  fun&ions  can  never  be  fully 
explained,  unlefs  we  examine  their  ftru&ure  in  qua¬ 
drupeds,  in  birds,  in  fifties,  and  even  in  infers  ;  though 
he  therefore  had  deeded  of  human  fubje&s  to  the 
number  of  350,  yet  the  number  which  he  di^eded  of 
brutes,  and,  what  is  more,  differed  alive,  was  much 
greater.  Numerous,  however,  as  were  his  diffedions, 
they. were  too  confined  for  general  phyfiology.  That 
requires  grange  more  extenfive  5  and,  to  fhorten  the 
labour,  different  clafiifications  of  animals  from  any  of 
thofe  to  be  ufually  met  with.  This  affertion  hardly 
needs  a  proof.  3 

There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  were  the 
anatomift  to  difleft  animals  as  they  occur  in  the  fyftem 
of  Linnaeus,  or  any  other  naturalift,  his  toil  would  be 
immenfe,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thence  would 
acquire  of  functions  would  fcareely  be  found  to  bear 
to  it  even  the  fmalleft  proportion.  By  this  obferva- 
tion  we  mean  not  to  objeft  to  thofe  ingenious  claffifi- 
cations  which  Linnaeus  and  others  have  employed  to 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  zoology.  All  their  claffifications 
may  be  ufeful  ;  and  many  difplay  that  extent  and 
clearneis  of  comprehenfion,  that  diftinguilhing  acute- 
nefs,  and  that  laudable  ardour  for  the  intereft  of 
fcience,  which  ought  to  render  their  authors  immortal, 
and  intiile  them  to  the  gratitude  of  future  ages.  Yet 
thefe  fyftemo  are  formed  with  a  view  different  from 
that  which  principally  ought  to  dire&  the  phvfiologift 
They  were  meant  to  contain  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
objects  of  zoology  fo  far  as  known  ;  to  exhibit  them 
arranged  in  different  claffes  and  fubordinate  divilions 
according  to  fuch  obvious  and  diftinft  marks  as  might 
ftnke  at  a  glance,  or  appear  on  a  curfory  examination. 

1  o  him  who  is  entering  on  the  ftudy  of  zoology,  thev 
fhow  at  once  the  extent  of  his  fubjed ;  they  elevate 
his  mind  by  the  grandeur  of  the  profpeft  ;  and  when 
better  employed  than  in  pleufing  the  fancy  or  in 
roufing  the  rapturous  feelings  of  a  poet,  they  draw 
bis  attention  to  thofe  fignificant  and  marked  figns  in 
which  the  language  of  nature  is  written.  Theyaflift 
bis  judgment  in  the  art  of  arrangement,  and  give  to 
bis  memory  a  power  of  recollection  which  it  had 
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not  before.  Fo  the  natural  hiftorian  they  perform  a  Prehmiia- 
fervice  equally  important,  if  not  effential,  to  his  under- 7  °hferva- 

taking  ;  to  him  they  fupply  the  place  of  chronology  ;  ^ _ ; 

and  mftrua  his  readers  by  the  chain  of  connedion  V 
which  they  give  to  his  thoughts,  and  by  that  perfpi- 
cuity  which  they  invariably  bellow  on  his  language. 

Ihefe  arrangements,  however,  with  all  their  advan-ry<r38 

gCu  ar-nn0tLthe  arrang«>ents  which  the  phyfi  logift  between'* 
would  wifh  the  anatomift  to  obferve  in  his  diffeftw.s.  them, 
lhey  are  certainly  ufeful  in  ftudying  the  manners,  dif- 
p  fitions,  and  habits  of  different  animals,  and  all  that 

^r.l°f  th-«UtWardJeC°nomy  which  ^dicates  fomething 
of  their  wifdom  and  defign.  But  they  little  illuftrate  that  ' 
internal  Unsure  on  which  this  outward  economy  is 
founded,  or  tend  to  explain  the  more  fecret  functions 
which  not  depending  on  the  will  of  the  creature, 
only  difplay  the  power  and  omnifcience  of  him  who 
made  iL  This  confequence  is  eafily  conceived,  from 
conljdenng  the  difference  between  zoology  and  what 
has  been  here  defined  phyfiology.  Zoology  is  chiefly 

ferns' VnfT!j,the  anlmal  k'ngdom  af>  it  u>rual!y  prC- 
fents  itfdf  to  the  eye,  including  a  great  variety  of  ob- 

j^fts;  phyfiology  only  that  Angle  part  of  the* animal 
economy  which  ,s  chiefly  made  known  by  anatomy 
and  chemiftry.  Zoology  has  been  wont  to  divide  its 
kingdom  into  fo  many  claffes  or  orders  of  animals  • 
phyfiology  would  naturally  divide  its  economy  into  fo 

certJin^nlf''0™'  T °°  °g?  haS  fudivided  its  claffes  by 
ceita.n  obvious  and  extenor  marks,  as  the  teeth  and 

funAC  aW?h  Pnyfi°l0gy  WOuId  naturally  fubdivide  its 
funaions  by  the  many  varieties  of  thofe  organs  which 
are  deftmed  to  perform  them,  as  the  different  kinds  of 
t  orandf  °fA!tomachf3-  Zoology  but  curforily  men- 

SnimVk  6  w7‘  3S  0ming  3  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
animals ;  phyfiology  takes  notice  of  animals  only  when 

hey  are  of  ufe  to  illuftrate  its  funaions.  7  From 

this  companion  lt  will  readily  appear,  that  things 

which  are  primary  in  a  zoological  will  often  be  fecon- 

thaTth”  8  Phy?0'0glcal  fpecies  of  arrangement;  and 
that  things  which  are  primary  in  a  phyfiological  wiS 

often  be  no  more  than  fecondary  objeCts  in  azoolog. 

I?1'.6/8  very«nfp,cuoufly  the  cafe  in  one  of  the 
grand  divifions  of  Linnatus  into  mammalia,  where  the 
important  fecretory  organs  of  the  milky  fluid  are  „„! 
ticed  only,  like  the  colour  of  hair  or  the  length  ofa  tafl 
as  a  good  outward  mark  of  diftinaion  ;  and  likewife  in 
the  excellent  tBble  of  D’Aubenton,  where  the  fundion 
of  digeftion  is  not  even  alluded  to  at  all;  although  he 
had  complained  that  there  was  mote  of  art  than  ofna- 
ture  in  the  common  arrangements,  that  claffification 
by  outward  marks  had  confounded  things  of  a  different 
ftruaure,  and  that  the  leffer  divifions  Luld  be  made 
only  by  marks  relating  to  the  funaions. 


Von.  XIV.  Part  II. 


4  Q. 


animals. 
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Whence 

materials 


fekwis-  It  |8  plain  from  tins  table,  and  from  what  we  have 
tlons. erVa  mentioned  concerning  Haller,  that  it  would  be  inju- 
4  --  -  1  ^ce  to  anatomies  and  naturalifts  to  fay  they  have 

never  paid  any  attention  to  the  phyfiological  modes  of 
arrangements,  it  can  only  be  faid  that  they  have  not 
paid  to  them  all  that  attention  which  they  deferve  ; 
and  that  no  general  phyfiological  fyftem  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  excepting  D’Azyr’s,  has,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
been  yet  attempted. 

materials  an  arrangemeilt  ought  to  be  made  is  eafily 

might  be  defcribed,  though  by  no  means  very  enfily  executed, 
cohered  for  needs  not  a  proof  that  functions  fhould  form  its 
a  phyfiolo-  primary  diviiions ;  that  its  fubdivifions  fhould  be  the 
varieties  of  thefe  fun&ions ;  that  the  whole  fhould  be 
h  *•  *  both  diftinguifhcd  and  explained  by  the  kinds  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  thofe  organs,  by  which  they  are  performed  ; 
that  the  descriptions  of  thefe  organs  might  partly  be 
colle&ed  from  the  feveral  works  of  natural  hiftorians 
and  comparative  anstomifts,  as  from  the  difle&ione  of 
the  French  academy,  from  numerous  fragments  of  the 
Curieux  dc  la  Nature ,  from  the  collections  of  Blafius 
and  Vallentfni,  from  the  writings  of  Haller,  from  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Hunters  and  Monros,  from 
the  publications  of  Hewfon  and  Cruikfliank,  and  thofe 
who  have  lately  been  making  difeoveries  in  the  fyftem 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

of  abforbents.  D’Azyr  haa  mentioned  a  great  many  Prelimim! 
more.  He  particularly  recommends  Perrault,  Dur7oMerv*- 

O  — 11  -  —  1  r\>  a  i  •  *  —  t loll 8. 


Vernev,  Collins,  and  D’Aubenton,  on  Birds  and  Qua¬ 
drupeds  ;  Charas,  Roefel,  and  Fontana,  on  Reptiles ; 
Ray  and  Willoughby,  Artedi,  the  Gouans,and  Brouf- 
fonet,  on  Fifhes;  Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  and  Reau¬ 
mur,  the  GeofFroys,  Bonnet,  and  Lyonnet,  on  In- 
feds  ;  and,  laftly,  the  curious  refearches  of  Willis, 
Ellis,  and  Donati  ;  of  Trembley,  Baker,  Bafter,  and 
Boadfch;  of  Forfkal,  of  Adanfon,  of  Muller,  Pal¬ 
las,  Spalanzani,  and  Diquemare,  concerning  Worms, 
Zoophytes,  and  Polypes.  Where  any  errors  are  to 
be  corrected,  or  where  any  deficiencies  are  to  be  Rip- 
plied,  it  is  needlefs  for  us  to  obferve  that  rccourfe  muft 
be  had  to  new  examinations  and  to  new  difle&ions, 
where  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  attend  to  the  foods  of 
animals,  to  their  places  of  abode,  and  their  modes  of 
life,  as  circumftances  leading  to  fome  internal  varieties 
offlrudure.  To  the  lift  of  authors  we  might  have 
added  Campfer  on  Fifhes  ;  and  we  fhould  not  forget  the 
excellent  writings  of  D’Azyr  himfelf,  whofe  table  of 
phyfiological  arrangement  is  a  work  of  merit  that  be- 
fpeaks  refle&mn,  ingenuity,  and  labour,  and  which 
follows  here,  with  only  a  fmall  variation  in  f©rra. 


4i 

D'Azyr’s 

arrange¬ 

ment. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Functions  or  Properties  of  Living  Bodies. 


1.  Digestion. 

2.  Nutrition. 

3.  Circulation. 


4.  Respiration. 

5.  Secretion. 

6.  Ossification. 


7.  Generation. 

8.  Irritability. 

9.  Sensibility. 


.o^r^y  in  which  one  or  more  of  thefe  functions  are  obferved  la  to  be  confidered  as  poffefSng  organiza* 


DjGE8TI0N, 


T3 

O 

PQ 

be 

.c 


f 


j  f*  Man. 

One  or  more  flomache,  eafily  diflinguifhable  j  Quadruped's, 
from  the  cefophagus  and  inteftinal* canal,  i  Cetaceous  animals. 

|  Birds. 

^Cruftaceous  animals. 

/  A  ftomach  diflinguifhable  only  by  certain  I  ®viParous  quadrupeds. 

expanfione  from  the  cefophagus  and  intefti-  <  X,erP*nts;  .  nn. 
nal  canal,  ]  CartilagmOns  fifhes. 

I  Fifhes  properly  fo  called. 

An  alimentary  canal,  not  diflinguifhable  into  J 
cefophagus,  ftomach,  and  inteftines,  1  lVor'us* 

Neither  ftomach  nor  inteftlne3,  Plants. 


2 

Nutrition. 


-O 

O 

pq 

bO 

•  5 
"> 


r 


By  veffels  beginning  from  internal  cavities,’ 


p 


By  veffels  opening 


upon  the  external  furface, 


Man. 

Quadrupeds, 

Cetaceous  animals. 

Birds. 

)  Oviparous  quadrupeds,, 

\  Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fifhes. 
Fifhes  properly  fo  called. 
Infeas. 

Cruflaceous  animals. 
Worms. 

Plants. 
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Circulation.  { 


o  g  Y. 

,  f  Man, 

Having  a  heart  with  two  ventricles  and  two!  Quadrupeds# . 
auricles,  ]  Cetaceous  animals# 

L  Birds. 

With  one  ventricle  divided  into  feveral  cavi-  J  Oviparous  quadrupeds# 
ties  and  two  auricles, 


Prelimma* 
ry  obferva^ 
fcion*. 


With  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle, 


Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fifties. 
Fifties  properly  fo  called. 

;  Cruftaceous  animals. 
Infe6ts. 


Whofe  heart  is  formed  of  one  longitudinal  1  ^yorms# 
veffel,  tuberous  and  contractile,  in  which  y  jn  fome  cruftaceous  animals  there  i$~ 
there  is  a  whitifti  fluid  inftead  of  blood,  obferved  fomething  refembling  &. 

heart. 


«*>  V  ^ 

|  C  In  which  no  heart  has  been  yet  obferved,  but  Cz  ^eg# 
la  ^  only  veffels  filled  with  juices  of  a  nature  \  piant8> 
different  from  that  of  blood,  C. 


r 


*r 

X.ESP1RATION.  ^ 


l 


be 

c 

> 

3 


/I 


r  Man, 

By  lungs  free  from  all  adhefion,  and  fpongy,  J  Quadrupeds.^ 

C  Cetaceous  animals. 

By  lungs  free  from  all  adhefion,  veficular,  C  Oviparous  quadrupeds, 
and  mufcular,  ^  (  Serpents. 

By  lungs  adhering  to  the  ribs,  and  provided  f  p;r(jg# 

with  appendages,  t  *  . 

o  i  \  »  r  Cartilaginous  nines, 

w  (  .o  By  gills  Of  different  forms,  ]  Fifhes  properly  fo  called. 

m  C  Cruftaceous  animals, 

•  f  Infeds. 

By  ftigmata  or  holes  in  different  rings,  •  |Earth  worm8. 

By  an  opening  called  trachea,  or  by  oxter*  5  ^  qUat!c 
V  nal  fringes,  C  _ 

By  tracheae,  •  ^  #  Plants. 

^  C  In  which  there  have  been  difcovered  neither 


:  worms. 


{- 


ftigmata  nor  tracheae, 


Secretion. 


f  .5  f 

b  i 

!  I  I 

13  l 
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088VFICATION. 
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/ 

Internal  and  offeous, 

Internal  and  cartilaginous. 
External  and  corneous, 

External  and  cretaceous, 

^ External  and  ligneous, 

Which  have  no  fkeleton* 


f  ^Polypes.  € 

|  There  are  no  bodies  in  which  fecre* 
i  tions  are  not  carried  on. 

L 

f  Man. 

(Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous  animals. 

^  Birds. 

I  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 

Serpents. 

L  Fifties  properly  fo  called# 
Cartilaginous  fifties. 

1  'Perfe&infedts. 

"  ^  Lithophy tes„]  . 

"Cruftaceous  animals. 

Sheli-fifh. 

Madrepores. 

The  greateft  part  of  Zoophytes* 
Plants. 
r  Infers  in  their  firft.  ftatc* 

3  Worms, 
t  Polypes# 

y.  Gi* 
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Generation.  <J 
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f  .  r  Man. 

-Viviparous*  ,  J  Quadrupeds.^ 

(  Cetaceous  animals. 

Birds. 

Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

Oviparous,  whether  the  evolution  of  the  eggs  Cartilaginou8  fishes, 
takes  place  within  or  without  the  female,  >  F^es  ProPerly  called. 

Infe&s. 

Cruftaceous  animals. 
Worms. 

V.  ^Plants. 

(“Worms. 
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^  Which  propagate  by  Hips, 


Irritability.  <j 


'<U 

■~o 

O 

PQ 

fcfl( 

•S 

*> 


r 


A  body  mufcular  or  contra&ile, 


Mufcles- covering  the  fkeleton, 


A  fkelcton  covering  the  mufcles. 

No  mufcular  power  ;  no  fpontaneous  move- 
\  ments, 


■5  Polypes. 

(.Plants. 

{Greatefl  part  of  infers  in  the  firffc' 
ftate  of  their  transformation. 

Worms. 

Polypes, 
f  Man. 

I  Quadrupeds. 

I  Cetaceous  animals, 
j  Birds. 

•  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 

Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fifhes. 

Fifhes  properly  fo  called, 
v  Perfect  infers. 

>  Cruftaceous  animal*. 


{ 


Plants. 


Sensibility. 


f  • 

.S 

•  it 

#a 

*> 


£ 


Nerves  and  brain  eafily  diftinguifhable  from 
the  fpinal  marrow, 


Nerves  and  brain  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from 
the  fpinal  marrrow, 

In  which  there  have  not  yet  been  difeovered 
nerves  or  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow. 


f  Man. 

I  Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous  animals; 
j  Birds. 

1  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

J  Cartilaginous  fifhes. 

I  Fifhes  properly  fo  called. 
C  Infedls. 

j  Cruftaceous  animals, 
v.  Worms. 


The  above  table,  which  has  its  divifions  marked  by 
the  functions,  and  their  kinds  and  varieties  by  the 
kinds  and  varieties  of  thofe  organs  by  which  they 
are  performed,  differs  confiderably  from  a  zoological. 
Borrowing  its  feveral  marks  of  diftin&ion  from  internal 
characters,  it  more  clearly  demonftrates  the  difference 
between  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  than  any 
fyftem  that  attempts  to  arrange  by  outward  appear* 
4*  ances. 

Difference  No  mineral*,  whatever  be  their  forms  or  the  regu* 

SreaTve.Iar^and  bea.uty  ?f  theIr  %ures>  wcrc  ever  laid  to 
getable,and anY  thing  like  organs  of  nutrition;  and  how* 
animal.  ever  frequently  fome  may  recover  their  loft  fhapes, 
they  are  never  fuppofed  either  to  produce,  or  affift 
in  producing,  their  own  kind  by  generative  powers. 
And  no  plants,  however  much  may  be  faid  of  ani¬ 
mals  that  want  a  nervous  fy  ftem  and  a  heart,  and  arc 


fixed,  without  the  power  of  locomotion,  to  one  place  3 
we  fay  no  plants,  though  fome  may  reprefen t  a  few  of 
the  fimpler  effe&s  of  fenfation,  and  others  may  be  free 
to  float  through  the  ocean,  were  ever  faid  to  difeover 
any  figns  of  voracity*  to  poffefs  any  thing  refembling 
a  ftomach,  to  diftend  their  body  by  fwallowing  their 
food,^  to  apply  their  food  to  the  mouths  of  abforbent8 
opening  internally  ;  and  when  the  nutritious  juices 
were  extradted,  to  eje£l  it  in  cumulo.  It  has  been  faid 
that  zoophytes  prefent  fitnilar  phenomena.  But  what 
are  zoophytes  ?  ^  One  half  of  their  name  would  imply, 
that  they  are  animals,  and  another  half  would  infinuate 
that  they  are  plants,  D’Aubenton  reafons  with  clearnefs 
on  this  fubjeft.  True,  fays  he,  the  greateft  part  of 
them  are  branched  like  plants,  and  like  plants  are  com* 
pofed  of  concentric  circles.  Some  have  a  foft  exterior 
fubftance  which  is  called  bark,  and  a  hard  interior 

which 
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Prclimifta  which  is  called  wood.  Along  their  branches,  and  at 
ty  obferva.  tjje’r  extremities,  they  put  forth  veficles  which  refemble 
buds ;  and  when  a  part  fails  from  the  whole,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient,  like  a  vegetable  flip,  to  produce  a  zoophyte: 
but  do  thefe  appearances  prove  that  they  are  plants ^ 
If  ramifications  conflitute  a  plant,  then  many  cry- 
ftallizations  will  be  plai  ts;  the  fhootinga  of  froft  on 
our  windows  will  be  plants  ;  the  filver  tree  of  Diana  a 
plant;  our  veins  will  be  plants,  our  arteries  plants; 
and  our  very  feet  which  ramify'  into  toes,  and  our 
hands  into  fingers,  will  have  fome  title  to  be  called 
plants.  The  truth  is,  ramification  is  not  univerfal  in 


O  L  O  G  Y. 

animal  economy,  we  are  ftill  talking  as  tf  living  tVcftmfat- 
bodies  were  nought  but  machines ;  we  are  ftill  rea- 
foning  as  if  their  parts  had  exifted  in  fucceflion,  had  ,  .  *  _ 

a&ed  in  fucceflion,  were  combined  in  fucceflion  ;  vve 
are  ftill  feeking  for  what  is  prior  and  what  is  pofterior, 
for  what  is  derived  and  what  is  original  in  point  of 
ftructure,  as  if  we  were  examining  a  work  of  art ;  we 
fpeak  gravely  of  the  vifeera,  of  the  thorax  deriving  a 
coat  from  the  membranous  pleura,  the  abdominal  vif¬ 
eera  from  the  peritoneum,  and  the  branches  of  nerves 
deriving  a  pair  from  the  dura  and  pia  mater  of  the 
head  ;  we  argue  with  people  who  maintain  that 


the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  although  it  be  general,  fafeke  are  nervous  expanfions,  and  the  mufcles  them- 

•v  •_  _  _ _ 1 : „ -  . „  r.ri m r»iln re  i*e  fplvpe  bnt  nprvnnn  nrnHndinnfi  !  and  although  we  be 


ft  is  no  more  peculiar  to  plants,  than  (Wi aiming  is  to 
fifties  or  flying  to  birds.  If  concentric  circles  con- 
ftitute  z  plant,  fome  bones  of  animals  will  then  be 
plants,  and  fome  minerals  muft  alfo  be  plants.  The 
wood  and  the  bark  are  only  two  metaphorical  expref- 
fions,  which  with  equal  propriety  might  have  been 
ufed  of  the  bene  and  periofteum.  But  once  fuppoie 
the  zoophyte  a  plant,  it  was  natural  to  carry  on  the 
analogy,  and  certainly  neceflary  to  have  it  provided 
with  wood  and  bark;  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  a 
corneous  fubftance  is  not  what  we  commonly  mean  by 
bark,  nor  an  evidently  hard  calcareous  fubftance  what 
we  mean  by  wood.  1  he'fmall  veficles,  except  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  have  no  fimilarity  to  buds  or  fruits:  they 
are  the  refidences  of  fmall  polypes,  to  whom  the  whole 
flru&ure  has  been  owing,  by  whom  the  whole  either 
is  now  or  has  been  inhabited,  and  to  whom  it  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe  as  the  fhell  does  to  teftaceous  ani¬ 
mals. 

Difference  After  thus  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  boundaries 
^between  li-  between  the  mineral,  the  plant,  and  the  animal  (a) 


43 


ving  todies^tfore  we  begin  to  treat  of  the  fun&ions,  we  mud  alfo  bodies 
andma-  _  i-n*  o* _ . . * 


felves  but  nervous  prod  unions  :  and  although  we  be  44 
hardly  able  to  conceive  how  the  brain  could  be  nou-The  vital 
riihed  without  blood  thrown  from  the  heart,  orthe^^j®  . 
heart  move  without  the  aflidance  of  nerves  from  the  coevai 
brain,  we  are  ftill  difputing  about  which  was  prior  and  point  of  ex* 
which  was  pofterior  in  point  of  exiftence  ;  a  difpute  iftence. 
that  will  probably  terminate  as  foon  as  that  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  whether  the  firft  eggs  were  from  birds,  or  the 
firft  birds  were  hatched  out  of  eggs.  ^ 

Thefe  dark  and  infcrutable  myfteries  of  nature  we  Fun&ionS 
prefume  not  to  explain:  they  point  out  almoft  theformaeir* 
creative  hand,  and  bring  us  almoft  into  the  immediate^*  „ 
prefence  of  that  Being  by  whom  we  live,  move,  and 
exift  ;  and  before  whom  the  truly  feeling  and  elevated 
mind  i3  lefs  difpofed  to  examine  than  adore.  We  are 
only  to  obferve,  that  from  this  coeval  formation  of 
parts  which  the  microfcopic  part  of  anatomy  has  of- 
-ten  diftingniihed  from  their  evolutions,  and  from  this 
mutual  dependance  of  organs  one  on  another,  we  are 
left  at  freedom  to  begin  at  any  part  of  the  circle,  and 
treat  of  the  general  properties  and  fun£ion3  of  living 


Amines.  take  notice  of  another  diftinftion  ;  the  want  of  which 
has  occafioned  much  unneceflaty  trouble,  and  has  given 
rife  to  not  a  few  ridiculous  difputes.  This  is  the 
diftin&ion  between  living  bodies  and  fome  ingenious 
contrivances  of  art,  which  are  called  machines.  It 
has  not  been  afferted  that  any  machine  can  either  grow 
or  propagate  its  kind ;  that  it  can  afiimilate  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  that  come  in  contadl ;  that  it  is  able 
to  repair  the  injuries  which  it  may  fuffer ;  that  it  can 
accommodzite  itfelf  to  circumftances,  can  create  heat 
when  the  cold  is  keen,  or  cold  when  the  heat  becomes 
too  violent :  yet  it  has  been  fuppofed,  from  eftablifhed 
prejudices,  and  from  the  fucceffive  evolution  of  parts 
in  plants  and  in  animals,  that  there  is  an  analogy  be¬ 
tween  a  machine  and  a  living  body.  The  living  body 
has  been  called  a  machine  ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
acknowledged  truth  of  that  obfervation  fo  often  re¬ 
peated  fince  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  That  the  whole 
is  a  circle,  that  nothing  is  firft  and  nothing  laft  in  the 


We  now  venture  on  a  rude  fketch  of  the  order  and 
manner  in  which  thefe  properties  may  be  explained, 
and  in  which  the  fa£h  in  general  phy  biology  may  be 
afterwards  arranged.  Another  opportunity  may  pro¬ 
duce  fomething  more  full  and  corred.  In  the  prefent 
iketch,  many  imperfe&ions  will  no  doubt  be  iound  ; 
we  already  are  able  to  /orefee  many  from  our  own 
inability  to  treat  the  fubje&  according  to  its  merit. 
And  perhaps  the  reader,  who  is  pofiefled  of  temper 
and  candour,  will  impute  fome  to  the  newnefs  of  the 
plan,  and  the  prefent  infant  ftate  of  the  feience. 

Without  blaming  the  arrangement  of,  d*Azyr, 
whofe  genius  and  labours  we  (hall  always  refpeft,  we 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  following,  from  thofe 
reafons  with  which  the  reader  13  now  to  be  acquaint- 
ed. 

Attending  minutely  to  a  living  body,  which  alrea¬ 
dy  has  efcapcd  from  the  feed,  the  egg,  or  membranes 
of  the  parent,  which  is  wholly  difengaged  from  the 

placenta, 


(a)  It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  careleis  we  are  in  annexing  precife  ideas  to  our  words.  Bonnet  fuppofes 
that  in  fome  world  more  perfea  than  ours,  the  rocks  may  be  organized,  plants  may  feel,  brutes  may  reafon,  and 
men  may  be  angels.  In  this  pafiage  the  form  was  all  that  feems  to  have  entered  into  his  idea  of  the  man  and 
the  brute ;  and^fo  new  was  his  notion  of  a  perfed  world,  that  one  who  believed  in  the  metempfyehofis,  would 
naturally  imagine  that  he  here  had  been  fancying  a  date  for  the  damned,  where  angry  Heaven  was  to  fetter 
the  angel  in  the  form  of  a  man,  a  man  in  that  of  a  brute,  a  brute  in  that  of  a  vegetable,  and  a  vegetable  in 
that  of  an  uncouth  rock.  How  much  to  be  pitied  would  the  creatures  be  that  reafoned  and  felt,  and  were  at 
the  fame  time  more  incapable  of  moving  than  an  oyfter  or  a  limpet  1  4 


I 


■ 


.  • 
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J»re!im;na  placenta,  and  depends  for  the  future  on  the  operations 

S>ns  ?f  ilB  °.Wn  °rgans  (B)>  we  ma7  obferve,  that  in  or- 

Vjr-*v -  der  to  live,  it  muft  be  allowed  the  free  ufe  of  air,  as 

46  applied  by  the  organs  of — Refpiration . 

The  ar-  That,  in  order  to  grow,  it  muft  have  lfkewife  a  fup- 
offunSions?^  food,^  which  is  a  fubftance  fomehow  adapted  to 
in  thisar.  Jts  conftitution  ;  and  which,  on  being  received  into  the 


tick. 


fyftem,  is 

Prepared  by — Dlgefion, 

Taken  up  by —Abforptiony 
Diftributed  by — Circulation, 

-A  Aim  dated  by — Nutrition , 

And  the  whole  carried  on  by  means  of — Secretion . 
We  next  may  obferve,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
free  exerciie  of  thefe  fundfions,  it  muft  be  fecured  from 
the  more  common  and  external  injuries  of  its  lituation; 
and  that  this  is  done  by  certain  integuments  originally 
produced,  ^nd  when  it  is  necefnry,  afterwards  renew¬ 
ed  by  that  funaion  ;  which,  till  we  receive  a  new  nu- 
menclature,  we  (hall  venture  to  call  by  what  may  be 
rather  an  uncouth  word — Integumationy 

We  again  may  perceive,  that  thefe  fusions  are  all 
dependant  on  a  general  principle — Irritability  : 

By  which  the  fyftem  is  rendered  by  ftimulants  fuf- 
ceptible  of — Motion  ; 

Accommodates  itfelf  to  different  circumftances  by 
means  of—  Habit ;  7 

Alters  its  ftiape  by  fuccefiive  —  Transformation  ; 
Produces  the  ipecies  by—  Generation  ; 

And  When  the  buftnefs  of  life  is  finiftied,  is,  after 
many  a  languid  affedion  from  the  influence  of—  Sleep, 

.  At  M  fubjeded  to  the  general  fate  of  all  living  bo- 
dies— Death. 

.  Thefe.  we  imagine  are  the  general  properties  of  li¬ 
ving  bodies;  and  fuch  is  the  order  in  which  \vc  are  now 
to  take  a  ftiort  and  curfory  view  of  them. 

Sect.  I.  Refpiration 

1 8  that  fundion  by  which  air  is  brought  into 
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the  fyftem,  and  by  which  it  is  prepared  in  particular  Rdpir*. 
organs,  that  in  fome  refpeft  fucceed  the  placenta  in  tior- 

tne  general  economy.  For  as  any  interruption  of  the - * - 4 

ufual  intercourfe  between  the  piacenta  and  fetus  in  Relation 
ovo  proves  foon  fatal,  fo  when  that  communication  na- defined, 
turally  ceafes,  and  the  new  one  fucceeds  between  the 
ungs  and  external  air,  it  is  likewife  found,  that  any 
preternatural  interruption  of  this  laft  is  in  all  living 
.  0(^Ie5  prefently  attended  with  various  fymptoms  of 
increafing  languor,  and  in  many  with  an  almoft  inftan- 
taneous  death. 

So  effential  is  refpiration  to  the  fyftem,  that  fnails  r  •  4§ 
chameleons,  and  fome  other  animals,  can  live  for  years tanceTI^ 
upon  air  alone;  M  e  have  feen  a  chameleon  that  lived  ving bodied 
and  was  vigorous  for  twenty- two  months  without  any 
ood,  and  which  might  have  continued  to  live  much 
longer  but  for  an  unfortunate  bruife  by  a  fall. 

Other  phenomena  equally  demonftrate  the  import- 
tance  of  air  to  the  living  body.  The  frog  leaps  away 
wanting  its  heart ;  it  furvives  the  lofs  of  the  greateft 
part  of  its  fpmal  marrow.  Without  its  head,  ’it  lives 
or  lome  days,  and  its  heart  continues  to  circulate  its 
wood  (c>  Spalanzani  took  one  from  the  back  of  a 
femaie,  cut  off  his  head,  and  after  performing  this 
whimfica!  experiment,  faw-the  gallant  return  to  hit 
™fB>  Sra]P.bcr  ,n  hi*  arms,  and  finilh  the  talk 
which  he  had  begun  :  And  Borelli  found,  that  eels 
and  ftrpents,  though  their  bodies  be  opened,  and 
the  whole  of  their  vifcera  be  taken  out,  are  able  to 

afe'Lf  a-dair  aft,"  Vrant'  yet  n°twithftanding,  in 
all  thefe  animals,  the  life  is  obferved  to  be  fudden- 

y  extinguilhed  when  the  all-vivifying  air  is  exclud- 
ed  Even  the  fmalleft  infeft  has  died,  and  the  plant 
io“.  Its.  veSetatlve  power,  when  retained  for  any 
while  in  a  vacuum.  The  filh  itfelf,  when  placed 
under  the  exhaufted  receiver,  has  ftarted  anxioully  to 
toe  furfaco-  of  the  water  in  quell  of  frelh  air;  and  find- 

vuffinil'  t0  bottora  and  exP'red  >n  con. 


If 
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CCCXCI.),  representing  embryos  of  various  kinds.  The  three  fir’ll  I*  r  fub-i°lneJ  a  P,ate  (fee  Plate 
is  the  membiane  containing  the  infe#,  the  fecond  the  membrane  aft  r  3re  fr°m Swammerdam  .-  the  firft 

iufeft  itfelf,  fed  by  abforbents,  opening 'on  ^  ***  rf  tht  *he  third  is  the 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  figures,  are  from  Grew  •  the  fourth  L  ,  i.  r 
the  lobes.  In  the  fifth  and  fixth  the  lobes  of  the  feed  are  fen  eon  fPreadinf  ,lts  fen-inal  roots  into 

The  feventh  to  the  twelfth  reprefent  the  Lnsfemtions  of  th  TT-^  *nt°  Pem!nal  ieaves- 
Aqirapvndvnr ,  tile  reft  art  from  DU..,  who  gol  froj  feS  "  °V0:  “•  “ri  of  ‘Wt  SgTOI  '»  from- 

J  foJS'SipK”"  ■  *«  M  reprefent  .  Mr  ,1«  „ 

Plants  and  animals  arc  here  obferved  fpreadin^  their  rm fo  ,‘r.  ^  r  *r  r^i 

oyerlooked  not  being  neceffary  to  convey  the  idi  which  is  here^  i««de  F°?er  prPP°rt: 


ons  are 


(c)  Two  dav.:  ?f,ve  n  if  r  •  nicn  18  here  ^tended. 

:  £id  fttolofwl  ft;  ^  “  ***  -itb  the  «r»  vertebra, 

very  confiderable  force.  Its  heart  likewife  c5h3ft.£tfe  ’!•  t0CS.'vere  it  jumped  with 

as  to  empty  itfelf  and  circulate  the  blood  b  t  b  *  folty  timc6  ln  a  min|ite,  and  fo  ftrongly 

P»'<  «‘f  if.  SPi°hf,£:  ,r°'  ""**  >  -b  «  •«  that 

fenfible  to  common  injuries,  and  lay  motictnlefs  •  vet  the  f  5  r  V  r  I bower ^extremities  were  rendered  in. 
cd  parts  of  their  back,  cicatrifed,  and  tfebt «  ofthll/lT  thereal'ter’  the  wound- 

culating  freely  in  their  velfels.”  JsJerimrnti on  £  S  1 the  blood  cir- 

■JBg  the  nature  and  effefts  of  animal  dcftricity.  ^  ^  S^em>  madc  chlcfly  Wlth  the  of  determfe 
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Refpira-  If  obje&’<->ns  fhouU  be  made  to  thefe  trials  perform- 
tion.  ed  in  a  vacuum,  if  it  fhould  be  faid  that  under  the  re- 

- - v  ceiver  the  flirivelled  fruit  fwells  and  turns  plump,  that 

the  body  of  the  froq  is  ftrangely  inflated,  that  its  tur¬ 
gid  eyes  grow  prominent  in  its  head,  and  that  thin  phi¬ 
als  corked  full  of  air  are  broke  by  its  expanfion  ;  ftill 
there  are  fa£ts  which  do  not  admit  of  the  like  equivo¬ 
cal  interpretation.  All  living  bodies  will  die  in  the  air 
which  they  have  refpired  ;  and  when  ice  covers  the 
whole  of  the  water,  many  of  the  filhes  are  known  to 
perilh  ;  or  if  an  opening  be  made  in  the  ice,  to  hallen 
to  the  air,  and  rather  than  retire,  quietly  fuffer  them- 
.v,  felves  to  be  caught.  . 

Seeming  To  this  general  dependence  of  life  upon  refpn  ation, 
exceptions  there  occur  but  few  things  like  an  exception  :  thefe 
are  fome  ferpents  and  worms  and  cruftaceous  animals 
found  alive  in  the  hearts  of  ftones,  fome  infers  that 
were  found  in  wood,  and  a  number  of  toads  which  in 
different  places  have  been  taken  from  the  hearts  of  trees 
and  of  rocks,  where  they  left  an  imprefiion,  and  where 
they  were  fuppofed  in  fome  cafes  to  have  lived  for  cen¬ 
turies  without  air.  Thefe  fafts,  real  or  pretended, 
have  been  the  caufe  of  much  fpeculation.  Some  phi- 
lofophers,  who  imagine  that  nature  is  always  obliged 
to  a&  agreeably  to  thole  ideas  which  they  have  alrea¬ 
dy  formed  of  her  laws,  are,  notwithftanding  the  high 
authorities  by  which  fome  of  thefe  fafts  are  attefted.dif- 
pofed  to  doubt  them.  General  analogy,  which  regularly 
oppofes  Angular  phenomena,  is  upon  their  fide  ;  and 
without  her  concurrence,  they  will  grant  exiltence  to 
no  living  body  that  will  not  fubmit  to  the  old  eftabhlh* 
50  ed  modes  of  refpiration.  Others  again,  who  would  not 
.Animals  in-  prefume  to  dictate  for  nature,  who  have  long  experi- 
clofedin  cnced  ,that  fhe  is  not  forward  to  obtrude  her  fecrets, 
ftones,  c.  who  can  bei;eve  tbat  (he  may  have  ftill  fome  to 
communicate,  confider  thefe  fads  as  fomething  new 
which  (he  means  to  impart;  and  as  one  of  the'  inftances 
where  (he  feems  to  deviate  from  general  analogy  in  ad¬ 
hering  to  her  grand  accommodating  principle  by  which 
fhe  fits  every  living  body  for  a  certain  range  of  varying 

circumftance8.  . 

Thefe  laft,  receiving  the  fads  as  fufSciently  authen¬ 
ticated,  have  ftudied  only  how  to  account  for  them. 
Opinions  on  When  ftones  therefore  were  thought  coeval  with  the 
fubjedh  world  itfelf,  they  fuppofed  their  toads  to  have  fprung 
from  the  ova  that  were  fcattered  through  the  earth  at 
its  firft  formation  ;  they  did  not  recoiled,  that  if  the 
earth  muft  have  exifted  before  thefe  ova  could  have 
been  fown,  and  that  if  the  ftones  were  coeval  with  the 
earth,  the  ova  could  not  have  entered  their  fubftance. 
When  they  afterwards  learned  that  the  confolidation 
cf  ftones  is  an  operation  ftill  cariied  on  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  they  acknowledged  their  ova  to  be  lefe  an¬ 
cient,  but  did  not  perceive  that  all  thefe  ova  involved 
fuppofitions  that  cannot  be  admitted  by  found  reafon, 
Por  how  was  an  ovum  to  grow  without  air  and  with¬ 
out  food  ?  and  how  particularly  was  it  to  grow  with 
'  fuch  a  force  as  to  make  an  imprefiion  in  a  fohd  rock  . 
This  would  imply  a  power  of  expanfion  fcarcely  to  be 
equalled  by  gun  powder,  and  which  we  ought  not  to 
be  rafh  in  aferibing  to  the  nutritive  effeds  of  abftinence 
and  nothing.  Were  it  not  for  the  toad,  the  expan¬ 
sion  itfelf  might  have  found  a  folution  in  a  theory  of  the 
Earth,  which  has  call  all  its  ftones  in  a  foundery  under 
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the  water,  where  the  moifture  might  have  rendered  Refplrx- 
their  apt  to  be  formed  with  numerous  cavities.  ,  c‘otl* 

Perhaps  the  way  to  remove  thefe  difficulties  con-  r'r^~v” 
cerning  the  toad,  would  be  to  afeertain  its  mode  of 
exiftence  in  the  heart  of  the  Hone.  Sufpe&ing  that 
the  air  communicated  fomehow  with  the  folitary  cell, 
we  procured  a  toad  that  was  crawling  out  from  its  den 
in  the  evening.  It  was  put  into  a  glafs  juft  large 
enough  to  hold  it  with  eafe.  The  mouth  of  the  glafs 
was  filled  with  cork  fufficiently  clofe  to  retain  water ; 
the  glafs  was  then  laid  on  its  fide,  and  the  animal  re¬ 
fpired  for  feveral  days  without  difeovering  figns  of  un- 
eafinefs :  but  fuppofing  that  air  might  ftill  be  admit¬ 
ted,  the  cork  received  a  covering  of  wax,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  died  ten  hours  after. 

From  this  experiment,  and  the  fate  of  toads  when 
put  under  an  exhaufted  receiver,  from  an  air  paflhge  in 
the  cruft  of  chryfalids,  from  the  porous  texture  of  the 
white  fpeck,  or  the  opening  which  the  fnail  leaves  in 
the  membrane  that  is  fpread  over  the  mouth  of  its 
fhell,  we  were  led  to  think  on  d'Aubenton’s  remark, 
that  the  inclofed  toads  might  have  breathed,  and  that 
the  wood  has  been  always  cleft,  and  the  ftone  broken, 
before  it  was  fhown  how  the  external  air  was  ex- 

cluded  f .  L£vT/^ 

On  farther  refle&ion,  our  own  experiment  appeared 
inconclufive;  and  d’Aubenton’s  remark,  after  clofe  ex-1;pa,rtic 
amination, feemed  not  entitled  to  much  attention.  Hep.  6 to* 
would  have  it  fuppofed  that  a  toad  is  lurking  in  every 
block  of  ftone  and  of  wood  ;  and  on  this  fuppofition 
would  have  an  inquiry  to  be  regularly  made,  whether 
or  not  there  be  any  communication  between  this  fup¬ 
pofed  animal  and  air;  becaufe,  when  the  ftone  or  wood 
is  in  fragments,  the  attempt  to  difprove  fuch  commu¬ 
nication  is  in  his  opinion  impoffible. 

But  are  we  certain  that  the  admiffion  of  external 
air  would  remove  the  difficulty  ?  We  are  not  fo  pofi- 
tive  now  as  we  were  upon  this  fubjedt.  In  the  fum- 
mer  months,  we  recoiled  to  have  drowned  frogs  which 
were  living  in  the  fields,  by  keeping  them  fome  hours 
•under  water :  but  if  we  allowed  them  to  rife  to  the 
furface,  and;  refpire  at  pleafure,  they  became  at  laft 
fo  accuftomed  to  that  element,  that  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  not  much  above  that  of  fpring-water,  they 
lay  in  the  bottom  not  only  for  days  but  for  weeks 
together. 

In  the  winter  feafon,  it  is  well  known  that  frogs 
are  fometimes  difeovered  in  clufters  below  ftones  and 
under  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fprings  ;  and 
often  feen  in  the  bottom  of  ponds,  marffies,  and  ditch¬ 
es,  where  water  is  colleded,  and  the  whole  furface 
covered  with  ice.  In  this  ficuation,  we  have  frequent¬ 
ly  examined  their  Tides  and  their  noftrils,  and  can  ven¬ 
ture  to  afiert,  that  they  did  not  refpire  in  the  fame 
manner  tliat  they  did  when  on  land ;  for  the  moment 
that  this  animal  is  put  under  water,  the  palpitating 
motions  of  its  Tides  and  its  noftrils  are  obferved  to 
ceafe  ;  and  Chaptal  has  feen  them  fufpending  refpira¬ 
tion  as  it  were  at  pleafure  even  when  in  airf. 

While  they  move,  however,  and  exhibit  indications 
of  adlive  life,  we  would  not  fay  that  air  is  excluded. 

In  the  roots  of  plants,  in  aquatic  worms,  in  polypes, 
and  in  the  placenta  itfelf,  the  fame  organs  feem  to  per¬ 
form  the  double  office  of  lungs  and  abforbents.  When 
2  under 


tlefp  {ra¬ 
tion. 

Snme 
things  re¬ 
lating  to 
frogs  and 
"toads. 
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under  water,  what  are  the  fundions  of  thefe  organs  In 
frogs  and  in  toads  ?  It  is  not  difputed  that  in  moift 
places  they  can  live  longeft  without  food  ;  and  fome 
phenomena  whieh  have  been  obferved  relating  to  this 
fubjed  appeared  to  u$  not  unworthy  of  attention.  Iri 
the  beginning  of  the  fummer  1793,  while  we  were 
making  a  few  experiments  on  the  nervous  influence 
with  fome  metals,  a  frog  was  taken  out  of  the  water 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and  put  into  a  deep  and 
wide-mouthed  glafs  till  next  morning:  but  next  morn¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  water  was  found  in  the  glafs,  the 
animal  was  dead,  its  mouth  full  of  foam,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  body  covered  with  froth.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  autumft  a  boy  came  With  a  couple  of  toads 
Wrapt  up  in  tow.  Till  we  had  teifure  to  make  our  ex¬ 
periments,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were 
for  three  days  in  the  corner  of  a  room.  When  taken 
out,  their  colour  Was  pale,  their  bodies  much  fwelled, 
and  a  quantity  of  water  colle&ed  between  thefkin  and 
the  mufcles.  When  held  in  the  hand  with  their  head 
upwards,  the  water  was  evacuated  downwards  by  the 
anus.  It  was  one  of  thefe  toads  that  afterwards  died 
when  confined  in  the  glafs  without  air.  Its  body  was 
put  into  a  folution  of  madder  for  two  daya  ;  and  when 
the  (kin  and  mufcles  were  removed,  the  bonea,  which 
are  ftill  preferved,  were  found  red.  A  live  frog  in  the 
fame  folution,  though  allowed  to  breathe,  expired  in 
a  few  hours.  In  three  days  its  bones  became  of  the 
red  colour,  but  not  fo  deep  as  that  of  the  toad’s.  An¬ 
other  frog  died  in  the  folution  ;  but  the  bones,  from 
age  or  fome  other  caufe,  did  not  receive  the  colour  of 
the  madder.  In  all  cafes  the  fkins  were  found  red. 

Tuna- on*  .As  We  know  not  how  far  the  &rcat  accommodating 

of  their  ab-  Pn*nci*PIe  of  nature  may  be  extended,  perhaps  the  ab- 
forbents.  forbents  opening  externally  may  in  thefe  animals  fome- 
times  fupply  the  place  of  the  lungs,  as  the  lungs  Ap¬ 
plied  the  place  of  the  gills  which  they  ufed  when  tad¬ 
poles,  and  as  the  gills  had  formerly  fupplied  the  place 
of  a  placenta,  or  the  primary  abforbents,  through 
which  they  derived  their  nourifliment  in  ovo. 

Thofe  ftones  which  inclofe  animals  are  known  to 

ciofe°ani-m’be  fuch  aS  haVe  ^!'aduall>'  burned  the  folid  form,  and 
thofe  animals  which  have  been  inclofed  are  known  to 
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Whae  forts 


clofe  ani¬ 
mals,  and  .  . . . .  auuwu  lv 

•what  fort  be  fucli  as  in  other  cafes  have  been  fubjeded  to  the  tor- 
bf  animals  pid  ftate  :  But  this  ftate  has  not  been  examined  with 
are  inclofed*  all  the  attention  which  it  deferves.  From  this  ftate, 
4hMe*f°*em  *Bonn.at?rr.e  ln  introdu&ion  to  Ereptology  *, 
tbediqZ.  1#t  1S  iropoflible  to  roufe  the  animal  by  the  loudeft 

tioife,  the  rudeft  fhock,  or  the  deepeft  wound  ;  the 
internal  motion  is  juft  fuflicient  to  preferve  the  fyftem 
from  that  decompofition  to  which  animal  fubftances  are 
expofed.  It  retains  only  the  form  of  what  it  was.  It 
•appears  neither  to  live  nor  to  grow;  and  the  whole 
mafs,  if  what  is  expofed  to  the  air  be  excepted,  is  not 
fenfibly  altered  while  the  torpor  continues.  All  the 
fenfes  are  ftiut  up  ;  all  their  fundions  are  entirely  fuf- 
pended  :  digeftion  is  no  longer  in  the  ftomach  ;  all  re- 
fpiration  has  apparently  ceafed;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  or  not  this  fundionbeinfomecafesatallretained. 
When  the  genial  warmth,  however,  returns,  in  fix.  in 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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eight,  or  in  ten  months,  according  to  that  variety  of  cli¬ 
mates  between  the  frigid  poles  and  the  tropics,  the  animal 
revives.  But  the  queftion  is,  if  the  firft  circumftances 
in  Which  the  animal  became  torpid  had  been  artificially 
or  naturally  continued,  how  long  in  this  way  might 
the  different  functions  of  life  have  been  fufpended;  and 
how  far  are  we  warranted  by  the  analogy  of  feeds  and  of 
eggs  to  lengthen  this  period  of  their  exiftence,  with¬ 
out  fuppofing  a  decompofition  or  defiru&ion  of  or¬ 
gans  ? 

Experiments  muft  tell  what  are  the  limits  which  na-Egg/Li 
ture  has  here  preferibed  to  herfelf.  New  eggs,  when  feeds  Pr*- 
covered  with  varnilh,  or  placed  under  the  exhausted  re-ferved  .lonS 
ceiver,  are  fecured  againft  the  attacks  of  corruption,  «*£££“ 
Bomare,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  mentioned  three, 
which,  protected  from  air,  were  found  frefh  in  the 
wall  of  a  church  after  a  period  of  300  years  ( p 
And  if  it  be  true  that  a  fnake  found  in  a  block  of 
marble  died  as  foon  as  expofed  to  the  air,  or  if  the 
parts  in  contad  with  air  be  the  only  ones  which'  in 
torpid  animals  appear  to  be  changed,  it  would  feem 
probable  that  a  total  exclufion  of  this  varying  and  ac¬ 
tive  dement  would  tend  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
torpid  animals,  in  certain  inftances,  than  a  free  admif- 
fion,  which,  in  thofe  cafes  where  all  vital  fundions 
have  ceafed,  is  regularly  found  a  principal  agent  in 
their  diffolution. 

M.  Htnffant  of  the  French  Academy  was  the  firft  Herifrint’* 
philolopher  who,  by  means  of  experiment,  thought  ofexPer^ 
interrogating  nature  herfelf  upon  this  fubjed.  On  the  nient.s  rc* 

2 1  ft  of  February  177 1,  he  with  great  accuracy  rtiut^f‘ngthe 
up  three  toads  from  the  air,  two  of  which  were  taken 
out  alive  on  the  8th  of  April  1774.  D'Aubenton  favst,  r 
after  a  period  of  18  months;  but  in  this  inftance  we  \hZd. 
depend  more  on  the  friend  %  of  Fontana,  who  has  men-  Nub. 
tioned  the  dates.  The  two  toads  were  again  inclofed  ton?*  2 * 
and  Heriffant  died  before  there  was  a  fecond  iafpec-f^T' 
tion.  D’Aubenton  fays,  that  when  taken  out  their  Merveilt* 
bodies  were  hard  and  flirivelled,  and  their  whole  moif-^  A Tat. 

ture  totally  abforbed.  A  fourth  toad  that  had  been Animauz: 
inclofed  was  heard  to  croak  whenever  the  hox  in  which  R1Vafns  -  ' 

it  was  confined  happened  to  be  ftiaken.  Since  that  pe-  ^ 
n°d  the  practice  i3  common  of  confining  fnails  in  a 
fealed  phial,  where  they  exift  in  torpor  for  years. 

Thefe  phenomena  ftill  excite  wonder,  but  to  won¬ 
der  lefs,  and  examine  more,  would  fooner  procure  us 
that  information  which  we  are  wanting.  In  thefe  ob- 
fervations  concerning  toads,  have  no  circumftances  been 
overlooked  ?  Has  it  been  determined  whether  they 
lived  in  the  heart  of  ftones,  or,  exilting  merely  in  a 
torpid  ftate,  had  come  alive  when  expofed  to  air  ?  We 
have  feen  a  toad  that  was  dead  for  two  days  ;  its 
body  was  opened ;  its  heart  was  feen  motionlefs, 

expofed  to  air  in  a  few  feconds  it  began  to  beat. _ 

Confidering  the  complex  fundion  of  abforbents,  we 
perhaps  might  conceive  how  a  toad  could  five  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  hearts  of  trees,  where  there  is 
moifture  ;  but  has  it  yet  been  determined  whether  ?\i 
ftones  in  which  toads  have  been  found  fupplied  them 
with  moifture  i  We  at  leaft  are  certain  that  they  did  not 
4  &  abforb 


„  ( D )  See  Bomare,  under  the  article  CEuf;  and 
Mtrviittu  de  la  Nature ^  under  OS  uf. 


fuller  account  of  the  fame  eggs  in  the  Diaionaire  4t 
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abforb  the  animal  fluids,  like  the  plafter  ufed  by  the 
French  academicians. 

■'  One  of  the  toads  was  heard  to  croak  after  being  in- 
clofed.  In  making  their  experiments,  has  it,  therefore, 
been  thought  a  matter  of  indifference  by  the  French 
philosophers,  whether  the  animal  was  immured  alive 
in  the  full  ♦  xercife  of  all  its  functions,  or  exiftmg  on¬ 
ly  in  its  torpid  ftate  ?  nnd  with  refped  to  this  lingular 
ftate,  (might  not  the  queftions  be  fairly  put),  have  its 
federal  kinds,  have  the  caufes  which  indace  it,  or  thole 
degrees  to  which  it  may  be  carried  in  different  animals, 
been  yet  afeertained  ?  Is  not  our  knowledge  of  the 
torpid  ftate  at  this  moment  principally  the  refult  of  ca- 
57  fual  ohfervation  ?  Has  it  not  been  oftener  than  once 
Queries  re- fUnpofed  that  the  torpor  of  all  animals  is  fimilar,  or 
{brain*  tajj.e8  piace  to  a  fimihr  degree  ?  Have  not  torpid  am- 
this  k  nd  of  mals  been  therefore  fpoken  of  in  general  terms  ?  and  has 
it  not  been  afferted  that  they  retain  a  portion  of  heat 
and  internal  motion  ?  though  fone  have  been  found  con¬ 
gealed  in  the  ice,  and  many  been  dried  to  luch  a  de¬ 
gree  that  they  could  be  revived  only  by  moiiture. 

«  That  fnakes  and  fifties,  after  being  frozen,  have 
ftiU  retained  fo  much  of  li^e  as  when  thawed  to  refume 
their  vital  fundions,  is  a  fad,-  fays  Mr  Hunter, ‘‘  fo 
well  attefted,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  it.  How 
came  it,  we  would  afk,  that  fifties  which  had  been 
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frozen  by  this  truly  ingenious  pbyhologilt  never  reco¬ 
vered  ?  He  recovered  parts  of  different  animals  which 
had  been  frozen  ?  Had  the  fnakes  and  fifties  of  which 
he  had  heard  been  only  partially  congealed  in  the  ice  . 
or  had  the  fifties  which  he  feleded  for  thefe  experiments 
been  properly  chofen  ?  or  may  all  animals  with  equal 
fairnefs  be  made  the  fubjed  of  fuch  experiments*  and 
may  all  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cola  to 
heat,  whether  flow  or  rapid,  if  not  in  the  extremes,  be 
viewed  as  nearly  of  the  fame  confequence  .  re  a 
feafons  and  conditions  of  body  equally  favourable  to 
this  ftate  of  torpor  ?  and  will  thefe  caufes  which  induce 
torpor  by  operating  externally  in  the  months  of  autumn 
be  able  to  continue  it  by  the  like  adion  lathe  months 
offering?  We  can  anfwer,  no.  ■.  .. 

Keabirrp-  It  has  been  faid  that  animals  fnbfift  in  their  torpid 
titn  of  fat  ftate  by  the  reabforption  of  fat.  Has  it  therefore  been 
in  the  tor-  ved  that  all  animals,  not  to  fay  living  bodies,  are 
jud  ftate.  ^offcffcd  of  fat>  or  if  they  be,  has  it  been  demonftrated 
that  they  have  a  fuperfluous  quantity  to  be  reabforbed. 
Has  it  been  fhown  that  their  wafte  of  fat  is  always  oc- 
cafioned  by  this'  reabforption  ;  or  has  this  reabforption 
in  all  cafes  been  of  that  kind  to  countered  the  effeds 
of  nbftinence  ?  If  it  has  not  been  proved  that  all  am- 
mals  contain  fat,  and  that  this  fat  is  reabforbed  in 
their  torpid  ftate,  ought  not  the  general  affertion  to 
be  limited  ?  Granting  that  in  many  refpeds  it  were 
true,  have  not  philofophers  been  here  anaufing  them- 
felves  with  logic,  where  they  could  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  experiments  ?  Have  they  not  ventured  to 
give  us  conclufions,  where  we  had  reafon  to  expect 
fads  ?  and  cm  this  account  has  not  their  condud  been 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  navigators  who,  failing 
along  the  coaft  of  Patagonia  on  one  fide,  and  oblerving 
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a  few  men  of  an  uncommon  ftatnre,  have  from  .thence 
peopled  the  whole  of  the  country  with  a  race  of  _  1  ^  *  ^» 
giants?  or  rather  to  that  of  fome  calculators,  who,  from 
feeing  a  few  parts  of  a  continent,  have  ventured  to 
give  a  map  of  the  whole,  to  deferibe  kingdoms  that 
are  yet  unexplored  ;  and  by  their  flt  ll  in  addition  and 
fubtradion  to  exhibit  the  figure,  the  extent,  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  lands  unknown  ? 

Leaving  therefore  the  torpid  ftate  as  one  of  thofe 
fubjeds  with  which  we  at  prefent  are  little  acquainted, 
and  of  which  we  therefore  cannot  fpeak  with  certain¬ 
ty  in  the  general  abftrad  languige  of  fcience  ;  it  will 
naturally  be  afked,  In  what  refped  is  air  fo  neceffary 
to  all  living  bodies  in  their  adive  ftate,  and  how  it 
contributes  to  the  regular  performance  of  the  different 

fusions?  .  S9 

The  ancients,  who  were  led  by  the  heat  of  the  blood  Opinions  o.. 
to  fuppofe  a  vital  fpark  in  the  heart,  who  had  noticed  ^ 
the  appearance  of  fmoke  in  the  breath,  and  who  had  tjie  upe  0$r 
obferved  that  fire  was  extinguilhed  when  deprived  ofrcfpiration«. 
air,  naturally  inferred  that  the  end  of  refpiration  was 
to  fupport  their  imaginary  flame,  to  ventilate  the  blood 
in  the  arteries  and  lungs,  and  to  keep  alive  their  vivi¬ 
fying  fpark.  They  were  far,  however,  from  being 
agreed  as  to  the  manner  how  this  was  effeded.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  a  certain  principle  of  the  air  was 
abforbed,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  proven- 
dcrofftfi  f,  or  the  food  of  the  fpiritj;  while  others f  Wrote* 
were  perfuaded  that  the  air  aded  as  a  refrigeratory,^^ 
and  was  merely  intended  to  moderate  the  fire,  to  ajmxentums 
a  {lift  in  expelling  the  fuliginous  vapour,  and  preferve 
the  fyftem  in  an  equal  temperature. 

The  moderns,  who, after  all  their  refearches,  have  been 
unable  to  difeover  this  vital  fpark  of  the  ancients,  are 
more  puzzled  to  afiign  an  adequate  caufe  for  the  heat 
then  for  any  cold  which  they  difeover.  To  account 
for  this  fingular  phenomenon,  they  have  been  ranfack- 
ing  nature  for  caufes;  and  perceiving  that  putrefcence, 
mixture,  and  fridion,  are  in  many  inftances  accompa-  " 
nied  with  heat,  have  thence  conjedured  that  they 
fometimes  operate  in  producing  the  warmth  of  the  li¬ 
ving  body.  But  thefe  are  theories  which  have  beei* 
imported  from  the  hot-bed,  the  laboratory,  and  me¬ 
chanic’s  (hop,  and  which  have  never  yet  been  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  phyfiologicai  fads  and  obfervations.  N © 
one  has  been  able  to  ftiow  that  pntrefcence  exiits  in  a 
healthy  ftate,  except  in  the  feces  :  no  one  has  proved 
that  any  mixture  which  regularly  occurs  m  the  f.  e- 
mentary  canal  or  veflels,  generates  heat;  and  though; 
fridion  has  been  a  favourite  hypothefis,  yet  thole  cir- 
cumftances,  in  which  it  evidently  produces  heat,,  have 
not  been  difeovered  in  the  living  body  ;  and  it  is  not 
determined  whether  it  be  there  a  fridion  of  the  fluids, 
a  fridion  of  the  folids,  or  a  fridion  of  the  fluids  and 

folids  together.  6* 

Of  animal  heat,  the  mod  rational  theory,  we  think,  Opinion  of 
is  one  which  properly  belongs  to  the  laft  century  ;  ltVerheyea* 
is  confirmed  by  modern  difeoveries,  and  has  afcribed 
this  heat  to  refpiration.  Many  had  obferved,  that  thole 
animals  whic  refpire  moil  have  the  wairatft  blood  ^ e ). 

r  Lower 


fanguinis  refrlgerium,  qoam  calorem  ilium  mtenfum  product  a  va  n  1  l  i-  vivimus  frigido  extiaguimur. 

seque,  at  magia  probabiie  apparel :  quia  fecuadum  omnium  featent.am  cal.do  vivimus,  trigmo.  e*uag  ^ 
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R/*f  in-  Eower  demonftrated,  that  this  blood  received  a  hew 
*T  —  J  i  and  a  brighter  colour  in  paffing  through  the  lungs  (f*). 

Verheyen  and  Borelli  both  proved,  that  the  air  loft 
fomething  fey  coming  in  contact  with  that  organ  (g). 
Mayow  lhowed,that  this  fomething  which  the  air  lofes  is 
contained  in  nitre  (h).  Experience  taught  the  work¬ 
ers  in  nitre,  that  this  fomething  was  abforbed  from  the 
air  (i):  and  Verheyen  remarked,  that  it  is  alfo  ab¬ 
forbed  by  the  lungi  ;  and  is  probably  that  which  main¬ 
tains  comfiuftion  ;  which  qualifies  the  air  for  giving 
fupport  to  animal  life,  aad  imparts  to  the  blood  the 
6r  vermilion  colour  (k). 

Supported  .  How  well  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  was  founded, 
vJry  ofCDr,#S  pro.veii  by  the  late  difcoveries  of  Prieftley  and  other 
Prieftiey’s.  chemifts.  There  is  now  obtained,  in  a  feparate  ftate, 
an  aerial  fluid,  which  maintains  both  life  and  combuf- 
tion,  and  crimes  a  vermilion  colour  to  the  blood.  It  ia 
extra&ed  in  a  very  large  quantity  from  nitre  5  is  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  vi¬ 
tal  principle  of  that  element  $  without  which,  in  mod 
animals,  life  is  extinguifhed.  From  fome  phenomena 
which  happen  in  combuftion,  it  has  been  termed  priti - 
ctplum  forlile .  It  was  called  dephlogifticated  air  by 
Prieftley  the  firft  difeoverer  ;  as  the  great  acidifying 
caufe  in  nature,  the  French  nomenclature  has  given  it 
the  name  of  oxygenous  gas  ;  and,  as  one  of  the  caufes 
on  which  the  exiftence  both  of  fire  and  of  life  depends, 
6%  it  is  named  empyreal  or  vital  air . 
thc^uf'^f  kate  ^fc°venes  havc  ^ovvn  farther,  how  this  air 
animal*  C°  in  refpiration  produce  heat.  From  the  raoft  ac- 
heat,  and  curate  inveftigations,  it  appears,  that  caloric,  or  the 
bow  this  principle  of  heat,  is  a  diftind  fubftance  in  nature  5 
‘ 3  Pro"  that  it  combines  with  different  bodies  in  different  de¬ 
grees  ;  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  fluidity  in  all i  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  that  capacity  which  they  have 
for  it,  and  to  that  diftance  at  which  they  are  removed 
from  the  fluid  ftate,  the  more  or  lefs  caloric  they  con- 
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tain.  Aeriform  bodies  being  ail  therefore  exceedingly  Refpira- 
fluid,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  when  they  arc  fixed  or  tion‘ 
condenfed  in  the  blood,  and  made  to  approach  nearer  *  * 

folklity,  a  quantity  of  heat  muftbe  evolved.  Apartofthis 
is  very  plainly  evolved  in  the  lungs  where  the  air  isabforb- 
ed,  as  appears  by  the  breath  ;  and  a  part  evolved  by  the 
action  of  veffels,  as  appears  from  nearly  an  equal  heatover 
the  fyftem,  from  the  partial  heat  of  a  morbid  part,  and 
the  fudden  tranfnion  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from 
cold  to  heat,  over  the  furface,  when  the  veffels  arc 
affected  by  either  internal  or  external  ftimuli.  When 
the  heat,  thus  evolved  by  the  gradual  fixation  of  that 
body  with  which  it  was  combined,  has  been  fuccefsful 
m  making  its  efcape  by  the  lungs  and  integuments, 
the  blood  returns  in  a  dark  and  a  fluggifh  ftreem  by 
the  veins,  and  mingles  again  with  the  genial  fluid, 
which  before  gave  ft  fpring,  a&ivity,  and  life. 

Of  that  oxygene  which  remains  in  the  fyftem,  part 
is  employed  in  forming  different  faline  combinations 
and  fupplying  the  wafte  occafioned  by  that  conflant  re- 
abforption  ;  which,  from  many  experiments  that  have 
been  made  with  folutions  of  matter,  is  known  to  take 
place  in  the  folid  bones.  The  ufe  of  that  oxygenous 
gas  which  returns  with  the  breath,  ie  beft  underftood 
after  knowing  its  affinities.  Its  bafis  oxygene,  combi¬ 
ning  with  hydrogene,  which  is  the  bafis  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  forms  water ;  2nd  combining  with  carbone,  the 
carbonic  acid.  It  cariies,  therefore,  back  with  the 
breath  a  part  of  the  carbone  produced  by  the  flight 
Combuftion  of  the  blood,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogeiie 
arifing  from  the  watery  fluid  decompofed. 

But  oxygenous  gas  does  not  alone  enter  the  Inngs.  Of  Gafeswhich 
loo  parts  ot  the  atmofphere,  but  28  are  oxygenous  gascompTe  the 
*8  carbonic  acid,  and  7  2  are  azotic  gas(  l).  Thefe  laft,  atmofi  here 
though  intended  chiefly  for  other  beings  different  from  uhic.u  we 
““.wWcb  are  ^  immenfe  numbers  on  the  globe,  but  and iheir 
which,  like  him  and  the  nobler  animals  are  not  form-nk 

4  R  2  e{j  ration. 


Jp*  fr0mc!e  non  V1^atur  aliquid  a  natura  datum  elTe,  quo  Intenditur  frigus  vitae  contrarium.  Verheyen 
i  ract.  2.  cap.  7.  de  Ufu  Ref ptr attorns. 

(r)  Pollquam  circulatio  fangninis  innotnit,  diu  creditum  fuit  fanguinem  venofum  colore  illo  coccineo  rurfua 
mdui  in  ventriculis  cordis,  et  praecipue  ubi  calor,  quem  judicabant  ifliua  colons  anthorem,  eft  intenfior  •  At 

nrgotium  iftud  peragi  in  pulmombus,  nempe  refpirationis  beneficio,  evidenter  oftendit  cl.  Lowerus  expevi- 
mentis.  Ivta.  * 

(g)  Inquiramus  quale  fit  iftud  aereum  adeo  nobis  et  multia  animalibus  neceiTarium.  Ut  eius  defeftu  vit- 

extmguatur  citiflime.  Vulgaris  en.m  aef  did  non  poteft,  cum  ilium  per  meatus  notabiliti  es  fanguini  immi  d 
conven, ret  fitque  expenentia  cert, ffimum,  animalia  refpirantia  non  tantum  aere  fimpliciter;  fed  etiam  recen 
continue  indigere,  uncle  concludendum  eft  tantummodo  aliquas  particulas  fubtiliores  ab  aere  fecerni  et  m* 
languims  lmmifcen,  quibus  fpohatus  ad  ulteriorem  refpirationem  fit  inidoneus.  ’ 

(h)  Etquidem  verifimile  eft,  inquit  Mayow,  particulas  quafdam  indolis  nitrofalime,  eafque  valde  fubtiles 

agiles,  fummeqne  fermentativas  ab  acre  pulmonum  Tninifterio  fecerni,  inque  cnioris  mafTarn  tranfmitti  Adeo 
en.m  ad  vitam  quameunque  fal  iftuc  aereum  neceiTarium  eft,  ut  ne  plant®  quidem,  in  terra,  ad  quam  aeris 
acceflus  precluditur  vegetar,  polfint ;  fin  autem  terra  ilia  aeri  expofita,  Tale  hoc  fscundante  denuo  impregnetur 
ea  demum  plantis  alendis  iterum  ldonea  evadet.  “  ®  ur> 

(.)  In  aere  autem  quid  nitrofum  contineri  norunt  ipf,  vulgaris  nitri  confetfores,  qui  terram  aut  laterum 
fragmenta  ex  quibus  mtrum  elixiviare  intendunt,  aeri  liberiori  diu  multnmque  exponunt ;  utque  ab  eodem 
nndique  ea  tangente  ac  perfluente  uberms  impregnetur,  farpius  vertunt,  atque  ita  fuorura  fumptuum  et  labT 
rum  amphorem  meffem  mercederaquereferunt.  * 

(k)  Infuper,  fi  poll  coHfedionem  nitri  terra  mrt  laterum  fragmenta  exponantur  libero  aeri,  ea  denuo  ooft 

aliquod  temper, s  fpatium,  -quodam  Tale  mtrofo  abundabunt.  Eft  autem  verifimile,  aerem  gratia  ejnfdem  m 
ter,®  et  vit*  noflra  continuation,  et  ignis  accenlioni  neceiTarium  effe  ;  praecipue  cum  rurfus  expenentia  doceai 
vuborem  fangumis  e  corpore  edufli,  per  additionem  falis  nitri  inteufum  iri  in  eodem  prorfus  modofecuti  per  re- 
ipirationem  in  corpore  vivente.  Ibid.  r  #  *  T 

(l)  Thefe  are  nearly  the  proportions. 
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eel  to  breathe  the  empyreal  air,  muft  notwithftandmg 
be  of  fome  important  and  cfTentiai  ufe  to  all  living  bo¬ 
dies.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  by  experiment, 
that  pure  and  unmixed  oxygenous  gas  cannot  be  breath¬ 
ed  for  any  veryconfiderable  time  without  danger  ;  that 
fome  azote  is  contained  in  the  blood,  and  has  been  ex- 
t rafted  from  the  mufcular  fibre,  when  properly  treated 
with  the  nitric  acid.  According  to  Beithollet,  five  of 
its  parts  with  one  of  hydrogene  forms  ammonia  or  vo¬ 
latile  alkali ;  which  difpels  the  glandular  tumours  of 
the  body,  and  prevents  the  coagulation  of  blood  and 
the  thickening  of  mucus  which  arife  from  acids  (m). 
The  azotic  gas  may  therefore  in  part  unite  with  hy¬ 
drogene,  may  prevent  the  coagulation  of  ferum,  the 
catarrhous  formation  of  vifeid  mucus,  and  many  com¬ 
binations  that  oxygene  might  form,  injurious  to  the 
fyftera.  The  carbonic  acid,  which  is  -Aro  carbone 
and  tVo  of  oxygene,  may  alfo  be  neceflary  in  regula¬ 
ting  the  effefts  of  the  other  two;  In  aerated  water, 
its  ufes  are  very  generally  known!  it  allays  the  pain  of 
the  urinary  bladder  when  excited  by  calculus ;  it  has 
been  employed  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  been  thought 
ufeful  in  the  pulmonary  phthifis.  It  is  generated  in  the 
lungs  of  thofe  animals  which  refpire  oxygene.  Infmall 
proportions  it  favours  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  tribes. 
Thefe  tribes  readily  decompound  it;  and,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  other  prepared  oxygene  from  water,  reftore 
what  is  pure  to  the  general  mafs  of  the  vital  fluid, 
that  plants  and  animals  might  thus  live  by  the  mu¬ 
tual  performance  of  kind  offices. 

We  return  again  to  animal  heat.  Every  theory  that 
pretends  to  account  for  animal  heat,  ought  alfo  to  ac¬ 
count  for  that  Angular  equality  of  heat  which  the  fyf- 
tem  preferves,  or  endeavours  to  preferve,  in  different 
temperatures.  The  above  theory  explains  it  Amply  in 
the  following  manner. 

now  «.  Venous  blood,  if  expofed  to  the  air,  is  known  to 
animal  pre^bforb  a  portion  of  oxygene,  and  afTume  that  colour 
ferves  its  it  has  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  aorta.  Sup- 

warmth  in  pofe  an  abforption  of  a  fimilar  kind  taking  place  in 
a  cold  tern- the  lunge,  a  faft  which  may  be  proved  by  deeifiye  ex- 
perature.  pCriments  ;  it  is  plain  that  the  oxygene  by  this  ab¬ 
forption  mull  recede  from  its  gafeous  or  fluid  Hate  ; 
that  a  quantity  of  heat  muft  be  therefore  evolved, 
which,  along  with  the  heat  of  the  refluent  blood,  is 
earned  away  by  that  vapour  which  iffues  from  the 
lungs.  In  the  courfe  of  circulation,  the  oxygene 
will  naturally  incline  with  hydrogene  to  form  wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  will  tend  likewife  to  the  formation  of  many 
other  compounds  ;  and,  as  it  enters  into  new 
Hates,  and  is  farther  removed  from  gafeous  fluidi¬ 
ty,  it  muft  flill  be  giving  out  a  portion  of  heat. 
If  the  furrounding  temperature  be  cold,  this  repara¬ 
tion  will  be  eafily  effefted.  The  caloric  will,  in  that 
cafe,  be  greedily  abforbed  from  the  interior  furface  of 
the  lungs  and  exterior  furface  of  the  whole  body. 
The  oxygene,  meeting  with  the  neceflary  temperature, 
will  readily  pafs  into  new  forms ;  and  the  venous  blood 
returning  to  the  lungs,  will  demand  a  fupply  which 
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will  be  either  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  cold,  by  Refpira- 
favouring  the  efcape  of  the  caloric,  and  promoting  new  ,  tlQa  a, 
combinations  with  oxygene,  had  removed  it  from  the 
point  of  ufual  faturation.  .  65 

The  gradual  evolution  of  heat  is  a  proof  that  the  And  its  na- 
temperature  muft  be  fometimes  reduced  before  the  oxy-tural.co°l-  i 
gene  can  properly  enter  into  all  the  ufual  combi  nations 
of  the  fyftem.  Suppofe  the  body  then  to  be  placed  perat‘ure, 
within  a  hot  circumambient  atmofpbere.  This  atmo- 
fphere,  if  warmer  than  the  animal,  will  be  more  apt  to 
part  with  heat  than  to  receive  it ;  and  the  oxygene  ab¬ 
forbed,  being  thus  unable  to  difpofe  of  its  caloric,  will 
be  prevented  from  paffing  into  thofe  combinations  and 
forms  where  heat  is  evolved.  The  venous^  blood  will 
therefore  eonduft  it  back  to  the  lungs/and  make  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  new  fupply  ;  but  proportionally  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  hot  circumambient  air,  by.  preventing 
the  efcape  of  the  caloric,  and  the  ufual  facility  of  new 
combinations,  has  confined  its  removal  to  a  fmaller  di- 
ftance  from  the  point  of  faturation. 

In  this  laft  cafe  the  thing  principally  entitled  to  no¬ 
tice  is  a  very  curious  effort  of  nature  torefift  the  grow¬ 
ing  increafe  of  heat.  In  the  warm  atniofphere,  as 
during  violent  mufcular  exertion,  the  exhaling  vapours 
is  commonly  difeharged  in  a  greater  quantity  from  the 
furface  of  the  body  ;  and  consequently  the  heat  furnifh- 
ed  with  an  excellent  temporary  conduftor,  that  in  fome 
meafure  counterafts  the  dangerous  effefts  from  without. 

After  all,  the  reader  is  not  to  fuppofe.that  he  here  66 
has  received  a  general  theory  of  refpiration.  All  li-The  air  re- 
ving  bodies  are  not  fupported  by  the  fame  kind  of  ae-¥red  bY 
rial  food.  Oxygenous  gas  has  indeed  been  honoured fn^au 
with  the  flattering  appellat’.on  of  vital  air  5  and  nitTO-^ffsfejn 
genous  gas  been  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  that  degradingfrom  what 
epithet  azotic;  a  word  which  fignifiea  deftruftive  ofh  retired 
life.  But  though  man,  and  all  the  warm-blooded  ani-by  man’ 
mals  that  have  yet  been  examined,  may  die  in  lefpiring 
the  nitrogenous  gas,  this  gas  however,  which  conftitutes 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  atmofphere,  may  in 
general  be  called  the  vital  air  of  the  vegetable  tribes, 
and  of  not  a  few  of  the  orders  of  infefts  which  thrive 
and  live  in  it.  For  while  man,  and  others  which  re¬ 
fpire  as  he  does,  emit  both  the  hydrogene  and  carbone, 
and  return  the  nltrogene  not  fenfiMy  dirninifhed;  mott 
vegetables  and  many  infefts  eagerly  inhale  them,  and 
emit  oxygene  as  noxious  or  ufeiefs.  Thefe. effefts  are 
the  indications  of  a  radical  difference  in  conllitution.  E- 
ven  the  fibres  of  thofe  living  bodies  which  exhale  oxy¬ 
gene,  will,  after  death,  attraft  it  fo  powerfully,,  as  .to 
decompofc  the  nitric  acid  ;  but  thofe  bodies  which  in¬ 
hale  nitrogene,have  fa  very  weak  an  affinity  to.oxygene, 
and  fo  ftrong  a  one  to  fome  of  the  bodies  with  which 
it  is  combined,  that  they  can  eafily  decompofe  water 
and  carbonated  air. 

What  fifties  refpire  is  not  afeertained.  Neither  the 
change  of  the  air,  nor  of  the  water  which  they  occafion  Ref|iJat;oft 
when  in  clofe  vcffels,  have,  fo  far  as  we  know,  been  ful-  of  fifhes, 
ly  examined.  Chaptal  is  affured,  that,  like  other  ani-and  their  1 
mals,  they- are  fenfible  of  the  aftion  of  albgafes.  Four- tempera* 

croy turs* 


(m)  Weak  volatile  alkali  dififelves  mucus,  whofe  morbid  vifeidity  Fourcroy  haa  aferibed  to  a  too  great  ab¬ 
forption  of  oxygene. 


it 
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Refpira-  croy  fays,  that  they  do  not  generate  the  carbonic 
ac*d  ;  and  that  the  air  which  Prieftley  and  he  found  in 
the  air  veficle3  of  carp  was  nrtrogene  gas.  Their 
thermsmetrical  heat  is  fo  low,  that  in  D’Aubenton’s 
table  they  are  reckoned  among  the  cold-blooded  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  temperature  of  plants  is  flill  lower.  The  heat 
of  a  tree  which  the  very  ingenious  Hunter  examined, 
though  feveral  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmofphere 
when  below  the  56th  divifion  of  Fahrenheit,  was  always 
feveral  degrees  below  it  when  the  weather  was  warm. 
When  taken  out,  the  fap  was  obferved  to  freeze  at  320; 
while  in  the  tree*  it  would  not  freeze  below  470.  The 
very  profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  greatly  mode¬ 
rates  the  heat  in  their  furface ;  and  as  air  which  ab- 
forbs  moifture  expands,  and  becomes  thereby  fpecifical- 
ly  lighter,  there  is  a  regular  current  produced,  and 
evaporation  rapidly  promoted  by  the  denfe  air  difp la¬ 
cing  the  rarefied. 

-  To  adopt  here  a  general  language  with  refpedl  to  the 

natural  heat  heat  which  1*8  developed  in  all  living  bodies,  it  is  pro¬ 
sodies1)?  to  Portlone#^  to  l^le  quantity  of  matter  which  is  by  means 
be  efti-  0*C  the  vital  powers  reduced  to  a  flate  more  nearly  ap- 

mated.  proaching  folidity ;  to  the  kinds  of  the  fnbftances  which 

are  reduced,  and  to  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  the  re¬ 
duction. 

In  ail  living  bodies  there  appear  to  be  certain  de¬ 
grees  of  heat,  peculiarly  fitted  for  carrying  on  their 
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various  economical  operations.  What  thefe  are,  in  Refpira  - 
the  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  is  not  known.  tl0n* 
The  bear,  the  hedge- hog,  the  dormoufe,  and  the  bat,  VQ  1  * 
may  probably  net  digefl  when  reduced  to  70°,  750,  or  Certain  de- 
8o°.  The  frog,  however,  will  digefl  at  6o°  (n)  ;  andgreesof 
the  birch  before  it  at  arrives  at  47*(o).  It  would  feem ileat  natu- 
that  refpiration,  befides  imparting  aerial  food,  was  in- 5^.*?  ever^ 
tended  to  preferve  and  regulate  thefe  different  degrees  i>ecies* 
ot  heat.  It  raifes  the  heat  after  a  meal ;  it  fuffers  it 
to  fall  in  the  time  of  fleep ;  it  withdraws  the  fupply* 
when  the  atmofphere  is  warm,  and  increafes  it  again 
when  the  atmofphere  is  cold.  It  fhould  therefore  be 
remembered,  that  heat  merely  is  not  the  objedt  which 
is  folely  aimed  at  in  refpiration.  All  living  bodies 
have  their  congenial  degrees  of  heat.  The  regulation  Regulated 
of  thefe  is  important:  on  the  one  fide,  it  prevents  the^J  refpira* 
diffipation,  on  the  other  the  coagulation,  of  their  fluids; tion* 
it  preferves  the  living  power  of  their  organs  ;  and,  by 
a  natural  and  proper  temperature,  affifts  their  action  in 
mixing,  compofing,  in  decompofing,  and  in  varioufly 
preparing  the  different  parts  for  fecr.etion,  excretion, 
abforption,  reabforption,  and  affimilation  (p). 

As  various  fixations  of  the  vafcular  fluid  are  regular¬ 
ly  taking  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the  living  bo¬ 
dy,  and  as  air  is  not  the  only  fluid  concerned,  it 
fhould  almofl  be  unneceffary  again  to  obferve,  that  the 
whole  of  the  heat  is  not  evolved  in  the  lungs,  nor  the 
whole  that  is  evolved  difengaged  from  air. 

It 


(n)  See  obfervations  on  certain  parts  of  the  animal  economy  by  Mr  Hunter.  Wc  allude  here  to  his  expe* 
riments  and  obfervations  on  animals,  with  refpedt  to  the  power  of  producing  heat. 

(o)  See  Dr  Walker’s  excellent  Paper  on  the  motion  of  the  fap  In  trees,  ill  volume  Pbilofopbica  l  Tranfaftions ,  - 
Edinburgh . 

(p)  The  ingenious  Dr  Crawford  has  publifhed  a  theory  of  animal  heat  different  from  that  which  we  have 
here  prefented  to  our  readers.  Affuming  as  a  fad,  that  heat  and  phlogillon  arc  two  oppofite  principles  in  na¬ 
ture,  he  goes  on  as  follows. 

“  Animal  heat  feems  to  depend  upon  a  procefs  fimilar  to  a  chemical  elective  attraction.  The  air  is  received 
into  the  lungs  containing  a  great  quantity  of  abfolute  heat ;  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  extremities  highly 
impregnated  with  phlogifton  ;  the  attraction  of  the  air  to  that  of  the  phlogiflon  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
blood.  This  principle  will  therefore  leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air  :  by  the  addition  of  the  phlogif¬ 
ton,  the  air  is  obliged  to  depofit  a  pait  of  its  abfolute  heat  ;  and,  a3  the  capacity  of  the  blood  is  at  the  fame 
moment  increafed  by  the  reparation  of  the  phlogifton,  it  will  infiantly  unite  with  that  portion  of  heat  which 
had  been  detached  from  the  air. 

We  learn  from  Dr  Prieftley’e  experiments  with  refped  to  refpiration,  that  arterial  blood  has  a  flrong  at- 
tradlion  to  phlogifton  (become  a  vague  word  with  different  meanings  in  different  authors).  It  will  confe- 
quently,  during  the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  from  thofe  parts  which  retain  it  with  the  leaft  force,  or 
from  the  putretcent  parts  of  the  fyftem  :  and  hence  the  venou*  blood,  when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found 
to  be  highly  impregnated  with  phlogifton.  By  this  impregnation  its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  diminifh- 
ed.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  blood  which  had  been  dcphlogifticated  by  the  procefs  of  refpiration  be¬ 
comes  again  combined  with  phlogifton  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat  which 
it  had  received  in  the  lungs,  and  diffufe  it  over  the  whole  fyttem. 

tg  l  0  account  for  the  liability  of  animal  heat,  heobferves,  that  as  animals  are  continually  absorbing  heat  from 
the  air,  if  there  were  not  a  quantity  of  heat  carried  off  equal  to  that  which  is  nbforbed,  there  would  be  an 
accumulation  of  it  in  the  animal  body.  The  evaporation  from  the  furface,  and  the  cooling  power  of  the  air 
are  the  great  caufes  which  prevent  this  accumulation  :  and  thefe  are  alternately  increafed  and  diminifhed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  equal  effedl.  When  the  cooling  power  of  the  air  ia  diminifhed  by  thefummer 
heats,  the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  increafed  :  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  cooling  power  of  the  air 
is  increafed  by  the  winter  colds,  the  evaporation  from  the  furface  1*3  proportionally  diminifhed.”  See  Crawford 
on  Animal  Heat,  p.  73 — 84. 

Befides,  fuppofing  that  the  principles  of  fire  and  inflammability  are  oppofites  in  nature  ;  this  theory  fuppo- 
fes  that  the  blood,  while  in  the  lungs,  gives  out  phlogiflon  and  takes  in  heat ;  but  that,  during  the  remaining 
courfe  of  circulation,  it  gives  out  heat  and  takes  in  phlogifton :  it  fuppofes,  that  this  phlogifton  is  colledled 
from  parts  that  retain  it  with  little  force,  or  from  the  putrefeent  parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  it  is  not  feid  where  :  it 

5  fuppofes 
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Refinra-  It  may  farther  be  remarked,  tliat  the  whole  of  the 
tion-  rdr  does  not  enter  by  the  lungs  ;  much  is  contained  in 
1  the  liquid  and  folid  parts  of  the  food.  It  13  extricated 
often  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion;  and  when  the  organs 
All  the  air  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  is  made  fubfervient  to  the 
in  a  living  general  economy.  If  the  organs,  however,  fliould  hap- 
Tn.dy  does  ^  tQ  be  iangU;jf  [t  fcorns  their  authority,  which 
by\hettr  cannot  be  enforced ;  from  being  friendly,  it  foon  be- 
lung.s  nor  comes  inimical  to  the  fydem,  and  threatening  danger 
j*  contained  rccumulntes,  not  only  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
in  them.  -|3Ut  *n  otiier  Cavicies.  It  has  been  found  in  the  cellu- 
lav  membrane  ;  in  certain  veficles  formed  for  itfelf ;  in 
the  uterus;  in  an  abfcefs;  and  in  gun-fhot  wounds: 
It  has  fometimes  burft  from  the  vagina  with  a  fort  of 
♦See  Qbftr-  noife  *.  And  in  a  nephritic  complaint  of  a  horfe,  we 
nations  on  have  obftrved  ft  flowing  in  a  dream  from  what  the 
Wgfo0"'  furriers  denominate  the Jheath. 

Mr  Hunted  In  fome  k,‘nd3  of  aduatic  P1arlt9»  {n  e£K8>  and.  !?  a 
variety  of  fifties,  there  arc  certain  veficles  containing 

air,  which  feem  to  have  certain  neceffary  functions  al¬ 
lotted  them  by  nature.  In  the  plants  and  in  fifhes 
they  were  once  fuppofed  to  have  been  wholly  intended 
t 'Bor(Ui  *  for  fwimming  (qJ.  It  was  remarked,  that  tfeofe  fifhes 
'^ch  remain  condantly  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
.cap.  *3-  have  no  air  veficle  ;  and  that  a  fifh  whofe  veficle  was 
De  Katatu,  burfl  by  means  of  the  torricellian  vacuum,  though  it 
Prop-  *09.  llved  for  a  whcie  month  after  in  a  pond,  was  never 
y.UmcTti  of  able  to  rife  to  the  furface  f .  The  pradlice,  however, 
Cvem fry,  which  fome  fifhes  have  of  afcending  at  times  to  inhale 
vol.  i.  §5.  ajr>  and  defending  after  their  veficle  is  filled  J  ;  the 
2*  .  .communication  which,  in  fome  fifhes,  this  air  veficle 
jtfrTuof  has  with  the  domach  ;  that  power  in  the  pigeon  and 
the  Vemoi •  fome  other  birds  of  introducing  air  into  the  crop  j)  ; 
julle  of  Nu-  and  laflly,  the  air  which  is  uniformly  found  in  impreg- 

7V'r  1  y  h  nated  e£g8 — would  us  t0  believe  that  tkefe  na* 

Academy,  tural  colie&ions  of  air,  with  their  other  ufes,  pay  pep. 

73  form  fome  effential  fervice  in  nutrition. 

Refpiratory  Having  explained  the  general  intention  of  refpira- 
*>rgans.  tion,  we  are  now  to  inquire,  what  are  the  kinds  of 
refpiratory  organs,  and  in  what  manner  their  fun&ions 
are  performed  ?  The  preceding  table  has  in  fome  mea- 
fure  made  us  acquainted  with  this  fubje&.  Some  ani¬ 
mals  breathe  by  a  trachea  and  lungs  ;  infers,  by  either 
digmata  or  tracheae,  opening  into  air  veffels ;  plants, 
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by  air  veffels  and  leaves ;  fifhes,  and  numbers  of  the  Refpira- 
watery  element,  if  they  do  not  breathe,  at  lead  receive  tlon<  , 
air  by  their  gills  ;  the  feetus  in  ovo,  the  polypus  tribe, 
and  many  more  organized  bodies,  by  the  fame  organs 
which  convey  their  food.  ^ 

The  abforbems  appear  to  be  the  firft  and  mod  ge  Abfomnta, 
neral  way  by  which  living  bodies  are  fuppiied  with 
air  :  the  mouths  of  thefe  veffels  are  like  fmall  tubercles, 
fcattered  over  the  body  of  the  infedt  while  wiapt  in 
its  membrane.  In  the  horfe  and  the  bird  they  are 
blood-vefiels  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  and  deriving 
nourifhment  from  the  uterus  or  egg,  that  had  been  it¬ 
felf  nourifhed  by  abforbents :  In  a  cow,  they  are  veffels 
which,  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  terminate  in  glands; 
thefe  glands  being  oppofite  to  others  which  adhere  to 
the  uterus  ;  and  the  membranous  and  uterine  glands, 
when  in  contadl,  incloling  a  third  gland  like  a  kernel. 

In  man,  they  are  veffels  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  and 
entering  a  large  glandular  body  called  the  placenta . 

In  the  moufe  and  the  hare,  they  are  likewife  veffels 
branching  on  a  membrane,  and  entering  a  placenta: 
this  placenta,  when  it  happens  to  be  fixed,  receives 
large  veins  from  the  parent,  and  which  may  be  either 
inflated  or  inje£ted  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  75 

Thofe  which  are  properly  refpiratory  organs,  cxer-  R^pwatory 
cife  not  their  fun&ien  till  circulation  and  nutrition  are h^xeref** 
begun  :  though,  if  the  obfervation  of  Garman  bejuft,fln}>  thtir 
that  the  air  may  become  a  real  food  for  the  clafs  of  fundions. 
fpiders,  or  if  it  be  true  that  the  larvae  of  ants  as  well 
as  of  feveral  infedls  of  prey,  increafe  in  bulk,  and  under¬ 
go  their  metamorphofes  without  any  other  nourifh¬ 
ment  than  air  J,  this  law  is  not  univerfal.  It  may,  ^  QhaptaV, 
however,  be  doubted,  whether  fome  moifhire  be  not  Elements  of 
abforbed.  With  regard  to  the  ant,  we  have  reafon  to  Chemj/try , 
fufpedl  that  the  observations  on  which  fueh  a  conclu-  v°b  111  §  x* 
Aon  was  founded  have  not  been  accurate.  ar  ^ 

Not  only  are  the  refpiratory  organs  thus  late  in  ex- Sometimes 
ercifing  their  funftions  ;  in  many  vegetables  a  great  renewed, 
pait  of  them  is  annually  renewed  and  laid  afide  in  the 
torpid  date.  In  thofe  infe&s  which  undergo  the  mod  ? 
remarkable  kinds  of  transformation  they  fuffer  a  change;  kind, 
and  in  all  thofe  animals  which  fpend  their  earlier  days 
in  the  water,  and  afterwards  come  to  live  in  the  air, 
they  are  altered  in  kind. 

In 


fuppofes  that  the  blood,  in  palling  through  the  lungs,  receives  heat  only:  that  the  whole  of  this  heat  is  evolved 
in  the  lungs  by  precipitation  ;  and  i3  thence  difFufed  over*  the  fydem  as  from -a  centre  or  focus:  in  which  cafe, 
we  mud  alfo  fuppofe  that  the  lungs  are  the  warmed  part  of  the  body;  and  that  the  heat  of  the  other  parts  will 
be  in  proportion  to  their  didance  from  the  lungs,  or  the  length  of  the  veffels  through  which  it  has  pafTed. 

As  for  the  dnbility  of  animal  heat,  this  theory  aferibee  it  entirely  to  foreign  caufes;  to  the  different  degrees 
of  evaporation  ;  or  to  the  varying  dates  of  the  air. 

The  Angular  meaning  which  this  theory  gives  to  the  word  phlogijlon ,  mud  drike  every  one  who  knows  the 
.etymology  of  that  word.  The  celebrated  Stahl  found  it  in  the  Greek ;  and  applied  it  naturally  to  fignify 
pure  elementary  fire,  or  the  mod  pure  and  Ample  inflammable  principle  in  a  date  of  combination.  Mr  Kirwan 
bas  fince  ufed  it  to  exprefs  hydrogene:  Dr  Priedley  has  called  the  azotic  phlogidicated  air:  and  Dr  Crawford, 
who  feems  to  take  phlogifton  in  the  fenfe  of  Mr  Kirwan,  fpeaks  likewife  as  if  he  underdood  it  in  the  fenfe  of 
Dr  Priefiley.  Mr  Kirwan’s  phlogidicated  air,  however,  will  not  kindle  without  oxygene  :-Dr  Priedley  ?s  will 
extinguifh  fire:  and  Dr  Crawford’s  is  directly  oppofed  to  that  principle.  Thefe  are  not  the  ancient  dodrines  of 
Stahl:  they  are  new  ideas  expreffed  in  one  of  his  antiquated  words;  the  meaning  of  that  great  man  is  neglected. 
The  founds  which  he  uttered,  like  the  dead  language  of  an  old  ritual,  are  among  a  few  dill  in  veneration. 

(qJ  Borelli  has  fhewn  how,  by  contra&ing  the  air  veficle  or  allowing  it  to  expand,  the  fifh  can  rife,  fink,  or 
cemain  flationary  in  the  water.  Borelli  dc  Natatiu 
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In  all  living  bodies  the  proper  fun&ion  of  one  part 
.  of  the  refpiratory  organs  is,  to  fecrete  from  the  water 

or  air  that  particular  aeriform  flul 4  which  mingles  with 
their  juices,  and  which  is  neeeffary  to  life  and  nutri¬ 
tion.  In  many  cafes  thefe  organs  are  placed  external¬ 
ly,  and  are  always  in  contad  with  the  air  or  water  from 
which  they  fecrete.  In  other  cafes  they  are  lodged  in¬ 
ternally  ;  and  air  or  water  are  then  al  ernately  admit¬ 
ted  and  expelled  by  varieties  of  organs  which  ferve  as 
77  auxiliaries. 

Refp.ra-  The  plants  fecrete  their  aeriform  fluid  from  water  and 
tory  organs  air.  They  receive  air  along  with  the  liquids  of  their 
o  plants;  abforbents,  which  open  on  the  roots,  the  trunk,  and 
the  branches,  and  upon  the  inferior  furfaces  of  leaves  ; 
or,  if  nature  has  plunged  thefe  leaves  under  water,  the 
abforbents  open  a*d  imbibe  their  fluids  on  both  Tides. 
In  many,  however,  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf  is  in¬ 
tended  to  inhale  air.  Bonnet  obferved,  that  when  this 
furface  was  applied  to  the  water  the  leaf  dieu  foon; 
but  that  when  the  lower  furface  was  applied,  it  lived 
for  months.  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  the  up¬ 
per  furfaces  of  fome  leaves  will  repel  water ;  and  that 
the  death  of  the  leaf  will  enfue  when  its  breathing 
pores  are  obftru&ed  with  oil  *.  We  hence  learn  why 
aquatic  plants  rife  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water  and 
fpread  their  leaves  in  the  open  air  :  and  as  it  is  pro¬ 
ved  by  Ingenhouze  and  others,  that  the  refpiration  of 
many  leaves  is  aflifted  by  light,  we  fee  a  reafon  why 
plants  growing  in  a  dark  room  turn  to  the  place  where 
light  is  admitted  ;  why  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  of 
many  plants  follow  the  diurnal  courfe  of  the  fun  ;  why 
the  branches  of  trees,  which  require  much  light,  die 
when  placed  in  a  thick  fhade  ;  why  moonlhine  in  au¬ 
tumn  contributes  fo  much  to  the  ripening  of  grain  ; 
aud  why  leaves  and  branches  are  arranged  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  lead  to  intercept  that  quantity  of  light 
which  nature  has  allotted  to  the  genius  of  each. 

The  air  veflels  in  the  body  of  plants  are  thofe  veffels 
which  contain  juices  but  atcertain  timcs,and  which  du- 
f  Gmv's  ring  the  greatefl  part  of  the  feafpn  are  filled  with  air  f. 

Anat.  of  This  air  is  collected  from  the  fap  of  the  roots  as  it 

ch™ lo. 'pahes  along  the  diametral  infertions,  and  from  thofe 
|  ibid.  B.  3!  which  open  upon  the  trunk  and  upon  the  leavesj. 

ch.  a.  Like  pulmonary  tubes,  which  are  feen  branching 
.7®  through  the  bodies  of  infects,  they  perform  an  office 
Qt  infects ; fimilar  to  that  of  the  tracheae  and  bronchia  and  are 
thofe  general  receptacles  of  air  from  which  the  neigh- 
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bouring  parts  of  the  plant  fecretc  what  h  needed  ;  for 
in  plants  and  a  certain  number  of  infe&a,  the  fun&ions 
of  the  lungs,  the  ftomach,  and  the  heart,  are  generally 
diffufed.  The  feveral  parts  can  refpirc,  digeft,  and 
circulate  fluids  on  their  own  account  5  and  if  they 
fllould  chance  to  be  fevered  from  the  whole,  can  live 
and  grow,  and  propagate  their  kind. 

.  The  air  veflels  are  furrounded  by  thofe  which  con¬ 
tain  a  liquid  during  the  whole  time  of  the  growth. 

They  are  the  largeft  veflels  of  the  wood,  as  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  bark;  and  in  the  leaves  they  may  fome- 
time.s  be  feen  even  without  the  affillance  of  glaffes. 

Their  cavity  is  formed  by  certain  fibres  which  wind 
fpi rally  like  a  cork-fcrew.  In  the  leaf  they  generally 
approach  and  recede  like  the  filaments  of  nerves  ;  but 
they  never  inofculate  from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the 
other,  except  at  the  extremities  §  5  they  refemble  the*  Grew9* 
pulmonary  tubes  of  infeas  by  their  general  difperfion  Ana™/ 
over  the  fyftem,  and  the  fpiral  rings  of  which  they  Plants,  B.  3* 
are  comp©fed(R);  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  pulmona-  ch’3;§  *7— 
ry  tubes  are  frequently  obferved  to  anaitomofe  in  their 
larger  branches,  as  the  ramifications  of  a  vein  or  arte- ch.4.  §  17.J, 
ry  do  in  their  fmaller  capillary  twigs.  19. 

The  refpiratory  organs,  which  aie  fimilar  either  to 
the  gills  of  fi ihes  or  the  lungs  of  man,  can  hardly  here 
claim  a  defeription,  as  their  nature  and  forms  are  fo 
generally  known.  There  is  one  circumftance,  how¬ 
ever,  in  birds  which  arrefts  our  attention  ;  the  cells  of 
their  bones,  and  the  numerous  veficlcs  of  their  foft 
parts  which  communicate  with  the  lungs,  have  been 
defervedly  a  matter  of  furprife  to  moft  phyfiologifts. 

In  accounting  for  their  ufe,  the  ingenious  Hunter  Ahd^?*~ 
fuppofed  that  they  leffened  the  fpecific  gravity  and  mons  con^ 
affifled  flying ;  that  being  the  circumftance  which  he  cerning  the 
thought  molt  peculiar  to  birds.  Learning  afterwards  i)uImoja|y 
that  they  were  in  the  oitrich  and  not  in  the  bat,  he  ■„pr£g* 
fuppofed  that  they  were  appendages  to  the  lungs.  In  & c.  * 

amphibious  animals,  in  the  fnake,  viper,  and  many 
others,  he  obferved,  that  4<  the  lungs  are  continued 
down  through  the  whole  belly  in  form  of  two  bags, 
of  which  the  upper  part  only  can  perform  the  office  of 
refpiiation  with  any  degree  of  effed,  the  lower  ha¬ 
ving  comparatively  but  few  air  vtffc.a  (s).”  In  thefe 
animals,  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  conformation  of  the  lunga 
was  to  him  evident.  “  It  is  in  confequence  of  this 
ftru&ure,”  find  he,  “  that  they  require  to  breathe  lefts 
frequently  than  others.”  From  this  reafoning  he  na¬ 
turally 


(r)  See  the  fpiral  rings  in  the  pulmonary  tubes  of  a  bee,  Plate  XVII.  fig.  10.  Swammerdam’s  Book  of 
Nature,  or  Hiitory  of  Infects. 

(s)  The  fame  obferyations  were  long  ago  made  by  the  immortal  Harvey.  After  obferving  that  both  the 

tranlverte  and  longrtudmal  membranous  diaphragms  of  birds  contributed  to  refpiration,  he  adds,  “  Et  alia,  ut 
nunc  taceam.  Avis  prse  cseteris  ammalibus  non  modo  facillime  refpirat,  fed  vocem  etiam  in  cantu  diverfimode 
modulatUT  :  cum  tamtn  ejus  pulmones  latenbus  et  coftis  adeo  affixi  funt,  ut  parum  admodum  dilatari,  aflurffere 
et  contrahi  poliint.  *  ®  * 

Qumetiam  (quod  tamen  a  nemine  ha&erius  obfervatum  memini)  earum  bronchia  five  afperte  arteriig  fines  in 
abdomen  pertorantur.  Aeremque  lnfpiratmn  intra  cavitates  illarura  membranarum  recondunt.  Quemarimd- 
dum  pikes  et  ferpentes  intra  arnplas  veficas  in  abdomine  pofitas,  eundem  attrahunt  et  refervant,  eoque  facil/ua 
n  a  tare  ex  in  1  m  ant  u  r .  Et  ut  ianae  ac  bufones  cum  sit  ate  vehementius  refpirant,  aeris  plus  folito  in  veficulas  nu- 
me  roll  Hi  mas  ablorberft  (unde  earum  tam  ingens  tumor)  quo  eundem  poftea  in  coaxatione  Iibei  aliter  exfpirent. 

De  Ger/ra^Anlmd  ^Exerc*tP^tlUS  tran^lUu  H  reftira^onem  videntur  quam  hujus  adequatum  organum> 

tiuTiU  >  rci  *3*  _ 
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turaily  inferred,  that  the  motion  of  flying  might  ren- 
|  der  the  frequency  of  refpiration  inconvenient ;  and 
that  a  refervoir  for  air  might  therefore  become  Angu¬ 
larly  ufefnl.  The  bat  and  the  oftrich,  however,  are  here 
as  formidable  objections  as  before.  The  bird  refpires 
frequently  when  at  red,  and  when  it  flieg  to  our  bo- 
fom  from  the  hawk ;  that  frequency  feems  to  have 
been  increafed  by  what  is  a  general  and  a  common 
caufe,  an  increafed  degree  of  mufcular  exertion.  Had 
air  cells  been  intended  merely  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
a  rapid  motion  on  refpiration,  we  might  expeft  to  fee 
them  in  greyhounds  and  a  number  of  quadrupeds, 
much  more  readily  than  in  fome  birds  wliofe  flights  are 
neither  rapid  nor  long. 

This  great  phyfiologifl  was  not  aware  that  the  cir- 
cumftance  mod  peculiar  to  birds  was  not  their  aCt  of 
flying,  but  their  feathers,  which  contain  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  air,  and  which  require  a  regular  fupply,  whe¬ 
ther  they  foar  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  or  remain  on 
the  ground,  attending  the  oftrich  (t4). 

Both  in  amphibious  animals  and  birds,  the  air  of 
the  veficles  has  palled  the  refpiratory  furface  of  the 
lungs.  In  the  trachea*  of  plants  and  the  pulmonary 
tubes  and  veficles  of  infeCts,  it  is  only  proceeding  on  its 
way  to  be  refpired.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  vegetable  fubftances,  and  thofe  which  are  call¬ 
ed  corneous  in  animate,  require  a  different  preparation 
of  air  from  what  is  the  common  preparation  of  lungs  ? 
whether  hair  grows  beft,  or  the  cuticle  thickeft  over 
foft  parts  that  are  cellular  and  fpongy  (u)  t  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  animate  that  bear  horns  have  larger  flnufes  in 
the  frontal  bone  of  their  cranium  than  others  ?  From 
the  general  diffufion  of  air  through  the  birds,  and  the 
fituation  of  their  veficles  beyond  the  lungs,  it  would 
appear  that  the  pulmonary  vifeus  in  thefe  animals  does 
^not  refpire  or  fecrete  air  for  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  we 
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are  certain,  that  in  plants  and  infe&s  moft  parts  te-  ftcfpira* 
fpire  the  air  for  themfelves,  and  that  there  is  no  par-  t 

ticular  part  appointed  to  fecrete  air  for  the  whole.  8o 

We  here  fpeak  of  refpiratory  organs  as  thofe  which  Air  abforb* 
fecrete  an  aeriform  fluid  from  water  and  air;  but  oured  by  the 
language  probably  had  been  more  accurate  had  we  alon*^ 
called  them  the  organs  in  which  an  aeriform  fluid  is |he%efpira* 
abforbed  by  their  liquid  contents,  as  thefe  flow  by,  tory  fur- 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  in  their  courfe  through  the  face, 
fyftem.  It  was  long  denied  that  any  abforption  of 
the  air  took  place  from  the  pulmonary  furface ;  and 
fpeculative  reafoners  had  attempted  to  prove  that  no 
air  could  pafs  to  the  blood  through  the  membranes  of 
the  lungs,  becaufe  air  had  refufed  upon  fome  occafions 
to  pafs  through  pieces  of  wet  leather  that  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  for  that  purpofe.  Borelli,  however,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  (how  how  air  in  the  lungs  might  mingle 
with  the  blood,  and  how  fome  always  difappeared  in  re¬ 
fpiration.  There  are  few  doubts  now  entertained  on 
this  fubjeft.  Venous  blood  inclofed  in  a  bladder 
by  the  celebrated  Prieftley  difeovered  fsch  an  at¬ 
traction  for  oxygene,  that  it  abforbed  the  aeriform 
fluid  through  all  the  coats  of  the  refilling  medium,  ex¬ 
hibiting  an  inftance  and  beautiful  illuftration  of  the 
chemical  affinities  which  take  place  in  this  fun&ion.  gr 
The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  two  words  refpi -  Two  kinds 
ratory  organs  are  here  employed  in  what  may  be  ra*  of  refiira- 
ther  a  particular  fenfe.  The  truth  is,  there  are  two  t0IT  or^ax$« 
kinds  of  refpiratory  organs,  which,  though  fometimes 
inclnded  in  the  general  expreffion,  fnould  always  be 
confidered  as  perfectly  diftin£l.  The  firft  kind  com¬ 
prehends  thofe  in  which  the  water  and  air  is  decom- 
pofed  ;  the  fecond,  thofe  by  which  thefe  fluids  are 
properly  applied  to  the  Tefpiring  furfacesof  the  former. 

We  obferve  thefe  laft  in  the  fluttering  motion  of  the 
leaf  itfelf,  or  in  that  tendril  which  turns  the  furface  of 

the 


(t)  “  The  ufe  of  this  retention  (of  the  air  in  the  veficles  of  birds)  is  not  Well  known  to  us,  at  ieaft  in  refpetft 
of  the  upper  pouches;  fo  in  regard  of  the  lower  Ones.  The  ufe  of  this  retention  ha3  been  explained  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ostrich  :  where  it  was  fhown  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  air  contained  in  the  lower 
pouches  ferves  to  comprefs  the  vifeera,  and  make  them  rife  upwards.  Some  do  think  that  this  retention  of  air 
ferves  birds  to  render  them  lighter  in  flying,  likeas  the  bladder  which  is  in  fifh  helps  them  to  fwim..  And 
this  conje&ure  would  have  fome  foundation,  if  the  air  contained  in  the  bladders  of  birds  were  aa  light  in- pro¬ 
portion  to  the  air  in  which  they  fly,  as  the  air  contained  in  the  bladders  of  fifh  is  in  proportion  to  the  water 
in  which  they  do  fwim.  But  to  fay  fomething  which  hath  at  leaft  a  little  more  probability,  waiting  till  we 
have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  ufe  of  this  retention  of  air,  we  confide  r  that  the  birds  gene¬ 
rally  rifing  very  high,  and  even  to  the  place  where  the  air  is  a  great  deal  lighter  than  it  is  near  the  earth,  might 
be  deprived  of  the  principal  advantages  of  refpiration  for  want  of  an  air  whofe  weight  might  make  on  the 
heart  and  arteries  the  eompreffion  necefiary  to  the  diftribution  and  circulation  of  the  blood  :  If  they  had  not 
the  faculty  of  containing  a  long  time  a  portion  of  air,  which  being  rarefied  by  the  heat  which  this  retention 
produceth  therein,  might,  by  enlarging  itfelf,  fupply  the  defeft  of  the  weight  of  which  the  air  that  they 
do  breathe  in  the  middle  region  is  deftitute.  For  if  there  ‘be  a  great  many  birds  which  do  nev.fr  rife  very 
hi  >ii  into  the  air,  whofe  lungs  have  notwithftanding  thefe  bladders  in  which  the  air  is  retained  ;  there  are  alfo 
^  great  many  that  have  wings  which  theyufe  not  for  flying.  And  it  may  be  obferVed,  that  there  are  found 
fome  parts  in  animate  which  have  not  any  ufe  in  certain  fpecies,  and  which  are  given  to  the  whole  genus,  by 
reafon  that  they  have  an  important  ufe  in  fome  of  the  fpecies.  It  is  thus  that  in  feveral  kinds  of  animate 
the  m?des  have  teats  like  the  females  ;  that  moles  have  eyes ;  ©finches  and  caflbwars  wings  ;  and  that  land  tor- 
toifes  have  a  particular  formation  of  the  veflels  of  the  heart  which  agrees  only  with  water  tortoifes,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  defeription  of  the  Tortoise  ”  The  Anatomical  Defcrlption  of  a  Cajfoiuar ,  by  the  Royal  Academy 
-of  Sciences  at  Paris.  We  can  hardly  anfwer  for  the  juflnefs  of  this  reafoning,  which  maintains  that  the  genus  aaa 
,ufeltfs  parts  merely  in  complaifance  to  the  fpecies. 

(u)  Nails  and  hair  grow  after  death,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is  evolved  in  putrefaftion. 
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th'jeaf  t0  ^‘e  ^un-  fee  them  producing  thefe 

ofcillntory  motions  in  the  branching  gills  of  the  pulex 
arb.orefctns.  When  the  breathing  furface  is  within  the 
body,  we  difcover  them  again  in  the  trachea;  of  plants, 
whofe  cavity  is  formed  by  a  fpiral  fibre  that  is  feem- 
mgiy  intended  for  fome  kind  of  perHlaltic  motion. 

e  detect  them  like*  ife  in  the  pulmonary  tubes,  in 
the  lpiral  rings,  and  in  the  abdominal  movements  of 
inkas.  We  fee  them-  in  fi flies  fwallowing  the  water 
and  propelling  it  onward  through  the  fringes  of  the 
gills.  In  the  frog,  we  note  them  by  the  mdtions  of 
the  pouch  between  the  fternum  and  the  lower  jaw. 
Alter  this  animal  is  divided  tranfverfely  behind  the 
tore  legs,  this  pouch  continues  to  fill  and  to  empty 
itfeli  downwards  by  the  trachea  where  the  lungs  were. 
When  the  whole  integuments  and  fome  of  the  mufcles 
between  the  jaw-bone  and  fternum  are  removed,  we 
lee  how  the  pouch  was  dilated  and  contraaed  by  a 
broad  cartilage  conneded  with  the  trachea,  and  attach- 
.  mufcle8  to  the  infide  of  the  fternum  and  the 
neighbouring  parts.  When  the  pouch  is  enlarged,  the 
air  ruffes  in  through  the  two  noftrils  at  that  time  ex¬ 
panded ;  and  when  it  is  contraaing,  the  glottis  ftarts 
up  with  an  open  mouth  to  the  middle  of  the  pouch, 
and  the  air  is  prelfed  down  through  the  trachea  to  the 
ungs.  This  amufing  fight  will  fometimes  continue 
ter  a  whole  hour.  In  man  and  all  the  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds,  the  thorax  or  cavity  where  the  lungs  are 
placed  is  dilated  and  eontraatd  by  the  diaphragm  and 
mufcles  attached  to  the  ribs.  In  the  time  of  dilata- 
non  the  glottis  opens,  as  we  fee  in  birds:  the  air 
ru  hes  in,  fupports  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  enables  the  thorax  to  expand  wider. 

I  he  expanding  powers  having  made  at  Jaft  their  ufual 
cnort,  their  antagouifts  faceted,  exert  their  force*  and 
the  air  is  expelled. 

In  applying  either  the  water  or  air  to  the  breathing 
furface,  aU  thefe  auxiliary  organs  are  aflifted  by  the 
circumambient  fluid  which  preffes  equably  on  all  fides. 
b,hen  a  Florentine  flafk  is  applied  to  the  mouth,  and 
all  communication  between  the  larynx  and  external  air 
entireiy  cut  off,  it  requires  an  effort  to  bring  the  air 
of  the  flalk  into  the  lunge.  The  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere  is  therefore  aff.fting  in  refpiration;  and  the 
air,  whether  in  the  lungs  or  the  thorax  (x),  muft  not 
be  lo  denfe  as  that  which  is  without.  When  Verheyen 
perforated  the  thorax  of  a  dog,  and  reflored  the  equi¬ 
librium  betwixt  the  external  and  internal  air,  the  re- 
lpiration  of  the  lungs  ceafed,  though  for  fome  time 
the  alternate  admiflion  and  expulfion  of  air  was  conti¬ 
nued  through  canolas  introduced  into  the  wounds. 

It  cannot  furely  be  alked  here,  how  the  preffure  of 
the  atm°fphere  ftiould  be  aflifting  in  raifing  the  thorax, 
and  thus  ftemingly  txunteraa  itfelf  ?  The  heat  of  the 
lungs  expands  the  air  as  foon  as  it  enters.  The  air 
rapidly  abfoibs  moifture  ;  and  though  not  nfually  no¬ 
ticed  by  philofophers,  yet  the  fudden  expanlion,  which 
is  always  the  confcquence  of  that  ahforption,  is  a  very 
general  phenomenon  in  nature.  By  this  heat,  or  by 
this  ahforption,  the  air  would  occafion  greater  dilata¬ 
tion,  were  it  not  for  the  lungs,  which  feek  to  collapfe; 
Von.  XIV.  Pan  II.  ^  ’ 
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the  cartilages  of  the  fternum,  which  feek  to  recoil ;  Reffira- 
and  the  ftretched-out  mufcles,  which  either  fpontane-  tio11- 

oufty,  or  dire  died  by  the  will,  endeavour  to  contrail  - v - * 

and  produce  expiration. 

.  Having  feen  how  the  air  will  rulh  In  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  glottis,  we  may  alfo  conceive  how  the  Cut¬ 
ting  of  the  glottis  will  refill  the  force  of  internal 
expanfion,  and  fupport  a  weight  laid  upon  the  bread.  „ 

I  he  confined  a,r  will  expand  equally  on  all  fides,  and  How  th* 
the  preffure  muft  be  great  before  the  fpace  which  falls  expanfion 
to  the  glottis  can  exceed  its  own  mufcular  force  and  is  cont<- 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  It  is  thi3  diffufed  “ued‘ 
preffure  of  fluids  that  produces  fuch  ftriking  wonders 
in  hydraulics  ;  and  which  explains  how  the  droppings 
of  the  ureters  Ihould  expand  the  bladder  even  to  a 
palfy,  and  overcome  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

To  account  for  the  adhon  of  thefe  organs  which  Opinion* 
ierve  as  auxiliaries  in  refpiration,  there  have  been  fup  .  concerning 
pofed  an  appetice  for  air  which  prompts  as  a  ftimulus  • tIie  or£alls 
an  influence  of  the  will,  though  we  breathe  while  .°.f  refl)ira- 
afleep  ;  and  a  natural  infti n&,  which  indeed  may  exift 
but  explains  nothing.  In  fpecifying  the  feveral  organs 
concerned,  we  have  heard  of  an  expanse  power  of  the 
luniks,  of  a  certain  preffure  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  of  a 
mufcular  diaphragm,  and  of  the  aftion  of  oblique  in- 
tercoftals.  But  thefe  explanations  are  from  a  limited 
view  of  the  fubjedt.  The  exprefiions  ufed  may  indeed 
be  general  ;  but  their  meaning  is  particular,  narrow, 
and  confined  ;  and  their  allufion  is  only  toman,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  a  few  of  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds :  for 
where  are  the  intercoftals  of  the  frog  ?  where  is  the 
mufcular  diaphragm  of  birds  ?  where  the  prefTure  of 
their  phrenic  nerve  ?  and  where  the  expanfile  power  of 
their  lungs?  ^ 

It  is  fortunate  for  man  that  thefe  affifting  refpira-  What  or- 
tory  organs  are  in  fome  meafure  fubjeft  to"  his  will.^1?8  form 
By  this  fubjedlion  he  produces  vocal  found  when  *’t,c^Iatc 
he  pleafes,  divides  it  into  parts,  varies  it  by  tones,  ^ 
forms  it  into  words,  and  enjoys  the  diftinguifhed  and 
numerous  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  a  fpo- 
ken  language. 

Sect.  II.  DigeJHon . 

As  refpiration  fucceeded  the  placenta  hi  one  of  its  D.Wtion 
oftces  by  maintaining  life,  the  fun&ion  of  digeftion 
fucceeds  it  in  another  by  eitjber  continuing  or  fup- 
porting  the  growth  of  the  living  body.  It  depends 
on  refpiration  for  a  portion  of  heat,  and  is  that  func¬ 
tion  by  which  the  liquid  and  folid  food  undergoes  its 
firft  preparation  in  the  fyftem.  t 

Though  gafeons  fluids,  including  the  principles  ofGafecnis 
heat  and  light,  may  be  proved  to  nourifh  and  compofe  fllllds  com* 
the  fubftances  of  all  living  bodies,  yet  a  part  only  can  ?,°/lthc 
enter  the  fyftem  in  a  gafeons  ftate.  This  part  isodfiT' 
changed  by  the  lungs,  or  by  thofe  fluids  which  they  ving  bo- 
contain.  The  organs  of  digeftion,  before  they  can  dies> and 
a£  on  aerial  bodies,  muft  have  them  reduced  to  fome  the 
new  form.  For  the  food  of  vegetables,  this  form  re- water™ 
quires  to  be  water,  whofe  100  parts  are  found  to  con- 
fift  of  84^  of  oxygene  and  1 5f  of  hydrogene.  See 
Water. 

4  S  When 


00  Suppofing  that  there  be  any  in  the  thorax. 
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Bigeflisn.  When  the  gafes  have  puffed  through  both  the  watery 
'  and  vegetable  ftates,  they,  as  juices  or  folids,  become 
the  food  of  a  great  many  animals.  Thefe  animals 
produce  new  changes,  and  by  their  preparation  the 
gates  become  the  food  of  others  which  are  called  car¬ 
nivorous  ;  .and  then  the  carnivorous  and  all  living  bo¬ 
dies,  when  the  vivifying  principle  has  ceafed  within 
them,  and  when  they  are  haltening  to  a  (late  of  dif- 
folution,  are  devoured  by  others  who  feed  on  corrup¬ 
tion,  are  partly  converted  into  water  and  gas,  and  be¬ 
come  in  their  turn  the  food  of  the  kinds  on  which 

they  had  fed.  . 

As  thefe  effefts  of  the  digefting  and  aflimilatmg 
powers  are  more  furprifing  than  any  chemical  procefs 
of  art,  it  may  not  be  unplcafing  to  take  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  view  of  them.  It  has  long  been  obferved,  that 
thofe  animals  which  ate  not  carnivorous  feed  upon 
plants  ;  and,  fince  the  days  of  Van  Helmost  and 
Boyle,  it  haa  been  fufpefted  that  plants  live  upon  wa¬ 
ter  and  air.  This  fufpicion  has  now  been  confirmed  by 
Vegetables  numerous  experiments.  Plants  have  been  raifed  from 
live  t  n  pure  diflilled  water  without  earth,  and,  inftead  of  requiring 
water.  a  vegetable  mould,  have  fpread  their  roots  in  mofs,  in 
paper,  in  cotton,  in  pieces  of  cloth,  in  pounded  glafs, 
and  powder  of  quartz.  From  thefe  fa£ts,  the  ingeni 
ou3  Chaptal  has  been  led  to  fuppofe  that  foils  ad  but 
as  fo  many  fponges,  affording  water  in  different  pro¬ 
portions,  and  in  different  ways  ;  and  that  all  chat  the 
plant  wants  from  the  foil  is  a  firm  fupport,  a  permiflion 
to  extend  its  roots  where  it  choofes,  and  that  propor¬ 
tioned  fupply  of  humidity  which  will  fecure  it  againft 
„T  the  alternatives  of  being  inundated  or  dried  up.  To 
Tlfeoffoil  anfwer,  however,  thefe  feveral  conditions,  he  allows  it 
to  vegcta-  to  be  neceffary  in  many  cafes  “  to  make  a  proper  mixture 
of  the  primitive  earths,  as  no  one  in  particular  poffcffes 
them.  Siliceous  and  calcareous  earths  (he  fays)  miybe 
confidered  as  hot  and  drying,  the  argillaceous  as  moift 
and  cold,  and  the  magnefian  as  poffefling  intermediate 
properties.  Each,  in  particular,  has  its  faults,  which 
render  it  unfit  for  culture.  Clay  abforbs  water,  but 
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does  not  communicate  it ;  calcareous  earth  receives  Digeftion. 
ami  gives  it  too  quickly ;  but  the  properties  of  thefe 
earths  are  fo  happily  oppofed  that  they  correct  each 
other  by  mixture.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  by  add¬ 
ing  lime  to  an  argillaceous  earth,  this  laft  is  divided, 
and  the  drying  property  of  the  lime  mitigated,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  ftift'nefs  of  the  clay  is  diminilhed. 

On  thefe  accounts  it  is  that  a  fingle  earth  cannot  con- 
ftitute  manure,  and  that  the  character  of  the  earth  in¬ 
tended  to  be  meliorated  ought  to  be  ftudied  before  the 
choice  of  any  addition  is  decided  on.  1  he  belt  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  fertile  earth  for  corn  are  three  eighths  of 
clay,  two  eighths  of  fend,  and  three  eighths  of  the  frag- 
merits  of  hard  ftone.  #  9* 

The  advantages  of  labour  confiil  in  dividing  the  Ufe  of  a- 
earth,  aerating  it,  deftroying  ufelcfs  or  noxious  plants, 
and  converting  them  into  manure  by  facilitating  their 
decompofitiond’ 

So  far  is  vegetable  mould  from  communicating  any 
thing  new  to  plants,  that  it  rather  owes  its  formation 
to  them*,  and  if  fea  fait  fhould  at  times  be  requifite  to  *&*?**?' '* 
marine  vegetations,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  falts,  Qjgm 
fulphur,  and  lime,  are  all  produ£ls  of  organized  bodies;  vo| 
that  iron  (y)  itfelf  has  been  difeovered  in  phnts  andrart4. 
animals;  and  that  even  diamonds,  quartz,  cryftals,  S  2.  the 
fpars,  gypfum,  &c.  are  found  only  in  thofe  earths  that 
are  partly  compofed  of  an  impoverifhed  vegetable  reti  sue,  art^ 
which  provident  nature  feems  to  have  referved  for  the  93 
reproduction  or  reparation  ©f  the  earthy  and  metallic  Earths  and 
fubftances  of  tfhe  globe  ;  while  the  vegetable  mould  on 
thefe  organic  parts  that  remain  are  made  to  ferve 
nourifhment  for  the  growth  of  fucceeding  plants  (z).  tions. 

If  thofe  earths  in  which  plants  are  reared,  and 
which  contain  no  vegetable  mould,  fhould  ever  be  fen- 
fibly  diminilhed  in  weight,  a  circumftance,  we  believe, 
which  feldom  takes  place  if  proper  precaution  be  ufed 
to  prevent  it ;  yet  if  it  fhould  happen,  it  fhould  not  in 
that  cafe  be  forgotten  that  gafes  are  the  general  ce¬ 
ments  in  nature  ;  that  they  mix  intimately  with  the 
hardefl  bodies;  and  that  this  fenfxble  diminution  of 

weight 


(y  Whether  iron  exifts  formally  in  organized  bodies,  or  is  the  refult  of  decompofition,  it  derives  its  origin  ul- 
timately  from  gafes.  Blood  gradually  decompofed  by  putrefaftion  yielded  not  only  more  felts  and  lime,  but 
muctmoreTof  than  blood,  fuddenly  decompofed  by  lime.  Though  the  greater  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
therefore  be  without  fuch  fubftances  as  fait,  lime,  iron  ;  yet  when  decompofed  its  parts  may  recombine,  and  thus 
nroduce  them,  bee  Surgical  and  Pbyjical  EJfays,  by  Mr  John  Aberncthy.  r  T,  • 

p  (  z  w<  Vegetables  in  their  analyfis  prefent  us  with  certain  metals,  fuch  as  iron,  gold,  and  manganefe.  The  iron 
forms  near  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  alhes  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  oak  It  may  be  traded  by  the 
magnet.  We  read  in  the  Journaux  de  Phyfique  an  obfervation,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  it  was  found 
tallie  grains  in  fruits.  Vegetables  watered  with  diflilled  water  afford  it  as  well  as  others. 

Beecher  and  Kunckcl  afeertained  the  prefence  of  gold  in  plants  M.  Sage  was  invited  to  repeat  the  pro- 
ceffes  by  way  of  afcertaining  the  fad.  He  found  gold  in  the  aihes  of  vine  twigs,  and  announced  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  After  this  chemift,  moft  perfons  who  have  attended  to  this  objeft  have  found  gold,  but  in  much  kft  qoM- 
ty  than  M.  Sage  announced.^  The  moft  accurate  analyfes  have  Ihown  no  more  than  two  grains,  whereas  M. 
Sage  had  fpoken  of  feveral  ounces  in  the  quintal.  The  procefs  for  extraa.ng  gold  from  the  alhes  confifts  in 
fufing  them  with  black  flux  and  minium. 

«  Scheele  obtained  manganefe  in  the  analyfis  of  vegetable  alhes.  .  XT  tn  ,• 

..  Lim«  conil.nilv  enough  fa.ru.  (uvun-tenlh.  of  the  filed  .elite  of  .cget.ble  mcinent.on.  N'«  “  '“'j 
the  n.of/.bnndtn.  e„.h  in  .egeubl..,  .nd  nex,  mugnef,..  Sd.ce...  ex,«h  f .  .  t  «  . 

lefs  abundantly  ;  the  leaft  common  of  all  13  the  barytes.  Chaptal  s  E  It  merits  of  Chemfl  y,  -  J  $► 

^SeV'Salts,  Sulphur,  Iron,  Lime,  in  Elements  of  Chemflry.  See  the  Matrix  of  Diamonds ;  fee  Chaptal, 
70I.  ni.  Part  4.  §  5.  art.  3. 
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weight  may  he  owing  entirely  to  fome  diffblution  of 
the  folid  parts,  and  the  confequent  extrication  of  the 
gafeous  fluids  (a). 

u  Before  we  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ftituent  principles  of  water/’  refumes  ChaptaJ,  “  it  was 
impofiible  to  explain  or  even  to  conceive  the  growth  of 
plants  by  this  Angle  aliment.  In  fad,  if  the  water 
were  an  element,  or  indecompofable  principle,  it  would 
afford  nothing  but  water  in  entering  intp  the  nutrition 
of  the  plant,  and  the  vegetable  would  of\ourfe  exhibit 
that  fluid  only  ;  but  when  we  confider  water  as  form¬ 
ed  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygenous  and  hydroge¬ 
nous  gafes,  it  is  eafily  underftood  that  this  compound 
is  reduced  to  its  principles,  and  that  the  hydrogenous 
gas  becomes  a  principle  of  the  vegetable,  while  the 
oxygene  is  thrown  off  by  the  vital  forces.  According¬ 
ly  we  fee  the  vegetable  almoft  entirely  formed  of  hydro¬ 
gene.  Oils,  refins,  and  mucilage,  confift  offcarcely  any 
thing  but  this  fubftance  ;  and  we  perceive  the  oxyge¬ 
nous  gas  efcape  by  the  pores  where  the  adion  of  light 
caufes  its  difengagcment.,, 

•  But  though  water  conftitute  the  aliment  of  plants, 
we  muff  not  fuppofe  that  it  is  the  aliment  of  thefe 
alone  :  the  leech  and  the  tadpole*  are  nouiiftied  by  wa¬ 
ter,  and  many  animals  have  no  other  food.  “  Rondelet § 
cites  a  great  number  of  examples  of  marine  animals 
which  cannot  fubfift  but  by  means  of  water  by  the  very 
constitution  of  their  organs.  He  affirms,  that  he  kept 
during  three  years  a  hffi  in  a  veffel  couftantly  maintain¬ 
ed  full  of  very  pure  water.  It  grew  to  fuch  a  fize,  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  veffel  could  no  longer  con- 
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tain  it.  He  relates  this  as  a  very  common  fad.  We  Bigcflion. 

likewife  obferve  the  red  fiffies  which  are  kept  in  glafs - yr— ' 

veffels,  are  nourifhed,  and  grow,  without  any  other  af- 
lift  a  nee  than  that  of  water  properly  renewed  f  ”  *  Chaptdl' # 

The  ingenious  Borelli,  who  knew  that  plants  and  EUm' 
fever al  animals  fubfifted  wholly  by  water  and  air,  wa$^f”T 
likewife  of  opinion  that  fome  animals  lived  upon  fand  pare  4. 

He  could  difeover  nothing  but  fand  in  the  ftomachs  of  5  2*  art.  a* 
many  teftaceous  animals  that  live  in  the  water,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  ftomachs  of  the  fraaller  kinds  that  live 
buried  in  the  fand  of  the  fea  He  could  not  conceive  Some'ani* 
what  elfe  could  be  the  food  of  thofe  fmail  fiffies  ormakfup- 
worms  which  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the  hardeftPofed  to 
rocks,  and  form  excavations  that  always  bear  a  propor-  i1  ve/iUp02 
tion  to  their  bulk.  He  had  regularly  found  that  the  .why. 
ftomachs  of  fwans  which  he  had  examined  were  full  of 
fand  ;  and,  recolle&ing  the  pebbles  in  the  gizzards  of 
fowls,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  thefe  fubftances  were 
fomehow  diflolved  in  a  gaftric  juice,  and  ferved  to 
nourilh  the  harder  parts,  as  the  /hells,  the  feathers, 
and  the  bones  (b).  Thefe  fentiments,  on  a  flight  view, 
might  not  be  unnatural.  From  obferving  children 
of  depraved  appetites  fwallowing  fand,  afhes,  and 
cinders  ;  from  having  fometimes  met  with  fand  in  the 
flomachs  of  wild  ducks  ;  from  the  ufual  fasces  of  the 
earth-worm  ;  and  from  the  difle&ion  of  feveral  toads 
dug  up  in  a  garden,  in  whofe  ftomachs  we  could  fee 
nothing  but  a  quantity  of  earth,  with  pieces  of  coal, 
ftone,  and  of  flate,  that  had  accidentally  happened  to 
be  mixed  with  it(c),  we  long  entertained  a  fimilar 
opinion  with  this  celebrated  author:  but  on  recolleft- 
4  S  2  ing 


(A)  What  Allows  is  from  the  33d  additional  note  of  Dr  Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden. 

«  “  :r,  rSfr"1  air.of  greatlr  or  lefs  Punty-  both  vital  «nd  azotic,  from  almoft  all  the  fofiil  fub- 
ftances  he  fubjefted  to  experiment.  Four  ounce  weight  of  lava  from  Iceland,  heated  in  an  earthen  retort 
yielded  twenty  ounce  meafures  nf  a  r.  earcuen  retort, 


4  ounce  weight  of 

Lava 

7 - 

Bafaltes 

2 - 

To^dftone 

n - 

Granite 

I 

Elvain 

7 - 

Gyp  fum 

4 - 

Blue  (late 

4 - 

Clay  ’ 

4 - 

Limeftone  fpar 

5  - - 

Limeftonc 

3 - 

Chalk 

3t - 

White  iron  ore 

4 - 

Dark  iron  ore 

t 

nr  “  — 

Molybdena 

1 

T 

Stream  tin 

2 - 

Steatites 

2 - 

Barytes 

2 - 

Black  wad 

4 - 

Sand  ftone 

3 - 

Coal 

gave 


20  ounce  meafures  of  air. 
104  - - - - - 


i  1 T  W*  4l*cu  *ir  F^viouuy  extracted  from  the  limeltones  by  acids,  and  the  heat  ?DDiied  wa* 

much  lefs  than  was  necefTary  to  extract  all  the  air  from  the  bodies  employed  "  PP  d 

AAJZ1::  ,nferCnCC  ^  L)'  Mr  Burt  UP°n  °PeciaS  theftomach  of  the  pangolin  of  Hindoftan. 

(c)  The  third  ventricle  had  a  ftrange  body  faftened  to  its  interior  membrane.  This  body  was  compofed  of 

to  eTei  ’  ln  n  ,C  rre  Wa3kgraVvC,’ incIofed-  Gefner  far8  the  chamois  is  accuftomed  to  fwallow  gravel 

BeirZt*  .throatfrora  the  Phlegm,  which  is  apt  to  cover  them,  and  deftroy  the  appetite.  S  ' 

Uejcnpuon  of  the  Chamois  or  Gemp,  by  the  French  Academy,  ;  ^ 
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Digeflion.  Ing  that  many  fubftanees  which  enter  the  ftomach  are 
not  nutritious;  confidering  the  balls  of  hair  and  of  fea- 
theis  which  the  carnivorous  animals  return,  and  that 
quantity  of  faecal  matter  which  is  difcharged  by  the 
inteftines ;  having  frequently  experienced  that  a  fenfe 
of  fulntfs  removes  hunger,  and  obferved  perfona  as  it 
were  by  inftin£t  prefling  on  the  empty  ftomach  with 
their  hand — we  began  to  fufpedt  that  the  fwallowing  of 
fand,  and  a  number  of  other  indigeftible  fubftances, 
might  not  be  to  nourifh  but  to  prevent  fome  cravings 
of  the  llomach,  and  that  thefe  cravings  were  in  part 
occafioned  by  a  deficiency  of  the  ufual  preffure  which 
it  receives  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  this  opi¬ 
nion  we  were  more  confirmed,  by  hearing  it  was  cufto- 
ir.ary  among  fome  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  of  Afia 
to  repel  or  mitigate  the  attacks  of  hunger  by  placing 
^  ^  a  board  over  the  region  which  is  called  epigaftric,  and 
fan 4  in  the  comprefling  it  gradually  by  means  of  cords  as  the  fto- 
ftomach.  mach  coilapfes;  and  by  learning  afterwards,  on  a  further 
inquiry,  that  a  fimilar  practice,  and  from  fimilar  mo¬ 
tives,  was  likewife  common  with  fome  individuals  in 
this  country  ;  who,  to  alleviate  the  fenfation  of  hunger, 
ftraiten  the  epigaftric  region  with  their  handkerchief. 
This  practice,  however,  being  often  irapoflible  with  the 
brute  kind,  inftead  of  bringing  the  neighbouring  parts 
to  prefs  on  the  ftomach,  they  are  obliged  to  diftend  the 
ltomach,  and  to  bring  it  to  prefs  on  the  neighbouring 
parts.  Of  the,  two  ways  of  producing  this  preffure, 
the  laft  is  certainly  the  moft  natural.  Senebier  has  fup- 
pofed  that  diftenfion  of  the  ftomach  is  the  caufe  of  the 
fecretion  of  the  gaftric  liquor ;  but  how  well  or  ill  his 
opinion  may  be  founded,  daily  experience  permits  not  a 
doubt,  that,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  the 
ftomach  requires  not  only  to  be  nourifhed,  but  to  be 
filled,  or  ?t  leaft  to  have  fomething  like  a  fenfe  of  ful- 
uefs  ;  and  this  may  probably  be  one  rtafon  for  thole 
balls  which  are  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  the  chamois, 
which  likewife  fwallows  fand,  and  in  the  ftomachs  of 
the  cow,  the  fheep,  and  of  the  horfe,  “  when  they  do 
pafs  away  the  winter  in  fnowy  mountains,  where  they 
27  can  find  no  grafs”  (d). 

The  organs  From  this  general  view  of  the  food,  the  natural  tran- 
€>f  digeflion  fltion  is  to  thofe  organs  by  which  it  13  prepared.  As 
in  the  vs-  ^  plaBts  are  fed  on  nothing  groffer  than  liquids,  we 
geta  e.  ^  reafon  why  they  are  all  nourished  by  abforbents, 

and  why,  inftead  of  one  common  alimentary  canal, 
they  are  furnifhed  with  a  number  of  capillary  veffels, 
which  by  their  a&ion  afiift  the  living  power  in  moving 
the  fluids  along  the  trunk,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves. 
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Thefe  fluids  arc  obferved  to  move  between  the  different  Digeftioc, 
ligneous  circles,*  and  the  more  copioufly  as  the  wood  -v—* 
is  younger  or  the  nearer  the  circles  are  to  the  bark. 

In  the  circles  themfelves,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
fap  veffels,  from  being  empty  during  a  great  part  of 
the  growing  feafon,  have  been  called  air  veffels  ;  that 
they  are  formed  of  fpiral  fibres,  adapted  to  fome  peri- 
ftaltic  motion(E):  and  it  is  plain,  that  by  this  ftru&ure 
they  are  well  fitted  to  propel  their  contents,  whether 
water  or  air,  upwards  or  downwards,  backwards  or 
forwards,  according  to  the  different  pofitions  of  the 
plant. 

Befides  the  particular  a&ion  of  the  veffels,  a  gene^  Their  ac¬ 
ral  concufiion  is  received  from  the  movement  of  the  wa-  tion  how 
ters  or  winds,  which  ferves  as  an  exercife  ;  a  general  promoted, 
dilatation  is  occafioned  by  both  moifture  and  heat;  and 
a  general  contra&ion  by  drynefs  and  cold,  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  motion  fomething  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
thorax  J.  \  Borelli  de 

In  the  fpringing  feafon  the  fap  afeends  through  the  Generat.  et 
empty  veffels  before  the  leaves  begin  to  appear.  When  ^egetat. 
the  veffels  are  filled  through  their  whole  extent,  the 
buds  fwell,  the  leaves  fpread,  and  the  flowers  blow ; 
the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  incrcafed  ;  the  fap 
is  diminifhed  by  the  abforption  ;  the  fucciferous  veffels 
now  ceafe  to  bleed  (f);  and  the  roots  being  unable  to 
fupply  the  wafte,  the  rains  and  the  dews  enter  by  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  and  the  petals  of  the  ^ 
flowers.  When  the  evacuations  are  immoderately  in- Abforption 
creafed  by  exceflive  heat,  or  preternaturally  obftru&ed  of  moiftnre 
by  the  plucking  of  the  leaves,  by  too  much  Humidity,  l^hcje- 
or  other  caufes  which  prevent  perfpiration,  the  plant  a  e* 
foon  either  fi  kens  or  dies.  The  chyle,  which  is  form¬ 
ed  in  the  fap  veffels,  has  generally  fomething  of  a  fac- 
charine  ta'le.  .  I00 

Confidering  the  forms  of  animal  food,  we  may  na-  fn  the  anr* 
turally  expert  in  the  animal  kingdom  a  greater  variety  mal. 
of  thofe  organs  employed  in  digeftion.  Moft  animals 
have  indeed,  like  the  vegetable,  both  inhaling  and  ex¬ 
haling  veffels,  by  which  fome  of  their  fluids  are  ab- 
forbed,  and  evacuations  regularly  carried  on.  Except, 
however,  in  thofe  animals  which  fubfift  by  liquids, 
thefe  veffels  are  of  little  importance  in  receiving  food 
or  eje&ing  what  is  faecal  from  the  fyftem.  In  thefe 
animals  the  abforbents  terminate  in  a  hollow  vifeus, 
which  is  called  the  alimentary  canal,  where  the  fluids 
undergo  a  preparatory  change,  and  are  partly  reab- 
forbed  for  aflimilation.  In  all  others  the  food  enters 
by  a  probofeis  (g),  or  by  an  aperture  which  is  called 

the 


(d)  Barthollne,  quoted  by  the  French  Academy,  thought  that  thefe  balls  were  compofed  of  the  hair  which 
the  cows  lick  from  their  ikin,  or  of  the  wool  which  the  fheep  cat.  But  the  horfe  does  not  lick  himfelf,  and 
many  of  thefe  balls  feem  to  be  compofed  of  ligneous  fibres.  The  balls  which  are  found  in  the  chamois  are 
called  by  Veifchius  German  be^ear*  See  Anat.  Defcription  of  Chamois  or  Gemp,  by  the  French  Academy. 

(e)  “  The  fuperior  part  of  the  inteftine,  which  contained  about  thirteen  inches,  had  a  veiy  particular  ftruc- 
ture  ;  for,  inftead  of  the  ordinary  circumvolutions  of  the  inteftines,  the  cavity  of  this  was  tranfverfely  interrupt¬ 
ed  with  feveral  reparations,  compofed  of  the  membranes  of  the  inteftine  folded  inwards.  Thefe  feparations  were 
near  half  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other,  and  turned  round  like  the  fhell  of  a  fnail  or  of  a  ftaircafe  with  an 
open  newel.”  Anat .  Defcription  of  the  Sea  fox,  ibid.  Thefe  membranous  folds  running  fpirally,  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  alimentary  canals  of  animals. 

(f)  This  happens  in  a  great  many  plants.  #  ^  .  .  f  ,  .  , 

(g)  Every  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  probofeis  in  a  number  of  thofe  winged  intects  which 
«xtra&  juices  from  plants.  It  is  very  eafiiy  difcernible  in  the  butterfly.  In  this  infed  it  is  a  fine  moveable 
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the  mouth  :  this  mouth  is  properly  the  entrance  of  the 
alimentary  dud..  It  is  very  generally  furnifhed  with  a 
tongue  (h),  which  is  ufually  afiifting  in  deglutition ; 
and  if  the  food  be  of  that  nature  to  require  cutting, 
tearing,  or  grinding,  it  is  like  wife  furnifhed  with  the 
p-roper  instruments  ( 1)  for  thefe  operations.  When 
the  food  is  teftaceous  orfome  hard  vegetable  fubftance, 
and  thefe  inftruments  not  in  the  mouth,  fomething  fi- 
milar  may  generally  be  expedted  in  a  more  remote  part 
of  the  canal.  The  crab  and  the  lobfier  have  accord- 
grinding  teeth  in  their  ftomach,  and  granivorous 
fowls  have  a  powerful  gizzard  lined  with  a  thick  cor¬ 
neous  fubftance.  It  poftefies  the  comprefling  force  of 
the  jaws;  and  fmall  pebbles  which  the  animals  fwallow 
lerve  it  for  teeth. 

Befides  mere  trituration  or  grinding,  the  folid  food 
will  often  require  to  be  mixed  with  fome  additional 
liquid  (k).  In  thofe  carnivorous  animals  which  chew, 
this  liquid  during  the  time  of  maftication  flow3 
into  the  mouth  from  certain  glands  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  fome  fpecies  of  the  ape  kind  a 
previous  dilution  takes  place  in  two  pouches  fituated 

Gn.*  1  j ..  .  8  the  lower  Jaw*  granivorous  birds 

this  dilution  is  very  ufually  performed  in  a  fac(L), 
which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  canal ;  and  the  food  being 
macerated  there  by  the  glands  or  exhaling  veffels,  gra¬ 
dually  paftls  down  (m),  as  is  needed,  to  be  triturated 
and  farther  prepared  in  the  ftomach.  In  the  rumina¬ 
ting  kind  the  dilution  is  performed  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner  :  but  thefe  having  no  mufcular  ftomach  fitted  for 
grinding,  mftead  of  descending  the  food  is  brought 
up  again  into  the  mouth,  and  is  then  after  the  proper 
maftication  fent  to  the  ftomach.  If  the  food  require 
no  maftication,  it  is  fent  diredly  that  way  at  firft  ;  a 
circumftance  which  fhows  a  curious  difeernment  with 
refpeft  to  foods,  and  proves  that  their  alimentary  canal 
is  fubjedf  to  the  action  of  voluntary  mufcles  as  far 
as  the  ftomach.  Some  of  thofe  birds  which  have  a 
diluting  fac  or  ingluvies  feem  like  wife  to  ruminate. 
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This  in  the  parrot  was  obferved  by  the  gentlemen  of  Digeftion. 

the  Trench  academy.  It  has  finse  been  obferved  in - v— 1  1 

rooks,  macaws,  cockatoos,  and  others  :  and  Mr  Hun. 
ter,  to  whom  phyfiology  is  fo  much  indebted,  difeo-  104 
vered,  that  the  male  and  the  female  pigeon  fecrete  in^umilV*' 
their  ingluvies  a  certain  liquor  for  feeding  their  young ;  ,"°'j 
and  that  moft  kinds  of  what  have  been  thought  ru-  *  ** 
minating  birds  do  very  often  in  expreffing  their  fond- 
nefs  regurgitate  their  food.  Yet  both  this  and  an- 
other  fpecies  of  regurgitation  which  is  very  common 
with  thofe  animals  that  fwallow  indigeftihle  fubftan- 
ces  with  their  food,  fhould  be  carefully  diftinguifhed 
from  rumination. 

To  the  ruminating  kinds  the  diluting  fac  is  by  no  Part  of  the 
means  peculiar.  The  porpoife  has  one,  though  it  doesftom3cl1 
not  ruminate  ;  and  many  of  thofe  animals  which  haveferVe8  ?3  a  ' 
none,  as  the  rat,  the  hog,  ami  the  horfe,  have  a  part  rV°ir‘ 
of  the  ftomach  covered  with  a  cuticle,  and  which  mult 
therefore  principally  ferve  as  a  refervoir.  'l’he  a  diets 
of  feveral  fi.hes  and  ferpents  are  facs  of  this  kind.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  part  of  their  prey  is  projeft- 
mg  from  the  mouth,  while  another  part  fills  up  the 
guhet  and  gradually  defeends,  to  be  reduced  in  the 
lolvent  below.  So  very  dilatable  are  the  ftoraachs  and 
guhets  of  fome  animals,  that  ferpents  have  been  often 
feen  to  fwallow  whole  animals  which,  prior  to  the 
gorging,  were  larger  than  themfelves  ;  and  many  po- 
ypes,  and  even  fome  of  the  loufe  kind,  will,  by  fwal- 
lowing  food,  more  than  double  their  own  bulk 

Apply  ing  Jlomach  as  a  general  word  to  the  different  Number  o£ 
ventricles  of  the  canal,  we  may  here  obferve,  that  every  ftomachs, 
fpecies  of  animals  which  ruminate  have  two  ftomachs,  or 
atleaft  two  divifions  in  one;  that  fome  have  three,  as  the 
gszella ;  and  fome  four,1  as  the  cow,  the  dromedary,  and 
the  fheep:  but  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  number 
ot  ftomachs  is  any  proof  of  a  ruminating  power.  It  was 
laid  already  that  the  porpoife  has  two  ;  the  porcupine 
has  three  d, v, lions  in  one  ;  and  the  Angular  caffowar, 
although  it  be  found  to  have  four  ftomachs,  does  not 


rumi- 


S^0f?ffinrfg;eat.Var!-ety  Itfrvef5  for  a  =>  nrouth,  and  agullet;  and  when  not  ex- 

tended  in  fearch  of  food  it  is  coded  up  m  circular  folds.  The  elephant  has  both  a  mouth  and  probofcU  and 
this  pro!  oicis  is  one  of  the  moft  fingular  of  living  organs.  proDoicis,  ana 

(H)  The  crocodile  has  no  tongue  ;  the  oftrich,  the  fed,  and  fome  others,,  have  forked  tongues  -  the  ror 
morant  has  a  double  tongue;  fome,  like  the  earle.  have  a  cartilacn’nnn-  tnn,„p.  r  gues  ,  the  cor- 

pine,  have  it  toothed.  We  have  found  a  bone  in  the  tongue  of  a  goofe  -°the  tongue  of' the  c  !!*!  P°,CU* 
hollow  trunk  like  a  protofeis  ;  the  tongue  of  the  frog  is  forked  and  long-it  is  rolled  up  in  the  mouth  and 
originates  from  the  fore-part  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  fome  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  tafte  ;  in  others  theTn 
ftrument  for  feizing  their  prey.  In  diftinguilhing  foods  moft  animals  rely  chiefly  on  fmell  ’ 

(i)  Thefe  inttruments  are  corpeous,  bony,  or  calcareous;  they  are  teeth  or  bills  ;  their  f.tuation  is  the 
tongue,  he  jaws,  the  palate,  or  the  ftomach.  Many  teeth  feem  intended  only  for  attack  or  defence  for 

r^°VTnm$  the|7y-  T  liS  18  remfrkMe  in  the  fang°  of  fcrpents,  and  fo  the  Urge  tufks  «r 

theel  phant,  the  barb.roufU,  and  fome  other  ammals,  where  they  have  fome  refemblance  to  horns,  ami  proiedl 
fiom  the  mouth.  The  philodotu3  and  ant-eater  have  no  teeth;  the  larva:  of  infeas  have  generally  two 
which  are  placed  externally,  and  cut  like  a  forceps.  generally  two, 

00  There  are  many  perfons  whofe  tongues  and  mouths  are  naturally  dry,  and  when  they  fwallow  a  piece 
of  bread  muft  call  for  water  or  fome  other  mo, ftener.  This  complaint  is  even  fometimes  general  in  7  family 

dry  mo™  "  ^  ^  bra»ches‘  Cockato°3  and  P™ts  have  likewife- 

glanL2The  bUftard  haS  n°  f3C  °f  tbiS  but  the  afoPhagus  «'•  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  it* 

thig.Ltd^  0ftnCh  thC  “r°phagUS  ^  d°Wn  and  rauni3>  and  tHe  crop  opens  from  below  upwards  into. 
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Oigeftion,  ruminate;  nor,  although  granivorous,  is  any  one  of  the 
'  four  a  gizzard. 

Somewhat  different  from  thefe  expanfions  which  we 
have  been  mentioning  as  exifting  in  the  firft  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  is  a  fort  of  pouch (n)  which 
hangs  from  the  neck  and  the  lower  mandible  of  feveral 
birds,  and  which,  like  the  two  pouches  of  apes,  may 
be  ufed  either  to  macerate  the  food  or  to  carry  pro- 
Refer voirs  vifions  from  a  diflance  to  their  young.  The  pelican, 
of  water  a  native  of  warm  countries,  employs  this  pouch  fome- 
in  the  pe-  t*mes  to  carry  a  quantity  of  water ;  and  another  na- 
^amel!n  tivc  of  the  fame  countries,  we  mean  the  dromedary, 
was  obferved  to  have  at  the  top  of  the  fecond  of  the 
four  ventricles  a  number  of  fquare  holes,  which  being 
■the  orifices  of  as  many  cavities  between  the  membranes 
which  compofe  the  ventricle;  reminded  the  gentlemen 
of  the  French  academy  of  thofe  large  refervoirs  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  Pliny  mentions  to  be  in  camels  ;  and  for 
which,  according  to  his  ftory,  their  guides  have  open¬ 
ed  them  fometimes  in  cafes  of  extreme  third. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  di- 
geftion.  Independent  of  the  fluids  which  mingle  with 
the  food  in  the  mouth,  the  gullet,  or  macerating  facs, 
there  is  one  denominated  the  gaftric  juice ,  and  which, 
either  by  itfclf  or  along  with  others  from  the  aliments 
The  gaftric  or  fyllem,  afta  in  fome  meafure  as  a  folvent.  It  is  fe- 
4uice.  creted  from  l  irge  glands  at  the  entrance  of  the  giz¬ 
zard,  from  veffels  ot  glands  in  the  coats  of  the  flo- 
mach,  and  perhaps  moft  plentifully  near  the  pylorus: 
it  powerfully  refills  the  putrefa&ivc  fermentation  ;  it 
coagulates  milk  and  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  it  diffolves 
food  even  when  inclofed  in  metallic  tubes  ;  and  when 
life  ceafes,  it  a£ls  frequently  on  the  very  ftomach  from 
which  it  was  fecreted.  Its  tafte,  its  colour,  and  its  fol¬ 
vent  powers,  are  different  in  different  claffes  of  animals. 
It  feems  to  be  modified  according  to  the -age,  the 
health,  the  habit,  and  the  different  aliments  on  which 
they  live.  The  lick  and  the  child  are  incapable  of  di¬ 
getting  the  food  that  is  proper  for  a  healthy  man. 
The  hawk  kind,  after  loathing  bread  and  throwing  it 
up  without  any  change,  can  be  gradually  brought  to 
take  it  for  food  ;  and  Gaffendi  has  mentioned  a  certain 
lan  b  which,  being  fed  on  bread,  cheefe,  and  on  flefh,  re- 
BorcWdc  fufed  afterwards  to  tafte  grafs*.  But  what  is  moft 
Nutrition  furprifing  in  the  gaftric  juice  is,  that  it  fpares  all  li¬ 
ving  bodies,  as  thofe  worms  which  exift  in  the  ftomach, 
and  the  ftomach  itfelf  while  it  13  alive  ;  and  it  differs 
otherwife  from  a  chemical  folvent,  in  that  it  has  an  af- 
fimilnting  power,  and  reduces  all  fub fiances,  whether 
-animal  or  vegetable,  on  which  it  a to  a  certain  fluid 
of  determinate  properties,  which  is  called  chyle. 

Befidea  the  gaftric,  the  food  again,  after  pafiing 
through  the  ftomach,  is  mingled  with  a  greenifh  fapo- 
uaceous  liquor,  which  is  called  bile,  and  which  flows 
either  immediately  from  the  liver  or  from  a  veficle  in¬ 
to  which  it  had  regurgitated  a3  into  a  blind  gut  ;  at 
the  fame  time  nearly  it  is  mingled  with  another  refcm- 
bling  the  faliva  from  the  pancreas  or  fweet  bread  ;  a 
gland  or  glands  whofe  place  is  fupplied  in  a  great  raa- 
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ny  fifhes  by  a  number  of  vermicuhr  appendages  to  the  Digcftion^ 
ftomach.  ^ 

In  fhort,  from  one  extremity  of  the  alimentary  ca-  0thcr 
nal  to  the  other,  fluids  are  perpetually  flowing  into  its  juices, 
cavity  from  glands,  veffels,  or  organic  pores  ;  and  the 
membranes  conftantly  fecreting  a  mucus  to  prote& 
themfelves  from  the  acrimony  of  their  contents.  This 
acrimony  muft  often  be  confiderable  near  to  that  en  l 
of  the  canal  where  the  faces  are  difeharged ;  for  as  the 
firft  part  of  the  canal  has  generally  one  or  more  dilata¬ 
tions  which  are  called  ftomachs^  and  fecretes  at  leaft  .one 
fluid  which  is  ftrongly  antifeptic,  fo  the  la  ft  part  ha3  m 
generally  appendages  which  are  c  lied  caca,  where  the  The  coeca 
food  always  remains  for  fome  time,  and  where,  from  of  the  ali- 
the  quantity  of  animal  matter  that  happens  to  be 
ed  with  it,  it  becomes  putrefeent.  The  office  of  the 
cceca  is  fometimes  fupplied  by  the  largenefs  and  con¬ 
volutions  of  the  colon (o);  to  which  gut  the  ileum  can¬ 
not,  when  it  enters  laterally,  fo  eafily  communicate  its 
periftaltie  motion.  As  the  ftomachs  were  the  recep¬ 
tacles  of  the  food  when  it  entered,  the  cceca  are  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  the  foecal  matter  before  it  be  difeharged. 

They  are  of  various  forms  and  capacities  ;  they  are 
often  larger  than  the  ftomach  itfelf ;  are  often  com- 
pofed  of  proportionally  thin  and  tranfparent  mem¬ 
branes  ;  and  from  their  contents  have  often  a  colour 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  gall-bladder.  Their 
number  is  different  in  different  animals.  Some  have 
but  one.  The  birds  which  have  them  have  generally 
two;  the  buftard  has  three;  and  Swammerdam  has  dif¬ 
fered  infers  which  had  four.  As  fome  ftomachs  have 
a  number  of  folds  which  hang  pendulous  within  their 
cavity,  and  increafe  their  furface,  fo  have  often  the 
coeca  as  well  as  fome  portions  of  the  canal.  The  cce- 
cum  of  both  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  is  curioufly  form¬ 
ed.  It  is  large  and  beautiful ;  it  is  rolled  up  like  a 
cornu  ammonis  ;  it  has  the  like  outward  appearance; 
and  a  fold  running  fpirally  is  obferved  within.  The 
animals  which  live  on  vegetable  food  have  ufually  the 
greateft  length  of  the  canal,  and  the  greateft  number 
of  ftomachs  and  of  coeca  :  yet  the  caffowar,  which 
has  no  gizzard,  has  no  coecum;  and  the  polype,  which 
is  faid  to  be  all  ftomach,  is  properly  fpeaktng  rather 
all  coecum.  TJ. 

To  fee  more  fully  the  proccfs  of  digeftion,  we  muft  Adlion  of 
not  overlook  that  general  and  organic  a&ion  which  the  alimen- 
takes  place  through  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  Thetar7  canal, 
power  of  maftication  exerted  in  the  mouth  is  obvious 
to  all.  But  the  force  of  fome  ftomachs  has  til!  very 
lately  been  known  to  few  ;  we  allude  here  to  that  of 
the  mufcnlar  or  gizzard  kind  :  for  Abbe  Spallanzani 
has  divided  ftomachs  into  three  forts  ;  the  mufcular, 
the  membranous,  and  intermediate.  The  immortal  ir3  f 
Borelli,  who  wa3  probably  the  firft  that  tried  the  force 
of  the  mufcular  ftomachs  by  throwing  into  them  nuta^  )machs 
of  filberds;  hollow  fpberes  of  glafs,  hollow  cubes  of  firft  efti- 
lead,  fmall  pyramids  of  wood,  and  feveral  other  very  mate(*  by 
hard  fubftances,  fuppofed  that  the  power  exerted  by  ore  u 
the  ftomach  of  the  Indian  cock(p)  was  equal  to  1350 

pounds 


(n)  A  pouch  of  this  kind  is  obferved  in  our  common  rook. 

(o)  The  bear,  whofe  inteftines  are  40  feet  long,  haa  nothing  refembling  a  colon  or  a  coecum. 

(p)  The  original  is  gallus  Indicus ,  which  in  the  writings  of  Longalius,  Gefner,  and  Aldrovandus,  means  a 

1  8  bird 
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^Igeftion.  pounds  weight.  The  force  of  an  intermediate  ftomach 
w.  ■  cannot  he  fo  great,  and  that  of  a  membranous  one  mull 
be  ft  ill  lefs.  Each  feems  to  have  more  of  the  folvent 
as  it  has  lefs  of  the  mufcular  power.  The  moil  mem¬ 
branous  are  afiifted  by  the  a&ion  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  aT|jLfxp^ll  their  contents  as  readily  as  the  ftrong- 
eft.  Tne*mufcu!ar  fort  is  either  wholly  or  principally 
confined  to  certain  kinds  of  birds  and  of  fifties,  as  na¬ 
ture  has  meant  that  the  grain  or  the  /hells  which  they 
life  as  food  /hould  firfl  be  triturated  before  it  be  fub- 
je&ed  to  the  gaftric  juice.  This  comminution  takes 
place  in  their  llomach,  becaufe  it  is  plain  th  t  had 
bones  or  mufclea,  fully  equal  to  all  the-fe  etTefts,  been 
placed  in  the  head,  the  form  of  the  animal  mini  have 
been  altered,  or  that  equilibrium  which  it  preftrves  in 
thofe  fluid  elements  through  which  it  moves  been  com- 
tt4  pletdy  overturned. 

thdalimen^  .  As.to  tlle  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
taryVarial!”  d  i  redl  i  o  n  of  hairs  found  in  the  ftomachs,  and  the  balls 
of  hair  which  are  thrown  up,  would  appear  to  indicate 
a  circular  motion.  The  intc/linal  part  has  a  motion 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  worm,  and  is  called  the  vermicular 
or  perlftaltlc .  Here  every  portion  retains  its  own  mo¬ 
tion,  although  it  be  feparated  from  the  reft:  by  liga¬ 
ture*.  The  ftomach  of  the  polype,  the  gullets  of  the 
ruminating  kinds,  and  the  cceca,  have  this  motion  in 
different  directions  at  different  times  ;  and  that  ob- 
ferved  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  loufe  is,  when  view- 
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ed  through  a  microfcope  in  the  time  of  action,  anu*  Digeflion. 
zingly  rapid  ;  the  ftimulating  caufes  employed  are  the  — 
food,  the  different  liquors  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the  fhckfnds 
air,  the  nerves  where  they  exift,  and  a  portion  of  heat.0f  ftimuli 
Some  degree  of  heat  is  neceflary  to  every  procefs  of  di-  employed, 
geftion  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  : 
what  that  degree  is  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  li¬ 
ving  body ;  and  is  various  according  to  its  age,  its 
health,  its  employments,  and  habits.  The  ingenious 
Hunter  has  mentioned  the  digeftive  and  generative 
heats;  and  thofe  gardeners  who  are  verfant  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  hot-houfes,  have  on  their  thermameters  the 
fwelling,  flowering,  and  the  ripening  heats,  with  a 
great  many  others  for  the  feveral  plants  which  they 
mean  to  raife.  ^ 

Among  the  other  caufes  of  digeflion  fome  authors  The  vinous 
have  ranked  fermentation:  and  it  muft  he  allowed, acetous, and 
that  fomething  fimilar  to  the  putrefactive  fermenta-^1^^1^ 
ton  takes  place  in  the  coeca  arid  the  lower  extremity ticrC!'1  ^ 
of  the  inteftine,  and  that  the  vinous  and  acetous  fer¬ 
mentations  but  too  frequently  occur  in  our  ftomach 
when  that  vifeus  is  morbidly  affe£led(c^). 

.  Much  of  the  hiftory  of  living  bodies  relates  to  the  HeaVne- 
different  degrees  of  heat,  the  varieties  of  foil,  and  the  ceifary  to— 
kinds  of  food  concerned  in  digeflion.  The  plants diSeftioc‘' 
grow  where  the  foil  and  the  he^t  are  congenial  to 
their  nature  ;  and  thofe  which  admit  of  the  greateft 
variety  with  refped  to  foil,  and  the  iargeft  range  on 

the 


bird  different  from  the  cocq  d’ I tide  or  Turkey  cock.  Johnfton  has  called  it  gallus  Perjtcus.  See  The  Anato . 
mical  Defcriptwii  of  two  Indian  Cocks  by  the  French  Academy.  Gallina  Indica  is  Ainfworth's  Latin  for 
the  Guinea  hen.  See  Borelli  de  Nutrit .  Animal  Prop.  189,  190,  191. 

•  ^  k?  Emitted  a*  an  axiom  (fays  Mr  Hunter),  that  two  proceffes  cannot  go  on  at  the  fame  time 

in  the  fame  part  of  any  fubflance;  therefore  neither  vegetable  nor  animal  fubflances  can  undergo  their  fpontane- 
ous  changes  while  digefl/on  is  going  on  in  them  ;  a  procefs  fuperior  in  power  to  that  of  fermentation.  But  if 
the  digeftive  power  is  not  perfect,  then  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation  will  take  place  in  the  vegetable  and 
the  putrefactive  in  the  food  of  thofe  animals  which  live  wholly  on  flefh.  The  gaftric  juice  therefore  prefer ves 
vegetables  from  running  into  fermentation  and  animal  fubflances  from  putrefaction  ;  not  from  any  antifeptic 
quality  in  the  juice,  but  by  making  them  go  through  another  procefs,  prevents  the  fpontaneous  change  from 
taking  place.  0 

“  In  moft  ftomachs  there  is  an  acid,  even  although  the  animal  has  lived  upon  meat  for  many  weeks :  this, 
however,  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  therefore  we  muft  fuppofe  it  is  only  formed  occafionally.  Whether  the 
llomach  has  a  power  of  immediately  fecreting  this  acid,  or  firft  fecretes  a  fugar  which  afterwards  becomes 
acid,  is  not  eafiiy  afcertained  :  but  we  fhould  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  from  analogy  the  lail  to  be  the  cafe;  for 

animals  in  health  feern  to  have  the  power  of  fecreting  fugar,  as  I  find  in  the  milk,  and  fometimes  in  the 

urine  from  difeafe.  The  acid  prevails  femetimes  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  become  a  difeafe,  attended  with 
very  difagreeable  fymptoms ;  the  ftomach  converting  all  fubflances  which  have  a  tendency  to  become 
acid  into  that  form :  the  fugar  of  vegetables,  and  even  fometimes  vinous  fpirits,  turning  directly  into 

“  To  afeertain  whether  there  is  an  acid  naturally  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  contents 
before  the  birth,  when  the  digeftive  organs  are  perfet,  and  when  no  acid  can  have  been  produced  by  dif¬ 
eafe  or  any  thing  that  has  been  fwallowed.  In  the  flink  calf,  near  the  full  time,  there  is  acid  found  in  the 

ftomach,  although  the  contents  have  the  fame  coagulating  powers  with  thofe  of  animals  who  have  fucked. 

.  “  Spallanzani  gives  the  opinion  of  authors  refpecting  digeflion  ;  and  fo  anxious  is  he  to  combat  the  idea  of 
sts  being  fermentation,  that  he  will  hardly  allow  that  fermentation  ever  takes  place  in  the  ftomach.  That 
fermentation  can  go  on  in  the  ftomach,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  often  found  that  milk,  vegetables  of  all  kind89 
wine,  and  whatever  has  fugar  in  its  compofition,  become  much  fooner  four  in  fome  ftomachs  than  they  would 
if  left  to  undergo  a  fpontaneous  change  out  of  the  body  ;  and  even  fpirits  in  certain  ftomachs  almoft  imme¬ 
diately  degenerate  into  a  very  ftrong  acid.  All  oily  fubflances,  particularly  butter,  very  foon  become  rancid 
after  being  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  and  this  rancidity  is  the  effed  of  the  firft  procefs  of  the  fermentation  of 
oil.  Mr  Sieffert  has  been  able  to  reftore  rancid  oils  to  their  original  fweetnefs,  by  adding  to  them  their 
due  quantity  of  fixed  air ;  the  lofs  of  which  I  confider  as  the  firft  procefs  in  this  fermentation,  fimilar  to  what 
happens  in  the  fermentation  of  animal  and  vegetable  fab/Unces*”  Obfervations  on  Digeflion  by  Air  Hunter » 
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the  fcale  of  heat,  are  the  fartheft  difpeifed  over  the 
globe.  As  every  foil  has  ufually  fome  regular  fupply 
of  motfturc,  the  plants  that  can  live  upon  that  fupply 
extend  their  roots  under  the  furface  where  their  li¬ 
quid  food  is  the  leaft  ezpoied  to  evaporation,  and 
meeting  there  with  the  conftant  nourifhment  which 
they  require,  they  remain  in  that  fituatiori  for  life(a). 
If  their  trunks  be  fo  feeble  as  to  need  a  fupport,  they 
creep  on  the  ground,  they  climb  the  face  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  rock,  or  cling1  to  the  body  of  fome  of  the 
ftatelitr  children  of  the  foreft.  Their  range  for  foo*l 
is  extremely  limited:  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  fmall 
fpace  which  happens  to  be  occupied  by  their  roots  and 
branches;  yet  if  any  uncommon  exertion  be  neceflhry, 
the  branches  will  bend,  and  the  leaves  turn  to  drink 
of  the  water  that  is  patting  by.  If  the  roots  be  laid 
bare,  they  will  again  plunge  into  the  earth;  if  a  [tone 
or  a  ditch  be  thrown  in  the  way,  they  will  move  round 
or  will  dip  downwards,  and  fpread  into  the  foil  on  the 
other  fide:  if  there  they  arrive  at  one  that  is  unfriend¬ 
ly,  they  will  not  enter  ;  but  if  a  favourite  earth  fhould 
be  near,  though  not  in  their  direction,  they  will  twill 
about,  advance  as  they  grow,  and  at  laft  meet  it.  In 
all  thefe  cafes  the  prop,  the  water,  and  foil,  muft 
be  neccffary  ;  they  mull  alfo  be  within  a  very  fmall 
diftance,  otherwife  the  plants  cannot  perceive  them,  or 
will  fail  in  their  languid  attempts  to  approach  them. 

Jt  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  fadt,  that  when¬ 
ever  food  is  liberally  fupplicd  for  a  whole  lifetime  in 
one  place,  the  creatures  which  ufeit  have  feldom  much 
locomotive  power,  or  much  inclination  to  cxercife  it  in 
.a  h:ng  continued  and  progrefiive  line.  The  curious  in- 
fe&  is  therefore  obferved  to  depofit  its  offspring  in 
thofe  places  where  the  profpeft  of  genial  warmth  and 
of  plenty  ftem  to  preclude  the  future  neceflity  of  wan¬ 
dering  or  refearch  ;  and  when  this  offspring  is  about 
to  pafs  into  a  new  ftate,  and  the  organs  foretel  that  a 
change  or  perhaps  a  variety  of  food  will  foon  be  re¬ 
quired,  the  appearance  either  of  wings  or  of  legs  do 
likewife  forefhow  that  the  power  of  locomotion  is  to 
be  increafed.  Even  nobler  animals  in  their  faecal  ftate, 
where  they  live  upon  one  fpecies  of  food,  and  where 
that  is  afforded  in  regular  plenty,  do  fpread  out  their 
roots,  adhere  to  their  foil,  and  become  as  ftationary  as 
the  plant  itfelf ;  and  even  when  that  fupply  is  with¬ 
drawn,  and  they  are  expelled,  yet  if  the  ftate  into 
which  they  emerge  be  helplefs  and  feeble,  if  their  or¬ 
gans  of  digeftion  have  a  weak  folvent  or  mafticating 
power,  particularly  adapted  to  fome  eafily  afilmilated 
food,  and  if  that  food  be  prefented  either  by  their  pa¬ 
rent  or  nature  without  their  exertion,  their  powers  of 
locomotion  is  not  great,  nor  is  it  exercifed  in  wander¬ 
ing  afar.  It  is  when  the  organs  of  digeftion  are 
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ftrong,  and  the  appetite  inclines  to  variety  of  aliment,  r>igeftior?*. 
that  they  are  difpofed  and  feel  themfelves  able  to  wan*  >r~ J 

der  in  fearch  of  it  ;  and  that  then  they  may  be  ready 
to  move  at  intervals  from  place  to  place,  when  the 
enemy  comes  or  the  fpirit  prompts  them,  nature  has 
directed  them  to  folid  food,  and  has  givem  them  a 
large  alimentary  canal  with  ftomachs,  witl?$con volu¬ 
tions,  and  coeca,  where  they  may  lay  up  provifiona 
for  a  journey  ;  but  afraid  to  entruft  them  with  too 
much  freedom,  left  in  their  excurfions  they  might  wan¬ 
der  from  the  places  where  fubfiftence  is  found,  there 
are  two  appetites,  hunger  and  thirft,  which  never  fail 
in  a  ftate  of  health  to  remind  them  of  their  duty. 

This  variety  of  food,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
affedied  by  climate,  are  the  caufe  of  the  many  and  lingu¬ 
lar  migrations  from  fpotto  fpot,  from  country  to  coun-  I2r 
try,  and  from  fea  to  fea  :  they  are  the  caufe  of  a  ftate  Some  final 
of  torpor  in  the  hedgehog  and  the  bear,  and  they  part*  caufes  of 
ly  explain  the  provident  forefight  of  the  ant  and  of 
the  bee.  Animals  of  great  locomotive  power,  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  for  themfelves  and  their  offspring,  re¬ 
move  to  a  diftant  country  or  climate  when  they  fee 
the  figns  of  approaching  famine.  Thofe  of  lefs  loco¬ 
motive  power,  and  who  are  incapable  of  migrating  far, 
as  if  warned  by  heaven,  lay  up  a  [lore  for  the  fcarcity 
to  come  ;  or  fhould  their  food  be  of  that  kind  as  not 
to  be  eafily  preferved  for  a  feafon,  they  receive  no  fe- 
cret  warning  to  hoard  it  at  the  time  when  it  fails,, 
their  fyftem  becomes  fufceptible  of  torpor,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  fleep  through  the  ftorm  of  trouble  anti 
of  want.  The  fource  of  this  want  is  in  moft  inftances 
to  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  infe<ft.  The 
plant  which  has  little  heat  of  its  own  depends  on  the 
fun  or  fome  other  agent  for  one  of  the  great  caufes  of 
digeftion.  When  this  agent  refufes  the  neceffary  heat, 
the  plant  mail  decline  ;  its  leaves,  its  juices,  and  its 
fruits  mud  fail.  .The  infedl  tribe,  which  had  no  other 
food,  or  which  like  the  plant  could  not  maintain  their 
vivifying  warmth,  muft  likewife  fubmit  to  the  fame  fate. 

The  various  animals  which  live  on  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  to  their  feveral  difpofitions  and 
characters,  retire  to  their  (tores,  to  their  dens  of  tor¬ 
por,  or  migrate  to  a  country  to  which  they  are  led  by 
unfeen  guides  to  [hare  in  its  abundance.  Of  thefe  hit 
the  rail  (s)  and  the  fvvallow  are  the  only  two  which 
are  foraetiraes  arrelted,  and  which,  with  the  bear,  the 
hedgehog,  and  the  toad,  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
dwellings  of  torpor  till  the  genial  feafon  of  warmth 
and  of  plenty. 

Sect.  III.  Abforptian, 

When  the  food  has  undergone  the  firft  preparation, 
which  is  called  digejiion ,  and  the  chyle  (t)  is  formed  in 

the 


(r)  Many  of  the  fat  plants  live  chiefly  by  the  abforption  of  moifture  from  the  air  ;  and  many  fevpiants 
float  through  the  ocean,  and  having  plenty  of  food  wherever  they  go,  they  fend  out  no  roots  In  order  to 
feirch  for  it. 

(s)  Ail  the  birds  on  the  lakes  of  Siberia  are  faid  by  Profeffor  Grnelin  to  retreat  fouthward  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  froft,  except  the  rail,  which  deeps  buried  in  the  fnow.  Account  of  Siberia  quoted  by  Dr  Dar¬ 
win  in  his  ‘The  Loves  of  the  Plants. 

(t)  The  chyle  of  different  living  bodies  has  not  yet  been  ainlyfed  ;  in  man  it  is  generally  a  whitifti  fluid 
refenabling  milk,  and  yielding  water,  oil,  fugar,  and  a  coagulable  lymph. 
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•the  affmet M*ry  c*m\  cr  fpp-vcf Trig,  it  is  thence  taken 
up  by  means  of  abforptien  for  the  ufe  of  the  fyftem. 
Frpta  the  vefTels  it  pafTes  info  the  whole  cellular  tifFue, 
corr.pofed  of  veficles,  and  clofely  interwoven  with  all 
ti  e  vafcnLr  part  of  the  plant.  From  the  veficles  or  utri¬ 
cles  of  the  cellular  tifTue  it  enters  the  vafa  propria  and 
glands,  which  contain  and  prepare  the  fluids  and  fe- 
cretions  peculiar  to  the  fpecies. 

In  the  animal  economy  it  was  always  fuppofed  that 
the  chyle  was  abforbed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  red 
veins  fpreading*  on  the  gut,  till  the  1622,  when  Afelh'us 
an  Italian  difeovered  the  ladeals  (u)  running  on  the 
mefemery  of  a  living  dog,  and  printed  his  account  of 
them  in  1627.  As  he  had  net  traced  their  courfe 
very  far,  be  naturally  thought  that  they  went  to  the 
liver,  which  was  then  imagined  to  be  the  organ  of  fnn- 
ginficntion.  This  opinion,  with  rTpect  to  the  place 
where  they  enteied  the  veirs,  continued  to  be  general 
till  1651,  when  Pecquet  in  France  pnblifhed  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  thoracic  du&(x).  With  great  candour 
this  author,  acknowledged,  that  he  had  been  led  to 
make  the  difeovery  by  obferving  awhitifh  fluid  mixed 
with  the  Mood  in  the  rieht  auricle  of  the  heart  of  a 
dog,  which  kind  of  animal  it  had  been  cuflomary  to 
diOia  alive  fines  the  time  of  A  felling.  “  This  practice 
of  opening  living  animals  furnifired  likewife  occafions 
(P.yg  Dr  Hunter)  of  difcovei  ing  the  lymphatics.  This 
good  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rudbec  firft,  a  young 
Swedifh  anatomifl,  and  then  to  Thomas  fcartholine(Y) 
a  Danifh  anatomift,  who  was  the  firft  who  appeared  in 
print  upon  the  lymphatics.  His  book  came  out  in 
1653,  that  is,  two  years  after  that  of  IV  ouet ;  and 
VOL.  XIV.  Part  11.  4  * 
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then  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  fecn  before  feyAbforption. 

1  I  1  fe4,more  aru^  ot^ers»  who  had  miftaken  them  for  - ^ 

r  t  r  ^Ut  (ac^s  Di  Hunter)  none  of  the  anatomifta 
of  thofe  times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the  lym- 
phatics,  and  none  of  the  phyfiologifts  could  give  a  fa- 

7f}.TlECCT  °f  t!:eir  ^z)  ’’  He  had  not  known  UfVhe 
tnat  Ulil.on,  who  wrote  in  1654,  has  aferibed  to  thefe  lymphatics 
veiie.s  the  office  of  carrying  the  lubricating  lymph  fiircoverc'1 
from  the  fever:  1  cavities  back  into  the  Mood;  and  ^lorl 
that  Frederic  Hoffman  has  exprefTed  the  doftrine  of*  V 
t..eir  being  abforbents  very  explicitly*.  Ration 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  June  1664  that  Swimmer-  SyfiZ^h.  i. 
dam  difeovered  the  valves  of  thefe  vefTels;  and  Ruyfch,  §  *•  cap.  3. 
who  had  fecn  them,  perhaps  very  nearly  about  that  **» 

atc°unt  of  them  in  a  fmall  treatif ... 
which  he  publilhed  at  the  Hague  in  166c  valves cif- 

rPiv«  t  a  J  r  ,  T  .  11  05.  covered  m 

1  ,  ‘  elt  ,I  Oue  of  deironflraMng  the  lymphatics  1664. 
wc  probably  owe  to  the  celebrated  Nuck,  who,  as  a 
il'ecimen  of  that  complete  fyftem  of  Lymphography 
wWh  he  meant  to  puhlifh  (a),  printed  in  1691  his 
adenography,  or  deferiptfon  of  the  glands.  In  this  mjeded  ' 

/a  1  v-  *sC  not  only  tells  ns  how  he  brought  them  into  with  mer. 

™  h*s  PIates  reprefents  many  of  them  as  cury  before 
tilled  with  his  new  mercurial  inje&ions  ;  a  happy  in-  169X0 
vention,  which  perh-pg  was  fuggefled  by  remarking 
the  extreme  fubtility  of  mercury  when  employed  in 
the  cure  of  venereal  inft6tion. 

A  method  by  which  be  inflated  thefe  vefTels  led  him 
to  fuppofe  that  they  took  their  origin  from  vein*  or 
arteries,  either  immediately  or  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  lome  follicles  (b).  The  celebrity  of  his  name 
procured  credit  to  thi.  miftake ,  and  not  with  Handing 

4T  thf 


Jn'Zlt™  f,0m  G*k"'  »  *“•  W  '°"S  «■»<  Im.  tm  l.y  tnKmm,  ..ho  rfrf 

1 1  \  l'lis  V  had  bee"  fee?i  bef0re  by  Eunacl!iu'-  See  Evjlach.  de  Vena  fine  pari 

“  •”*  ■£'  -b.u.  .sah  ,h» 

foil  lay.  that  ht  '''T  true  uf.  of  ibe  lyir  phatics.  Thy 

alfertion.  The  latter  feems  to  have  made  the  difeoverv  in  I'rfj’  ,  .  aPPea  *  to  his  pupils  for  the  truth  of  the 
De  TeJIibus  in  varih  Animalibus.  Before  the  print  W  of  thisVhef  s  "d  W  «V*bl,**^.an  acccunt  of  !t  •"  *  thefu 
concerning  the  valvular  lymphatics  had  becn^ong  entertained  bv  DrHunte  '"  l  h‘m  °Pil,ion* 

Dr  Hunter’s  ledurer  in  London  ;  heard  the  whole  dE of Thf  ™  J7/V  ^  aUfndtd 

‘757  reprinted  his  opinion  at  Berlin  without  taking  notice  of  Dr  Hunter’s  who  c\^  °l  ^  exp.  a'ne^  •  ,and  ln 
and  the  charge  is  retorted  by  Dr  Monro.  8  *  '*  wh°  chsrSes  him  With  plugiarifm  ; 

(a)  Lymphograpbias,  quod  ofTertur  fpecimen,  ubi  leflori  non  ineratum  iwrcenern  ,  r 

%^r,d7m'STm^  lymPuaticifi  dUa‘bU3  f,,Per'  iente8’  Prrfuiio  ad  Adlnlsraptit  "  ^  tUm 

Nuck  Lad  trncea  lymphatics  on  the  exterior  carta  of  the  head  and  nerJt  nn  c  i  i 

the  fpnees  between  t’.e  ribs,  in  the  loins,  on  the  diaphragm  on  the  hearr’  ih  f  membrane  of  the  lungs,  on 
bladder,  on  the  ftomach,  on  the  niefentery,  cn  the  tunica^albutrinea  of  the  tefle  ^  tbt  tbe 

Ita  (continues  he),  ut  rr.ultiplici  experientia  et  v.S  p.rti„m  f'  ’  ^  10  the  ha?da* 

grum  lymphuticorvm  fxfletna  a  capite  ad  ealeem  mihi  mmnnf  ■  ^  ...  .eo  u^9Le  P^rvenerim  ut  inte - 

nirabof  ah\  P3rtium  nonmillarnm  lmftenu8Cnondum1fati^'exarn[nTtariimUBLvmDbtl0nfl|!'  ^eilkfriteC^m  commu'* 

ton.  Nuck  de  Inventis  novij  F.piflola  Anatomica  ad  D.  D  B  G  Mod  Doll  ?  P  ('giaP  lam  ‘bfolvenmus.  An- 

varia  me  hanc  circa  fpeculationcm  molitumfiriffe, Z7iU  T"'  m°d°  ’ 

tafle,  cafuque  tandem monnulk  detexiffe  qus  lucem,  hie  adferre  poffunt  ordlna"o  conatu)  varia  ten- 

Ms  vidi  elevari  veficulas,  led  ex  iifdem  vef.cnli ' 1?  a  f  ’  ,  ■  T  plUnma6  eX'?uas  in  fuP^^ie  lie. 

tantia  vidi,  et  quo  diutius  arteria  fuit  inflata  eo  m  ’P  1  lymphatica,  flatu  etiam  turgida  et  henem  perrep- 
,  quo  diutius  arteria  tuit  inflata,  eo  majorem  notavi  vaforum  numeium,  ita  ut,  hac  arte  per  in- 
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Abforption.  the  founder  opinion  of  Gliffon,  of  Hoffman,  and  fome 
others,  the  old  notion  that  the  veins  performed  the  of¬ 
fice  of  abforbents  came  fo  far  down  as  the  great  names 
of  Haller  and  of  Meckel.  The  arguments,  however, 
by  which  it  was  fnpported  are  fhown  now,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  thofe  of  the  Hunterian  fchool,  to  have  been 
injedlions  that  were  notfkillfnl,obferv  tionsthat  were  not 
accurate,  and  concluftons  that  were  not  logical  while 
the  boafted  affertion  that  birds*and  fifties  were  without 
la&eals  and  without  lymphatics,  has  been  difproved  by 
the  fortunate  difeoveries  of  Mr  Hewfon  and  Dr  Mon¬ 
ro.  Excepting,  therefore,  in  the  penis  and  placenta, 
and  in  thofe  animals  whole  veins  may  be  inje&ed  Irom 
the  gravid  uterus,  the  lymphatics  feem  to  perform  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  abforption.  They  contain  a  fluid 
that  is  coagulable  like  the  lymph  of  the  blood,  and  are 
called  valvular  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  arteries  that 
do  not  admit  the  red  globules.  They  derive  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  cellular  membrane,  from  the  different  ca¬ 
vities,  and  from  the  furface.  Some  authors  fay  that 
they  have  feen  them  in  the  brain  (c),  and  thefe  Maf- 
T31  cagni  has  ventured  even  to  deffribe  in  prints.  I  hat 
Have  been  fome  indeed  may  exill  in  the  brain,  has  not  been  de* 
feen  in  the  Dje(j .  but  to  believe  that  they  have  been  found,  and  to 
*rain’  truft  affertions  which  are  not  countenanced  by  the  ob- 
fervations  of  fkilful  anatomiils,  requires  a  faith  which 
for  our  part  we  do  not  pretend  to.  Both  they  and  the 
la&eals  deiive  their  name  from  the  colour  of  the  fluids 
whichtheycontain.  They  both  empty  themfelves  into  the 
veins;  but  moil  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  human  fubjedl, 
and  all  the  laSeals  iirft  unite  in  the  thoracicduft,  which 
near  the  heart  leads  into  the  courfe  of  thecirculation. 

Sect.  IV.  Circulation. 

After  part  of  the  food  is  converted  into  chyle,  and 
this  chyle  abforbed  by  the  ladeals,  and  brought  into 
the  courle  ot  the  circulation,  it  remains  to  be  diftri- 
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buted  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  fyftem.  On  this 
account,  Hippocrates  fpeaks  of  the  ufual  and  conftarit 
motion  ot  the  blood  £,  of  the  veins  and  arteries  as  the 
fountains  of  human  nature,  as  the  rivers  that  water  the  Hippocra- 
whole  body,  and  which  if  they  be  dried  up  man  dies  tc*  fpoke  of 
He  fays  tnat  the  blood  veffds  are  for  this  rtfifon  every- 
where  difperfed  through  the  whole  body  ;  thiit  they^{O0(j  kut 
give  ipirits,  moifture,  and  motion  ;  that  they  all  fpringhi*  lan- 
irom  one  ;  and  that  this  one  has  no  beginning  and  no^uage  is 
end,  tor  where  there  is  a  circle  there  is  no  beginning  (d). 

In  fueh  language  was  the  prince  of  phyficians  accuf \  Molbh  * 
tomed  to  exprefs  his  vague  ideas  of  a  circulation  ;  forp.  127. 
fo  far  was  he  from  having  acquired  accurate  concep-  §  Hippocram 
tions  on  this  fubjedl,  that  when  he  faw  the  motions  of  Corde* 
the  heart,  he  believed  that  the  auricles  were  two  Bel- 
lowfcs  to  draw  in  air,  and  to  ventilate  the  blood. 

When  after  his  time  anatomy  came  to  be  more  flu- 
died,  the  notions  of  the  ancients  refpecting  the  blood  Arteries  j 
were  better  defined  ;  and,  however  chimerical  they  may  di (covered  ’ 
ieem  to  us,  they  were  partly  derived  from  diiTedtion 
and  experiment.  On  opening  dead  bodies,  they  found  out  blood  " 
that  the  arteries  were  alrnoft  empty  (e),  and  that  very  m  dead 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  colle&ed  in  the  bodies, 
veins,  and  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  They  therefore  concluded  that  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  was  a  tort  of  laboratory  ;  that  it  attracted  the 
blood  from  the  Cavie;  by  fome  operation  rendered,  it  lit 
fdrtfce  purpofe  of  nutrition,  and  then  returned  it  by  the 
way  that  it  came.  From  the  almott  empty  ihte  of  the 
arteries,  they  were  led  to  fuppofe  that  the  right  ventricle 
prepared  air,  and  that  this  air  was  conveyed  by  the  ar¬ 
teries  to  temper  the  heat  of  the  feverai  parts  to  which 
the  branches  of  the  veins  were  diftributed. 

To  this  iaft  notion  entertained  by  Erafiftratus,  Ga-  134 
len  added  an  important  difeovery.  By  certain  experi-  Proved  hf 
merits,  he  proved  that  the  arteries  contained  blood  as^te|D0 
well  as  the  veins.  But  this  difeovery  was  the  occaflon  m  I 

of  living  bo* 
dies. 


fti&um  vafls  lymphaticis  vulnns  aer  immiffus,  membrana  linealis  fere  to'ca  lymphaticis  du&ibus  obfeffa  fue- 

^Abeo  tempore  conjicere  csepi  vafmim  lymphaticorum  principia  ab  arteriarum  furculis  emanare,  idque  aliquan- 
do  intermedia  velicula,  aliquando  deheiente  veficula,  immediate  ab  ipfa  arteria  venave.  Jdmographia  curiofa,  cap.  4. 

(c)  Std  rognre  viderie,  utrum  in  cerebro  ctiam  vafa  occurrant  lymphatica  ^  Q^amvis  ex  recentioribus, 
nonnulli  in  eorum  deferiptione  iatia  liberates,  eadem  concedant  et  facile  admittani  :  Verum,  quod  paflim 
obfervo,  fyftematn  in  proprio  cerebro  formant  et  vifeera  ex  iuo  placito  componunt :  ad  experimenta  enim  pro- 
vocati  nihil  egregii  prseflare  valent.  Nunquam  hac  in  parte,  ut  ingenue  loquar,  ha&enus  Scopum  attiugere 
potui.  Interim  non  negandum  cenfeo  aliquando  cerebri  lymphatica  in  una  aut  altera  parte  fuiffe  vifa  ;  et  non 
ita  pridem,  anatomicus  quidam  mihi  amiciffimus,  inter  alia  invdnU,  base  nobifeum,  communicat.  “  Vidi,  inquit, 
lymphaticum  in  cerebro  Bovino,  quod  examine  tuo  (tit  originem  feias  et  infertionem)  erit  digniffimum.  Non 
longe  a  glandula  pineali,  a  qua  ramos  forte  habet,  incumbit  plexui  choroideo,  ad  infundibuli  latrra  fele  exten¬ 
ded  99  Ante  biennium  dubtum  lymphaticum  ex  pinr  glandula  eodem  moclo  ut  aliis  glandulis,  exeuntera  vidi. 
Ita  ut  quidem  certiflimum,  et  cerebrum  fuos  habere  rivuios  aquofos,  fed  nondum  diftinde,  in  lucem  protra&os. 

^  f^Hippocrat .  de  Vents .  “  Plato,  in  his  Timaeus,  fpeaks  of  the  heart  as  a  watch-tower  completely  forti¬ 

fied  as  the  knot  of  the  veins,  and  the  fountain  from  whence  the  blood  arifes,  and  brifldy  circulates  through 
all  the  members.  The  blood  he  calls  the  paflure  of  the  flei'h  ;  and  adds,  that  for  the  fake  of  nourifhing  the 
remote!!  parts*  the  gods  have  opened  the  body  into  a  number  of  rivulets  like  a  garden  well  flocked  with  plenty 
of  canals,  that  the  veins  might  by  this  means  receive  their  fupply  of  moiilure  fiom  the  heart  as  the  common 
fource,  and  convey  it  through  all  the  fluices  of  the  body.”  Tne  reft  of  the  paffage  cited  by  Longinus  .is  ss 
full  of  nonfenfe  as  it  well  can  hold  :  and  indeed  Longinus  feems  chiefly  to  have  admired  it  for  fomething 
which  had.ftruck  him  as  divine  and  unparalleled  in  its  tropes,  as  making  the  head  a  citadel,  the  neck  an  iftii- 
mus,  the  vertebrae  hinges,  and  the  flefh  a  rampart.  See  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  §  32. 

(e)  Exafiftratua  opened,  dead  bodies  at  Alexandria. 


Circula¬ 

tion. 
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How  Galen  ^nia^1  inoftulating  branches  to  the  pulmonary  vein 
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of  fome  emharraftmcnt.  How  was  the  blood  to  get 
,  (rom  right  to  the  left  ventricle  >  To  folve  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  which  his  new  difeovery  had  involved  him,  lie 
fuppofed  that  the  branches  of  the  veins  and  arteries 
anaftomofed  (f)  ;  that  when  the  blood  was  carried  to 
the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  it  was  partly  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  valves  trom  returning  ;  that  therefore 
during  the  contraction  of  the  thorax  it  palled  through 


fuppofed 
the  blood 


1*6 

Another 
opinion. 


and  was  thence  conveyed  along  with  the  air  to  the  left 

to  oafs  be  VentnVl1f  t0  R°ryv  in  the  aorta  (G)-  This  opinion,  fo 
tween  the  a&reeable  to  unfortunately  afterwards  gave  place 

right  aod  another  that  was  the  refult  of  mere  fpeculation. _ 

left  ven-  This  notion  was,  that  the  left  ventricle  received  air  by 

heart  °fthethe  Pulmon3ry  .vein,  and  that  all  its  blood  was  derived 
through  pores  in  the  feptum  of  the  heart. 

The  paffage  thro’  the  feptmn  being  once  fuggefted, 
and  happening  to  be  more  eafily  conceived  than  one 
tnro  the  lungs,  it  was  generally  fuppofed  the  only  one 
for  a  number  of  centuries;  and  fupported  likewifs,  as  it 
was  thought,  by  Galen’s  authority,  it  was  deemed  blaf- 
phemy  in  the  fchools  of  medicine  to  talk  of  another, 
in  1543,  however,  Vefalius  having  publifhecl  hfa  im¬ 
mortal  work  upon  the  ftrudture  of  the  human  body, 

1  snd  given  his  reafons  in  the  fixth  book  why  he  ventu- 

h/r°!l^D’t0^Cd  t0  .dlfrent  from  G*len>  he  particularly  (bowed  how 
refined  by  WaS  lmP°m?,le  tIiat  ^ood  could  pafs  through  the 
Vefalius.  feptum  of  the  hearc.  His  reafoning  roufed  the  at 
*37  tention  of  anatomifts ;  and  every  one  grew  eager  to  dif- 

-°Ver  thr  reaI  p^£e  which  the  ^lood  take 

attention  in  S0m&  from  the  riSht  to  the  left  ventricle.  The  dif- 
of  anato-  co very  of  this  fell  firft  to  the  lot  of  Michael  Servede, 
mifts  to  a  bpainlh  phy  fician,  who  published  his  opinion,  and  re- 
difeoverthe vived  the  old  dodrine  of  Galen,  in  1553  (h).  But  his 

oHhebio?d?p,ni0n  did  n0t  fPread  at  the.  time  5  thr  book  in  which 
between  *5  made  its  appearance  contained  herefy,  and  was  there¬ 
by  veu.  fore  deftroyed  by  public  authority.  Fortunately,  how- 
tnclesg  ^er>  tlie  Pa,ne  difeovery  was  again  made  by  Realdus 
rhe  paffrige  Columbus,  profeffor  of  anatomy  firft  at  Padua  and  af- 
difeovered,  terwards  at  Rome,  who  printed  his  account  of  it  in 
md  Galen’s  I5S9-  Many  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame  re- 
fearchr  WCrC  eqUally  fuccefsJpul>  and  Andreas  Cattalpiuus 
Michae/  even  Angularly  lucky.  It  appears  by  his  peripatetic 
iervede  questions  printed  at  Venice  in  1571,  and  reprinted  there 
nd  others,  with  his  medical  queftions  in  1593,  that  he  knew  not 
only  the  letter  circulation,  but  had  obferved  that  there 
were  times  when  the  blood  flowed  from  the  branches  of 
the  veins  towards  their  trunks,  and  that  veins  fwelled 
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between  their  ligature  .nd  the  entree, it, hi,  end  not  be-  Circle, 
tween  the  ligature  and  the  heart.  From  thefe  obfer-  tion- 

vations,  he  neceflaiily  inferred  that  the  veins  and  arte-'  v - * 

nes  anaftomofed;  and  having  alfo  contemplated  the  The  whole 
0  a  vaves  which  were  then  known,  and  circulation 
had  been  known  lince  the  days  of  Galen,  he  ventured  v«r>'  ncarIy 
to  aflert  that  the  blood  could  not  return  bv  the  arteries  Lifcovc,red 
to  the  left  ventricle.  One  ihould  imagine  that  from  fuch  Lt 
concluiions  he  muft  have  difeovered  the  true  cireula- 
tion  j  but  he  did  not.  Being  a  zealous  peripatetic,  he 
thought  himfelf  bound  to  maintain  with  Arittotle  than 
the  blood  flowed,  like  the  tides  of  Euripus,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  fame  channel;  and  therefore 
fuppofed  that  it  flowed  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins 
in  the  time  of  fleep,  and  from  the  veins  back  into  the 
arteries  in  the  time  of  waking.  The  greater  circu¬ 
lation,  lo  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  not  even  dreamed  of 
by  this  writer.  A  farther  ftep  was  yet  to  be  made  to- 
wards  its  difeovery  ;  and  this  was  referved  for  another 
proteffor  of  the  Paduan  fchool. 

■  I"  ,‘574’  Hieronymus  Fabricfus  ab  Aquapendente,  Hadlhnoft 
while  he  was  feeking  for  a  caufe  to  explain  the  varicofefi,ced  hfelf 
1  wettings  of  fome  veins  which  had  ariftn  from  friction  up°n  Fabri' 
and  ligature,  lie  to  his  great  joy  and  aftonilhment  dif- Aqulpen 
covered  their  valves  in  one  of  his  diffedions  :  and  here  dented 
again  the  true  theory  of  circulation  ftemed  almoft  una- 
voidable.  Yet  whoever  reads  the  fmall  treat!  fe  De  Fe • 
narwn  nJHolis,  firft  printed  by  Fabriciua  in  1603,  will 
loon  perceive  that  he  was  as  far  from  entertaining  a  juft 
notion  of  the  circulation  as  his  predeceffors.  Notwith, 
ftandmg  all  that  he  faw,  he  ftili  was  of  opinion  that  the 
blood  flowed  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  even  in 
the  veins.  I~Ie  thought  that  the  valves  were  intended 
by  nature  only  to  check  and  moderate  its  force.  He 
calls  them  an  inftanee  of  admirable  w,fdom,  and  miftakes 
his  own  aukward  conjedure  for  one  of  the  defigns  of 
infinite  intelligence.  In  another  refped,  it  muft  be  con- 
febietl  that  he  bore  no  inconfiderable  (hare  in  promoting 
the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  (1 ).  By  writing  on  the 
valves,  the  formation  of  the  fetus,  and  the  chick  in 
ovo,  he  dirctfted  the  attention  of  his  pupil  Harvey  to 
thofe  fuhjeds  where  It  was  likely  that  the  motion  of 
the  blood  would  frequently  occur.  ,4T 

Harvey  was  born  at  Folkfton  in  Kent  in  ir78  At  dl  dif, 
completed  his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge* cover<:d 
went  to  Padua,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  decrreea-„  ‘  n7 

of  *«»  -» ,™r«.i  of  .pp,ot,,i00?  ",,Tb“'Ir 

1002.  He  examined  the  valves  with  more  accuracy  Pupd  Har-. 

4  2  than vey* 


(f)  In  toto  eft  mutiia  anaftomofis  atque  ofculorum  apertio  arteriis  fimid  cum  venis.  De  Ufu,  part  6  can  to 
(g,  It  was  the  opinion  of  Galen,  that  the  motion  of  the  lungs  and  the  pulfe  of  the  arteries  was  to  cool  th 
blood,  and  to  expel  the  fuliginous  vapour.  That  he  had  juft  ideas  of  the  lefter  circulation  throu  rh  the  luna 

tat  reap"  y?1"  natUre  9  16  V  S’  iS  eV,’dent  fl'°m  the  Paffages  cited  bX  Fftaivey ,  De  Motu  Cordis ,  Exerci- 

f JH2  ,TLe  W°'d‘.in  *|j!ch  he  meJn.t!ons  thl's  difcoveqr  are  thefe  :  “  Non  per  pa.ietem  cordis,  uti  vulr0  creditor 
fed  magno  aitifuio  a  dextro  cordis  ventnculo,  longo  per  pulmones  dudu  agitatur  fanguis  lnl  tii  s  ”  BS 
born  at  Villa  Nuova  m  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  he  fometimes  called  himfelf  Michael  V.llaiiovanu  or  W? 
Vilianovanus  In  the  title  ot  all  his  looks  he  takes  the  name  of  Re.es,  which  is  formed  from  Servede  bv 
throwing  out  the  de  and  tranfpc ling  the  five  letters  that  remain.  The  hook  in  which  his  difeovery  was  meu 
tioned  was  printed  clanddhnely,  and  inutlcd  Chriftianity  Rejlor'ed.  Being  firft  imprifoned  at  Vienne  in  Daul 

T  T,WarfdY'l“red  V°  Gt,ra  by  the  treachery  of  iai.  correfpondent  and  confident  John  CaMn 

he:  %7  VT  ,  !  reformer’s  accu fed  0f  blafphemy,  and  condemned  to  the  flames  in  ,,  ‘ 

ciib»™  of  h"  ,o  ,k  p“*-“  ct»f,ipi«„vi  «u  * 
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The  merit 
of  Harvey 
in  this 
dicovery. 
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than  his  mailer  Fabncus;  and  explained  their  ufe  in  a 
treatife  which  he  publilhed  Come  time  ater.  It  is  un¬ 
certain  when  he  firfl  conceived  his  celet  rated  do&rine 
of  the  circulation  ;  but  about  the  1616  he  taught  it 
in  his  left ure's,  and  printed  it  in  1628.  He  was  the 
firft  auth  r  who  fpoke  confidently  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  ^ho,  unbiaffed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  drew  rational  conclufions  from  his  experiments 
and  obfervations.  His  books  prefent  us  with  many  in¬ 
dications  of  a  great  mind,  acute  difeernment,  unwea¬ 
ried  application,  original  remark,  bold  inquiry,  an  1 
a  clear,  forcible,  and  manly  reafoning  (k)  ;  and  every 
one  who  conliJers  the  fufpr-fe  which  his  doctrine  oc- 
cafioned  among  the  anaioraills  of  thofe  days,  the 
•ftrong  oppofition  that  it  met  with  from  fome,  and  thofe 
numerous  and  powerful  prejudices  which  it  had  to  en¬ 
counter  from  the  fanftion  of  time  and  of  great  name?, 
muff  rdlow  it  was  new,  and  that  the  author  has  from 
its  importance  a  title  to  rank  in  the  firfl  clafs  of  emi¬ 
nent  difeoverers  ancient  or  modern. 

His  difeovery  fhowed,  that  in  moll  animats  the 
blood  circulates  in  arterieG  and  veins,  and  through  the 
medium  of  one,  two,  or  of  more  hearts  :  that  in  arteries 
it  moves  from  the  trunk  to  the  branches  ;  and  that, 
meeting  there  with  the  branches  of  veins,  it  returns 
in  a  languid  Aream  to  the  heart;  that  the  heart  commu¬ 
nicates  a  new  impulfe;  that  it  drives  it  on  to  the  trunk 
of  the  arteries  ;  and  that  the  arteries,  by  the  thicknefs 
of  their  coats,  exerting  a  force,  do  pulh  it  onwards 
again  into  the  veins. 

In  every  part  of  this  circulating  courfe,  there  are 
valves  fuuated  where  it  is  neceffary;  they  are  meant  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  ;  they  are  at  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  great  arteries,  and  arc  found  in  different 
places  of  the  veins  where  their  feeble  a&ion  requires 
to  be  afiiiled. 

The  veins,  before  they  enter  the  heart,  generally  ex¬ 
pand  into  a  thin  mufcular  fac,  which  is  called  the  au¬ 
ricle.  It  receives  the  blood  while  the  heart  is  con¬ 
tracting  ;  and  when  the  heart  admits  of  dilata¬ 
tion,  contracts  itfelf,  and  throws  the  blood  into  the 
ventricle. 

We  have  here  called  the  ventricle  a  heart  ;  though 
what  is  ufually  meant  by  the  heart  be  a  ventricle  and  au¬ 
ricle  ;  or  fometimes  a  ventricle  and  two  auricles  where 
the  veins  approach  in  different  diredtions,  and,  without 
bending  to  meet  one  another,  expand  at  two  different 
places.  Two  hearts  are  fometimes  united,  fo  as  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  form  but  one. 

u  *4.^  From  our  having  mentioned  more  than  one  heart, 
it  will  be  fuppofed  that  the  modes  of  circulation  are 
various.  In  fome  animals  the  heart  throws  its  blood 


Cireulau 

ton. 
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to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  fyffcm(t);  in  othrr 
animals  it  throws  its  blood  only  into  the  refpiratory 
organs:  from  thefe  organs  it  is  collected  by  the  branches 
of  veins ;  and  thefe  branches,  unitin  r  in  a  trunk,  con¬ 
vey  it  to  an  artery,  which  renews  the  impulfe,  and  adts 
as  a  heart.  In  a  third  fet  of  animals,  the  blood  from 
the  refpiratory  organs  is  carried  by  the  vehis  to  ano¬ 
ther  heart;  and  this  fscond  he.rt,  united  in  the  fame 
capfnle  with  the  firfl,  diftributes  the  hlopd  by  the 
channel  of  its  arteries  to  the  feveral  parts.  In  the 
human  feetus,  and  the  foetus  of  thofe  animals  which 
have  two  hearts,  a  part  of  the  blood,  without  taking 
the  paffage  through  the  lungs,  proceeds  directly  from 
auricle  to  auricle.  In  amphibious  animals,  the  auricu¬ 
lar  paff<ge  continues  open  during  their  life,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed,  when  th^  breathing  ceafcs,  under  the  water. 

In  many  infedls,  a  number  of  hearts,  or  expantiona 
which  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hearts,  are  placed  at  in¬ 
tervals  on  the  circulating  c  mrfe  ;  and  each  renews  the 
impulfe  of  the  former,  where  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  fails.  In  the  Sepia  Loligo  the  two  feparate  parts 
of  the  gills  are  each  fupplied  by  a  heart  of  its  own  1 
the  blood  from  both  i&  collected  into  one ;  which,  by 
two  arteries  opening  at  two  different  parts,  fend  it  at 
once  to  the  oppofite  extremities.  In  numbers  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  heart,  like  the  ftomach,  is  in  the  extremity 
oppofite  to  the  head.  #  mmrJ 

After  the  difeovefy  of  the  circulation,  the  molt  in-  How  the 
terelling  ohjed  wkh  anatomies  was  to  demonftrate  it  circulation 
in  a  clear,  fatisfadlory ,  and  eafy  manner.  Harvey,  to^™‘£ 
fftow  it  with  every  advantage  that  he  could  think  dead  bodies 
was  obliged  to  open  animals  alive  :  but  whether  the 
animals  were  dead  or  alive,  the  larger  branches  of  the 
veins  and  arteries  were  only  to  be  feen,  and  even  thefe 
but  in  certain  cafes,  when  they  happened  occafionally 
to  be  full  of  blood.  That  admirable  method,  which  ia 
now  obferved  in  demonflrating  the  courfe  of  the  circn-  * 
lation,  we  owe  to  the  great  anatomifts  of  Holland  146 

who  flouri filed  in  the  lad  century.  About  1664,  Reg- Difeovery 
nier  de  Graaf  invented  the  fyringc,  which  is  now  ufed 
and,  accompanied  with  a  print,  publilhed  an  account  rda  •' 

Of  it  in  1669.  His  injection  was  ufually  a  thin  fluid 
of  a  blue  green  or  fome  other  colour;  this  inje&torv 
tranfuded  through  the  vtfftls,  allowed  them  to  collapfe 
by  its  general  diffufion,  and  broke  out  through  the 
fir  it  opening  that  happened  in  its  way.  A  fluid  which 
hardened  after  being  injected,  and  which  preferved  the 
veffels  diftended,  was  a  happier  contrivance.  This  at 
firfl  was  either  melted  tallow  or  wax,  of  a  colour  fuit-  147 
ing  the  tafle  of  the  anatomift.  So  early  as  the  year  Of  Swam* 
1667,  the  celebrated  Swammerdam  inje&cd  the  veffels merdam» 
running  on  the  uterus  with  cetaceous  matter  ;  and,. 

jealous 
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(x)  Dr  Hunter  fays,  that  “  none  of  his  writings  fhow  him  to  hive  been  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities.  It 
were  eafv  to  quote  (he  fays)  many  paflages  which  bring  him  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  He 
lived  almoft  30  years  after  Afellius  publifhed  the  Ideals,  yet  to  the  laft  feeroed  moll  inclined  to  think  that  no 
fuch  veffels  exifted.  Thirty  hours  at  any  time  (hould  hive  been  fnfficient  to  remove  all  hiu  doubts  ;  but  this 
fuhied  taken  up  in  felf-defence  (continues  the  Doctor)  grows  unpleafant.”  Dr  Hunter  was  here  thinking  ot 
liis  own  difeovery  when  brought  in  companion  with  that  of  Harvey’s.  When  this  companion  was  lels  imme¬ 
diately  in  view,  he  fays  that  “  Dr  Harvey,  as  appears  by  his  writings,  was  certainly  a  firft-rate  genius  tor  ta- 
cacity  and  application  ;  and  his  name  is  defervedly  immortal  on  account  of  the  many  obfervations  and  im¬ 
provements  he  made  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology.”  Dr  Hunter'i  Firfl  IntroduSorj  Liilurc, 

(j.)  We  never  exclude  the  a&ion  of  the  arteries. 
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«**■  jeaIon*  another  fhould  claim  the  merit  of  fuch  an 
n‘  invention,  he  tranfm  ttel  prepirations,  accompanied 
vrith  phtes,  and  with  a  full  account  of  hia  method,  to 

^  u*ru  JW  ®or{?T  of  in  1672.  Soon  after, 

Ruyfth,h,s  riend  Rtiyfch  acquired  fuch  fk:ll  in  the  art  of  in- 
je&ing,  that  he  has  not  been  furp  fled  by  any  fince  his 
time.  He  difcovered  veflels  in  many  parte  where  they 
were  not  fuppofed  to  hive  bad  an  exiftence;  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  Malpighi,  he  ihowed 
that  even  many  of  the  glands  were  entirely  vafcular ; 
and  that  what  had  been  inppofed  excretory  du&a,  de¬ 
riving  their  origin  from  fome  follicle,  were  but  termina¬ 
tions  of  arteries  continued:  yet  even  Rtiyfch  could 
not  exhibit  in  all  cafes  the  courfe  of  the  veflels  fo  well 
as  we  do  now.  Another  difcovery  wa3  yet  to  be  made 
for  demon ftrating  their  fmall  capillary  branches  run- 
149  n,n?  trough  a  part.  This  was  refcrved  for  the  very  in* 
Of  Dr  Ni-  gemous  Dr  Nicholls  of  London  ;  who  invented  the  me- 
thod  of  corroding  the  flelhy  parts  with  a  menftruum,and 
leaving  the  wax,  as  it  was  moulded  by  the  veflels,  entire. 

From  thefe  researches,  which  evince  circulation  to 
J50  he  a  fundlion  fo  general  among  animals,  fome  are  dif- 
Circulation  pofed  to  think  it  takes  place  in  all  living  bodies.  But 
ftTi”^°-r,th^an<?ing  the  MhionMe  language  of  circulating 
bodies.  "u,ds’  of  vem^,  arteries,  and  even  of  valves  in  the  ve¬ 
getable  ftrn&ure;  yet  nothing  performing  the  office  of 
a  heart,  and  nothing  that  feems  to  condu&  fluids  in  a 
circular  courfe,  has  been  found  in  plants.  In  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom,  the  chyle  ia  diilributed  to  all  the 
parts  from  the  numerous  veflels  which  convey  the  fap: 
and  thefe  veflels,  being  fitted  by  their  ftru&ure  t©  carry 
151  the  fap  either  downwards  or  upwards,  from  the  branches 
None  in  to  the  roots,  or  from  roots  to  the  branches;  is  the  rea- 
|!ant8  nor  fon  why  plants  inverted  in  the  ground  will  fend  forth 
roots  from  the  place  of  their  branches,  and  fend  forth 
branches  from  the  place  of  their  roots.  Even  a  fimilar 
diilribution  of  the  chyle  takes  place  in  fome  animals. 
In  the  human  tcenia,  in  the  fafciola  hepatica  of  ffieep, 
and  m  moft  polypes,  the  chyle,  without  a  circulating 
fyftem,  is  conveyed  dire&ly  to  the  different  parts  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  tafle  for  circulation  may  at 


in  fome 
animals. 
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laft  fubfide.  Till  the  bufinefa  of  abforptfon  from  the  in* 
teflines  w\a$  of  late,  fully  fecured  to  the  iaSeals,  V9e  were 
wont  to  have  alfo  learned  diflertations  upon  a  circular 
motion  of  the  bile.  The  jaunt  which  it  took  was  not  \  fuppofed 
very  cleanly;  but  it  was  facial:  it  went  with  the  faeces  circul  ion 
down  the  inteflinea,  and  returned  with  the  blood  in of  the  bilc* 
the  meferaic  veins. 

Befides  ths  circulation,  another  circumftance  refpec-  Opinions 
ting  the  blood,  which  fometimea  has  engaged  theconccrning 
thoughts  of  phyfiologifts,  la  the  colour  which  it  hasthfrcd, 
in  moft  animals.  The  late  Mr  Hewfon  was  of  opinion,  theblowb 

that  the  lymphatics,  with  the  fpleen(M)  and  the  thymus, 

contributed  greatly  to  the  formation  of  the  red  globules. 

He  was  feelingly  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  from 
that  attention  to  the  lymphatics  which  made  him 
aferibe  much  to  their  power,  and  from  feeing  red  par- 
tides  in  the  ahforbenta  which  rife  from  the  fplenic  and 
the  thymic  gland.  His  reafoning,  however,  though  very- 
ingenious,  ia  not  conclufive.  The  celebrated  Nuck,  who 
had  often  obferved  a  reddifh  fluid  in  the  lymphatics,, 
affurea  us,  without  any  hypothefis,  that  fuch  an  ap¬ 
pearance  was  always  preternatural  ;  and  was  either  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  fcarcity  of  lymph,  or  by  fome  irregular 
and  too  much  accelerated  motion  of  the  blood  (n).  r 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  receives  its  vermilion  Refpirttioi* 
colour  in  palling  through  the  lungs;  that  animals  with  Ganges  the 
lungs  have  the  blood  redder  than  thofe  which  are  feem-  cPlo“1' of 
mgly  without  that  organ  ;  and  that  the  colour,  as  well*  U°od* 
as  the  heat,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that 
oxygenous  gas  is  abforbed  in  refpir.ition  ;  and  been 
proved  by  experiment,  that  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood,  and  the  red  only,  contain  iron.  It  thence  would 
appear,  that  the  colour  is  owing  to  iron  calcined  by 
the  pure  air,  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  red  oxid. 

From  this  manner  of  conceiving  the  phenomena,  fays 
Chaptal,  we  may  perceive  why  animal  fubftances  are 
fo  advantageous  in  afliiting  and  facilitating  the  red 
dye  (o), 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  have  (hewn  how- 
much  the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  blood  is  altered 

by 


(M  )  Before  we  can  expeft  to  arrive  at  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  fplren.  we  have  firft  to  examine  its  form 
1,0  .h,  b.lWd  like  ,held«7 

n  irrow  and  long,  >n  fome  animal*  proportionally  large,  in  others  proportionally  fmall ;  that  in  the  Jla  ^ 

Wt  fide  odf’!hmftd,at£  l  K  th.e  ,ftoma.ch>  without  a  va.  bneve;  that  in  the  caftor,  again,  it  was  attachfd  to  the 
left  fide  of  the  ftomach  by  eight  veins  and  arteries,  and  as  many  vafa  brevia ;  that  in  the  otter  it  in  s 
o  the  epipiploon,  in  the  Canada  flag  to  the  great  ventricle  ;  and  they  found  that  in  the  porcupine  and  fea^L 
it  was  double.  Since -their  time  Dr  Monro  has  obferved  two  large  fp'eens  one  attached^  tkTf  it  n  u 

ether  to  the  large  curvature  of  the  ftomach  of  the  fqualus  fquftina  or  IVgeTfifh  wh^fe  J  /  and  ‘he 

«d  particle.  ,  and  the  fame  eminent  phyfiologift  found  in  a  ftnrgeon  no  fewer  f£n  feven,  one  ofThe  fize  oT 
a  dried  borfe-bean,  and  the  reft  about  the  bulk  of  a  dried  garden  pea.  ,ZC  °f 

--r  •  ,n.fTm  dlffiteor  va(a  'ila  lymphatica  lympham  fubinde  vehere  rublcundo  colore  tin  Asm  lntm^ 

^^anguinirmo'um^V^in 

fo)  (  haptal's  Ghemiflry  on  the  Profertits  of  iht  Blood.  The  phyfiologifts  of  laft  century  accounted  fnr  th.  4 

p  ratum  notabiliter  rubeat,  in  quo,  prater  aquam,  vix.ahud  quam  fal  et  fulphur  repetibile  ell: _ eflac 

(qttod 
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by  the  mere  a£lion  of  the  veffels ;  and  this  difcoverjr 
has  enabled  U3  to  conje&ure  with  more  certainty  than 
we  did  formerly,  why  in  infants  and  phlegmatic  perfons 
the  blood  is  paler,  in  the  choleric  more  yellow,  and  in 
the  fanguine  of  vermilion  red.  It  explains  bkewife,  in 
fome  meafure,  why  the  blood  varies  in  the  fame  indi¬ 
vidual,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  flate  of  health,  but 
likewife  at  the  fame  inftant;  and  why  the  blood  which 
circulates  through  the  veins  has  not  the  fame  intenlity 
of  colour,  nor  the  fame  confidence,  as  that  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  ;  and  why  the  blood  which  flows  through  the 
organs  of  the  bread  differs  from  that  which  paffes^  lan¬ 
guidly  through  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly.  This 
power  of  the  veffels  over  the  blood  will  bring  us  alfo 
to  the  true  caufe  why  the  veffels  vary  in  the  denfity  of 

_ _  their  coats  and  in  their  diameters ;  why  they  are  fome- 

riety  of  thi?  times  convoluted  in  a  gland  ;  why  they  fometimes  de- 
a&ion.  polite  their  contents  in  a  follicle  ;  why  they  are  fome¬ 
times  of  a  fpiral  form  ;  why  the  branches  drike  off  at 
various  angles  ;  why  they  are  varioufly  anadomofed  ; 
why  they  fometimes  carry  the  blood  with  difpatch  and 
fometimes  flowly  through  a  thoufand  windings.  By 
thofe  means  their  adlion  is  varied,  and  the  blood  pre¬ 
pared  in  numerous  ways  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  nutrition 
and  fecretion. 

Sect.  V.  Nutrition . 

Nutrition  is  the  function  which  afiimilates  the 
food  in  the  feveral  parts,  and  which  finiflies  the 
j  _  procefs  already  begun  in  the  domach,  in  the  lungs, 
Pood5 chan- and  the  vafcular  fydems.  In  perfed  animals  fome 
ped  by  dif-  of  the  dages  of  this  procefs  are  diftmdly  mark- 
ferentor.  egt  The  chyle,  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  milk, 
*»ans*  is  the  work  of  the  alimentary  canal :  it  undergoes 
fome  new  changes  by  the  adion  of  the  ladeals  and 
of  their  glands,  when  they  exid.  In  the  courfe  of 
circulation  it  paffes  along  the  refpiratory  organs,  and 
is  mixed  with  oxygene  or  fome  other  gas|:  by  this  mix¬ 
ture,  the  confcquent  heat,  and  the  adion  of  the  vedels, 
it  is  turned  into  blood.  The  blood,  when  examined, 
fpontaneoufly  feparates  into  three  parts  ;  an  albumi¬ 
nous  part  or  a  ferum,  a  coagulable  lymph  (p),  and  red 
globules.  The  two  fird  are  analagous  to  the  white 
parts  of  an  egg,  by  which  the  chick  in  ovo  is  nourifh- 
ed  ;  the  globules  have  fome  refemblance  to  the  yolk, 
which  ferves  afterwards  as  food  to  the  chick  in  the  more 
advanced  period  of  life.  The  three  parts  contain  each 
a  variety  of  principles  winch  are  originally  compofed 
of  gafes :  thefe  principles,  conveyed  through  veffels  of 
various  forms,  of  various  diagonals,  and  with  various 
degrees  of  motion  and  of  heat,  and  all  along  varying  as 
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they  pafs,  arrive  at  lad  on  the  confines  of  the  parts  Nutrition, 
which  are  wrapt  up  in  a  cellular  tiffue  or  fome  other  "  r- 

membrane.  The  tiffue  or  membrane  gives  a  new  change ; 
the  parts  nourifhed  perform  the  office  of  fecreting  or¬ 
gans  ;  and  as  the  adion  of  the  veffels  is  varied  according 
to  the  place  to  which  they  are  tending  and  the  parts 
which  they  enter,  we  partly  fee  the  manner  in  which 
bone,  mufcle,  cartilage,  and  nerve,  are  all  fecreted  from 
a  common  m.ifs. 

In  worms  and  polypes,  the  fundion  of  nutrition  isAffmfllatcd 
after  digeftion  carried  on  almort  entirely  by  the  celiu- by  the  cel¬ 
lar  tiffue  ;  and  in  plants  by  a  tiffue  cellular  and  veficu  lular  tiffue 
lar.  In  all  living  bodies  the  cellular  tiffue,  beAdes^^^.^ 
giving  a  form  to  the  parts,  and  bellies  preventing  fric-are  nou. 
tion  and  cohefion,  certainly  performs  fome  important rilhed. 
office.  Many  have  thought  it  the  organ  of  nutrition  ; 
and  it  furely  is  one  of  the  organs  employed  in  afiiiling 
to  affimilace  the  nutritious  fluid.  But  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  living  body  are  af- 
fimilating  organs  ;  that  e?ch  part  afiimilateb  for  itftlf; 
and  that  the  ffomach,  the  refpiratory  organs,  the  vef¬ 
fels,  and  nerves  where  they  exiit,  are  afliffant  to  the 
whole  and  to  one  another. 

It  is  Angular  how  any  fhould  have  imagined  that  opinions 
the  nerves  are  peculiarly  the  organs  of  nutrition,  or  that  concerning 
growth  fhould  be  owing  to  the  addition  of  fome  orga- 
nic  and  vivifying  particles  pre  exifting  in  (the  food.  ^gansecon- 
Thefe  phyfiologifts  have  not  demonftrated  the  exiftencecerned. 
of  nerves  in  all  living  bodies;  and  thefe  organic  and 
vivifying  particles  have  as  yet  been  difeovered  but  in 
their  fancy.  Dr  Monro  has  condefccnded  to  prove, 
that  the  limb  of  a  frog  can  live  and  be  nourifhed, 
and  its  wounds  heal,  without  any  nerves:  and  Mr  Hun¬ 
ter  has  given  many  curious  Alliances  of  a  living  and  nu¬ 
tritious  power  in  the  blood. 

In  plants  and  animals,  the  afiimilating  power  has 
always  certain  limits  preferibed  to  it  :  its  influence  ia 
very  generally  confined  to  the  fort  of  food  congenial 
to  the  fpecies :  and  its  ftrength  is  varied  according  to 
circumstances;  as  the  age,  the  habits,  and  the  flate  of 
health.  Thofe  which  are  young  afiimilate  fafter  than -phe^rapi- 
thofe  which  are  old  ;  and  one  fpecies,  which  may  part-^ty  an£ 
ly  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  will  afiimilateflownefs  of 
much  fafler  than  another.  Certain  worms  that  feed*®™ttarion 
on  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  will,  in  24  hours 
after  their  efcape  from  the  egg,  become  not  onlyces# 
double  their  former  fize,  but  will  weigh,  according 
to  Redi,  from  155  to  210  times  more  than  before. 

Mofl  oils  are  of  very  difficult  afilmilation  ;  and  thofe 
which  are  effential  will  often  refill  the  long  continued  Effential 
and  the  varied  a&ion  of  the  living  organs;  will  mingle  oils  diffi- 

with™.1'1*  f" 
nulated. 


/quod  fulphure  abundare  probat  butyri  inflammabilitas),  fi  coquatur  cum  fale  lixiviofo,  colorem  plane  fanguine- 
um  contrahat ;  quod  fimiliter  decottum  ex  aqua,  fulphure  vulgar!,  et  fale  tartari  ad  conteftionem  ladis  ful- 
phuris  paratum  rubefcat ;  quod  ceievifia  et  quasdam  alia  diuturniori  coaione  ruborem  contrahentia,  ufdera 

piincipiis  fcateant,  &c.  .  ,  ,  ,  ~  .  ,  . 

Ad  intenfiorem  fanguinis  rubedinem  multum  quoque  contnbuunt  particul*  mtroix,  qua;  benehcio  relpira- 
tionis  ex  a  re  in  fanguinis  maffam  jugiter  tranfmittuntur:  fiquidem  color  ille  coccineus  magil'que  fplcndens  quo 
paffim  fanguis  arteriofus  a  venofo  diftinguitar,  in  pulmonibus  jugiter  aHtui  ac  renovatur. 

r  Rubedinem  autem  hoc  modo  facile  excitari  poffe  amplius  conlirmatur  ex  to,  quod  vitrum,  etiam  centum  h. 
brarum  capax  per  unicam  unciam  fpiritua  nitri  rarefaai,  omr.ino  repletOm  apparent  materia  rubcfceilte.  Ver- 
heyen  de  Sanguificalione.  Verheyen  ufes  the  word  fulphur  for  any  inflammable  fubftance. 

(p)  Sense  was  the  firit  who  difeovered  this  lymph.  '■* 
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^Secretion,  with  the  parts*  and,  undccompounded,  communicate 
_  »"  their  flavour. 

#  An  aflimilating  power  is  not  peculiar  to  living  bodies; 
16a  it  is  olferved  in  ferments  and  contagion,and  isfoobvi- 
Aflimila  ous  with  refpeft  to  flime  which  is  neither  living  nor  or- 
ting  power  ganizcd,  that  whole  nations  who  have  feen  it  feedingon 
o  name.  inflimmable  fubftances,  have  been  difpofed  to  think  it 
was  animated,  to  call  it  the  principle  of  life  itfelf,  and 
to  pay  it  a  kind  of  religious  homage  as  the  proper  em¬ 
blem  of  that  Being  by  whom  the  whole  univerfe  is  up¬ 
held. 

In  living  bodies  nutrition  is  only  a  fpecies  of  fecre- 
tion. 

Sect.  VI.  Secretion 

Is  a  fun£bon  in  which  a  part  is  feparated  from  the 
whole,  and  generally  wich  feme  change  of  its  quali¬ 
ties.  In  the  cafe  of  nutrition  it  was  obferved,  that  all 
parts  fecrete  for  themfelves ;  and  that  feme  few,  as  the 
lungs,  the  ftomach,  the  veflels,  and  the  nerves,  offi¬ 
ciate  beiides  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  fyftem. 

.  '  ,  .  ^  ab  the  ingefta  were  to  remain  and  to  be  aflimilated, 
irT^ftate  of body  W0ldd  go  on  continually  increafing.  But  li- 
conftant  vi^g  bodies  are  conftantly  in  a  ftate  of  wafte  and  re¬ 
pair.  In  moft  animals  part  of  the  ingefla  is  carried 
off  by  evacuation,  without  having  entered  the  mouths 
of  the  abforbents  ;  part,  which  enters  the  abforbents 
and  veins,  is  thrown  off  Lv^  exhaling  arteries  or  the 
urinary  paflage  :  and  experiments  with  madder  prove 
that  the  lymphatics,  beiides  originating  from  all  the 
cavities  and  carrying  back  the  lubricating  fluids,  do 
enter  the  tublfance  of  tne  hardeft  bones,  and  convey 
particles  that  had  been  aflimilated  back  into  the  blood. 
This  office  has  not  been  generally  aferibed  to  the  ab- 
cn_  f°rkents;  nor  has  it  been  very  generally  fuppofed 
bed  to  the  tkat  tke  blood  receives  the  excrementitious  matters  of 
abforbents.  the  fyftem,  and  that  one  intention  of  the  circulation 
was  either  to  return  them  for  reaflimilation,  or  to  dif- 
charge  them  by  exhaling  veflels  or  by  the  kidneys. 
Decayed  parts,  however,  arc  difeovered  in  the  feces 
evacuated  by  the  inteftines,  in  the  clouds,  the  fedi- 
roent,  and  colour  of  the  urine,  and  by  the  fmcll  of 
the  perfpirable  matter.  The  two  laft,  on  certain 
occafions,  and  for  fome  time,  have  often  fupplied  the 
165  place  of  one  another;  and  all  the  three,  the  feces, 
Sweat  and  the  urine,  and  perfpirable  matter,  we  .have  reafon  to 
changed  ^  belieVC  are  remarkabIy  Aiftinguifhed  by  two  kinds  of 
and  i heir  odour >  tbe,  on^  peculiar  to  the  whole  fpecies,  the 
odour,  other  peculiar  to  the  individual.  By  the  perfpirable 
matter  which  adheres  to  the  ground,  and  of  which  the 
odour  is  diffufed  by  moifture,  the  dog  not  only  diflin- 
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guilhes  a  man  from  any  other  animal,  but  Is  able  to  Secretion, 
trace  his  mafter  through  a  crowd.  y— 

The  natural  evacuations  of  plants,  and  of  fome  few.. 
animals  which  feed  by  abforbents,  arc  all  by  perfpira-ti^sCU0af' 
tion  or  exhaling  veflels.  .  The  urine  in  quadrupeds  isplantsby 
before  emiflion  colledled  in  a  veficle,  and  thence  carried  exhaling- 
off  by  the  genital  organ.  In  birds,  and  in  a  number  of vefTeis. 
flfhes,  the  ureters  empty  themfelves  into  the  redum, 
and  their  contents  are  evacuated  along  with  the  feces.  i67 
Beiides  being  ufed  to  denote  the  fun&ion,  the  word  Some  mat- 
fecretion  is  fometimes  employed  for  the  matters  fecre-ters  evacu- 
ted.  In  this  fenfe  there  are  various  fecretions.  Be-?te<b  ^ome 
fides  the  feces,  the  urine,  and  the  fweat,  and  the 
pour  from  the  lungs,  which  are  excrementitious,  there  pefes.  F 
are  fecretions  which  anfwer  ufeful  purpofes  in  the 
fyftem.  Of  thefe  the  moft  important  and  general  are 
the  bile,  the  faliva,  the  gaftric  juice,  and  the  pan¬ 
creatic,  which  aflift  in  digeftion  ;  the  lymph  and  the 
fat,  which  lubricate  the  parts;  the  mucus,  which  pro- 
tedls  them  from  acrid  fubftances  ;  the  nervous  fluid, 
which  forms  a  very  conspicuous  link  between  body  and 
mind  ;  the  feminal  fluid  employed  in  generation  to 
propagate  the  fpecies  ;  and  the  la&ed  intended  for 
fome  while  to  fupport  the  young  after  they  emerge  from 
the  fetal  ftate. 

.  ^faliva  is  a  fluid  that  mixes  with  the  food  in  the  rhcLPva. 
time  of  maftication.  In  man  it  is  fecreted  from  the 
parotid,  the  fublrngual,  and  fiibmaxfllary  glands  (qJ; 
it  is  watery  and  fomewhat  vifeid  ;  it  is  found  to  retard 
and  moderate  fermentation  :  it  has  fometimes  a  ten¬ 
dency  to.  form  calculi  like  the  urine.  By  thefe  con-r  169 
cretions  it  incrufts  the.  teeth  and  fometimes  obftruastioi^fwm- 
t  ic  fa j vary  du£ts.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  rabies  canfna.  e<l  by  it. 

Upon  firft  examination  the  gaftric  liquor  feems  to  170 
poflefs  a  folvent  power  upon  animal  and  vegetable  fub-  —  e  gaftr,c' 
fiances.  without  any  great  preference  of  affinity.  Tht™*' 
reafon  is,  it  varies  according  tothe  natureof  thealiment; 

‘‘it  is  fometimes  acid, fometimes  fnfipid.  Brugnatelli  has 
found -fays  Chaptal)  in  the  gaftric  juice  of  carnivorous 
birds  and  fome  others  a  .difengaged  acid,  a  refin,  and 
an  animal  fubftance,  united  with  a  final!  quantity  of 
common  fait.  The  gaftric  juice  of  ruminating  animals 
contains  ammoniac,  an  extractive  animal  fubftance,  and 
common  fait.  In  our  time  the  phofphoric  acid  has 
been  found  difengaged  in  the  gaftric  juice”  of  the  gra- 
menivorous  kinds.  6 

r  f,henb'le,  ff*reteJ  the  liver  is  glutinous  or  Im-Th  „I?I 
rfecrlv  fluid  liLr^  ni!  ~  u:*.*. _  1  “c 


perfectly  fluid  like  oil,  of  a  very  bitter  talle,  a  green 
colour  inclining  to  yellow,  and  froths  by  agitation  like 
the  folution  of  foap.  Its  conftituent  principles  are  wa¬ 
ter,  a  fptritus  reft  or,  a  coagulable  lymph,  a  refinous 
2  oil, 


bile,- 


,  O  JThclf ar*  re'l  met  w.th  in  birds.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  lingular  circumftance  in  the  demo! 
felle  of  Numidia,  that  “  m  the  lower  beak,  on  both  fides  of  the  tongue,  under  the  inward  tunicieof,‘C  T' 
there  were  found  two  glandulous  bodies,  from  whence  proceeded  feveral  lymphedufts  which  opened'intotU 
mouth,  and  there  difeharged,  being  fqueezed,  a  white  and  vifeous  humour/  There  were  two  ofthein  to  ° A 
g"“  b,gg"  ““  "" 0,hOT-  Thc  -S”  ™  «  .op  „d 
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oil,  and  foda.  The  refinous  part  differs  from  vege- 
t  ible  rtiins  ;  becaufe  thefe  do  not  form  a  foap  with 
fixed  alkalis  ;  becaufe  they  are  more  acrid  and  in¬ 
flammable  :  and  becaufe  the  animal  refin  melts  at  the 
temperature  of  40  degrees,  and  acquires  a  fluidity 
fimilar  to  that  of  fat.  From  fat  it  differs  in  not  be¬ 
ing  foluble  in  cold  alcohol,  in  which  rcfpe£t  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  fpermaceti,  which  alcohol  cannot  diffolve 
without  heat. 

/  Bile,  like  other  foaps,  removes  fpots  of  oil  from 

thefe  fuhflances  to  which  they  are  adherent ;  when  its 
prffTages  are  obftru&ed  the  motion  of  the  inteftines’be- 
comes  languid.  It  is  neither  alkaline  nor  highly  pu- 
trefeent.  In  putrefs&ion  it  yields  fomething  of  a 
•isufky  colour ;  the  foflil  alkali  precipitates  from  it  a 
1-2  green  fediment;  and  with  diftilled  vinegar  rt  produces 
Corere-  a  mixture  neither  acrid  nor  fv/eet.  Like  faliva  and 
tion-  f  rm.  urine,  it  has  a  tendency  to  form  concretions  which  are 


cd  by  it, 


called  biliary  calculi  or  gall-Jl cries.  They  are  foinetimes 
found  of  an  irregular  texture,  of  a  brown,  black,  yel- 
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coagulable  by  heat,  by  acids,  and  by  fplri t  of  winf.  Secretion^ 
It  is  found  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  in  the  pericardium,  on  the  furfaee  of  the 
pleura,  in  the  abdomen,  in  the  burfas  mucofae,  and 
in  the  joints  under  the  name  of  fynov'uh  where  it  has 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  vifeidity  and  of  the  lu¬ 
bricating  quality.  Sometimes,  when  it  ftagnates  in  the 
fheathesof  the  tendons  and  but  fx  mucofae,it  acquires  a 
thickntfs  and  forms  indolent  tranfparent  tumors,  which 
become  at  laft  gelatinous.  It  isfecreted  chit  fly  by  arteries. 

Animal  fat  isafubftance  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  thofe  Fat, 
oils -which  are  called  fat  iu  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its 
colour  is  ufually  white,  fometimes  yellow,  and  its  tafte 
infipid.  Its  confidence  is  various  indifferent  animals  In 
cetaceous  animals  and  fifhes  it  is  nearly  fluid  :  in  car¬ 
nivorous  animals  more  fluid  than  in  the  furgivoroua : 
in  birds,  finer,  fweeter,  and  more  unduous,  and  gene-  177 
rally  Id's  folid,  than  in  quadrupeds.  In  the  fame  ani-  Afferent *** 
mal  it  is  more  folid  near  the  kidneys  and  under  tVie  fkin 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moveable  vifeera.  As  the  ani- 


lowifli,  or  green ifli  colour.  They  fometimes  confift  of  mal  grows  old  it  becomes  yellower  a»d  more  folid  ;  and 
tranfparent  chryflalline  laminoe,  like  mica  or  talc,  and  in  moil  animals  is  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  funi- 


are  fometimes  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circum¬ 
ference.  They  are  always  inflammable,  of  a  more  folid 
confidence  than  the  generality  of  animal  oils,  and  re- 
femble  fpermaceti  both  in  their  folidity  and  chryftalli- 
zation  ;  they  are  foluble  in  ardent  fpirit  when  aflifted 
by  a  moderate  heat  :  the  warm  folution,  when  filtered, 
depofites  by  cooling  a  number  of  laminated  white  bril¬ 
liant  cryftals,  fuchas  Poulletier  de  la  Salle  found  in  the 
bile,  and  which  have  been  compared  to  the  fait  of  ben¬ 
zoin, the  concrete  acid  of  borax, and  to  fpermaceti.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  their  characters  indicate  that  they  are  a  fubftance 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  laft  mentioned.  Fourcioy 
found  that  the  fubftance  of  which  thefe  cryftals  are 
compofed  exifts  not  only  in  the  cryftallized  gall-ftones 
or  bile;  he  obferved  it  to  a  very  confiderable  degree 
in  a  human  liver  which  had  been  * xpofed  to  the  air  for 
fevcral  years,  and  had  loft  its  volatile  parts  by  putre- 
fa&ion.  He  dete&ed  it  alfo  in  a  faponaceoua  form 
in  bodies  which  had  been  many  years  buried  under 
ground  ;  and  lately  Dr  Pearfon  of  London  has  artifi¬ 
cially  converted  the  mufcular  fibre  into  a  fubftance  of 
verted  into  a  fimilar  kind,highly  inflammable,  and  refembling  fper- 
fat. 
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The  pancreatic  juice  refembles  the  falivn,  and  was 
examined  in  the  laft  century,  with  a  good  deal  of  care, 
by  De  Graaf  and  Swammerdam.  It  has  often  been 
.  obferved  forming  ftony  concretions  (s). 

The  lymph.  The  lymph  confifts  chiefly  of  water,  but,  like  the 
ferous  part  of  the  blood,  contains  a  fubftance  which  is 


mer.  In  man  and  fome  other  animals,  it  is  collected 
in  particular  follicles  of  the  cellular  membrane,  accu¬ 
mulated  in  great  quantities  in  the  groin,  in  the  axilla, 
in  the  epipiploon  around  the  kidneys  and  around  the 
blood-veffcla  :  it  is  likewife  fecreted  on  the  furfaee  of 
the  fltin  which  it  prote&s  from  acrid  fubftances,  and 
where  it  fometimes  concretes,  often  from  a  want  of  l7j 
cleanlinef?,  in  the  form  of  fmall  worms.  In  cetaceous  where 
animals  and  fifhes  it  is  generally  diipofed  in  certain  rc- found  in 
fervoirc,  fuch  as  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  the  ^animals! 
tebrse  ;  in  fome  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  liver ;  in 
ferpents,  infers,  and  worms,  to  the  vifcera  of  the  low¬ 
er  belly,  where  it.  is  difpofed  in  fmall  lumps,  and  only 
a  fmall  quantity  found  on  the  mufcles  and  under  the 
flein  :  fn  frogs  it  is  colIe£led  in  certain  bags  which  di¬ 
verge,  as  it  were,  from  a  common  trunk,  and  feem  like 
appendages  to  the  ovaria  and  teftes.  In  many  places 
it  feems  to  be  fecreted  by  organic  pores,  and  under  ^ 
the  furfaee  of  the  fkin  by  glands.  It  is  accumulated  Analog ont 
from  a  diminution  of  perfpiration,  from  the  nature  of  to  the  bile, 
the  aliments,  from  morbid  afFe£lk>n,  and  from  idiofyn- 
crafy.  It  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  fixed  oil  of 
plants;  and  Lorry  has  found  a  linking  analogy  be-- 
tween  it  and  the  bile  *.  *s tzVout. 

It  is  a  bad  condudor  of  heat,  and  preferves  the*^^ 
warmth  of  thofe  regions  where  it  is  fit uated.  ltis|uuici# 
more  adhefive  and  leTs  apt  to  evaporate  than  water, 
and  is  therefore  a  better  lubricating  fluid.  When  re- 
abforbed,  it  countera&s  the  faline  impregnation  if  too 
l  copious ; 


(r)  The  means  which  he  ufes  is  digeftion  in  water  ;  and  the  procefs  fuppofes  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
what  is  common  and  what  peculiar  to  the  fibre  and  the  fat.  He  maintains  that  the  fibre  is  entirely  compofed 
of  carbonc,  oxvgenc,  hydrogene,  and  azote.  In  a  high  temperature  thefe  are  decompofed,  or  at  lealt  leparated, 
without  producing  fat.  But  when  the  fibre  is  kept  in  water  in  a  low  temperature,  the  carbone  unites  with  the 
hydiOKtne  of  the  water,  and  forms  a  fat  refembling  fpermaceti,  and  highly  inflammable.  Part  of  the  oxygene,  ^ 
loo,  uniting  with  azote,  forms  the  nitric  acid  ;  and  part  of  the  azote  uniting  with  the  hydrogene  conttitutea 

ammonia  ;  fo  that  three  fubftances  are  thus  formed.  ,  ,  TT  ,  ,  .  , 

(s)  De  Graaf  was  of  opinion,  that  calculi  might  be  formed  mail  glands.  He  had  feen  them  above  twenty 

imes  in  the  uineal  gland,  that  was  long  thought  the  refidence  of  the  foul :  He  fi>ys>  tw<Tt  at  V  fUr 
frequently  in  the  pineal  gland  of  Frenchmen  than  of  Dutchmen  ;  and  very  pieafantly  affigns  tuts  reafon,  tlut 
.the4 volatile  fpirit  of  a  Frenchman  requires  more  ballaft  than  that  of  a  Hollander.  Dc  Sum  l  ancreatue,  cap.  7. 
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roplous ;  and  its  nutritive  power  is  as  three  to  one 
*  when  compared  to  that  of  the  mufcular  fibre.  Thefe 
properties  may  partly  ferve  to  explain  its  ufes  around 
the  feveral  branches  of  the  blood- veffels  in  thofe  parts 
which  require  warmth,  and  in  thofe  which  are  any- 
wife  expofed  to  motion.  They  will  likewife  account 
for  its  being  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  fummer  (t); 
and  for  its  being  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mar¬ 
mot,  the  dormoufe,  in  the  bear,  and  thofe  animals  in 
general  which  are  conftrained  to  a  long  abftinence.  It 
forms  fometimes  fteatomatous  tumours,  and  contains 
the  febacic  acid,  which  adb  readily  on  lead,  copper, 
and  iron. 

The  vegetable  fat  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  fruit ; 
and  is  known  by  the  names  of  fat  oil>  fweet  oi /,  and  oil 
by  exprejjion .  It  freezes  in  different  degrees  of  heat, 
and  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  by 
which  it  is  afforded. 

The  mucus  is  more  vifeid  than  the  lymph,  and  is 
not  coagulable  by  fire  or  alcohol.  It  is  mild,  not  dif- 
pofed  to  corruption,  nor  foluble  in  water.  This  fe- 
cretion  is  performed  by  glands.  Thefe  glands,  in  the 
pulmonary  phtbifis,  fecrete  often  a  mucus  that  refembles 
pus,  and  occafions  a  fufpicion  of  ulcers  where  there 
are  none.  Mucus  is  found  in  the  nofe,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  in  the  afpera  arteria,  in  the  bronchia,  in 
L  !  the  kidneys,  Qreters,  bladder,  and  mofl  of  all  in  the 
Concretions  urethra:  It  formK  hard  ftony  concretions  fometimes  in 

formed  by  thc  Iung8t 

*  184  The  feminnl  fluid  has  been  feldom  the  fubjeft  of 

The  femi-  chemical  analyfi9.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  foluble  in 
aid  fluid;  urine,  deliquefees  in  air  and  with  heat,  it  hardens 
with  the  fixed  alkali,  and  is  not  coagulable  by  alcohol. 
It  contains  a  number  of  animalcule  *  and  in  the  fyftem 
in  which  it  is  fecreted,  it  affe&s  the  paifions,  the  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  voice,  the  tafte  of  the  mufcles,  the  fe- 
cretion  of  fat,  and  the  growth  of  the  hair.  In  many 
fifhes  this  fluid  is  contained  in  a  fort  of  bags.  In  mofl 
animals  it  is  fecreted  by  glands,  which  are  called  tejles^ 
and  is  accumulated  in  the  vafa  deferentia,  or  where 
they  -exifl  in  the  feminal  veficles.  Of  thefe  veficlea 
Swammerdam  obferved  long  ago,  that  in  the  fcorpion 
they  were  probably  “  adapted  by  nature  to  fecrete  a 
feminal  matter  different  from  that  fupplied  by  the  tefa 
ticles ;  they  are  largely  (he  fays)  fupplied  with  glandules 
to  anfwer  that  purpofc,  and  confift  of  a  confideraLly 
thick  and  fpongy  Jubilance.”  Mr  Hunter  fince  has 
endeavoured  to  fhow  that  they  fecrete  a  particular 
fluid  in  all  animals. 

So  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the  nervous  fluid, 
that  fome  have  doubted  of  its  exiftence.  The  difeo- 
very,  however,  of  Gaivani,  and  the  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  fince  been  making  on  animal  ele&ri- 
city,  leave  us  not  without  all  hope  that  fomething  yet 
may  be  known  of  it3  properties  that  will  greatly  illu- 
firate  feveral  phenomena  in  the  animal  economy. 

Th  *11  r  ^he  Accretion  is  generally  confined  to  one 

ami™1  ^  ^ex’  ancl  *s  Pecuiiar  t0  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  though 
J  fomething  fimilar  may  perhaps  be  fecreted  in  the  crops 
of  pigeons. 

Vol.  XIV.  Part.  II. 
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It  would  be  impoflible  here  to  enumerate  or  to  tell  Secretion. 

the  ufes  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  fccretions  in  living' - v—— ^ 

bodies.  We  cannot  enumerate  all  that  we  know  with-Eac^8fpc 
out  running  into  tedious  detail.  The  effential  oils,  de*  hi  pe* 
the  camphor,  the  gums,  the  balfams,  the  refins,  andculiarfccre« 
many  others,  are  various  fecretions  of  the  vegetable tions' 
kingdom.  Each  fpecies  of  plant  and  animal  has  ge¬ 
nerally  fome  peculiar  fecretion ;  and  this  fecretion  in 
the  individual  has  often  fome  diflinguifhing  quality* 
difcoverable  by  tafle,  by  colour,  or  by  fmell.  Thefe 
different  fecretions  have  likewife  each  their  particular 
ufes.  We  know  the  intention  of  the  oily  juice  with 
which  the  bird  dreffes  its  feathers,  of  the  glutinoua 
fluid  of  the  fifh,  of  the  vifeid  mucilage  of  the  fnail ; 
we  fee  the  purpofe  for  which  the  viper  fometimes  em¬ 
ploys  its  virulent  humour,  and  for  which  the  fcuttle- 
fifh  eje&s  its  ink  :  but  yet  we  know  only  in  part. 

The  difference  among  the  various  fecretions  of  the  Caufe  of 
fame  fyftem  feem  principally  owing  to  a  difference  0fdiffcreacc 
ftimulants,  and  to  fome  difference  in  the  a&ion,  thef™°gtf0‘^e 
form  and  the  irritable  power  of  thc  fecrctory  organ. 

Paffions  of  the  mind  very  often  affedl  the  fecretions  ; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  paffion  and  medicine 
affe£t  one  fecretory  organ  and  not  another.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  organs  of  fecretion,  and 
thefmallefl  fibre  is  an  organ  of  this  kind  :  we  fay, it  is 
probable  that  the  organs  of  fecretion,  like  thc  eye,  the 
ear,  and  all  the  different  organs  of  fenfe,  are  each  af- 
fe&ed  in  fome  meafure  by  peculiar  ftimulants  ;  as  the 
ftomach  by  hunger,  the  fauces  by  thirft,  and  the  geni¬ 
tal  organs  by  venereal  orgafmus.  jgp 

Fermentative  mixture,  and  fome  original  impregna-To  what 
tion  of  the  organs,  have  alfo  been  brought  to  explain  rfduc?d  by 
the  feveral  phenomena  of  fecretion.  We  conclude  with  ana^fis! 
obferving,  that  however  much  the  various  fluids  of 
living  bodies  may  differ  in  appearance,  chemical  ana- 
lyfis  has  generally  reduced  them  to  a  water,  a  gluten, 
a  faline  impregnation,  and  an  oil. 


Sect.  VII.  I nt estimation . 


All  living  bodies  are  furnifhed  with  one,  two,  orlnteguma- 
with  more  integuments,  which  are  prepared  by  fecre- ^on¬ 
to  ry  organs,  and  which  are  a  defence  againft  thofe 
injuries  to  which  their  fituation  is  commonly  expo- 
fed.  _  Of  thefe  integuments,  fome  prevent  the  dif-  Some  in te. 
lipation  of  the  fluids,  fome  again  refift  acrid  and  cor-gumenn 
rofive  fubftances,  fome  are  indigeftible  in  the  ftomach,  indigeftible 
and  fome  arc  fcemingly  incorruptible  in  the  earth.  By in  t}}e 
thefe  properties  they  preferve  feeds  and  the  ova  of  in  -  cor. 
feds  for  a  number  ^of  years,  waiting  the  change  ofruption  in 
foil  or  of  feafon.  They  prote£l  both  from  thc  adlionthe  earth, 
of  weak  membranous  ftomachs,  and  make  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  who  choofe  to  fwallow  them  contribute  likewife 
to  their  propagation.  The  gelatinous  fubftance  eje&ed 
by  birds,  and  called  the  tnmella-nojloc  or  Jlarfall , 
we  have  lately  found,  by  numerous  experiments,  to  be 
a  fubftance  of  this  kind.  It  is  nothing  dfe  than  the 
ovidu&s  of  frogs,  which,  as  the  embryo  in  form  of  an 
egg  moves  along  their  winding  canal,  are  intended  by 
nature  to  fecrete  that  tranfparent  and  vifeid  glaire 
4  U  which 


(t)  Thc  efficient  caufe  may  be  diminiflied  by  perfpiration* 
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lmegwna-  which  confKtutes  the  albuminous  part  of  the  ovum, 
tlQn’  and  feeds  and  prote&s  the  embryo  in  water  (u). 

Some  integuments  are  chiefly  ufeful  by  their  (Irength 
and  hardnefo.  The  (hells  of  the  beetle  are  an  excellent 
defence  for  the  membranous  wings  which  the  creature 
is  feen  to  pack  up  in  folds  when  it  inclines  to  creep 
into  the  earth.  The  (hell  of  the  fnail  lodges  the  in- 
tdlines  (x)  when  the  animal  comes  forth  to  fearch  for 
hs  food,  and  it  furmffles  a  fafe  fetreat  for  the  body 
when  any  danger  is  threatened  from  without.  Some 
animals,  confined  to  their  (hells,  can  open  and  clofe 
them  by  a  nmfcnlar  power  ;  and  fome  fhells,  like  the 
feales  obferved  on  fifhes  and  infedta,  are  difpofed  into 
plates,  io  as  to  be  no  hinderance  to  motion.  Several 
infers  which  fpend  a  part  of  their  time  in  the  water 
always  compcfe  a  (hell  for  themfelves  where  it  is  need- 
'  ful.  The  nfual  materials  are  fand,  draws,  or  mud, 
which  they  cement  by  a  vifeid  fecretion.  The  fflells 
of  mod  infe&s  are  corneous.  Swammerdam  found 
that  cretaceous  (hells  are  compofed  of  layers  of  ind# 
rated  mend  ranes,  and  that  they  are  fometimes  covered 
193  with  a  cuticle. 

By  their  Some  integuments  are  covered  with  feathers,  fome 
.£™n,with  hair  or  a  thick  down.  Befides  many  other  ob- 
viou8  uies  01  theie  coverings,  they  ierve  in  general  to 
repel  infefts  ;  and  being  bad  conductors  of  heat,  main^ 
tain  a  genial  and  neceffary  warmth. 

When  the  integuments  are  covered  with  prickles, 
they  repel  attacks  by  the  ffrength  of  their  points,  or 
by  the  venom  which  they  infufe,  as  the  dings  of 
nettles  and  the  downs  of  fome  infe£tsand  plants. 

When  they  are  inoiflened  with  a  vifeid  fecretion, 
they  preferve  the  neceffary  foftnefs  of  the  parts,  pre 
vent  evaporation,  refill  acrimony,  enable  plant3  to  de- 
droy  thtir  enemies,  and  afiid  the  fnail  in  performing 
its  motions. 

Both  plants  and  animals,  but  particularly  the  former, 

By  their 

e^_are  often  protected  by  an  odorous  effluvia  from  their 
Huvia;  integuments.  This  effluvia  is  the  finer  part  of  their 
volatile  oil,  always  inflammable,  and  fo  fubtile,  that 
the  continual  emidion  of  it  from  wood  or  flowers  does 
not  fenfihly  diminifh  their  weight.  To  this  fragrance 
it  is  owing,  that  the  deadly  nightfhade,  the  henbane, 
hounds-tongue,  and  many  others,  are  feen  on  aimed 
every  high  road  untouched  by  animals.  The  minci- 
uelle-tree  of  the  Wed  Indies  emits  fo  very  dangerous 
vapours,  that  the  natives  poifon  their  arrows  with  its 
juices,  and  thofe  have  died  who  have  ventured  to  deep 
under  its  (hade.  The  lobelia  longiflora  of  America 
produces  a  fuffocating  eppredion  in  the  bread  of  thoofe 
who  refpire  in  its  vicinity.  The  return  of  a  periodical 
diforder  has  been  attributed  to  the  exhalation  of  the 
rlius  toxicodendron.  Every  one  knows,  fays  Chaptal, 
the  effe&s  of  mu(k  and  oriental  faffron  on  certain  per- 
fons.  lngeuhoufz  mentions  a  young  lady  whofe  death 
was  oecafioned  by  the  imell  of  lilfb;  and  Tviller  re- 
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ports  an  indance  of  another  who  died  in  confequence  Fnteguma- 
of  the  fmell  of  violets.  The  felection  of  grades  by 
different  animals  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  manner  in  v— ' 

which  the  volatile  aroma  affefts  their  fenfes.  But  of 
all  the  vegetable  exhalations  known,  thofe  emitted  by 
the  bohun-upas,  or  poifon-tree  of  Java,  are  the  mod 
remarkable.  For  many  mile3  round  no  animal  can 
breathe  the  air,  no  plant  dares  to  peep  from  the  foil, 
the  fifhes  die  in  the  poifoned  dream,  and  the  birds  that 
venture  athwart  the  atmofphere  with  defpairing  (hrieks 
fink  down  lifelcfs.  Such  often  is  the  ufe  of  the  fragrant 
oils  in  the  vegetable  economy.  The  fhrubs  and  Irecs 
that  are  covered  with  thorns  are  in  general  a  grateful 
food  to  animals.  They  generoufly  avow  their  manner 
of  attack,  and  fcorn  the  dark  affaffmation  by  poifons.  T 

The  various  colours  of  the  integuments,  as  well  as  By  their 
the  aroma,  is  a  fpecies  of  defence.  “Caterpillars  which  colour  ; 
feed  on  leaves  (fays  Darwin)  are  generally  green  ;  and 
earth-worms  the  colour  of  the  earth  which  they  inha¬ 
bit.  Butterflies  which  frequent  flowers  are  coloured 
like  them.  Small  birds  which  frequent  hedges  have 
greenifh  backs  like  the  leaves,  and  light-coloured  bel¬ 
lies  like  the  Iky,  and  are  hence  lefs  vilible  to  the  hawk 
who  paffes  under  them  or  over  them.  Thofe  birds 
which  are  much  amongd  flowers,  as  the  goldfinch,  are 
furnifhed  .with  vivid  colours.  The  lark,  partridge, 
hare,  are  the  colour  of  dry  vegetables  or  earth  on 
which  they  red  ;  and  frogs  vary  their  t -.lour  with  the 
mud  of  the  dreams  which  they  frequent  (y),  and  thofe 
which  live  on  trees  are  green.  Fifh  which  are  gener 
rally  fufpended  in  the  water,  and  fwallows  which  are 
generally  fufpended  in  the  air,  have  their  backs  the 
colour  of  the  diftant  ground,  and  their  bellies  of  the 
Iky.”  Thefphinx-convolvtili,or  unicorn-moth, refembies 
in  colour  the  flower  on  which  it  refls  ;  and  among 
plants,  the  ne&ary  and  petals  of  the  ophrys,  and  of 
fome  kinds  of  the  delphinium,  refemhle  both  in  form 
and  colour  the  infe&s  which  plunder  them,  and  thus 
fometimes  efcape  from  their  enemies  by  having  the 
appearance  of  being  pre-occupied.  From  colour  being ^  * 9s. ^ 
thus  employed  as  a  defence,  many  animals  vary  their  ch^g^of 
colours  with  the  feafons  and  circnmdances ;  and  thofe  colour, 
which  are  of  different  colours  in  dimmer  according  to 
the  places  which  they  inhabit,  do  all  in  winter  affume 
in  common  the  colour  of  the  fnovv. 

But  a  change  of  colour  is  not  the  only  change  of 
the  integuments.  As  the  out  moil  are  often  infenfi  le 
to  flimulants,  and  for  obvious  reafons  poffcfs  little  of  199 
the  vital  principle, in  all  cafes  where  they  cannot  be  en-Are  chan- 
larged  to  admit  an  additional  increafe  of  growth,  orp^t^em'’ 
where  they  are  not  furnifhed  with  neceffary  organs  toie 
repair  thofe  injuries  which  they  may  differ  from  difeafe 
or  accident,  the  bo.’y  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
power  to  throw  them  off,  and  to  produce  others  in 
their  dead  (2)  For  this  reafon  we  fee  the  tree  calling 
annually  its  exterior  bark,  the  lobiler  his  fheil,  the 

bird 


(u)  We  have  often  inflated  the  ovidu6ts  of  frogs,  and  dried  them  ;  and  afterwards  putting  fmall  pieces  of 
them  into  water,  have  feen  them  fwoln  in  a  few  hours  to  a  large  dze,  and  forming  the  tremella-noftoc  ot 
ftarfall. 

(x)  This  fnail  is  found  in  onr  gardens,  and  carries  its  (hell,  including  the  inteflines,  upon  its  back. 

(y)  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  many  filhes  that  live  in  likes. 

(z)  Several  fmall  animals  in  changing  their  integuments  change  likewife  the  interior  coat  of  the  alimentary 

canal,  which  they  void  with  the  fasces.  4 
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Irritability,  bird  Ms  fathers,  the  quadruped  his  hair,  and  fomc- 
times  his  horns,  the  ferpent  his  fk'n,  and  man  himfeif 
renewing  the  fcales  of  the  epidermis.  Thefe  changes 
aoo  ulually  take  place  once  a-year,  twice  frequently  with  re- 
Toads  eat  fped  to  ferpents,  and  oftener  in  toads,  who  have  been 
the  fom.  obferved  to  devour  the  /kin  which  they  throw  off.  AH 
the  integuments  of  ova  and  feeds,  being  wholly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  parental  organs,  neither  are  nor  can  be  re¬ 
paired. 


Sect.  VIII.  Irritability , 


-3  that  property  of  the  living  fibre  by  which  it 

in  /I  1  ..I _ 4.  ^  1">  _  *  n  1 


Lilt  living 

irritability,  afts  in  confequence  of  ftimuiants.  Being  one  of  the 
great  caufes  of  motion  in  living  bodies,  no  property 
has  excited  more  wonder,  been  the  caufe  of  mor'e  er¬ 
ror,  or  exhibits  fuch  a  number  of  ftriking  phenomena 
to  the  fenfes.  1  hefe  effedts,  however,  have  arifen  ra¬ 
ther  from  the  nature  of  the  ftimuiants  than  from  any 
’ ,n»  ®yfter;°«s  irritability.  Many  of  the  ftimuiants 
mena  of  .^Ic^  t^1,s  Property  in  bodies  is  difplaycd  are  often 
ritabiliry  I8V1^1.,  unknown,  or  untLought  of ;  and  men  being 
have  led  toconfc10U8  that  a  number  of  their  motions  proceed  from 
ftrangecor-  a  ftimulant,  that  is,  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  mental 
elutions.  power,  they  readily  conclude  from  a  fort  of  analogy, 
that  every  motion  in  plant  and  infect  that  feems  to  an- 
fwer  a  ufeful  purpofe,  and  is  caufed  by  fome  invifible 
itimulant,  is  the  confequence  of  mind  direding  from 
within.  They  further  fuppofe  that  irritability  is  in  all 
cafes  the  confequence  of  nerves,  which  are  thofe  or¬ 
gans  which  nature  has  employed  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  to  convey  ftimuli  between  body  and  mind.  Thefe 
fingular  conclulion3  have  led  to  others  that  are  lefs  ad- 
miftible  even  than  themfelves.  It  has  been  imagined 
that  creatures  the  moft  ftupid  po/Tefs  within  them  a 
principle  of  mind  that  is  incapable  of  further  improve¬ 
ment,  but  which  notwithftanding  is  in  many  refpeds 
fuperior  to  reafon,  and  a  furer  guide  in  whatever  re- 
lates  to  felf- prefer vation  or  that  of  the  fpecies  :  it  en¬ 
ables  the  animal  to  predid  without  forefight,  and  to 
ad  rationally  without  intelligence.  This  wondrous 
principle  has  been  called  inftind  :  and  in  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  fome  of  the  fingular  phenomena  of  vegetables, 
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a  /hare  of  it  has  gracioufly  been  allowed  to  plants  ;  Irritability, 
which  having  become  favourites  of  late,  have  been  alfo 
prefented  with  the  privilege  of  fenfation,  permitted  to 
fall  in  love,  and  to  marry,  and  on  fome  occafions  to 
exercife  the  faculty  of  volition. 

At  thefe  conceffions  the  metaphyficun  will  natural¬ 
ly  faille.  He  knows  how  many  impofe  on  themfelves 
by  the  mere  found  of  their  own  words,  as  if  by  calling 
the  fnow  black  they  were  to  difeover  a  new  property;  i 

which  curious  difeovery  would  turn  out  at  laft  to  he 
only  a  grofs  ignorance  of  language,  and  the  fooli/h 
mifapplication  of  a  fy liable.  He  who  has  ftudied  the 
philofophy  of  mind,  and  been  accuftomed  to  view  ob- 
jeds  through  another  medium  than  the  magic  colour 
ings  of  paftion  and  of  fanGy,  readily  perceives  a  fome- 
thing  of  abfurdity  in  aferibing  fuch  wifdom  to  plants 
and  infedg.  With  refped  to  animals,  thefe  gentlemen 
do  not  recoiled  that  voluntary  adions  are  of  two  204 
kinds,  as  they  proceed  from  dc-fign  or  propenfity  ;  that  Voluntary 
in  performing  one  of  thefe  kinds  the  mind  itfelf  has  an  a<ainn."  of 
objed  in  view,  and  is  properly  the  fource  whence  they  (Zm k\nfs; 
originate  ;  but  that  in  the  other  the  mind  is  merely  a  and  propen! 
fecund  a  ly  agent,  is  ading  under  the  influence  of  Iti_  Cty. 
mutants,  is  often  not  awaie  of  the  confequences,  or 
although  aware  is  often  fo  infatuated  as  not  to  regard 
them,  however  fatal.  It  is  generally  well  known 
to  the  naturalfft,  that  not  a  few  of  thefe  prooenfities  a- 
rife  from  the  form  and  ftrufture  of  the  body,  from  JronnLc* 
lIic  manner  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  affeded  by  arife. 
colours,  the  olfadory  by  fmtlh,  the  guftatory  by 
taltes^  and  the  auditory  by  founds  ;  from  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  fauces  are  affeded  by  third,  the  fto- 
mach  by  hunger,  and  the  genital  parts  by  venereal  or- 
gafmus. 

Bdides  thefe  and  other  propenfjties  which  ope-  They  ad  aj 
rate  as  ftimuiants  in  the  fyftem  itfelf,  the  naturalift  has  Simulants 
found  that  light,  heat,  and  moiflure,  in  various  de-  throagh 
grees,  from  abfolutc  darknefs,  coldnefs,  and  drynefs,  th{c  medlu^  • 
ad  as  ftimulants  upon  living  bodies:  lie  has  experienced0  Iierv'"9* 
that  eledricity  is  a  general  agent,  that  feveral  plants 
emit  ftafhes(A),  and  that  fome  animals  even  give  fhocks 
refembling  the  eledric.  He  has  made  it  probable  that 
4U2  it 


JtV- InflSwede"  (Sy8W  e  aUthor,°Lthe  Low  of  the  Plants)  .  very  curious  phenomenon  has  been  obferved 
on  certain  flowers  by  M  Haggeren  ledurer  on  natural  philofophy.  One  evening  he  perceived  a  faint  flalh  of 
light, dart  from  a  marigold  .  furpnfed  at  fuch  an  uncommon  appearance,  he  refolved  to  examine  it  with  at- 

r  \  ?'!t  ^Uref  k1  “uT5  "?  d.eTi°"  °f  the  eye>  he  PIaced  a  man  near  h:m  with  °rt«s  to  make 

a  fignal  at  the  moment  when  he  obferved  tne  light.  They  both  faw  it  conttantly  at  the  fame  moment  ;  the 

Ilghi  was  moff  brilliant  on  mangolds  of  an  orange  or  flame  colour,  but  fcarcely  vifible  on  pale  ones;  the  flalh 
was  frequently  feen  on  the  fame  flower  two  or  three  times  in  quick  fucceffion,  but  more  commonly  ut  intervals 

?/r;ire:tai  m,nrUf  5  and  f en  fcve„r;d.  a°rrs  m  the  fame  PIa«  '™tted  their  light  together,  it  could  be  oh- 
d  A  f  conflderable  diftmice.  Ibis  phenomenon  was  remarked  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  at  fun- 
fet,  for  half  an  hour  after  when  the  atmofphere  was  clear,  but  after  a  rainy  day  or  when  the  atmofphere 

7hh  o°rder  The  ZHd  7  ft  f“n’  Thc,Mowing  fitted  flalhes  more  or  lefs  vivid  in 

thfg  order  The  mangold,  garden  nafturt.on,  orange  lily,  Afiican  marigold;  fometimes  it  was  alfo  obferved 

r^n-  °Wr6 :  butbn^ht>  yellow  or  flame  colour,  feemed  in  general  neceflary  for  the  produftion  of 
this  light,  for  it  was  never  feen  on  the  flowers  of  any  other  colour.  The  flowers  were  carefully  examined 
wi  h  a  n.icrofcope  without  any  mfeds  or  phofphoric  worms  being  found.  M.  Haggeren,  after  having  ob 

fmmd  tW  be  ‘"jTf1*  7,  ‘heantber8®f  vvh‘ch  are  a  confiderable  fpace  diftant  from  the  petals, 

found  that  the  light  proceeded  frqm  the  petals  only  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  this  eledric  light  is  caufed 
by  the  pollen  which,  in  flying  off,  is  fcattered  upon  the  petals  (Obferv.  Phyftque par  M.  Rozier,  vol.  xxxiii. 

fuDDofes  7  fh>l  ”0tM  V  7y*olum'  the  Loves  of  the  Plan“-  The  author  of  this  beautiful  poem 

d.ri»s”  °d.y'  ‘  s  "  tb.  I*ht  whichPtbey 
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It  produces  all  the  wonders  of  cryftallization;  and  that 
the  caufe  of  chemical  affinity,  and  of  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  difplayed  by  the  magnet,  if  not  fimply  a  modifi¬ 
cation,  is  at  leaft  akin  to  it.  In  the  male  parts  of 
plant  and  animal,  he  has  feen  both  the  fluid  and  the 
pollen  that  give  the  ftimulus  in  generation,  and  are 
accompanied  with  fo  extraordinary  changes  in  the  fyf- 
tem.  He  has  found  that  much  of  the  vegetable  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  that  even  the  fundlion  of  generation  itfelf, 
as  the  developement  of  the  fecundating  powder,  and 
its  application  to  the  female  organ,  is  partly  carried  on 
by  wind,  heat,  and  other  fuch  agents.  He  has  reafon 
to  conje£lure  that  many  general  agents  in  nature  are 
yet  unknown.  By  the  help  of  chemiftry,  he  has  found 
out  lately  a  confidera'.le  number  which  are  called  gafes, 
which  are  of  the  very  higheft  importance  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economy,  and  which,  like  the 
aromas  of  plants,  or  the  caufcs  of  contagion,  produce 
their  effe&s  without  being  vifible.  It  is  only,  too,  of 
a  late  date  that  the  celebrated  profefTor  Galvani  of  Bo¬ 
logna  has  excited  fo  much  curiofity  through  Europe,, 
by  the  difeovery  of  a  certain  ftimulus  that  reiides  in 
the  nerves,  that  paffes  along  ele&ric  conductor?,  and 
which  by  a  certain  application  of  metals  occaftons  a 
vivid  flafh  in  the  eye,  convulfes  the  body  of  a  living 
frog,  and  roufes  the  detached  limbs  into  a&ion.  The 
change  of  colour  in  the  integuments  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons  and  circumftances,  though  it  anfwer  a 
rational  and  ufeful  purpofe,  proceeds  from  a  caufe  that 
does  not  feem  to  be  very  well  known.  Even  many 
agents  which  are  not  inviftble,  nor  yet  unknown,  exert 
their  influence  in  a  fecret  manner,  fo  as  not  to  be  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  fenfes.  It  is  generally  known  that  many 
lingular  movements  of  plants  are  owing  to  heat,  many 
to  light,  and  feveral  to  moifture.  The  barley-corn  is 
often  obferved  to  creep  on  the  ground  ‘by  means  of  its 
awp;  which  dilates  and  contracts  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  moifture.  The  wild  oat,  employed  as 
an  hygrometer,  moves  through  the  barn,  travels  through 
the  fields,  nor  ceafes  to  be  changing  its  fltuation  till 
i*3  beard  fall  off,  or  till  it  meet  with  a  foil  where  it 
conveniently  may  ftrike  root.  Upon  a  fimilar  princi¬ 
ple  of  motion,  the  ingenious  Edgeworth  conftru&ed 
zn  automaton  which  moved  through  a  room  which  it 
inhabited.  It  is  eafily  conceived  how  thefe  Angular 
effects,  ariftng  from  caufes  that  are  unknown,  invili- 
ble,  or  unthought  of,  fhould  give  birth  to  the  notions 
of  witchcraft  and  of  inftindt,  and  imprefs  the  fancy 
with  an  idea  of  fomething  refembling  fenfation  and  vo¬ 
lition  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thefe  agents,  whe¬ 
ther  inviftble,  unknown,  or  unthought  of,  directed 
by  regular  and  uniform  laws  under  the  great  Au¬ 
thor  of  nature,  produce  effe&s  that  indicate  pre- 
icience,  wifdom,  and  deftgn,  and  cauftng  a  tran¬ 
sient  or  permanent  propenftty  in  the  mental  part, 
frequently  controul  by  reftftlefs  fway  the  Anite.  minds 
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that  reftde  in  matter.  Thefe  mind3,  in  a  living  bo- Irritability* 
dy,  have  generally  been  found  accompanied  with  ^ 

fome  fyftem  of  nerves ;  and  thefe  nerves  happening 
with  equal  facility  and  promptuefs  to  convey  fti- 
muli  from  the  mind  to  the  body  and  the  body  to 
the  mind,  the  great  difficulty  has  been  to  determine 
with  refpedt  to  others  when  the  action  proceeds  folely 
from  defign,  folely  from  piopenftty,  or  from  deAgn 
and  propenAty  together.  The  uniform  conduct  of  the 
brute  creation  would  feem  to  imply  that  their  mind  has  ^ 
little  of  inventive  power  ;  that  it  generally  adts  from  chiefly  from 
the  imptilfe  of  propenAty;  and  that  its  manners  are  va- propenftty. 
ried,  not  in  confequence  of  a  change  of  fentiments, 
but  from  the  induction  of  new  habit?,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  new  ftimuknts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  the  vigour 
of  mind  has  fome  relation  to  the  quantity  of  brain,  and  Vigour  of 
to  the  perfection  of  its  organization;  and  that  theniindde- 
acuunefs.of  the  different  fenfes  is  generally  proportion- 
ed  to  the  quantity  of  nerve  bellowed  on  their  organ3  (b).^^  acute’ 
Man  has  a  greater  proportion  of  brain  than  any  other  nefs  of  the 
animal  ;  but  many  an  animal  has  a  much  greater  pro-fenfesonthe 
portion  of  nerve  bellowed  on  different  organs  of  fenfe.^™^;^ 
Many  animals  have  therefore  acutcr  fenfes  than,  man  ;gaiiS< 
but  man  has  a  greater  vigour  of  mind  than  any  other 
animal  on  this  globe. 

The  brain  of  quadrupeds  is  fomewhat  Amilar  to  that 
of  man,  but  proportionally  fnialler,  and  not  perhaps  pjle  brain 
fo  well  organized.  Willis  has  obferved,  that  among  of  quadru*» 
animals  the  ftrudture  of  the  cerebrum  is  more  variable  peds 
than  that  of  the  cerebellum  ;  that  the  former  general¬ 
ly  furnilhes  nerves  to  the  voluntary  mufcles,  and  the 
latter  with  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  involuntary. 

He  has  likewife  remarked,  that  the  round  prominences 
commonly  called  the  nates  and  teftes  are  large  in  the 
quadrupeds,  which  are  aftive  and  vigorous,  and  in 
fome  meafure  able  to  procure  their  own  fubAftence  at 
birth;  that  the  tuber  annulare  is  iarg;e  in  the  quadru¬ 
peds  that  are  diftinguilhed  for  their  fagacity  ;  that 
wherever  the  tuber  annulare  is  fmall,  the  prominences 
are  large,  and  wherever  it  is  large  the  prominences 
are  fmall.  From  thefe  obfervariona  he  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  tuber  annulare  is  the  feat  of  genius, 
and  the  round  prominences  the  feat  of  what  has  been 
called  inftinft  (c). 

The  brain  of  birds  is  feemingly  the  reverfe  of  the  hu-  An* 
man  brain  ;  the  cortical  fubftance  is  the  interior,  and  the 
ventricles  are  A'cuated  in  the  white  part  on  the  outfide. 

In  the  brain  of  the  bird  there  are  no  circumvolutions 
like  the  inteftines,  no  fornix,  corpus  callofum,  nor  cor¬ 
pora  ftriata.  ...  213 

The  brain  of  Affies  is  in  many  refpe&s  Amilar  in  itsThe  brain 
ftrudture  to  the  brain  of  birds.  It  is  very  fmall  in0ffi(he&i 
proportion  to  their  body,  and  is  generally  furrounded 
with  an  oily  matter.  In  one  genus  of  Afhes,  the  ga- 
dus.  Dr  Monro  found  fpheroidal  bodies  between  the 

dura 


(b)  The  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes  depends  upon  the  readintfs  with  which  their  organs  are  affe&ed  by  ftimuli. 
-This  readinefs  depends  on  irritability.  It  is  not  neeeffarily  conne&cd  with  mind,  nor  fhould  it  ever  be  con* 

founded  with  perception,  which  in  claflical  language  AgniAes  a  property  of  the  mental  principle. 

(c)  Few  perhaps  who  have  differed  different  animals,  and  who,  beAdes  a  number  of  ftrudtures,  have  feen  a 
variety  of  tubercles  and  lobes  exifting  in  the  brain,  will  be  rafh  in  aferibing  to  any  one  of  them  one  particular 
office.  The  pineal  gland  was  for  fome  time  thought  the  feat  of  ths  foul.  It  was  afterwards  found  to  be  of- 
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dura  and  pia  mater,  and  covering  the  greater  part  of 
the  nerves  like  a  coat  of  mail.  The  two  fenfes,  feeing 
and  hearing,  in  many  fifhes  are  often  acute.  By  laying 
one  ear  on  the  water,  and  linking  the  furface  at  fome 
diftance,  this  element  is  found  to  be  a  better  conduc¬ 
tor  of  found  than  even  the  air. 

The  reptile  tribes  have  very  little  brain,  and  like  the 
fifhes  have  no  ganglions  upon  their  nerves. 

Moil  infeda  have  no  brain  at  all,  but  a  nervous  cord 
that  is  full  of  ganglions,  that  runs  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  is  denominated  the  fpinal  marrow. 
This  knotty  cord,  however,  is  not  marrow  ;  the  infed: 
has  nothing  refem'bling  a  fpine  ;  and  the  lituation  of 
the  cord  in  the  animal  is  often  not  along  the  back  but 
the  breafl.  In  the  filk-worm,  and  moll  other  infers, 
this  cord  is  in  contad  with  the  alimentary  canal ;  and 
the  firfl  ganglion,  which  is  foinetimes  called  the  brain, 
though  not  in  the  head,  divides,  in  ordertogive  a  paf- 
fagc  to  the  ftomach,  and  again  unites  in  a  fecond 
ganglion.  Swammerdam  found  in  a  fpecies  of  fnail  a 
brain  with  two  lobes,  in  contact  with  the  ftomach, 
moveable  by  mufcles,  and  without  a  fixed  place  in  the 
body. 

The  polypes  exhibit  no  appearance  of  brain  or  of 
nerve,  as  in  other  animals.  Their  fkin,  however,  is 
obferved  to  be  full  of  a  number  of  fmall  granulary 
bodies,  which  are  connected  by  a  glareous  matter  that 
refembles  a  thread.  Like  rows  of  bead-firings,  they 
extend  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  along  the 
arms.  TremHey  learned  from  a  number  of  experiments 
that  they  received  their  colour  from  the  food,  and 
therefore  fuppofed  them  to  be  veficles  or  glands.  If  not 
like  the  tuberous  nerves  of  the  infers,  they  at  leaft  are 
boc  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  nerves  of  the 
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gadus  that  are  covered  with  a  number  of  fpberoidal  Irritability* 
bodies  like  a  coat  of  mail.  ‘  —v— 

Some  things  would  infinuate  that  a  nervous  fyftera  a<£- 
does  not  feem  to  be  neceffarily  connected  with  mind,  under  other 
The  ftimnli  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  aflicn  byag;ent*  be- 
other  caufes  befides  mind.  Even  many  nerves  are  not^e5 
fubjeded  to  the  influence  of  mind;  and  the  mind  often 
by  its  own  inattention  may  lofe  the  power  which  it  ori¬ 
ginally  poffdled  over  nerves.  Many  perfons  can  move 
the  mulcies  of  the  ear,  and  others  may  have  loft  that 
power  through  negled.  After  Fontana  had  obferved 
that  the  heart  was  a  voluntary  mufcl'e  in  a  wheel  polype, 
he  learned  to  retard  and  accelerate  the  motions  of  his 
own  at  pieafure.  If  fome  nerves,  from  a  fort  of  pre- 
fciiption,  thus  ceafe  to  be  obed’ent  to  the  power  of 
mind,  others  by  frequent  fervice  and  habit  become  fo 
obedient  as  to  convey  their  ftimuli  to*  the  mufcles  al- 
moft  without  the  confeioufnefs  of  mind.  The  motions 
excited  by  the  ftimuli  of  nerves  are  in  many  cafes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rapid.  Thefe  may  be  feen  in  the  wings  of 
raoft  inieds,  but  are  molt  noticed  in  dancers,  tumblers, 
and  apes,  and  all  thofe  animals  that  are  exhibited  for 
feats  of  agility. 

The  motions  which  we  fee  excited  in  the  body  byThegrear 
the  ftimuli  of  nerves  have  often  been  fo  vigorous  and  influence  of> 
prompt,  as  to  have  torn  the  mufcle  from  the  bone,  andthe  nervet, 
to  have  broken  the  bone  itfelf.  They  often  affed  the 
organs  of  fecretion,  have  often  unhinged  the  fabric  of 
the  lyftem,  occafioned  death,  and  accounted  for  the 
miracles  that  have  been  alcribed  to  the  power  of  fancy. 

The  prompt  motions  of  what  have  been  named  fenfitive 
plants  feem  owing  to  a  different  fpecies  of  ftimuiants- 
adling  on  extremely  irritable  fibres  (d). 

In  the  animal  kingdom  all  mufcle3  in  the  time  of 

adioa 


ten  filled  with  ftony  concretions  ;  and  the  celebrated  Nuck,  inftead  of  afiigning  to  it  any  prerogative,  coo* 
tented  himfelf  with  writing  its  epitaph. 

VIATOR 
Gradum.  Sifie. 

Omnique  Conatu.  CONARIUM. 

Refpice.  Sepnltum. 

Partem.  Tui.  Corporis.  Primam. 

Ut.  dim.  Volebant. 

Animae.  Sedem. 

GLANDULAM.  PINEALEM. 

Hoc.  Seculo.  Natara.  Et.  Extindam. 

Cujus.  Majeftatem.  Splendoremque. 

Fama.  Firmarat. 

,  Opinio.  Confeivarat. 

Tamdiu.  Vixit. 

Donee.  Divinae.  Particulae.  Aura. 

Avolavcrat.  Tota. 

Lymphaque.  Limpida. 

Locum.  Suppleret. 

Abi  Sine.  Glande.  Viator. 

Lymphamque.  Ut.  Aliis.  Conario.  Concede. 

Ne  tuam  Pofteri 
Mirentur  Ignorantiam. 

(d)  In  many  inflancrs  the  prompt  motions  of  animals  feem  more  owing  to  the  irritability  of  their  fibres  than 
Co  what  has  been  called  the  fenfibility  of  their  nerves.  The  poet  was  miftaken  when  he  fuppofed  that  the 
mangled  infed  would  feel  as  fenfibly  a3  a  mangled  giant.  When  the  gad-fly  fixes  fairly  on  the  hand,  you  may-, 
cut  off  its  wings,  its  legs,  its  antennas,  and  a  part  of  the  lower  divilion  of  its  body,  without  difturbing  iia 
gratification,  or  apparently  occafioning  to  it  much  trouble* 
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trntaHhty.  adion  are  obferved  to  difcharge  a  quantity  of  their 
^aicT"""  klood  ;  and  thofe  mufcles  which  arc  naturally  white  are 
What  moft  irritable.  In  all  living  bodies,  the  irritable 

eje*  are  power  will  ceafe  to  obey  the  adion  of  a  ftimulaut  if 
irrita, either  long  or  violently  applied.  After  exercife,  there - 
*ore>  tbe  irnta^^e  fibre  requires  reft,  after  heat  cold, 
Effe&s  Cf  aafter  wakmg  deep,  before  it  again  becomes  fubmiflive 
Aim  ulus  to  the  adion  of  the  ftimulant  that  overwhelmed  it. 
when  long  q  h is  is  the  reafon  that  in  plants  and  animals  there  are 
continued.  certain  exertions  and  fundions  of  the  fyftem  that  can 
only  be  continued  at  intervals  and  feafons.  The  na¬ 
tural  ftimuli  of  involuntary  mufcles  continue  to  ad, 
and  the  mufcles  continue  to  obey  through  life. 

The  organs  of  fenfe  were  formed  to  nr  rk  the  diffe* 
ten  'ta  rence  of  ftimiffants;  yet  living  bodies  are  afFeded  by 
glvedftHntf  w^^ollt  having  eyes,  by  founds  without  having 
imprdli  n?.ears*  by  odorous  effluvia  without  having  fmell,  and  by 
rapid  bodies  without  having  tafte.  It  is  eafily  con¬ 
ceived  how  thefe  objeds,  by  their  inherent  properties 
or  motion,,  may  produce  a  confufed  fort  of  excitement 
in  every  highly  irritable  fibre.  But  the  organs  of  fenfe 
are  peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  accurate  and  diftind  im- 
preffionS  from  each  of  thefe  objeds  ;  and  thefe  diffe- 
rent  impreflions  feem  not  to  arife  from  any  difference 
Hiffeient  in  the  kind  of  nerves  by  which  they  are  received.  All 
felted*d;f"  tbe  difference  that  has  been  obferved  arifes  from  the 
ferently  by  flru&ure  of  the  organ  itfelf,  and  from  the  manner  in 
the  fame  which  the  nerve  is  diftribnted  through  it.  Oiher  parts 
ftimulus.  of  the  animal  body,  as  the  ftomach,  the  fauces,  and 
genital  organs,  arc  thus  affeded  by  particular  ftimu- 
lants;  and  many  animals,  and  even  vegetables,  may  be 
affeded  in  various  manners,  and  by  various  ftimulants, 
of  which  neither  our  feelings  nor  our  fenfes  can  give 
intimation  of  any  thing  analogous. 

^.^^ans  With  refped  to  the  feveral  organs  of  fenfe,  fome 
animals  have  many  eyes  without  any  motion,  and  fome 
animals  have  few  eyes  with  varieties  of  motion.  The 
entrance  to  the  ear  in  fome^nimals  is  from  the  mouth, 
as  happens  in  the  frog  ;  and  the  hones  of  the  ear  are 
without  the  cranium.,  as  in  fome  fifties.  The  fenfe  of 
fmelling  is  found  in  the  note  :  ihis  fenfe  is  aftoniftilng 
in  dogs;  and  even  ftieep,  in  diftingui filing  their  lambs, 
truft  to  it  more  than  to^feeing  or  hearing.  The  fenfe 
of  tafte  is  far  from  bein  g  general ;  and  the  fenfe  of  touch 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  refide  peculiarly  in  2ny  one  organ. 

Sect.  IX.  Motion . 

Mouon.  Irritability  is  one  of  the  great  fources  of  motion 
in  all  living  bodies;  and  this  power  is  brought  into  ac- 
216  tion  immediately  by  nerves  or  fome  other  ftimulants. 
Ivocomo-  Locomotion  here  is  principally  ccnfidered  ;  for  altho* 
tlon  the  kinds  of  internal  motion  employed  in  fecretion  and 

the  other  fnndions  be  as  remarkable,  in  the  eye  of  the 
philofopher  they  have  not  fo  generally  attraded  the 
attention.  Moil  animals  are  capable  by  nature  of 
changing  the  place  which  their  body  occupies  ;  for 
this  reafon  the  irritable  fibres  being  formed  into  bun¬ 
dles,  which  are  called  mufcles ,  are  in  moft  animals  attach¬ 
ed  to  bones,  cartilages,  or  hard  integuments,  which 
they  move  as  levers  :  thefe  levers,  with  their  mufcles 
attached,  are  in  moft  cafes  formed  into  wings,  fins,  and 
legs  of  various  kinds,  and  are  employed  in  performing 
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the  motions  of  flying,  fwimrnmg,  walking,  leaping,  and  Motion, 
creeping.  So  very  neceffary,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  — 
of  the  ancients,  was  one  or  other  of  thefe  inftruments  {>  V7 
to  progreffive  motion,  that  the  movement  of  the  fer-  by  fins 
pent  was  often  aferibed  to  a  preternatural  caufc,  was  wmgSJcgs* 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  incejfus  deorumy  and  procured 
to  the  animal  one  of  the  higheft  and  moft  honourable 
ranks  among  the  emblematic  kinds  of  divinities.  Even 
Mofe*  himfelf,  who  was  unwilling  to  allow  it  the  cha- By  the  elaf* 
rader  of  an  agathodeemon  or  good  genius,  was  yet  fo  tic  filing 
puzzled  at  its  being  able  to  move  without  feet,  that  oft^e body; 
he  pronounces  it  a  tool  of  the  devil;  and  fays  that  it 
was  deprived  of  its  feet  by  a  curfe  from  heaven  for  fe- 
ducing  mankind  into  idolatry.  Notwithftanding,  how-  22 9 
ever,  the  furprife  that  has  been  occafioned  by  its  fin-  By  snofcM 
gular  movement,  the  motion  of  fnails,  though  not  fof^iom^ 
rapid,  is  in  many  refpeCbs  as  extraordinary  ;  they 
adhere  by  a  certain  vifeid  fecret  on,  on  dry  ground 
tnis  fecretion  forms  a  pavement  over  which  they  dide ; 
and  they  proceed  by  the  a£lion  of  mufcles  without 
bone,  cartilage,  or  (hell,  to  which  thefe  ciufclcs  can  be 
attached. 

No  animal  walks  without  legs  or  flies  without  2?° 
wings  Ce);  but  there  are  many  that  fwim  without*^  j 
fins,  and  that  leap  and  creep  without  any  legs.  The  pends  not 
rapidity  of  movement  is  not  proportioned  to  the  num-  «nthe  num. 
her  of  inftruments  chat  are  employed:  if  the  fpout-  ber  of  in- 
fifli  be  obferved  to  move  ftowly  with  one  leg,  the  fea  envT^ed 
urchin  moves  ftiii  flower  with  many  thoufands  ;  the  Differ In t  * 
oyftcr  moves  by  fqnirting  out  water;  the  feallop  by  ways  of 
the  jerk  of  its  flit  11,  and  when  in  the  water  it  rifes  to  the 

the  fnrface  and  fails  before  the  wind.  body‘ 

Many  animals  are  formed  by  nature  to  fly,  walk  f3t 
leap,  and  fwim  :  the  fate  of  thofe  is  rather  uncommon  ofloconio-5 
whofe  mufcles  or  feet  are  by  nature  attached  to  their  tion  chan- 
integuments  ;  the  lobfter  is  obliged  to  throw  off  its£ed* 
fliell,  and  the  caterpillar  all  its  feet  with  the  /kin,  end 
in  that  fituation  to  remain  ilationary  till  it  receive  new 
inftruments  of  motion. 

Whoever  has  read  the  celebrated  work  De  Motu  Many1 
AnimaUum ,  needs  not  to  be  told  that,  betides  the  or-  things  ne- 
gans  which  are  here  mentioned,  the  Form,  the  ftruc-cefla7  to 
ture,  and  even  the  fpeeific  gravity  of  the  body,  as  de-explain  lo~ 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  bones  and  mufcles,  or  asconiotloxl* 
varied  by  air,  veficles,  and  bubbles,  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  circumftances,  arr  neceffary  to  explain  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phenomena  of  locomotion. 

As  to  vegetable  motions,  they  evidently  depend  on  Motions  of 
external  agents  :  1  he  motion  ol  the  wild  oat  has  been  vegetables, 
mentioned  ;  the  wings  of  feeds  only  fit  them  to  be 
carried  by  the  wind,  their  fpeeific  gravity  to  float  in 
the  water,  and  their  legs  or  tentacula  to  adhere  to  bo¬ 
dies  that  arc  in  motion  ;  the  Angular  motions  which 
have  been  aferibed  to  fleeping,  to  waking,  to  fenfa- 
tion,  and  volition,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  feem  on¬ 
ly  the  confequence  of  light,  heat,  moifture,  and  fuch 
ftimulants,  a&ing  invifibly  or  with  fecrec  influence  ; 
the  opening  and  doling  of  the  meteoric  flowers  are  al¬ 
ways  correfpondent  to  the  ftates  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  the  opening  and  doling  of  the  equinp&ial  and 
tropic  flowers*  to  the  light,  the  length,  or  fhortnefs  of 
the  day. 

ns 


(e)  The  fins  of  the  flying  fifti  enable  it  rather  to  (pring  thin  fly. 
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c  PDnC'Pa*  intentions  of  locomotion  are  to  pet 
Jood,  to  man  danger,  to  promote  intercourfe,  and  dif- 
perfe  the  fpecies. 

Sect.  X.  Halit. 


o  G  Y. 
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Habit  here  dev.ates  a  little  from  its  ufual  morning. 
Zl  f^oy  it  to  fignify  that  principle  in  living  bo¬ 
dies  by  which  they  accommodate  themfelves  to*  cir 
cumilance?,  affume  as  it  w-ere  a  different  nature,  an  ’ 
in  many  refpeils  undergo  a  fpecies  of  transformation 

on  veeeta-  ,  'K  Ve‘T  mUC,h  d°  f°me  individu‘lls  of  the  vegetable 
ble6;  J"be  ®ccpm°date  themfelves  to  different  fituations,  to 

i’  Va'mT’  ?ni  the  iatc  of  CHltivation,  that  thofe 
natura Ms  who  have  net  been  aceuftomed  to  nice  and 
accurate  difcnminations,  have  frequently  miftaken  the 
variations  of  the  fame  plant  forfo  many  fpecies  Thefe 
variations  may  be  daily  feen  by  exanLFng  the  pin 
as  it  grows  on  the  mountains,  in  the  valleys;,-,,  the  gar¬ 
den,  or  in  the  fields;  or  by  bringing  it  from  a  rude^in- 
,  CU.  ,U!a.ted  ,ftate>  "hen  it  fometimes  lays  afide  its  for 
oft.fc,  '  I,,J  Ch,"8“  >''<  and  flrudunc 

andimegu  «  ltUt,°"  are  ?f‘ener  ^  effefts  of  habit  and 

ments;  cumilance  then  original  conformation.  We  have 
mentioned  already  the  varying  colour  of  the  inte  m- 

vvfthti  ardrhe  PUiTr0fC  Wh!  h  'tferves  in  chamring 

vered  1  Vteaf°d  8'  ^  e.®ay  here  add>  that  animals' cq8- 

vered  with  a  down  or  hair  have  it  duck'  or  thin,  long 

orffort,  according  to  the  different  exigencies  of  ch- 

Thofe  changes  produced  on  their  body  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  others  which  are  the  caufes  of  new  taftes, 
of  n  e w  p ro pen f, ties,  and  new  manners.  At  the  Cape 

fvG;°,d  Ho,-V,  C  °flnch  indines  to  on  her  eggs 
day  and  night  l,ke  any  other  bird  ;  but  in  Senegal 
where  the  heat  is  great,  fhe  is  fomehow  difpofcAo 
eave  them  to  the  fun  during  the  day.  In  thofe  coum 
tries  where  provifiona  can  be  found  during  the  greateft 
part  of  the  year,  the  bee  gradually  lofes  the  p,  openfity 
oflaying  up  Acres  for  the  feafon  of  winteV;  Ll  n 
thofe  countries  mfefled  with  monkeys,  many  birds 
(fays  an  amufing  and  inftruftive  writer)  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  t  ufhes  and  the  clefts  of  trees 
fufpend  their  nefts  upon  (lender  twigs,  and  by  this  in¬ 
genious  device  elude  the  rapacity  of  rheir  enemies.” 
Man,  from  imitation,  is  expofed  to  a  great' number  of 
habits  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  ana  phvfical  canfes  have  in- 

genioufly  been  affigned  for  the  variety  of  his  features 
and  complexion. 


^3* 
On  man¬ 
ners  and 
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ties; 
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^periments  have  yet  been  inflated  with  a 
nknown.;  .View  to  iW  how  kr  this  accommodating  principle  in 


nature  may  be  extended  in  the  different  fpecies  of  plants 
and  animals.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Iamb  and 
the  dove  can  be  made  carnivorous;  and  that  the  hawk, 
laying  ahde  his  ferocity,  can  be  brought  by  art  to  live 
upon  grain. 

Of  ad  the  effeils  of  this  fingular  principle,  the  mol 
wonderful  are  thofe  which  are  feen  to  take  place  with 
refpeft  to  generation.  The  fail  is  far  from  being  new 
to  the  naturahft,  that  certain  animals,  oviparous  at  one 
leafon,  are  viviparous  at  another.  This  indicated  much  i4r 
ot  accommodating  power,  though  far  inferior  to  what  How  far‘! 
has  been  fince  witneffed  and  difptayed  ;  for  who  from  ^ccommo,; 
all  this  could  fufra,  that  any'  animal  which  ufually  rfp^to 
propagates  by  an  intercourfe  of  fexes,  could  in  any  cir- generation, 
cumilance  accommodate  fo  far  as  to  multiply  its  fpe- 
cies  another  way  Bonnet  of  Geneva,  however,  has 
cm  covered,  that  the  puceron  or  vine  fretter,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  propagates  by  an  intercourfe  of  fexes,  is  not 
only  oviparous  at  one  period  and  viviparous  at  another 
hut  in  all  ctfes  where  the  union  of  the  fexes  is  not  to 
be  obtained,  can  eafily  accomplifh  all  the  purpofes  of 
generation  without  it.  Similar  experiments  have  likc- 
Wifc  proved,  that  many  plants  can  bring  to  maturity  a 
productive  leed,  though  the  male  parts  of  che  flower  be 
defxroyed  before  they  can  in  the  ufual  way  have  any 
impregnating  effect  on  the  female.  In  thi*  cafe  the 
conclnhoas  drawn  have  been  fomewhnt  new.  From 
thefe  experiments  it  lias  been  inferred,  that  the  fexual 
lylte  n  is  ill-founded,  and  that  mod  ofthe  learned  na¬ 
turalists  of  Europe  are  on  this  fubjeft  labouring  at 
prefent  under  a  miftake.  This  reafoning,  however  iS 
not  fatisiadtory  :  for  why,  ic  might  be  *fked,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  more  than  in  the  animal,  fhould 
the  mode  of  generation  be  neoeffarily  uniform  ?  Tho’ 
fome  plants  may,  like  fome  animals,  propagate  with- 
out  fexual  diltmCtions,  the  conclufion  is  not  logical 
that  thefe  diftm&ions  are  nfelefs  in  all ;  and  though 
fome  few  may,  in  particular  inftances,  propagate  with¬ 
out  that  impregnation  to  which  they  were  aceuftomed 
will  any  one  dem@nftrate,  that  accommodating  nature 
does  not  here  as  in  the  puceron  adopt  a  new  method 
to  accomplifh  her  defigns? 

In  all  living  bodies,  it  frequently  happens  that  feve- 
ral  charadleriftic  diftindtions,  as  the  colour,  the  fea- Mingle 
tures,  and  a  number  of  difeafes  that  are  originaUy  the  famct‘m« 
ettefls  of  cireumftance,  do  at  laft  become  lo  fixed  in  P,0haS»t=*- 
the  fyflem,  that  they  are  afterwards  tranfmitted  to  po- 
iterity  through  fome  generations  (  f).  With  regard 
to  animals  thefe  fails  are  well  known  ;  and  as  to  ve¬ 
getables,  it  has  been  obferved  by  a  pupil  0f  Linmens, 
that  the  apple-trees  which  are  fent  from  Britain  to 
New  England  bloffom  at  firll  too  early  for  the  climate, 

and. 


neaions?  *  How  raoy  mlhtT.%* 'St.aTn  “  I""1' 

features,  mean  underftandings,  and  forbidding  tempers  m  r'  7  fc;rb"VC  hablts>  def°rmed  perfons,  difagreeable 
and  mind,  there  are  few  that  may  not  in  fome  Le  f  'pePtlnff  tbe  "lore  extraordinary  propertiea  of  bodv 
willing  that  what  is  very  cminen/ffou II  L  l  to  *?  ; !  ^  »£ure  feeisS 

... « ».=t.  tmmt,  o,  „  ,'.l0  „iIdi  ,k„  eta; 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

and  bear  no  fruit ;  and  that  it  is  only  after  fome  years 
that  they  conform  to  their  fituation  :  and  this  circum; 
ftance,  by  the  way,  explains  why  roots  and  feeds  germi¬ 
nate  fooner  when  brought  from  foutherft  than  when 
they  are  brought  from  northern  latitudes.  The  very 
permanency  of  thefe  effe&s  has  often  been  the  caufe  of 
much  confufion  and  error  in  philofophy  :  for  the  na- 

■  i •  n  •  n  l  ■ ..I.  .  rinall. 


*43  h  turalift,  miftaking  the  lading  though  temporary  quali- 
refultof  ex* ties  of  habit  for  the  real  and  effential  qualities  of  fpe- 
periments  cies,  has  not  unfrequently  drawn  conclufions  from  his 
ddufive,  experiments  that  have  feen  contradifted  by  fimilar  ex¬ 
periments  in  other  circumftances.  This  is  one  of  the 
obvious  reafons  why  experiments  exhibit  fo  many  in- 
con  fide  a  cies  and  contradictions,  and  why  we  fire  amu- 
fed  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  vifionary  theories  about 
the  properties  of  living  bodies. 

*44  From  not  attending  to  the  numerous  circumftances 

At\d  rc- that  Induce  habit8>  and  to  tliat  £encral  accommodating 
Tcriptions  .principle  in  living  bodies,  many  medical  preferiptions 
often  dan-  are  found  to  be  not  only  ufclefs  but  mrfehievous ;  and 
many  parents,  by  ftudying  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  children,  bring  on  habits  that  prove  the  fonrces 
of  perpetual  ficknefs  or  the  certain  prefages  of  an  early 
death. 

The  accommodating  principle  is  one  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  irritability.  Its  various  effe&s  arife  from 
the  actions  of  different  flimulants  on  the  irritable  fibre ; 
and  the  after-duration  of  thefe  effe&s,  from  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  irritable  fibre,  become  habltnal  from 
the  frequently  repeated  a&ion  of  the  ftimulants. 

The  defign  of  this  accommodating  principle  is  to  fit 
both  the  plant  and  the  animal  for  a  more  extenfive  and 
a  more  varied  range  of  exiftence. 


gerous. 


*45. 

Iu  origin; 
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Sect.  XI.  Transformation. 

Transfor.  More  remarkably  ftriking  than  any  of  thofe  chan- 
mation  ges  to  which  the  plant  and  animal  are  expofed,  from 
the  variations  of  habit  or  the  change  *of  integuments, 
are  thofe  alterations  which  they  undergo  from  meta- 
morphofis  or  transformation.  It  has  indeed  been  af- 
ferted,  that  thefe  alterations  confift  in  throwing  off 
certain  temporary  coverings  or  envelopes  :  but  there 
is  here  a  want  of  precifion  in  the  ideas,  and  confe- 
quently  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  exprefiion.  The 
fame  perfons  who  make  this  affertion  inform  us,  that 
caterpillars  change  their  fkin,  and  many  of  them  even 
feveral  times,  previous  to  the  period  of  their  transfor¬ 
ms  mation.  Transformation,  therefore,  and  a  change  of 
Wot  merely  integuments,  by  their  own  conceffions,  are  different 
a  change  offings.  The  truth  is,  transformation  frequently  takes 

cnviloDe?  Place  independent  of  any  change  of  m teguments ;  and. 
envelopes.  ^  a  ch.mge  ()f  the  integuments  without 

transformation  or  any  appearance  of  a  new  form  :  but 
a  new  form  or  change  of  appearance  v.  always  implied 
in  metamorphofis  or  transformation,  lhis  new  form 
is  fometimes  cccafioned  by  a  change  of  fhape,  confift- 
enev,  and  colour  ;  as  when  the  lobes  of  a  feed  are  con- 
In  What  it  verted  into  feminal  leaves.  It  is  fometimes  occafioned 
confift  s,  and  a  change  of  proportions  among  the  parts:  the  pro - 
different  vortlcmz  of  a  fetus,  every  one  fees,  are  different  from 
kind,otlt-  thofe  of  a  full  grown  man;,  and  the  painter,  merely 
by  obferving  the  proportions,  reprefents  a  child,  a 
dwarf,  and  a  giant,  on  the  fame  feale.  It  is  fome- 
jtimes  occafioned  by  the  addition  of  new  organs ,  as 
whsn  the  emmet  receives  wijrgs,  and  the  plume  of  the 


feed  is  fed  by  new  roots  ftriking  into  the  ground  *  or  Transfer- 

it  is  occafioned  by  a  change  of  both  the  form  and  the  _ ^  » 

organs,  and  their  mode  of  operation,  as  happens  re¬ 
markably  in  fome  infefts  :  for  though  all  living  bo¬ 
dies,  plants  and  animals  without  exception,  undergo 
partial  or  general  transformations,  yet  thefe  changes  $50 
are  chiefly  obfervable  among  infeas.  Many  mfeasTransfor- 
appear  to  confift  of  two  diftina  animal  bodies  one  04 

within  the  other :  the  exterior,  a  creature  of  an  ugly 
form,  refiding  in  the  water  or  under  the  earth,  bre.  th- 
ing  by  gills  or  fometimes  by  trachea  projecting  from 
the  tail,  poffelfing  a  voracious  and  groveling  appetite, 
and  having  a  fyftera  of  fanguiferous  veffels  that  circu¬ 
lates  the  blood  towards  the  head.  When  all  its  parts 
decay  and  fall  off,  the  creature  inclofed  fucceeds  in  its  * 
ftead  :  this  often  is  an  animal  of  a  different  form,  ge¬ 
nerally  lives  in  a  different  element,  feeds  on  a  different 
fpecies  of  food,  has  different  inftruments  of  motion, 
different  organs  of  fenfe,  different  organs  of  refpira- 
tion,  and  differently  fituated;  and  being  endowed  with 
the  parts  of  generation,  inclines  to  gratify  the  fexual 
propenfity,  atod  produces  an  embryo  which  becomes 
like  the  firft,  and  from  which  afterwards  in  procefs  of 
time  a  creature  is  evolved  fimilar  to  itfelf.  *5* 

If  the  embryo  or  egg  be  depofited  on  a  leaf,  the  Accommn- 
leaf  frequently  is  obferved  to  bend,  to  wrap  it  in  folds 
intended  for  the  purpofe,  and  to  protect  it  from  >nju-p£nts  an(1 
ries  and  danger.  If  depofited  in  the  body  01  an  am- 
mal  or  plant,  they  accommodate  themfelves  to  its  wants 
and  neceflities,  and  furnifti  1  tumour  which  ferves  it 
for  a  nidus,  and  befides,  like  an  uterus,  fupplies  it 
with  nouriihment  ;  and  if  depofited  in  the  body  of  an 
infeCt,  the  creature  provides  for  the  future  deftination 
of  its  young  charge  with  ail  the  tender  care  of  a  pa¬ 
rent,  and  then  dies.  .  e 

Thefe  circumftances,  added  to  the  great  variety  ofr)  fficult  < 
forms  which  infers  affume,  render  it  fometimes 


,  t  >  know  the 

cult  to  know  who  is  the  parent.  We  cannot,  tor  »n-^arents 

ftance,  pronounce  with  certainty  wh®  is  the  true  parent  nrtf&s. 
of  the  gtrtdius,  known  by  the  name  of  the  feta  equtna>  or 
hair  eel.  A^fct  of  experiments,  which  we  once  began 
with  a  view  to  throw  fome  light  on  the  fubje£t,  were 
interrupted  unfortunately  by  an  accident,  and  we  have 
not  fince  had  leifure  to  refume  them.  We  learned 
only,  from  a  number  of  obfervations,  that  certain  black 
beetles  about  the  end  of  the  fummer  months  have  the 
ftrongeft  propenfity  to  run  into  the  water,  where  they 
foon  die;  and  that  one  or  two,  and  fometimes  three  or 
more,  of  thofe  eels  gradually  drop  from  the  beetle  by  the 
anus.  Whether  other  infe&s  provide  for  the  gorchus  in 
this  manner  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine.  ^ 

The  tranfmutations  of  fome  animals  are  molt  ob-when 
fervable  in  the  uterus  and  egg.  Some  early  transfor- transform* 
inations  of  the  chick  may  be  feen  in  the  plate 
ing  to  this  article  ;  and  anatomy  has  often  witneffed  infoaieani, 
the  change  which  happens  at  birth  with  refpect  to  cir-  mak# 
culation,  refpiration,  digeftion,  and  the  other  func* 

If  the  reader  wifh  to  be  much  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  transformations  of  infers,  he  will  derive 
information  and  pleafure  from  consulting  the  plates 
and  memoirs  of  Reaumur.  If  he  wifh  to  know  their 
intimate  ftru&uie,  the  laborious  Swammerdam  can  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  a  new  and  amufing  fpecies  of  anatomy. 

This  laft  author  had  before  Reaumur  defined  and  de- 
^  lcribed 
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Transfer-'  ferihed  th e  kinds  of  tranfmuUtions  among  infers  and 
mation  f0me  other  animals.  He  has  fhown  fimilar  tranfmuta- 
^  tions  in  plants;  and  in  plate  46  of  his  Book  of  Nature, 

Similar  has  compared  the  frog  and  the  clove  July-flower  under 
transforma  their  fix  different  forms. 

In  ail  living  bodies  poffeffed  of  mind,  the  changes 
of  form,  as  well  as  the  change  of  habit  and  of  age,  are 
ufually  accompanied  with  new  propenfities,  appetites, 
and  paflions.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  we 
ought  not  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  temper  in  either 
wtthnew  brain  or  *ke  nervon8  fyfiem  ;  or  to  imagine,  that 
propenfi-  the  propenfities,  appetites,  and  paflions,  are  properties 
ties,  &c.  of  mind  :  they  feem  only  affe&ions  happening  to  mind 

s56  in  confequence  of  ftimuli  and  organic  ftru&ure. 

Is  an  evolu-  Microfcopic  obfervations  having  demonftrated,  that 
tion  of  parts  aii  the  forms  of  the  plant  and  animal  exifted  previouf- 
y  nutn-  jy  jn  ^  feed  Qr  cmkry0^  transformation  nmft  be 
owing  entirely  to  the  evolution  of  the  different  parts 
by  means  of  nutrition. 

What  nature  intends  by  transformation,  we  pretend 
©f  transfor-not  to  fay  .  hy  means  of  transformation  different 
mation.  element8  are  peopled,  the  different  feafon9  varioufly 
adorned,  and  animated  nature  wonderfully  diverfified 
without  a  multiplication  of  beings. 
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dudions,  and  for  thofe  changes  of  ftru&ure  and  of 
form  which  for  a  while  continue  hereditary  from  the 
influence  of  habit.  They  objed  to  others,  that  all 
the  parts  of  a  living  body  are  mutually  depend- No/ xhc 
ent  on  one  another,  and  that  they  muff  neceffarily  production 
have  been  coeval  or  exifted  at  once.  But  though  ofmon" 
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Sect.  XU.  Generation .  - 

Many  of  the  caufes  which  contribute  to  thes for¬ 
mation  of  a  living  body  have  hitherto  eluded  human 
refearch  ;  may  in  all  probability  never  be  difeovered  ; 
and  perhaps  arc  beyond  human  comprehenfion.  Some 
philofophers,  confidering  the  extreme  divifibility  of 
bodies  were  mattcr’  anc^  learning  from  the  microfcope  that  trans¬ 
formed  at  formation  is  but  the  developement  of  certain  part9  that 
once,  and  previoufly  exifted,  have  thence  imagined  that  genera* 
brought  in- tion  is  fomewhat  analogous;  that  all  regularly  orga- 
nifed  bodies  received  their  form  at  the  beginning ; 
that  the  firft  of  every  genus  and  fpecies  contained  by 
involution  the  numerous  millions  of  fucceeding  genera¬ 
tions;  and  that  the  union  of  the  two  fexes  gives  only 
a  ftimnlus,  and  brings  into  view  forms  that  had  exifted 
fince  the  world  began. 

This  hypothecs  has  attempted  to  explain  a  thing 
that  is  unknown  by  what  muft  for  ever  remain  incom- 
prehenfible  to  the  human  mind  in  its  prefent  ftate. 
It  appeals  abfurdly  from  observation  to  conje&ure  ; 
and  fuppofes  that  bodies  which  are  originally  brought 
into  view,  which  are  daily  augmented,  frequently  re¬ 
paired,  and  fometimes  renewed  by  organic  adtion,  do 
neverthelefs  in  their  firft  formation  require  an  effort 
fuperior  to  what  omnipotent  power  is  able  to  perform 
by  fecondary  agents. 

Had  the  fupporters  of  this  hypothefis  conftdered 
that  many  herbaceous  plants  produce  new  flowers 
when  the  firft  fet  are  untimely  cut  off,  that  lob- 
fters  and  many  a  fpecies  of  infe&  renew  their  limbs, 
and  that  certain  polypes  can  raife  fo  perfe&  ve¬ 
getable  forms  as  to  puzzle  the  natural  ft  whether 
or  not  he  fhould  clafs  them  under  plants  ;  they  would 
rot  furely  have  preferibed  fnch  bounds  to  omnifeient 
wifdom  and  almighty  power,  or  declared  with  fuch 
confidence  what  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  fpeak  with 
the  vulgar,  muft  neceffarily  perform  by  his  own 
hands,  or  what  be  may  intruft  to  fecondary  caufes  re¬ 
gulated  by  bis  laws. 

Thefe  pbilofophers  will  find  it  difiicult  to  account 
in  a  very  fatisfa&ory  manner  for  monftrous  pro- 
Vol.  XIV.  Fart  II. 
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every  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  afeertain^^ 
which  of  the  vital  organs  are  prior  and  which  pofterior  * 
in  a  living  body  has  proved  unfuccefsful,  it  has  not 
been  demonftrated  that  either  themfelvea  or  their  -g 
fun&ions  are  coeval.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  beProceedson 
plainly  demonftrated  from  observation,  that  the  lungs queftion- 
and  the  ftomach  do  not  begin  to  perform  their  func-ab*e  <iaU* 
tions  fo  early  as  the  heart  and  the  vafcular  fyflem  ; 
that  the  heart  and  its  fyftem  perform  their  fun&ion3, 
even  with  fome  confiderable  changes,  immediately 
after  birth  ;  that  the  vegetable  tribes  are  without 
nerves  5  and  that  brain  and  nerves  in  the  animal  ♦ 
kingdom  perform  more  and  more  of  their  fun&fons 
as  the  fyftem  approaches  towards  maturity.  It  has 
even  been  fhown  that  bones  will  unite,  and  the  limbs 
of  an  animal  continue  to  be  nourifhed  without  nerves ; 
that  there  is  a  principle  of  life  in  the  blood  ;  that  the 
heart  will  a&  under  other  ftimuli  befides  that  of  nerves; 
and  that  found  logic  does  by  no  means  require  us  to 
fuppofe  that  the  firft  a&ionsofthe  festal  heart,  or  the 
pun&um  faliens,  are  owing  to  the  influence  of  ftimuli 
from  the  brain,  or  that  the  brain  muft  have  exifted 
when  the  heart  firft  moved. 

Although  the  minutenefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  Embryo 
parts  may  prevent  us  from  feeing  the  firft  gradual  for-fw,med  by 
mation  of  the  embryo,  yet  every  obfervation  conoho-^^ry 
rates  the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  by  fecondary  caufes, CaU  C*‘ 
and  through  the  medium  of  organic  powers.  ^ 

It  has  been  rfked,  whether  or  not  is  the  embryo  By  o'J  of 
formed  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  fexes?  or  is  the  fexes 
it  formed  entirely  by  the  one,  and  brought  into  a<ftionor  botli* 
by  a  ftimulus  from  the  other?  The  former  of  thefe 
queftions  fuppofes  that  each  of  the  fexes  has  a  feminal 
fluid  ;  that  fome  mixture  takes  place  in  the  uterus, 
and  produces  an  embryo,  in  the  fame  manner  that  a 
neutral  fait  affumes  a  certain  and  determinate  form. 

The  notion  implies  fome  general  and  confufed  idea  of 
chemical  combination  ;  but  does  not  befpeak  a  very 
clear  head,  profound  refle&ion,  or  much  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  properties  of  living  bodies.  266 

For  a  lung  time  paft  the  moll  rational  phyfioIogiftsTbe  °pb 
have  generally  agreed  that  the  embryo  is  formed  gra-!j?nof 
dually  and  flowly  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  fexes, crates)  Her* 
not  by  chemical  combination  and  mixture,  but  avey,  and 
fyftem  of  organs,  directed  by  laws  and  prompted  byrheirf°l- 
Itimuli,  with  many  of  which  we  are  yet  unacquainted. lovvtrs' 

From  the  great  Hippocrates  downwards  to  Aquapen- 
dens  and  Harvey,  the  credit  of  furnifhing  the  feet  A 
•mbryo  was  almoft  universally  given  to  the  females  of 
thofe  animals  which  are  named  oviparous.  Among 
the  viviparous,  appearances  were  fuch,  that  the  female 
was  left  to  conteft  it  with  the  male.  At  laft  the  eclat  267 
of  Leeuwenhoek’s  difeoveries  feemed  to  put  an  end  toOfHammcj 
all  doubts  entertained  upon  the  fubjcdL  He  very Becuwen- 
plainly  faw  through  his  microfcope  that  very  great iheir’fol-? 
profufion  of  particles  that  move  to  and  fro  with  ama- lowers, 
zing  tapidity  in  the  male  femen.  Upon  this  he  em¬ 
braced  the  doftrine  of  Hamrae,  who  had  feen  them 
before,  and  fuppofed  from  their  motions  that  thefe  par¬ 
ticles  were  not  only  animalcules,  but  the  principles  or 
4  X  rudiments 
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rudiments  of  that  animal  in  whom  they  were  formed, 
and  that  they  were  depofited  in  the  uterus  of  the  fe¬ 
male  only  to  be  nourifhed  and  augmented  in  fize. 

What  raifed  fufpicions  again  ft  this  theory  were  the 
numerous  animalcules  difcoverable  by  the  microfcope 
in  other  fluids,  and  that  vaft  profufion  of  young  em¬ 
bryos  in  thofe  cafes  where  never  more  than  one  or  two 
arrive  at  maturity.  It  was  an  objection  to  it,  that 
fome  females  had  been  impregnated  where  the  hymen 
remained  unbroken,  and  where  the  vulva  had  been 
fhut  fo  clofely  as  to  leave  only  a  paffage  for  the  urine. 
The  male  femen  in  thefe  inftances  could  have  reached 
only  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  It  was  another*,  that 
in  all  birds  which  have -no  intrant  penis  the  male  femen 
is  never  fent  farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  vulva,  and 
that  a  Angle  aft  of  the  male  impregnates  the  whole 
eggs  of  the  ovarium.  A  third  objection  is  the  pollen 
of  flowers,  which  is  not  applied  immediately  to  the 
feed,  but  often  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  veffel  in  which 
it  is  contained.  A  fourth  may  be  taken  from  frogs 
and  fiflies,  and  all  thofe  animals  whofe  eggs  are  im¬ 
pregnated  after  emifiion.  And,  laftly,  Haller  had  ob¬ 
served  the  pullet  completely  formed  in  thofe  eggs  that 
were  not  fecundated. 

Suppofing  animalcules  in  every  kind  of  prolific  fe¬ 
men,  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  this  femen  under¬ 
goes  a  change  before  it  can  he  applied  to  the  embryo. 
The  femen  of  the  frog  is  diflolved  in  water  ;  and  that 
which  is  inje&ed  difappearing  fuddenly  after  coition, 
would  feem  to  intimate,  that  in  thofe  animals  which 
have  been  examined  it  had  met  with  a  folvent  fome- 
where  in  the  uterus,  and  produced  ic3  effedl  after  the 
change.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  pretty  generally 
known,  that  the  embryo  does  not  commence  its  ex- 
iftence  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  De  Graaf  obferved 
it  on  its  paffage  down  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  he  faw  the 
place  where  it  fir  ft  began  in  the  tefticle  of  the  female  ; 
and  cafes  have  occurred  where  it  has  miffed  the  Fallo¬ 


pian  tube,  where  it  has  fallen  into  the  abdomen,  where 
the  placenta  has  been  formed,  and  the  foetus  has  grown 
270  among  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly. 

More  gene-  From  thefe  fadls  it  has  been  concluded,  notwith- 
rally  adopt*  ftan(5ing  fome  feeble  objeft ions,  that’the  female  tefticles 
^  are  real  ovaries  containing  eggs ;  that  thefe  eggs  are 

brought  into  action  by  the  ftimulating  power  of  the 
male  femen,  which  is  fometimes  thrown  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  fometimes  applied  only  to  its  mouth, 
W  and  fometimes  fprinkled  over  the  egg  after  emifiion. 
Difference  »p^e  principal  difference,  therefore,  that  occurs  between 
between  ovipar0us  and  viviparous  animals,  confidered  as  fuch, 
and  vWiL  appears  to  be  this :  the  former  are  accuftomed  to  eje& 
rous  ani-  their  embryo  before  it  efcapes  from  the  membranes  of 

imls  and  the  egg  ;  the  latter  retain  it  long  in  the  uterus  until  it 

plant*.  acqUire8  a  considerable  fize,  until  the  membranes  can 
hold  it  no  longer,  and  then  eje&  it  when  the  membranes 


are  burft.  A  plant  13  oviparous  when  it  yields  feed  ;  Genera* 
viviparous  when  it  produces  a  gem,  a  bud,  a  bulb,  or  1  on- 
an  eyed  root.  The  membranes  of  the  feed  being  re- 
moved,  an  incipient  embryo  is  fecn  through  the  mi- 
crofeope.  .  2?z 

Some  animals,  according  to  the  feafon,  ejed  the  Some  anb 
embryo  inclofed  in  its  membranes,  or  retain  it  in  the  ma*s  0V'Pa; 
uterus  till  the  membranes  are  broken.  Thefe  are  ™us  an<i 
the  animals  which  are  faid  to  be  oviparous  at  one  pe-  vlParous#  I 
riod  and  viviparous  at  another.  The  fpider-flies  re¬ 
tain  their  young  till  they  be  as  large  as  the  natural 
fize  of  their  own  bodies,  and  have  undergone  all  their 
transformations  within  the  expnnfile  membranes  of  the 
egg,  and  an  uterus  as  expanfile  as  the  ftomach  of  a 

ferpent*  .  .  .  VS 

In  moft  cafes  generation  requires  a  temporary  union  Union  of 

of  two  fexes  :  but  it  has  been  faid,  that  in  Senegal  the  fexes. 
there  is  a  fpecies  of  fhell-fifh  among  whom  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  joint  work  of  three  individuals.  In  our 
own  country,  too,  three  frogs  are  frequently  obferved 
adhering  together,  though  the  labours  of  the  third  have 
generally  been  thought  more  officious  than  neccffary. 

In  fome  animals  the  fexual  union  is  almoft  inftantaneous. 

It  conftitutes  nearly  the  bufinefs  of  life  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  the  ephemeron;  and  the  male  both  of  the  frog  and  toad 
often  continues  on  the  back  oPthe  female  not  for  hours 
and  for  daysonly  but  for  fome  weeks.  Upon  examination 
it  has  been  found,  that  with  bis  f®re-feet  he  affifts  the 
female  to  protrude  her  eggs  through  the  windings  of 
the  ovidudl;  and  when  they  at  laft  arrive  at  the  anus,  a 
fpecies  of  the  toad  has  been  obferved  to  draw  them  out 
with  his  hind  legs.  Thefe  anjmals  were  probably  the 
firft  of  the  mafeuline  gender  who  pradifed  this  art. 

But  due  honour  has  not  been  aferibed  to  the  difeo- 
verers.  In  former  days,  the  generous  and  grateful 
fpirit  of  the  ancients  made  them  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  different  animals  for  the  arts  of 
bleeding,  clyftering,  and  purging  ;  but  fuch  is  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  modern  times,  that  many  write  only  to 
claim  the  difeoveries  of  others.  On  this  account  we 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  many  accoucheurs,  in  puh- 
liftiing  encomiums  on  their  own  merit,  have  invidioufty 
concealed  the  fuperior  pretenfions  of  the  obftetrical 
toad. 

Among  all  living  bodies  the  two  fexes  are  generally  Differ^* 
fimilar  ;  and  the  male  fex  generally  diftinguifhed  by  fu-  appearance 
perior  ftrength,  beauty,  and  courage.  The  law, however,  the  tw<> 
does  not  hold  univerfally.  The  females  of  fome  car-  ^exes* 
nivorous  animals,  who  are  left  by  the  male  to  provide 
for  their  offspring,  are  larger,  ftroager,  and  more  fe¬ 
rocious  than  he.  Among  fome  infefls  the  male  and 
female  have  no  fimilarity  even  in  form.  The  male  of 
the  glow-worm  is  a  beetle,  which  flies  in  the  dark,  and 
is  attra&cd  not  by  the  form,  but  the  brilliancy  of  hi8 
miftrefs  (g).  The  female  gall  infedl  is  a  large  mafs  like  a 

vegetable 


(g)  Such  glowing  beauty  allures  enemies  as  well  as  lovers.  u  In  Jamaica,  in  fome  feafons  of  the  year, 
(fays  Dr  Darwin),  the  fire-flies  are  feen  in  the  evenings  in  great  abundance.  When  they  fettle  on  the  ground, 
the  bull-frog  greedily  devours  them  ;  which  feems  to  have  given  origin  to  a  curious,  though  cruel,  method  of 
deftroying  thefe  animals :  If  red-hot  pieces  of  charcoal  he  thrown  towards  them  in  the  duik  of  the  evening, 
they  leap  at  them,  and,  baftily  fwallowing  them,  are  burnt  to  death.”  Botanic  Garden .  From  this  fa£t  the 
romantic  moralift  and  fpiritualizer  might  derive  fome  hints  for  amufing  declamation ;  and  in  their  diffuafives 
might  plaufibly  demonftrate,  that  in  moft  cafes  beauty  is  fatal  to  the  objedt  beloved,  to  the  lover,  and 
deftroyer.  5 
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vegetable  excrefc'ence,  without  locomotion  ;  the  male 
a  fmull  fly  full  of  adivity.  The  one  is  as  unlike  to 
the  other  as  a  Harpy  to  a  Venus,  and  as  difproportion- 
ed  in  point  of  bulk  as  a  horfe  to  an  elephant. 

In  many  animals  the  diftindions  of  fex  are  concealed 
in  the  body.  When  any  of  their  parts  are  placed  ex¬ 
ternally,  or  protruded  occafionally,  the  male  parts  are 
ufually  prominent,  and  the  female  hollow,  in  order  to 
receive  them.  In  the  acari,  however,  in  many  flies, 
and  a  few  hornets,  the  cafe  is  reverfed  ;  the  female 
parts  fuffer  ere&ion,  and  the  male  part3  are  open  and 
hollow  for  their  reception. 

The  external  fituation  of  thefe  parts  is  very  much 


varied  in  different  animals.  In  many  worms  it" is  near 
to  the  head.  It  is  often  upon  the  fide  of  the  fnail ; 
near  to  the  bread  in  the  female  of  the  dragon-fly.  It 
is  at  tiie  extremity  of  the  antennae  in  the  male  fpi* 
der.  The  vulva  enters  from  the  redum  in  birds.  Its 
common  fltuation  in  moll  animals  is  well  known. 
—The  male  penis,  where  there  is  one,  is  fome- 
times  found  to  enter  the  vulva,  and  fometimes  not  : 
it  is  fometimes  imperforated,  fometimes  forked,  fome¬ 
times  ^  double,,  fometimes  fiefhy,  fometimeB  bony, 
fometimes  ftraight,  fometimes  winding  fpiraliy  like 
a  ferew,  fometimes  with  a  knob  and  fometimes  with 
a  point  at  its  extremity,  according  to  che  kinds  and 
varieties  of  animals. 

Few  individuals  have  more  than  one  fex.  Many 
fnails,  however,  are  androgynous,  and  have  two.  In 
copulation  they  perform  the  office  of  two  fexes,  and 
are  mutually  impregnated  f.  This  circumftance  has 
often  led  the  fenfualift  to  wifh  that  he  were  a  fnail. 
-  -  -  With  equal  reafon  the  Epicure  might  wifh  to  be  one 

p.  X-  ch.  9.  of  thofe  worms  that  imbibe  by  abforbents,  and  fuck 
in  nourifliment  by  a  thoufand  mouths.  The  organs 
employed  may  be  more  in  number,  the  continuance  of 
their  function  may  be  much  longer,  and  yet  the  gra¬ 
tification  may  be  lefs.  The  difereet  beauty  can  afford 
a  million  of  pkafures  to  her  lover  which  no  fnail  or 
fenfualift  enjoys,  and  which  proftitution  can  never 
yield. 

The  male  and  female  parts  of  the  vegetable  are 
fometimes  both  on  the  fame  flower,  fometimes  on 
Separate  flowers,  and  fometimes  even  on  different  plants 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  Befides  the  flower,  another  organ 
of  generation  is  found  in  vegetables.  This  is  the  co¬ 
rona,  from  which  the  buds  and  branches  proceed.  It 
is  a  fubflance  between  the  pith  and  the  ligneous 
circles,  and  from  =which  the  diametral  infertments 
diverge. 

The  corona  is  moll  confpicuous  at  the  time  when  it 
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leration  ge*^en^8/ort^  ^loots*  A°wer  comes  forth  only  at 

hange,  and  ^  be  time  when  the  feed  is  to  be  formed;  and  the 
ometimes  tefticles  and  ovaries  of  thofe  animaE  which  procreate 
lifapptfar.  jonly  at  flated  periods  are  diminiffied  in  fize,  and  fome¬ 
times  difappear,  till  the  genial  feafon.  Even  fome 
females,  when  they  ceafe  to  be  prolific,  as  the  pheafant, 
for  inftance,  affume  many  marks  of  the  other  fex,  as 
if  their  former  fex  had  been  affumed  only  fdr  a  while 
and  to  anfwer  fome  temporary  purpofe. 

In  all  animals  the  incipient  embryos  arc  perhaps 
Reuters,  and  the  fex  determined  according  to  the  pre¬ 
dominancy  of  the  male  or  female  ffimuluson  the  parts. 
It  would  not  a  little  confirm  this  opinion,  were  the  ob- 


o  l  o  G  Y. 

fervation  to  be  well  founded,  that  certain  bulls  arc  very 
apt  to  beget  males  and  others  females,  and  that  certain 
cows  which  have  females  always  when  they  are  young 
bring  forth  males  when  they  grow  old.  The  different  Incipie°nt 
proportions  of  males  and  females  in  different  climates  embryo* 
might  alfo  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  dodrine.  It  is  noPerhaPs 
obje&ion  to  it  that  the  order  of  male  and  female  births  neuter4> 
in  the  fame  family  is  often  irregular.  The  proportional 
force  of  the  two  flimuh  will  naturally  be  different  at 
different  times.  It  may  depend  on  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  fluid  fecreted,  upon  the  difference  of  ar¬ 
dour  in  the  parties,  on  the  fancy,  the  paflions,  the 
particular  ftate  of  the  fyftem  at  the  time,  and  a  thou¬ 
fand  circumftances,  befides  the  age,  and  the  ufual  or 
general  habit  of  the  body.  We  mean  only  to  infer  at 
prefent,  that  wherever  a  male  or  female  is  produced 
the  ftimulus  of  that  particular  fex,  whatever  was  the 
caufe,  had  during  the  time  of  coition  and  conception 
acquired  the  afcendency  over  the  parts  that  were  to 
become  fexual  in  the  embryo.  We  cannot  fo  readily 
anfwer  the  queftion,  Why  the  offspring  Ihould  poffefs 
the  form  and  difpofitions  of  one  parent,  and  the  fex  of 

*“5  ?h5I  ?  In  th‘3  Ca.fe  the  dffferent  ftimuli  may  have 
atted  differently  on  different  parts  ;  in  the  cafe  of  her¬ 
maphrodites,  which  are  very  common  in  the  horfe,  the 
ajs,  the  cow,  and  the  Iheep,  the  two  parents  feem  to 
divide  the  form,  the  fex,  and  the  difpofitions,  equally 
between  them.  ' 

/The  particular  caufe  which  excites  the  orgafmus  i*  Fenfak  or. 
the  female  organs  is  not  afcercained.  That  vifcousgafmus.j 
fluid  which  young  lafcivious  females  ejed  when  fond 
of  the  male,  is  chiefly  a  fecretion  from  the  glands  of 
the  vagina,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts.  In  fome  refpeds  it  appears  to  be  iimi- 
lar  to  thofe  periodical  difeharges  of  females  which  fre¬ 
quently  affume  the  ered  poliure  ;  and  thefe  difeharges 
being  ufually  difeontinued  during  che  times  of  preg¬ 
nancy  and  fuckling,  we  muff  fuppofe  that  it  is  a  por- 

tl°n  c  ,  at  mature  has  prepared  for  the 

ufe  of  the  foetus.  Thefe  difeharges  are  always  a  proof 
that  the  female  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  that 
her  ovary  is  now  performing  its  office ;  and  that  (he  is 
dilpoied  to  propagate  her  kind.  Whatever  be  the  caufe 
of  the  female  orgafmus,  it  is  often  fo  ilrong  as  to  coun- 
teraft  the  natural  effefts  of  the  feminal  fluid,  and  pre¬ 
vent  impregnation.  For  this  reafon,  few  young  and 
lafcivious  females  conceive  immediately  after  their 
marriage.;  and  after  coition,  therefore,  in  cattle,  it 
is  fometimes  a  pradice  to  beat  the  female,  to  plunge 
her  in  water,  to  weary  her  with  running,  and  to  .ufe 
other  means  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fexual 
defire. 

In  man,  and  fome  of  the  nobler  animals,  the  influ- Influence  of 
ence  of  fancy  over  the  organs  of  generation  is  unquef-  fancy 
tionably  great  ;  but  the  extent  and  mode  of  its  agency the  part,  of 
is  not  defined.  Thofe  who  allow  it  fo  much  power  genoa  -oa* 
in  impreffing  marks,  and  altering  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  foetus,  fupport  their  opinion  rather  by  the  num¬ 
ber  than  the  ftrength  of  their  arguments.  Many  of  the 
ftories  which  they  adduce  as  a  fort,  of -proofs  are  evi- 
dently  fabulous,  and  have  brought  ahe  truth  of  the 
whole  into  queftion.  The  reports,  however,”  of  the 
French  commifiionera  who  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  nature  o£  animal  magnetifm,  ought  to  deter,  thecan- 
4X2  did 
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did  inquirer  from  drawing  very  hafty  conclufions. — 
The  queries  of  Fienus(H)  concerning  the  powers  of 
this  mental  faculty  are  important  and  curious,  and 
might  be  of  ufe  ia  direding  our  refearches ;  but  they 
ought  to  be  anfwered  by  accurate  experiments,  and  not 
by  acute  metaphyfical  reafoning  and  hiftorical  anec- 
dotes  that  are  ill  authenticated. 

To  prevent  a  confufion  of  genera  and  fpecies,  ani- 

tureof  fpe-  ^Ig  are  generally  reftrided  by  propenfity  to  their  own 
cies  ;  re-  -  ■ 

vented, 
how. 
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kind;  and  the  feminai  fluids,  beftdes,  being  various  in 
various  animals,  they  cannot  iniifcriminately  ad  as  a 
fUmulus  on  all  female  organs  of  generation.  The  chan¬ 
ges  of  form  induced  by  habit,  which  is  owing  itfelf  to 
the  influence  of  ftimuli,  will  partly  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  progeny  is  made  to  refemble  the  male. 
As  the  irritability  of  different  parts  is  of  different 
kinds,  the  ftimulus  will  have  a  different  effed  on  dif¬ 
ferent  organs:  and  in  thefe  cafes  where  either  genera  or 
fpecies  are  mixed,  the  parts  which  are  molt  and  icafl 
affeded  by  the  ftimulus  of  the  male  will  be  obvious  in 
the  fhape  and  form  of  the  offspring. 

Central  ion  We  ^ave  hitherto  fpeken  of  generation  as  being  per- 
ivithout  formed  by  the  temporary  intercourfe  of  two  fexes;  but 
fexual  di-  the  puceron  is  an  inftance  where  fexual  diftindions  are 
ihn£hons  nj  fK>t  always  neceffary.  Even  where  they  exift  they  are 
animals?  daily  difpenfed  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Plants 
grow  from  the  gem,  the  bulb,  the  leaf,  or  the  root. — 
They  propagate  by  flips,  by  fuckers,  and  by  layers, 
and  fome  of  them  multiply  by  fpontaneous  repara¬ 
tion  (i).  In  many  animals  the  diftindions  of  fex  are 
totally  unknown.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  infufory 
animalcules  multiply  their  fpecies  by  continual  divi. 
fions  and  fubdivifions  of  their  own  body  ;  that  fome 
polypes,  by  fpontaneous  feparatiou,  fplit  tranfverfely. 


fome  longitudinally,  and  that  fame  fend  off  fhoots. 

When  experiments  have  been  made  upon  thefe  animals, 
it  has  been  difeovered  that  the  numerous  and  artificial 
divilions  of  their  body  or  their  head  produce  entire 
animals.  Tremblcy  learned  that  they  might  be  en¬ 
grafted  upon  one  another,  and  produce  monfters  as 
wild  and  extravagant  as  poet  or  f&buliit  has  ever 
dreamed  of.  ~ 

It  was  noticed  already  that  the  alimentary  canal  of  piant/an<j 
fome  animals  diftributed  nourifhment  through  the  whole  fome  am- 
body  without  the  intervention  of  circulating  veffels,  niaU  a  ccm- 
and  that  the  vital  organs  of  vegetables  were  generally  ®[cr.ic*?* 
diffufed  through  the  wkole  fyitem.  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  in  polypes  as  in  plants.  Every  part  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  of  the  whole.  It  is  found  to  have  fimilar  organa 
of  digeftion,  of  refpiration,  of  circulation,  and  of  ge¬ 
neration.  In  perfed  animals  all  the  parts  are  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  one  another ;  the  vital  organs  have  diftind 
fituations,  and  their  powers  are  concentrated  indiflind 
places.  The  arm  of  a  man  has  no  heart ;  it  has  no 
lungs  ;  it  has  no  ftomach,  and  no  organs  of  genera¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  branch  of  a  tree  has  as  complete  a  fyf- 
tem  of  organs  as  the  trunk  itfelf,  and  is  as  indepen¬ 
dent  of  that  body  from  which  it  grew  as  the  gratt  is 
independent  of  the  ilock. 

The  feveral  parts  of  perfed  animals  all  contribute  Difference 
to  make  one  whole ;  the  feveral  parts  of  a  plant  or  po*  beeween 
lype,  when  united  together,  form  only  a  congeries  of^'ints 
living  bodies.  Thefe  fads  contribute  to  explain  the er 
principal  phenomena  in  this  mode  of  propagation. 


Sect.  XIII.  Sleep. 
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Sleep  is  rather  an  affedion  of  mind  than  a  property  sleep,' 
of  body,  and  is  therefore  more  naturally  a  fubjed  of 
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(h)  The  fmall  work  of  Fienus  to  which  we  allude  is  intitled  De  Vtribus  Imaginationis  HrafUatus.  The  foL 
lowing  queftious  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  its  contents,  and  are  named  Index,  ^u^fiionum  hujus  JLihri . 

Qua/lio.  I.  An  anima  habeat  vim  agendi  in  ullum  corpus? 

II.  In  quae  corpora  agere  poffit,  et  qua  adione  ?  ,  , 

III.  Per  quaa  potentias  illos  motus  et  adiones  exerceat  ? 

IV.  An  anima  agat  aliquid  per  potentiam  imaginativam  ? 

V.  An  phantafta  poffii  ullum  corpus  movere  localiter  ? 

VI.  An  poffit  altcrare  ? 

VII.  An  phantafta  poffit  vim  ullam  acquirere  ab  influxu  ccslorum  l 

VI II.  An  ergo  phantafta  nullam  habeat  vim  agendi  ? 

IX.  Per  quis  potentias  phantafta  corpora  iinmutet  ? 

X.  Quid  poflit  in  corpus  proprium,  et  fpecialitery  an  poffit  ia  co  create  morbof  t 

XI.  An  poffit  morbos  creare  ? 

XII  Quid  poffit  in  alienum  externum? 

XIII.  Quid  poffit  in  alienum  propinquum  feu  foetum?' 

XIV.  Quomodo  etqua  rations  festum  immutet  ? 

XV.  Quomodo  poffit  conformatricem  dirigere  ? 

XVI.  Qmenam  imaginatio  habeat  illam  ftgnandi  poteftatem  ?  quae  non  ? 

XVII.  Cur  non  omnis  imaginatio  quam  animi  paffiones  fequuntur  ftgnat? 

XVIII.  An  omnes  animi  paffiones  fignant ? 

XIX.  Q^aenam  imaginatio  ftgnet,  an  tantum  matris  an  etiara  patris? 

XX.  An  etiam  brutorum  imaginatio  ftgnet  ? 

XXI  Quo  tempore  ftgnet,  an  tantum  graviditatis,  an  etiam  conceptus  ? 

XXII.  Quantam  permutationem  poffit  in  feetum  inducere,  et  quas  ftgnaturas  poffit  caufare  ? 

XXII I.  Cur  phrm  tafia  non  temper  imprimit  in  feetum  res  imagiuatas  eodem  modo,  fedfaepe  taradiverfi*?' 
3&JV.  Cur  non  eidem  femper  parti  fed  diverfis  notae  inducuntur  ? 

.  (1)  As  the  houfe  leek  and  fome  graffes* 


Sleep* 
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metaphyfics  than  of  phyfiotogy.  This  affedion  is  of- 
J  ten  induced  by  fatigue  and  exercife  ;  an  i  feveral  per- 
fons,  when  they  are  weary  and  no  longer  able  to  move 
their  limbs,  fay  they  are  exhaufted.  Though  the  word 
exbaujled}  in  this  expreffion,  has  feldom  any  precife 
meaning,  it  feems,  however,  to  have  been  the  means- 
of  fuggefting  a  theory  with  regard  to  deep.  This 
theory  fuppofes  that  deep  is  occalioned  by  the  exhau¬ 
stion  of  irritability  in  the  living  fyftem;  but  it  feems  to 
be  founded  on  very  limited  and  partial  observations,  or 
rather  has  been  formed,  like  a  great  many  others,  prior 
to  any  obfervations  at  all,  and  afterwards  tortured  to 
account  for  fads  which  it  does  not  comprehend.  It 
docs  noc  account  for  the  periodical  returns  of  deep, 
for  the  almoft  unremitting  drowfinefs  of  infants,  and 
for  that  iiftlefs  lethargic  inadion  fo  often  attendant  on 
old  age.  When  no  exhauftion  of  irritability  can  well 
be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place,  the  propenfity  to  deep 
on  many  occafions  becomes  irrefiftible,  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  monotonous  fpeaking,  from  ftillnefs,  darknefs, 
or  from  the  famenefs  of  feenery  around  us  ;  and  when 
one  ftimulus,  after  long  application,  can  roufe  no 
more  (a  plain  proof  that  the  irritable  principle  is  by 
no  means  exhaufted),  another  ftimulus  that  is  lef3 
powerful  in  ordinary  cafes  is  accompanied  with  excite¬ 
ment. 

Of  thefe  phenomena,  we  frankly  confefs  that  we 
can  affign  no  phyfical  caufe  that  is  fatisfadory.  It 
is  eafy ,  however,  to  fee  the  intention  which  nature  has 
in  view  by  inducing  deep.  It  has  long  been  obferved, 
that  in  all  living  bodies  there  is  a  continual  wafte  and 
repair,  or,  to  fpeak  with  more  precifion  and  accuracy, 
one  procefs  of  affimilation  and  another  of  diffolution  *  feemingly,  not  fo  much  for  its  own  fake  as  that  of  the 
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it  be  colleded  during  the  day,  the  deep  is  in  the  night  ; 
if  colleded  in  the  night,  the  deep  takes  place  during 
the  day  ;  and  all  living  bodies  are  direded  by.  nature 
to  feled  that  time  and  fpecies  of  food  which  is  molt 
fuited  to  their  nature,  their  habits,  their  circumftances, 
and  age. 

To  favour  nutrition,  not  only  the  body,  but  even  the  Violent  ex- 
mind,  muft  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  reft.  The  child 
deep3,  and  his  mental  faculties  are  under  reftraint,  that  hurt., 
thole  functions  employed  in  nutrition  rtray  not  be  dif-fu!  to  the 
turbed.  The  mental  faculties  are  ftill  feeble  in  a  more  fyftem. 
advanced  period  of  life;  and  the  moderate  exertions  of 
mind  and  body  which  are  natural  to  youth  are  chiefty 
fuch  as  favour  the  preparatory  organs  of  the  fyftem, 
and  promote  growth  :  but&he  active  and  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertions  of  manhood,  confidered  with  refped  to  mind 
or  to  body,  foon  caufe  diffolution  to  preponderate  in 
the  fcale,  and  old  age  becomes  liftlefs,  inadive,  and 
drowfy,  and  the  mind  returns  to  childhood  or  dotage, 
betaufe  living  bodies  are  known  to  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  circumftances,  and  becaufe  the  prevailing  dif¬ 
folution  is  retarded  by  the  frequent  returns  of  reft  and 
of  lleep,  which  favour  fo  much  the  affimiiating  powers, 
countered  rc-abforpiton ,  and  oppofe  decay 

During  fleep  the  irritable  principle  is  more  languid,  taj  ex- 
and  ail  the  ftnfes  are  more  obtufe.  The  mind  then  isertion 
withdrawn  to  its  reft,  and  does  not  attend  to  ftimuli  counteract 
from  without.  The  fame  happens  when  the  mind  jsnutritl0lK 
abforbed  in  profound  thought  :  but  profound  thought 
is  hurtful  to  the  fyftem.  The  mind  then  is  engaged 
in  purfuits  peculiarly  its  own,  and  is  lefs  attentive  to 
the  calls  of  nature.  In  the  time  of  lleep  it  withdraws 
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conftantly  caking  place  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
fyftem.  It  is  aifo  true  that  this  afiimilation,  when  the 
body  is  healthy,  predominates  in  youth  ;  that  diffolu 
tion  prevails  in  t-  1  age;  and  that  the  two  are  nearly 
on  a  par  during  the  vigour  and  meridian  of  life.  An¬ 
other  fad  which  admits  of  demonftration^  is,  that  a 
gentle  and  moderate  exertion  of  mind  and  body  will 
promote  both.  And  laftly,  it  is  certain  that  immode¬ 
rate  exertion  in  either  refped,  or  any  exertion  that  is 
not  fuited  to  our  ftrength,  habits,  or  period  of  life, 
prevents  affimilation,  haftens  diffolution  ;  and  that  the 
means  which  nature  employs  to  reftore  the  balance  is 
nfually  by  inducing  a  ftate  of  lleep. 

When  the  balanceisreftored,andall  the  parts  are  again 
a  d  waking  repaired  for  dift  harging  their  office,  man  awakes  ;  but 
each  fui  ed  bia  waking  period  is  of  Ihort  duration.  If  appetite  or 
fundtion^'n  Pa^on  do  not  eugage  him  *n  f°ine  purfuit,  if  hi»  mind 
the  fyftem.  he  not  occupied  with  foine  object,  or  if  no  ftimuli  be 
applied  from  without.  This  period  feems  chiefly 
intended  for  collecting  food,  and  lor  being  employed  in 
thofe  exertions  which  promote  refpiration,  digeftion, 
abforption,  circulation,  and  fecretion  ;  while  lleep, 
after  the  food  is  colleded,  affifts  nutrition,  and  pro¬ 
motes  affimilation  throughout  the  fyftem  If  what  is 
the  natural  food  of  the  fpecie3  cannot  be  colleded  by 
the  plant  or  animal  in  a  Ihort  time,  the  period  of  deep 
is  proportionally  reft ri died.  If  the  food  received  be 
difficultly  affimihted,  the  period  of  deep  is  propor¬ 
tionally  extended.  If  the  food  be  not  prepared  for  affi- 
niilation,  the  deep  is  difturbed.  if  it  be  difficultly 
prepared  by  the  organs,  the  adive  exertions  are  more 
vigorous ;  if  eaftly  prepared*  they  are  more  feeble,  if 
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body,  which  then  being  freed  from  the  interruption  of 
voluntary  motions,  all  thofe  organs  which  ad  fpcnta- 
neoudy  can  more  eafdy  difehavge  their  fundion3. 

Forthe  bed  of  reafons, the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  judge 
for  itfelf  when  it  is  proper  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  deep,, 
to  wake,  and  to  propagate  the  fpecies.  Thefe  and  the 
like  are  offices  too  important  to  be  wholly  intruded 
with  a  being  of  fo  very  limited  intelligence.  In  all 
thefe  cafes,  it  is  therefoie  direded  by  certain  propen - 
fities  refulting  from  the  body  in  confequence  of  ftimuli 
or  organic  ftrudure.  Being  often  amufed  with  thoughts 
and  ideas  on  thofe  objeds  which  are  purely  intellectual,  f 
as  the  notes  of  memory,  the  forms  of  fancy,  and  its  nitiC[ni 
own  operations  in  the  way  of  reafoning;  being  inveft-  traded  by 
ed  with  fome  little  power  in  routing,  calming;  and  re- the  mind, 
gulating  the  padions,  the  defires,  and  appetites;  and  dicref .rc 
having  the  command  of  all  the  voluntary  movements 
of  the  body  ;  it  fometimes  negleds  its  charge  of  the 
fyftem,  deftroya  it  fometimes  by  exeeffive  indulgence, 
and  fometimes  employs  it  in  accomplifhing  ends  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own.  One  fbould  imagine  that  the  mental 
principle  in  the  lower  animals  fhonld  occafion  but  little 
diftuibance  to  the  fyftemj;  yet  it  has  been  obferved  that 
geefe  fatten  fooner  in  the  daik  than  they  do  in  light, 
where  the  mind  is  entertained  with  varietiesof  objeds: 
and  this  circumftance  will  partly  explain  why  man  does 
not  fatten  fo  regularly  as  the  brute,  and  why  cait ra¬ 
tion,  which  prevents  fo  much  anxiety  and  paflion  and 
exhaufting  efforts,  affifts  growth  and  the  organs  of  nu¬ 
trition.  The  venereal  ftimulus,  for  thi3  reafon,  is  not 
ftrongly  felt  at  a  very  early  period  of  youth,  nor  i* 
very  troublefomc  in  old  age.  In  the  former  cafe  it 
6  would 
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would  prevent  the  growth  of  the  fyftem  ;  in  the  latter 
it  would  haften  its  diffolution. 

The  natural  returns  of  waking  and  deeping  may  be 
altered  by  the  prefcncc  or  abfence.of  flimuli,  and  are 
curioufly  affected  by  the  influence  of  habit.  Although 
the  commencement  of  one  of  thefe  periods  happen  to 
be  changed,  the  commencement  of  the  other  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  before.  If  a  perfon  beaccuftomed  to  deep  pre- 
cifely  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  to  rife  again  at  fix  in 
the  morning,  though  his  deep  in  the  evening  may  now 
and  then  be  kept  off  till  twelve,  he  will  waken  at  fix; 
and  though  continued  by  darknefs,  quiecnefs,  or  fuch 
like  caufes,  till  the  day  be  advanced,  it  will  recom¬ 
mence  in  the  evening  at  nine.  The  date  of  phyfiology 
is  fuch  at  prefent  that  we  cannot  afilgn  any  precife 
phyfical  caufe  for  the  natural  kinds  of  deeping  and 
waking,  or  for  their  regular  periods  of  return.  vAs 
for  the  caufe3  which  occafiou  morbid  deeping  and 
waking,  we  refer  our  readers  to  books  on  patho- 
logy. 

Plants  too  have  been  faid  to  deep.  At  the  approach 
of  night,  many  of  them  are  obferved  to  change  their 
appearances  very  confiderably,  and  fometimes  even  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  fcarcely  to  be  known  for  what  they 
were  before.  Thefe  changes  happen  principally  tt> 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers.  During  the  night,  many 
leaves,  according  to  the  natuie  and  genus  of  the  plnnt, 
are  feen  to  rife  up,  to  hang  down,  or  to  fold  themfelves 
in  various  ways  for  the  prr.te&ion  of  the  flowers,  the 
buds,  the  fruits,  or  young  ftems ;  and  many  flowers,  to 
efcapea  fuperabundance  ofmoiflure,to  hang  down  their 
mouths  towards  the  earth,  or  wrap  themfelves  up  in 
their  calixes.  It  was  mentioned  already,  that  thefe 
phenomena  are  owing  to  flimuli  a&ing  from  without  : 
we  may  add  here,  that  moft  of  the  motions  are  per¬ 
formed  at  the  joints  where  the  leaves  and  petals  arti¬ 
culate  with  the  ftem.  A  period  of  reft  is  as  neceflary  to 
plants  as  deep  is  to  animals.  The  irritable  principle 
cannot  ad  long  under  the  induence  of  the  fame  itimu- 
lant,  except  at  intervals  ;  and  the  rapid  growth  obfer- 
vable  in  plants  during  the  night,  is  a  flrong  proof  that 
.  the  organa  employed  in  aflimilation  had  been  difturbed 
in  difeharging  their  functions  during  the  .day,  when 
expofed  to  the  actions  of  heat  and  light  and  of  other 
ftimulants. 

Sect.  XIV,  Death . 

Jbcath?  .  DeaTh  j8  the  ceflation  and  total  abfence  of  the  li¬ 
ving  principle  in  organized  bodies.  It  is  fometimes 
imitated  by  deep  and  fwoons;  and  a  ftate  of  torpor  in 
many  indances  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. 
Several  modes  and  a  few  animals,  as  the  ears  of  blight- 
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ed  wheat,  the  feta  equina,  the  wheel  polype,  and 

tome  fnails  as  we  learn  from  the  Philofophical  Tranf- - - * - * 

adiona,  may  be  fafely  preferred  as  dried  preparations,  ,  . 

not  for  months  only  but  for  years;  and  after  irritabiU- ft".™  not 
ty  and  fen  fat  ion  have  been  totally  fufpended,  will  re-diftinguifh, 
turn  to  life  upon  the  proper  application  of  moifture.  a^e  from  * 
A  wheel  polype  was  put  by  Fontana  upon  a  bit  of ftute  of  tor* 
glafs,  and  expofed  during  the  whole  fummer  to  theP°r‘ 
noonday  fun  ;  another  was  expofed  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner  for  a  year  and  a  half  5  and  after  they  were  like  a 
piece  of  hardened  glue,  were  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  all 
their  fun&ions  by  a  few  drops  of  Water  (k).  When¬ 
ever .  there  is  death,  there  mud  therefore  be  likewife  a 
partial  or  general  decompofition  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vital  organs*  This  decompofition  takes  place  natural-  A  ratlin 
ly  in  fome  living  bodies  after  a  few  hours,  in  fome  af-  period  of 
ter  a  few  days ;  the  life  of  others  is  extended  to  weeks; life  alette* 
fome  are  vigorous  for  months  or  a  feafon.  Man  has1?  the  fPe’ 
often  feen  more  than  fourfeore  ;  and  the  hardy  oakCie*’ 
furvives  the  fhock  of  two  or  three  centuries.  Thefe 
observations  confpire  to  (how  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  exiflence  allotted  by  nature  to  every  a00 
fpecies  of  living  bodies.  In  the  individual  this  pe-Accommo- 
rioa  is  fometimes  abridged,  and  may  be  fometimes  date*  with 
extended  by  circumftances;  but  yet  there  is  a  bound to, 
which  it  cannot  pafs,  when  the  vital  organs  muft,ndmdUlU' 
be  decorr.pofed,  and  the  fyftem  return  to  moulder 
with  the  duft.  The  time  of  incubation  and  the  time 
of  geftation  are  pretty  much  defined  in  every  fpecies, 
becaufe  the  circumftances  of  the  individual  in  thefe 
cafes  are  generally  fimilar;  but  after  emerging  from  the 
foetal  ftate,  the  individuals  are  partly  entrufted  to  their 
own  organs  and  the  chances  of  life,  which  are  much 
varied;  and  hence  we  account  for  the  difference  of 
their  age.  # 

Life  in  general  feems  to  be  proportioned  to  the  Lif.3°° 
fpace  occupied  by  that  feries  of  fumftions  which  the  portioned 
fpecies  is  evidently  deftined  to  perform :  and  here  fome-  to  the  feries 
times  the  accommodating  principle  is  Angularly  re- of 
markable.  As  the  period  of  decay  is  never  feen  to  formed6*" 
commence  in  the  fpecies  till  that  of  propagation  be 
nearly  elapfed,  and  as  propagation  in  the  lower  tribes 
of  plants  and  of  animals  is  often  the  immediate  harbin¬ 
ger  of  death  ;  fo  many  animals  which  have  not  pro¬ 
pagated,  indulged  the  propenfity,  nor  became  uneafy 
from  the  languor  of  deiire,  continue  vigorous  longer 
than  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  waiting  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  multiply  their  kind.  And  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  where  no  individual  is  ever  the  viaim  of  de^ 
fire  or  paffion,  annuals,  if  prevented  from  flowering 
and  feeding  in  their  proper  feafon,  will  live  double 
and  fometimes  triple,  the  ufual  time,  till  thefe  fun&ions 

be 
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air  or  in  the  fmoke  of  a  chimney,  has  the  property  of  condntr  aPai’nTo  ^  f  fC?d  ^  in  tht  °P«> 

to  the  fun  in  ftagnant  and  corrupted  water.  But*  adds  the  Doftor  it  would  1  e*pofed,  for  fome  day* 
an  Indian  to  credit  the  teftimony  of  the  Jefuit.  Experiments  and  Ohf  ,  d  T?  re^u,re  tbe  credulity  of 
ly  Rickard  Fovler.-With  regard  to  this  report,  we  flS  iL^ZTZ 

to  life  after  it  was  dead  s  but  if  the  Jefuit  meant  only  that  it  reJ,  h  ,  h^  fnake  wo^ld  not  readily  return 

functions  had  been  fufpended,  we  muft  fay,  that  if  his  report  be  not  fuffi^  *  7™  -ned’  a"d-  !tS  feveral 
been  fufficiently  difptovcd.  -  P°rt  be  not  fufS«entIy  authenticated,  neither  has  « 
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.  Peath-  ,  be  fomchow  performed,  and  then  die.  But  when  all 
the  organs  are  fully  evolved  and  have  difcharged,  or 
have  continued  for  the  ufual  time  capable  of  difchar- 

Symptoms  F"g’  thofe  offices  for  wh!ch  they  were  intended  ;  diffo- 
©f  decay.  jtl?n  commences,  the  affirailating  organs  begin  gra¬ 
dually  to  lofe  their  tone,  and  the  reabforbents  carry 
off  more  from  the  different  parts  than  what  they  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  way  of  nutrition  :  the  irritable  fibre  then 
becomes  rigid  ;  the  membranes  and  cartilages  begin  to 
offify  ;  the  bones  grow  harder;  the  fmalier  veffels  col- 
Iapfe  and  difappear ;  the  parts  no  longer  are  obedient, 
as  before, to  the  a&ion  of  ftimulants;  and  death  enfue3. 

Some,  in  order  to  account  for  this  event,  imagine  that 
the  body  receives  at  firft  a  certain  portion  of  irritabi- 
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Iity,  and  continues  to  live  till  that  be  exhaufted  :  but  Death, 
this  theory  explains  nothing;  and  without  pretending  u 

to  a  errpat  _ ... *n  .  .. 


to  a  great  deal  of  forefight,  we  will  venture  to  predi  a,  ,  3°* 

S-r  for-?;h;  irri,a.bi,ity  »i*i>  ;<  h„, 

diftinguifhed  for  its  longevity.  for  death. 

With  regard  to  the  periods  by  which  the  life,  the  3°3 
functions,  and  difeafes  of  living  bodies  are  fo  frequent- PHCcaI 
ly  regulated,  and  which  periods  may  fometimes  be  va- eafikaT 
ried  but  not  evaded,  the  moll  prudent  language  that,  Cgned  for 
perhaps,  can  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  phy.Perio£h«d 
fiological  fcience  is  this  of  the  Divine,  That  the  God  lhenomena 
who  formed  us  hath  numbered  our  days,  determined  lem!“  ^ 
our  times,  and  preferred  the  limits  of  our  exilleirce. 


The  following  Table  may  be  confidered  as  in  fome  refped  a  fummary  view  of  the 
foregoing  Sedhons,  and  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Table  of  D’Azyr. 

f  Diffufed  through  the  fyftem. 

Confined  to  one  place. 

Situated  externally. 

Situated  internally. 

In  the  courfe  of  circulation. 

Not  in  the  courfe  of  circulation. 

Within  or  without  the  courfe  of  circulation  at  pleafurc. 

Without  trachea  (m). 

With  tracheg  ramified  through  the  fyftem  where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  generally  diffufed,  - 
_ f0^dmbyerd;ng8r0Ugh  "here  the  refpiratory  organs  are  confined. 

fegments  of  rings  on  one  fide,  and  a  membrane  on  the  other. 

—  .by  continuous  rings  running  fpirally  like  a  ferew.- 

- admitting  air  by  one  entrance. 

-by  feveral  entrances. 
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c 3 

x 


T3 

o 

X 

bo 

*> 


S 

o 

co 


— — —  wholly  concealed  in  the  body. 

- partly  proje&ing  from  the  body. 

- opening  at  the  head. 

- at  the  oppofite  extremity. 

- upon  one  fide. 

- upon  both  fideg. 


o 

£ 

tn 

w 

O 

o 
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Without  teeth. 

With  teeth  in  the  mouth. 

- - - {q  the  ftomach. 

-  ffones  or  artificial  teeth  in  the  flomach. 

-  glands  in  the  mouth  for  fecreting  a  liquor  to  be  mixed  with  the  food. 

- -  pouches  in  the  mouth  where  the  food  is  kept  and  moiftened. 

■ -  a  fac  or  bag  where  the  food  is  kept  and  moiftened, 

-  a  membranous  ftomach. 

^  - -  a  mufcular  ftomach. 

-  an  intermediate  ftomach. 

Without  a  ccecum  or  blind  gut. 

With  a  ccecum.  *]  Thefe  parts,  as  well  as 

• -  two  coeca.  I  ruminating  ftomachs  and" 

-  three  cceca.  |  their  oefophagus,  have  an- 

- four  cceca-  J  tiperiftaltic  motions. 

-  one  entrance  or  mouth. 

[  -  many  entrances  by  abforbents. 


_ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ Plants 

(l)  The  gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy,  who  have  been  attentive  to  mark  the  number  of  lobes  in  the 
lungs  and  livers  of  different  animals,  have  fufficiently  demonftrated,  by  the  fads  which  they  relate,  that  many 
of  thofe  phyfiological  concluftons  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  number  of  lobes  in  thefe  two  vifeera  are 
juft  as  del u five  as  many  of  thofe  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  number  of  lobes  and  the  different  tubercles 
found  in  the  brain. 

(m)  Where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  fituated  externally#  ^ 
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g  1  Plants  have  many  alimentary  canals  (n). 

P  I  Some  polypes  have  alimentary  canals  that  branch  through  the  body..  ,  , 

3  r  The  alimentary  canals  of  plants,  of  feme  polypes,  and  worms,  diftributc  the  fluids  without  the  aid  of  a 
p  )  circulating  fyftem. 
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'By  veflels  beginning  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

_ _ from  the  cavities. 

_ _ _ from  the  furface. 

_ veins  in  the  peni*  and  placenta. 

_ reabforbents  originating  from  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem. 
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No  circulating  fyftem.  ^ 

A  circulating  fyftem  with  one  heart.  j 

_ _ _ a  heart  for  attributing  the  blood  through  the  refpiratory  organs,  and 

an  artery  for  diftributirtg  it  through  the  fyftem.  .  . 

_ , _ _ _ -  one  heart  for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and  one  for  the  fyftem,  both  m 

one  capfule.  ,  f  a 

_ _ __ _ _ _ two  hearts  for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and  one  for  the  iyttetn. 

_ _ _ . _ a  pulmonary  heart,  or  a  heart  for  the  refpiratory  organs  in  the  courle 

of  circulation.  e  .  .  . 

_ _ _ __ _ a  pulmonary  heart  within  or  without  the  courle  of  circulation 

pleafure. 

_ _ . _ _ _ a  heart  fnuated  rn  the  breaft. 

.  near  to  the  head. 

_  .  _ _ -  —  —  in  the  oppofite  extremity. 

f  By  the  alimentary  canal, 
j  _  the  la&£a!$. 


c4 
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|  —  the  refpiratory  organs. 
J  ^  the  circulating  fyftem. 
j  —  the  cellular  membrane. 
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And  by  the  feveral  parts  in  which  it  becomes  finally  afiimilated. 
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f  By  veffels. 

J  . —  exhaling  veflels. 
j  —  exefetory  organs. 

J  —  orgapic  pores. 

L  And'by^ail  the  parts  of  which  the  fy  ftem  is  compofed. 

Which  are  fcaly. 

- fhelly. 

— - membranous. 

-  corneous. 

_ _  —  cretaceous. 

— - ligneous. 

_ — -  covered  with  down. 

_ _ _ hair. 

_ _ _  — - . —  prickles. 

_ feathers. 

a  vifeid  matter* 


-  change  their  colour. 

*  their  covering. 


.  are  changed  themfelves. 


3.  Irr*- 


'  („)  The  foh.e.e.neo,,  bulb.,  tie  f.ol.  Hefty  P™  of 

uii  IL  too  often  ..  "l*rom  Of  food  .0  the  pU»t, «.  lo  eh.fe  re- 
call  them  ftomachs.  Stomach  would  be  a  vague  and  «  whjch  fome  of  theft  animals  are  preferved 

fervoirs  of  water  or  fecreted  fluids  which  we  find  in  tilhes,  ana  Dy  wmc 

alive  on  the  dry  fhore  till  the  tide  return  _  integuments,  or  integuments  with  bones,  as 

(o)  There  feems  to  be  a  want  of  precifion  in  dafling  bones  witn  mi  g  „ 
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f  By  ftimulants  invifible. 

—  - unknown. 

—  * - - - unthought  of* 

—  the  nervous  influence. 

—  light. 

{  —  heat. 


-g  & 
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—  moiflure. 

—  electricity. 

—  falts. 

—  gafea. 

—  bodies  that  aft  mechanically. 
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By  legs.  * 

—  wings. 

—  fins. 

—  the  tail. 

—  organs  which  fall  not  properly  under  thefe  defcriptions. 

—  the  fpringinefs  of  the  body  or  of  fome  part  of  it. 

contrivances  which  fit  living  bodies  for  being  moved  by  foreign  agents  (p). 


Vol.  XIV;  Part  II. 


4  Y 


io,  Habit* 


In  ^  la  ta^e*.  Comparatively  fpeaking,  bones  are  confined  to  a  few  genera  of  living-  bodies 

W  an £k  '  ^  Pen  "  ChanffeS  the  inte^ura-t8  or  cut‘cular  coat  ofgthe  alimenta^canal  t 

finpF,0r,the  fa.ke  of  It  could  have  been  wilhed  that  either  anatomifts  or  phyfiologifts  had  de 

fined  bones  .n  a  manner  d.fFerent  from  what  they  have  done,  and  as  far  as  poffible  avoided  thofe  Ioofe  and 

meanTelb  eXF<;fIOnS  W^h  <1,%race  fcience  !  .for  fome  fpeak  of  animals  hav.ng  their  bones,  by  which  they 
mean  Ms,  on  them  outf.de,  and  the  mufcles  within  them.  Some  fpeak  of  folid  and  compaft  bones  that  were 

m  d  moil '  nflr  ’hrembrne/’  I,"37  *  m5re  Jelly  5  and  f°me  fpeak  of  bones  in  general  as  theVrdeft,  moft  folid 
folid  a!  •  1  P  °  then°Tf1UZed  bo,dy-  a"  ‘his  we  are  led  to  Infer,  that  integument”  If  hard 

ir flexible  f  S  6’  may  t  Ca„ej  ,0nCS !  that  the  heart  and  Wood  velTe Is,  if  converted  into!  hard,  folid  and 
S/  r\raay  be  Ca'kd  b?ne8  ;  and  that  a  jelly,  a  membrane,  or  a  cartilage,  if  it  can  be  fupn’ofed 
certain ifif  hardneft  Ht!  *** ,wdl Lbef,°.™e  hard’  fo1"'.  and  inflexible,  may  likewife  be  called  bones .But 
W^oLn we be  to  conftitute  the  ehnrnaerift.es  of  bones  in  a  living  body! 

•  •  ^  ceffitated  to  include  Ihells,  wood,  horns,  an, I  ftony  concretions,  under  that  derm 

m,nat.on,  we  can  never  with  propriety  fpeak  of  bones  that  are  cartilaginous,  membranous”  o  even  a  mere  telly' 

ftrSw  of  bod  'nte1r  [°  rc,h  a3  may  be  commonly  imagined  with  the  ftrufture  of  bones  •  the 

a  Si  k?  7'‘;he  ff  V°r  f*“  -r  °f 

Syjlem  of  Anatomy.  ’  and  P«ticularly  to  the  volume  already  publilhed  of  Mr  Bell’s 

with  the  feces.  P  P’  d  h  f  d  remaining,  mdeg.lt. ble,  are  earned  to  a  diflance,  and  difeharged 
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To  refpiration. 

—  digeftion. 

—  abforption. 

—  circulation. 

—  nutrition. 

—  fecretion. 

—  integumation. 

—  irritability, 
motion. 

transformation. 


i  - 


generation. 

fleep. 

death. 

form. 

fize. 

climate. 

propenfity. 

the  healing  of  parts  that  are  morbid, 
the  renewal  of  thofe  that  are  broken  off. 
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By  a  change  of  proportion  among  the  parts. 

—  - —  of  their  form. 

—  throwing  off  old  parts. 

—  an  addition  of  new  ones  of  a  different  ufe,  ftru&ure,  and  form. 

—  a  change  of  the  whole  form  together. 

—  - - of  qualities,  propenfities,  manners. 

By  the  temporary  union  of  two  fexes. 

—  the  fpontaneous  reparation  of  parts. 

—  organa  fituated  in  the  breall. 

_ in  the  fide. 

_ near  to  the  head. 

_ _ _ in  the  oppofite  extremity. 

_  an  intrant  organ  of  the  male  and  a  recipient  organ  of  the  female. 

—  an  intrant  organ  of  the  female  and  a  recipient  organ  of  the  male. 

—  the  fhmina  and  piftils  of  flowers.  _  , 

_  the  feminal  fecretion  of  the  male  thrown  into  the  organs  of  the  female. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ fprinkled  at  the  entrance  of  the  female  organa. 

_ _ _ _ _ ... _  _ .  thrown  upon  them  from  a  diftame. 

_ _ _ _ tranfported  to  them  by  the  winds. 

_ _ _ _ fprinkled  on  the  embryo  after  emiflion.  # 

_ _ _ diffolved  in  a  fluid  fecreted  by  the  female  before  it  can  rightly 

perform  its  office. 

_ _ _ diffolved  in  water.  .  . 

_ _ _ diffolved  perhaps  fometimea  in  air,  as  in  the  cafe  of  d.oecou* 

plants,  where  it  probably  a£ls  like  an  aroma. 
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By  quietnefs. 

—  the  abfence  of  ffimuli. 

—  the  famenefs  of  ftirauli  when  long  continued. 

118  I  r  ££!  Si“;  ««***> 

J  .2  f  powers  of  the  mental  principle. 
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After  hours. 

- -  days. 

—  weeks. 

. -  months. 

-  feafons. 

— years. 

Not  till  after  centuries. 


Ah  lining  bodies  are  much  exhaufled  after  performing  the  aft  of  generation,  ?.nl  many  of  the  inferior  plants 
and  animals  begin  immediately  to  ficken  and  decay. 
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h  e  cone  tide  ly  cony  effing ,  concerning  many  ufes  of  is  Jlill  referred  for  farther  readings  for  farther  cljervdtion, 

the  parts,  and  concerning  different  fpecies  of  variety  in  the  and  for  future  physiological  arrangement, 
form,  Jlrufture,  and  pofition  of  the  organs ,  much ,  after  all , 

- -Mi - 
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"Phytolacca  PHYTOLACCA*  poke W£ ed,  or  American  night - 
II  fhacle,  in  botany,  is  of  the  decandiia  icofandria  clafs  of 
«  -ac^riZa*  plants.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  province  of  Virginia 
JSryani's  in.  America.  It  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  perennial  root, 
flora  Di<e~  divided  into  fevcral  parts  as  large  as  middling  parfneps. 
tct'ua.  From  this  rife  many  purplifh,  herbaceous  flalks,  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  fix  <>r  feven  feet  long,  which  break 
into  many  branches,  irregularly  fet  with  large,  oval, 
fharp-pointed  leaves,  fupported  on  fhort  footftalks. 
Thefe  at  firft  are  of  a  frefh  green  colour,  but  as  they 
grow  old  they  turn  reddifh.  At  the  joints  and  divi* 
lions  of  the  branches  come  forth  long  bunches  of  fmall 
bluiih-coloured  flowers.,  confining  of  five  concave  pe¬ 
tals  each,  furrounding  ten  {lamina  and  ten  ftyks.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  lound  deprefled  terries,  having  ten 
cells,  each  or  which  contains  a  fingle  fmooth  feed. 

In  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  America  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  boil  the  leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  manner  of 
fpinach.  They  are  faid  to  have  an  anodyne  quality, 
and  the  juice  of  the  root  is  violently  cathartic.  The 
Hems  when  boiled  are  as  good  as  afparagus.  The 
Portuguefe  had  formerly  a  trick  of  mixing  the  juice  of 
the  berries  with  their  red  wines,  in  order  to  give  them 
a  deeper  colour  ;  but  as  it  was  found  to  debafe  the  fla¬ 
vour  and  to  make  the  wine  deleterious,  the  matter  was 
reprefented  to  his  Portuguefe  Majefty,  who  ordered  all 
the  Hems  to  be  cut  down  yearly  before  they  produced 
flowers,  thereby  to  prevent  any  further  adulteration. 
I  he  fame  practice  was  common  in  France  till  it  was 
prohibited  by  an  ed’df  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  prede- 
ceflor  under  pain  of  death.  This  plant  has  been  faid 
to  cure  cancers;  !  ut  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  has  not 
been  indiiputably  proved,  and  does  not  appear  veiy  pro¬ 
bable. 

PHY1  OLOGY,  a  difeourfe  concerning  the  kinds 
and  virtues  of  plants.  See  Botany,  and  Materia 
Medic  a 

PHYTON,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhegium 
againft  Bionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  enemy,  and  tortured,  and  his  foil  was 
thrown  into  the  fea.  See  Syracuse. 

PI  A  mater.  See  Anatomy,  n°  130.  p.  7  56,  &c. 

PIABA,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  fmall  frefh-water  fiih, 
caught  in  all  the  rivers  and  brooks  in  theBrafils,  and  in 
fome  other  parts  in  America  It  is  about  the  bignefs 
of  thecominon  minow  ;  is  well  tailed,  and  much  efteem- 
cd  by  the  natives. 

P1ABUCU,  in  ichthyology,  1*3  an  American  fifh 
eaten  in  many  places  by  the  natives.  It  is  ravenous, 
and  fo  greedy  of  blood,  that  if  a  perfon  goes  into  the 
water  with  a  wound  in  any  part  of  his  body,  the  pia- 
bticu  will  make  up  to  it  to  fuck  the  blood.  It  feldom 
exceeds  four  nches in  length. 

PIACENZA  is  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  in  E.  Long.  10.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  It  is  a  large 
handfeme  city,whofe  name  is  derived  Ly  fome  from  its 
pleafant  fituation,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  on  the  Via  iEmi- 
iia,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Po,  It  is  the  fee  of  a 


bifhop  fufFragan  of  Bologna,  and  lias  a  univerfity,  but  Phcenz3, 
of  no  great  fame..  It  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  a  Piaftus/ 

firong  citadel,  and  is  reckoned  about  three  miles  mcir- - /“■ J 

e  11  inference,  fo  that  it  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  Parma. 

I  he  honfes  are  low,  but  prettily  built ;  the  great  ftreet 
called  th eStradone  is  in  a  dire6I  line  and  of  equal  breadth, 
with  a  foot-way  fenced  with  pods  on  each  fi  ie  like 
London,  and  is  about  3000  feet  long.  The  houfes  are 
generally  built  of  biick,  and  fome  of  them  are  prettily 
painted.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  ftru&ure,  but  well 
adorned  within.  The  duke  of  Parma,  who  is  fovereign 
of  Piccenza,  has  a  palace  in  the  city  built  by  Vigno¬ 
la.  There  are  many  excellent  paintings  in  this  place. 

There  are  two  chapels  painted,  one  with  the  hiflory  of 
St  Catharine,  and  the  other  with  a  piclure  of  Chrift,  as 
as  alfo  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St  Auguflin,  all  by  Por- 
denone.  In  the  fame  church  there  is  a  fine  pi&ure  of  the 
bit  fled,  virgin,  St  Peter,  and  St  Paul,  hy  Paolo  Veronefe. 

At  theCapuchms  there  is  a  Francis  byGueicino.  There 
is  a  fountain  faid  to  have  been  ere&ed  here  by  Julius 
Caefar,  and  the  equeftnan  ftatues  cf  the  famous  general 
Alexander  I.  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  of  his 
fon  Ranuccio,  both  in  the  great  fquare.  In  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Scotti,  there  are  a  great  many  fine  pi&nres  by 
Lan franco,  who  had  been  a  page  in  their  family,  and 
among  the  reft  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  taking  oLfroy, 
the  blefled  virgin,  and  St  Francis.  The  trade  of  this 
cjty  conCfts  chiefly  in  their  checfe,  as  at  Parma,  thefe 
cities  being  furrounded  with  the  richeft  pafture  grounds 
in  Italy;  though  the  gieateft  part  of  what  we  call 
the  Parmefan  cheefe  is  made  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
an  1  particularly  at  Lodi.  See  Parmefan  Cheese — - 
Without  the  walls,  which  are  waftied  by  the  rivers 
Frco*.  ia  and  Po,  there  is  a  large  feminary  01  college, 
magnificently  ereded  by  cardinal  Alberoni,  a  native 
of  this  city,  but  confiderably  hurt  by  the  modern 
Goths  in  the  hft  war.  Towards  the  north  of  the  ci¬ 
ty  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trebbia,  famous  for  the 
victory  which  Hannibal  obtained  over  the  Romans. 

PIAo  FUS,  a  native  of  Poland,  was  originally  a 
wheelwright  and  the  fon  of  Cofiifco,  a  citizen  of  Cruf- 
witz.  Fie  flourifhed  in  the  year  830,  when  on  the 
extm&ion  of  the  family  of  Popiel  ereat  difpntes  a- 
rofe  about  his  fucceffor,  and  Cracow  was  afflidled 
with  a  fevere  famine.  During  this  extremity,  when  the 
people  were  dropping  down  in  the  ftreets.  two  artels  **  1 
in  human  forms,  as  the  llory  is  told,  took  up  their°re-  HiLs 
fidence  with  Piaftus,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  piety  vol.  x*x. 
and  extenfive  charity.  He  had  nothing  left  hut  a  fmall  P- 336* 
cafk  of  the  common  liquor  of  the  country,  and  this  he  &c* 
prefen  ted  to  his  new  guefts,  who,  charmed  with  his 
hofpitality,  promifed  him  the  crown  of  Poland.  The 
faith  of  Piaftus  was  equal  to  his  other  virtues :  he  im~ 
plicitly  believed  the  word'of  his  guefts,  and  pioufly 
followed  their  dire&ione  in  every  particular.  He  was 
ordered  to  diftribute  the  liquor  out  of  his  little  ca'k  to 
the  multitude;  he  did  fo,  and  found  that  it  was  inex- 
hauftible.  The  people  were  aftonifhed  :  all  cried  out 
4Y2  -A 
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Piaftus  «  A  miracle !”  and  the  ele&ors  determined  to  chufe 
Pibroch  a  Pcr^on  1#n  whofe  favour  Heaven  had  fo  vifibly  decla- 

_  red  :  Piaftus  was  accordingly  taken  from  his  fhop,  and 

raifed  to  the  ducal  dignity. 

Su.^h  is  the  relation  of  the  canon  of  Cracow,  which 
differs  in  many  particulars  from  the  account  given  by 
Guagnini,  and  feveral  other  hiftorians.  According  to 
them,  Piaftus  had  prepared  a  fmall  collation,  to  enter¬ 
tain  fome  friends  who  were  affembled  at  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Two  pilgrims,  Paul  and  John,  afterwards  mur¬ 
dered  at  Rome,  came  about  this  tin  e  to  Cracow.  They 
begged  charity  at  the  door  of  the  ele&ion  hall, and  were 
rudely  repulfed  ;  upon  which  they  Humbled  on  the  houfe 
of  Piaftus,  and  were  kindly  received.  The  miracle  we 
have  mentioned  was  wi ought  by  them;  ani  the  two 
pilgrims,  and  not  angels,  were  the  inftrnments  of  the 
elevation  of  the  hofpitable  wheel v/i  ight.  Though 
we  pay  but  little  regard  to  the  marvellous  means  by 
which  Piaftus  afeended  the  ducal  throne  of  Poland,  it 
would  be  prefumptuous  entirely  to  omit  a  fa£t  attefted 
by  all  the  writers  upon  this  fubjeft  :  it  was  proper, 
therefore,  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  we  leave  the  reft  to 
the  reader’s  judgment. 

Being  now  r  fifed  to  the  fupreme  dignity,  he  was  not 
intoxicated  with  his  profperity.  His  natural  charity, 
benevolence,  and  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  remained  : 
nothing  was  altered  but  his  power  of  doing  good.  He 
was  truly  called  the  father  of  his  people  ;  the  injured 
never  returned  unredrefled,  nor  merit  unrewarded. 
Piaftus  wiped  the  tear  from  the  eyes  of  the  widow  ; 
and  was  himfelf  the  guardian  of  the  orphan,  and  the 
general  patron  of  the  poor  and  diftreffed.  His  excel¬ 
lent  inclinations  ftrved  him  in  the  room  of  great  abi¬ 
lities;  and  the  happlnefs  that  his  people  enjoyed  made 
them  forget  that  their  prince  was  not  born  a  ftatefmen 
and  a  warrior.  Several  inteftine  commotions  arofe  du¬ 
ring  his  adminiftration,  all  which  he  quelled  by  the 
mildneis  and  clemency  of  his  nature  :  his  nobility  were 
afhamed  of  rebelling  againft  a  fovereign  who  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  render  his  people  happy.  He  remo¬ 
ved  the  court  from  Crufwitz,  a  city  which  he  deteft- 
ed,  becaufe  it  was  the  feene  of  PopiePs  crimes  and  tra¬ 
gical  end,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Gnefoa,  where  he 
died  beloved,  efteemed,  and  even  adored  by  his  fub- 
je&s. 

It  is  in  memory  of  this  excellent  prince,  that  all  the 
natives  of  Poland,  who  have  been  fince  promoted  to 
the  ducal  or  regal  dignity,  were  called  Piaffes,  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  the  foreigners. 

Piaftus  affoeiated  his  fon  Ziemovitus  with  him  in 
the  government  before  his  death;  a  circumfUnce  of 
much  benefit  to  the  people.  ^ 

PIAZZA,  in  building,  popularly  called  piacke,  an 
Italian  name  for  a  portico,  or  covered  walk,  fupported 
by  arches. 

The  word  literally  fignifies  a  broad  ©peo  place  or 
fquare  ;  whence  it  sdfo  became  applied  to  the  walks  or 
porticoes  around  them. 

*  _  -  .  PIBROCH,  fays  Dr  Beattie  *,  is  a  fpecies  of  tune 

•j of  Beattie,  peculiar,  I  think,  to  the  Highlands  and  Weftern  l  flee 
8vo  edit.  ’  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a  bagpipe,  and  differs 
totally  from  all  other  mufic.  Its  rythm  is  fo  irregular, 
420Ce*  and  its  notes,  efpecially  in  the  quick  movement,  fo 
mixed  and  huddled  together,  that  a  (hanger  finds  it 
almoft  impofiibie  to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it,  fo  as  to 


perceive  its  modulation.  Some  of  thefe  pILroelis,  be-  Pie» 
ing  intended  to  reprefent  a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave 
motion  refembling  a  march,  then  gradually  quicken  itar  Sm  * 
into  the  onfet ;  run  off  with  noify  confufion  and  tur¬ 
bulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict  and  purfuit  ; 
then /well  into  a  few  ftourifhes  of  triumphant  joy ;  and 
perhaps  clofe  with  the  wild  and  flow  wailings  of  a  fu¬ 
neral  proceftion.  / 

PICA,  in  ornithology.  See  Corvus.  fp.  9. 

Pica  marina ,  in  ornithology.  See  H;ematopu$, 
and  Alca>  n°  3* 

Pica,  in  medicine,  a  depravation  of  appetite,  which 
makes  the  patient  long  for  what  is  unfit  for  food,  or 
incapable  of  nourifhing ;  as  chalk,  afhes,  coals,  plafter- 
lime,  &c.  See  Medicine,  n° 371. 

PiCA/or  pye>  had  formerly  the  fame  fenfe  as  ordi - 
naly  meaning  a  table  or  dire&ory,  pointing  out  the 
order  in  which  the  devotional  fervices  appointed  for 
different  occafions  were  to  be  performed.  According¬ 
ly  we  are  told  it  is  derived  from  n<,  a  contraction  of 
a  table  ;  and  by  others  from  litera  pic  at  a,  a  great 
black  letter  at  the  beginning  of  fome  new  order  in  the 
prayer.  The  term  was  ufed  in  a  fimilar  fenfe  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  civil  courts,  who  called  their  kalendars  or  al¬ 
phabetical  catalogues  directing  to  the  names  and  thing3 
contained  in  the  rolls  and  records  of  their  courts  the 
pyes. 

PICARD,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  found¬ 
ed  a  fe£l  the  profeffors  of  which  were  called  Picards . 

See  Picards. 

i  1  card  (John),  an  able  mathematician,  and  one 
of  the  moft  learned  aftronomers  of  the  17th  century, 
was  born  at  Fleche,and  became  prieft  and  prior  of  Rillie 
in  Anjou.  Going  to  Paris,  he  was  in  1666  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  quality  of  aftronomer.  In 
1 671,  he  wa3  fent,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  the  caftle 
of  Uraniburg,  built  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  Denmark,  to 
make  aftronomical  obfervaUons  there;  and  from  thence 
he  brought  the  original  nnnuferipts  wrote  by  Tycho- 
Brahe,  which  are  the  more  valuable  as  they  differ  in 
many  places  from  the  printed  copies,  and  contain  a1 
book  more  than  has  yet  appeared.  He  made  impor¬ 
tant  difeoveries  in  aftronomy  ;  and  was  the  firfi  who 
travelled  through  feveral  parts  of  France,  to  meafure 
&  degree  of  the  meridian.  His  works  are,  1.  A  trea- 
tife  on  levelling.  2.  Fragments  of  dioptrics.  3.  Ex¬ 
periment  a  circa  aquas  ej/luenies.  4.  De  menjuris .  5.  De 

menfura  liqutdorum  &  aridorurn.  6.  A  voyage  to  U- 
raniburg,  or  aftronomical  obfervations  made  in  Den¬ 
mark.  7.  Aftronomical  oofervations  made  in  feveral 
parts  of  France,  &e.  i  hefe,  and  fome  other  of  his 
works,  which  are  much  efteemed,  are  in  the  fixth  and 
feventh  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

PICARDS,  a  religious  fe£t  which  arofe  in  Bohe¬ 
mia  in  the  15th  century. 

Picard,  the  author  of  this  fe&,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name,  drew  after  him,  as  has  been  generally  faid,  a 
number  of  men  and  women,  pretending  he  would  reftore 
them  to  the  primitive  ftate  of  innocence  wherein  mas 
was  created  ;  an*  accordingly  he  affumed  the  title  of 
the  New  Adam.  With  this  pretence  he  caught  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  give  themfelves  up  to  all  impurity  ;  faying 
that  therein  confilted  the  liberty  of  the  fons  of  God  *9 
and  that  all  thofe  not  of  their  fed  were  in  bondage. 

He 
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He  fir  ft  publifhed  his  notions  in  Germany  and  the  low 
'  countries,  and  perfuaded  many  people  to  go  naked, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  Adamites .  After  this 
he  feized  on  an  illand  in  the  river  Laufnecz,  fome 
leagues  from  Thabor,  the  head  quarters  of  Zifca, 
where  he  fixed  himfelf  and  his  followers.  Hia  women 
were  common,  1  > u t  none  were  allowed  to  enjoy  them 
without  his  permiflion  :  fo  that  when  any  man  defired 
a  particular  woman,  he  carried  her  to  Picard,  who  gave 
him  leave  in  thefe  words,  Go,  increafe ,  multiply ,  and /til 
the  earth . 

At  length,  however,  Zifca*  general  of  ch?  Huflites, 
(famous  for  his  viftories  over  the  emperor  Sigifmund), 
hurt  at  their  abominations,  marched  again#  them, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  their  ifland,  and  put  them  all 
to  death  except  two  ;  whom  he  fpared,  that  he  might 
learn  their  doftrine.  , 

Such  is  the  account  which  various  writers,  relying 
on  the  authorities  of iEneas  Syl  *  sand  Varilias,  have 
givcg  of  the  Picards,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  party 
of  the  Vandois,  that  fled  from  perfection  in  their  own 
country,  an  1  fought  refuge  in  Bohemia.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  a  fe6l  of  this  denomination,  charge¬ 
able  with  fuch  wild  principles  and  fuch  licentious  con- 
dintt,  ever  exifted  ;  and  it  is  certainly  attonifhing  that 
Mr  Bayle,  in  his  art.  Picards ,  fhould  adopt  the  re¬ 
proachful  reprcfent  tions  of  the  writers  jutt  mention¬ 
ed  ;  for  it  appears  probable  at  Ieatt  th  »t  the  whole  is 
a  calumny  in>  *  ted  and  propagated  in  order  to  dlf- 
gra  e  the  Picard?,  m  rely  becanfe  they  deferted  the 
communion  and  proteftei  againft  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Lafitius  informs  us,  that  Picard, 
together  with  40  other  perfons,  befides  women  and 
children,  fettled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1418.  Bal- 
binus  the  Jefuit,  in  his  Kpitome  Rerum  Bohemlcarum , 
lib.  ii.  gives  a  limilar  account,  and  charges  oh  the  Pi¬ 
cards  none  of  the  extravagancies  or  crimes  aferibed  to 
them  by  Sylvius.  Schleda,  fccretary  of  Ladiflaus, 
king  of  Bohemia,  in  hia  letters  to  Erafmus  in  which 
he  gives  a  particular  account  pf  the  Picards,  fays  that 
they  confidered  the  p  pe,  cardinals,  and  bifhops  of 
Rome,  as  the  true  Aiuichrifts,  and  the  adorers  of  the 
confecrated  elements  in  the  eucharift  as  downright 
idolaters ;  tint  they  denied  the  corporal  prefence  of 
Chrifi  in  this  ordinance  ;  that  they  condemned  the 
worfliip  of  faints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  auricular  con- 
*  the  penance  impofed  by  priefts,  the  feafts  and 

vigils  obferved  in  the  Romifh  church  ;  and  that  they 
confined  themfelves  to  the  obfei  vance  of  the  fabbatli, 
and  of  the  two  great  feafts  or  Chtiftmas  and  Pentecoft, 
From  this  account  it  would  appear  that  they  were  no 
other  than  the  VauJois  ;  and  M.  de  Bcaufobre  has 
fhown  that  they  were  both  of  the  fame  fe£,  though 
under  different  denominations.  Befides,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Vaudois  .  were  fettled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year 
1178,  where  fome  of  them  adopted  the  rites  of  the 
Greek,  and  others  thofe  of  the  Latin  church.  The 
former  were  pretty  generally  adhered  to  till  the  middle 
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of  the  14th  century,  when  the  eftablifhment  of  the  La¬ 
tin  rites  caufed  great  disturbance.  On  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  national  troubles  in  Bohemia,  on  account 
of  the  oppofition  to  the  papal  power  (fee  Moravians), 
tne  Picards  more  publicly  avowed  and  defended  their 
religious  opinions;  and  they  formed  a  confiderable 
body  in  an  ifland  by  the  river  Lsunitz  or  Laufnecz,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Bechin,  and  lecurring  to  arms,  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Zifca.  Kncyclop .  art.  Picards. 

PICARDY,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  on 
the  l-orth  by  Hainault,  Artois,  and  the  Straits  of  Ca- 
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kis;  on  the  ead  by  Champaigns ;  on  the  fonth 
the  Ifle  of  France;  and  on  the 'weft  by  Normandy  voi*  ilf  * 
and  the  Englifh  Channel  (a).  This  province  is  longP'4^4* 
and  narrow,  being  ufually  compared  to  a  bent  arm  ; 
and  in  this  figure  is  nearly  150  miles  in  length,  but 
not  above  40  in  breadth,  and  in  many  places  not  above 
20.  It  is  generally  a  level  country  ;  and  produces 
wine,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  corn,  and  great 
quantities  of  hay  :  but  wood  being  fcarce,  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  burn  turf.  1  hey  have,  however,  fome 
pit-coal,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  England.  It 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  the  year  1643  ; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  533,000  inhabitants. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Somme,  the  Oife,  the 
Canche,  ‘the  Lanthie,  the  Lys,  the  Aa,  the  Searpe, 
and  the  Deule.  r 

Ihe  fituation  of  this  province  on  the  fea,  its  many 
navigable  rivers  and  canals,  with  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants,  render  it  the  feat  of  a  flourifhing  trade. 

In  it  are  made  beautiful  filk  fluffs,  woollen  fluffs,  coarfe 
“nen>  lawn,  and  foap  ;  it  alfo  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  corn  and  pit-coal.  In  the  government  of  Calais  and 
Boulogne  are  annually  bred  5000  or  6000  colts,  which  V 
being  afterwards  turned  loofe  in  the  paflures  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  are  fold  for  Norman  horfes.  The  fifheries  on 
this  coaft  are  alfo  very  advantageous.  This  province 
is  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Picardy  5 
and  is  again  fubdivided  into  four  dcputygovernm~ntp 
The  principal  town  is  Amiens.  *  *  ° 

PICA  RT  (Bernard),  a  celebrated  engraver,  fon  of 
Scephen  Picart,  alfo  a  famous  engraver,  was  born  at 
Pans  in  1673.  He  learned  the  elements  of  his  art 
from  his  father,  and  fludied  aichitedlure  and  perfpec- 
tive  under  Sebaftian  le  Clcr c.  As  he  embraced  the  re- 
foi  med  religion,  he  fettled  in  Holland  to  enjoy  the  free 
exerciie  of  it ;  where  his  genius  produced  thofe  mailer- 
pieces  which  made  him  efleemed  the  moll  ingenious 
artift  of  his  age.  A  multitude  of  books  areemheL 
liflied  with  plates  of  his  engraving.  He  died  in  1 7  3  o 
PICCOLOM1NI  (Alexander),  archbifliop  of  Ft 
tias,  and  a  native  of  bienna,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1508,  was  of  an  illuftrious  and  ancient  family, 
which  came  originally  from  Rome,  but  afterwards  fet¬ 
tled  at  Sienna.  He  compofed  with  fuccefs  for  the 
theatre ;  but  he  was  not  more  diftinguifhed  by  his  ge¬ 
nius,  than  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  his  regard 
to  virtue.  His  charity  was  very  great ;  and  was  chiefly 

exerted 


.  S*)  The  W.°i  the  .na!*e  of, th'8  province  does  not  date  earlier  than  A.  D.  1200.  It  was  an  academical 
joke  ,  an  epitnet  firft  applied  to  the  quarreifome  humour  of  thofe  iludents  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  who 
came  from  the  front, er  of  France  and  Flanders,  and  hence  to  their  country.  Vakfn  NoddcalLL  l  44~! 
.Lotguerac,  Defcnftwn  ds  la  France,  p.  52.  J  ’  P-44,? 
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exerted  In  relieving  the  necdfitles  of  men  of  letters. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of  works  in  Italian. 
The  mod  remarkable  of  which  are,  i .  Vai ions  Drama¬ 
tic  Pieces,  which  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  writer.  2.  A  Treatife  on  the  Sphere.  3.  A  The¬ 
ory  of  the  Planets.  4.  A  Tranfhtion  of  Ariftotle’s 
Art  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  in  410.  A  Syftemof 
Morality,  publiihed  at  Venice,  1575,  ‘n  4to  *  tranflited 
Into  French  by  Peter  de  Lr.rivey  in  4to  ;  and  printed 
at  Paris,  1  581.  Thefe,  with  a  variety  of  other  works, 
prove  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  natural  philofophy, 
mathematics,  and  theology.  Ke  was  the  fir  ft  who 
made  ufe  of  the  Italian  language  in  writing  upon  phi- 
lofoph’cal  fubje&s.  He  died  at  Sienna  the  12th  of 
March  15  78,  aged  70.  A  particular  catalogue  of  his 
works  may  be  feen  in  the  Typographical  Dictionary. 
There  is  one  performance  aferibed  to  this  author,  in- 
titled  Dialog 9  della  bella  Creanta  delle  Donne,  (printed  at 
Milan,  «  558,  and  at  Venice,  1574,  in  8vo.  )  ;  which 
but  ill  fuits  the  dignity  of  a  prelate.  It  is  filled  with 
maxims  which  have  an  evident  tendency  to  hurt  the 
morals  of  young  women.  Piccolomini’s  name,  indeed, 
is  not  in  the  title  page  ;  and  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  juvenile  production.  It  is  very  fccrce;  and 
the  public  would  fuftain  no  lofs  by  its  being  entirely 
out  of  print.  It  was  tran  dated  into  French  by  F. 
d’Amboife,  and  publiihed  at  Lyons,  in  1 6 mo,  under  the 
title  of  InJlruSion  des  jcnr.es  dames.  It  was  afterwards 
reprinted  in  1583,  under  that  of  Dialogue  &  Devis  des 
Demot/elles 

Pic colo m ini  (Francis),  of  the  fame  family  with  the 
foregoing,  was  born  in  1520,  and  taught  philofophy 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fpace  of  22  years,  in  the  mod  ce¬ 
lebrated  univerfities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
Sienna,  where  he  died,  in  1604,  ac  the  age  of  84. 
The  city  went  into  mourning  on  his  death.  His  works 
are,  1.  Some  Commentaries  upon  Ariftotle,  printed  at 
Mayence,  1608,  in  4to.  2.  Univcrfa  Phtlofophia  de 
Moribus ,  printed  at  Venice,  1583,  in  folio.  He  la¬ 
boured  to  revive  the  do&rine  of  Plato,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  alfo  to  imitate  the  manners  of  that  philofopher. 
He  had  for  his  rival  the  famous  James  Zabarella,  whom 
he  excelled  in  facility  of  expredion  and  neatnefs  of 
difeourfe  ;  but  to  whom  he  was  much  inferior  m  point 
of  argument,  becaufe  he  did  not  examine  matters  to 
the  bottom  as  the  other  did;  but  preffed  too  rapidly 
from  one  propofition  to  another. 

Piccolomini  or  Aragon  (Odtavius),  duke  of  Amalfi, 
prince  of  the  Empire,  a  general  of  the  emperor’s  army, 
and  knight  of  the  orler  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was 
born  m  1599.  He  fir  ft  bore  arms  among  the  Spanifh 
troops  in  It  ly.  He  afterwards  ferved  in  the  army 
of  Ferdinand  II.  who  fent  him  to  the  relief  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  im¬ 
perial  troops  in  1634.  After  having  fignalized  himfeif 
at  the  b  ittle  of  Nortlingue,  he  made  M»rfhal  de  Cha- 
tillon  raife  the  fiege  of  St  Omer.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gain  a  vi&orv  over  Marquis  de  Feuquiere3 
in  1639:  nor  did  the  lofs  of  the  batttle  of  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  in  16  $  1,  impair  his  glory.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  Auguft  1656,  being  five  years  after,  aged  57,  vvith- 
out  iflue;  and  with  the  chara&er  of  an  able  negotiator 
and  an  a&ivc  general.  The  celebrated  Caprara  was  his 
nephew. 

Piccolomini  (James),  whofe  proper  name  was  Am- 
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manati,  took  that  of  Piccolomini  in  honour  of  his  pa¬ 
tron  Pius  LI.  He  was  born  in  a  village  near  Lucca 
in  1422.  He  became  bifiiop  of  Mafia,  afterwards  of  p 
Frefcati ;  a  cardinal  in  1461,  under  the  name  of  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Pavie  ;  and  died  in  1479,  at  the  age  of  57,  of 
an  indigeftion  of  figs.  He  left  8000  piiloles  in  the 
bankers  hands,  which  Pope  S  xtus  IV.  chimed  ;  and 
of  which  he  gave  a  part  to  the  Hofpital  of  the  Holy 
Ghift.  Plia  works,  which  con  fid  of  fome  Letteis, 
and  a  Hiftory  of  his  own  time,  were  printed  at  ML 
lan,  in  1521,  in  folio.  His  hiftory,  in  titled  Commen¬ 
taries,  commences  the  18th  of  June  1464,  and  ends 
the  6th  of  December  1469.  They  may  very  proper¬ 
ly  be  confidered  as  a  Sequel  of  Pope  Pius  I  IPs  Com¬ 
mentaries,  which  end  with  the  year  1463 

Piccolomini,  (PEneas  Sylvius).  See  Pius  II. 

PICENTIA,  (Strabo,  Pliny),  the  capital  of  the 
Picentini,  whofe  territory,  called  Ager  Picentinus,  a 
frtull  diflridt,  lay  on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  from  the  Promon - 
torium  Minerva,  the  fouth  boundary  of  Campania  on 
the  coaft,  to  the  river  Silarus,  the  north  boundary  of 
Lucania,  extending  within-land  as  far  as  the  Samnites 
and  Hirpini,  though  the  exadl  termination  cannot  be 
afiigned.  The  Greeks  commonly  confound  the  Picen¬ 
tini  and  Picentes ,  but  the  R  -nans  carefully  diftinguifh 
them.  The  former,  with  no  more  than  two  towns  that 
can  be  named,  Silernum  and  Picentia;  the  fituation  of 
both  doubtful:  only  Pl;ny  fayn  the  latter  ftood  within- 
land,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea  Now  thought  to  be 
Bicenva,  (Holftenius),  in  the  Principato  Citra  of  Naples. 

PfCENUM,  (Crefar,  Pfiny,  Floras)  ;  Picenus 
Acer,  (Cicero,  Salluft,  Livy,  Tacitus);  Ager  Pi- 
centium ,  (Varro)  :  a  territory  of  Italy,  lying  to  the 
eaft  of  Umbria,  from  the  Apennine  to  the  Adriatic.  5 
on  the  coaft  extending  from  the  river  Aefis  on  the 
north,  as  far  as  the  Pratutiani  to  the  fouth.  fn  the 
upper  or  northern  part  of  their  territory  the  Umhri 
.  excluded  them  from  the  Apennine,  as  far  as  CamerL 
num,  (Strabo);  but  in  the  lower  or  fouthern  part  they 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apennine.  A  very 
fruitful  territory,  and  very  populous  Pice  rites,  the 

people,  (Cicero)  ;  from  the  lingular,  Picens,  (Livy)  : 
different  from  the  Picentini ,  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  though 
called  fo  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  Pcolemy  calls  them  Pi- 
cent ,  as  does  alfo  Pliny.  Their  territory  at  this  day 
is  fuppofed  to  form  the  greateft  part  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  (Cluverius). 

PICHFORD,  in  the  county  of  Salop  in  England; 
on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Shrewlbury,  near  Condover. 
It  is  noted  for  a  fpring  of  pitchy  water  (from  whence 
fome  derive  its  name),  on  the  top  of  which  there  al¬ 
ways  flows  a  fort  of  liquid  bitumen.  Over  moft  of  the 
coal- pits  hereabouts  there  lies  a  ftratum  of  blackifh 
rock  ;  of  which,  by  boiling  and  grinding,  they  make 
pitch  and  tar,  and  alfo  diftil  an  oil  from  it. 

PICHINCH  A,  a  mountain  rnPeru.  SeePERU,nft56. 

PICKERING,  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkthire  in 
England,  13  miles  from  Scarborough,  and  225  from 
London,  is  a  pretty  large  town  belonging  to  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Lancafter,  on  a  hill  among  the  wild  mountains 
of  Blake  more  *,  having  the  foreft  of  Pickering  on  the 
north,  and  Pickering-common  on  the  fouth.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  built  270  years  before  Chriit  by  Pe- 
ridurus,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  who  was  buried  here. 
It  bad  once  a  caftle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be 
8  ieen ; 
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feen  ;  to  whofe  jurifdi&ion  many  of  the  neighbouring  * 1 
villages  were  fubjecl :  and  the  adjacent  territory,  com¬ 
monly  called  Pickering-Lath,  or  the  libeity  or  foreft  of 
Pickering,  was  given  by  Henry  III.  to  his  ion  Edmund 
earl  of  Lancafler.  A  court  is  kept  here  for  all  a&ions 
under  40  s.  arifing  within  the  honour  of  Pickering. 

PICKERY,  in  Scots  law,  petty  theft,  or  Healing 
things  of  fmall  value. 

PICKETS,  in  fortification,  Hakes  fharp  at  one  end, 
rnd  fcmetimes  fhod  wicli  iron,  ufe^  in  laying  out  the 
ground,  of  about  three  feet  long;  but,  when  ufed  for 
pinning  the  fafcir.es  of  a  battery,  they  are  from  three 
to  five  feet  long. 

Pickets,  in  artillery,  are  about  five  or  fix  feet  long, 
fhod  with  iron,  to  pin  the  park  lines,  in  hying  out  the 
boundaiies  of  the  park. 

Pickets,  in  the  camp,  are  alfo  Hakes  of  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  long,  to  faHen  the  tent  cords,  in  patch¬ 
ing  the  tents ;  alfo,  of  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  ground  near  the  tents  o*f  the  horfemen,  to 
tie  their  horfes  to. 

Picket,  ?.n  out-guard  polled  before  an  arrr.y,  to 
give  notice  of  an  enemy  approaching. 

>  Picket,  a  kind  of  punifhment  fo  c  alled,  where  a  fol- 
dier  Hands  with  one  foot  upon  a  fharp  pointed  Hake  ; 
the  time  of  his  Handing  is  limited  according  to  the  of¬ 
fence. 

PICKLE,  a  brine  or  liquor,  commonly  compofed 
of  fait,  vinegar,  &c.  fometimes  with  the  addition  of 
fpicer,  wherein  meat,  fruit,  and  other  things,  are  pre- 
ferved  and  feafoned. 

PICO,  one  of  the  Azore  Iflands,  is  fo  called  from 
fome  lofty  mountains  on  it ;  or  rather  from  one  very 
high  mountain,  terminating  like  Tencriffe  in  a  peak, 
and.  reputed  by  fome  writers  equal  to  it  in  height. 

This  ifland  lies  about  four  leagues  fouth-weH  from  St 
George,  twelve  from  Terrera,  and  about  three  It  a  si  ties 
fouth-eaff  of  Fayal;  in  W.  Long.  28.  21.  and  N.L  t. 

38  29.  The  mountiin  Pico,  which  gives  name  to  the 
ifland,  is  filled  with  difmal  dark  caverns  or  volcanoes, 
which  frequently  vomit  out  flames,  fmoke,  and  allies, 
to  a  great  difiance.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  to¬ 
wards  the  eafi  is  afpringof  frefh  water,  generally  cold, 
but  fometimes  fo  heated  with  the  fubterraneous  fire, 
as  to  rufh  forth  in  torrents  with  a  kind  of  ebullition 
like  boiling  water;  equalling  that  in  heat,  and  fending 
forth  a 'Hearn  of  fulphureous  fetid  vapours,  liquefied 
Hones,  minerals,  and  Hakes  of  earth  >.11  on  fire,  in  fuch 
quantities,  and  with  fuch  a  violence,  as  to  li2ve  formed 
a  k'nd  of  promontory  vulgarly  called  Myfunos,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  coafi,  and  at  the  difiance  of  1200 
paces  from  the  fountain.  Such  at  leafi  is  the  account 
of  Ortelius  ;  though  we  do  not  find  this  lufi  eircum-  ' 
fiance  of  the  promontory  confirmed  by  later  obferva 
tions.  The  circumference  of  Pico  is  computed  at 
about  15  leagues :  and  its  mofi  remarkable  places  are 
Pico,  Lagoas,  Santa  Cruce  or  Cruz,  San  Sebaftian, 
Pefquin,  San  Ro  :ko,  Playa,  and  Magdalena;  the  inha* 
bitants  of  which  live  wholly  on  the  produce  of  the 
ifland,  in  great  plenty  and  felicity.  The  cattle  are  va¬ 
rious,  numerous,  and  excellent  in  their  feveral  kinds: 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  vine  ;  and  its  juice,  prepared 
into  different  wines,  the  befi  in  the  Azores.  Befides 
cedar  and  other  timber,  they  have  a  kind  of  wood 
which  they  call  teix o9  folid  and  hard  as  irony  and  vein- 
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e  l,  when  finely  polilhed,  like  a  rich  fen rlet  tabby ; 
which  colour  it  has  in  great  perfc&ion.  The  longer 
it  is  kept,  the  mote- beautiful  it  grows:  hence  it  is.  t- 

that  the  teixo  tree  is  felled  only  for  the  king’s  ufe  or 
by  his  order;  and  is  prohibited  from  being  exported 
as  a  common  article  of  trade. 

Pico  Marina ,  a  fea  fifh  common  at  Kongo  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  derives  its  name  from  the  refemblance  of  its  mouth 
to  the  beak  of  a  wood-pecker.  It  is  of  a  large  fizc,  un\v> 
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and  prodigious  Itrength,  has  four  fins  on  its  back,  three  Hiftory, 
under  its  belly,  and  one  on  each  fide  of  its  head;  its  tail vol< 
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is  large  and  forked,  by  which  it  cute  the  waves  with 
furprifmg  force  and  velocity.  It  is  at  war  with  every 
fifh  that  fwirru,  and  with  every  thing  it  meets  in  its 
way,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  largefi  veffels; 
a  furprifmg  infiance  of  which  intrepidity,  we  are  toll 
by  fome  miffionariee,  whofe  (hip  was  attacked  by  one 
of  them,  near  thefe  coa  ls,  in  the  dead  of  night.  The 
violence  of  the  (hock  which  it  gave  to  the  veffel  quick¬ 
ly  awakened  the  captain  and  the  reft  of  the  people  5 
who  immediately  ran  to  the  (hip’s  fide,  where  they  per¬ 
ceived,  by*  moon  light,  this  huge  monfler  fuficned  by 
its  forehead  to  the  veffel,  and  making  the  firongefi  ef¬ 
forts  to  difengage  itfclf ;  upon  which  fome  of  them 
tried  to  pierce  him  with  their  pikes,  but  he  got  off  be¬ 
fore  they  could  accompli fh  their  aim.  On  the  next 
morning,  upon  vifiting  that  fide  of  the  veffel,  they 
found,  about  a  foot  below  the  furfacc  of  the  water,  a 
piece  of  its  bony  fnout  ftuck  fafi  into  the  wood,  and 
two  or  three  inches  of  it  proje&lng  outwards.  They 
went  prefen tly  after  to  vifit  the  infide  of  the  fhip,  and 
difeovered  about  five  or  fix  inches  more  of  the  point  of 
the  horn  which  had  penetrated  through  the  plank. 

PICQUERING,  a  flying  war,  or-fkirmifh,  m ade  by 
folJiers  detached  from  two  armies  for  pillage,  or  be.- 
fore  a  main  battle  begins. 

PICQUET,  or  Picket.  See  P/quet. 

PICR AMNIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  $ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  k  tripartite;  the  corolla  has  three 
petals;  the  flamina  from  three  to  five,  awl  fhaped,  and 
feem  to  join  together  at  the  bafe  ;  there  are  two  fiyli, 
which  are  fliort  and  bent  ba  kwards;  the  berry  is 
roundifh,  and  contains  two  oblong  feeds,  and  fometimes 
one  feed  only.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
antidefma,  or  rnurjoe  bufh.  Th;s  (hrub  is  frequent  in 
copfes  and  about  the  (kirts  of  woods  in  Jamaica,  ri« 
fing  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  of  an  oval  form,  pointed  and  placed  in  an  al¬ 
ternate  form  along  the  branches;  the  flower  fpikes  are 
long,  pendulous,  and  (lender ;  the  florets  fmall  and 
s white  :  the  berries  are  numerous ;  at  firfi  red,  then  of 
a  jet  black  colour  ;  the  pulp  is  foft,  and  of  a  purple 
complexion. — The  wLole  plant  is  bitter,  and  efpecially 
the  berry. .  The  negroes  make  a  deco&ion  of  them, 
and  ufe  it  in  weakneffes  of  the  fiomach  and  in  venereal 
cafes. 

ITCRANIA  amara,  or  Bitter  Wood ,  is  a  tall  and 
beautiful  timber  tree,  common  in  the  woods  of  Jamai¬ 
ca.  It  is  a  new  genus,  belonging  to  the  pentandris, 
rronogynia  of  Linnaeus.  The  name  is  expreifive  of  its 
fenfible  qualities. 

Every  part  of  this  tree  is  intenfely  bitter;  and  even 
after  the  tree  has  been  laid  for  floors  many  years,  who- 

ever 
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Pkris  Cver  rubs  or  {crapes  the  wood,  feels  a  grerit  degree  of 
PiJle*-  bitternefs  In  their  mouth  or  throat.  Cabinet-work 

_ _*  i  made  of  this  wood  is  very  ufeful,  as  no  infedl  will  live 

near  it. 

This  tree  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  Quajjia  Amara 
of  Linnceu? ;  in  lieu  of  which  it  is  ufed  as  an  antifeptic 
in  putrid  fevers.  When  uf  d,  lefs  of  it  will  do  than 
-of  the  Quafjia  Amara  of  Surinam.  See  Quassia. 

PICRIS,  Ox*tonoue;  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 
sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  cl  .fs  of 
plants.  There  are  four  fpecie3,  of  which  the  only  re- 
i  markable  one  is  the  echioides,  or  common  ox-tongue, 

growing  fpontaneoufly  in  corn-fields  in  Britain.  <lt 
has  undivided  leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  with  yellow 
bloflbms,  which  fometimes  clofe  foon  after  noon,  at 
other  times  remain  open  till  nine  at  night.  It  is  an 
agreeable  pot-herb  while  young.  The  juice  is  milky, 
but  not  too  acrid. 

PICRIUM,  in  botany:  A  gemi3  of  the  monogynia 
*  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  quinquefid; 
the  corolla  monopetalous,  and  its  tube  is  (hort ;  the  fi 
laments  are  four  in  number,  and  hooded  at  the  place  of 
their  infertion  ;  the  flyle  long  and  thick  ;  the  ftigma 
bilamellated^  the  capfule  is  round,  bivalved,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  (mail  feeds. — There  are  two  fpecies, 
viz.  the  fpicata  and  ramofa  ;  both  natives  of  Guaiana. 
Both  fpecies  are  bitter,  and  employed  in  dyfpepfy, 
and  to  promote  the  menfes:  they  are  alfo  recommended 
in  vifceral  obftruftiona. 

PICTET  (Benedict),  born  at  Geneva,  in  1655, 
of  a  difttnguifhed  family,  profecuted  his  ftudies  with 
great  fuccefs.  After  having  travelled  into  Holland  and 
England,  he  taught  theology  in  his  own  country  with 
an  extraordinary  reputation.  The  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
after  the  death  pf  Spantreina,  folicitel  him  to  come 
and  fill  his  place;  but  he  thought  that  his  own  country 
had  the  bell  right  to  his  fervices :  and  for  that  genero- 
lity  he  received  its  thanks  by  the  mouth  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  council.  A  languifhing  diforder,  oceafioned 
by  too  much  fatigue,  hallened  his  death  ;  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  9th  of  June  1724,  at  the  age  of  69  years. 
This  minifter  had  much  fweetnefs  and  affability  in  his 
manner.  The  poor  found  in  him  a  comforter  and  a 
father.  He  pnblifhed  a  great  number  of  works  in  La¬ 
tin  and  French,  whi  h  are  much  elleemed  in  Proteftant 
countries.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  1.  A  Syflem 
of  Chriliian  Theology  in  Latin,  3  v6ls.  in  4to  ;  the 
beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1721.  2.  Chridian 

Morality,  printed  at  Geneva,  1710,  8  vols  in  i2mo. 
3.  The  Hiftory  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries ;  in¬ 
tended  as  a  fequel  to  that  of  Sueur,  printed  in  1713, 
2  vols.  in  4U).  The  Continuntor  is  held  in  higher 
ellimaticn  than  the  fir  ft  author.  4.  Several  Contro- 
verfial  Treatifes.  5.  A  great  number  of  tradls  on 
morality  and  piety  ;  among  which  we  mull  diftinguifh 
«  the  Art  of  Living  and  dying  wtll;,>  publilhed 
at  Geneva,  1705,  in  J2mo.  6.  Some  Letters.  7. 
Some  Sermons,  from  1697  to  1721  ;  4  vols.  in  Svo. 
With  a  vr ft  number  of  other  books,  the  names  of 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  ;  but  which,  as 
Mr  Sennebier  fays,  *c  all  Ihovv  evident  mark3  of  piety 
good  fenfe.” 


Pictet  (John-Louis),  a  counfellor  of  Geneva,  born 
in  1739,  was  of  the  fame  family.  He  was  member 
of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred;  Counfellor  of  State 
and  Syndic;  and  died  in  1781.  He  applied  himftdf 
to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  made  feveral  voyages 
into  France  and  Englatnd  for  his  improvement.  Few 
men  were  ever  blefFed  with  a  clearer  or  more  enlight¬ 
ened  underflanding.  He  has  left  in  manufeript  the 
“  Journal  of  a  Voyage  which  he  made  to  Ruflh  and 
Siberia  in  1768  and  1769,  in  order  to  obferve  the  tran- 
fi t  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  difk  A  work  very  inte¬ 
nding,  from  the  lively  descriptions  which  it  gives 
both  of  men  and  of  nature. 

PICTLAND.  See  Pentland. 

PICTS,  the  name  of  one  of  thofe  nations  who  an¬ 
ciently  pofleffed  the  north  of  Britain.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  were  fo  called  from  their  cuftom  of 
painting  their  bodies  ;  an  opinion  which  Camden 
fnpports  with  great  erudition.  (See  Gough’s  edition, 
Vol.  1.  p.  xci.  of  the  preface).  It  is  certainly  liable, 
however,  to  confu’erahle  obje&ions;  for  as  this  cuftom 
prevailed  among  the  other  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  who  ufed  the  ghjlum  of  Pliny  and  the  vitrum  of 
Mela  for  the  like  purpofe,  it  may  be  pfked,  Why  the 
name  of  Pifii  was  confined  by  the  Romans  to  only 
one  tribe,  when  it  was  equally  applicable  to  many 
others?  Why  fhould  they  defign  them  only  by  an  epi¬ 
thet  without  ever  annexing  their  proper  name  ?  Or 
why  ftiodd  they  impofe  a  new  name  on  this  people 
only,  when  they  give  their  proper  name  to  everv  other 
tribe  which  they  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  of?  As  thefe 
queftions  cannot  be  anfwered  in  any  fatisfa£lory  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  plain  we  muft  look  for  fome  other  derivatioa 
of  the  name. 

The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  fpeak  the  ancient 
language  of  Caledonia,  exprefs  the  name  of  this  once 
famous  nation  by  the  term  Pidich;  a  name  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  the  moft  illiterate,  who  could  never  have 
derived  it  from  the  Roman  authors.  The  word  Pic- 
itch  means  pilferers  dr  plunderers.  The  appellation  was 
probably  impofed  upon  this  people  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  or  afiumed  by  themfelves,  fome  time  after  the 
reign  of  Caracalla,  when  the  unguarded  (late  of  the 
Roman  province,  on  which  this  people  bordered,  gave 
them  frequent  opportunities  of  making  incurfions  thi¬ 
ther,  and  committing  depreciations.  Accordingly  this 
name  feems  to  have  been  unknown  till  the  end  of  the 
3d  century.  Eunienius  the  panegyrift  is  the  iirft  Ro¬ 
man  author  who  mentions  this  people  under  their  new 
name  of  Piflich,  or,  with  a  Latin  termination,  Piclu 
When  we  fay  that  this*  name  may  have  been  probably 
afTumed  for  the  rtafon  juft  now  mentioned,  we  muft 
obferve,  that,  in  thofe  days  of  violence,  the  chara&er 
of  a  robber  was  attended  with  no  difgrace.  If  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  form  his  fcliemes  well,  and  to  execute 
them  fuceefsfuliy,  he  was  rather  praifed  than  blamed 
for  hi 3  condudf;  providing  he  made  no  enci oachments 
on  the  property  of  his  own  tribe  or  any  of  its  allies. 
We  mean  this  as  no  peculiar  ftigma  upon  the  Pifts  ; 
for  other  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  like  rude  ftate, 
thought  and  adted  as  they  did.  See  Thucydides ,  lib.  3. 
p.  3.  and  Virg.  JFa\.  7.  745  et  749* 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Puffs,  authors  are 
much  divided.  Boethius  derives  them  from  the  Aga- 
y  thyrti, 
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thyrfi,  Pomponius  Laftus  from  the  Germans,  Bede 
from  the  Scythians,  Camden(A)  and  Father  Innes  from 
the  ancient  Britons,  Stillingflect  from  a  people  in- 
habiting  the  Cimbrica  Cherfonefus,  and  Keating  and 
U  r  laherty,  on  the  authority  of  the  Pfalter  Cafhel 
derive  them  from  the  Thracians.  But  the  mod  pro- 
bable  opimon  is,  that  they  were  the  defendants  of  the 
old  Caledonians..  Several  reafons  are  urged  in  fupport 
of  this  opinion  by  Dr  Macpherfon  ;  and  the  words  of 
Cumenes,  “  Caledonum,  aliorumque  Piftorum,  filvas  ” 
&c.  plainly  imply  that  the  Pids  and  Caledonians  were 
one  and  the  fame  people. 

,  there  1138  been  much  difpute  about  the  origin  of 
the  Pids,  fo  there  has  been  likewifeabout  their  language, 
i  here  are  many  reafons  which  make  it  plain  that  their 
tongue  was  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  ;  and  tbefe  reafons 
are  a  further  confirmation  of  their  having  been  of  Ca¬ 
ledonian  extrad.  Through  the  eaft  and  north  eaft 
coalts  of  Scotland  (which  were  pofTeffed  by  the  Pids) 
\ye  meet  with  an  innumerable  lift  of  names  of  places, 

O  ™vcrs»  mountains,  &c.  which  are  manifeftly  Gaelic. 
Language.  From  a  very  old  regifter  of  the  priory  of  St  Andrew’s 
(Dalrymple  s  Colledionr,  p.  122.)  it  appears,  that  in 
the  days  of  Hungus,  the  laft  Piaifli  king  of  that  name, 
St  Andrews  was  called  Mukrofs  ;  and  that  the  town 
now  calfed  gueemferry  had  the  name  of  Ardchinneachan. 
Both  thefe  words  are  plain  Gaelic.  The  firft  fignifies 
„  beatb  or  Promontory  of  boars;’’  and  the  latter, 
p^enhflght  or  Pfn‘nfula  °f  Kenneth.”  In  the  lift  of 
riftifh  kings  publifhed  by  Father  Tnries,  moft  of  the 
names  are  obvioufly  Gaelic,  and  in  many  inftances  the 
fame  with  the  names  in  the  lift  of  Scottifh  or  Caledo¬ 
nian  kings  publifhed  by  the  fame  author.  Had  Innes 
underftood  any  thing  of  this  language,  he  would  not 
have  fuppofed  with  Camden  that  the  Pids  fpoke  the 
Bnt'fh  tongue.  It  was  unlucky  that  the  two  words 
on  which  they  built  their  conjedure  (Straths  Aber ) 
are  as  common  in  the  Gaelic  as  they  could  have  been 
in  the  Bntifh,  and  at  this  day  make  a  part  of  the 
names  ef  places  in  countries  to  which  the  Pidifh  em- 
pire  never  extended.  The  names  of  Strathfllan  and 
Loc hr.be r  may  fervc  as  inftances. 

1  he  venerable  Bede,  as  much  a  ftranger  to  the  Cel¬ 
tic  as  either  of  the  antiquaries  juft  now  mentioned,  is 

10  the  fPecfmen  wbich  he  gives  of 
the  Fittifh  language  in  the  word  penuahtl,  “  the  head 
of  the  wall.”  Allowing*  the  commutation  of  the  ini¬ 
tial/  .nto  f,  as  in  fome  other  cafes,  this  word  has  Ml 
!^!*L  f“me  ^eanmg  in  Gaelic  which  Bede  gives  it  in  the 
„lfh*  Jt  18  true>  there  might  have  been  then,  as 
well  as  now,  a  confiderable  difference  between  various 
ctialeds  of  the  Celtic  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  that  pious 
author  was  led  to  difcover  five  languages  in  Britain 
agreeably  to  the  Jve,  books  of  Mofes  :  A  conceit  from 
whmh  the  good  man  derived  a  great  deal  of  harmlefs 
latisfaction. 

•  .The  Plds  °f  the  earlieft  ages,  as  appears  from  the 
joint  teftimony  of  all  writers  who  have  examined  the 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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fubjed,  poffefled  only  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  cojaft  of  Pi<3». 
Scotland.  On  one  fide,  the  ancient  Drumalbin,  or 
that  ridge  of  mountains  reaching  from  Locblomond 
near  Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Taine,  which  feparates 
the  county  of  Sutherland  from  a  part  of  Rofs,  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Pi&ilh  dominions.  Accordingly  we 
find  m  the  life  of  Columba,  that,  in  travelling  to  the 
palace  of  Brndius,  king  of  the  Pi&s,  he  travelled  over 
Drumalbin,  the  Dorfum  Britannia  of  Adamnan.  On 
the  other  fide,  the  territory  of  the  Pids  was  bounded 
hy.  the  Roman  province.  After  Britain  was  relin- 
quifhed  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  they  and  the  Saxons 
by  turns  were  matters  of  thofe  countries  which  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  frith  of  Edinburgh  and  the  river  Tweed. 

We  learn  from  Bede,  that  the  Saxons  were  matters  of 
Galloway  when  he  finifiied  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory. 

The  Pids,  however,  made  a  conqueft  of  that  country 
foon  after ;  fo  that,  before  the  extinction  of  their  mo¬ 
narchy,  all  the  territories  bounded  on  the  one  fide  by 
the  l  or t li  and  Clyde,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tweed 
and  Solway,  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Fids,  as  well  aa  of  all  the  other  Hiftory. 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  is  extremely  dark.  The 
Irifh  hiftorians  give  us  a  long  lift  of  Piaifh  kings,  wh» 
reigned  over  Pidavia  for  the  fpace  of  eleven  or  thir¬ 
teen  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  era.  After  them 
Innes,  in  his  Critical  Eflay,  gives  us  a  lift  of  above 
fifty,  of  whom  no  lefs  than  five  held  the  feeptre,  each 
for  a  whole  cenluty.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  writers 
had  confounded  the  hiftory  of  the  Pids  with  that  of 
their  anceftors  the  old  Caledonians.  In  any  other  view, 
their  accounts  of  them  are  highly  fabulous  ;  and  have 
been  long  ago  confuted  by  Dr  Macpherfon  of  Slate, 
an  antiquary  of  much  learning  and  refearch.  The 
Pids,  as  has  been  already  ohferved,  were  probably  not 
known  by  that  name  before  the  2d  or  3d  century,  A- 
damnan,  abbot  of  Iona,  is  the  firft  author  that  ex- 
prefsly  mentiona  any  Pidifh  king ;  and  the  oldeft  af¬ 
ter  Inm  is  Bede.  We  are  informed  by  thefe  two  wri¬ 
ters,  that  St  Columba  converted  Brudius  king  of  the 
Pids  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Columba  came  into  Bri¬ 
tain  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  era  365.  Before  that 
period  we  have  no  general  record  to  afeertain  fo  much 
as  the  name  of  any  Pidifh  king.  The  hiftory  of  Dru  b 
or  Drejl,  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  over  the  Pids  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  St  Ninian 
hrlt  preached  the  gofpel  to  that  nation,  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance  of  fi&ion  (b)..  His  having  reigned  a  hun- 
dred  yeare,  and  his  putting  an  end  to  a  hundred  wars, 
are  (tones  which  exceed  all  the  bounds  of  probabi- 

tbe  contemporary  of  Columba,  is  the  firft 
ridifh  king  mentioned  by  gny  writer  of  authority. 

What  figure  his  anceftors  made,  or  who  were  his 
iucceffors  on  the  throne  of  Pidavia,  cannot  be  afeer- 
tained  Bede  informs  us,  that,  during  the  reign  of 
one  of  them,  the  Pids  killed  Egfred  king* of  Northum¬ 
berland  in  battle,  and  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of 
4  Z  his 
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his  army.  The  fame  author  mention*  another  of  their 
kings  called  Naitan ,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
regard.  It  wa8  to  this  Naitan  that  Ceolfiid,  abbot  of 
Wiremouth,  wiotehis  famous  letter  concerning  Eafter 
and  the  Tonfurc  (c)  ;  a  letter  in  which  Bede  himfelf 
is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  principal  hand.  Roger  Ho* 
veden  and  S  mon  of  Durham  mention  two  other  Pic- 
ti fh  kings  Qnnufi  and  Kinoth>  the  firft  of  whom  died  in 
761,  and  the  latter  flouriftied  about  the  774,  and  gave 
an  afylum  to  Alfred  of  Northumberland,  who  was 


Btauty. 


much  about  that  time  expelled  his  kingdom.  The 
accounts  given  by  the  Scots  historians  of  feveral  other 
Piitifh  kings  cannot  be  depended  on;  nor  are  the  (lo¬ 
ries  told  by  the  Britifh  hiftorians,  GeofFroy  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  the  author  of  the  Eulogium  BritanniXy  wor¬ 
thy  of  much  greater  credit. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Piflilh  nation  was  totally 
fubdued  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  Mac- 
alpin.  Since  that  time  their  name  has  been  loft  in 
that  of  the  conquerors,  with  whom  they  were  incor¬ 
porated  after  this  con  quell ;  however,  they  feem  to 
have  been  treated  by  the  Scottifh  kings  with  great  le¬ 
nity,  fo  that  for  forae  ages  after  they  commanded  a 
great  deal  of  refpedt.  The  prior  of  Hogulftead,  an 
old  Engliih  hiftorian,  relates,  that  they  made  a  con- 
fiderahle  figure  in  the  army  of  David  the  S-int,  in  his 
difputes  with  Strphcn  king  of  England.  In  a  battle 
fought  in  the  year  1136,  by  the  Englifh  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Scots  aud  Pifts  on  the  other,  the  latter  in¬ 
filled  on  their  hereditary  right  of  leading  the  van  of 
the  Scots  army,  and  were  indulged  in  that  rtqueft  by 
the  king. 

The  principal  feat  of  the  Pi&ifti  kings  was  at  A- 
bernethy.  Brudius,  however,  as  appears  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  by  Adamnan,  in  his  life  of  Columha, 
had  a  palace  at  Invernefs,  which  was  probably  near 
the  extremity  of  his  territory  in  that  quarter  ;  for 
there  is  no  good  reafon  for  believing,  with  Camden, 
that  this  king  had  any  property  in  the  Weftern  Ides, 
or  that  he  had  made  a  gift  of  Iona  to  St  Columba 
when  he  vifited  him  in  that  place. 

With  refpedl  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Pi&s,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  were  any 
ether  than  thofc  of  the  old  Caledonians  and  Scots,  of 
which  many  paiticulars  are  related  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  who  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  thofe  na¬ 
tions. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  cohorts  of 
barbarians  were  raifed,  and  Pi<5b  were  invited  into  the 
fervice,  by  Honorius,  when  peace  was  every  where  re- 
ilored,  and  were  named  Honoriaci,  Thofe  under  Con- 
ftantine  opened  the  paffes  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
and  let  the  barbarous  nations  into  Spain.  From  this 
period  we  date  the  civilization  of  their  manners,  which 
happened  after  they  had  by  themfelves,  and  then  with 
the  Scots,  ravaged  this  Roman  province. 
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Piers  Wall \  in  antiquity,  a  wall  begun  by  the  em-  PiVb  Wall 
peror  Adrian,  on  the  northern  bounds  of  England,  to  II 
prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Pi&s  and  Scots.  It  was  Pl£turc^l;e 
firft  made  only  of  turf  (lengthened  with  pnlifadoes, 
till  the  emperor  Severus,  coming  into  Britain  in  per- 
fon,  built  it  with  folid  (lone.  This  wall,  part  of 
which  ftiil  remains,  begun  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sol¬ 
way  Frith  in  Cumberland,  and  rumring  north^eaft  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  German  Ocean.  See  Adrian  and  Si- 

VERU5. 

PICTURE,  a  piece  of  painting,  or  a  fubje&  ref  re- 
fented  In  colours,  on  wood,  canvas,  paper,  or  the  like. 

See  Painting 

PICTURESQUE  beauty,  fays  a  late  writer  on 
thit  fubje&,  refers  to  “  fuch  beautiful  ohje&s  as  are 
fuited  to  the  pencil.”  This  epithet  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  works  of  nature,  though  it  will  often  apply  to 
works  of  art  alfo.  Thofe  obje£ls  are  mod  properly 
denominated  pi<flurefque  which  are  difpofed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  with  a  mixture  of  varied  rudenefs ,  fim - 
plicity ,  and  grandeur .  A  plain  neat  garden,  with  little 
variation  in  its  plan,  and  no  linking  grandeur  in  it* 
pofition,  difplays  too  much  of  art,  defign,  and  unifor¬ 
mity,  to  be  called  pi&urefque.  “  The  ideas  of  neat 
and  frnooth  (fays  Mr  Gilpin),  inflead  of  being  pi£tu- 
refque,  in  fadl  difqualify  the  objedl  in  which  they  re** 
fide  from  any  pretenfions  to  pidlurefque  beauty.  Nay, 
farther,  we  do  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  rough- 
nefs  forms  the  moft  effential  point  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  beautiful  and  the  pr&urel'que  ;  as  it  feems 
to  be  that  particular  quality  which  makes  obje£ls  chief¬ 
ly  pleafing  in  painting.  I  ufe  the  general  term  rough - 
nefs  ;  but  properly  fpeakmg  roughnef3  relates  only  to 
the  furfaces  of  bodies  :  when  we  fpeak  of  tbeir  deli¬ 
neation,  we  ufe  the  word  ruggednefs .  Both  ideas,  how¬ 
ever,  equally  enter  into  the  pi&urefque,  and  both  are 
obfervable  in  the  fmaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger  parts 
of  nature  ;  in  the  outline  and  bark  of  a  tree,  as  in  the 
rude  fummit  and  craggy  fi  Its  of  a  mountain. 

“  Let  us  thm  examine  our  theory  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  and  try  how  far  thefe  qualities  enter  into 
the  idea  of  pl&urefque  beauty,  and  how  far  they  mark 
that  difference  among  obje&s  which  is  the  ground  of 
our  inquiry. 

“  A  piece  of  Palladian  archite&ure  may  be  elegant 
in  the  lail  degree  ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  the 
propriety  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  fymmetry  of  the 
whole,  may  be  highly  pleafing  ;  but  if  we  introduce  it 
in  a  piftnre,  it  immediately  becomes  a  formal  objedl, 
and  ce  ifes  to  pleafe.  Should'we  wifh  to  give  it  pic- 
turefque  beauty,  we  muff  ufe  the  mallet  inffead  of  the 
chiffel ;  we  muff  beat  down  one  half  of  it,  deface  the 
other,  and  throw  the  mutilated  members  around  in 
heaps;  in  (hort,  from  a  fmooth  building  we  muff  turn 
it  into  a  rough  ruin.  No  painter  who  had  the  choice 
of  the  two  objects  would  hefitate  a  moment. 

44  Again, 


(c)  We  are  told  by  fome  authors  that  Columba  might  the  Pidls  to  celebrate  Eaftcr  always  on  a  Sunday 
Between  the  14th  and  20th  of  March*  and  to  obferve  a  different  method  of  tonfurc  from  the  Romans,  leavmg 
an  imperfect  appearance  of  a  crown.  This  occafioned  much  difpnte  till  Naitan  brought  his  fubje6b  at  length 
to  the  Roman  rule.  In  that  age  many  of  the  P1&8  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  times;  and  amongft  the  reft  we  find  two  perfons  mentioned  in  the  antiquities  of  St  Peter’s  church: 
/IJlniut  count  of  the  Pi£fcs,  and  Syra  with  his  countrymen,  performed  their  vow. 
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Pi&urefque  “  Again,  why  does  an  elegant  piece  of  garden- 
,  Bcaut‘*  ground  make  no  figure  on  canvas  ?  the  ftiape  is  plea- 
fing,  the  combination  of  the  obje&s  harmoniousj  and 
the  winding  of  the  walk  in  the  very  line  of  beauty. 
All  this  ia  true  ;  but  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  whole, 
though  right  and  as  it  fhonld  he  in  nature,  offends  in 
pi&ure.  Turn  the  lawn  into  a  piece  of  broken  ground, 
plant  rugged  oaks  inftead  of  flowering  fhrubs,  break 
the  edges  of  the  walk,  give  it  the  rudenefs  of  a  road, 
mark  it  with  wheel  tracks,  and  fcatter  around  a  few 
ft  ones  and  brufhwood ;  in  a  word,  inftead  of  ma¬ 
king  the  whole  fmooth,  m:  ke  it  rough,  and  you  make 
it  alfo  pi&urefque.  All  the  other  ingredients  of  beau¬ 
ty  it  already  pofTeiTed.”  On  the  whole,  pi&urefque 
compofition  cor.fifts  in  uniting  in  one  whole,  a  variety 
of  part*,  and  thefe  parts  can  only  be  obtained  from 
Tough  obj  fts. 

It  is  pofiible  therefore  to  find  pi&urefque  obje&s 
among  works  of  art?  and  it  is  pofiible  to  make  ohjeCfs 
fo  ;  but  the  grand  fcene  of  pi£tuiefqtie  beauty  is  na¬ 
ture  in  all  its  original  variety,  and  in  all  its  irregular 
grandeur.  “  We  feck  it  (fays  our  author)  amon.{  all 
the  ingredients  of  Iandfcape,  trees,  rocks,  broken 
grounds,  woods,  rivers,  lakes,  plains,  valleys,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  diftances.  Thefe  objedfs  in  themfelves  pro¬ 
duce  infinite  variety  ;  no  two  rocks  or  trees  are  txadl- 
ly  the  fame  ;  they  are  varied  a  fecond  time  by  combi¬ 
nation  }  and  almod  as  much  a  third  time  by  different 
lights  and  (hades  and  other  aerial  effe&s.  Sometimes 
W£*  find  among  them  the  exhibition  of  a  whole,  but 
oftener  we  find  only  beautiful  parts.” 

Sublimity  or  grandeur  alone  cannot  make  an  objedf 
piciurefque  ;  for,  as  our  author  remarks,  fi  however 
grand  tre  mountain  or  the  rock  may  be,  it  has  no 
claim  to  this  epithet,  unlefs  its  form,  its  colour,  or  its 
accompaniments,  have  fome  degree  of  beauty.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  fublime  than  the  ocean ;  but  wholly 
unaccompanied,  it  ha3  little  of  the  piciurefque.  When 
we  talk  therefore  of  a  fublime  objedf,  we  always  under- 
fiand  that  it  is  alfo  beautiful;  and  we  call  it  fublime 
or  beautiful  only  as  the  ideas  ©f  fublimity  or  fimple 
beauty  prevail.  But  it  is  not  only  the  form  and  the 
compofition  of  the  objefts  of  Iandfcape  which  the  pic¬ 
ture  fque  eye  examines,  it  conne&s  them  with  the  at- 
moiphere,  and  f'eeks  for  all  thofe  various  cffedls  which 
are  produced  from  that  vaft  and  wonderful  ftorehoufe 
of  nature.  Nor  is  there  in  travelling  a  gieater  pleafure 
than  when  a  fiene  of  grandeur  burfts  unexpedledly  up¬ 
on  the  eye,  accompanied  with  fome  accidental  circum- 
ftance  of  the  atmofphere  which  harmonizes  with  it, 
and  gives  it  double  value.” 

.  There  are  few  places  fo  barren  as  to  afford  no  pic- 
turefque  fcene. 

- rBtiicve  the  mure, 

She  does  not  know  that  inaufpicious  fpot 
Where  beauty  is  thus  niggard  of  her  llore. 

Believe  the  mnfe,  through  this  terreftria!  wafte 
1  he  feeds  of  grace  are  fown,  profufely  Town, 

Even  where  we  leafi  may  hope. - 

Mr  Gilpin  mentions  the  great  military  road  between 
Newcaftle  and  Carlifle  as  the  moft  barren  trad  of 
country  in  England  ;  and  yet  there,  he  fays,  there  is 
“  always  fomething  to  atnufe  the  eye.  The  inter¬ 
changeable  patches  of  heath  and  greenfward  make  an 


agreeable  variety.  Often  too  on  thefe  vaft  tra&s  Pi&urefque 
of  interfering  grounds  we  fee  beautiful  lights,  foften- ?fauty’ . 
ing  off  along  the  fides  of  hills  ;  and  often  we  fee  them 
adorned  with  cattle,  flocks  of  fheep,  heath-cocks,  grous,  T---w— -v 
plover,  and  flights  of  other  wild-fowl.  A  group  of 
cattle  (landing  in  the  (hade  on  the  edge  of  a  dark  hill, 
and  relieved  by  a  lighter  difiance  beyond  them,  will 
often  make  a  complete  pi&ure  without  any  other  ac¬ 
companiment.  In  many  other  fituations  alfo  we  find 
them  wonderfully  pleafmg,  and  capable  of  making  pic¬ 
tures  amidft  all  the  deficiencies  of  Iandfcape.  Even  » 
winding  road  itfelf  is  an  objtA  of  beauty  ;  while  the 
nchnefs  of  the  heath  on  each  fide,  with  the  little  hil- 
locks  and  crumbling  earth,  give  many  an  excellent 
leffon  for  a  lore -ground.  When  we  have  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining  the  grand  feenery  of  nature,  we 
have  every  where  at  lcaft  the  means  of  obferving  with 
what  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  and  yet  with  what  gene- 
ral  fimplicity,  (lie  covers  every  furface. 

^ 've  the  imagination  loofe,  even  feenes 
like  thefe  adii  imiler  great  amufermnt.  The  imagi- 
nation  can  plant  hills  ;  cin  form  rivers  and  lakes  in 
valleys  ;  can  build  caftles  and  abbeys  and  if  it  find  no 
other  amufement,  can  dilate  itfelf  in  vaft  ideas  of 
fpace.” 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  deferibing  fuch  objects  a3  may  be 
called  picturefqiie,  proceeds  to  confider  their  fources  of 
amufemenc.  Wc  cannot  follow  our  ingenious  author 
through  the  whole  of  this  confideration,  and  Avail 
therefore  fimfti  our  article  with  a  fhort  quotation  fiom 
the  beginning  of  it.  “  Wc  might  begin  (fays  he)  in 
moral  ftyle,  and  confider  the  obje&s  of  nature  in  a 
higher  light  than  merely  as  amufement.  We  might 
obferve,  that  a  fearch  after  beauty  flioull  naturally 
lead  the  mind  to  the  great  origin  of  all  beauty  :  to 
the 

- good,  firft  perfeft,  and  fir  ft  fair. 

But  though  m  theory  this  feems  a  natural  climax,  we 
infilt  the  lefs  upon  it,  as  in  fabt  we  have  fcarce  ground 
to  hope  that  every  admirer  of  pia.irefque  beauty  is  an 
admirer  alfo  of  the  beauty  of  virtue ;  and  that  every 
lover  of  nature  refle&s,  that  3 

Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effeft, 

Whofe  caufe  is  God. - — _ 

If,  however,  the  admirer  of  nature  can  turn  his  amufe- 
ments  to  a  higher  purpofe  ;  if  its  gieat  feenes  can  in. 
fpire  him  with  religious  awe,  or  its  tranquil  feenes 
with  that  complacency  of  mind  which  is  fo  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  benevolence,  it  is  certainly  the  Letter,  jfpponat 
lucro.  It  is  fo  much  into  the  bargain  ;  for  we  dare 
not  proniife  him  more  from  pidurefque  travel  than 
a  rational  and  agreeable  amufement.  Yet  even  this 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  an  age  teeming  with  licentious 
pleaful e  ;  and  may  m  this  light  at  lead  be  coafidered 
as  having  a  moral  tendency. ” 

PICUIPlNlM/\,  in  ornithology,  is  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  pigeon  in  Brafil.  It  is  fo  very  fmallss  fcarce 
to  exceed  the  lark  in  fize.  Its  head,  neck,  and  wings, 
are  of  a  pale  lead  colour,  with  a  black  femiiunar  mark 
at  the  extremity  of  each  wing  ;  but  its  long  wing- 
feathers,  which  a  e  feen  when  the  wings  are  expanded 
l'n  flying,  are  of  a  reddifh  brown  on  one  fide,  and  black, 
ifh  on  the  other,  with  black  ends  or  tips;  the  tail  i» 

4^3  long. 
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rfcumntxs,  long,  and  is  variegated  with  black,  white*  and  brown; 
c  ^cus>  the  belly  is  covered  with  white  feathers,  every  one  of 
which  has  a  brown  mark  of  the  (hape  of  a  half  moon 
at  the  end. 

P1CUMNUS  and  Pilumnus,  were  two  deities  at 
Rome,  who  prefided  over  the  aufpices  required  before 
the  celebration  of  nuptials.  Pilumnus  was  fuppofed 
to  patronize  children,  as  his  name  feem6  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  to  indicate  quod  pellat  mala  infantia .  The  manu¬ 
ring  of  land  was  firft  invented  by  Picumnus,  from 
which  reafon  he  is  is  called  Sterqui/imus .  Pilumnus  is 
alfo  invoked  as  the  god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is 
faid  to  have  firft  invented  the  art  of  grinding  corn. 

PICUS,  the  Woodpecker,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picae.  The  beak  is  ftraight, 
and  confifts  of  many  Tides,  and  like  a  wedge  at  the 
point  ;  the  noftrils  are  covered  with  briftly  feathers ; 
the  tongue  is  round  like^  a  worm,  very  long,  and  fharp 
at  the  point,  which  is  befet  with  briflles  bent  backwards. 

The  grand  charafteriftic,  faya  Latham,  of  thefe 
birds  is  the  tongue  (which  in  no  bird  is  fimilar,  the 
wryneck  excepted,  whofe  other  chara&ers,  however, 
differ  too  widely  to  give  it  place  in  this  clafs),  the  muf- 
cles  neceffary  to  the  motions  of  which  are  fingular  and 
worthy  of  notice  ;  affording  the  animal  means  of  dart¬ 
ing  it  forwards  the  whole  length,  or  drawing  it  within 
the  mouth  at  will.  See  Ray  on  the  Creation ,  p.  143. 
Der ham's  Phyfic .  TheoL  p.  342.  Note  c.  Will  Orn . 
p.  136.  t.  2  I. 

The  fame  intelligent  ornithologift  enumerates  no  lefs 
than  50  different  fpecies  of  woodpeckers,  befides  va¬ 
rieties  of  fome  of  them  which  amount  to  nine  more.. 
Each  of  thefe  fpecies  our  readers  cannot  exped  us  to 
deferibe;  we  {hall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  fuch 
as  appear  to  be  moll  remarkable. 

1.  The  picus  martius,  or  greateil  black  woodpecker, 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  jackdaw,  being  about  17  inches 
long;  the  bill  is  nearly  two  inches  and  a  hall  in  length, 
of  a  dark  afh  colour,  and  wliitifh  on  the  Tides;  the 
irides  are  pale  yellow,  and  the  eyelids  are  naked,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scopoli  ;  the  whole  bird  is  black,  except 
the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  vermilion  ;  the  firft 
quill-feather  is  the  fhorteft,  and  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers,  which  are  longer  than  the  others,  make  it 
appear  a  little  rounded  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour, 
covered  with  feathers  on  the  fore  part  for  half  their 
length. 

“  The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the 
Zathams  head  oniy  rc<^  and  tt0t  the  whole  crown  of  the 

voUL  head  ;  and  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  has  a 
*  ftiong  caft  of  brown  in  it.  It  has  like  wife  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  red  on  the  hind  head  has  been  wholly 
wanting  ;  and  indeed  both  male  and  female  are  apt 
much  to  vary  in  different  fubje&s ;  fome  having  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  red  on  the  head  than  others. 
This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
not  in  plenty  except  in  Germany.  It  is  not  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Italy,  and  is  very  rarely  feen  in  France. 
Frifch  mentions  it  as  a  bird  common  to  his  parts;  and 
it  is  foqnd  alfo  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark, 
but  not  in  winter. 

<*  It  is  faid  to  build  in  old  afh  and  poplar  trees, 
making  large  and  deep  nefts;  and  Frifch  obferves,  that 
they  often  fo  excavate  a  tree,  that  it  is  foon  after  blown 
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down  with  the  wind  ;  and  that  under  the  hole  of  this  \Picus. 
bird  may  often  be  found  a  bulhel  of  duff  and  bit3  of 
wood.  The  female  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs,  the 
colour  of  which,  as  Willoughby  obferves,  is  peculiar  to 
the  whole  of  the  woodpecker  genus,  or  at  leaf!  all 
thofe  which  have  come  under  his  infpe&ion.” 

2.  The  picus  principalis,  or  white -billed  woodpeck¬ 
er,  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  lad,  being  equal  in 
fize  to  a  crow.  It  is  1 6  inches  long,  and  weighs  about 
20  ounces.  The  bill  is  white  as  ivory,  three  inches 
long,  and  channelled  ;  the  irides  are  yellow,  and  on 
the  hind  head  is  an  ere6l  pointed  creft,  of  a  ^ne  red 
colour,  fome  of  the  feathers  of  which  are  two  inches 
long  ;  the  head  itfelf,  and  the  body  in  general,  are 
black  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  are  white  ;  from  the  eye  there  a- 
rife8  a  ftripe  of  white,  which  paffes  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck  down  to  the  back  ;  three  or  four  of  the  prime 
quills  are  black,  but  the  reft  are  white  ;  the  tail  is  cu¬ 
neiform,  and  of  the  fame  colour-as  the  body  ;  the  legs 
and  claws  are  alfo  black. 

"  This  fpecies  inhabits  Carolina,  Virginia,  New 
Spain,  and  Brafil,  and  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  car - 
penter ,  and  not  without  reafon,  as  this  as  well  as  molt 
of  the  other  fpecies  make  a  great  noife  with  the  bill 
againft  the  trees  in  the  woods,  where  they  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  diftance,  as  if  carpenters  were  at  work, 
making,  according  to  Catefby,  in  an  hour  or  two  a 
bufhel  of  chips.  He  adds  likevcife,  that  the  Canadian 
Indians  make  ufe  of  the  bills  of  thefe  birds  for  coro¬ 
nets,  fetting  them  round  in  a  wreath  with  the  points 
outwards;  and  that  the  northern  Indians  purchafe  them 
of  the  fouthern  at  the  rate  of  two  and  three  buck-fkins 
per  bill.  Kalm  fays  they  are  found  in  New  Jerfey, 
though  very  feldom,  and  only  at  certain  feafons.” 

3.  The  picus  erythrocephalus,  or  red- headed  wood¬ 
pecker,  is  about  eight  inches  three  quarters  long,  and 
weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  of  a  lead  colour,  with  a  black  tip  ;  the  iri¬ 
des  are  dufky ;  the  head  and  the  neck  are  of  a  moft 
beautiful  crimfon  ;  the  back  and  wings  are  black  ; 
the  rump,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  white  ;  the  ten  firft 
quills  are  black,  the  eleventh  black  and  white,  and  the 
others  are  white  with  black  (hafts ;  the  tail  is  black 
and  cuneiform  ;  the  legs  and  claws  are  of  lead  colour. 

The  cock  and  hen  are  very  nearly  alike. 

“  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  Canada, 
and  moft  of  the  parts  of  North  America  ;  but  at  the 
approach  of  winter  it  migrates  more  or  lefs  to  the 
fouthward,  according  to  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  ; 
and  upon  this  circumftance  the  people  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  foretel  the  rigour  or  clemency  of  the  enfuing  win¬ 
ter.  Kalm  obferves  that  it  is  a  very  common  bird, 
and  is  very  deftru&ive  to  the  maize-fields  and  orch¬ 
ards,  pecking  through  the  ears  of  maize,  and  deftroy- 
ing  great  quantities  of  apples.  In  fome  years  they  are 
more  numerous  than  in  others,  when  they  attack  the 
orchards  where  the  fweet  apples  grow,  which  they  eat 
fo  far  that  nothing  remains  but  the  mere  pills.  Some 
years  fince  there  was  a  premium  of  twopence  per  head 
paid  from  the  public  fund,  in  order  to  extirpate  this 
pernicious  bird  ;  but  this  has  been  negle&ed  much  of 
late.  They  are  faid  likewife  to  be  very  fond  of  acorns* 

In  Virginia  and  Carolina  they  ftay  the  whole  year,  but 
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Picus.  are  not  leen  infuch  numbers  In  winter  as  in  fummer.  Du- 
ring  the  winter  they  are  very  tame,  and  arc  frequently 
known  to  come  into  the  houfes  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  redbreaft  is  wont  to  do  in  England.  It  ia  obferved 
that  this  fpeciea  is  found  chiefly  in  old  trees ;  and  the 
noife  they  make  with  their  bills  may  be  heard  above  a 
mile  diftant.  It  builds  the  earlieft  of  all  the  wood' 
peckers,  and  generally  pretty  high  from  the  ground. 

It  is  accounted  by  many  people  very  good  eating. 
BufFon  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  necefiity  alone  that 
caufes  thefe  birds  to  feed  on  vegetables  of  any  kind, 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  genus.” 

4.  The  picus  puhefeens,  or  little  woodpecker,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Catefby,  weighs  only  about  an  ounce  and 
an  half.  BrifTon  f*yf,  it  is  larger  than  the  fmalleft  of 
our  European  fpecies,  being  about  flve  inches  and  a 
half  long.  The  bill  is  about  eight  lines  long,  and  of 
a  horn  colour  ;  th«  top  of  the  head  is  black,  and  on 
each  fide  above  the  eye  is  a  white  line  ;  the  hind  head 
is  red;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  rump, 
arc  black,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  of 
white  palling  down  the  middle  to  the  rump  ;  the  fca- 
pulars,  upper  wing  and  tail  coverts,  are  black  ;  the 
greater  wing  coverts  and  quills  are  fpotted  with  white; 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  grey  ;  the  tail  is 
black ;  the  four  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the  reft  are 
barred  with  white  and  black  ;  and  the  legs  and  clawB 
are  black. 

The  female  has  no  red  on  the  hind  head.  Linnaua 
tells  us,  that  the  outer  tail  feather  is  white,  marked 
with  four  black  fpots.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  According  to  Kalm,  it  abounds  in  New 
Jerfey,  where  it  is  efteemed  of  all  others  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  to  orchards,  and  is  the  moft  daring.  As  foon 
as  it  has  pecked  one  hole  in  a  tree,  it  makes  another 
clofe  to  the  flrft,  in  an  horizontal  dire&ion,  proceed¬ 
ing  till  it  has  made  a  circle  of  holes  quite  round  the 
tree;  and  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchards  have  often 
feveral  of  thefe  rings  of  holes  round  the  ftem,  info- 
much  that  the  tree  frequently  dries  up  and  decays. 

5.  The  yellow  woodpecker  is  about  nine  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  of  a  yellowifh  white,  and  more  than 
an  inch  long  ;  the  hind  head  is  crefted ;  the  head  it- 
felf,  the  neck,  and  whole  body,  are  covered  with  dirty 
white  feathers ;  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  tar3,  on 
each  fide,  there  is  a  red  ftripe  ;  the  wing  coverts  are 
brown  and  edged  with  yellowifh,  and  fome  of  the 
greater  ones  are  mixed  with  rufous  on  the  inner  web ; 
the  quills  are  brown  or  rufous  ;  the  tail  is  black  ;  the 
legs  and  claws  are  grey. 

“  This  fpecies  is  common  at  Cayenne,  and  is  called 
there  charpentier  j aune.  It  makes  its  neft  in  old  trees 
which  are  rotten  within  ;  making  with  its  bill  a  hole 
from  without,  at  firft  horizontal,  but  declining  down- 
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wards/*  f°on  as  it  has  pierced  through  the  found  part, 
till  it  is  at  laft  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  firft  open¬ 
ing.  The  female  lays  three  white  and  nearly  round 
eggs,  apd  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  beginning 
^Pril*  The  male  bears  his  {hare  in  the  work  with 
the  female,  and  in  her  abfence  keeps  centinel  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hole.  The  note  of  this  bird  is  a  kind 
of  whiftle  fix  times  repeated,  of  which  the  two  or 
three  laft  are  in  a  graver  accent  than  the  others.  The 
female  wants  the  red  band  on  the  fide  of  the  head 
which  is  feen  in  the  male. 

Specimens  vary;  fome  are  of  that  dirty  white,  as 
BrifTon  describes  it,  others  of  a  light  yellow  ;  which 
laft  13  the  cafe  in  a  fpecimen  in  the  Leverian  mufium: 
this  is  13  inches  in  length. 

“  In  the  place  referred  to  above,  we  find  a  bird  im- 
perfe&Iy  deferibed  by  Mr  Fermi'n  :  he  merely  fays, 
that  it  is  a  large  fpecies;  that  it  has  a  fine  red  creft  on . 
the  head  ;  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  of  a  citron  co¬ 
lour;  and  the  wings  blueilh  above.  He  only  adds, 
that  it  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  others  by  the  ftrokes 
of  the  bill,  which  it  gives  to  the  trees,  and  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  diftance.” 

.  6-  The  picus  auratus,  or  gold-winged  woodpecker, 
is  about  1 1  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  5  ounces. 
The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  is  fomewhat 
bent,  and  is  not  fquare  but  roundifh,  ridged  only  on 
the  top,  the  point  being  (harp  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  a(h  coloured;  the  hind  head  is  red; 
the  fidesof  the  head,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
are  pale  yellow;  on  each  fide  of  the  head  is  a  ftripe  of 
black,  from  the  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  neck  ; 
the  back,  fcapulars,  and  wing  coverts,  are  of  a  grey 
brown  colour,  tranfverfely  ftriated  with  black  lines ; 
the  rump  is  whitiih ;  the  breaft,  belly,  and  fides,  are 
whitifh  yellow,  and  each  feather  is  marked  with  a 
round  black  fpot  at  the  tip  ;  on  the  middle  of  the 
breaft  there  is  a  large  crefcent  of  black  ;  the  thighs, 
upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  are  black  and  white  mix¬ 
ed  ;  the  quills  are  brown,  with  yellow  (hafts  fpotted 
with  biown  on  the  outer  edge  ;  the  tail  is  blackifh, 
being  outwardly  edged  with  grey  ;  the  outer  feather 
is  dotted  with  whitifh  on  the  margins ;  the  (hafts  of  ■ 
all  but  the  two  middle  feathers  are  yellow  half  way 
from  the  bafe  ;  and  the  leg6  and  claws  are  brown. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  crown  and  neck 
behind  grey  brown  ;  the  hind  head  of  a  lefs  vivid  red  ;  . 
and  the  greater  quills  not  fpotted  on  the  edges.  She 
alfo  wants  the  black  lift  on  the  throat,  but  otherwife 
like  the  male. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Cana- 
da,  and  is  plenty  in  New  Jerfey  and  about  New  York, 
where  it  is  called  by  fora t  hittock  or  pint,  and  by  others 
high-hole  {  a).  Both  the  firft  names  have  fome  relation  to 
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.V  W  “  1  ta'’elateiy  feen  (%*  Latham)  in  the  Leverian  mufeum  a  bird  which  appears  to  be  a  mere  variety, 
though  brought  from  a  far  different  country.  This  was  much  like  the  picus  auratus  in  colour,  but  rather  left 
m  fize.  The  bill  exactly  made  like  that  bird,  and  brown  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw  is  a  ftripe  of  crimfon  like 
a  whiflcer  ;  the  under  part  of  the  wings  of  a  pale  red  colour,  not  unlike  what  is  called  red  lead;  and  the  (hafts 
of  the  qmlis  and  tail,  which  in  the  other  bird  are  yellow,  in  this  are  red  ;  the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  is  brown,  beneath  vinaeeous  marked  with  round  black  fpots;  tail  black,  pointed,  and  each  feather 
bifurcated  at  the  tip,  exaftly ■like  the  American  one.  This  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone.  I  ‘ 
have  feen  two  fpecimens  of  this  bird,”  r  "■  1 
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its  note;  and  perhaps  the  hitter,  from  the  fitr^ion  of 
the  neft.  It  is  almoft  continually  on  the  ground,  and 
is  not  obferved  to  climb  on  the  trees,  like  others  of 
the  genus.  It  lives  chiefly  on  infects  (b),  and  is  com¬ 
monly  very  fat,  fo  as  to  be  thought  very  palatable  for 
the  table.  It  flays  all  the  year  ;  and  as  it  cannot  at 
all  times  get  infers,  it  muft  perhaps  eat  fome  kind  of 
grafs  or  phnts  in  the  fields.  Its  form  and  fome  of  its 
qualities  make  it  refemble  the  cuekow(c).  Though  it 
climbs  not  on  trees,  it  flies  to  their  tops  ani  fits  occa- 
fionally  on  the  branches. 

Forfter,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  obferves, 
that  it  is  a  bird  of  paffage  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  vifiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  Fort 
in  April,  and  leaving  it  in  September;  that  it  lays  from 
four  to  fix  eggs,  in  hollow  trees,  and  feeds  on  worms 
and  other  infe&s.  Called  by  the  natives  eu-thee-quan^ 
now. 

The  following  fpecies  are  pretty  well  known  in  Bri¬ 
tain. 

7.  The  viridis,  or  green  woodpecker,  weighs  fix 
ounces  and  a  half;  its  length  is  13  inches,  the  breaith 
20  and  a  half ;  the  hill  is  dufky,  triangular,  and  near 
two  inches  long  ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  crimfon, 
fpotted  with  black  ;  the  eye9  are  furrounded  with 
black,  and  the  males  have  a  rich  crimfon  mark  beneath 
the  blacknefs ;  the  back,  neck,  and  lefler  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  green  ;  the  rump  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  the 
whole  of  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  very  pale 
green,  and  the  thighs  and  vent  are  marked  with 
dufky  lines;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  cinereous  green; 
the  tail  confifls  of  ten  iliff  feather?,  whofe  ends  arc  ge¬ 
nerally  broken,  as  the  bird  refls  on  them  in  climbing  ; 
their  tips  are  black;  the  reft  of  each  is  alternately  bar¬ 
red  with  dufky  and  deep  green.  Thefe  birds  feed  en¬ 
tirely  on  infe&s  ;  and  their  principal  a&ion  is  that  of 
climbing  up  and  down  the  bodies  or  boughs  of  trees  : 
for  the  firft  purpofe  they  are  provided  with  a  long  {len¬ 
der  tongue,  armed  with  a  {harp  bony  end  barbed  on 
each  fide,  which  by  the  means  of  a  curious  apparatus 
of  mufcles  they  can  exert  at  pleafure,  darting  it  to  a 
great  length  into  the  clifts  of  the  bark,  transfixing  and 
drawing  out  the  infe&s  that  lurk  there.  They  make 
their  nefts  in  the  hollows  of  trees:  in  order  therefore 
to  force  their  way  to  thofe  cavities,  their  bills  are 
formed  ftrong,  very  hard,  and  wedge-like  at  the  end  ; 
Dr  Derham  obferves,  that  a  neat  ridge  runs  along  the 
top,  as  if  an  artift  had  defigned  it  for  ftrength  and 
beauty.  Yet  it  has  not  power  to  penetrate  a  found 
tree  ;  their  perforation  of  any  tree  is  a  warning  to  the 
owner  to  throw  it  down.  Their  legs  are  fhort,  but 


ftrong  ;  their  thighs  very  mufcular  ;  their  toes  difpo- 
fed  two  backward,  two  forward  ;  the  feathers  of  the  ' 
tail  are  very  ftifF,  fharp  pointed,  and  bending  down¬ 
wards.  The  three  firft  circumftance3  do  admirably  con¬ 
cur  to  enable  them  to  run  up  and  down  the  fi  les  of 
trees  with  great  fecurity  ;  and  the  ftrength  of  the  tail 
fupports  them  firmly  when  they  continue  long  in  on<! 
place,  either  where  they  find  plenty  of  food,  or  while 
they  are  forming  an  accefs  to  the  interior  part  of  the 
timber.  This  form  of  the  tail  makes  their  flight  very 
aukward,  as  it  inclines  their  body  down,  and  forces 
them  to  fly  vyith  fliort  and  frequent  jerks  when  they 
would  afeend,  or  even  keep  in  a  line.  This  fpecies 
feeds  oftener  on  the  ground  than  any  other  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  :  all  of  them  make  their  ndls  in  the  hollows  of 
trees ;  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a  beautiful  femi- 
tranfparent  white. 

Willoughby  fays  that  the  female  lays  five  or  fix  eggs; 
which  Pennant (d)  alfo  obferves;  adding,  that  they  are 
of  a  beau  iful  femitranfparent  white. 

“  Thefe  birds  fometimes  build  in  a  hollow  afp  or 
other  tree,  15  or  2  0  feet  from  the  ground.  The  male 
and  female  take  it  by  turns  to  bore  thiough  the  living 
part  of  the  wood,  till  they  come  to  the  rotten  part, 
wherein,  after  being  hollowed  out  to  a  proper  depth, 
they  lay  their  eggs(E),  which  are  generally  five  and 
fometimes  fix(F)  in  number,  greenifh,  with  fmall  black 
fpots.  The  young  ones  climb  up  and  down  the  trees 
before  they  can  fly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  to  obferve 
with  what  nicety  the  holes  of  the  woodpecker  are 
made,  as  perfectly  round  as  if  made  by  the  aftiftance  of 
a  pair  of  compares.  Nuthatches,  darlings,  and  bats, 
frequently  build  in  thefe  holes  when  deferred. 

“  Both  Frifch  and  Klein  miftake  in  faying  that  the 
females  have  not  the  red  crown,  for  even  the  young 
ones  in  the  neft  have  the  appearance  of  it  ;  and  I  have 
had  them  brought  to  me  w:.cn  they  could  fcarcely  fly, 
when  the  red  was  mixed  with  brown  ;  but  they  do 
not  become  of  a  full  red  till  after  the  firft  moult. 
They  are  Fa  id  to  be  fond  of  bees  in  winter,  making 
great  havock  among  them.  Salerne  obferves,  that 
they  are  found  in  the  markets  in  Italy,  at  Bologna  ; 
but  this  is  not  extraordinary,  for  the  Italians  eat  all 
fmall  birds  almolt  without  exception. 

“  In  bir  A.  Lever’s  mufeum  there  is  a  variety  of 
this  bird,  of  a  ftraw-colour  throughout,  except  the 
crown,  which  is  faintly  marked  with  red.” 

8.  The  major,  or  great  fpotted  woodpecker,  weighs 
two  ounces  three  quarters  ;  the  length  is  nine  inches  ; 
the  breadth  is  16.  The  bill  is  one  and  a  quarter  long, 
of  a  black  horn  colour.  The  irides  are  red.  The  fore¬ 
head 
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(b)  “  In  defeft  of  infers  I  have  been  informed  (fays  Mr  Latham),  that  it  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the  red 
cedar,  and  grows  fst  on  them.  This  food  has  been  both  difgorged  by  the  mouth,  after  being  fliot,  as  well 
a g  found  in  the  ftomach  on  diffedtion.” 

(c)  “  Linnaeus,  in  his  tenth  edition  of  the  Syjlema  Natura ,  had  ranked  this  with  the  cuckows;  and  BufFon* 
from  ita  fimlarity  to  this  genus,  has  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  woodpeckers  of  its  clifs.” 

(d)  Br  Zool.  p.  242.  where  f>me  peitimnt  obfervations  on  thefe  birds  may  be  found.  Let  the  reader 
alfo  confult  ay  on  the  Creation ,  p.  143.  and  Derh'im  s  Pbyfico-theoL  p.  193,  339,  342. 

(e)  “  This  is  fometimes  fo  deep  that  they  matt  feed  their  young  quite  in  the  dark;  for  I  have  been  told 
by  one,  that  he  was  obliged  to  thruft  his  whole  arm  to  the  fhoulder  down  the  hollow  of  a  tree  before  he 
could  reach  the  eggs  ’’* 

(f)  “I  have  feen  fix  young  ones  together  in  one  neft.”  IVill.  Orn.  p.  136. 
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hejuHg  of  a  pale  buff  colour  ;  the  crown  of  the  head  a 
gloffy  bla-  k  ;  the  hind-part  marked  with  a  rich  deep 
crirnfon  fpot.  The  cheeks  are  white;  bounded  be¬ 
neath  by  a  black  line  that  paffes  from  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  and  furrounds  the  hind-part  of  the  head. 
The  neck  is  encircled  with  a  black  colour.  The  throat 
and  breaft  arc  of  a  yellowilh  white  ;  the  vent  feathers 
of  a  fine  light  crimfcn.  The  back,  rump,  and  co¬ 
verts  of  the  tail,  and  leffer  covet ta  of  the  wing's,  are 
black  ;  the  fcapular  feathers  and  coverts  adjoining  to 
them  are  white.  The  quill  feathers  are  black,  elegant* 
iy  marked  on  each  web  with  roun  )  white  fpots.  The 
four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  the  next  tip¬ 
ped  with  dirty  yellow;  the  b-ottoms  of  the  two  out- 
mod  black  ;  the  upper  parts  a  dirty  white.  The  ex¬ 
terior  feathers  marked  on  each  web  with  two  black 
fpots  ;  the  next  with  two  on  the  inner  web,  and  only 
one  on  the  other.  The  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour.  The 
female  wants  that  beautiful  crimfon  fpot  on  the  head  ; 
in  other  rcfpe&s  the  colours  of  both  agree.  This  fpe- 
* ,es  is  much  more  uncommon  than  the  preceding  ;  and 
keeps  altogether  in  the  woods.  This  bird  is  pretty 
.common  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
pivts  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  woods  like  the  r eft 
of  it3  genus,  and  is  likewife  met  with  in  America.  It 
is  a  very  cunning  bird  ;  for  when  a  perfon  has  feen  one 
on  a  tree,  he  is  almoft  fure  to  lofe  fight  of  it,  if  the 
tree  is  large,  and  the  ohferver  not  very  attentive  ;  for 
the  moment  it  fpies  ary  one  it  will  creep  behind  a 
branch,  and  there  lie  ft  cure  till  the  danger  is  over. 
The  extreme  facility  with  which  birds  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker  kind  defeend  as  well  as  afeend  the  trees  is  wor¬ 
thy  admiration,  feenvng  to  do  both  with  equal  eafe  to 
itielf.  We  do  not  find  any  one  who  hns  noticed  the 
colour  of  the  eggs;  but  Buffon  mentions  having 
found  a  neft  with  fix  young  oneo  in  an  old  decayed  afp 
tree,  30  feet  from  the  ground. 

9.  The  rnedius,  or  middle-fized  woodpecker,  agrees 
with  the  preceding  in  colours  and  fize,  excepting  that 
the  crown  of  the  head  in  this  is  of  a  rich  crimfon  ;  the 
crown  of  the  head  in  the  male  of  the  former  black  ; 
and  the  crimfon  is  in  form  of  a  bar  on  the  hind  part! 
Birds  thus  marked  have  been  (hot  in  Lancafhire  and 
other  parts  of  England  ;  but  Mr  Pennant  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  varieties,  or  diilindt  fpecies.  “  Brif- 
fon  (fays  Latham),  quotes  many  authors  who  have  de¬ 
scribed  this  bird,  but  I  am  not  clear  in  it3  being  a  dif- 
tin£  fpecies.  It  is  certainly  much  more  fcarce  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  any  other.  Buffon  is  reconciled  to  its  being 
a  variety  only;  but  if  fo,  this  variety  is  regular,  at  leaft, 
in  all  the  fpecimens  which  I  have  feem” 

ic.  The  minor,  or  lead  fpotted  woodpecker,  fcarce 
weighs  an  ounce  :  the  length  is  fix  inches;  the  breadth 
eleven.  The  forehead  is  of  a  dirty  white  :  the  crown 
of  the  head  (in  the  male)  of  a  beautiful  crimfon  :  the 
cheeks  and  fides  of  the  neck  are  white,  bounded  by  a 
bed  of  black  beneath  the  former.  The  hind  part  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wimrs,  are 
black  :  the  back  is  barred  with  black  and  white  :  the 
fcapulars  and  quill  feathers  fpotted  with  black  and 
v-hite  :  the  four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black  • 
the  others  varied  with  black  and  white  :  the  breaft  and 
belly  are  of  a  dirty  white:  the  crown  of  the  head  (in 
the  female)  is  white  ;  the  feet  are  c f  a  lead  colour.  It 
has  all  the  chara&ers  and  actions  of  the  greater  kind. 
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but  is  not  fo  often  met  with.  Salerne  tells  us  that  this  PIcuj, 

bird  is  not  found  in  France  ;  but  Buffon  affirms  that  - » — 

it  inhabits  rnoft  of  the  provinces  there.  It  approaches 
near  habitations  in  winter,  and  maybe  feen  in  orchards 
adjoining  to  houfes,  which  no  doubt  it  does  for  the 
fake  of  food,  finding  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees  both 
catcrpil'ars  and  larvae  of  infefts  of  ail  kinds.  It  builds 
in  an  hole  of  a  tree,  and  often  difpntes  the  right  of 
poffdnoa  with  the  little  colemoufe,  which  laft,  as  it  is 
much  weaker  of  the  two,  rnuft  yield  the  viaory. 
Willoughby  fays  it  is  called  in  England  by  the  name  of 
htckwali  Linnaeus,  in  his  fynonymes  of  this  bird 
quote*  Haffclquift  for  the  fame  ;  but  whoever  will  di! 
hgently  read  what  this  author  fays  of  the  matter,  will 
be  convinced  that  the  reference  ffiould  be  to  the 
greater  rather  than  the  leaft  of  this  genus.  It  is  faid 
by  him  to  inhabit  the  higher  parts  of  Alia. 

Mr  Sohnerat  mentions  a  !  ird  found  by  him  at 
Antigue,  in  the  ift.nd  of  Panay,  with  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck,  of  a  greyilh  black  • 
on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  two-thirds  downwards  is  a 
ftnpe  of  white,  which  begins  juft  above  the  eye  ;  and 
under  this  another  of  black  from  the  eye  to  the  (houl- 
der.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  black  and  white' 

The  under  parts  pale  yellow,  fpotted  with  Hack.  The 
tad  is  black  above,  and  beneath  barred  with  a'  dirty 
white  and  yellowilh  colour.  The  bill  and  legs  blackilh 
1  he  head  had  no  red  on  it.  Buffon  fuopofes  it  to 
have  been  a  female,  and  a  variety  only  'of  our  leaft 
fpotted  woodpecker. 

Picus  (fab.  hift.),  a  king  of  Lati'um,  fon  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  He  named  Venilia,  alfo  called  Canens,  by 
whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderly  loved  by  the 
goddels  Pomona,  and  he  returned  her  affcaion.  As  he 
was  one  day  hunting  in  the  woods,  he  was  met  by 
Circe,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who 
changed  him  into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name 
of  picus  among  the  Latins.  His  wife  Venilia  was  fo 
difeon folate  when  (he  was  informed  of  his  death,  that 
Ihe  pined  away.  Some  fuppefe  that  Picus  was  the  fon 
of  Pdumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  prophecies  to  hi* 
tufjefts  by  means  of  a  favourite  woodpecker;  from 
which  circumftance  originated  the  fable  of  his’beinp- 
metamorphofed  into  a  bird.  ° 

Picus  (John),  earl  of  Mirandola,  a  prodigy  of 
parts  and  learning,  was  the  youngeft  child  of  ".John 
rrancis  Picus  earl  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia  •  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1463.  The  progrefs  that  he 
made  in  letters  was  fo  extremely  rapid,  that  it  was 
matter  of  aftoniiliment  to  fee  even  a  boy  one  of  the 
firft  poets  and  orators  of  his  age.  He  was  the  fcholar 
of  R.  Jochanan,  a  German  Jew,  who  confirmed  his 
natural  fondncfs  for  the  cabaliftical  writings,  infomuch 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  declared,  that  thofe  who 
dived  into  them  dived  in  the  true  head  fpring  ;  where¬ 
as  thofe  rivulets  that  had  flowed  thence  into  Greece 
were  no  better  than  coriupt  and  ftagnated  waters- 
After  vifiting  the  moft  famous  univerfities  of  France 
and  Italy,  he  went  to  Rome  ;  where,  in  i486,  befote 
he  was  24  years  of  age,  he  publifhed  900  proportions 
in  logic,  mathematics,  phyfics,  divinity,  cabaiiftic 
learning,  and  magic,  drawn  not  only  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  even  from  Jewifh  and  Arabian  writers  t 
fubjoining  to  his  advertifement,  that,  “  if  any  philo- 
fopher  or  divine  would  come  to  Rome  to  difpute  with 
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him  upon  any  or  all  of  them,  he  would  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  journey  from  the  remoteft  corners  of 
„  Italy. ”  He  enjoyed,  however,  the  honour  of  this  dif- 
putatious  challenge  quietly,  without  danger  to  his  cre¬ 
dit  :  for  envy  procured  fome  of  his  propofitions  to  be 
charged  with  herefv,  and  he  was  forbid  to  difpute  up¬ 
on  them.  Asa  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  his  oppo- 
fers,  we  are  told  that  a  theologian  who  had  fhown  him- 
felf  very  zealous  in  cenfuring  his  book,  being  aficed 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  cdbbala  ?  anfwer- 
ed,  that  he  was  a  wicked  man  and  a  heretic,  who  had 
written  againft  Jefu3  Chrift,  and  that  thofe  who  follow¬ 
ed  his  opinion  were  called  cabbalifts.  At  the  age  of 
28,  he  confined  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
feriptures ;  and  undertook  to  combat  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  as  well  as  to  confound  judicial  aftrology; 

1  lit  in  this  intention  his  credit  was  alfo  faved,  though 
with  the  lofa  of  his  life,  by  his  dying  in  1494,  in  his 
3  2d  year.  He  was  called  the  phamix  of  his  age ,  and 
by  Scaliger  Monjlrum  fne  Hike.  He  compofed  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed  both 
feparattly  and  together.  The  following  epitaph  is  up¬ 
on  his  tomb  : 

Hie  fitus  eft  Picus  Mirandolas  caetera  norunt 

Et  Tagus  et  Ganges ,  forfan  et  Antipodes. 

Picus  (John  Francis),  prince  of  Mirandola,  ne¬ 
phew  of  John  Picus  mentioned  above,  was  born  about 
the  year  1469.  He  cultivated  learning  and  the  fciences 
after  the  example  of  his  uncle  ;  but  he  had  a  principa¬ 
lity  and  dominions  to  fuperintend,  which  involved  him 
in  great  troubles,  and  at  laft  coft  him  his  life.  He  was 
twice  driven  from  his  principality,  and  twice  refto- 
red  ;  and  at  laft,  in  1533,  was,  together  with  his  eldeft 
fon  Albert,  afiaftlnated  in  his  own  caftle  by  his  nephew 
Galeoti.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters  ;  and  fuck  of 
his  works  as  were  then  compofed  were  inferted  in  the 
Stralburgh  edition  of  his  uncle’s  in  1504,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  future  imprefiions,  befides  fome  others  which 
were  never  colledled. 

PIECE,  in  matters  of  money,  fignifies  fometimes 
the  fame  thing  with  fpedes  ;  and  fometimes,  by  adding 
the  value  of  the  pieces,  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  a3 
have  no  other  particular  name.  For  the  piece  of  tight, 
or  piaftre,  fee  Mo  key  'Table. 

Piece,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  money  of  account,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  manner  of  accounting  ufed  among  the  negroes 
on  the  coaft  of  Angola  in  Africa,  Sec  MoNEY-Table . 

Piece,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary  or  charge. 

The  ‘honourable  pieces  of  the  ftiield  are  the  chief, 
fefs,  bend,  pale,  bar,  crofs,  faltier,  chevron,  and  in 
general  all  thofe  which  may  take  up  one-third  of  the 
field,  when  alone,  and  in  what  manner  foever  it  be. 

See  Heraldry. 

Pieces,  in  the  military  art,  include  all  fort3  of 
great  guns  and  mortars.  Battering  pieces  are  the 
larger  fort  of  guns  ufed  at  fieges  for  making  the 
Breaches  ;  fuch  are  the  24 -pounder  and  cuiverine,  the 
one  carrying  a  24  and  the  other  an  18  pound  ball. 

Field  pieces  are  1 2 -pounders,  demicuNerines,  6-poun¬ 
ders,  fackers,  minions,  and  3  pounders,  which  march 
with  the  army,  and  encamp  always  behind  the  fecond 
line,  hut  in  day  of  battle  are  in  the  front.  A  foldier’s 
‘firelock  is  likewife  called  his  piece . 
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PIEDMONT,  rcountry  of  Italy,  with  the  title  Piedmont 
of  a  principality,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Savoy 
and  Italy  ;  on  the  weft  by  France  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  republic  of  Fenoa ;  and  on  the 
ealft  by  the  duchies  of  Montferrat  and  Milan  ;  extend¬ 
ing  about  150  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  but  much 
lefa  from  caft  to  weft.  It  is  called  Piedmont,  and  in 
Latin  Piedmontium ,  from  itsfituation  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  or  Alps,  which  feparate  Fiance  from  Italy. 

This  country  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  but  is 
everywhere  very  fruitful.  The  plains  produce  fine  corn, 
and  Montferrat  and  the  Milanefe  yield  great  quantities 
of  Turkey  wheat,  which  commonly  ferves  for  bread, 
and  with  which  the  people  of  the  middle  rank  mix 
rye  ;  the  pods  are  ufed  for  fuel,  and  the  ftalks  being 
thick  ferve  to  mend  the  roads.  The  hills  produce 
plenty  of  wine,  which,  like  the  Italian  wines,  is  very 
lufeious  when  new,  efpecially  the  white.  There  is 
alfo  a  tartiih  red  wine  called  vino  brufcoy  faid  to  be  very 
whole  fome  for  fat  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fweet  wine  is  recommended  as  a  ftomacbic.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Turin  is  famous  for  its  fine  fruits, 
and  many  long  walks  of  chefnut  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  produce  both  pleafure  and  profit.  Maron9,  or 
large  chefnuts,  are  a  favourite  dainty  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  Thefe  are  put  into  an  oven,  and,  when 
thoroughly  hot,  and  cooled  in  red  wine,  are  dried  a 
fecond  time  in  the  oven,  and  afterwards  eaten  cold. 

Truffles  grow  here  in  fuch  abundance,  that  Piedmont 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  truffle  country .  Some  are 
black,  others  white  marbled  with  red.  Tbeir  price  is 
rated  according  to  their  fize.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
of  12  or  14  pounds  weight  ;  and  many  country  peo¬ 
ple  earn  from  60  to  70  dollars  a-year  merely  by  digging 
for  them.  The  trade  in  cattle  is  faid  to  bring  into 
Piedmont  no  lefs  than  three  millions  of  livres  per  an¬ 
num.  The  cultivation  of  filk  is  alfo  a  profitable  article, 
the  Piedmontefe  filk  being,  on  account  of  its  finenefs 
and  ftrength,  efteemed  the  beft  in  Italy.  The  Pied¬ 
montefe  gentry  breed  vaft  numbers  of  filk-worm3  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  their  tenants,  who  have  the  eggs  and 
mulberry  leaves  delivered  to*them,  and  in  return  they 
give  half  the  filk  to  their  matters.  'This  principality 
comprehends  eleven  fmall  provinces  :  Piedmont  proper, 
the  valleys  between  France  and  Italy,  the  valley  of 
Saluza,  the  county  of  Nice,  the  marquifate  of  Sufa, 
the  duchy  of  Aoft,  the  Cariavefe,  the  lordfhip  of  Vet- 
fail,  the  county  of  Aft,  and  the  Langes.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  part  of  Lombardy,  but  now  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
which  feparate  France  from  Italy.  It  contains  many 
high  mountains,  among  which  there  are  rich  and  fruit¬ 
ful  valleys,  as  pleafant  and  populous  as  any  part  of 
Italy.  Ih  the  mountains  are  mines  of  feveral  kinds, 
and  the  forefts  afford  a  great  deal  of  curious  game, 
among  which  the  tumor  is  an  ufeful  animal.  u  The 
mules  (fays  Mr  Watkins)  are  very  fine  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  the  inhabitants  h5ve  other  beafts,  or  ra¬ 
ther  monfters,  which  they  find  very  ferviceable,  though 
vicious  and  obftinate.  Thefe  are  produced  by  a  cow 
and  an  afs,  or  mare  and  bull,  and  called  jumarres  or 
gimerri  (a).  I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  ever  feen  any 
of  them,  but  I  am  told  they  are  very  common.’' 

The 


(  a)  Thefe  equivocal  animals,  however,  if  we  may  fo  term  them,  are  fo  generally  mentioned  by  travellers  in 
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ffeiedmffnt.  The  Piedmontefe  have  more  fenfe  than  the  Savoy- 
W  * ards,  but  then  they  are  not  fo  fincerc.  Some  authors 
reprefent  them  as  lively,  artful,  and  witty,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  mountain  of  Aofla  exempted,  who  are 
farther  diftinguifhed  by  large  wens,  as  even  their  horfes, 
<?og8,  and  other  animals.  Mr  Baretti,  however,  in  his 
'^Account  of  Italy ,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  them.  ((  One  of  the  chief  qualities  (fays  he), 
^hich  diftinguifti  the  Piedmontefe  from  all  other  Ita¬ 
lians,  is  their  want  of  cheerfulnefs.  Piedmont  never 
produced  a  fingle  good  poet,  as  far  as  the  records  of 
the  country  can  go,  whereas  there  is  no  other  province 
of  Italy  but  what  can  boaft  of  fome  poet  ancient  or 
modern  ;  and  yet  the  Piedmontefe  are  not  deficient  in 
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feveral  branches  of  learning,  and  fome  of  them  have 
fucceeded  tolerably  well  in  civil  law,  phyfic,  and  the 
mathematics.  It  is  likewife  obferved  of  this  people, 
that  none  of  them  ever  attained  to  any  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  polite  arts,  and  it  is  but  lately  that  they 
can  boaft  of  a  painter,  Cavaliero  Bomente ;  a  ftatuary, 
Signor  Lodetto  ;  and  fome  archite&s,  Conte  Alfieri, 
Signor  Borra,  and  others,  who  yet,  to  fay  the  truth, 
are  far  inferior  to  nnmberlefis  artifts  produced  by  the 
other  provinces  of  Italy.  They  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  advanced  when  confidered  as  foldiers  ; 
though  their  troops  have  never  been  very  numerous, 
every  body  converfant  in  hiftory  knows  the  brave  ftand 
they  made  for  fome  centuries  paft  againft  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans,  whenever  they  have  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  thefe  nations.  The  fkill  of  the  Piedmontefe 
in  fortification  is  likewife  very  great,  and  their  Berto- 
las  and  Pintos  have  fhown  as  much  genius  as  the  Vau- 
bans  and  Cohorns,  in  rendering  impregnable  feveral 
places  which  inferior  engineers  would  only  have  made 
^ccure.,, 

The  chief  trade  of  this  principality  confifts  in  hemp 
and  filk.  Indeed,  fo  great  fa  their  trade  in  raw  filk, 
that  the  Englifh  alone  have  purchafcd  to  the  value  of 
200, COO  lb.  in  a  year.  The  filk  worm  thrives  fo  well, 
that  many  peafants  make  above  (b)  ioo  lb.  of  filk  an¬ 
nually;  and  it  is  not  only  abundant,  but  univerfally 
known  to  be  ftronger  and  finer  than  any  in  Italy.  The 
land  owners  divide  the  profit  with  their  tenants.  The 
Piedmontefe  workmen,  however,  are  faid  to  want  ex- 
pertnefs,  though  they  finifii  their  work  equally  well 
with  thefe  of  other  nations.  The  high  duty  and  land- 


lefte  l  for  their  religion,  but,  in  order  to  fupprefs  them 
by  degrees,  a  popifh  church  h3$  been  built  in  every 
parifh.  They  are  heavily  taxed,  and  labour  under 
great  opprefiions.  The  number  of  people  in  thefe1 
valleys  fcarce  at  prefent  exceeds  ro,ooo,  of  which  jooo 
are  Catholics.  The  chief  river  ©f  Piedmont  is  the  Po 
which  flows  out  of  Mount  Vifo.  The  river  Sefia,  the 
Dorfa,  Baltea,  the  ancient  Drill  ia,  the  Tenaro,  and 
feveral  others,  run  into  it.  The  Var,  anciently  called 
the  Varus,  rifts  in  the  county  of  Nice,  and  after  wa¬ 
tering  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
language  of  the  Piedmontefe  is  a  mixture  of  French 
and  Italian.  In  this  country  are  about  50  earldoms, 
15  marquifates,  a  multitude  of  lordlhips,  and  20  ab¬ 
beys.  Though  the  country  be  entirely  popifh,  except 
fome  valleys  inhabited  by  the  Waldenfes,  the  king  re* 
ferves  to  himfelf  the  greateft  part  of  the  power  in 
church  affairs,  which  in  many  other  places  is  given  up 
to  the  pope,  and  the  confti^ution  unigenitus  is  here  uni- 
verfally  oppofed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  centu¬ 
ry,  the  French  king  perfuaded  the  duke  of  Snvoy  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country  ;  in  confequcnce  of  which 
200,000  of  them  retired  to  Germany,  England,  and 
Holland,  and  yet  they  are  not  all  extirpated,  though, 
as  we  have  obferved,  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  every  parifh. 

.  Turin,  the  general  refidence  of  the  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  to  whom  this  principality  belonga,  is  the  chief 
city.  See  Turin.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  Mr 
Watkins  fays,  in  Piedmdnt  and  Savoy,  amount  to 
2*695,727  fouls,  of  which  Turin  contains  about 
77,000. 

PIENES,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Japan,  over  againft  the 
harbour  of  Saccai,  is  famed  not  only  for  the  beauty  of 
its  walks,  to  which  crowds  of  people  refort  from  the 
city,  but  for  a  deity  worfhipped  there,  to  which  vaft 
numbers  of  perfons  devote  themfelves.  They  go  from 
his  temple  to  the  fea  fide,  where  they  enter  into  a  boat 
provided  for  the  purpofe  ;  then, launching  into  the  deep, 
they  throw  themfclves  overboard,  loaded  with  ftones, 
and  fink  to  the  bottom.  The  temple  of  that  deity* 
which  is  called  Canon,  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  fo 
are  many  others  in  the  city  itfelf ;  one  in  particular,* 
dedicated  to  the  gods  of  other  countries,  is  thought 
the  fineft  in  the  whole  empire. 

PIEPOUDRE  ( Court  of )y  the  I  owe  ft,  and  at  the 


.  .  ...  7:  A  JC.  1  uourt  otjy  ttie  lowelt,  and  at  the 

carnage  on  mules  likewife  tend  to  letter*  the  valoe  of  fame  time  the  moft  expeditious,  court  of  iuftice 
this  trade.  They  have  befides  corn,  rice,  wine,  fruits,  known  to  the  law  of  England.  It  is  called  piepoudre 
flax,  and  cattle.  (f^ia  pedis  pulverixati f  from  the  dufty  feet  of  the 

.  In  the  vaIIey®  of  Lucerne,  Peyroufe,  and  St  Mar-  fuitors  ;  or,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  becaufe 
tin,  which  have  always  belonged  to  Piedmont,  live  the  juftice  is  there  done  as  fpeedily  as  duft  can  fall  from 
celebrated  Waldenfes  orjaudms,  a  name  which  figni-  the  foot :  Upon  the  fame  principle  that  juftice  among 
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lies  people  of  the  valleys,  Thefe  have  rendered  themfelves 
famous  in  hiftory  for  their  difient  from  the  Romilh 
church  long  before  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
for  the  perfections  they  have  fuffered  on  that  account; 
but  fince  the  year  1730  they  have  not  been  openly  mo- 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 


the  Jews  was  adminiftered  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  that 
the  proceedings  might  be  the  more  fpeedy,  as  well  as 
public.  But  the  etymology  given  us  by  a  learned 
modern  writer  is  much  more  ingenious  and  fatisfac- 
tory*;  it  being-derived,  according  to  him,  from  pied 
5  A  pu/dreauxf 


as  labo^ere  Eurspe’  we  bave  no  doubt  of  their  exiftence,  nor  of  their  being  found  hardy  and  ferviceable 

(a)  Each  pound  »  valued  in  Piedmont  at  18  s.  The  little-village  of  La  Tour,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne. 
^ ooobreSt«Hng°  Ib'  aGnUi  y’  a“d  thC  C3fp°rU  cvcry  year  t0  ^  Angle  city  of  Lyons  amount  to  more  than 


Piefttf, 

Piepoudre^ 
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puldreaux,  “  a  pedlar,”  In  old  French,  and  therefore  died  in 
figni  Tying  the  court  of  fuch  petty  chapmen  as  refort 
to  fairs  or  markets.  It  is  a  court  of  record,  incident 
to  every  fair  and  market ;  of  which  the  fteward  of  him 
who  owns  or  has  the  toll  of  the  market  ia  the  judge. 

It  was  inftituted  to  admimfter  juftice  for  all  commer¬ 
cial  injuries  done  in  that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not 
in  any  preceding  one.  So  that  the  injury  mud  be 
done,  complained  of,  heard,  and  determined,  within 
the  comnafs  of  one  and  the  fame  day,  unlefs  the  fair 
continues  longer.  The  court  hath  cognizance  of  all 
matters  of  contradl  that  can  pofiibly  arife  within  the 
precind  of  that  fair  or  market ;  and  the  plaintiff  mull 
make  oath  that  the  caufe  of  an  adfion  arofe  there. 

Trom  this  court  a  writ  of  error  lies,  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal,  to  the  courts  at  Weftminfter.  The  reafon 
of  its  inftitution  feems  to  have. been,  to  do  juftice  ex- 
peditioulfly  among  the  variety  of  perfons  that  refort 
from  diftant  places  to  a  fair  or  market ;  fires  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  no  other  inferior  court  might  be  able  to 
ferve  its  procefs,  or  execute  its  judgments,  on  both  or 
perhaps  either  of  the  parties  ;  and  therefore,  unlefs  this 
court  had  been  ere&ed,  the  complaint  muft  nectfTarily 
have  reforted  even  in  the  firft  inftance  to  fome  fuperior 
judicature. 

PIER,  in  building,  denotes  a  mafs  of  ftone,  &c. 
oppofed  by  way  of  fortrefa  to  the  force  of  the  fea,  or 
a  great  river,  for  the  fecurity  of  (hips  that  lie  at  har¬ 
bour  in  any  h?.ven. 

Piers  of  a  Bridge.  See  Bridge. 

PIERCE  A.  See  Rivinia. 

PIERI A  (anc.  geog.  )>  a  diftri&  of  Macedoma,  con¬ 
tained  between  the  mouths  of  the  livers  Ludias  and 
Peneus  ;  extended  by  Strabo  beyond  the  Ludias,  to 
the  river  Axios  on  the  north,  and  on  the  fouth  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  Aliacmon,  along  the  well  fide  of  the  Si¬ 
nus  Thermaicus. —  Another  Pieria  of  Syria,  the  north 
part  of  Sdeucis,  or  \\\e  Antiochena,  fituated  on  the  Si¬ 
nus  Ifiicus,  and  lying  next  Cilicia  to  the  north-weft. 

PIE  RIDES,  in  fabulous  hiftorv,  the  daughters  of 
Picrus  a  Macedonian  prince,  prefuming  todifpute  with 
the  mules  for  the  prize  of  poetry,  were- turned  in¬ 
to  magpies.  The  name  of  Pierides  was  alfo  given  to 
the  mufes,  from  mount  Pieris  in  Theffaly,  which  was 
confecrated  to  them  ;  or,  according  to  others,  from 
Pierus,  a  Theflalian  poet,  who  was,  the  firft  who  facri- 
ficed  to  them.  See  Pierig. 

PIERINO  del  Vaga,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  of  poor  parents  in  Tufcany,  about  the  year  1500. 

He  was  placed  apprentice  with  a  grocer*  in,  Florence, 
and  got  fome  inftru&ions  from  the  painters  to  whom 
he  was  fen t  with  colours  and  pencils;  but*  a  painter 
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.  the  year  1547.  Of  all  Raphael's  difctpfes, 
Pierino  kept  the  chara&er  of  his  mafter  longeft,  i.  e.  his 
exterior  character  and  manner  of  defigning  ;  for  he  fell 
very  fliort  of  t'  i  fmenefa  of  Raphael's  thinking.  He 
had  a  particular  genius  for  the  decoration  of  places 
according  to  their  cuftoms.  His  invention  in  that 
kind  of  painting  was  full  of  ingenuity  ;  grace  and  or¬ 
der  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  his  difpofi- 
lions,  which  are  ordinary  in  his  p:&ures,  are  wonder¬ 
ful  in  his  ornaments  :  fome  of  thefe  he  has  made  little, 
and  fome  great,  and  pi  iced  them  both  with  fo  much 
art,  that  they  fet  off  one  another  by  comparifon  and 
contnft.  His  figures  are  difpofed  and  defigned  ac¬ 
cording  to  Raphael's  gufto  ;  and  if  Raphael  gave  him 
at  firft  fome  flight  fkctches  of  ornaments,  as  he  did  to 
Giovanni  d'Udine,  he  executed  them  to  admiration. 
The  tapeftries  of  the  feven  planets,  in  feven  pieces; 
which  Pierino  defined,  for  Diana  de  Poitiers,  and 
which  were,  when  De  Piles  wrote,  with  Monfteur  the 
firft  prefi  lent  at  Paris,  fhows  fufiiciently  what  he  was, 
and  that  the  above  character  does  not  exceed  the 
truth. 

PIERIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  which  is  thought 
to  have  given  name  to  Pieria  of  Macedonia  ;  taking  itg 
name  from  Pierns  a  poet,  who  was  the  firft  that  fa- 
crificed  to  the  Mufes,  thence  called  Pierides ,  if  cre¬ 
dit  may  be  given  to  an  ancient  fcholiaft  on  Juvenal. 

PIERRE  d’automne  is  a  French  name,  tranflated 
from  the  Chinefe,  of  a  medicinal  ftone,  celebrated  m 
the  eaft  for  curing  all  d borders  of  the  lungs.  Many 
imagine  it  had  its  name  of  the  autumn-ftone  from  its 
being  only  to  be  made  at  that  feafon  of  the  year;  but 
it  may  certainly  be  made  equally  at  all  times.  The 
Chinefe  chemifts  refer  the  various  pnrts  of  the  body 
to  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year,  and  thus  they  refer 
the  lungs  to  autumn.  This  is  evident  in  their  writings, 
and  thus  the  ftone  for  diftafes  of  the  lungs  came  to  be 
called  autumn Jlone.  It  is  prepared  as  follow*  :  They 
put  30  pint*  of  the  urine  of  a  ilrong  and  healthy 
young  man  into  a  large  iron  pot,  and  fet  itov?r  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  they  add  to  it,  drop 
by  drop,  about  a  large  tea -cup  full  of  rape  oil.  They- 
then  leave  it  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  is  evaporated  to 
a  thick  fubftance  like*  black  mud.  It  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  pot,  and  laid  on  a  flat  iron  to  dry,  fo  that 
it  may  be  powdered  very  fine.  This  powder  is  moift- 
ened  with  frefh  oil,  and  the  mafs  is  put  into  a  double* 
crucible,  furrounded  with  co  ds,  where  it  (lands  till  it* 
be  thoroughly  dried  again.  This  is  again  powdered^ 
and  put  into  a, china  veffel,  which  being  covered  with 
filk  cloth  and  a  double  paper,  they  pour  on  it  boiling 
water,  which  makes  its  way,  drop  by  drop,  through 


puit.ia,  1  uu  a  p^uncr  writc-r,  wnicri  indites  its  way,  drop  oy  drop,  tnroU'^h 
named  V< aga  taking  him-  to  Rome,  he  was  called  Del  thefe  coverings,  till  fo  much  is -got  in  *as  is  fufficient  to 
Vava%  from  living-  with  him*  his  real  name  beinn*  Bun.  rtdnr**  it-  m  a  rT'K;«  :a  infill  miir.fl  _ 


Vaga r,  from  living  with  him*  his  real  name  being  Buo 
nacorji.  He  ftudied  anatomy  with  the  fciences  necef- 


rtduce  it  to  a  pafte.  This  pafte  is  well  mixed  together 
n  the  veil'd  it  is-kept  in,  and  this  is  put  into  a  veffel 


ni  Lite  venu  it  lts  itcpL  m,  ana  trus  is  put  into  a  vetiel 
fary  for  his  profeffion  ;  and  had  fo  rue  what  of  every-  of  water,  and  the  whole  fet  over  the  hre.  The  mat- 
thinp-  that  was  srood  in  his  corrmofitions*  Aft/*r  tV»r  tlma  / _  _ •  • 


thing  that  was  good  in  his  compofitrons.  After  Ra 
phael's.death,  he  joined  with  Julio  Romano  and  Fran 
cifco  Penni  to  finifh  the  works  in  the  Vatican  which 
were  left  impeded.  by  their  common  mafter  ;  and  to 
confirm  their  friendfhip,  married  Penni's  'lifter.  He 
gained  the  highefl  reputation  by  his  performances  in 
the  palace  of  prince  Doria  at  Genoa:  but  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  his  bufinefs,  and  the  vivacity  of  his. imagina¬ 
tion,  drained  his  fpirits  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  for  he 


ter  thus  becomes  again  dried  in  balneo  maria;,  and  is 
then  finifhed.  Obferv,  fur  les  Cout.  de  i' Ajie ,  p.  258. 

Pierre  (St),  is  a  large  river  in  North  America, 
fcarcely  inferior  to, the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  and  na¬ 
vigable  alraoft  to  its  fource.  Together  with  many  * 
other  large  ftreams,  it  falls  into  the  great  river  Mif- 
fiflippi. 

Pierre  (St),  or  St  Peter's,  the  capital  of  Martini, 
co,  was  built  ui  1665,  in  order  to*  overawe  the  muti¬ 
neers 


Mertf, 

Pierre. 
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Pierre  mtx%  of  die  i/Iand  who  rebelled  agaiaft  its  proprietors, 
v  t51C  **econ(*  India  company,  w  ho  were  at  the  fame 
„ l  y;  time  the  proprietors  of  all  the  French  Antilles.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifiand.  The  town 
extends  along  the  fhore,  and  a  battery  that  commands 
the  road  is  ereded  on  the  welt  fide,  which  ia  wafhed 
by  the  river  Royolan,  or  St  Peter.  The  town  is  di 
vided  into  three  wards  ;  the  middle,  which  is  properly 
St  Peter’s,  begins  at  the  fort,  and  runs  wetlward  to  the 
battery  of  St  Nicholas.  Under  the  walls  of  the  fecond 
ward  fhips  at  anchor-Wde  more  fecurely  than  under  the 
fort,  on  which  account  this  ward  is  called  the  Anchor - 
<*Se-  The  third  ward,  called  the  Gallery,  extends  along 
the  fea  fide  from  Fort  St  Peter  to  the  Jefuits*  River, 
»nd  is  the  moil  populous  part  of  the  city.  The  lioufes 
of  St  Peter  s  ward  are  neat,  commodious,  and  elegant, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  governor  of  the  ifiand^  the 
intendant,  and  the  other  officers.  The  parifh  church 
of  St  Peter  is  a  magnificent  llone  building  which  be* 
longed  to  the  Jefuits,  with  a  noble  front  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  church  of  the  Anchorage,  which  belongs 
to  the  jacobine  friars,  is  likewife  of  ftone.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is  built  with  tolerable 
regularity.^  The  houfes  are  moflly  conftrudfed  of  a 
grey  pumice-ftone  or  lava,  which  is  found  on  the 
iirand  ;  and  the  high-ftreet  is,  according  to  Dr  lfert, 
above  an  EngiHh  mile  in  length.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  about  2oco  houfes,  and  30,000  inhabitants, 
including  negroes.  St  Pierre,  with  the  whole  of  the 
nourifhing  ifland  of  Martinico,  was  taken  from  the 
French  in  the  month  of  March  1794,  by  the  Britiffi 
hud  and  fea  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  will  now,  we  prefurne, 
continue  annexed  to  the  Britifh  crcwn :  1 25  veffels  loaded 
with  the  produce  of  the  ifland,  and  of  great  value,  were 
captured,  71  of  which  were  in  the  harbour  of  St  Pierre. 

I IE1 IS1  S,  a  religious  fed  fprung  up  among  the 
Pro te Hants  of  Germany,  feeming  to  be  a  kind  of  mean 
between  the  Quakers  of  England  and  the  Quietifts  of 
the  Romiffi  church.  They  defpife  all  forts  of  eccleii- 
aftical  polity,  all  fchool  theology,  and  all  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  give  therafelves  up  to  contemplation 
and  the  my  (tic  theology.  Many  grofs  errors  are  charged 
on  the  Pietifls,  in  a  book  intitled  Manipnlm  Obferva - 
itonum  Antipietlftcarum  ;  but  they  have  much  of  the  air 
of  polemical  exaggeration,  and  are  certainly  not  at  all 
juft.  Indeed  there  are  Pietifls  of  various  kinds  :  Some 
running  into  grofs  illufions,  and  carrying  their  errors  to 
the  overturning  Gf  a  great  part  of  the  Chriftian  dodr  ine, 
while  others  are  only  vifionaries ;  and  others  are  very 
honeft  and  good,  though  perhaps  mifgnided,  people. 
They  have  been  difgufted  with  the  coldnefs  and  forma¬ 
lity  of  other  churches,  and  have  thence  become  charm- 
ed  with  the  fervent  piety  of  the  Pietifts,  and  attached 
to  their  party,  without  giving  into  the  groffeft  of  their 
errors.  -  See  Mo/heim's  Eccl.  Hiftory,  vol.  iv.  p.  4r4. 

Pietist*,  other  wife  called  the  Brethren  and  Sifters 
of  the  1  ious  and  Chrifitan  Schools,  a  fociety  formed  in 
the  year  167S  by  Nicholas  Barre,  and  obliged  by  their 
engagements  to  devote  themfelvea  to  the  education  of 
poor  children  of  both  fexes. 

P1ETOLA,  anciently  called  Andes,  is  a  place 
within  two  Italian  miles  of  Mantua,  famous  for  being- 
the  birth-place  of  Virgil.  6 

PIE  1 Y,  is  a  virtue  which  denotes  veneration  for  the 
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Duty,  and  love  and  tendernefs  to  °ur  friends.  This  Piety, 
diitingmlhed  virtue,  like  many  others,  received  among' - li¬ 

the  Romans  divine  honours,  and  was  made  one  of  their 
gods.  Acihus  Glabrio  firft  erefted  a  temple  to  this 
civinity,  which  he  did  upon  the  fpot  on  which  a  wo- 
man  had  fed  with  her  own  milk  her  aged  father  who 
had  been  imprifoned  by  order  of  the  fenate,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  all  aliments.  The  ftory  is  well  known,  and 
is  given  at  length  in  authors  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  fchool. boy.  See  Cicero  de  div.  i.  and  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus,  5.  c.  4.  and  our  article  Filial  Piety. 
p.  238.  col.  2d.  , 

If  piety  was  thus,  pradifed  and  thus  honoured  in 
Heathen  antiquity,  it  furely  ought  not  to  be  lefs  f,» 
among  Chriltiaris,  to  whom  its  nature  is  better  defined 
and  to  the  ptadice  of  which  they  have  motives  of 
greater  cogency.  A  learned  and  elegant  writer  has 
laid  that  the  want  of  piety  arifes  from  the  want  of  fen- 
libility  j  and  his  obfervations  and  arguments  are  fo  juff 
and  fo  well  exprefi’ed,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
tranfcribe  their.. 

“  It  appears  to  me  (fays  Dr  Knox),  that  the  mind 
of  man,  when  it  is  free  from  natural  defedts  and  ac- 
quired  corruption,  feels  no  lefs  a  tendency  to  the  in- 
dulgence  of  devotion  than  to  virtuous  love,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  more  refined  and  elevated  affections.  But 
debauchery  and  excels  contribute  greatly  to  deftroy 
all  the  fufceptible  delicacy  with  which  nature  ufually 
.urmfhes  the  heart  ;  and,  in  the  general  extm&ion  of 
our  better  qualities,  it  13  no  wonder  that  fo  pure  a 
fentiment  as  that  of  piety  fhould  be  one  of  the  ilrft  to 
expire. 

It  is  certain  that  the  underftanding  may  be  im- 
proved  in  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in  the  art* 

<A  fuccceding  in  it,  while  the  heart,  or  whatever  con- 
ftitutes  the  feat  of  the  moral  and  fentimentd  feelings, 
is  gradually  receding  from  its  proper  and  original  per¬ 
fection.  Indeed  experience  feema  to  evince,  that  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  arrive  at  the  chara&tr  of  a  complete 
man  of  the  world,  without  lofing  many  of  the  molt  va¬ 
luable  fentiments  of  uncorrupted  nature.  A  complete 
man  of  the  world  is  an  artificial  being ;  he  has  dif- 
carded  many  of  the  native  and  laudable  tendencies  of 
his  mind,  and  adopted  a  new  fyflern  of  objeds  and 
Propensities  of  his  own  creation.  Thefe  are  common¬ 
ly  grofs,  coarfe,  fordid,  felfifh,  and  fenfual.  All  or 
either  of  thefe  attributes,  tend  diredly  to  blunt  thefenfe 
of  every  thing  liberal,  enlarged,  difinterefted  ;  of  eve- 
ry  thing  which  participates  more  of  an  intdle&ual  than  * 
of  a  fenfual  nature.  When  the  heart  is  tied  down  to 
the  earth  by  luft  and  avarice,  it  is  not  ex  traod  in  ary 
that  the  eye  fhould  be  feldom  lifted  up  to  heaven  To 
the  man  who  fpends  his  Sunday  (becaufe  he  thinks  the 
day  fit  for  little  elfe)  in  the  counting  houfe,  in  travel¬ 
ling,  in  the  tavern,  or  in  the  brothel,  thofe  who  go  to' 
church  appear  as  fools,  and  the  bufinefs  they  go  upon 
as  nonfenfe.  He  is  callous  to  the  feelings  of  devotion  ; 
but  he  is  tremblingly  alive  to  all  that  gratifies  hisfenfes 
or  promotes  his  interefi 

It  has  been  remarked  of  thofe  writers  who  have 
attacked  Chriftian ity,  and  reprefentel  all  religions 
merely  as  diverfified  modes  of  fuperftition,  that  they 
were  indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  men  of  a  metaphyfical 
and  a  di fputatious  turn  of  mind,  but  ufually  little  di- 
ftinguifhed  for  benignity^and  generofity.  There  was, 
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Piety,  amldft  all  their  pretenfions  to  logical  fagacity,  a  clou- 
dinefs  of  ideas,  and  a  coldnefs  of  heart,  which  render¬ 
ed  them  very  unfit  judges  on  a  queftion  in  which  the 
heart  is  chiefly  interefted  ;  in  which  the  language  of 
nature  is  more  exprelfive  and  convincing,  than  all  the 
dreary  fubtleties  of  the  difmal  metaphyficians.  Even 
the  reafoning  faculty,  on  which  we  fo  greatly  value 
ourfelves,  may  be  perverted  by  excefilve  refinement ; 
and  there  is  an  abftrufe,  but  vain  and  foolifli  philofo- 
phy,  which  philofophizes  us  out  of  the  nobleft  parts 
of  our  noble  nature.  One  of  thofe  parts  of  us  is  our 
inftindlive  fenfe  of  religion,  of  which  not  one  of  thofe 
brutes  which  the  philofophers  jnoil  admire,  and  to 
whofe  rank  they  wifh  to  reduce  us,  is  found  in  the 
flighteft  degree  to  participate. 

“  Such  philofophers  may  be  called,  in  a  double 
fenfe,  the  enemies  of  mankind.  They  not  only  en¬ 
deavour  to  entice  man  from  his  duty,  but  to  rob  him 
of  a  mod  exalted  and  natural  pleafure.  Such,  furely, 
is  the  pleafure  of  devotion.  For  when  the  foul  rifes 
above  this  little  orb,  and  pours  its  adoration  at  the 
throne  of  celeftial  Majefty,  the  holy  fervour  which  it 
feels  is  itfelf  a  rapturous  delight.  Neither  is  thb  a  de¬ 
clamatory  reprefentation,  but  a  truth  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  the  fons  of  men  ;  except  thofe  who  have 
been  defe&ive  in  fcnfibility,  or  who  hoped  to  gratify 
the  pride  or  the  malignity  of  their  hearts  by  fingular 
and  pernicious  fpeculation. 

“  Indeed  all  deputations,  controverfial  and  meta- 
phyfical  writings  on  the  fubje&  of  religion,  are  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  genuine  piety.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
moll  renowned  polemics  in  the  church  militant  were 
at  all  more  attentive  than  others  to  the  common  of¬ 
fices  of  religion,  or  that  they  were  a&uated  by  any 
peculiar  degree  of  devotion.  The  truth  is,  their  reli¬ 
gion  centered  in  their  heads,  whereas  its  natural  reli¬ 
gion  is  the  heart.  The  heart!  confined,  alas!  in  col¬ 
leges  or  libraries,  unacquainted  with  all  the  tender 
charities  of  hufband,  father,  brother,  friend  ;  fome  of 
them  have  almoft  forgotten  that  they  poffefs  a  heart. 
It  has  long  ceafed  to  beat  with  the  pulfations  of  love 
and  fympathy,  and  has  been  engroffed  by  pride  on 
conquering  an  adversary  in  the  fyllogiftic  combat,  or 
by  impotent  anger  on  a  defeat.  With  fuch  habits, 
and  fo  defe&ive  a  fyftem  of  feelings,  can  we  expeft 
that  a  do&or  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  difputing  pro- 
feiTor  of  divinity,  fliould  ever  feel  the  pure  flame  of 
piety  that  glowed  in  the  bofbms  of  Mrs  Rowe,  Mrs 
Talbot,  or  Mr  Nelfon  ? 

(f  It  is  however  certain,  that  a  devotional  tafte  and 
habit  are  very  defirable  in  themfelves,  exclufive  of  their 
effe&s  in  meliorating  the  morals  and  difpofition,  and 
promoting  prefen t  and  future  felicity.  They  add  dig¬ 
nity,  pleafure,  and  fecurity  to  any  age:  but  to  old  age 
they  are  the  raoft  becoming  grace,  the  moft  fubftan- 
tial  fnpport,  and  the  fweeteft  comfort.  In  order  to 
prefer ve  them,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  preferve  our  fen- 
fibility  ;  and  nothing  will  contribute  fo  much  to  this 
purpofe  as  a  life  of  temperance,  innocence,  and  fim- 
plicity 

Of  piety,  as  it  denotes  love  and  tendernefs  to  our 
friends,  there  have  been  many  diftinguifhed  inflances 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  See  Filial  Piety , 
Fraternal  and  Parental  Ajfeftion,  &c. 

The  following  example  of  filial  piety  ia  Chins,  U* 
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ken  from  P.  Dll  Hatde’s  defeription  of  that  country,  Piety 
will  not  we  trull  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers.  “  In  II  . 
the  commencement  of  the  dynally  of  the  Tang,  Lou- 
tao-tfong,  who  was  difaffe&ed  to  the  government,  be¬ 
ing  accufed  of  a  fault,  which  touched  his  life,  obtain¬ 
ed  leave  from  thofe  who  had  him  in  cuflody,.  to  per* 
form  the  duties  of  the  Tao  to  one  of  his  deceafed 
friends.  He  managed  matters  fo  well,  that  giving  his 
keepers  the  flip,  he  fled  to  the  houfeofLou  Nan  kin, 
with  whom  he  had  a  friendfhip,  and  there  hid  himfelf, 

Lou  Nan-kin,  notwithflanding  the  ftri&  fearch  that 
was  made,  and  the  feverity  of  the  court  againfl  thofe 
who  conceal  prifoners  that  have  efcaped,  would  not 
betray  his  friend.  However,  the  thing  coming  to  be 
difeovered^  Lou  Nan-kin  was  imprifoned  ;  and  they 
were  juft  on  the  point  of  proceeding  againft  him,  when 
his  younger  brother  prefenting  himfelf  before  the 
judge,  It  is  I,  Sir,  fa  id  he,  who  have  hidden  the  prifon - 
er  ;  it  is  I  who  ought  to  die ,  and  not  my  eider  brother . 

The  eldeft  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  his  young¬ 
er  brother  accufed  himfelf  wrongfully,  and  was  not  at 
all  culpable.  The  judge,  who  wzs  a  perfon  of  great, 
fagacity,  fifted  both  parties  fo  effedhialiy,  that  he  not 
only  difeovered  that  the  younger  brother  was  innocent, 
but  even  made  him  confefs  it  himfelf :  It  is  true ,  Sir, 
faid  the  younger  all  in  tears,  I  have  accufed  myfelf falfely ; 
but  I  have  very  Jlrong  reafons  for  fo  doing .  My  mother 
has  been  dead  for  fome  time ,  and  her  corps  is  not  yet  buried; 

1  have  a  fjier  alfo  who  is  marriageable,  but  is  not  yet  dif- 
pofed  of:  thefe  things  which  my  brother  is  capable  of  ma  + 
naging,  L  am  not ,  and  therefore  defire  to  die  in  his  fedd 1 
Vouchfafe  to  admit  my  tejlimony .  The  commifiioner  gave 
an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  court,  and  the 
emperor  at  his  felicitation  pardoned  the  criminal/' 

PIG,  in  zoology.  See  Sus* 

Guinea- Pig.  See  Mus. 

Pig  of  lead,  the  eighth  part  of  a  fother,  amounting 
to  250  pounds  weight-. 

PIGANIOL  ue  la  force  (John  Aymar  de),  a 
native  of  Auvergne,  of  a  noble  family,  applied  himfelf 
with  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  geography,  and  of  the  hr- 
ftory  of  France.  With  the  view  of  improving  himfelf 
in  this  ftudy,  he  travelled  into  different  provinces  ;  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  made  feme  important' ob- 
fervationa  on  the  natural  hiftory,  the  commerce,  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  government  of  each  province. 

Thefe  obfervationa  were  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  com¬ 
piling  the  works  he  has  left  behind  him,  of  which  the 
chief  are,  1.  An  Hiftorical  and  Geographical  Defcrip* 
tion  of  France  ;  the  largeft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
1753,  in  15  vol.  l2mo.  ft  is  the  beft  work  which 
has  hitherto  appeared  upon  that  fubje&,  though  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  inaccuracies  and  even  er¬ 
rors.  2.  A  Defeription  of  Paris,  in  10  vol.  i2mo; 
a  work,  equally  entertaining  and  inftru&ive,  and  much 
more  complete  than  the  defeription  given  by  Germain 
Brice :  belides,  it  is  written  with  an  elegant  fimplicity. 

He  publifhed  an  abridgment  of  it  in  2  vol.  i2mo.  3; 

A  Defeription  of  the  Caftle  and' Park  of  Verfailles^ 

Marly,  See.  in  2  vol.  l2mo:  it  is  very  amufihg,  and 
pretty  well  executed.  Piganiol  had  alio  a  concern 
with  Abbe  Nadal  in  the  Journal  of  Trevoux.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  February  1753,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

This  learned  man  was  as  much  to  be  refpe&ed  for  his 
manners  as  for  his  talents.  To  a  profound  and  varied 

knowledge 
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fcigeon.  knowledge  he  united  great  probity  and  honour,  and  plants,  and  therefore  Icffen  confiderably  the  quantity 
•"■"v*—"'  all  the  politenefs  of  a  courtier.  of  weeds  that  would  otherwife  fpring  up  ;  as  will  ap* 

PIGEON,  in  ornithology.  See  Columba.  pear  from  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  ne. 

PjGECN’Houfe  is  a  houfe  ere&ed  full  of  holes  within  ceffary  to  feed  all  the  pigeons  of  a  well  (locked  dove* 
for  the  keeping,  breeding,  &c.  of  pigeons,  otherwife  houfe.”  But  Mr  Worlidge  and  Mr  Lifle  allege  fadls 
called  a  dove-cote .  in  fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  latter  relates. 

Any  lord  of  manor  may  build  a  pigeon-houfe  on  that  a  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  affined  him  he  had 
his  land,  but  a  tenant  cannot  do  it  without  the  lord’s  known  an  acre  fowed  with  peas,  and  rain  coming  on 
licence.  When  perfons  (hoot  at  or  kill  pigeons  within  fo  that  they  could  not  be  harrowed  in,  every  pea  was 
a  certain  diftance  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  they  are  liable  fetched  away  in  half  a  day’o  time  by  pigeons :  and 
to  pay  a  forfeiture.  the  former  fays,  “  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  where  the 

In  order  to  ere£  a  pigeon-houfe  to  advantage,  it  flight  of  pigeons  falls,  there  they  fill  themfelves  and 
will  be  neceffary,  in  the  firlt  place,  to  pitch  upon  a  away,  and  return  again  where  they  fir  ft  rofe,  and  fo 
convenient  fituation  ;  of  which  none  is  more  proper  proceed  over  a  whole  piece  of  ground,  if  they  like  it. 
than  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  court-yard,  bccaufe  pi-  Although  you  cannot  perceive  any  grain  above  the 
geons  are  naturally  of  a  timorous  difpofition,  and  the  ground,  they  know  how  to  find  it.  I  have  feen  them 
leaft  noife  they  hear  frightens  them.  With  regard  to  be  fo  much  upon  a  piece  of  about  two  or  three  acres 
the  fize  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  it  muft  depend  entirely  fown  with  peas,  that  they  devoured  at  leaft  three  parts 
upon  the  number  of  birds  intended  to  be  kept ;  but  it  in  four  of  the  feed,  which,  I  am  fure,  could  not  be  all 
is  better  to  have  it  too  large  than  too  little ;  and- as  to  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  That  their  fmeiling 
its  form,  the  round  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  fquare  their  principal  dire&or,  I  have  obferved  ;  having 
ones  ;  becaufe  rats  c  innot  fo  eafily  come  at  them  in  fown  a  fmall  plat  of  peas  in  my  garden,  near  a  pigeon- 
the  former  as  in  the  latter.  It  is  alfo  much  more  com-  houfe,  and  covered  them  fo  well  that  not  a  pea  appear* 
modious  ;  becaufe  you  may,  by  means  of  a  ladder  turn-  ed  above  ground.  In  a  few  days,  a  parcel  of  pigeons 
fng  upon  an  axis,  eafily  vifit  all  the  nefts  in  the  houfe,  were  hard  at  work  in  difeovering  this  hidden  treafure  5 
without  the  leaft  difficulty ;  which  cannot  fo  eafily  be  and  in  a  few  days  more  I  had  not  above  two  or  three 
done  in  a  fquare  houfe.  In  order  to  hinder  rats  from  peas  left  out  of  about  two  quarts  that  were  planted  5  . 
climbing  up  the  outfide  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  the  wall  for  what  they  could  not  find  before,  they  found  when 
fhould  be  covered  with  tin  plates  to  a  certain  height,  the  buds  appeared,  notwithftanding  they  were  hoed  in, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  will  be  fufficient ;  but  they  and  well  covered.  Their  fmelling  alone  dire<£led  them, 
fhould  project  out  three  or  four  inches  at  the  top,  to  as  I  fuppofed,  becaufe  they  followed  the  ranges  exa&* 
prevent  their  clambering  any  higher.  ly.  The  injury  they  do  at  harveft  on  the- peas,  vetches. 

The  pigeon-houfe  fhould  be  placed  at  no  great  di-  &c.  is  fuch  that  we  may  rank  them  among  the  great* 
fiance  from  water,  that  the  pigeons  may  carry  it  to  eft  enemies  the  poor  hufbandman  meets  withal ;  and 
their  syoung  ones ;  and  their  carrying  it  in  their  bills  the  greater,  becaufe  he  may  not  ere£t  a  pigeon-houfe, 
will  warm  it,  and  render  it  more  wholefome  in  cold  whereby  to  have  a  (hare  of  his  own  fpoils ;  none  but 
weather.  The  boards  that  cover  the  pigeon-houfe  the  rich  being  allowed  this  privilege,  and  fo  fevere  a 
fhould  be  well  joined  together,  fo  that  no  rain  may  law  being  alfo  made  to  prote&  thefe  winged  thieves, 
penetrate  through  it  :  and  the  whole  building  fhould  that  a  man  cannot  encounter  them,  even  in  defence  of 
be  covered  with  hard  plafter,  and  white-wafhed  within  his  own  property.  You  have  therefore  no  remedy  a- 
and  without,  white  being  the  moft  pleafing  colour  to  gainfl  them,  but  to  affright  them  away  by  noifes  or 
pigeons.  There  muft  be  no  window,  or  other  open-  fuch  like.  You  may,  indeed,  fhoot  at  them  ;  but  you 
ing  in  the  pigeon-houfe  to  the  eaftward  thefe  fhould  muft  not  kill  therm*  or  you  may,  if  you  can,  take  them 
always  face  the  fouth,  for  pigeons  are  very  fond  of  the  in  a  net,  cut  off  their  tails,  and  let  them  go  ;  by  which 
fun,  efpecially  in  winter.  means  you  will  impound  them  :  for  when  ^they  are  in 

The  nefts  or  covers  in  a  pigeon-houfe  fhould  confifl  their  houfe3,  they  cannot  bolt  or  fly  out  of  the  tops  of 
of  fquare  holes  made  in  the  walls  of  a  fize  fufficient  to  them,  but  by  the\ftrength  of  their  tails'*  after  the  thus 
admit  the  cock  and  hen  to  (land  in  them.  The  firft  weakening  of  which,  they  remain  prifoners  at  home.” 
range  of  thefe  nefts  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  feet  Mr  Worlidge’s  impounding  the  pigeons  reminds  us-i 
from  the  ground,  that  the  wall  underneath  being  of  a  humorous  ftory  of  a  gentleman  who,  upon  a  neigh- 
fmooth,  the  rats  may  not  be  able  to  reach  them.  Thefe  bouring  farmer’s  complaining  to  him,  that  his  pigeons 

nefts  fhould  be  placed  in  quincunx  order,  and  not  di-  were  a  great  nuifance  to  his  land,  and  did  fad  mifehief 

re&ly  over  one  another.  Nor  muft  they  be  continued  to  his  corn,  replied  jokingly,  Pound  them,  if  you  catch  •* 
any  higher  than  within  three  feet  of  the  top  of  the  them  trefpaffing.  The  farmer,  improving  the  hint,  , 
wall:  and  the  upper  row  fhould  be  covered  with  a  fteeped  a  parcel  of  peas  in  an  infufion  of  coculus  indi - 
board  proje&ing  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  wall,  ,,  cus,  or  fome  other  intoxicating  drug,  and  ftrewed  them 
for  fear  the  rats  fhould  find  means  to  climb  the  outfide  upon  his  grounds.  The  pigeons  fwallowed  them,  and 
of  the  houfe.  foon  remained  motionlefs  on  the  field:  upon  which  the 

M.  Duhamel  thinks  that  pigeons  neither  feed  upon  farmer  threw  a  net  over  them,  inclofed  them  in  it,  and 

the  green  corn,  nor  have  bills  ftrong  enough  to  fearch  carried  them  to  an  empty  barn,  from  whence  he  fent 

for  its  feeds  in  the  earth  ;  but  only  pick  up  the  grains  the  gentleman  word  that  he  had  followed  his  direc- 
that  are  not  covered,  which  would  infallibly  become  tions  with  regard  to  the  pounding  of  his  pigeons,  and 
the  prey  of  other  animals,  or  be  dried  up  by  the  fun.  defired  him  to  come  and  releafe  them. 

€\  From  the  time  of  the  fprouting  of  the  corn,  fays  he.  Carrier -Pigeon*  Sec  Carrier- Pigeon  and  Co- 

pigeons  live  chiefly  upomthe  feeds  of  wild  uncultivated  iumba. 

Figeoh 


»V»w  tcr  ^  Regard,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bnyeux,  was  one  of 
the  priefts  htely  beloB  >ing  to  the  kind’s  houfe  at  Win¬ 
chefter.  He  was  born  in  Lower  Normandy,  of honeft 
and  virtuous  parents,  and  of  a  decent  fortune.  HU 
inclinations  early  led  him  to  embrace  the  ecclefiaftical 
Hate,  from  which  neither  the  folicitationsof  his  friends, 
nor  the  profpeft  of  a  more  ample  fortune  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  could  withdra  w  him.  Several  of 
his  fchoolfellows  and  maSer*,  who  are  now  refident  in 
the  king’ b  houfe  at  Winch  eft  er,  bear  the  molt  ample 
teftimony  to  his  affiduity,  regularity,  piety,  and  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  education.  The  fweetnefs  of  temper,  in  particular, 
was  fo  remarkable,  and  fo  clearly  depi&ed  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  to  have  gained  him  the  efteem  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  fuehef  the  inhabitants  of  Winchefter  as  by  any 
means  had  become  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  fe- 
ven  years  employed  in  quality  of  vicar,  or,  as  we  fhould 
call  it,  curate ,  of  a  large  parifh  in  the  diocefe  of  Seez, 
where  his  virtues  and  t:  lents  had  ample  fcope  for  ex¬ 
ertion.  His  p radii ce  was  to  rife  at  five  o’clock  every 
morning,  and  to  fpend  the  whole  time  till  noon  (the 
ufual  time  of  dining  for  perfons  in  his  ftation )  in  prayer 
and  ftudy.  The  reft  of  the  day,  till  evening,  he  de¬ 
voted  to  vifiting  the  fick,  and  other  exterior  duties  of 
his  function.  In  1789,  the  year  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  M.  Pigeon  was  promoted  to  a  curacy,  or  rather 
a  re&ory,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bayeux,  called  the  parijh  of 
St  Peter  du  Regard ,  near  the  town  of  Conde  fur  Noe- 
reau.  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  gain  the  good-will  and 
the  prote&  on  of  hie  pari/hioners ;  but  a  Jacobin  club 
in  the  above-mentioned  town  feemed  to  have  no  other 
fubjedt  to  deliberate  upon  than  the  various  ways  of  ha- 
rafting  and  perfecting  M.  Pigeon  and  certain  other 
priefts  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  from  motives 
of  conference  refufed  the  famous  civic  oath.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  relate  the  many  cruelties  which  were  at 
different  times  exercifcd  upon  him,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  loftng  his  life  to  which  he  was  expofed,  by 
the  blows  that  were  infli&ed  on  him,  by  his  being 
thrown  into  water,  and  being  obliged  to  wander  in 
woods  and  other  foiitary  places,  without  any  food  or 
place  to  lay  hia  head,  in  order  to  avoid  Mb  perfecutoTS. 
We  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  fpirit  of  his  per- 
fecutors  from  the  following  circumftance.  Being  dif- 
appointed  on  a  particular  occafion  in  the  fearch  they 
were  making  after  M.  Pigeon,  with  the  view  of  amu- 
fing  themfdves  with  his  fufferings,  they  made  them- 
felves  amends  by  feizing  his  mother,  a  refpcdlable  lady 
of  74  years  of  age,  and  his  two  lifters,  whom  they 
placed  upon  aftes  with  their  faces  turned  backward*, 
obliging  them  in  derifion  to  hold  the  tails  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals.  Thus  they  were  conduced  in  pain  and  igno¬ 
miny  throughout  the  whole  town  of  Conde,  for  no 
other  alleged  crime  except  being  the  neareft  relations 
of  M.  Pigeon.  At  length  the  decree  for  tranfporting 
all  the  ecclefiaftics  arrived  ;  and  this  gentleman,  with 
fcveral  others,  after  having  been  ftripped  of  all  their 
money,  was  {hipped  from  Port  Beflin,  and  landed  at 
Portfmouth,  where  he  was  ftioitly  after  received  into 
the  eftabliihment  at  Foxton,  and,  upon  that  being  dif- 
folved  in  order  to  make  room  for  prifoners  of  war,  into 
the  king’s  houfe  at  Winchefter.  Being  of  a  ftudious 
turn,  he  was  accuftomed,  as  many  of  his  brethren  aifo 
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were,  to  betake  hin  felf  to  the  neighbouring  lanes  and  Pijwi* 
thickets  for  the  fake  of  greater  folitude.  With  this  .11  1 

view  having  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Aug.  J 

28. 1793>  retired  to  a  certain  little  valley,  on  the  north-  ^ 
eaft  fide  of  a  place  called  Oram's  Arbour ,  the  fame 
place  where  the  county  ekdions  for  Hampftiire  arc 
held,  he  was  there  found,  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  murdered,  with  the  upper 
part  of  his  fkult  abfolutely  broken  from  the  lower  part, 
and  a  large  hedge-ftake,  covered  with  blood,  lying  by 
him,  as  were  the  papers  on  which  he  had  been  trart- 
feribin  t  a  manufcript  fermon,  with  the  hearing  of  which 
he  had  been  much  edified,  and  the  ferraon  itfelf  which 
ke  was  copying,  together  with  his  pen,  imbrued  in 
blood.  His  watch  was  carried  away,  though  part  of 
the  chain,  which  had  by  fome  means  been  broken,  was 
left  behind.  He  was  writing  the  word  paradifey  the 
laft  letters  of  which  remained  unwritten  when  the  fatal 
blow  was  given  him,  which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  difeharged  upon  him  fiom  a  gap  in  a  hedge  which 
was  Immediately  behind  him.  At  firft  the  fufpicioa 
of  this  cruel  murder  fell  upon  the  French  democrats, 
who,  to  the  number  of  20c,  bre  prifonera  of  war,  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Airesford,  as  one  of  that 
number,  who  had  broken  his  parole,  had,  about  three 
weeks  before,  been  taken  up  in  Winchefter,  and  both 
there  and  at  Airesford  had  repeatedly  threatened  to 
murder  his  uncle,  a  prieft,  whom  he  underftood  to  be 
then  at  Winchefter,  not  without  fervent  wifhes  of  ha¬ 
ving  it  in  his  power  to  murder  the  whole  eftablifhment, 
conftfliiig  of  more  than  600  perfons.  However,  as  no 
French  prifoner  was  leen  that  day  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Winchefter,  as  none  of  them  were  known  to 
have  left  Airesford,  it  is  evidently  reafonable  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  the  verdi&of  the  coroner  ;  namely,  that  the 
murder  was  committed  by  a  perfon  or  perfons  un¬ 
known.  The  moft  noble  marquis  of  Bu  kingham, 
whofe  munificence  and  kindneft  to  thofe  confcientioua 
exiles,  the  emigrant  French  clergy,  can  only  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  thofe  who  have  been  witneftes  of  the  fame, 
with  the  truly  refpccfoUle  corp3  of  the  Bucking  ham- 
fhire  militia,  then  quartered  at  Wincheftef,  joined  in 
paying  the  laft  ma?k  of  refpeft  to  the  unfortunate  de- 
ceafed,  by  attending  his  funeral,  which  was  perform¬ 
ed  at  the  Roman  Catholic  bury ing-ground,  caljed  St 
'James's,  near  the  laid  city,  on  Saturday,  Auguft  29. 

He  was  juft  38  years  of  age  when  he  was  murdered. 

PIGMEN  fS,  preparations  ufed  by  painters,  dyers, 

See .  to  impart  colours  to  bodies,  or  to  imitate  particu¬ 
lar  colours.  See  Colour- Making,  and  Dyeing. 

PIGNEROL  is  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  E  Long.  7.  15.  Lat  44.  45.  fituated  on 
the  river  Chizon,  10  miles  fouth-well  of  Turin,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the  confines  of  Dauphiny.  The 
town  is  fmall,  but  populous,  and  extremely  well  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  fince  the  treaty  of  17- 
trecht.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  near  which  is  the  caftle  of  Peroufe,  which 
was  built  at  theentr  mce  of  the  valley  of  that  name. 

PIGNUT,  or  Eartknut.  See  Buni.um. 

PIGUS,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
leather  mouthed  fifh,  very  much,  refembling  the  nature 
of  the  common  carp  ;  beingof  the  fame  fhape  and  fize, 
and  its  eyes,  fins,  and  flefhy  palate,  exa6Hy  the  fame  5 
from  the  gills  to  thetailthere  is  a  crooked  dotted  line; 
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JPiosow  (Peter  Charles  Francis )9  curate  of  St  Pe- 
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clearer  waters. 

The  filhermen  have  two  principal  ways  of  catching 
le  pike;  by  the  ledtrer.  and  bv  the  waltin^.h,;.  6 


the  months  of  March  and  April.  It  is  caught  in  lakes 
>n  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  mentioned  by' Pliny,  tho’ 
without  a  name.  _  Artedi  fays  it  is  a  fpecies  of  cypri- 
nue,  and  he  calls  it  the  cyprinus,  called  piclo  and  piet/s. 

PI-HAHIROTH,  (Mofea);  underflood  to  be  a 
mouth  or  narrow  pafs  between  two  mountains,  called 
Cbiroth ,  or  Eirotb,  and  lying  not  far  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wefterm  coaft  of  the  Arabian  gulf;  before  which 
mouth  the  children  of  Ifrael  encamped,  juft  before  their 
entering  the  Red  Sea,  (Wells). 

PI1SSKER,  in  ichthyology.  Is  a  fiih  of  the  muftela 
kind,  commonly  called  the  foffi/e  mujleia,  or  fofiUfijh. 
They  are  generally  found  as  long  as  an  ordinary  man’s 
hand  is  broad,  and  sb  thick  as  one’s  finger ;  but  they 
lometimes  grow  much  longer  :  the  back  is  of  grey  with 
a  number  of  fpots  and  tranfverfe  ftreaks,  partly  Hack 
and  partly  blue  ;  the  belly  is  yellow,  and  fpotted  with 
red,  white,  and  black  ;  the  white  are  the  larger,  the 
others  look  as  if  they  were  made  with  the  point  of  a 
needle  ;  and  there  i,  or.  each  of  the  fides  a  longitudinal 
black  and  white  line.  There  are  fome  flelhy  exere- 
fcences  at  the  mouth,  which  are  expanded  in  fwim- 
ming;  and  when  out  of  the  water,  they  are  contraS- 
ed.  Thefe  fifties' run  into  caverns  of  the  earth,  in  the 
fides  of  rivers,  in  marlhy  places,  and  penetrate  a  great 
•way,  and  are  often  dug  up  at  adiftaiue  from  waters. 
Often,  when  the  waters  of  brooks  and  rivers  fwell  be¬ 
yond  their  banks,  and  again  cover  them,  they  make 
their  way  out  of  the  earth  into  the  water  ;  and  when 
Jt  deferts  them,  they  are  often  left  in  vaft  numbers  up- 
on  the  ground,  and  become  a  prey,  to  fwine.  It 
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thought  to  be  much  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  filmm 
hfn  ;  and  it  is  indeed  poflible  that  the  paecilia  of  Schone- 
feldt  is  the  fame. 

PIKE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Esox: 

Phe  pike  never  fwims  in  fhoals  as  mod  other  fifh  do, 
but  always  lies  alone  ;  and  is  fo  bold  and  ravenous,  that 
he^  will  feize  upon  almolt  any  tiling  lefs  than  himfelf. 
Of  the  ravenous  nature  of  this  fifh  we  fhnll  give  the 
fallowing  irpftances.  At  Rycott  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the 
year  1749,  in  a  moat  fur  rounding  the  earl  of  Abing¬ 
don’s  feat,  there  was  a  jack  or  pike  of  fueh  a  mocftrous 
fize,  that  it  had  deftroyed  young  fvs*ms  feathers  ani 
all.  An  old  cobb  fwan  having  hatched  five  young, 
one  after  another  was  loft  till  four  were  gone.  A  t 
length  an  under  gardener  faw  the  fifh  feize  the  fifth. 
The  old  one  fought  him  with  her  beak,  and  with  the 
a fli fiance  of  the  gardener,  releafed-  it  -'although  he  had 
got  it  under  water.  In  the  year  1765  a  large  pike 
was  caught  in  the  river  Ouze,  which  weighed  upwards 
of  28  pounds,  and  was  fold  for  a  guinea.  On  gutting 
the  fifh,  a  watch  with  a  black  ribbon  and  two  fteei 
feals  were  found  in  its  ftomach,  which,  by  the  m  aker’s 
name,  See.  was  found  to  belong  to  a  perfon  who  had 
been  drowned  about  fix  weeks  before.  This  fifh  breeds 
but  once  in  a  year,  which  is  in  March.  It  is  found 
in  nlmoft  all  frefh  waters;  but  is  very  different  in 
goodnefs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  places  where 
it  lives.  The  firteft  pike  are-  thofe  which  feed  in 
clear  rivers  ;  thofe  in  ponds  and  meres  are  inferior  to 
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the  puce ;  by  the  ledger,  and  by  the  walking-bait. 

Ihe  ledger-bait  is  fixed  in  one  certain  place,  and 
may  continue  while  the  angler  is  abfent.  This  mull  be 
a  live  bait,  a  fifh  or  frog :  and  among  fifh,  the  dace, 
roach,  and  gudgeon,  are  the  heft ;  of  frogs,  the  only 
caution  is  to  choofe  the  largefl  and  yelloweft  that  can 
be  met  with.  If  the  bait  be  a  fifh,  the  hook  is  to  be 
ftuck  through  the  upper  lip,  and  the  line  muft  be  14. 
yards  at  lead  in  length  ;  the  other  end  of  this  is  to  be 
tied  to  a  bough  of  a  tree,  or  to  a  flick  driven  into  the 
ground  near  the  pike’s  haunt,  and  all  the  line  wound 
round  a  forked  flick,  except  about  half  a  yard.  The 
bait  will  by  this  means  keep  playing  fo  much  under  wa« 
ter,  and  the  pike  will  foon  lay  hold  of  it. 

If  the  bait  be  a  frog,  then  the  arming  wire  of  the 
hook  fhould  be  put  in  at  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the 
lide  ;  and  with  a  needle  and  fome  flrong  iiik,  the  hin. 
oerdeg  of  one  fide  is  to  be  faftened  by  one  flitch  to  the 
wire. arming  of  the  hook.  The  pike  will  foon  feize 
this,  and  muft  have  line  enough  to  give  him  leave  ta 
get  to  his  haunt  and  poach  thfe  bait.  • 

The  trolling  for  pike  is  a  piedant  method  alfo  of 
taking  them  :  in  this  a  deid  bait  ferves,  and  none  is  fo 
proper  as  a  gudgeon. 

I  his  is  to  be  pulled  about  in  the  water  till  the  pike 
feizes  it  ;  and  then  it  is  to  have  line  enough,  and  time 
to  fwal'ow  it:  the  hook  is  fmall  for  thisfport,  and  has 
a  fmooth  piece  of  lead  fixed  at  its  end  to  fink  the  bait; 
and  the  line  is  very  long,  and  runs  through  a  ring  at 
the  end  of  the  rod,  which  mull  not  be  too  .(lender  at 
top. 

The  art  of  feeding  pike,  fo  as  to  make  them  very- 
fat,  is  the  giving  them  eels  ;  and  without  this  it  is  not 
to  be  done  under  a  very  long  time  ;  otherwife  perch, 
while  fmall,  and  their  prickly  fin3  tender,  are  the  bell 
food  lor  them.  Bream  put  into  a  pike-pond  are  a  very 
proper  food  :  they  will  breed  freely,  and  their  yoirnfr 
ones  make  excellent  food  for  the  pike,  who  will  take 
care  that  they  (hall  not  increafe  over  much.  The  iiu-i 
merous  Ihouls  of  roaches  and  ruds,  which  are  contimi- 
ally  changing-  place,  and  often  in  floods  get  into  the 
pike’s  quarters,  are  food  for  them  for  a  long  time 
Pike,  when  ufed  to  be  fed  by  hand,  will  come  up  to 
the  very  Ihore,  and  take  the  food  that  is  given  them 
cut  of  the  fingers  of  the  feeder.  It  is  wonderful  to- 
fee  with  what  courage  they  will  do  this,  after  a  while- 
praftrling  ;  and  it  is  a  very  diverting  light  when  there 
are  fever al  of  them  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  to  fee  what 
ftrivmg  and  fighting  there  will  be  for  the  bell  bits 
when  they  are  thrown  in.  The  moll:  convenient  place 
is  near  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  and  where  there  is 
about  half  a  yard  depth  of  water;  for,  by  th  at  means, 
the-  offal  of  the  feedings  will  all  lie  in  one  place,  and 
the  deep  water  will  ferve  for  a  place  to  retire  into  and; 
reft  in,  and  will  be  always  clean  and  in  order. 

Carp  will  be  fed  in  the  fame  manner  as  pike;  and 
though  by  nature  a  fi(h  aa  remarkably  ftiy  and  timo. 
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rous  a8  the  pike  id  bold  and  fearlefa,  yet  by  cuftom  name  of  pila. 
they  will  come  to  take  their  food  out  of  the  perfon's 
hand  ;  and  will,  like  the  pike,  quarreLamong  one  ano¬ 
ther  for  the  niceft  bits. 

Pike,  in  war,  an  offeitlive  weapon,  confiding  of  a 
<wooden  lhaft,  12  or  14  feet  long,  with  a  flat  fieel  head, 
pointed,  called  the  fpear .  This  weapon  was  long  in 
mfe  among  the  infantry  ;  but  now  the  bayonet,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  is  fubftituted  in 
-Sts  Head.  It  is  (till  u fed  by  fome  of  the  officers  of  in¬ 
fantry,  under  the  name  of  J 'ponton.  The  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  a  battalion  of  pikemen.  See  Phalanx. 

PILA  marina,  or  the  fea-ball ,  in  natural  liiftory, 
is  the  name  of  a  fubftance  very  common  on  the  fhores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  elfewhere.  It  is  generally 
found  in  the  form  of  a  ball  about  the  frze  of  the  balls 
of  horfe-dung,  and  compofed  of  a  variety  of  fibrillae 
irregularly  complicated.  Various  eonje&ures  have  been 
‘given  of  its  origin  by  different  authors.  John  Bau- 
hiee  tells  us, ‘that  it  confrfts  of  fmall  hairy  fibres  and 
draws,  fuch'asare  found  about  the  fea  plant  called 
alga  viiriariorum ;  but  he  does  not  afeertain  what  plant 
it  owes  its  origin  to.  Imperatus  imagined  it  confided 
*of  the  exuviae  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 

'Mercatus  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  congeries  of  the 
fibrillae  of  plants,  wound  up  into  a  ball  by  the  motion 
of  the  fea  water,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  workman- 
(hip  of  fome  fort  of  beetle  living  about  the  fea  fhore, 
and  analogous  to  our  common  dung  beetle’s  ball,  which 
it  elaborates  from  dung  for  the  reception  of  its  pro¬ 
geny.  Schreckius  Lys  it  13  compofed  of  the  filaments 
of  fome  plant  of  the  reed  kind  :  and  Welchius  fup- 
pofes  it  is  compofed  of  the  pappous  part  of  the  flowers 
of  the  reed.  Maurice  Hoffman  thinks  it  the  excrement 
of  the  hippopotamus  ;  and  others  think  it  that  of  the 
phoca  or  fea  calf.  Klein,  who  had  thoroughly  and 
minutely  examined  the  bodies  themfelves,  and  alfo 
what  authors  had  conje&ured  concerning  them,  thinks 
that  they  are  wholly  owing  to,  and  entirely  compofed 
of,  the  capillaments  which  the  leaves,  growing  to  the 
woody  ILlk  of  the  alga  viiriariorum ,  have  when  they 
wither  and  decay.  Thefe  leaves,  in  their  natural  Hate, 
are  as  thick  as  a  wheat  ftraw,  and  they  are  placed  fo 
thick  about  the  tops  and  extremities  of  the  ftalk3,  that 
they  enfold,  embrace,  and  lie  over  one  anocher  ;  and 
from  the  middle  of  thefe  chillers  of  leaves,  and  indeed 
from  the  woody  fubftance  of  the  plant  itfelf,  there 
arife  feveral  other  very  long,  flat,  fmooth,  and  brittle 
leaves.  Thefe  are  ufually  four  from  each  tuft  of  the 
other  leaves  5  and  they  have  ever  a  common  vagina, 
which  is  membranaceous  and  very  thin.  This  is  the 
flyle  of  the  plant,  and  the  pila  marina  appears  to  be  a 
duller  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  which 
cover  the  whole  llalk,  divided  into  their  conilituent 
fibres  ;  and  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  firll  broken 
and  worn  into  fhort  Ihreds,  and  afterwards  wound  up 
together  into  a  roundifh  or  longilh  hall. 

Pila,  was  a  ball  made  in  a  different  manner  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  g  mes  in  which  it  was  to  be  ufed. 

Playing  at  ball  was  very  common  amongft  the  Romans 
of  the  firft  diftin&ion,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  man¬ 
ly  exercife,  which  contributed  both  to  amufement  and 
health.  The  pil,a  was  of  four  forts:  ill,  Follh  or 
balloon  ;  2d,  Pila  Trigona/is  ;  3d,  Pila  Paganica ; 

4th,  Harpajlum .  All  thefe  come  under  the  general 
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For  the  manner  of  playing  with  each 
of  them,  fee  the  articles  Follis,  Trigonalis.  .*—***-— 

PILASTER,  in  architecture.  See  there,  n° 

•50,  &c. 

PILATE,  or  Pontius  Pilate,  was  governor  of 
Judea  when  our  Lord  was  crucified.  Of  his  family  or 
country  we  know  but  little,  though  it  it  believed  that 
he  was  of  Rome,  or  at  lead  of  Italy.  He  was  fent 
to  govern  Judea  in  the  room  of  Gratus,  in  the  year  2 6 
or  27  of  the  vulgar  era,  and  governed  this  province 
for  ten  years,  from  the  12th  or  13th  year  of  Tiberius 
to  the  2 2d  or  23d.  He  is  represented  both  by  Philo 
and  Jofephus  as  a  man  of  an  impetuous  and  obllinate 
temper,  and  as  a  judge  who  ufed  to  fell  juftice,  and  to 
pronounce  any  fentence  that  was  defined,  provided 
he  was  paid  for  it.  The  fame  authors  make  mention  of 
his  rapines,  his  injuries,  his  murders,  the  torment* 
that  he  infli&ed  upon  the  innocent,  and  the  perfon* 
he  put  to  death  without  any  form  of  procefs.  Philo,  in 
particular,  deferibes  him  as  a  man  that  exercifed  aner- 
celfive  cruelty  during  the  whole  time  of  his  government, 
who  diilurbed  the  repofe  of  Judea,  and  gave  occafion 
to  the  troubles  and  revolt  that  followed  after.  St 
Luke  (xiii.  1,  2,  &c. )  acquaints  us,  that  Pilate  had 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  Galileans  with  their  facri- 
fices ;  and  that  the  matter  having  been  related  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  he  faid,  “  Think  you  that  thefe  Galileans  were 
greater  finners  than  other  Galileans  beemfe  they  fuf- 
fej-ed  this  calamity.  I  tell  you  nay  1  and  if  you  do  not 
repent,  you  fliall  all  periffi  in  like  manner.  It  is  un¬ 
known  upon  what  occafion  Pilate  caufed  thefe  Gali¬ 
leans  to  be  {lain  in  the  temple  while  they  were  f«cri- 
ficing  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  exprefiion  of 
mingling  their  blood  with  their  facriflces.  Some  think 
they  were  difciples  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  who 
taught  that  the  Jew*  ought  not  to  pay  tribute  to  fo¬ 
reign  princes  ;  and  that  Pilate  had  put  fome  of  them 
to  death  even  in  the  temple ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
this  fa£t.  Others  think  that  thefe  Galileans  were  Sa¬ 
maritans,  whom  Pilate  cut  to  pieces  in  the  village  of 
Tirataba  f,  as  they  were  preparing  to  go  up  to  mount  \Jofipty. 
Gerizim,  where  a  certain  impoftor  had  promifed  to  Ant.  lib.  it. 
difeover  treafures  to  them  ;  but  this  event  did  not  hap-c-  5- 
pen  before  the  year  35  of  the  common  era,  and  con- 
fequently  two  years  after  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

At  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  paffion,  Pilate  made 
fome  endeavours  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  He  knew  they  had  delivered  him  up,  and  pur- 
fued  his  life  with  fo  much  violence,  only  out  of  malice 
and  envy  (Matt,  xxvii.  18.)  His  wife  alfo,  who  had 
been  difturbed  the  night  before  with  frightful  dreams, 
fent  to  tell  him  {he  defired  him  not  to  meddle  in  the 
affair  of  that  juft  perfon  (ib.  19.)  He  attempted  to 
appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  Jews,  and  to  give  them  fome 
fatisfa&ion,  by  whipping  Jefus  Chrift  (John  xix.  1. 

Matth.  xxvii.  26.)  He  tried  to  take  him  out  of  their 
hands,  by  propofing  to  deliver  him  or  Barabbas,  on  the 
day  of  the  feftival  of  the  paffover.  Laftly,  he  had  a 
mind  to  difeharge  himfelf  from  pronouncing  judgment 
againft  him,  by  fending  him  to  Herod  king  of  Gali¬ 
lee  (Luke  xxiii.  7,  8.)  When  he  faw  all  this  would 
not  fatisfy  the  Jews,  and  that  they  even  threatened 
.him  in  fome  manner,  faying  he  could  be  no  friend  to 
the  emperor  if  he  let  him  go  (John  xix.  12,  15.),  he 
caufed  water  to  be  brought*  waflied  his  hands  before 
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all  the  people,  and  publicly  declared  himfelf  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  that  juft  perfon  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  24.); 
yet  at  the  fame  time  he  delivered  him  up  to  his  foldiers, 
that  they  might  crucify  him.  This  was  enough  to 
juftify  Jefus  Chrift,  as  Calmet  obferves,  and  to  (how 
that  he  held  him  as  innocent ;  but  it  was  not  enough  to 
vindicate  the  confcicnce  and  integrity  of  a  judge,  whofe 
duty  it  was  as  well  to  affert  the  caufc  of  opprefTed  inno¬ 
cence  as  to  punifh  the  guilty  and  criminal.  He  ordered 
to  be  put  over  our  Saviour’s  crofs,  a6  it  were,  an  abftraft 
of  his  fentence,  and  the  motive  of  his  condemnation 
(John  xix.  tp.),  Jcfus  of  Nazareth,  king  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
Some  of  the  Jews  found  fault  with  it,  and  remonftrated 
to  Pilate  that  he  ought  to  have  written  Jefus  of  Na¬ 
zareth,  who  pretended  to  be  king  of- the  Jews.  But  Pi¬ 
late  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  alter  it,  and  gave 
them  this  peremptory  anfwer,  That  what  he  had  written 
be  had  written. 

Towards  evening,  he  was  applied  to  for  leave  to 
take  down  the  bodies  from  the  crofs,  that  they  might 
not  continue  there  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
paffover  and  the  fabbath-day  (John  xix.  31.)  This  he 
allowed,  and  granted  the  body  of  Jefus~to  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea,  that  he  might  pay  his  laft  duties  to  it, 
(ib.  33.)  LaftJy,  when  the  priefts,  who  had  folicit- 
ed  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  came  to  defire  him  to  fet 
a  watch  about  the  fepulchre;  for  fear  his  difciples 
fhould  ftealhim  away  .by  night,  he  anfvvered  them,  that 
they  had  a  guard,  and  might  place  them  there  them- 
felves  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.)  This  is  the  fuhftance  of  what 
the  gofpel  tells  us  concerning  Pilate. 

Juftin  Martyr,  I  ertullian,  Eufebius,  and  after  them 
feveral  others  both  ancient  and  modern,  allure  us,  that 
it  was  formerly  the  cuftom  for  Roman  magiftrates  to 
prepare  copies  of  all  verbal  proceftes  and  judicial  adds 
which  they  palled  in  their  feveral  provinces,  and  to 
fend  them  to  the  emperor.  And  Pilate,  in  compliance 
to  this  cuftom,  having  fent  word  to  Tiberiu3  of  what 
had  palled  relating  to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  emperor  wrote 
an  account  of  it  to  the  fenate,  in  a  manner  that  gave 
reafon  to  judge  that  he  thought  favourably  of  the  re- 
ligion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fhowed  that  he  fhould  be 
willing  they  would  decree  divine  honours  to  him.  But 
the  fenate  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  fo  the 
matter  was  dropped.  It  appears  by  what  Juftin  fays 
of  thefe  adds,  that  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift  were 
mentioned  there,  and  even  that  the  foldiers  had  divided 
his  garments  among  them,  Eufebius  infinuates  that 
they  fpoke  of  his  refurredion  and  afeenfion.  Tertul- 
lian  and  Juftin  refer  to  thefe  a&s  with  fo  much  confi¬ 
dence  as  would  make  one  believe  they  had  them  in  their 
bands.  However,  neither  Eufebius  nor  St  Jerome, 
who  were  both  inquifilive,  undemanding  perfons,  nor 
any  other  author  that  wrote  afterwards,  feem  to  have 
feen  them,  ai  ieaft  not  the  true  and  original  adh  ;  for 
as  to  what  we  have  nowin  great  number,  they  are  not 
authentic,  being  neither  ancient  nor  uniform.  There 
are  alfo  fome  pretended  letters  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius, 
giving  a  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  but  they  are  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be' fpuriotis. 

Pilate  being  a  man  that,  by  his  excdlive  cruelties 
and  rapine,  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  Judea  during 
the  whole  t'me  of  his  government,  was  at  length  de- 
pofed  by  Vitellius  the  proconful  of  Syria,  in  the  26th 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II.  ^ 
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year  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fent  to  Rome  to  give  an  ac« 
count  of  his  conduct  to  the  emperor.  But  though  Ti- 
berius  died  before  Pilate  arrived  at  Rome,  yet  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Caligula  banifhed  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that  he  killed  himfelf 
with  his  own  hands.  The  evangelifts  call  him  governor, 
though  in  reality  he  was  no  more  than  procurator  of 
Judea,  not  only  becaufe  governor  was  a  name  of  gene- 
ral  life,  but  becaufe  Pilate  in  effe&  adled  as  one,  by 
taking  upon  him  to  judge  in  criminal  matters;  as  his 
predecelfors  had  done,  and  other  procurators  in  the 
fmall  provinces  of  the  empire  where  there  was  no 
proconful,  conftantly  did.  See  Ca/met’s  Diaionary 
Echard  s  Ecclejiaftical  Hiftory,  and  Beaufobre*  s  Annot 
.  With  regard  to  Pilate’s  wife,  the  general  tradition 
is,  that  fhc  was  named  Claudia  Procula  or  Profcula  ; 
and  in  relation  to  her  dream,  fome  are  of  opinion  that 
as  Ihe  had  intelligence  of  our  Lord’s  apprehenfton,  and 
knew  by  his  character  that  he  was  a  righteous  perfon, 
her  imagination,  being  ftruck  with  thefe  ideas,  did  na¬ 
turally  produce  the  dream  we  read  of;  but  others  think 
that  this  dream  was  fent  providentially  upon  her,  far 
the  clearer  maiufeftation  of  our  Lord’s  innocence. 

^ LATRE  du  Rosier  (Francis),  was  born  at 
Metz  the  30th  of  March  1756.  He  was  firft  appren¬ 
tice  to  an  apothecary  there,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Pans  in  queft  of  farther  improvement.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  and  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy ,  and  had  already  acquired  fome  reputation, 
when  the  difeovery  of  M.  de  Montgolfier  had  juft  afto- 
niftied  the  learned  world.  On  the  25th  of  O&ober 
1783,  he  attempted  an  aerial  voyage  with  the  Marqui* 
of  Arlande.  ^  He  performed  feveral  other  excurfions 
m  this  way  with  brilliant  fuccefs,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
royal  .family  of  France,  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Pruffia.  He  then  refolved  to  pafij 
into  England  by  means  of  his  aerial  vehicle,  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  repaired  to  Boulogne,  whence  he 
rofe  about  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ryth  June 
1785;  but  in  half  an  hour  after  he  fet  out,  the  balloon 
took  fire,  and  the  aeronaut,  with  his  companion  M. 

Ronuine,  were  crulhed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  that  ma¬ 
chine,  which  was  more. ingenious,  perhaps,  than  ufe- 

n^atre’s  facial  virtues  and  courage,  which  were  *  See  Aero* 
very  diftinguilhed,  heightened  the  regret  of  his  friends/^" 
for  his  lofs.  His  merit  as  a  clicmift,  and  his  experi-°e" 
ments  as  an  aeronaut,  procured  him  fome  pecuniary 
reward,  and  fome  public  appointments.  He  had  a 
penfion  from  the  King,  was  intendant  of  Monlieur’s 
cabinets  of  natural  philofophy,  chemlftry,  and  natural 
hiftory,  profeffor  of  natural  philofophy,  a  member  of 
feveral  academies,  and  principal  diiefior  of  Monfieur’a 
mufeum. 

PILCHARD,  in  ichthyology,  a  filh  which  has  a 
general  likenefs  to  the  herring,  but  differs  in  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  very  eflentid.  The  body  of  the  pilchard  is  lefs 
Goroprefted  than  that  of  the  herring,  being  thicker  and 
rounder:  the  nofe  is  fhorter  in  proportion,  and  turns 
up  ;  the  under  jaw  is  ftiorter.  The  back  is  more  ele¬ 
vated  ;  the  belly  lefs  fharp.  The  dorfal  fin  of  the  pil¬ 
chard  is  placed  exa&ly  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  fo  that 
when  taken  up  by  it,  the  body  preferves  an  equilibri¬ 
um,  whereas  that  of  the  herring  dips  at  the  head.  The 
feales  of,->the  pilchard  adhere  very  elofely,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  .herring  .very  eafily  drop  -oft.  The  pil- 
5  &  chard 
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IT  chard,  chard  13  in  general  lefs  than  the  herring  ;  but  It  Is  fat- 
ter,  or  more  full  of  oil. 

*  * "  The  pilchard  appears  In  vatt  Ihoals  off  the  Cornifli 

crafts  about  the  middle  of  July,  difappearing  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter,  yet  fometimes  a  few  return  again 
after  Chiiftmas.  Their  winter  retreat  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  herring,  and  their  motives  for  migrating 
dSce  Clu-  the  fame  f .  They  affe&,  during  fummer,  a  warmer  la- 

&*•  titude  ;  for  they  are  not  found  in  any  quantities  on 

any  of  our  coalls  except  thofe  of  Cornwall,  that  is  to 
fay,  from  Fowey  harbour  to  the  Scilly  ifles,  between 
which  places  the  fhoals  keep  (Irfting  for  fome  weeks. 
The  approach  of  the  pilchard  is  known  by  much  the 
fame  fi^ns  as  thofe  that  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  her¬ 
ring.  Perfons,  called  in  Cornwall  huers ,  are  placed  on 
the  cliffs,  to  point  to  the  boats  ffationed  off  the  land 
the  courfe  of  the  fifh.  By  the  iff  of  Jmnes  I.  c.  23, 
fifhermen  are  empowered  to  go  on  the  grounds  of  others 
to  hue,  without  being  liable  to  actions  of  trefpafs, 
which  before  occafioned  frequent  law-fuits. 

The  emoluments  that  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  countv  are  great,  and  are  beft  expreffed  in  the 
words  of  Dr  W.  Borlafe,  in  his  Account  of  the  Pil¬ 
chard  Fijhery.  It  employs  a  great  number  of  men 
on  the  fea,  training  them  thereby  to  naval  affairs  ;  em¬ 
ploys  men,  women,  and  children,  at  land,  in  faking, 
prefiing,  walking,  and  cleaning,  in  making  boats,  nets, 
ropes,  cafks,  and  all  the  trades  depending  on  their  con- 
ftru&ion  and  fale.  The  poor  is  fed  with  the  offals  of 
the  captures  ;  the  land  with  the  refufe  of  the  fifK  and 
fait  ;  the  merchant  finds  the  gains  of  commiffion  and 
noneft  commerce  ;  the  fiflierman,  the  gains  of  the 
fifh.  Ships  are  often  freighted  hither  with  fait,  and 
into  foreign  countries  with  the  fifh,  carrying  off  at 
the  fame  time  part  of  our  tin.  The  ufual  num¬ 
ber  of  hogfheads  of  fifh  exported  each  year,  for 
ten  years,  from  1747  to  1756  inclufive,  from  the 
four  ports  of  Fowey,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  and  St 
Ives,  in  all  amounts  to  29,794;  fince  it  appears 
that  Fowey  has  exported  yearly  1732  hogfheads; 
Falmouth,  24,631  hogfheads  and  two-tbirds  ;  Pen¬ 
zance  and  Mounts-Bay,  12,149  hogfheads  and  one- 
third  ;  St  Tves,  1282  hogfheads.  Every  hogfhead  for 
ten  years  laft  paff,  together  with  the  bounty  allowed 
for  each  when  exported,  and  the  oil  made  out  of  each, 
has  amounted,  one  year  with  another  at  an  average, 
to  the  price  of  L.  1  :  1  3  :  3  ;  fo  that  the  cafh  paid  for 
pilchards  exported  has,  at  a  medium,  annually  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  film  of  L.  49,532,  ios.”  The  numbers 
that  are  taken  at  one  (hooting  out  of  the  nets  is  ama¬ 
zingly  great.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  Dr  Borlafe  af- 
f u red  him,  that  on  the  5th  of  O&ober  1767,  there 
were  at  one  time  inclofcd  in  St  Ives’s  Bay  7000  hogs¬ 
heads,  each  hogfhead  containing  35,000  fifh,  in  all 
245,000,000. 

PILE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
contra&ing  from  the  chief,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  fhield. 

Pile,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  a  pyra¬ 
mid  built  of  wood,  whereon  were  laid  the  bodies  of 
the  deceafed  to  be  burnt.  It  was  partly  in  the  form 
of  an  altar,  and  differed  in  height  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  perfon  to  be  confumed.  Probably  it 
might  originally  he  ccnfidcred  as  an  altar,  on  which 
the  dead  were  confumed  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the  in¬ 


fernal  deities.  The  trees  made  ufe  of  In  the  ere&ion  Pile, 
of  a  funeral  pile  were  fuch  as  abounded  in  pitch  or 
rofin,  as  being  moft  combuftible ;  if  they  ufed  any 
other  wood,  it  was  fplit  that  it  might  the  more  eafily 
catch  fire.  Round  the  pile  were  placed  cyprefs  boughs 
to  hinder  the  noifome  fmell.  See  Funeral. 

Pile,  in  building,  is  ufed  for  a  large  ftake  rammed 
into  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  rivers,  or  in  marihy 
land,  fora  foundation  to  build  upon. 

Pile  is  alfo  ufed  among  archite&s  for  a  maf3  of  build  - 
ing. 

Pile,  in  coinage,  denotes  a  kind  of  puncheon,  which, 
in  the  old  way  of  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained 
the  arms  or  other  figure  and  infeription  to  be  ft  ruck 
on  the  coin.  See  Coinage. 

Accordingly  we  ftill  call  the  arms-fide  of  a  piece  of 
money  the  pile,  and  the  head  the  crofs;  becaufc  in  an¬ 
cient  coin,  a  crofs  ufually  took  the  place  of  the  head 
in  ours. 

PiLE-Engtne ,  a  very  curious  machine  invented  by 
Mr  Vauloue  for  driving  the  piles  of  Weftminfter-bridge. 

It  is  reprefented  Plate  CCCXCIII.  A  is  a  great 
upright  fhaft  or  axle,  011  which  are  the  great  wheel  B, 
and  the  drum  C,  turned  by  horfes  joined  to  the  bars 
S,  S.  The  wheel  B  turns  the  trundle  X,  on  the  top 
of  whofe  axis  is  the  fly  O,  which  ferves  to  regulate  the 
motion,  and  alfo  to  againft  the  horfes,  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  when  the  heavy  ram  Q_js  difchargcd 
to  drive  the  pile  P  down  into  the  mud  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  The  drum  C  is  loofe  upon  the  fhaft  A* 
but  is  locked  to  the  wheel  B  by  the  bolt  Y.  On  this 
drum  the  great  rope  HH  is  wound  ;  one  end  of  the 
rope  being  fixed  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  to  the  fol¬ 
lower  G,  to  which  it  i3  conveyed  over  the  pulleys  I  and 
K.  In  the  follower  G  is  contained  the  tongs  F,  that 
takes  hold  of  the  ram  Qby  the  ftaple  R,  for  drawing 
it  up.  D  is  a  fpiral  or  fuTy  fixed  to  the  drum,  on  which 
is  wound  the  fmall  rope  T  that  goes  over  the  pulley  U,. 
under  the  pulley  V,  and  is  faftened  to  the  top  of  the 
frame  at  7.  To  the  pulley -block  V  is  hung  the  coun- 
terpoife  W,  which  hinders  the  follower  T  from  acce¬ 
lerating  as  it  goes  down  to  take  hold  of  the  ram  ;  for 
as  the  follower  tends  to  acquire  velocity  in  its  defeenty 
the  line  T  winds  downwards  upon  the  fufy,  on  a  larger 
and  larger  radius,  by  which  means  the  counterpoifc  W 
ads  ftronger  and  flronger  againft  it ;  and  fo  allows  it 
to  come  down  with  only  a  moderate  and  uniform  velo¬ 
city.  The  bolt  Y  locks  the  drum  to  the  great  wheel, 
being  pufhed  upward  by  the  fmall  lever  2,  which  goes 
through  a  mortife  in  the  fhaft  A,  turns  upon  a  pin  in 
the  bar  3,  fixed  to  the  great  wheel  B,  and  has  a  weight 
4,  which  always  tends  to  pufh  up  the  bolt  Y  through 
the  wheel  into  the  drum.  L  is  the  great  lever  turning 
on  the  axis  m ,  and  retting  upon  the  forcing  bar  5,5, 
which  goes  through  a  hollow  in  the  fhaft  A,  and  bears 
up  the  little  lever  2. 

By  the  horfe3  going  round,  the  great  rope  H  is 
wound  about  the  drum  C,  and  the  ram  Qjs  drawn  up 
by  the  tongs  F  in  the  follower  G,  until  the  tongs  come 
between  the  inclined  planes  E  ;  which,  by  (hutting  the 
tongs  at  the  top,  opens  it  at  the  foot,  and  difeharges 
the  ram  which  falls  down  between  the  guides  b  b  upon 
the  pile  P,  and  drives  it  by  a  few  ftrokes  as  far  into  the 
mud  as  it  will  go  ;  after  which,  the  top  part  is  fawed 
off  clofc  to  the  mud  by  an  engine  for  that  purpofe. 

Immediately 
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}  mediately  after  the  ram  is  difck&rgeel,  the  piece  6 
'  upon  the  follower  G  takes  hold  of  the  ropes  a  a,  which 
raife  the  end  of  the  lever  L,  and  caufe  its  end  N  to  de- 
feend  and  prefs  down  the  forcing  bar  5  upon  the  little 
lever  2,  which*  by  pullingdown  the  bolt  Y,  unlocks  the 
drum  C  from  the  great  wheel  B  ;  and  then  the  follower 
being  at  liberty,  comes  down  by  its  own  weight  to  the 
ram ;  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  tongs  flip  over  the 
itaple  R,  and  the  weight  of  their  heads  caufes  them  to 
fall  outward,  and  fliut  upon  it.  Then  the  weight  4 
pufhes  up  the  bolt  Y  into  the  drum,  which  locks  it 
to  the  great  wheel,  and  fo  the  ram  is  drawn  up  as 
before.  r 

As  the  follower  cornea  down,  it  caufea  the  drum  to 
turn  backward,  and  unwinds  the  rope  from  it,  whilft 
the  horfes,  great  wheel,  trundle,  and  fly,  go  on  with 
an  uninterrupted  motion  ;  and  as  the  drum  ia  turning 
backward,  the  counterpoife  W  is  drawn  up,  and  its 
rope  T  wound  upon  the  fpiral  fufy  D. 

There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  under  fide  of  the  drum, 
and  the  bolt  Y  always  takes  the  firft  one  that  it  finds 
when  the  drum  flops  by  the  fulling  of  the  follower  up- 
on  the  ram  ;  until  which  ftoppage  the  bolt  has  not  time 
to  llip  into  any  of  the  holes. 

This  engine  was  placed  upon  a  barge  on  the  water, 
and  lo  was  eafily  conveyed  to  any  place  defired.  The 
ram  wasaton  weight;  and  the  guides  bby  by  which  it 
was  let  fall,  were  30  feet  high. 

A  new  machine  for  driving  piles  has  been  invented 
ktely  by  Mr  S.  Bunce  of  Kirby  ftreet,  Hatten  ftreet, 
London.  It  will  drive  a  greattr  number  of  piles  in  a 
given  time  than  any  other ;  and  can  be  conftrifeed 
more  Amply  to  work  by  horfes  than  Mr  Vaulouc’s 
engine  above  deferibed. 

rn„r..,i  F,'?‘  '  and  2  rePrefent  a  fide  and  front  feftion  of  the 
t-exun  machine.  The  chief  parts  are  A,  fig.  i,  which  are  two 
eridlel3  ropes,  or  chains  connected  by  crofs  pieces  of  iron 
B  (fee  fig.  2)  correfponding  with  two  crofs  grooves  cut 
diametrically  oppofite  in  the  wheel C  (tig.  1.),  into  which 
they  are  received  ;  and  by  which  lhcans  the  rope  or 
chain  A  is  carried  round.  FHK  is  a  lide-view  of  a 
ftrong  wooden  frame  moveable  on  the  axis  H.  D  is  a 
wheel,  over  which  the  chain  pafles  and  turns  within  at 
the  top  of  the  frame.  It  moves  occafionafty  from  F 
to  G  upon  the  centre  Ii,  and  is  kept  in  thq  pofition 
F  by  the  weight  I  fixed  to  the  end  K.  Fig.  3.  L  is  the 
Iron  ram,  which  is  conne&ed  with  the  crof*  pieces  by 
the  hook  M.  N  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  fufpend- 
cd  at  the  hook  at  O,  which  by  Aiding  freely  upon  the 
bar  that  connects  the  hook  to  the  ram,  always  brings 
the  hook  upright  upon  the  chain  when  at  the  bottom 
of  the  machine,  in  the  pofition  of  GP.  See  fig.  1. 

When  the  man  at  S  turns  the  ufual  crane-work,  the 
ram  being  conneded  to  the  chain,  and  palling  between 
the  guides,  is  drawn  up  ia  a  perpendicular  direction  ; 
and  when  it  is  near  the  top  of  the  machine,  the  pro¬ 
jecting  bar  Q^of  the  hook  flrikes  again  ft  a  crofs  piece  of 
wood  at  R  (fig.  1.);  and  confequently  difeharges  the 
ram,  whilft  the  weight  I  of  the  moveable  frame  inilantly 
dmws  the  upper  wheel  into  the  pofition  fhown  at  F, 
and  keeps  the  chain  free  of  the  ram  in  itsdelcent.  The 
hook,  while  defending,  is  prevented  from  catching 
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the  chain  by  the  wooden  piece  N.  Foe  that  piece 
eme>  P^cifieally  lighter  than  the  iron  weight  be- 
low,  «nd  moving  with  a  lefa  degree  of  velocity  can- 
not  come  m  contaft  with  the  iron  till  it  ia  at  the  hot- 
tom  and  the  ram  flops.  It  then  falls  and  again  conned* 
thehook  with  the  cham,  which  draws  up  the  ram,  as 

Mr^unce  has  made  a  model  of  this  machine,  which 
performs  perfeaiy  well;  and  he  obferves,  that,  as  the 
motmn  of  the  wheel  C  is  uninterrupted,  there  appears 
to  be  the  lead  poffible  time  loft  in  the  operation/ 
iiB-IVorms,  are  a  kind  of  worms  found  in  the  piles 
of  the  fea-dikes  in  Holland.  They  are  of  very  various 
fizes  i  forfome  of  the  young  ones  are  not  above  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  while  others  have  been  found  thirteen 
or  fourteen  inches  long.  The  heads  of  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  are  coveted  with  two  hard  fhells  or  hemicrania  j 
which  together  form  a  figure  refembling  an  augre  5 
and  with  which  they  bore  the  wood.  The  beft  reme- 
y  againft  them  is,  to  perforate  the  pile  with  many 
Imad  holes  about  an  inch  afunder;  then  it  muft  be 
done  over  with  a  varnifn  in  the  hotteft  fun;  and,  while 
the  varmfh  is  hot,  brick-duft  muft  be  ftrewed  over  it ; 
and  this  being  feveral  times  repeated,  the  pile  will  be 
covered  wuh  a  ftrong  cruft  abfolutely  impenetrable  to 
all  infers. 

o  ln  mc<*icine>  the  fame  with  hxmorrhoids. 

oee  Medicine,  n°  243,  See. 

PILEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  ordinary- 
cap  or  hat  worn  at  public  (hows  and  facrifices,  and  by 
the  ireedmen  It  was  one  of  the  common  reward* 
alhgntd  to  filch  gladiators  as  were  Haves,  in  token  of 
their  obtaining  freedom. 

(Raxuncvlusjicaria,  Lin  ),  the  root. 

1  his  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  found  in  moifl  meadows  and 
by  hedge  fides.  The  roots  confift  of  fiender  fibres  with 
iome  little  tubercles  among  them,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
referable  the  luemorrhoids.  From  thence  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  this  root  muft  needs  be  of  wonderful 
efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  dillemper;  to  the  tafte,  it 
is  little  other  than  mucilaginous;  and  although  ftill  re¬ 
tained  in  feveral  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  it  is 
hardly  in  ufe  in  this  country. 

PILGRIM,  one  who  travels  through  foreign  coun- 
tries  to  vifit  holy  places,  and  to  pay  his  devotion  to  the 
reheks  of  dead  faints.  See  Pilgrimage. 

i  he  word  is  formed  from  the  Flemifh  pehrim,  or 
Italian  pelegrino,  which  fignifies  the  fame;  and  thofe 

traveller*”  ^  Fat‘n  PereSrinus>  a  “  ftranger  or 

I  1LGR1MAGE,  a  kind  of  religious  difeipline, 
which  confifts  in  taking  a  journey  to  feme  holy  place 
in  order  to  adore  the  rdieks  of  fome  ueceafed  faint.  Pil¬ 
grimages  began  to  be  made  about  the  middle  ages  of 
the  church  ;  but  they  were  moll  in  vogue  after  the 
end  of  the  1  ith  century,  when  every  one  was  for  vifit- 
ing  places  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes 
themlelvcs  ;  and  even  bifhops  made  no  difficulty  of  be- 
liig  abfe-nt  from  their  churches  011  the  fame  account. 

I  he  places  moft  vifited  were  Jerufalem,  Rome,  Lorn- 
pouella  (a),  and  Tours;  but  the  greateft  numbers  now 
relort  t6  Loretto,  in  order  to  vifit  the  chamber  of  the 

5  B  2  Mefled 
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Pilgri-  bluffed  virgin,  in  which  (he  waa  born,  and  brought  up 
mage*  her  fon  Jefus  till  he  waa  1 2  yeara  of  age.  For  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  fee  Mahome¬ 
tanism,  p.  465. 

In  every  country  where  popery  waa  eftablifhed,  pil¬ 
grimages  were  common  ;  and  in  thofe  countries  which 
are  dill  popifh,  they  continue.  In  England,  the  fhrine 
of  St  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  chief  refort  of  the 
pious;  and  in  Scotland,  St  Andrew’s;  where,  as  tradi¬ 
tion  informs  U3,  waa  depofited  a  leg  of  the  holy  apoflle. 
In  Ireland  they  dill  continue;  for,  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  the  middle  of  Augud  every  year,  crowda 
of  popifh  penitents  from  all  parts  of  that  country  re¬ 
fort  to  an  lfland  near  the  centre  of  Lough-fin ,  or  White 
Lake ,  in  the  county  of  Donnegal,  to  the  amount  of 
3000  or  4000.  Thefe  are  modiy  of  the  poorer  fort, 
and  many  of  them  are  proxies  for  thofe  who  are  richer ; 
fome  of  which,  however,  together  with  fome  of  the 
prieds  and  bifhops  on  occafion,  make  their  appearance 
there.  When  the  -pilgrim  comes  within  fight  of  the 
holy  lake,  he  mud  uncover  his  hands  and  feet,  and  thu3 
walk  to  the  water-fide,  and  is  taken  to  the  ifland  for 
lixpence.  Here  there  are  two  chapels  and  15  other 
houfea  ;  to  which  arc  added  confefiionals,  fo  contrived, 
that  the  pried  cannot  fee  the  perfon  confefiing.  I  he 
penance  varies  according  to  the  circumdances  of  the 
penitent;  during  the  continuance  of  which  (which  i3 
fometimes  three,  fix,  or  nine  days)  he  fubfiita  on  oat¬ 
meal,  fometimes  made  into  bread.  He  traverfes  fharp 
Hones  on  h;s  tare  knees  or  feet,  and  goes  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  forms,  paying  fixpence  at  every  different 
confeflion.  When  all  is  over,  the  pried  bores  a  gimblet- 
hole  through  the  pilgrim’s  daff  near  the  top,  in  which 
he  fadens  a  crofa  peg;  gives  him  a3  many  holy  pebbles 
out  of  the  lake  as  he  cares  to  carry  away,  for  amulets 
to  be  presented  to  his  friends,  and  fo  difmiffes  him,  an 
obje&  of  veneration  to  all  other  papids  not  thus  initi¬ 
ated;  who  no  fooner  fee  the  pilgrim’s  crofa  in  his  hands, 
than  they  kneel  down  to  get  his  blefling. 

There  are,  however,  other  parts  of  Ireland  facred  to 
extraordinary  worihip  and  pilgrimage  ;  and  tne  num¬ 
ber  of  holy  wells,  and  miraculous  cures,  &c.  produced 
by  them,  is  very  great.  That  fuch  things  fhould  exift 
in  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  aProtedant  country, is  in¬ 
deed  drange  ;  but  our  wonder  ceafes,  when  we  reflect 
that  it  is  among  the  lowed,  and  perhaps  the  word  of  the 
people.  They  who  carry  external  religion  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  aftd  place  that  confidence  in  ceremony  which  be¬ 
longs  only  to  the  fpirit  of  it,  are  feldom  didinguifhed  ei¬ 
ther  for  their  wifdom  or  their  virtue.  We  do  not  deny, 
however,  that  they  who  carry  matters  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  may  be  equally  deditute  of  real  knowledge  and 
genuine  morality. 

Dr  Johnfon,  in  his  Ra/felas,  gives  us  fome  obferva- 
tion3  on  pilgrimage,  which  are  fo  much  to  the  purpofe, 


that  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  lay  them  be-  ^ 
fore  our  readers.  €t  Pilgrimage  (faid  Imlac,  into  whofe  ‘p1*!??6’' 
mouth  the  observations  are  put),  like  many  other  a&s  ton. 
of  piety,  may ‘be  reafonable  or  fuperditious  according  . 

to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  performed.  Long 
journeys  in  fearch  of  truth  are  not  commanded.  Truth, 
fuch  as  is  neceflary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  ia  always 
found  where  it  is  honedly  fought  :  change  of  place  is 
no  natural  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  piety,  for  it  inevi¬ 
tably  produces  difiipation  of  mind.  Yet  fince  men  go 
every  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great  actions  have 
been  performed,  and  return  with  ftronger  impreflions 
of  the  event,  curiofity  of  the  fame  kind  may  naturally 
difpofe  us  to  view  that  country  whence  our  religion 
had  its  beginning :  and  I  believe  no  man  furveys  thofe 
awful  fcencs  without  fome  confirmation  of  holy  refolu- 
tions.  That  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  eafily 
propitiated  in  one  place  than  in  another,  is  the  dream 
of  idle  fuperdition  ;  but  that  fome  places  may  operate 
upon  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is  an 
opinion  which  hourly  experience  will  judify.  He  who 
fuppofes  that  his  vices  may  be  more  fuccefsfully  com¬ 
bated  in  Paledine,  will,  perhaps,  find  himfelf  miftaken; 
yet  he  may  go  thither  without  folly  :  he  who  thinks 
they  will  be  more  freely  pardoned,  difhonours  at  once 
his  reafon  and  religion.” 

PILKINGTON  (Laetitia),  a  famous  poetical  ge¬ 
nius,  the  daughter  of  Dr  Van  Lewin,  a  phyfician  of 
Dublin,  where  fhe  was  born  in  1712.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  very  young  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Pilkington,a  poet 
alfo  of  no  inconflderable  merit ;  and  thefe  two  wits,  as 
is  often  the  cafe,  lived  very  unhappily  together.  They 
were  at  length  totally  feparated,  on  the  hufband  acci¬ 
dentally  difeovering  a  gentleman  in  her  bedchamber  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  a  circumdance  which  fhe 
accounted  for  in  a  very  unfatisfa&ory  manner.  The 
dory  is  told  at  large  in  her  Memoirs  ;  where  fhe  fays, 

“  Lovers  of  learning,  I  am  fure,  will  pardon  me,  as  I 
folemnly  declare  it  was  the  attra&ive  charms  of  a  new 
book,  which  the  gentleman  would  not  lend  me,  but 
confented  to  day  till  1  read  it  through,  that  was  the 
foie  motive  of  my  detaining  him.”  As  there  are 
not  wanting  fome  who  form  obje&ions  to  marrying 
learned  wives,  the  chance  of  fuch  literary  afligna- 
tions  may  perhaps  be  added  to  the  lid  of  them.  Af¬ 
ter  this  unlucky  adventure,  Mrs  Pilkington  came  to 
London  ;  and  having  recourfe  to  her  pen  for  fubfift- 
ence,  through  the  means  of  Colley  Cibber,  fhe  lived 
fome  time  on  the  contributions  of  the  great.  She  was 
however  thrown  into  the  Marfhalfea  for  debt;  and  be¬ 
ing  fet  at  liberty,  opened  a  pamphlet  (hop.  She  raifed 
at  length  a  handfome  fubfeription  for  her  Memoirs ; 
which  are  written  with  great  fprightlinefs  and  wit, 
containing  feveral  entertaining  anecdotes  of  dean  Swift 
with  whom  fhe  was  intimate,  a3  well  as  many  pretty* 

little 


cences  were  granted  from  the  crown  of  England  to  captains  of  Englilh  fhips,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout 
perfons  to  the  fhrir.fr  of  St  James  of  Compoftella  in  Spain  ;  provided,  however,  that  thofe  pilgrims  mould  firit 
take  an  oath  not  to  take  any  thing  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  its  fecrets,  nor  to  carry  out 
with  them  any  more  gold  or  filver  than  what  would  be  fufficient  for  their  reafonable  expences.  In  this  year 
there  went  out  thither  from  England,  on  the  faid  pilgrimage,  the  following  number  of  perfons.  From  Lon¬ 
don  280,  Briftol  zoo,  Weymouth  1 22,  Dartmouth  90,  Yarmouth  60,  Jerfey  60,  Plymouth  40,  Exeter  30} 
pools  24,  Ipfwich  20,  in  all  92$  perfons. 
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little  pieces  of  her  poetry.  Thin  ingenious  but  unhappy  PILLORY 

worn  n  iq  i _ i  *n^  i  i r.ir  .  m  * 


woman  is  faid  at  laft  to  have  killed  herfelf  with  drink- 
-  mg  at  Dublin,  in  17^0. 

PILL,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine  refembling 
a  little  ball,  to  t  e  fwallowed  whole  ;  invented  for  fuch 
aa  cannot  take  bitter  ind  ill-tafted  medicinal  draughts; 
as  alfo  to  keep  in  readinefs  for  occafjonal  ufe  without 
decaying.  See  Phakmacy- Index. 

PILLAR,  in  architecture.  See  Architecture. 

Pillar,  in  the  manege,  is  the  centre  of  the  ring,  or 
manege  ground,  round  which  a  horfe  turns,  whether 
there  be  a  p ; liar  in  it  or  nut.  Befides  this,  there  arc 
pillars  on  the  circumference  or  Tides  of  the  manege- 
ground,  placed  at  certain  diftances,  by  two  and  two, 
from  wnence  they  are  called  the  two  pillars ,  to  di- 
ftinguilh  them  from  that  of  the  centre.  The  ufe  of 
the  pillar  in  the  centre  is  for  regulating  the  extent 
of  ground,  that  the  manege  upon  the  volts  may  he 
performed  with  method  and  juftnefs,  and  that  they 
may  work  in  a  fquare,  by  rule  and  meafure,  upon  the 
four  lines  of  the  volt3 ;  and  alfo  to  break  unruly  high- 
mettled  horfes,  without  endangering  the  rider.  The 
two  pillars  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
paces  cne  from  the  other;  and  the  horfe  is  put  between 
thofe,  to  teach  him  to  rife  before  and  yerk  out  behind, 
and  put  himfelf  upon  railed  airs,  &c.  either  by  the  aids 
or  chaftifements.  # 

Pompey’s  Filler.  See  Alfxandria,  p.  393. 

PILLARS,  in  antiquarian  topography,  are  large 
Tingle  Hones  fet  up  perpendicularly.  Thofe  of  them 
whi«h  are  found  in  this  country  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Druids  ;  but  as  they  are  the  mod  Ample  o f  all 
monuments,  they  are  unqueft  ionably  more  ancient  than 
druidifm  ufe  If.  They  were  placed  as  memorials  re¬ 
cording  different  events  ;  fuch  as  remarkable  inflances 
of  God’s  mercies,  contra&s,  fingular  vi&ories,  bound¬ 
aries,  and  fometimes  fepnlchres.  Various  inflances  of 
thefe  monuments  eroded  by  the  patriarchs  occur  in 
the  Old  Teftament :  fuch  was  that  raifed  by  Jacob  at 
Lug,  afterwards  by  him  named  Bethel;  fuch  alfo  was 
the  pillar  placed  by  him  over  the  grave  of  Rachel. 
They  were  likewile  marks  of  execrations  and  magical 
talifmans. 

Thefe  flones,  from  having  long  been  confidered  as 
objeds  of  veneration,  at  length  were  by  the  ignorant 
and  fiiperhitious  idolatroufly  worfhipped ;  wherefore, 
after  the  introdudion  of  Chriftianity,  fome  had  croffes 
cut  on  them,  which  was  confidered  a8  fnatching  them 
from  the  fervice  of  the  devil.  Vulgar  fuperftition  of 
a  later  date  has  led  the  common  people  to  confider 
them  as  perfons  transformed  into  ftone  for  the  punifh- 
mentof  fome  crime,  generally  that  of  fubbath-breaking* 
but  this  tale  is  not  confined  to  fingle  ftonef,  but  is  told 
alfo  of  whole  circles :  witnefs  the  monuments  called 
the  hurlers  in  Cornwall,  and  Rollorick Jlones  in  Warwiek- 
fh  re.  The  firft  are  by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  t©  have 
been  once  men,  and  thus  transformed  as  a  punifhment 
tor  playing  on  the  Lord’s  day  at  a  game  called  hurling; 
the  latter,  a  pagan  king  and  his  army. 

At  Wilt9n,  where  the  earl  of  Pembroke  has  a  very 
magnificent  houfe,  there  is  a  pillar  of  one  piece  of 
white  Egyptian  granite,  which  was  brought  from  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  at  Rome,  near  14  feet  high 
and  22  inches  diameter,  with  an  infeription  to  Aflarte 
or  Venus. 


p  r  l  . 

( collifirigium ,  collum  ftringens.;” 

pilloria,  from  the  French  pilkur,  i.  e.  depeculator ,  or 
pelori ;  derived  from  the  Greek  janita,  a  “  door,” 
becaufe  one  Handing  on  the  pillory  puts  hfa  head  as 
it  were  through  a  door,  and  video),  is  fan  engine 
made  of  wood  to  punifh  offenders,  by  expofing  them  to 
public  view,  and  rendering  them  infamous.  There  is  a 
Jlatute  of  the  pillory,  51  Hen.  III.  And  by  ftatute  it  is 
appointed  for  bakers,  foreftallers,  and  thofe  who  ufe  • 
falfe  weights,  perjury,  forgery,  &c.  3  Injl.  219.  Lords 
of  leets  are  to  have  a  pillory  and  tumbrel,  or  it  will  be 
the  caufe  of  forfeiture  of  the  leet ;  and  a  village  may  be 
bound  by  prefeription  to  provide  a«pillory,  &c.  2  Hawk* 
73* 

PILOT,  the  officer  who  fuperintends  the  naviga- 
tion,  either  upon  the  fea-coaft  ©r  on  the  main  ocean. 
It  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied  by  our  mari¬ 
ners  to  the  perfon  charged  with  the  dire&ion  of  a  fhip’a 
courfe  on  or  near  the  fea-coaft,  and  into  the  roads,  bays, 
rivers,  havens,  &c.  within  his  refpeaive  diftri&. 

Pilots  of  fiiips,  taking  upon  them  to  condua  any 
fhip  from  Dover,  &c.  to  any  place  up  the  river  Thames,, 
are  to  be  firft  examined  and  approved  by  the  mafter 
and  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  Trinity  Houfe,  &c.  or 
ftiall  forfeit  to  I.  for  the  firft  offence,  20  1.  for  the  fe- 
cond,  and  40  1.  for  every  other  offence ;  one  moiety  to 
the  informer,  the  other  to  the  mafter  and  wardens;  but 
any  mafter  or  mate  of  a  fhip  may  pilot  his  own  veflel 
up  the  river;  and  if  any  fhip  be  loft  through  the  ne¬ 
gligence  of  any  pilot,  he  fhall  be  for  ever  after  difabled. 
to  aa  as  a  pilot.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  Alfo  the  lord-war- 
den  of  the  cinque  ports  may  make  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  pilots,  and  order  a  fufficieut  number  to  ply  at 
La  to  condua  (hips  up  to  the  Thames:  7  Geo.  I.  c.  2  r. 
No  perfon  fhall  aa  as  a  pilot  on  the  Thames,  & c.  (ex¬ 
cept  in  collier  fhips)  without  a  licence  from  the  mafter 
and  wardens  of  Trinity  Houfe  at  Deptford,  on  pain  of  . 
forfeiting  20 1.  And  pilots  are  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  corporation  ;  and  pay  ancient  due?,, 
not  exceeding  1  s.  in  the  pound,  out  of  wages,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  poor  thereof.  Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

By  the  former  laws  of  France,  no  perfon  could  be 
received  as  pilot  till  he  had  made  feveral  voyages  and 
palled  a  ftrift  examination  ;  and  after  that,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  in  long  voyages,  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  a  copy- 
of  his  journal  in  the  admiralty  ;  and  if  a  pilot  occa- 
fioned  the  lofs  of  a  fhip,  he  had  to  pay  100  livres  fine, 
and  to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  exercife  of  pilotage*, 
and  if  he  did  it  defignedly,  be  puni/hed  with  death. 
Lex  Mercat .  70  71. 

The  laws  of  Oleron  ordain,  That  if  any  pilot  defign- 
edly  raifguide  a  lhip,.that  it  may  be  call  away,  he  ftpdl 
be  put  to  a  rigorous  death,  and  hung  in  chains  ;  and 
if  the  lord  of  a  place,  where  a  fiiip  be  thus  loft,  abet 
fuch  villains  in  order  to  have  a  fhare  of  the  wreck,  he 
fhall  be  apprehended,  and  all  his  goods  forfeited  foe 
the  fatisfaction  of  the  perfons  fuffering  ;  and  his  per¬ 
fon  fhall  be  faftened  to  a  ftake  in  the  midft  of  his  own 
manfion,  which,  being  fired  on  the  four  corners,  fhall 
be  burned  to  the  ground,  and  he  with  it.  Leg^QL 
c.  25.  And  if  the  fault  of  a  pilot  be  fo  notorious,  that 
the  fhip’3  crew  fee  an  apparent  wreck,  they  may  lead 
him  to  the  hatches,  and  ftrike  off  his  head  ;  but  tha 
common  law  denies  this  hafty  execution :  an  ignorant 

pilot 


Piljory, 

Pilot. 
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Pilot*.  p^0t  13  fentenced  to  pafs  thrice  under  the  (hip’s  keel 
v— w  py  Q£  J}enmarkg  jj6X  Mercat.  70. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  pilots  in  the  royal 
navy  are  as  follow:  “  The  commanders  of  the  king’s 
(hips,  in  order  to  give  all  reafonable  encouragement  to 
fo  ufeful  a  body  of  men  as  pildls,  and  to  remove  all 
their  objections  to  his  Majefty’s  fervice,  are  ftri&ly 
charged  to  treat  them  with  good  ufage,  and  an  equal 
refpe&  with  warrant-officers. 

The  purfer  of  the  (hip  is  always  to  have  a  fet  of 
bedding  provided  on  board  for  the  pilots;  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  is  to  order  the  boatfwain  to  fupply  them  with  ham¬ 
mocks,  and  a  convenient  place  to  lie  in,  near  their  du¬ 
ty,  and  ap-art  froth  the  common  men  ;  which  bedding 
and  hammocks  are  to  be  returned  when  the  pilots  leave 
the  fhip. 

“  A  pilot,  when  conducing  one  of  his  Majefty’s 
fh'ps  in  pilot  water,  (hall  have  the  foie  charge  and  com¬ 
mand  of  the  (hip,  and  may  give  orders  for  (leering,  fct- 
ting,  trimming,  or  furling  the  fails;  tacking  the  (hip; 
or  whatever  concerns  the  navigation  :  and  the  captain 
is  to  take  care  that  all  the  officers  and  crew  obey  his 
orders.  But  the  captain  is  diligently  to  obferve  the 
conduct  of  the  pilot ;  and  if  he  judges  him  to  behave  fo 
ill  as  to  bring  the  (hip  into  danger,  he  may  remove  him 
from  the  command  and  charge  of  the  (hip,  and  take 
fuch  methods  for  her  prefervation  as  (hall  be  judged 
neceflary ;  remarking  upon  the  log  book,  the  exa& 
hour  and  time  when  the  pilot  was  removed  from  his 
office,  and  the  reafons  afligned  for  it. 

“  Captains  of  the  king’s  (hips,  employing  pilots  in 
foreign  parts  of  his  majefty’s  dominions,  (hall,  after 
performance  of  the  fervice,  give  a  certificate  thereol  to 
the  pilot,  which  being  produced  to  the  proper  naval 
officer,  he  (hall  canfe  the  fame  to  be  immediately  paid; 
but  if  there  be  no  naval-officer  there,  the  captain  of 
his  majefty’s  fnip  (hail  pay  him,  and  fend  the  proper 
vouchers,  with  his  bill,  to  the  navy-board,  in  order  to 
be  paid  as  bills  of  exchange. 

Captains  of  his  Majefty’s  (hips,  employing  foreign 
pilots  to  carry  the  fnips  they  command  into  or  out  ot 
foreign  ports,  (hall  pay  them  the  rates  due  by  the  efta- 
blifhment  or  cultom  of  the  country,  before  they  dif- 
charge  them;  whofe  receipts  being  duly  vouched,  and 
lent,  with  a  certificate  of  the  fervice  performed,  to  the 
iaavy. board,  they  (hall  caufe  them  to  be  paid  with  the 
fame  exa&nefs  as  they  do  bills  of  exchange.”  Regu¬ 
lations  and  InfiruSions  of  the  Sea-fervice ,  &c. 

Y*kte  Piior-Fi/h ,  or  Gajlerojieus  Du8or>  in  ichthyology, 
CCCXCII.  a  fpecies  of  the  gafterofteus,  and  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  chiefly  to- 
w^de  the  equator.  Cateffiy,  who  gives  a  figure  of  it 
in  1 13  natural  fize,  together  with  a  (hort  defeription, 
calls  it  perca  marina  fetteria>  or  rudder-fifh.  One  of 
them,  which  Gronovius  deferibes,  was  about  four  inch¬ 
es  in  length,  and  its  greateft  breadth  little  more  than 
an  inch  :  the  head  is  about  a  third  of  the  body,  and 
covered,  excepting  the  fpace  between  the  fnoutand  the 
eye,  with  feales  fcarcely  perceptible,  and  covering  one 
another  like  tiles  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  a  filver  grey  ; 
the  jaws  are  of  equal  fize,  and  Furniflied  as  well  as  the 
pahte  with  fmall  teeth  difpofed  in  groups ;  there  is 
alfo  a  longitudinal  row  of  teeth  on  the  tongue.  The 
trunk  of  the  pilot-fiffi  is  oblong,  a  little  rounded,  but 
it  appears  quadrangular  towards  the  tail,  becaufe  at 


this  pktee  the  lines  are  thicker,  and  form  a  kind  of  Pilot, 
membranaceous  proje&ioru  The  back  tin  is  long,  and  Pihem 
furniflied  with  faven  rStlii;  on  the  fore-part  of  this  fin^~'~v~~" 
are  three  moveable  prickles  very  (hott;  the  fins  on  the 
bread  have  each  of  them  20  radii,  forked  at  their  ex¬ 
tremity ;  the  abdominal  fins  have  fix;  that  of  the  anus 
has  17  branches,  of  which  the  firft  is  iongeft  ;  this  fin 
is  preceded  by  a  fmall  moveable  prickle  ;  that  of  the 
tail  is  thick,  large,  and  forked.  The  pilot-fiffi  is  of  a 
browniffi  colour,  changing  into  gold ;  a  tranfvcrfai 
black  belt  erodes  the  head  ;  a  fecond  pafles  over  the 
body  at  the  place  of  the  bread;  a  thiid  near  the  move- 
able  prickles  of  the  back  ;  three  others  near  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  anus ;  and  a  feventh  at  the  fail. 

Seafaring  people  obferve,  that  this  fifh  frequently 
accompanies  their  vefleh ;  and  as  they  fee  it  generally* 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  (hip,  they  imagined  that 
it  was  guiding  and  tracing  out  the  courfe  of  the  vef- 
fel,  and  hence  it  received  the  name  of pilotfjh . 

Office  tells  us,  that  they  are  (haped  like  thofe  mack¬ 
erels  which  have  a  tranfvcrfai  line  acrofs  the  body* 

“  Sailors  (continues  he)  give  them  the  name  of  pilots, 
becaufe  they  clofely  follow  the  dog-fifh,  fwirpniing  in 
great  ffioais  round  it  on  all  Tides.  It  is  thought  that 
they  point  out  fome  prey  to  the  dog-fifh  ;  and  indeed 
that  fiffi  is  very  unwieldy.  They  are  not  only  not 
touched,  but  alfo  preferved  by  it  againft  all  their  ene¬ 
mies  Pfalm  cvi.  vet.  2.  ‘  Who  can  utter  the  mighty 
a£ts  of  the  Lord  ?  Who  can  ffiow  forth  all  his-  praifeP 
Thi;  fcaree  and  remarkable  fifh  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  deferibing  :  it  is  Scomber  cceruleo-albus  cingutis  tranf 
vefis  nigris  fex>  dorfo  monopterygio .  See  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Swedi/h  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  17559 
vol.  xvi  p.  71.  of  the  Swediffi  edition.” 

It  likewife  follows  the  (hark,  apparently  for  the 
purpofe  of  devouring  the  remains  ot  its  prey.  It  is 
pretended  that  it  ads  as  its  pilot.  The  manner  in 
which  it  attends  the  (hark,  according  to  M.  Dauben* 
ton,  may  have  given  rife  to  this  name.  It  is  faid  to 
fwim  at  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  fnout 
of  this  voracious  animal,  to  foHow  and  imitate  all  its 
movements,  and  to  feize  with  addrefs  every  part  of  its 
prey  which  the  (hark  allows  to  efcape,  and  which  is 
light  enough  to  buoy  up  towards  the  furface  of  the 
water.  When  the  (hark,  which  has  its  mouth  below, 
turns  to  feize  any  fiffi,  the  pilot-fifh  ftarts  away ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  (hark  recovers  his  ordinary  fituation,  it 
returns  to  its  former  place.  Barbut  informs  us,  that 
thefe  fiffies  propagate  their  fpecies  like  the  (hark.  He 
addsj  that  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea  thofe  fiffies  follow 
ffiips  for  the  fake  of  the  offals  and  human  excrements  ; 
and  hence  the  Dutch  give  them  the  name  of  dungfjh . 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  lb  fmall  they  can  keep 
pace  with  ffiips  iu  their  fwifteft  courfe. 

PILTEN,  a  divifion  of  Courland,  which  lies  iti 
Courland  properly  fo  called,  derives  its  name  from  the 
ancient  caftle  or  palace  of  Pilten,  built  by  Valde* 
mar  II.  king  of  Denmark  about  the  year  1220,  when  he 
founded  a  biffiop’s  lee  in  this  country  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fectual  converfton  of  its  Pagan  inhabitants.  This  di- 
ftriCt  afterwards  fucceffively  belonged  to  the  Germans, 
then  again  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Cour- 
laud,  and  to  Poland  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  inftrument 
of  regency  drawn  up  for  this  diftriCt  in  the  year  1717, 
the  government  is  lodged  in  feven  Poliffi  ienators  or 

coun* 


Pilum, 

Pimento. 
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The  Sop  of*Samogitia  aifoftyles  Wmfdf ‘Sopof  ^  facceeded-  The  ufual  Pimento-, 

Pflten.  6  *  Dimo^  ot  me.th0?  °f  forming  a  new  pimento  plantation  (in  Ta-  K»ptoe£ 

-  n  ’  "  ------  ma,ca. 11  18  ca!led  a  w“li)  is  nothing  more  than  to  L  h’ 

proptme  a  piece  of  woodland,  in  the  neighbourhood 

211?  b!'"?  “9-  !*•  -  Mmd  » 


Filten. 

The  mod  remarkable  part  of  this  diftrift  is  the  pro¬ 
montory-  of  Domefnefs,  which  proje&s  northward  into 
the  gulf  of  Livonia.  From  this  cape  a  fand-hank-runs 
lour  German  miles  farther  into  the  fea,  half  of  which 


lies  under  water,  and  cannot  be  difcerned.  To  the  remain^  the  ^'nff  phe  Vee8  are  fuffered  to 

eaft  of  this  promontory  is  an  unfathomable  abyfs,  which  perifh  In  the  £  ? /'  t,hey  bec,ome  r°«en  and 
is  never  obferved  to  be  agitated.  For  the  faflty  of  vef-  feafon  «f  *«l«  nootl,  ^  t!le  jrft 

fels  bound  to  l.ivonin,  two  fquare  beacons  have  been  found  o-rnur'  •  young  pimento  plants  will  be 
-*«.  »»  Domelnef,  M.Z^,  f  »“*  f  *•  <*H 


-  - - utaLuua  uave  oeen 

erected  on  the  coaft,  near  Domefnefs  church,  oppotite 
to  the  fand  bank,  and  facing  each  other.  One  of  thefe 
is  twelve  fathoms  high,  and  the  other  eight ;  and  a 
large  fire  is  kept  burning  on  them  from  the  firft  of  Au- 
guft  to  the  firll  of  January.  When  the  mariners  fee 


ing  without  doubt  produced  fro£  ripe  berr  e  TaUer* 
ed  there  by  the  birds,  while  the  fallen  trees,  &c  afford 
them  both  (belter  and  (hade.  At  the  end  of7woyearg 
t  will  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a  thorough  deanfin" 
Pimlnt0  >Aave a good 


thefe  fires  appear  as  one  in  a  dire  A  line,  they  may  appearance whh.fi'™;ii\vTTlU  ^  nave  a  good 
conclude  that  they  are  clear  of  the  extremity  of  the  thofc  I  have  defcnbTd  1  f°°n  f°rm  fl,'ch  Krove6  as 
fand  bank,  and  confequently  out  of  danger;  but  if  they  firft  four  nr  fi  b  d’  *nd’  excePl  PerIlaPs  for  the 
fee  both  beacons,  they  are  in  danger  of  runn  ng  upon  terwardi  ye3rS’  reqi"re  veT  llttIc  a«entio„  af- 

if.  I  r.P  1  IT  V  t  /Q-  /\f  M  .* _ C  fi  . 
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’t.  1  he  diftriil  of  Pilten  contains  feven  panlhes,  but 

no  towns  worthy  of  notice.  The  inhabitants  are  chief- 
ly  of  the  .Lutheran  perfuafion. 

PILUM,  a  miffive  weapon  ufed  by  the  Roman  fol- 
oiers,  and  .in  a  charge  darted  upon  the  enemy.  Its 
point,  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  was  fo  long  and  fmali, 
that  after  the  firft  difeharge  it  was  generally  fo  bent  as 
to  be^  reu  lered  ufelefs.  The  legionary  foldiers  made 
me  of  the  pilum,  and  each  man  carried  two.  The  pilum 
Underwent  many  alteiations  and  improvements,  info 
much  that  it  is  jmpoflihle  with  any  precifion  to  deferibe 
it.  Julius  Scaliger  laboured  much  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  it,  and  would  have  efteemed  fnccefs  on  this 
•  head  amongft  the  great  eft  bkflings  of  his  life.  This 
iveapon  appears,  however,  to  have  been  fometimes 
round,  but  moft  commonly  fquare,  to  have  been  two 
cubits  long  in  the  ftaff,  and  to  have  had  an  iron  point 
of  the  fame  length  hooked  and  jagged  at  the  end.  Ma¬ 
ntis  made  a  material  improvement  in  it;,  for  during  the 
Cumbrian  war,  be  fo  contrived  it*  that  when  it  ftuck 
in  the  enemies  fhield  it  ihould  bend  down  in  an  angle 
in  the  part  where  the  wood  was  connected  with  the 
iron,  and  thus  become  ufftefs  to  the  perion  who  re¬ 
ceived  it. 

PIMENTO,  or,  as  Mr  Edward  writes,  Piemento, 
in  botany,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  or  At!fpicey  a  fpeciesof 
the  myrtus.  See  Myrtus. 

The  pimento  trees  grow  fpontaneoufty,  and  in 
great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  more 
particularly  on  hilly  filiations  near  the  fea,  on  the 


“  S°on  after  the  trees  are Tn  bloffom,  the  berries  he 
come  fit  for  gathering;  the  fruit  not  being  fuffered  to 
ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  pulp  in  that  ftate,  being  nfoiffi 
and  glutinous,  ,s  difficult  to  cure,  and  when  dry  be 
comes  black  and  taftelefs.  It  is  impoffifcle,  however 

he^ft-bufftf  ^  mixing  Jfth 

e  reft  ,  but  if  the  proportion  of  them  be  frreat  the 

price  of  the  commodity  is  confi  ’erably  injured  ’ 

j.  Il  ’*  pthered  by  the  hand  ;  one  labourer  on  the 
.  *  employed  m  gathering  the  fmali  branches  will 
g-ve  employment  to  three  below  (who  are  generally' 
women  and  children)  in  picking  the  berries^  and  Jn 
induftnous  picker  will  fill  a  bag  of  yolbs.  in'the  day. 
rprjhe  a  pimento  walk  in  a  favourable 

:3f;  :,r(  A  fmgle  tree  has  been  known 

*1  -j  A  •  •3°Ibs"  of  the  raw  fm't*  or  one  cwt.  of  the 

dried  }fpice;  there  being  commonly  a  lofs  in  weight  of 

min  r'  Jn  AUnng  i  but  tf"‘8’  like  many  “‘Iter  of  the 
miner  produdicns,  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  per- 

years.”  ^  pknte0US  CroP  ^  once  in  five 

P1MPINELLA,  BURNET  SAXIFRAGE  ;  ?.  genUS  of 

pWgyTaftrdei>  fel0ng;ng  ‘°  thc  Pentandria  clefs  of 
b  "  *'ere  ai„e.  fevcn.  fpec,es ;  the  moft  remaikabla 
of  which  are,  1 .  fhe  meijor,  or  greater  burnet  faxifrace 
growing  naturally  m  chdky  woods,  and  on  the  Tides  of 
tlx.  hanks  near  hedges,  in  feveral  parts  of  England 
The  lower  leaves  or  this  fort  are  winged ;  the  lobes  are 
deeply  fawed  on  their ed^es,  an  i  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib 
of  a  dark  green.  The  ftalks  are  more  than  a  fqot  high' 
dividing  into  four  or  five  hranz-v...  n.  1..  .  °  i 


northern  fide  of  that  iflanc! ;  where  they  form  the  dividing  inta'four «  fi«  br.“7hM°  The  1  '  °  i 

moft  delicious  groves  that  can  poffibly  be  imagined  ;  the  ftalk  is  earn-'ffitrl  wfth  “  h  1'  ,lh  °iVer  part  pf 
-W  *  *»  fcff,  g.'»4  reality,  ft.!  thofe  »  ,hf  botl,  ,  "f 

m  a  very  diflant  part  of  the  globe,  to  our  great  poet’s  branches  Tre  fcnrt  ^  l  'Ha  .  V  fe  U^on  the 

**»  *«*  ctmnf  ,0  the  neted  by  U  Mol  .“.‘e 


delighted  voyager 

*  Sabcan  odours  from  the  fpicy  ftiore 

*  Of  Araby  the  bleft. 

‘  Cheat’d  with  the  grateful  fmell,  old  ocean  fmiles.’ 

“  This  tree  is  purely  a  child  of  nature,  and  feems  to 
mock  all  the  hbfiurs  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  ex 

*•  “  P"“  “f  «— T  -b«  «  »  no.  („„d  vid^S' *&£■  '  “fi* ; fii 

fl  arrow 


f  „  .  .  wnicn  are  com- 

pofed  of  fmaller  umbels  or  rays.  The  flowers  have  five 

SfhPed|PeU8’  Whlch  tl,rn ''nward>  andaiefuc- 
ceeded  by  two  narrow,  oblong,  channelled  feeds. 
2.  iheamfum,  or  common  amfe,  is  an  annual  plants 
which  grows  naturally  in  Egypt  ;  but  is  cultivated  in 
Malta  and  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  arc  annually 
imported  into  Britain.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  plant 
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narrow  leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  narrow  fegments, 
terminated  by  pretty  large  loofe  umbels,  compofed  of 
fmaller  umbels  or  rays,  which  (land  on  pretty  long 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowifh 
white  ;  the  feeds  are  oblong  and  fwelling.— ' The  for¬ 
mer  fpecies  requires  no  culture  ;  the  latter  is  too  ten¬ 
der  to  be  cultivated  for  profit  in  this  country.  How¬ 
ever,  the  feeds  will  come  up  if  fown  in  the  beginning 
of  April  upon  a  warm  border.  When  they  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  which 
is. all  the  culture  they  require. 

Ufes .  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
roots  of  pimpinella  have  a  grateful,  warm,  very  pun¬ 
gent  taiie,  which  is  entirely  extra&ed  by  re&ificd  fpi- 
rit :  in  diflilladon  the  menfiruum  arifea,  leaving  all 
that  it  had  taken  up  from  the  root  united  into  a  pun¬ 
gent  aromatic  refin.  This  root  prdmifes,  from  its 
fenfible  qualities,  to  be  a  medicine  of  confiderable  uti¬ 
lity,  though  little  regarded  in  comm®n  pra&ice  :  the 
only  officinal  composition  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient 
is  the  pukis  art  compofitus .  Stahl,  Hoffman,  and  other 
German  phyficians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it ;  and  re¬ 
commend  it  as  an  excellent  (lomachic,  refolvent,  deter¬ 
gent,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  alexipharmac.  They 
frequently  gave  it,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  in  fcorbu- 
tic  and  cutaneous  diforders,  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  tumors  and  obftru&ions  of  the  glands,  and  dif- 
eafes  proceeding  from  a  deficiency  of  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general.  Boeihaave  diie£ts  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine  in  aftbmatic  and  hydropic  cafes,  where  the 
ilrongeff  refolvents  are  indicated  :  the  form  he  prefers 
is  a  watery  infufion  ;  but  the  fpirituous  tin&ure  pof- 
feffes  the  virtues  of  the  root  in  much  greater  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Anifeeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleafant 
warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  fweetnefs. 
Water  extracts  very  little  of  their  flavour  ;  re&ified 
fpirit  the  whole. 

Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  the  four  greater 
hot  feeds  :  their  principal  ufe  is  in  cold  flatulent  dif¬ 
orders,  where  tenacious  phlegm  abounds,  and  in  the 
gripes  to  which  young  children  sre  fubjed.  Frederic 
Hoffman  ftrongly  recommmends  them  in  weaknefs  of 
the  ftornaeh,  diarrhoeas,  and  for  (Lengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifeera  in  general ;  and  thinks  they  well  deferve 
.the  appellation  given  them  by  Helmont,  mtejlinorum fo - 
lamen.  The  fmaller  kind  of  anifeeds  brought  from 
Spain  are  preferred. 

PIMPLE,  in  medicine,  a  fmall  puftuie  arifing  on 
the  face.  By  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  juice  of 
houfe  leek,  fedum  minus ,  puffed  through  paper,  and  of 
fpirit  of  wine  rectified  by  itfelf,  a  white  coagulum  of  a 
very  volatile  nature  is  formed,  which  Dr  Bughart  com¬ 
mends  for  curing  pimples  of  the  face  ;  and  fays,  that 
the  thin  liquor  feparated  from  it  with  fugarcandy  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  thick  vifeid  phlegm  in  the 
breaft. 

PIN,  in  commerce,  a  little  neceffary  inftiument 
made  of  brafs-wire,  chiefly  uftd  by  women  in  adjufl- 
ing  their  drefs. 

In  the  year  1543,  by  ftatute  34  and  3 5  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  cap.  vi.  it  was  enacted,  “  That  no  perfon 
fhall  put  to  falc  any  pinnes  but  only  fuch  as  fhall  be 
double  headed,  and  have  the  heads  foldered  faff  to  the 
Jh a  11k  of  the  pins,  well  fzrnct  ed,  the  flank  vell-fha- 


pen,  the  points  well  and  round  filed,  cauted,  #nd  (harp- 
ened.”  From  the  above  extrad  it  fhould  appear  that 
the  art  of  pin-making  was  but  of  late  invention,  pro¬ 
bably  introduced  from  France;  and  that  our  manufac¬ 
tories  fince  that  period  have  wonderfully  improved. 

Though  pins  are  apparently  Ample,  their  manufac¬ 
ture  i 3,  however,  not  a  little  curious  and  complex.  We 
fhall  therefore  give  our  readers  an  account  of  it  from 
Ellis’s  Campagna  of  London. 

((  When  the  brafs-wire,  of  which  the  pins  are  form¬ 
ed,  is  firft  received  at  the  manufadory,  it  is  generally 
too  thick  for  the  purpofe  of  being  cut  into  pins.  The 
firff  operation  therefore  is  that  of  winding  it  off  from 
one  wheel  to  another  with  great  velocity,  and  caufing 
it  to  pafs  between  the  two,  through  a  circle  in  a  piece 
of  iron  of  fmaller  diameter  :  the  wire  being  thu3  redu¬ 
ced  to  its  proper  climenfions,  is  ftraitened  by  drawing 
it  between  iron  pins,  fixed  in  a  board  in  a  zig-zag 
manner,  but  foas  to  leave  a  ftraight  lineLetween  them: 
afterwards  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  yards, 
and  then  into  fmaller  ones,  every  length  being  fufficient 
to  make  fix  pins  ;  each  end  of  thefe  is  ground  to  a 
point,  which  was  pei formed  when  I  viewed  the  manu¬ 
fadory  by  boys  who  fat  each  with  two  fmall  grinding 
ftones  before  him,  turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking  up  a 
handful,  he  applies  the  ends  to  the  coarfeff  of  the  two 
Hones,  being  careful  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  each 
piece  moving  round  between  his  fingers,  fo  that  the 
points  may  not  become  flat :  he  then  gives  them  a 
fmoother  and  (harper  point,  by  applying  them  to  the 
other  Hone,  and  by  that  means  a  lad  of  12  or  14  years 
of  age  is  enabled  to  point  about  1 6,000  pins  in  an 
hour.  When  the  wire  is  thus  pointed,  a  pin  is  taken 
off  from  each  end,  and  this  is  repeated  till  it  is  cut  in¬ 
to  fix  pieces.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  forming 
the  heads,  or,  as  they  term  it,  head-fpinning  ;  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a  fpinning-wheel,  one  piece  of  wire 
being  thus  with  aftonifhing  rapidity  wound  round  an¬ 
other,  and  the  interior  one  being  drawn  out,  leaves  a 
hollow  tube  between  the  circumvolutions :  it  is  then 
cut  with  Cheers  ;  every  two  circumvolutions  or  turns 
of  the  wire  forming  one  head ;  thefe  are  foftened  by 
throwing  them  into  iron  pans,  and  placing  them  in  a 
furnace  till  they  arc  red-hot.  As  foon  as  they  are 
cold,  they  are  diftributed  to  children,  who  fit  with 
anvils  and  hammers  before  them,  which  they  work 
with  their  feet,  by  means  of  a  lathe,  and  taking 
up  one  of  the  lengths,  they  thruft  the  blunt  end 
into  a  quantity  of  the  heads  which  lie  before  them, 
and  catching  one  at  the  extremity,  they  apply  them 
immediately  to  the  anvil  and  hammer,  and  by  a 
motion  or  two  of  the  foot,  the  pomt  and  the 
head  aic  fixed  together  in  much  lefs  time  than  it 
can  be  deferibed,  and  with  a  dexterity  only  to  be 
acquired  by  pra&ice  ;  the  fpe&ator  being  in  con¬ 
tinual  appiehenfion  for  the  fafety  of  their  fingers 
ends.  The  pin  is  now  finifhed  as  to  its  form,  but  (till 
it  is  merely  brafs ;  it  is  therefore  thrown  into  a  cop¬ 
per,  containing  a  folution  of  tin  and  the  leys  of  wine. 
Here  it  remains  for  fome  time  ;  and  when  t  iken  out 
affumes  a  white  though  dull  appearance  :  in  order 
therefore  to  give  it  a  polifli,  it  is  put  into  a  tub  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  fet  in  motion  by. 
turning  a  fhaft  that  runs  through  its  centre,  and  thus 
by  means  of  f riel  ion  it  becomes  pafe&ly  bright.  Hie 
5  Pffl 
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Pinacm  pm  being  complete,  nothing  remains  but  to  feparate  it 
Pindar.  'ro??  the  bl;an>  which  is  performed  by  a  mode  exaftly 
i - rimilar  to  the  winnowing  of  corn  j  the  bran  flying  off 

leavincr  the  nin  J  i  nrl  ♦>  frva  « !  *  _  .  r  « 


...  ,  .  .  ;  ?  nyincr  oit 

and  leaving  the  pin  behind  fit  for  immediate  fale.  I 
W1S  t!,e  more  pieafed  with  this  manufaaory,  as  ;t' ap. 
peared  to  afford  employment  to  a  number  of  chil  !ren 
of  both  fexes,  who  are  thus  not  only  prevented  from 
acquiring  the  habits  of  i’lenefs  and  vice,  1  ut  are  on 
the  contrary  initiated  in  their  early  years  in  thofe  of  a 
beneficial  and  virtuous  induftry.”  vSee  Needles. 

PINACIA,  among  the  Athenians,  were  tablets  of 

brafs  mferibed  with  the  names  of  all  thofe  citizens  in 
each  tribe  who  were  duly  qualified  and  willing  to  be 
j u dees  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.  Thefe  tablets  were 
calt  into  a  veffel  provided  for  the  purpofe,  and  the 
fame  number  of  beans,  an  hundred  being  white  and 
2JI  the  reft  black,  were  thrown  into  another.  Then 
the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn 
out  one  l  y  one,  and  they  whofe  names  were  drawn 
out  together  with  the  white  beans  were  defied  judges 
or  fenators.  In  Solon’s  time  there  were  only  four 
tribes,  each  of  which  ehofe  too  fi  nators;  hut  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tribes  afterwards  increafing,  the  number  of  fe- 

'ncre?ffd  to  f°  n>™y  hundreds  more. 

I  INAlsG,  t’-eChmefe  name  of  the  Areca  Catechu, 
I^i n.  bee  Arfca. 

PINCHBECK.  See  Zinc. 

PINDAR,  the  prince  of  lyric. poets,  was  horn  at 
Thebes,  about  52°  years  B.  C  He  received  his  firft 
mulical  inftruflions  from  his  father,  who  was  a  flute- 
player  by  profeflion  ;  after  which,  according  to  Sui- 
rias  he  was  plac-d  under  Myrtis.  a  lady  of  diflinguilh- 
ed  abilities  in  lyric  poetry.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poettfe  Corinna, 
v-ho  was  bkewife  a  Undent  under  Mvrtis.  Plutarch 
tells  ns,  that  Pindar  profited  from  the  leffons  which 
A  orinna,  more  advanced  in  her  fludies,  gave  him  at 
thia  fthool.  It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
bird  poetical  effniions  of  a  genius  fo  full  of  fire  and 
imagination  as  that  of  Pindar  would  be  wild  and  luxu¬ 
riant  ;  and  Lucian  has  preferred  fix  verfes,  faid  to 
have  been  the  exordium  of  his  firft  effay  -  f„  which  he 
crowded  almoft  all  the  fubjefts  for  fong  which  ancient 
hiftory  and  mythology  then  furnilhed.  Upon  commu- 
mcating  this  attempt  to  Corinna,  fhe  told  him  fmil'nw 
that  he  Ihould  fow  with  the  hand,  and  not  empty  his 
whole  lack  at  once.  Pindar,  however,  foon  quitted 
the  leading  firings  of  thefe  ladies,  his  poetical  nurfes 
and  became  the  difciple  of  Simonides,  now  arrived  at 
extreme  old  age  :  after  which  he  foon  furpaffed  all  his 
mailers,  an-'  acquired  great  reputation  overall  Greece- 
hut,  like  a  true  prophet,  he  was  lefs  honoured  in  his 
own  country  than  elfewhere  ;  for  at  Thebes  he  was 
frequently  pronounced  to  be  vanquilhed,  in  the  mufi- 
czl  and  poetical  concerts,  by  candidates  of  inferior 
merit. 

The  cuftom  of  having  thefe  public  trials  of  /kill  in 
all  the  great  cities  of  Greece  was  now  fo  prevalent 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II.  P  nt’ 
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that  but  little  fame  was  to  be  acquired  by  a  mufiefan 

an/  fi?t7  °I  herL  W?y  than  b?  <ncer,'n?  the  lifts  ;  ' 
and  we  find,  that  both  Myrtis  and  Corinna  publicly 

d.lputed  the  prize  with  him  at  Thebes.  He  obtained 
r  n't  Z  over  Myrtis,  but  was  vanquilhed  five  diffe- 
Stf  CH  The  judges,  upon  occafiona 
1*  •  h  fe*  have  been  frequently  accufed  of  partiality 
or  ignorance,  not  only  by  the  vanquilhed,  but  by  p7- 
ftmty:  and  ,1  the  merit  of  Pindar  was  pronounced 
inferior  to  that  of  Corinna  five  feveral  times,  it  was 

tfoythePabfan'aS’  fbrUfe  ‘he  jU<!l=es  wm  111  °re  fenfible 

poetrv  rh/rwf  beaUty  tba"  t0  ‘hofe  °f  mul5c  anJ 
poetry  (a).  Was i  it  not  ft  range,  faid  the  Scythian 

iy Zm 

Pindar,  before  he  quilted  Theb»s,  had  the  vexa- 
tion  to  fee  his  Dthyrambics  traduced,  abufed,  and 
urned  into  ridicule,  by  the  comic  poets  of  his  timet 
.ml  Athenxus  tells  us,  that  he  was  feverely  cenfuted 
y  ns  brother  lyrics,  for  being  a  lipogrammatift,  and 

themiPettergSan  WbT  "w’  hehad  ^communicated 
enw  or  S‘ ,  Whether  ,htfe  cenfures  proceeded  from 
envy  or  contempt  cannot  now  be  determined  ;  but 

trJ  Zr6  «rta'nly,“fr/«l  to  Pmdar,  and  it  was  iiecef. 
iary  that  he  Ihould  be  lalhed  for  fucb  puerilities. 
Thebes  feems  to  have  been  the  purgatory  of  our 
joung  bare. :  when  he  quitted  that  cityf  as  his  judge- 
merit  was  matured,  he  avoided  mold  of  the  errors  for 
which  he  had  been  chaftifed,  and  fuddenly  became  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  all  Greece.  Every  hero,  prince 
^potentate,  defirou,  of  lafiing  fam,  couiZ^ 

He  feems  frequently  to  have  been  prefect  at  the 

mean ml  ipp'^16’  °f  the  01>'mP'™.  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Ifthmian  games,  as  may  be  inferred  from 

feveral  circumftances  and  expreffions  in  the  odes  which 
he  compofed  for  the  victors  in  them  all.  Thofe  at  O- 
lympia,  who  were  ambitious  of  having  their  atchieve- 
ments  celebrated  by  Pindar,  applied  to  him  for  an 

hal?o7oivmW?S  h  fUni'n  the  or  town- 

haU  of  Olympia,  where  there  was  a  banqueting  room, 

fet  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  conquered 

Iw  [nft  f  e,WaT  earfrd  by  a  chorus,  accompanied 
by  mftruments.  It  was  afterwards  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  at.  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  vidlor  in- 
o  h,s  own  country  ,n  procclfions,  or  at  the  facrifices 

occafitm.6  *  P°mp  3nd  foIeranity  on  the 

forPZar’  h'S  feC°nd  mhm,'an  ode>  has  apologized 
for  the  mercenary  cuftom  among  poets,  of  receiving 
money  for  their  compofitions.  “  The  world  (fays 
he)  is  grown  intcrefted,  and  thinks  in  general  with 

V  Phl,of«pfrer  Arifto detmis,  that  money  only- 
males  the man. :  a  truth  which  this  fage  himfelfexo/. 
rienced,  having  with  his  riches,  loft  ‘all  his  triendV” 

U  is  fuppoftd  that  Pindar  here  alludes  to  the  avarice 
o  Simonides,  who  firft  allowed  his  mufe  tg  fell  her  fi 
vours  to  the  highefl  bidder.  f| 

5  ^  There 
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There  is  no  great  poet  in  antiquity  whofe  mor*.l 
character  has  been  Iefs  cenfured  than  that  of  Pindar. 
Plutarch  has  preferved  a  fingle  verfe  of  his  Epiceditim 
or  Dirge  that  was  fung  at  his  funeral  \  which,  fhort 
and  fimpleas  it  is,  implies  great  praife  :  This  man  was 
pie  fifing  to  grangers ,  and  dear  to  his  fellow-citizens.  His 
works  abound  with  precepts  of  the  pureft  morality  : 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  traduced  even  his 
enemies;  comforting  himfdf,  for  their  malignity,  by 
a  maxim  which  he  inferted  in  his  firfi  Pyfhic,  and  which 
afterwards  became  proverbial,  Thai  it  is  better  to  be  en¬ 
vied  than  pitied . 

Paufanias  fays  that  the  cha rafter  of  poet  was  truly 
confecrated,  in  the  perfon  of  Pindar,  by  the  god  of 
verfe  himfelf ;  who  was  plea  fed,  by  an  exprefe  oracle, 
to  order  the  inhabitants  ol  Delphos  to  fet  apart  for 
Pindar  one  half  of  tire  firft- fruit  offerings  brought  by 
the  religious  to  his  fhrine,  and  to  allow  him  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  place  in  his  temple,  where  in  an  iron  chair  he 
i; fed  to  fit  and  fmg  his  hymns  in  honour  of  that  god. 
This  chair  was  remaining  in  the  time  of  Paufanias, 
ftvera!  centuries  after,  and  fhown  to  him  as  a  relick  not 
unworthy  of  the  fanftity  and  magnificence  of  that 
place. 

But  though  Pindars  mufe  was  penfioned  at  Delphos 
and  well  p  id  by  princes  and  potentates  eifewhere,  fhe 
fee  ms,  however,  fometimes  to  have  fung  the  fponta- 
neous  drains  of  piire  friendfhip.  Of  this  kind  were, 
probably,  the  verfes  b°ft^wed  upon  the  nnufician  Mi¬ 
das,  of  Agrigenturo  in  Sicily,  who  had  twice  obtain¬ 
ed  the  palm  of  viftory  by  his  performance  on  the  flute 
&t  the  Pythic  games  (b).  It  is  in  his  12th  Pythic 
ode  that  Pindar  cele^  rates  the  viftory  of  Midas  over  all 
Greece ,  upon  that  injlrument  which  Minerva  her/elf  had 
invented  (  c  ) 

Fabricius  tells  us,  that  Pindar  lived  to  the  age  of 
90  ;  and,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Dr  Blair,  he 
died  435  years  B.  C.  aged  86.  His  fellow  citizens 
erefted  a  monument  10  him  in  the  Hippodrome  at 
Thebes,  which  was  ftill  fubfiiling  in  the  time  of  Pau¬ 
fanias  ;  and  his  renown  was  fo  great  after  his  death, 
th  =it  his  pofterity  derived  very  confi  ierable  honours  arid 
privileges  from  it.  When  Alexander  the  Great  at¬ 
tacked  the  city  of  Thebes,  he  gave  exprefs  orders  to 
his  foldiers  to  fpare  the  houfe  and  family  of  Pindar. 
The  Lacedemon  ans  had  done  the  fame  before  this  pe- 
riod  ;  for  when  they  ravaged  Boeotia  and  burned  the 
capital,  the  following  words  were  written  upon  the 
door  of  the  poet :  Forbear  to  burn  this  houfe ,  it  was 
the  dwelling  of  Pindar.  Refpeft  for  the  memory  of 
this  great  poet  continued  fo  long,  that,  even  in  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  time,  the  beft  part  of  the  facred  viftim  at  the 
Theoxenian  feftival  was  appropriated  to  his  defend¬ 
ants. 
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PINDARIC  ode,  in  poetry, 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  Pindar. 

136,  &e. 

PINDUS  (anc.  geog.),  not  a  fingle  mountain,  but  ~ 
a  chain  of  mountains,  inhabited  by  different  people  of 
Epirus  and  Theflaly;  feparating  Macedonia,  Thefthly, 
and  Epirus:  An  extenfive  chain,  having  Macedonia  to 
the  north,  the  Perthcebi  to  the  weft,  the  Dolopes  to 
the  fquth,  and  the  mountain  itfelf  of  Theffaly  (Stra¬ 
bo). 

Pindus,  a  Doric  city  of  iEtolia,  ficuated  on  the 
cognominal  river,  which  falls  into  the  CephifTus  (Stra¬ 
bo). 

PINE,  in  botany.  See  Pinus, 

P inf-  /ipj>!e.  See  Bromelia. 

PINE  A,  or  pig  me,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  ufed  in 
Peru  and  Chili,  for  a  kind  of  light,  porous  mattes,  or 
lumps,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  filver-duil 
from  the  mines.  The  ore,  or  mineral,  of  filvei,  when 
dug  out  of  the  veins  of  the  mine,  is  iirft  broken  and 
then  ground  in  mills  for  the  purpofc,  driven  by  water 
with  iron  pefties,  each  of  200  pounds  weight.  The 
mineral,  when  thus  pulverized,  is  next  fifted,  and  then 
worked  up  with  water  into  a  p.  fte  ;  which,  when 
half  dry,  is  cut  into  pieces,  called  cuapos,  a  foot  long, 
weighing  each  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 

Each  piece  or  cuerpo  is  again  kneaded  up  with  fea- 
fait,  which,  diffolving,  incorporates  with  it.  They 
then  add  mercury,  from  10  to  20  pounds  for  each 
cuerpo,  kneading  the  pafte  afrefh  until  the  mercury 
be  incorporated  therewith.  This  office,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  on  account  of  the  noxious  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  mercury,  is  always  made  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Indians.  This  amalgamation  is  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  days  ;  and  fome  add  lime,  lead,  or  tin  ore,  See.  to 
forward  it  ;  and,  in  fome  mines,  they  are  o'  liged  to 
ufe  fire.  To  try  whether  or  no  the  mixture  and  a- 
malgamation  be  fufficient,  they  wafh  a  piece  in  water  ; 
and  if  the  mercury  be  white,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  has 
had  its  etteft  ;  if  black,  it  muft  be  ftill  faither  work¬ 
ed.  When  finifhed,  it  is  fent  to  the  lavatories,  which 
are  large  bafons  that  empty  fuccdfively  into  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  pafte,  6c c.  being  laid  in  the  npperraoft  of 
thefe,  the  earth  is  then  wafhed  from  it  into  the  reft  by 
a  rivulet  turned  upon  it  ;  an  Indian,  ail  the  while,  ftir- 
ring  it  with  his  feet,  and  two  other  Indians  doing  the 
like  in  the  other  bafons.  When  the  water  runs  quite 
clear  out  of  the  bafons  the  mercury  and  fiiver  are  found 
at  bottom  incorporated.  This  matter  they  call  pella, 
and  of  this  they  form  the  pineas,  by  exprefling  as  much 
of  the  mercury  as  they  can  ;  firft,  by  putting  it  in 
woollen  hags,  and  prefung  and  beating  it  ftrongly  ; 
then,  by  (lamping  it  in  a  kind  of  wooden  mould,  of 
an  oftsgonal  form,  at  bottom  whereof  is  a  brafs  plate 
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(b)  This  Midas  is  a  very  different  perfonage  from  his  long-eared  majefty  of  Phrygia,  whofe  decifion  in 
favour  of  Pan  had  given  fuch  offence  to  Apollo;  as  is  manifeft,  indeed,  from  his  having'been  cotemporary 
with  Pi iidar. 

(c)  The  mod  extraordinary  part  of  this  mufician’s  performance  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  fchohaft 
upon  Pindar,  was  hisdmifhing  the  folo,  without  a  reed  or  mouth-piece,  which  broke  accidentally  while  he 
was  playing/  The  legendary  account  given  by  the  poet  in  this  ode,  of  the  occafion  upon  which  the  flute 
was  invented  by  Minerva,  is  diverting  :  “  It  was  (fays  he)  to  imitate  the  howling  of  the  Gcrgons,  and  the 
biffing  of  their  (hakes,  which  the  goddefs  had  heard  when  the  head  of  Medufa  (one  of  thefe  three  anti-grace*) 
was  cut  off  by  Pcrfeus.’* 
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oat  of  the  mould,  is  laid  on  a  trivet,  under  which  is  a 
—  ve^l  full  of  water  ;  and  the  whole  being  covered 

with  an  earthen  head,  a  fire  is  made  around  it. 

The  mercury  ftill  remains  in  the  mafs  and  is  thus 
reduced  into  fumes,  and,  at  length  condenfing,  it  ij 
precipitated  into  the  water,  leaving  behind  it  a  rmfs 
of  filver  grains  of  different  figures,  which,  only  joining 
or  touching  at  the  extremes,  render  the  matter  very 
porous  and  light.  This,  therefore,  is  the  pinea,  or 
pigne,  which  the  workmen  endeavour  to  feli  fecrecly 
to  veffels  trading  to  the  South  fea  ;  and  from  which 
thefe,  who  have  ventured  to  engage  in  fo  dangerous  a 
commerce,  have  made  fuch  vail  gains.  Indeed  the 
traders  herein  muft  be  very  careful  ;  for  the  Spanifh 
miners  r.rc  arrant  knaves,  and  to  make  the  pignes 
weigh  the  more,  they  often  fill  the  middle  with  fand 
or  iron. 

PINEAL  gland.  See  Anatomy. 

PINEAU  (Seveiin  du ),  who  died  at  Paris  in  1619, 
was  a  native  of  Chartres,  and  firft  fuigeon  to  the  king 
of  France.  He  was  very  fkilfui  in  lithotomy;  and  bao 
left  behind  him,  j.  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Ex- 
tradion  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  publifiied  im6io 
in  8 vo.  2.  A  treatife  De  Vtrginitatis  Notts ,  printed  at 
Leyden  1641,  in  J2mo.  dlnslaft  performance,  how- 
ever  ufeful  it  may  be  to  men  offcience,  we  would  not 
venture  to  recommend  to  the  perufal  of  young  people, 
on  account  of  fome  particulars  which  it  was  perhaps 
unneceflary  to  expofe  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Pineau  (Gabriel  du),  was  born  at  Angers  in  1 5-73, 
where  he  followed  tne  proftffion  of  a  lawyer  with  a 
reputation  above  his  years.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Paris,  and  pled  with  eclat  before  the  parliament  and 
great  round}.  Upon  his  return  to  Anger3,  he  became 
a  counfellor  in  the  prdidial  court.  He  was  confulted 
by  all  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  had  an  adb've 
hand  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  his  time.  Mary  •  e  Me- 
tlicis  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  mafter  of  re- 
quefis,  and  in  her  difgrace  wifhed  to  fupport  herfclf 
by  his  credit  and  counfels  ;  but  Du  Pineau,  always  at¬ 
tentive  to  what  he  owed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  his  king,  and  on  the  other  to  the  king  himfelf, 
never  ceafcd  to  infpire  that  princefs  with  fentiments 
of  peace. 

b  *n  l6$2  Louis  XIII.  by  way  of  reward,  appointed 
him  mayor  and  c  iptain  general  of  the  city  of  \n-rers; 
a  fituation  in  which  he  merited  the  flattering  tide  of 
Father  of  the  People .  He  had  no  refpedt  of  perfons  ; 

for  *he  was  equally  a ccefiibie  to  the  poor  end  the  great. 
This  worthy  citizen  died  the  15th  of  Oaober  1644, 
at  the  age  of  71.  His  houfe  was  a  kind  of  academy, 
where  regular  conferences  were  held,  and  attended  by 
young  officers,  advocates,  and  other  literary  charac¬ 
ters.  In  thofe  conferences  every  one  freely  Hated  the 
difficulties  which  occurred  to  him  upon  fubjedls  either 
of  law  or  hrftory ;  and  when  Pineau  fpoke,all  was  made 
clear;  but  he  was  always  the  hft  in  delivering  his  fen- 
timents,  becaufe  he  perceived  that  too  much  deference 
was  paid  to  hia  opinion.  His  writings  are,  j.  Latin 
notes,  in  addition  to  thofe  of  Du  Moulin,  upon  the 
canon  law,  end  printed  along  with  the  works  of  that  e- 
mment  Lwyer  by  the  care  of  Francis  Pinfon.  2.  Com¬ 
mentaries,  obfervations,  and  confulcations,  upon  feveral 
important  qudlions  refpe&ing  the  laws  both  of  An. 
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I  he  matter,  when  taken  jou  and  of  France,  with  fome  differtations  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjefls,  See.  reprinted  in  1725  in  2  vcl.  fol.  by 
the  care  of  Livoniere,  who  has  enriched  them  with 
very  ufeful  remarks.  The  editor  fays,  that  “  Du  Pi- 
ne£U  is  a  little  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Du  Moulin 
on  the  civil  law,  but  that  he  is  more  accurate  than  the 
other  upon  ihe  c;non  law.” — Menage  made  thefe  two 
verfes  upon  his  death  : 

Pine/lus  perilt ,  Themldls  plus  We  facer  dus, 

In  propria  judex  limine  perpetuus . 

PINEDA  (John),  who  was  born  at  Seville  of  a 
noble  family,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jtfuits  in 
1572.  He  taught  philofophy  and  divinity  in  feveral 
colleges  ;  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  ltudy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  That  he  might  render  that  ftudy 
the  eafier,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  We  have  of  his  writings,  1.  Two  volumes  of 
Commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Job,  in  folio.  2.  Two 
upon  Ecclefiaftes.  3.  A  General  Hiftory  or  the 
Church,  in  Spanifh,  4  vol.  in  folio,  4.  A  Hitloiy  of 
Ferdinand  Hi.  in  the  fame  language,  in  folio.  He 
died  in  1637,  much  regretted  by  the  members  of  his 
fociety,  and  by  the  public  in  general. 

PINELLI  (John  Vincent),  born  at  Naples,  was 
fon  of  Count  Pinelli,  a  noble  Genoefe,  who  had  fet¬ 
tled  in  that  city,  and  had  acquired  a  handfome  fortune 
in  the  way  of  trade.  After  receiving  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  he  quitted  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  repaired 
to  Padua,  where  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  the  age 
of  24.  Being  a  great  lover  of  fcience,  he  gave  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  city  on  account  of  it3  famous  univer¬ 
sity*  which  brought  to  it  a  number  of  learned  men.  He 
had  an  excellent  library,  which  confided  of  a  choice 
colle&ion  of  books  and  manuscripts,  and  which  he 
continued  to  enrich  till  the  houi  of  his  death.  His 
literary  correfpondence,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  through 
the  mod  of  Europe,  procured  him  all  the  new  works 
which  were  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  colle&ion.  The 
authors  themfelves  were  often  forward  to  pay  their  re- 
fpeds  rohira.  In  many  c.ties  of  Italy  he  had  peiffon* 
employed  to  fearch,  at  ie-ft  once  a  month,  the  ftalkof 
thofe  artificers  who  m  ike  ufe  of  old  parchments, fuch  as 
lute-makers,  fie ve wrights,  and  others;  and  by  this  means 
he  had  the  good  fortune  often  to  fave  from  deftru&ion 
fome  valuable  fragments.  His  paffion  for  knowledge 
embraced  all  the  fciences  ;  but  hiftory,  medals,  anti¬ 
quities,  natural  hiftory,  nnd  particularly  botany,  were 
h;s  favourite  Rudies.  He  was  confulted  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  extent  of  hia  acquaintance  with  the  learn¬ 
ed  world  was  very  great.  He  correfponded  with  Juf. 
tice  Liphu8,  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Sigomus,  Poffevin,  Peter 
Pithou,  and  a  great  many  others,  who  have  all  paid 
the  higheft  compliments  to  his  erudition.  Infmfibie 
to  all  the  pieafures  of  life,  and  acquainted  only  with 
thofe  of  the  mind,  he  had  a  great  diflike  to  plays,  en¬ 
tertainments,  fhows,  and  every  thing  which  moil  ex¬ 
cites  the  curiofity  of  other  men.  During  the  fpr.ee  of 
43  years  that  he  lived  at  Padua,  he  was  never  known 
to  be  out  of  the  city  but  twice  ;  once  on  occaiion  of 
a  plague  which  in  ft  Red  it  ;  and  afterwards  on  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Naples,  which  he  made  at  the  earnefl  foiicita- 
tion  of  his  friends.  In  Ihort,  Pinelli  was  generous* 
Empathizing,  and  compaflionate,  particularly  to  men 
oi  letters,  whole  wants  he  often  anticipated.  His. zeal 
J  C  z  for 
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for  the  progrefs  and  advancement  of  fclence  rendered 
him  very  communicative  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his 
books  ;  but  this  was  always  done  with  judgment  and 
diferetion.  He  died  in  1601,  aged  68,  without  ha 
ving  publifhed  any  work.  Paul  Gualdo,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  Pinelli’s  life,  does  not  fpeeify  the  number  of  vo- 
lumesof  which  his  rich  library  confide  i :  he  only  informs 
us,  that  when  it  was  tranfported  by  fea  to  Naples,  it 
was  packed  up  in  J30  chefts,  of  which  14  contained 
manuferipts ;  but  it  did  not  go  wholly  to  hi*3  heirs. 
The  lenate  of  Venice  caufed  their  feal  co  be  fet  upon 
the  manuferipts,  and  took  away  whatever  concerned 
the  affairs  of  the  republic,  to  the  number  of  200 
pieces. — “  I  compare  v(fays  Prefident  de  Thou)  Pi¬ 
relli  to  Titus  Pomponius;  for,  as  that  illuftrioui  Ro* 
man  was  called  Atti  h,  Pinelli  alfo  bore  the  title  of  Ve¬ 
netian,  on  account  of  the  great  affedtion  which  the  re- 
pu*  li  of  Venice  had  for  him. 

PINEP  (Antony  du),  lord  of  Noroy,  lived  in  the 
1 6th  century,  and  was  a  native  of  Befan^on.  He  was 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  a  hit¬ 
ter  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome.  His  book,  inti  - 
tied  La  Conformite  cles  Eglifes  Reformes  de  France ,  and 
de  ly Eglife  primitive ,  printed  at  Lyons,  1564,  in  8vo ; 
and  the  notes  which  he  added  to  the  French  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Fees  of  the  Pope’s  Chancery,  which  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  8vo,  1564,  and  reprinted  at  Am* 
fterdam  in  1700,  in  izmo,  plainly  difeover  his  fenth 
ment8.  He  publifhed  the  lad  mentioned  performance 
under  this  title  :  Taxe  des  parties  cafuelles  de  la  boutique 
du  Pape,  in  Latin  and  French,  with  fome  notes  taken 
from  decrees,  councils,  and  canons,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  difeipline  anciently  obferved  in  the  church. 
In  the  epiftle  dedicatory,  he  affumes  the  tone  of  a  de¬ 
clared  enemy  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  apologizes 
for  having  prefented  this  book  “  to  a  fociety  fo  holy 
as  yours  (the  Proteftants),  in  which  are  heard  only 
hymns,  pfalms,  and  praifes,  to  the  Lord  eur  God  : 
but  it  is  proper  to  fhow  to  the  villain  hi3  villany,  arid 
the  fool  his  folly,  left  one  fhould  be  thought  to  re- 
femhle  them.”  We  fee  by  this  fpecimen,  that  Pinet 
had  no  more  politenefs  in  his  ftyle  than  in  his  manners. 
His  tr.inflation  of  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory,  printed  at 
Lyons,  in  2  vol.  folio,  1566,  and  at  Paris,  1608,  was 
formerly  much  read.  Though  there  are  a  good  ma¬ 
ny  errors  in  it,  it  is  yet  very  ufeful  at  prefent,  efpe- 
cially  for  thofe  ,who  linderftand  Pliny’s  Latin,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tranflator’s  refearches,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  marginal  notes.  Pinet  alfo  puhlifhed  Plans  of 
the  principal  fortreffes  in  the  world  at  Lyons,  1564,  in 
folio. 

PING-leanc  fou,  a  city  of  China  in  the  Pro- 
-  vince  of  Chen-fi.  It  is  one  of  the  molt  confiderable 
cities  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  province,  and  is  fi- 
‘tuated  on  the  river  Kin-ho.  The  air  here  is  mild  ; 
and  the  agreeable  views  which  the  furrounding  moun¬ 
tains  prefent,  added  to  the  ftreams  which  water  the 
country,  render  it  a  very  delightful  refidence.  It  has 
under  its  jurisdiction  three  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs 
and  feven  of  the  third.  In  this  diftrict  is  a  valley  fo 
deep  and  narrow,  that  it  is  alnioft  impervious  to  the 
light :  a  large  highway,  paved  with  fquare  ftones,  runs 
through  it. 

PINGU1CULA,  Butter. wort  5  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandr.ia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  four  fpecies ;  of  which  the  moft  re* 
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markable  is  the  vulgaris,  or  common  butterwort,  grow-  Pinguicula, 
ing  commonly  on  bogs  or  low  moift  grounds  in  Eng-  Pmguin. 
land  and  Scotland.  Its  leaves  are  covered  with  foit,  ""“"v  1 J 

upright  pellucid  prickles,  fecreting  a  glutinous  liquor. 

The  flowers  are  p^le  red,  purple,  or  deep  violet  co¬ 
lour,  and  hairy  within.  If  the  frefh  gathered  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  put  into  the  ftrainer  through  which 
warm  milk  from  the  cow  is  poured,  and  the  milk  fet 
by  for  a  clay  or  two  to  become  acefcent,  it  acquires  a 
confiftency  and  tenacity,  and  neither  whey  nor  cream 
feparate  from  it.  In  this  ftate  it  is  an  extremely  grate¬ 
ful  food,  and  as  fuch  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Sweden.  There  is  no  further  occafion  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  leaves;  for  half  a  fpoonful  of  this  pre¬ 
pared  milk,  mixed  with  frefh  warm  milk,  will  convert 
it  to  its  own  nature,  and  this  agaiu  will  change  ano¬ 
ther  quantity  of  frefh  milk,  and  fo  on  without  end. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  kills  lice  ;  and  the  common 
people  ufe  it  to  cure  the  cracks  or  chops  in  cows  ud¬ 
ders.  The  plant  is  geneiahy  fuppofed  injurious  to 
fhcep,  by  -occafioning  in  them  that  difeafe  called  the 
rot .  But  from  experiments  made  on  purpofe,  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  neither  fheep, 
cows,  goats,  horfes,  or  fwine,  will  feed  upon  this 
plant. 

Wherever  this  plant,  called  alfo  Yorhjhire  J ankle,  is 
found,  it  isa  certain  indication  of  a  boggy  foil.  Fioni  the 
idea  that  the  country  people  have  of  its  noxious  opera¬ 
tion  on  fheep,  this  plant  has  been  called  the  white  rot ; 
fince  as  they  imagine  it  gives  them  the  rot  whenever 
they  eat  it,  which  they  will  not  do  but  from  great  ne- 
ceflxty. 

The  Laplanders,  like  the  Swedes  with  the  milk 
of  cows,  receive  that  of  the  rein  deer  upon  the 
frefh  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  they  immediately 
ftrain  off  and  fet  afide  till  it  becomes  fomewhat  ace¬ 
fcent  ;  and  the  whole  acquires  in  a  day  or  iwo  the 
confidence  of  cream  without  feparating  theferum,and 
thus  becomes  an  agreeable  food.  When  thus  prepa¬ 
red,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fame  has  the  property  of 
rennet  in  producing  the  like  change  on  frefh  milk. 

PINGU1N,  or  Penguin,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  palmipedes  ;  diftinguifhed  by  Mr 
Latham  by  the  following  characters.  The  bill  is  ftrong, 
ftrait,  more  or  lefs  bending  towards  the  point,  and  fur¬ 
rowed  cn  the  fides  ;  the  noftrils  are  linear,  and  placed 
in  the  furrows  ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  ftron£ 
fpines,  pointing  backwards ;  the  wings  are  fmall,  very- 
like  fins,  and  covered  with  no  longer  feathers  than  the 
reft  of  the  body,  and  are  ufelefs  in  flight ;  the  body  is. 
clothed  with  thick  fhort  feathers,  having  broad  fhafts, 
and  placed  as  compaCtly  as  the  feales  of  fifhes  ;  the 
legs  are  fhort,  thick,  and  placed  very  near  the  vent ; 
the  toes  are  four,  and  are  all  placed  forwards,  the  in¬ 
terior  are  loofe,  and  the  reft  are  webbed  ;  the  tail  is 
very  ftiff,  confifting  of  broad  fhafts  fcarcely  webbed. 

It  is  agreed  that  Pinguins  are  inhabitants  -jffouthero 
latitudes  only  ;  being,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  found 
only  on  the  coafts  of  South  America  from  Port  Defire 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  and  Frezier  fays  they  are 
found  on  the  weftern  fhore  as  high  as  Conception.  Ia 
Africa  they  feem  to  be  unknown,  except  on  a  fmall 
ifle  neaJ  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  name 
from  them.  They  are  found  in  vaft  numbers  on  land 
during  the  breeding  feafon  ;  for  they  feldom  come  on 
fhore  but  at  that  time ;  they  form  burrows  under 
7  ground 
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JfcfiPin-  ground  like  rabbits ;  and  the  iflc3  they  frequent  are  lation,  as  well  as 
perfe&Iy  undermined  by  them. 

Their  attitude  on  land  is  quite  ered,  and  on  that 
account  they  have  been  compared  by  fome  to  pygmies, 
by  others  to  children  with  white  bibs.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  may  be  driven  like  a  flock  of  fheep.  in 
water  they  are  remarkably  active,  and  fwim  with  vaft 
{Length,  affifted  by  their  wings,  which  ferve  inftead 
of  fins.  Their  food  in  general  is  fifh  ;  not  but  that 
they  will  eat  grafs  like  geefe. 

Mr  Latham  remarks,  that  this  genus  appears  to  hold 
the  fame  place  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  earth 
that  the  awks  do  in  the  northern  ;  and  that,  however 
authors  may  differ  in  opinion  on  this  head,  they  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  one  another.  The  pinguin 
is  never  feen  but  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones 
fouth  of  the  equator,  while  the  awk  only  appeals  on 
the  parallel  latitudes  north  of  the  equator  ;  for  neither 
t>r  thefe  genera  have  yet  been  obferved  within  the  tro¬ 
pics.  Forfter,  in  his  voyage  (vol.  i.  page  92.),  fays,  he 
law  one  for  the  firlt  time  in  lat.  4S.  fouth,  nor  are  they 
ever  met  with  nearer  than  40  degrees  fouth.  Id.  Introd. 

Dijc,  on  Pinguins  y  Comment.  Got.  vol.  3d. 

The  wings  of  the  pinguin  are  f  arcely  any  thing  elfe 
than  mere  fins,  while  the  awk  has  real  wings  and  gills, 
though  they  be  but  finall.  The  former  has  four  toes  on 
each  foot,  the  latter  only  three.  While  fwimming,  the 
pinguin  finks  wholly  above  the  bread,  the  head  and  neck 
only  appearing  out  of  the  water  ;  while  the  awk,  like 
mod  other  birds,  fwims  on  the  furface.  There  are  feveral 
other  peculiarities  which  ferve  to  diftinguiffi  the  two 
genera,  but  what  we  have  mentioned  are  doubtlefs  fuf- 
ficient. 

“  The  bodies  of  the  pinguin  tribe  (fays  our  author) 
r atla  ’  are  commonty  well  a°d  clofely  covered  with  feathers 
Syncpfts.  that  ro  wet  can  penetrate  ;  and  as  they  are  in  general 
exceffively  fat,  thefe  circum dances  united  fecure  them 
from  cold.  They  have  often  been  found  above  700 
leagues  from  land  ;  and  frequently  on  the  mountains 
of  ice,  on  which  they  feem  to  afeend  without  difficul¬ 
ty,  as  the  foies  of  their  feet  aTe  very  rough  and  fuited 
to  the  purpofc  ”  Mr  Latham  enumerates  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  this  genus,  befides  two  varieties  of  the 
black-fcoted  pinguin  or  diomedea. 

1. The  flrd,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  fpecies,  our  au¬ 
thor  calls  the  crejled  pinguin.  The  biids  of  this  fpecies 
are  23  inches  long;  the  bill  h  three  inches  long,  and 
•  of  a  red  colour,  with  a  dark  furrow  running  along  on 
each  fide  to  the  tip  ;  the  upper  mandible  is  curved  at 
the  end,  the  under  is  obtufe  ;  the  irides  are  of  a  dull 
red;  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  fides' are  black.  Over 
each  eye  there  is  a  ftripe  of  pale  yellow  feathers,  which 
lengthens  into  a  creft  behind,  nearly  four  inches  long ; 
the  feathers  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  above  this  flripe, 
are  longer  than  the  reft,  and  ftand  upward,  while  tbofe 
of  the  creft  are  decumbent,  but  can  be  ereded  on 
each  fide  at  plenfure  ;  the  wings,  or  rather  fins,  are 
black  on  the  outfide,  edged  with  white ;  on  the  infide 
they  arc  white  ;  the  breaft  and  ail  the  under  parts  are 
alfo  white  ;  the  legs  are  orange,  and  the  claws  are 
dufky.  The  female  has  a  ftreak  of  pale  yellow  over 
the  eye,  but  it  is  not  prolonged  into  a  creft  behind  as 
in  the  male. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Falkland's  Tflands,  and  was  like- 
wife  met  with  in  Kerguelen’s  Land,  or  Ifle  of  Ddo* 
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r.t  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  nnd  New  Pinguin. 
Holland,  particularly  in  Adventure  Bay.  They  are 
called  hopping  pinguins  and  jumping  jacks ,  from  their 
adion  of  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water,  on  meeting 
with  the  leaft  obftacle,  for  three  or  four  feet  at  lcaft  ; 
and  indeed,  without  any  Teeming  cauie  they  often  do 
the  fame,  appearing  chiefly  to  advance  by  that  means. 

This  fpecies  feems  to  have  a  greater  air  of  livelinefs  in 
its  countenance  than  others,  yet  13  in  fad  a  very  ftu- 
pid  bird,  fo  much  fo  as  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a  ftick  when  on  land.  Forfter  fays 
he  found  them  difficult  to  kill,  and  when  provoked, 
he  adds,  they  ran  at  the  Tailors  in  flocks,  and  pecked 
their  legs,  and  fpoiled  their  clothes.  When  anger¬ 
ed  too  they  ered  their  crefts  in  a  beautiful  manner. 

Thefe  birds  make  their  nefts  among  thofe  of  the  peli¬ 
can  tribe,  living  in  tolerable  harmony  with  them  ;  and 
lay  feldom  more  than  one  egg,  which  is  white,  and 
larger  than  that  of  a  duck.  They  are  moftly  feen 
by  themfelves,  feldom  mixing  with  other  pinguins, 
and  often  met  with  in  great  numbers  on  the  outer 
(bores,  where  they  have  been  bred.  They  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fo  regardlefs  as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand.  The  females  of  this  fpecies  lay  their  eggs 
in  burrows,  which  they  eafily  form  of  themfelves  with 
their  bills,  throwing  out  the  dirt  with  their  feet.  In 
thefe  holes  the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  bare  earth. 

The  general  time  of  fitting  is  in  Odofer;  but  fome 
of  the  fpecies,  efpecially  in  the  colder  pans,  do  not  fit 
till  December,  or  even  January.  How  long  they  fit 
is  not  known. 

2.  The  fccond  fpecies  mentioned  by  Latham  is  the 
patagonian .  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  this  name  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  found  on  that  co  »ft,  hue  alfo  becaufe  it 
exceeds  in  bulk  the  common  pinguins  as  much  as  the 
natives  are  faid  to  do  the  common  race  of  men.  It 
was  firft  difeovered  by  Captain  Maebride,  who  brought 
one  of  them  from  Falkland  Ifiands  off  the  S trait s^of 
Magellan.  The  length  of  the  fluffed  {kin  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  bird  meafured  four  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  body  feemed  to  exceed  that  of  a  fwan.  The 
bill  was  four  isches  and  a  half  long,  {lender,  ftraight, 
bending  on  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible,  with  no 
noftriLs.  The  tongue  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and 
Angularly  armed  with  ftrong  ffiarp  fpikes  pointing 
backwards.  The  plumage  is  moft  remarkable,  the 
feathers  lying  over  one  another  with  the  compadnef* 
of  the  feales  of  a  fifh  ;  their  texture  equally  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  the  {hafts  broad  and  very  thin  ;  the  vanes  un¬ 
webbed  ;  the  head,  throat,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
are  of  a  deep  brown  colour;  from  each  fide  of  the  head 
to  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  are  two  lines 
of  bright  yellow,  broad  above,  narrow  beneath,  and 
uniting  half  way  down  ;  from  thence  the  fame  colour 
widens  towards  the  breaft,  fading  away  till  it  is  loft 
in  pure  white,  of  which  colour  is  the  whole  under  fide 
of  the  body,  a  dulky  line  dividing  it  from  the  colour 
of  the  upper  part.  The  whole  back  is  of  a  very  deep 
afh-coJour,  alaioft  dufl<y  ;  but  the  end  of  each  feathet.  is 
marked  with  a  blue  fpot,  thofe  about  the  jundion  of  the 
wings  larger  and  paler  than  the  others.  The  wings  are 
in  this  fpecies,  as  in  all  the  others,  extreme  lyfhort  fnrefped 
to  the  fize  of  the  bird ;  hang  down,  and  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fins,  whofe  office  they  perform  ;  their  length  is- 
only  14  inches  \  .on  the  outfide  they  are  dufky,and  co¬ 
vered 
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vereiwlth  fcale -like  feathers, or  at  beft,witti  fuch  whole 
(hafts  are  fo  broad  and  flat  as  fcarce  to  he  diftinguifhed 
from  Cedes  j  thofe  on  the  ridge  of  the  wings  confiding 
entirely  of  fhaft  ;  the  larger,  or  quill  feathers,  have 
fome  very  fhort  webs.  The  tail  coniifts  of  30  brown 
feathers,  or  rather  thin  fhafts,  refembling  fplit 
whale-bone  ;  fl  t  on  the  upper  fide,  concave  on  the 
under,  and  the  webs  fhort,  unconneaed,  and  briftly. 
From  the  knees  to  the  end  of  the  claws  fix  inches, 
covered  with  flrong  pentangular  bhek  feales  ;  the  fore 
toe  fcarce  an  inch  long,  and  the  others  fo  remarkably 
fhort,  as  to  evince  the  neceflity  of  that  ftrength  of  the 
tail,  which  feems  intended  as  a  fupport  to  the  bird  in 
its  ereff  attitude  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
woodpecker  is  when  it  clings  to  the  fides  of  trees  : 
between  the  toes  is  a  flrong  femilunar  membrane,  con¬ 
tinued  up  even  part  of  the  claws  ;  the  middle  claw  is 
near  an  inch  long,  and  the  Inner  edge  very  lharp  and 
thin  ;  the  interior  toe  is  fmall,  and  placed  very  high. 
The  fkin  is  extremely  tough  and  thick  ;  which,  with 
the  clofenef3  of  the  feathers,  guards  it  effedfually  in 
the  element  wherein  it  is  fo  cocverf  nt. 

This  fpeefes,  which  was,  as  we  have  feen,  firf}:  met 
with  in  Falkland  Iflands,  has  fince  been  feen  in  Kergue¬ 
len’s  Land,  New  Georgia,  and  New  Guinea.  M.  Bou 
gainville  t  aught  one,  which  foon  became  fo  tame  as  to 
follow  and  know  the  perfon  who  had  care  of  it:  it  fed  on 
flefh,  fifh,  and  bread  ;  but  after  a  time  grew  lean,  pined 
away, and  died.  The  chief  food,when  at  large, is  thou  ht 
to  be  fifh  ;  the  remains  of  which,  as  well  ns  crabs,  fhell- 
fifh^and  molufese,  were  found  in  the  flomach  This 
fpecies  is  the  fatted  of  the  tribe ;  and  therefore  mod 
fo  in  January  when  they  moult.  They  are  ftippofed 
to  lay  and  lit  in  Odbober,  They  are  met  with  in  the 
moft  defeated  places  Their  flefh  is  black,  though  not 
very  unpalatable.  This  has  been  confidered  as  a  fuli 
tary  fpecies,  but  has  now  and  then  been  met  with  in 
confiderable  flocks.  They  are  found  in  the  fame  places 
as  the  papuan  pinguins,  and  not  unfrequently  mixed 
with  them  ;  but  in  general  fhow  a  difpofition  of  affo* 
dating  with  their  own  fpecies. 

i  3.  The  third  fpecies  is  denominated  papuan .  It  is 
about  feet  long,  being  a  little  bigger  than  that 
which  is  called  the  Cape  Pinguin .  This  fpecies  inha¬ 
bits  the  I  fie  of  Papos,  or  New  Guinea:  and  has  been 
met  with  at  Falkland  Ifles  and  Kerguelen’s  Land;  it 
is  often  found  among  the  p .tagonian  pinguins. 

4.  The  antar&ic  pinguin  is  about  *5  inches  long, 
and  weighs  about  ii|  pounds.  The  bill  is  upwards 
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covered  with  pinpuins  End  fhagg  ;  the  firft  moft  pro- 
babiy  of  this  fort.”  r 

5*  For  the  black-focted  pinguin,  or  ciomedea  demer- 
fa,  fee  Djomedea. 

6.  The  magellanJc  fpecies  ia  about  the  fize  of  the 
antardic  pinguin.  They  are  about  2  feet  and  fome- 
times  2{-  feet  long,  and  weigh  1 1  pounds.  The  bill  is 
black,  having  a  tratfverfe  band  acrofs  near  its  tip  ;  the 
head  and  neck,  are  black,  except  a  few  markings  here 
and  there ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are 
of  the  fame  colour  ;  the  under  parts  of  both  are  white 
from  the  bread:,  except  a  narrow  band  of  black  palling 
at  a  little  diftance  within  the  white  on  the  bread,  and 
downwards  on  each  fide,  beneath  the  wirg.s  quite  to 
the  thighs  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  irregular¬ 
ly  fpotted  on  t  e  thighs;  and  the  claws  are  black. 
This  fpecies,  which  is  very  numerous,  inhabits  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Staten  Land, Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
Falkland  iflands.  Far  from  Leing  timid,  thefe  birds 
will  often  attack  a  man  and  peck  his  legs.  As  food 
they  are  not  at  all  unpalatable.  They  often  mix  with 
fea-wolves  among  the  rufhep,  burrowing  in  holes  like 
a  fox.  They  fwim  with  prodigious  fwiftnefs.  They 
lay  their  eggs  in  coliedive  bodies,  reforting  in  incre¬ 
dible  numbers  to  certain  fpots,  which  their  long  refi- 
dence  has  freed  from  grafs,  and  to  which  were  given 
the  n^me  of  towns. — Penrofe  obferves,  that  they  corn- 
Pofrd  their  nefts  of  mud,  a  foot  in  height,  and  placed  as 
•near  one  another  as  may  be.  It  is  pofiible  that  they 
may  have  different  ways  of  nefting,  according  to  the 
pla- e*  they  inhabit;  cr  perhaps  the  manners^  of  this 
may  be  blended  with  thofe  of  another.  “  Here,  (fayg 
he,  i  e.  m  the  places  they  frequent),  during  the  breed- 
ing  feafon,  we  were  prefented  with  a  fight  which  con¬ 
veyed  a  moft  dreary,  and  I  may  fay  awful,  idea  of  the 
defertion  of  thefe  iflands  by  the  human  fpecies a 
general  ftillnefs  prevailed  in  thtfe  towns  ;  and  whene¬ 
ver  we  took  our  walks  among  them,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  ourfelves  with  eggs,  we  were  regarded  indeed 


with  fide-long  glances,  but  we  carried  no  terror  with  us. 


of  inches  long;  the  upper  p  irts  of  the  body  are 
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black,  the  under  are  gloffy  white;  beneath  the  chin 
there  is  a  narrow  ftreak  of  a  blackilh  colour,  pafiing 
backward  towards  the  hind  head,  a  little  hent  -bout 
the  legion  of  the  ears;  the  wing3  are  much  the  fame 
s\s  in  the  other  fpecies  ;  the  tail  is  cuneiform;  the  fea¬ 
thers,  or  rather  briftles,  of  which  it  is  eompofed  are 
black  and  in  number  32  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  fLfh  colour, 
and  the  foies  of  the  feet  are  black. 

“  Thia  fpecies  (fays  Latham)  inhabits  the  fouth  fea, 
from  48  degrees  to  the  antar&ic  c‘rcle  ;  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  on  the  ice  mountains  and  iflands,  on 
which  it  afeends  ;  it  is  a  pretty  numerous  fpecies.  Our 
lafl  voyagers  found  them  in  plenty  in  the  ifle  of  l)e- 
folation.  And  it  was  olferved,  that  in  an  ifland  they 

the  rocks  were  almoil 


‘  The  eggs  are  lather  larger  than  thofe  of  a  goofe, 
and  laid  in  pairs.  When  we  took  them  once,  and 
fomttimes  twice  in  a  feafon,  they  were  as  often  repla¬ 
ced  by  the  birds ;  but  prudence  would  net  permit  us 
to  plunder  too  far,  left  a  future  fupply  in  the  next 
year’s  brood  might  be  prevented.”  They  lay  fome 
time  in  November,  drivirtg  away  the  albatroffes,  which 
have  hatched  their  young  in  turn  before  them.  The 
eggs  were  thought  palatable  food,  and  were  prefeived 
good  for  three  or  four  months. 

7.  The  collared  piaguin  is  a  very  little  lefs  than  the 
papuan, being  f  8  inches  long.  The  bill,  which  is  black, 
is  iimilar  to  that  of  the  paUgonian  pinguin  ;  the  irides 
are  Mack  ;  the  eye  is  furrounded  with  a  bare  Ikin  of  a 
blood  colour,  of  an  oval  Ihape,  and  three  times  as  large 
as  the  eye  ltfelf ;  the  head,  thro  t,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  Tides,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  all  black  ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  belly,  and  thighs,  are 
white,  extending  round  the  neck,  where  the  white  be¬ 
gins,  like  a  collar,  except  that  it  does  not  quite  meet 
at  the  back  part ;  the  legs  are  black. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  New  Guinea.  It  was  alfo 


it  was 

touched  at,  not  greatly  diftant 


feen  by  Dr  Fofter  near  Kerguelen’s  Land  ;  and  again 
on  two  ifles  adjoining  to  the  ifland  of  South  Geor¬ 
gia. 
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8.  For  the  red-footed  pInguin,or  phaeton  demerfus, 
fee  Phaeton. 

j  *  p.  The  fmall y  dr,  as  Latham  calls  it,  the  little  pinguin , 
js  about  the  fize  of  a  teal,  bit- nr  1  5  Inches  long.  The 
hill,  which  is  of  a  dtiffey  colour,  is  about  i^-  long,  and 
lhaped  like  that  of  the  phaeton  demerfus  ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  (  ird  from  the  head  to  the  tail  appear  to 
be  of  a  cinereous  blue  colour,  of  which  colour  are  the 
ends  of  the  feathers  ;  the  bafe  of  them,  however,  is 
brown  black,  and  the  fhafts  of  each  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  under  parts  from  chin  to  vent  art  white  ;  the 
wings  are  dulky  above  and  white  i  entath  ;  the  tail, 
which  is  exceedingly  ihort,  confide  of  16  11  f F  feathers! 
which  are  fcarcdy  perceptible;  the  le^s  are  of  a  dull 
red  colour ;  the  webs  are  dufky,  and  the  claws  are 
black. 

This  fpecies  is  pretty  commonly  found  among  the 
rocks  on  the  fouthern  parts  of  New  Zealand,  hut  they 
rre  mod  frequent  at  Dulky  Bay.  They  make  deep 
burrows  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  in  which  they  lay 
them  eggs:  thefe  holes  are  fo  thick  in  f  me  parts, 
that  a  perfon  is  fcarcdy  able  to  walk  three  or  four  Heps 
without  falling  into  one  of  them  up  to  the  knees.  The 
inhabitants  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  bound  kill  them  with 
flick  ,  and,  after  Ikinning  them,  efteem  the  flefli  as 
good  food.  They  are  known  at  New  Zealand  by  the 
name  cfhrora.—"  Thefe  birds  (fays  Latham),  1  have 
found  to  vary  both  in  fize  and  colour  :  fume  are  much 
fm  Her  than  others,  quite  Hack  above,  and  meafnre 
only  13  inches  in  length  ;  others  are  rather  larger,  and 
of  a  glam  lead-colour  on  the  upper  parts, and  the  wings 
black,  though  all  are  white,  or  nearly  fo,  beneath. 

The  legs  in  thefe  two  la  ft  are  marked  with  black  at 
the  ends  of  the  toes  ;  and  the  claws  are  black.” 

PINION,  in  mechanics,  an  arbor,  or  fpindle,  in 
the  body  whereof  are  feveral  notches,  which  catch  the 
teeth  of  a  wheel  that  ferves  to  turn  it  round,  or  it  is  a 
leffer  wheel  that  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger. 

PINK,  a  name  given  to  a  fhip  with  a  very  narrow 
ftern  ;  whence  all  vcfTels,  however  fmall,  whofc  fterns 
are  faftuoned  in  this  manner,  are  called  pink  famed . 

Pink,  in  botany.  See  Dianthus. 

CCCXPir  1  PfNN A,  in  zoology;  a  genus  belonging  to  the  or- 
oc r  of  vermes  teftacea.  See  Mytilus,  n°  6.  The 
animal  is  a  Hug.  The  fheil  is  bivalve,  fragile,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  beard  ;  gapes  at  one  end  ;  the  valves 
hinge  without  a  tooth.  They  inhabit  'the-  coafh  of 
Provence,  Italy,  and  the  Indian  ocean.  The  hrgefl 
and  moil  remarkable  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  It  is  blind,  as  are  all  of  the  genus ;  but  fur- 
nifhed  with  very  ftrong  calcareous  valves.  The  fcuttle- 
fifh  ( fepia ),  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  fea,  is  a  dead¬ 
ly  foe  to  this  animal  ;  as  foon  as  the  pinna  opens  its 
fh^ll>  he  rufhes  upon  her  like  a  lion  ;  and  would  always 
devour  her,*  but  for  another  animal  whom  fhe  proteds 
within  her  fhell,  and  from  whom  in  return  fne  re¬ 
ceives  very  important  fervices.  it  is  an  animal  of  the 
cri’b  kind  (fee  Cancer,  15.),  naked  like  the  her¬ 
mit,  and  very  quick Lighted.  This  cancer  or  crab  the 
pinna  receives  into  her  covering  ;  and  when  (he  opens 
her  valves  in  queft  of  food,  lets  him  out  to  look  for 
prey.  During  this  the  fcuttle  fifh  approaches  5  the 
crab  returns  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  and  anxiety  to  his 
holKf ,  who  being  thus  wafned  of  the  danger  (huts 
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clou,  obferver  pr  Haffelquift,  In  his  voyage  towards 
i  aieltiue,  beheld  this  curious  phenomenon,  which  tho’  ^ 
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her  doors,  aad  keeps  cut  the  enemy.  That  very  faga. 


well  known  to  the  ancients  had  efcaped  the  moderns 
Ari..otle  [Hift.  hb.  5.  c.  15.)  relates,  that  the  pinna 
kept  a  guard  to  watch  for  her:  That  there  grew  to  the 
mouth  ot  the  pinna  a  fmall  animal,  having  claws,  and 
fevving  as  a  caterer,  which  was  like  a  crab,  and  was 
called  the pumophylar.  Pliny  (lib.  9.  51.)  fays,  the 
fmalleft  of  all  the  kinds  is  called  the  pmnoteres,  and 
therefore  hahle  to  injury  ;  this  has  the  prudence  to 
nice  itfelf  in  the  (hells  of  oyfters.  Again,  lib.  9.  66 
he  fays,  the  pinna  is  of  the  genus  of  (hell  filh  ;  it  is' 
produced  in  muddy  waters,  always  ereft,  nor  ever 
without  a  companion,  which  feme  call  the  pinnoteres, 
others  th e  pinnopby/ax.  This  fometimes  is  a  fn.all  fquili 
iometimes  a  crab,  that  follows  the  pinna  for  the  fake 
of  food.  The  pinna,  upon  opening  its  (hell,  expofes- 
itldf  as  a  prey  to  the  fmalleft  kind  of  fifties;  for  they 
immediately  ftauit  her,  and,  growing  [.older  upon 
finding  no  refinance,  venture  in.  The  guard  wat  -liing 
rts  time  gives  notice  by  a  bite  ;  upon  which  the  pinna, 
dofing  its  (hell,  (huts  in,  kills,  and  gives  part  of  what.  ■ 
evtr  happens  to  be  there  to  its  companion. 

The  pi  na  and  the  crab  together  dwell, 

For  mutual  fuccour,  in  one  common  ftieil. 
hey  both  to  gain  a  livelihood  combine ; 

That  takes  the  prey,  when  this  has  given  the  fi  m. 

From  hence  this  crab,  above  his  fellows  fam’d,  * 

L)  ancient  Greeks  was  pinnoteres  nam’d. — Oppian* 

The  pinnte  m  rime  differ  lefs  frsm  mufdes  in  the 
flze  of  their  ^ells  than  in  the  finenefs  and  number  of 
certain  brown  threais  which  attach  them  to  the  rocks, 
ho  d  them  in  a  fixed  fituation,  fecure  them  from  the 
rolling  of  the  waves,  efpecially  in  tempefts,  and 
them  in  laying  hold  of  flime.  See  Mytilus,  p.  6ii. 
note  (b)  Thefe  threads,  fays  Rondelet,  are  as  fine, 
compared  with  thofe  of  mnfcles,  as  the  fined  flax  is 
compared  with  tow.  M.  de  Reaumur  fays,  that  thefe 
threads  are  nearly  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  filk  from  the 
(ilk- worm,  and  hence  he  calls  them  the  Jilk-worm  cf 
the  fea.  Stuffs,  and  feveral  kinds  of  beautiful  manu¬ 
facture,  are  made  of  thefe  threads  at  Palermo  ;  in 
m  .ny  place*  they  are  the  chief  objeft  of  filhing,  and 
become  a  filk  proper  for  many  purpofes.  It  requires 
a  confiderable  number  of  the  pinme  marina  for 
one  pair  of  flockings.  Nothing  can  equal  the  deli- 
cacy  of  this  fingular  thread.  It  is  fo  fine,  that  a  pair 
of  dockings  made  of  it  can  be  eafily  contained  in  a 
lnuii-box  of  an  ordinary  fize.  In  1754,  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  dockings  of  thefe  materials  was  prefented  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  which,  notwithstanding  their  ex¬ 
treme  finenefs,  fecured  the  leg  1  oth  from  void  and  heat. 

A  robe  of  the  fame  fingular  materials  was  the  gift  of 
the  Roman  emperor  to  the  Satraps  of  Armenia.  See 
Procopius  de  Edf  lib.  3.  c.  1.  A  great  many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  employed  in  manufatfuring  thefe  thread, 
into  various  (luffs  at  Palermo  and  other  places. 

The  men  who  are  employed  in  hiking  up  the  pinna 
marina,  inform  us,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  break  the 
tuft  ot  threads.  They  are  filhed  up  at  Toulon,  from 
the  depth  of  1  j,  20,  and  fometimes  more  than  30 
feet,  with  an  inftrument  called  a  cramp.  This  is  a 
kind  of  fork  of  iron,  of  which  the  prongs  are  perpen 
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about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  there  13  a  fpnee  between 
them  of  about  fix  inches  ;  the  length  of  the  handle  is 
„  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  water  ;  the  pinnae 
are  feized,  feparated  from  the  rock,  and  raifed  to  the 
furface  by  means  of  this  infirument.  The  tuft  of  filk 
ifTues  directly  from  the  body  of  the  animal;  it  comes 
from  the  fhcll  at  the  place  where  it  opens,  about  four 
or  five  inches  from  the  fummit  or  point  in  the  large 
pinnae. 

M.  de  Reaumur,  Mem .  de  l'  Acad,  des  Sciences ,  1711, 
page  216,  and  1717,  page  177,  confiders  the  pinna 
as  the  mod  proper  of  all  fhell-fifh  to  elucidate  the  for¬ 
mation  of  pearls.  It  produces  many  of  them  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  as  grey  or  lead  coloured,  red,  and  fome 
of  a  blackiih  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  a  pear. 

M.  dbArgtnville  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  the  pin¬ 
nae  :  1 fL  The  large  kind,  which  are  red  within,  and 
which  have  reddifh  mother-of-pearl,  fimilar  to  the  fub- 
fiance  of  the  fhell  itfelf.  There  are  of  thofe  {hells 
which  weigh  near  15  pounds, 
the  Venetians. 

2 d,  The  frr.aller  kind.  Some  of  thefe  are  flender, 
papyraceous ,  of  the  colour  of  horn,  a  little  ftiaded 
with  p  ile  red. 

3 d,  The  kind  called  perna.  Thefe  are  adorned  with 
points  in  the  channels  of  their  fliell  ;  but  what  is  very 
fingnlar,  the  edges  of  the  fhell  are  thicker  at  the  open¬ 
ings  than  at  the  joining  of  the  valves. 

The  animal  which  lodges  in  the  pinna  marina  rare¬ 
ly  fhows  itfelf,  becaufe  the  valves  are  feldom  opened. 
Its  head  is  below,  its  largeft  extremity  oppofite  ;  it  is 
kept  in  the  fhcll  by  four  vigorous  mufcles,  placed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  valves  ;  the  fhcll  has  no  hinges, 
but  a  fiat  and  black ifh  ligament,  which  is  equal  in 
length  to  one-half  of  the  fhcll.  See  Pinnoterus  and 
Pearl. 

PINNACE,  a  fmall  vefiel  navigated  with  oars  and 
fails,  and  having  generally  two  mails,  which  are  rig¬ 
ged  like  thofe  of  a  fchooner. 

Pinnace  is  aifo  a  boatufually  rowed  with  eight  oars. 
See  the  article  Boat. 

PINNACLE,  in  archite&ure,  the  top  or  roof  of 
an  houfe,  terminating  in  a  point.  This  kind  of  roof 
among  the  ancients  was  appropriated  to  temples ; 
their  ordinary  roofs  were  all  fiat,  or  made  in  the  plat¬ 
form  way. 

PINNATED  leaves,  in  botany.  See  Botany, 
p.445.  n°  232. 

PINNATIFTD,  do.  p.  442.  n°  103. 

PINNOTERUS,  or  Pinnophylax, 
crab-fifh,  furnifhed  with  very  good  eyes, 
be  the  companion  of  the  pinna  marina 
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and  lodge  together  in  the  fame  fhell,  which  belongs  to 
the  latter.  When  it  has  occafion  to  eat,  it  opens  its 
valves,  and  fends  out  its  faithful  purveyor  to  procure 
food.  If  during  their  la’  our  the  pinnoterus  perceives 
the  polypus,  it  immediately  returns  to  warn  its  blind 
frien  1  of  the  danger,  when,  by  fhutting  its  valves,  it 
efeupes  the  rage  of  its  enemy ;  but  when  the  pinno¬ 
terus  loads  itfelf  with  booty  without  moleftation,  it 
makes  a  gentle  noife  at  the  opening  of  the  fhell,  and 
when  admitted  the  two  friends  feafl  on  the  fruits  of  its 
induftiy.  See  Pinna,  See. 

PINT  ( pinta ),  a  vefiel,  or  meafure,  ufed  in  efii- 
oaating  the  quantity  of  liquids,  and  even  fometimes  of 


dry  th’nge.*— Budseus  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek 
trivS-ce  •  others  from  the  German  pint,  a  little  meafure 
of  wine  ;  Nicod  from  the  Greek  “  to  drink.” 

The  EngtiJJj  pint  is  twofold  ;  the  one  for  wine-mea- 
fure,  the  other  for  beer  and  ale- meafure.  See  Me  A* 

SURF. 

PINTADA,  a  fpecies  of  Procellaria. 
PINTLES,  certain  pints  or  hooks  failencd  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  rudder,  with  their  points  down¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  enter  into,  and  rell  upon,  the  goo  ' 
gings ,  fixed  in  the  ftern-poft,  to  hang  the  rudder.  Sec 
Helm. 

PiNTOR  (Peter),  born  at  Valenti*  in  Spain,  in 
the  year  1420,  was  phyfieian  to  Alexander  VI.  whom 
he  followed  to  Rome,  where  he  pradtifed  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  has  left  behind  him  two  performances  of 
confiderable  merit,  1.  Aggregator  Sententiarum  Doflorum 
de  Curatione  in  Pejlilcntia ,  printed  at  Rome  1499,  in  fo¬ 
lio.  2.  De  Morbo  Fee  do  iff  Occult  0  his  Femporilus  Af- 
This  is  the  ajlura  of  JbgtntU  See.  printed  at  Rome,  1500,  in  4to,  black  let¬ 
ter  ;  a  Look  extremely  fcarce,  unknown  to  Lnifini  and 
Aftruc,  and  which  traces  the  venereal  difeafe  to  the 
year  1496.  Pintor  died  at  Rome  in  1 503,  aged  83 
years. 

PINTURICCIO  (Bernardino),  a  celebrated  Ita¬ 
lian  painter,  born  at  Perufia  in  1454.  wa3 
difciple  of  Peter  Perugino.  under  whom  he  became  fo 
good  an  artift,  that  he  employed  him  on  many  occa* 
fions  as  hi$  afiiliant  He  principally  painted  hiflory 
and  grotr  fque  ;  but  he  alfo  excelled  in  portraits,  among 
which  thofe  of  pope  Pius  II.  and  Innocent  VIII. 
of  Giulia  Farnefe,  Caefar  Borgia,  and  queen  ifabella 
of  Spain,  are  particularly  diflinguifhed.  The  mofi: 
memorable  performance  of  Pinturiccio  is  thehiflory  of 
Pius  II.  painted  in  ten  compartments  in  the  hiflory  of 
Siena  ;  in  which  undertaking,  R-iphael,  then  a  young 
man,  and  bred  under  the  fame  mafter,  affified  him  fo 
far  as  to  {ketch  out  cartoons  of  many  parts  of  the  com- 
polition.  The  flory  of  his  death  is  worth  relating, 
efpecially  as  it  iliuftrates  his  character.  The  la  it  work 
he  was  engaged  in  was  a  Nativity  for  the  monaftery 
of  St  Francis  at  Siena  :  the  monks  accommodated  him 
with  a  chamber  to  work  in,  which  they  cleared  of  ail 
the  furniture,  except  cne  old  trunk  or  cheft  that  ap¬ 
peared  too  rotten  to  move  ;  but  Pinturiccio,  naturally 
pofitive  and  peevifn,  infilling  on  its  being  taken  away, 
the  monks,  willing  to  gratify  him,  compl  ed.  It  was 
no  fooner  ilirred  than  one  of  the  planks  burfling,  out 
turn!  led  500  pieces  of  gold,  which  had  been  fecreted 
there  for  many  years.  The  monks  were  overjoyed  at 
finding  this  treafu're,  and  the, painter  proportionably 
mortified  at  lofing  his  chance  of  the  difeovery  by  his 
indifereet  obflinacy  :  k  afftdled  his  fpirits  fo  much 
that  he  furvived  but  a  few  months,  and  it  was  general¬ 
ly  confi  ! ered  as  the  caufe  of  hi3  death. 

PINUS,  the  Pine-tree  ;  a  genus  of  the  monodel- 
phia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  pine-tree  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has 
been  deferibed  and  celebrated  both  by  their  philofo- 
phers  and  poets.  Pliny  enumerates  no  lefs  .than  fix 
fpecies  of  trees  of  this  genus  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil  both  in  his  Eclogues,  his  Georgies,  and  his 
JEneid  ;  by  Horace  in  his  Odes  ;  by  Ovid  in  his  Me- 
tamorphofes  ;  by  Statius;  and  by  Catullus,  Sec.  Ma- 
crobiua  relates  a  pleafant  anecdote  concerning  the  cones 


is  a  kind  of 
It  is  faid  to 
7'hey 
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j  °r  P-ns-tree*,  which  in  common  language  were  called 
poma  pmea ,  “  pineapples.”  There  lived  in  the  Au- 
gultan  age  one  Vatinius,  who  by  fome  means  had  ir¬ 
ritated  the  Roman  people  fo  much  that  they  pelted 
him  with  (tones.  When  he  entertained  them  with 
gladiators,  to  lave  himfelf  from  fuch  treatment  for  the 
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3.  The  rubra ,  commonly  called  the  Scot,  fir  or  tint. 

commnn  tnrmi  -rkrmt  C _ 1  .  * 


future,  he  procured  an  edift  from  hVe  Rs  thaVn  T?  ?"g°  in  the  Weft  Indies;  and  thence  con. 


*  Satura. 
lib.  a. 
cap.  6. 


f  Ub.  r3. 

Ep.  1 $. 


perfon  (hould  throw  any  thing  but  apple*  in  the  am- 
phitheatre.  It  accidentally  happened  that  at  this  time 
Cafcelhus,  eminent  for  his  wit  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
the  law,  wasconfulted  on  the  queftion,  whether  a  pine¬ 
apple  (the  cone  of  the  pine)  was  legally  included  in 
the  term  p»mum,  “  an  apple?”  It  is  an  apple  (faid 
he)  if  you  intend  to  fling  it  at  Vatinius*.  A  deci- 
fion  by  which  the  edift  in  his  favour  did  not  much 
mend  his  fituation  :  for  Martial  reprefents  it  danger¬ 
ous  to  come  under  this  tree,  becatife  the  cones  in  his 
time  were  of  fo  great  a  fi/.e  and  weight,  probably  en¬ 
larged  by  cultivation  for  ages. 

Nuces  Pine*. 

Pomafumus  Cybeles  :  procul  hmc  difeede ,  viator, 

P/e  cadat  tn  miferum  nojlra  ruina  caput  ■j'. 

There  are  generally  reckoned  14  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are  thefe  following  : 

1.  I  he  pmea,  pineajler ,  or  wild  pine,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  mountains  in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
It  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  tree;  the  branches  ex- 
tend  to  a  confiderable  diftance;  and  whde  the  treea 
are  young,  they  are  fully  garnifhed  with  leaves,  efpe- 
cially  where  they  are  not  fo  clofe  as  to  exclude  the  air 
from  thofe  within  ;  but  as  they  advance  in  age,  the 
branches  appear  naked,  and  all  tbofe  which  are  fituated 
below  become  unfightly  in  a  few  years;  for  which  rea- 


It  is  common  throughout  Scotian^  wV/nTel, TaC; 

though  it  18  alfo  found  in  moft  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  M.  du  Hamel,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
bciences,mentions  his  having  received  fome  feeds  of  it 
from  St  Domingo  in  the  Weft  Indies;  and  thence  con. 
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fon2  thrzz:zrcb  ]1 in  -than  th^conTs 

2.  I  ne  pinus  pineay  or  flone  Dine,  ta  a  tall  k.,1 - r  i  r  *  r  P 


2.  x  tie  pinus  pmea ,  or  ftone  pine,  1*3  a  tall  ever¬ 
green  tree,  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  delights 
in  a  Tandy  loam,  though  like  moft  others  it  wi.'l 
grow  well  in  almoft  any  land.  Refpeaing  the  ufes 
ot  this  fpecies,  Hanbury  tells  us  that  “  the  ker¬ 
nels  are  eatable,  and  by  many  preferred  to  almonds. 
In  Italy  they  are  ferved  up  at  table  in  their  deferts. 
—  I  hey  are  exceeding  wholeforae,  being  good  for 


frigid,  and  torrid  zones.  The  wood  of  this  tree  it 
the  red  or  yellow  deal  which  is  the  moft  durable  of 
any  of  the  kinds  yet  known.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  much  (horter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  former 
^>rt,  of  a  greyilh  colour,  growing  two  out  of  one 
Iheath ;  the  cones  are  fmall,  pyramidal,  and  end  in 

arerrfman°lnU!  theyareof  a  hSht  colour,  and  the  feeds 

4.  The  pinus  pice  a,  or  yew-leaved  fir,  is  *  tall  ever- 
green  and  a  native  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

I  his  fpece.  includes  thefilver  fir  and  the  balm  of  Gi. 

lerad»rr‘  rhe  firft  of  thefe  is  a  no:1e  upright  tree 
Mr  Mar  (ham  fays,  “  The  tailed  trees  I  have  feen  were 
lpriice  and  filver  firs  in  the  valleys  in  Switzerland.  I 
aw  feveral  firs  in  the  dockyards  in  Venice  40  yards 
long;  and  one  of  39  yards  was  r  8  in.  lies  diameter  at  the 
mall  end.  I  was  told  they  came  from  Switzerland.” 

l  he  branches  are  not  very  numerous,  and  the  bark  Treaty,*, 
is  lmooth  and  delicate.  The  leaves  glow  finely  on  the  Plant!"S  anS 
branches,  and  their  ends  are  (lightly  indented.  Their  °rnr,.m‘"tal 
upper  furface  is  of  a  fine  ilrong  green  colour,  and  their  " 
ZZZ  an  °rna,mcn,t  °;  tWO  wh;te  i-'nes  running 

whfrh  r|fe  °?  T Z  thc  raidnb;  °n  account  of 
which  filvery  look  this  fort  is  called  the  filver  fir.  The 

cones  are  large,  and  grow  ered  ;  and,  when  the  warm 

weather  comes  on,  they  foon  (h;d  their  feeds  ;  which 

(hould  be  a  caution  to  all  who  wilh  to  raife  this  plant 

tO  ITat  Cnnei'  *-1 _ 1.  L  if  $ 


The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  has  of  all  the  f arts  been  moft 
coveted,  on  account  of  the  great  fragrance  of  its  leaves: 
though  this  is  not  its  only  good  property  :  for  it  is  « 
very  beautiful  tree,  naturally  of  an  upright  growth, 
and  the  branches  are  fo  ornamented  with  their  balmy  ' 
leaves,  as  to  exceed  any  of  the  other  forts  in  beauty. 

he  leaves,  which  are  very  clofely  fet  on  the  branches, 
are  broad  ;  and  their  ends  are  indented.  Their  upper 


coughs,  colds  confumptions,  *c.  hXt  ^  7^ 

only  this  tree  deferves  to  be  propagated  ”  Hanbo™  and  j  £attlly>  18  °<  a  fine  d  irk -green  colour, 
continues  :  «  It  may  be  veryPpropfr  here  to  take  no  riblen.r^Y  ^i"^  !'T  on  Pach  Me  the  mid- 
t,ce  of  a  very  great  and  dangerous  miftake  Mr  Miller  leaves  when'  b’uiTefare  ve^^finely  fcemeT  ^ 
has  committed,  by  faying,  under  this  article  of  (tone-  buds,  which  fwell  ir  the  anr  ln  r  ?e  5  ^  tHe 
pine,  that  feeds  kept  in  the  cones  will  be  good  and  (hoot,  are  very  ornamental  all  the.next  -vear’8 

grow  if  they  are  fown  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  and  of  a  fine  brown  colour-  and  from  ?h  r*T  tUrg,‘d» 
cones  have  been  gathered  from  the  trees  •  whereas  the  a  kin  I  nf  *  lour  and  from  thefe  alfo  exudes 

(<«!.  of  .hi.  fortf  ktpt  in  <f^ 

oii't.  are  never  ornnrl  »-  _  i  _  .  .  h  /•  I  ne  tree  being  wounded  m 


ou.t,  are  never  good  after  the  firft  year;  and  though 
fometimss  a  few  plants  will  come  up  from  the  feeds 
that  are  kept  in  the  cones  for  two  years  before,  yet 
this  is  but  feldom  ;  neither  muft  a  tenth  part  of  acrop 
be  expected.  This  caution  is  the  more  neceflary,  as 
feveral  gentlemen  who  had  cones,  upon  readme  Mr 


'  °  au k:  wuiinjCu  111 

any  part,  emits  plenty  of  this  turpentine;  and  Hanbu. 
ry  fays,  «  it  u  fuppoftd  by  many  to  be  the  fort  from 
whence  the  balm  of  Gilead  is  taken,  which  occafions 
tins  tree  being  fo  called.  But  this  is  a  miftake;  tor 
the  true  bilm  of  Gilead  is  taken  from  a  k  nd  of  tere. 

r  UUl?,h.I  am  ,.nf0rmeJ>  that  what  has  been 


Milled  book,  and  finding  the  feeds  would  taife  no  Mi  ™  ZZZ ZZrTo  E*  ^ 

damage  when  kept  there,  deferred  the  work  for  a  from  America  (where  ,t  growsnTturalv  tW 
feafon  or  two,  when  they  thought  they  (hould  have  fold  in  the  (hops  for  tl.e  true  fort  ”  Y  ’  °f‘eB 

more  conven.ency  either  of  men  or  ground  for  their  The  filver  fir  is  very  hardy,  and  will  ^v  • 

purpofe  ;  and  were  afterwards  wholly  difappomted,  no  foil  or  fituation,  hut  always  inak!s  thTfreaieft  n*"  “7 

tSZSHS&Jr  * bjr  fpoiw  ",  rIf,'“7  «*,  TW  W-  .f  oLs 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  II.  planted  m  deep,  rich,  good  earth;  nor  will  it  live  long 

5  ^  ia 
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The  foil  may  be  a  black  mould,  or  of  a  half  an  inch  long  ;  and  the  fcales  are  loofely  arranged. 


Ibid. 


in  any  other. 

'  fandy  nature,  if  it  be  deep  enough,  and  if  the  roots 
have  room  enough  to  ftrike  freely. 

5.  The  pinus  abies ,  or  European  fpruce  fir,  a  native 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  includes 
the  Norway  fpruce  and  long-coned  Cornifh  fir.  Uhe 
former  of  thefe  is  a  tree  of  as  much  beauty  while  grow¬ 
ing  as  its  timber  is  valuable  when  propagated  on  that 
account.  Its  growth  is  naturally  like  the  filver,  up¬ 
right  :  and  the  height  it  will  afpire  to  may  be  eafily 
conceived,  when  we  fay  that  the  white  deal,  fo  much 
coveted  by  the  joiners,  &c.  is  the  wood  of  this  tree  ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  fatiefy  the  curious  reader  to  know, 
that  from  this  fir  pitch  is  drawn.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
dark-green  colour ;  they  Hand  fingly  on  the  branches, 
but  the  younger  (hoots  are  very  clofely  garnifhed  with 
them.  They  are  very  narrow  ;  their  ends  are  pointed  ; 
and  they  are  poffeffed  of  fuch  beauties  as  to  excite  ad¬ 
miration.  The  cones  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
hang  downwards. 

The  better  the  foil  is,  the  fatter  will  the  fpruce  fir 
grow,  though  it  will  thrive  very  well  in  molt  of  our 
Englifh  lands.  In  ttrong  loamy  earth  it  makes  a  fur- 
prifing  progrefs;  and  it  delights  in  frefhland  of  all  forts, 
which  never  has  been  worn  out  by  ploughing,  &c. 
though  it  be  ever  fo  poor.  The  long-coned  Cornifh  fir 
differs  fcarcely  in  any  refpe&  from  the  Norway  fpruce, 
except  that  the  leaves  and  the  cones  are  larger. 

6.  The  pinus  Canadenfis ,  American  or  Newfound¬ 
land  fpruce  fir,  a  native  of  Canada,  Pennfylvania,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America,  includes  three  varieties. 
The  white  Newfoundland  fpruce,  the  red  Newfound¬ 
land  fpruce,  and  the  black  Newfoundland  fpruce. 
Thefe,  however,  differ  fo  little,  that  one  defeription  is 
common  to  them  all.  They  are  of  a  genteel  upright 
growth,  though  they  do  not  (hoot  fo  freely  or  grow 
fo  faft  with  us  as  the  Norway  fpiuce.  The  leaves  are 
of  the  fame  green,  and  garnifh  the  branches  in  the  fame 
beautiful  manner  as  thole  of  thatfpecies;  only  they  are 
narrower,  fhorter,  and  ftand  clofer.  The  greateft  dif¬ 
ference  is  obfervable  in  the  cones;  for  thefe  are  no  more 
than  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  fcales  are  clofely 
placed.  In  the  cones,  indeed,  confifts  the  difference 
of  thefe  three  forts  :  thofc  of  the  white  fpecies  are  of 
z  very  light  brown  colour ;  thofe  of  the  red  fpecies 
more  of  a  nut-brown  or  reddifh  colour;  and  thofe  of 
the  bla  k  fpecies  of  a  dark  or  blackifh  colour.  Befides 
this,  there  is  fcarcely  any  material  difference  5  though 
it  is  obfervable,  that  this  trifling  variation  feems  to  be 
pretty  conftant  in  the  plants  raifed  from  the  like  feeds. 
Thefe  forts  will  often  flower,  and  produce  cones  when 
only  about  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  and  indeed  look  then 
very  beautiful :  but  this  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs  in  the 
plant,  which  it  does  not  often  fairly  get  over. 

7.  The  pinus  balfamea ,  or  hemlock  fir,  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada,  pofftffes  as  little  beauty  as  any  of 
theVir  tribe;  though,  being  rather  fcarce  in  proportion, 
it  is  deemed  valuable.  It  is  called  by  fome  the  ye<w- 
leaved  jir>  from  the  refemblance  of  the  leaves  to  thofe 
of  the  yew-tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  low  growth,  with  but 
few  branches;  and  thefe  are  long  and  flender,  and  fpread 
abroad  without  order.  The  leaves  do  not  garnifh  the 
branches  fo  plentifully  as  thofe  of  any  other  fort  of  fir. 
The  cones  arc  very  fmall  and  rounded;  they  are  about 
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We  receive  thefe  cones  from  America,  by  which  we  ~ 
raife  the  plants;  though  this  caution  fliould  be  given  to 
the  planter,  that  this  tree  is  fond  of  raoift  rich  ground, 
and  in  fuch  a  kind  of  foil  will  make  the  greateft  pro¬ 
grefs. 

8.  The  pinus  orientalise  or  oriental  fir,  a  native  of 
the  Eaft,  is  a  low  but  elegaut  tree.  The  leaves  are 
very  fhort,  and  nearly  fquare.  The  fruit  is  exceeding 
fmall,  and  hangs  downward;  and  the  whole  tree  makes 
an  agreeable  variety  with  the  other  kinds. 

9.  The  Jlrobusy  Lord  Weymouth’s  pine,  or  North 
American  white  pine.  This  grows  fometimes  to  the 
height  of  100  feet  and  upwards,  and  is  highly  valued 
on  account  of  its  beauty.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  very 
fmooth  and  delicate,  efpecially  when  young ;  the  leaves 
are  long  and  lender,  five  growing  out  of  one  (heath ; 
the  branches  are  pretty  clofely  garnifhed  with  them, 
and  thus  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  cones  are  long, 
flender,  and  very  loofe,  opening  with  the  firft  warmth 
of  the  fpring  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  gathered  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  fcales  open  and  let  out  the  feeds.  The  wood 
of  this  fort  is  efteemed  for  making  mafts  forfhips.  In 
Queen  Anne’s  time  there  was  a  law  made  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  thefe  trees,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  growth  in  America.  Within  thefe  lad  50  years 
they  have  been  propagated  in  Britain  in  confiderable 
plenty. 

With  refpeft  to  the  culture  of  this  fpecies,  Mr  Han- 
bury,  after  fome  more  general  directions,  continues  thus, 

“  1  have  known  gentlemen,  who,  in  attempting  to 
raife  thefe  trees,  have  feen  the  young  plants  go  off 
without  perceiving  the  caufe  ;  and  the  more  watering 
and  pains  they  have  taktn,  have  found  the  plants  per- 
fift  in  this  way  more  and  more,  to  their  great  mortifi¬ 
cation  and  aftonifhment.  In  the  fpring  following  thefe 
plants  fhould  be  pricked  out  in  beds  half  a  foot  afunder 
each  way  ;  and  here  they  may  ftand  two  years,  when 
they  may  be  either  finally  planted  out,  or  removed  into 
the  nurfery,  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  afunder,  and 
two  feet  in  the  rows.  If  care  has  been  taken  of  them 
in  the  nurfery,  they  may  be  removed  at  a  confiderable 
height  with  great  affurance  of  fuccefs :  for  it  is  much 
eafier  to  make  this  pine  grow  than  any  of  the  other 
forts:  fo  that  where  they  are  wanted  for  ornament  iiv 
parks,  open  places,  &c.  a  fhow  of  them  may  be  made  in 
a  little  time. 

“  The  foil  the  Weymouth  pine  delights  in  raoft  is 
a  fandy  loam;  but  it  likes  other  foils  of  an  inferior  na¬ 
ture:  and  although  it  is  not  generally  to  be  planted  on 
all  lands  like  the  Scotch  fir,  yet  1  have  feen  it  luxuri¬ 
ant  and  healthy,  making  ttrong  (hoots,  on  blue  and  red 
clays,  and  other  forts  of  ttrong  ground.  On  ftony  and 
and  flaty  ground,  likewife,  I  have  feen  fome  very  fine 
trees  ;  fo  that  I  believe  whoever  is  defirous  of  having 
plantations  of  this  pine,  need  not  be  curious  in  the 
choice  of  his  ground.” 

10.  The  pinus  taday  or  fwamp-pine,  is  a  tall  evergreen 
tree,  a  native  of  the  fwamps  of  Virginia  and  Canada* 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  genus  whicn  Han* 
bury  enumerates  and  deferibes:  fuch  as,  ift,  The  three- 
leaved  American  fwamprpine.  2d,  The  two-leaved 
American  pine.  3d,  The  yellow  American  pine,  the 
yellow  tough  pine,  and  the  tough  pine  of  the  plain* ; 

Z  among 
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among  which  there  is  but  little  variety.  4th,  The  which  it  ufually  {brinks  jfo  that  they  commonly  fatten 
~  baftard  pine.  5th,  The  frankincenfe  pine.  An  d,  6  it  with  pins  of  the  fame  wood. 

The  dwarf  pine.  #  “  The  ftatue  (fays  Hanhury)  of  the  great  goddefs 

“  There  are  many  (continues  our  author)  other  at  Ephefua  was  made  of  this  material;  and,  if  this  tree 
forts  of  American  pines,  which  we  receive  from  thence  abounded  with  us  in  great  plenty,  it  might  have  a 
with  the  like  cant  names  of  thofe  of  the  above,  principal  {hate  in  our  mod  fuperb  edifices.  &  The  efHu- 
which  I  have  chofen  to  retain,  as  they  will  probably  be  via  confhntly  emitted  from  its  wood  are  faid  to  purify 
continued  to  be  fent  over ;  and  that  the  gardener  re-  the  air,  and  make  rooms  wholefome.  Chapels  and 
ceiving  them  as  fuch  may  bed  know  what  to  do  with  places  fet  apart  for  religious  duties,  being  wainfcotted 
them.  In  many  of  thofe  forts  I  fee  at  prefent  no  rca-  with  this  wood,  infpire  the  worfhippenT  with  a  more 
terial  difference  ;  fo  am  induced  to  think  they  are  the  folemn  awe.  It  is  not  obnoxious  to  worms;  and  emit* 
fame,  fent  over  with  different  names.  Some  of  the  an  oil  which  will  preferve  cloth  or  books  from  worms 
forts  above-mentioned  differ  in  very  few  refpe&s  ;  but  or  corruption.  The  favv-dud  will  preferve  human  bo- 
I  have  chofen  to  mention  them,  as  a  peifon  may  be  dies  from  putrefaction  ;  and  is  therefore  faid  to  be 
fupplied  with  the  feeds  from  Pennfylvania,  Jerfey,  Vir-  plentifully  ufed  in  the  rite3  of  embalming,  where  ptac- 
ginia,  Carolina,  &c.  where  they  all  grow  naturally :  tifed.” 

and  having  once  obtained  the  feeds,  end  from  them  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tree  is  not  to  be  found  as 
plants,  they  will  become  pleafmg  obje&s  of  his  niceft  a  native  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  than  mount  Li- 
obfervations.”  banns,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  difeovered.  What  we  find 

11.  The  pinus  cedrus ,  ranked  by  Tournefort  and  mentioned  in  Scripture  of  the  lofty  cedars  can  be  nowife 
others  under  larix,  famous  for  its  duration,  is  that  po-  applicable  to  the  common  growth  of  this  tree;  fince 
pularly  called  by  us  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  by  the  an-  from  the  experience  we  have  of  thofe  now  growing  in 
cients  cedrus  magna  or  the  great  cedar;  alfo  cedrelate,  England,  as  alfo  from  the  tedimony  of  feveral  travellers 
and  fometimes  the  Phoenician  or  Syrian  ce-  who  have  vifued  thofe  few  remaining  trees  on  mount 
dar,  from  the  country  where  it  grows  in  its  greated  Eibanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  grow  very  lofty,  but 
perfe&iom  It  is  a  coniferous  evergreen,  of  the  bigger  on  the  contrary  extend  their  branches  very  far  *  to 
lort,  .  bearing  large  roundifh  cones  of  fmooth  feales,  which  the  allufion  made  by  the  Pfalmift  agrees  very 
Handing  ere&,  the  leaves  being  fmail,  narrow,  and  well,  when  he  is  deferibing  the  flourifhing  ttate  of  a 
thick  fet.— They  fometimes  counterfeit  cedar,  by  people,  and  fays,  “  They  {hall  fpread  their  branches 
dying  wood  of  a  reddiih  hue:  but  the  fmell  difeovers  like  the  cedar-tree.” 

the  cheat,  that  of  true  cedar  being  very  aromatic.  In  Rauwolf,  in  liis  Travels,  fays,  there  were  not  at 
fome  places,  the  wood  of  the  cajou-tree  paflb.  under  that  time  (i.e.  anno  1574)  upon  mount  Lihanus  more 
the  name  of  cedar,  on  account  of  its  reddifh  colour  than  26  trees  remaining,  24  of  which  Hood  in  a  circle- 
and  its  aromatic  fmell,  which  fomewhat  refemble  that  and  the  other  two,  which  flood  at  a  fmail  diftance* 
offantal.^  Cedar-wood  is  reputed  almott  immortal  and  had  their  branches  alrnolt  confumed  with  age;  nor 
incorruptible;  a  prerogative  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  could  he  find  any  younger  tree  coming  up  to  fucceed 
its  bitter  tafle,  which  the  worms  cannot  endure.  For  them,  though  he  looked  about  diligently  for  fome. 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  ancients  ufed  cedar  tablets  Thefe  trees  (he  fays)  were  growing  at  the  foot  of  a 
to  write  upon,  efpecially  for  things  of  importance,  as  fmail  hill,  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  amongft 
appears  frorn  that  exprefiion  of  Perfius,  Et  cedra  digna  the  fnow.  Thefe  having  very  large  branches,  com- 
locutus.  A  juice  was  alfo  drawn  from  cedar,  with  monly  bend  the  tree  to  one  fide,  but  are  extended  to  a 
which  they  fmeared  their  books  and  writings,  or  other  great  length,  and  in  fo  delicate  and  pleafant  order,  as 
matters,  to  preferve  them  from  rotting;  which  is  al-  if  they  were  trimmed  and  made  even  with  great  dfli- 

I tided  to  by  Horace :  by  means  of  which  it  was,  that  gence,  by  which  they  are  eaiily  dittinguifhed,  at  a 

Nunria’s  books,  written  on  papyrus,  were  prefsrved  en-  great  difhnce,  from  fir-trees.  The  leaves  (continue* 
tire  to  the  year  535,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  be)  are  very  like  to  thofe  of  the  larch-tree,  grow- 

Solomon’s  temple,  as  well  as  his  palace,  were  both  ing  clofe  together  in  little  branches  upon  fmail  brown 
of  this  wood.  That  prince  gave  king  Hiram  feveral  fhoots. 

cities  for  the  cedars  he  had  furniihed  him  on  thefe  oc-  Maundrel,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  but  16 
cafions.  Cortes  is  faid  to  have  ere&ed  a  palace  at  large  trees  remiining  when  he  vifited  the  mountain 

Mexico,  in  which  were  7000  beams  of  cedar,  mod  of  fome  of  which  were  of  a  prodigious  bulk  but  that 

them  120  feet  long,  and  twelve  in  circumference,  as  there  were  many  more  young  ones  of  a  fmaller  fizc  : 
we  are  informed  by  Herrera.  Some  tell  us  of  a  cedar  he  meafured  one  of  the  largeft,  and  found  it  to  be  12 
felled  in  Cyprus  130  feet  long,  and  18  in  diameter,  yards  fix  inches  in  girth,  and  yet  found,  and  37  yard* 

It  was  ufed  for  the  main-matt  in  the  galley  of  king  in  the  fpread  of  its  boughs.  At  about  five  or  fix 
Demetrius.  Le  Bruyn  allures  us,  that  the  two  biggett  yards  from  the  ground  it  was  divided  into  five  limbs 
fee  faw  on  mount  Lebanon,  meafured,  one  of  them  57  each  of  which  w  as  equal  to  a  great  tree.  What  Maun- 
palms,  and  the  other  47,  in  circumference.  In  the  drel  hath  related  was  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  who 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  there  were  cedar  trees  near  was  there  in  the  year  1720,  with  this  difference  only 
2000  years  old  ;  which  yet  were  nothing  to  that  beam  viz.  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  branches  of  the  laroeft 
in  an  oratory  of  Diana  at  Seguntum  in  Spain,  faid  to  tree,  which  he  meafured,  and  found  to  be  22  yards 
have  been  brought  thither  200  years  before  the  de-  diamecer.  Now,  whether  Mr  Maundrel  meant  37 
ftru&ton  of  Troy.  Cedar  is  of  fo  dry  a  nature,  that  yards  in  circumference  of  the  fpreading  branches,  or 
it  will  not  endure  to  be  fattened  with  iron  nails,  from  the  diamecer  of  them,  cannot  be  determined  by  hk 
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words ;  yet  cither  of  them  well  agrees  with  this 
account. 

12.  There  is  another  fpeexs,  viz.  the  larch-tree , 
which  the  old  hqtanifts  ranked  under  larix,  with  deci¬ 
duous  leave*,  and  oval  obtufe  cones.  It  grows  natural¬ 
ly  upon  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  of  late  has  been 
very  much  propagated  in  Britain.  It  is  of  quick 
growth,  and  the  trunk  rife*  to  50  feet  or  more;  the 
branches  are  flender,  tl  eir  ends  generally  hanging 
downward,  and  are  gjrnifhed  with  long  narrow  leaves 
which  arife  in  clufters  from  one  point,  Ipreading  open 
above  like  the  hairs  of  a  painter’s  brufh  :  they  arc  of 
a  light  green,  and  fall  away  in  autumn.  In  the  month 
of  April  the  male  flowers  appear,  which  are  difpofed 
in  form  of  fmall  cones;  the  female  flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  into  oval  obtufe  cones,  which  in  fome  fpecies 
have  bright  purple  tops,  and  in  others  they  are  white: 
thefe  differences  are  accidental;  the  cones  are  about  an 
inch  long,  obtufe  at  their  points;  the  feales  are  fmooth, 
and  lie  over  each  other :  under  each  fcale  there  are  ge¬ 
nerally  lodged  two  feeds,  which  have  wings.  There 
are  other  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  one  of  which  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  the  other  of  Siberia.  The  cones 
of  the  American  kind  which  have  been  brought  to 
Britain  feem  in  general  to  be  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort. 

“  Many  encomiums  (fays  Hanbury  when  fpeakfng 
of  this  fpecies)  have  been  bellowed  on  the  timber  of 
the  larch  :  and  we  find  fuch  a  favourable  account  of  it 
in  ancient  authors,  as  fhould  induce  us  to  think  it 
would  be  proper  tor  almoft  any  ufe.  Evelyn  recites  a 
ffory  of  Witlen,  a  Dutch  writer,  that  a  fhip  built 
of  this  timber  and  cyprefs  had  been  found  in  the 
Numidian  fea,  twelve  fathoms  under  wator,  found  and 
entire,  and  reduced  to  fuch  a  hardnefs  as  to  refill  the 
iharpeft  tool,  after  it  bad  lain  fubmerged  above  1400 
years.  Certain  it  is  this  is  an  excellent  wood  for  fhip 
and  houfe-buil  Jing.  At  Venice  this  wood  is  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  in  building  their  houfes,  as  well  as  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  thefe  trees  abound  :  fo  that,  without  all 
doubc,  the  larch  excels  for  mafia  for  Ihips,  or  beams  for 
houfes,  doors,  windows,  &c.  particularly  as  it  is  faid 
to  refill  the  worm. 

“  In  Switzerland  (a)  their  houfes  are  covered  with 
boards  of  this  wood  cut  out  a  foot  fquare  ;  and,  as  it 
emits  a  refinous  fubftance,  it  fo  diffufes  itfeif  into  every 
joint  and  crevice,  and  becomes  fo  compact  and  dole, 
as  well  as  fo  hardened  by  the  air,  as  to  ltnder  the  co¬ 
vering  proof  again il  all  weather.  But  as  fuch  cover¬ 
ing  for  houfes  would  caufe  great  devaflation  in  cAc  of 
fire, the  buildings  are  coniined  to  a  limited  dillance  by 
in  order  of  police  from  the  magiflrates.  The  wood, 
when  firfl  laid  on  the  houfes,  is  laid  to  he  very  white; 
but  this  colour,  in  two  or  three  years  is  changed,  by 
means  of  the  fun  and  refin,  to  a  black,  which  appears 
like  a  fmooth  fhining  vannA!.” 
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Iafl  Of  the  common  larch  there  are  feveral  varieties. 
The  flowers  which  the  commonefl  fort  exhibits  eariy  ~ 
in  the  fpring  are  of  a  delicate  red  colour  ;  another  fort 
produces  white  flowers  at  the  fame  fcafon,  and  thefe 
have  a  delightful  efFe&  among  thofe  of  the  red  fort ; 
whilft  another,  called  the  Black  Newfoundland  larix ,  in- 
creafes  the  variety,  though  by  an  afpeft  little  differing 
from  the  others.  There  are  alfo  larches  with  greenifh 
flowers,  pale  red,  See,  all  of  which  are  accidental  varie¬ 
ties  from  feeds.  Tnefe  varieties  are  eafily  dlft  n.  uifh- 
edf<  even  when  out  of  blow  :  the  young  ffioot.->  of  the 
white-flowering  larch  are  of  the  lighteft  green,  and  the 
cones  when  ripe  are  nearly  white.  The  red  fl  iwering 
tarch  has  its  lhoots  of  a  reddifh  call,  and  the  cones  are 
of  a  brown  colour  5  whilil  the  cones  and  ffioots  of  the 
black  Newfoundland  larch  are  in  the  fame  manner  pro¬ 
portionally  tinged.  1  he  cones,  which  are  a  very  great 
ornament  to  feveral  forts  of  the  pines,  are  very  little  to 
thefe.  Their  chief  beauty  confifis  in  the  manner  of 
their  growth,  the  nature  and  beauty  of  their  pencilled 
leavesand  fair  flowers;  for  the  cones  that  fucceed  them 
are  fmall,  of  a  whitiih,  a  reddilh,  or  a  blackdh  brown 
colour,  and  make  no  figure. 

The  pinus  cedi  us  and  pinus  larix  are  propagated  by 
lowing  in  March  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  expofed  to  the 
morning  fun.  The  feed  mult  be  covered  half  an  inch 
thick  with  fine  light  earth,  and  the «  beds  watered  at 
times  when  the  weather  is  dry.  In  about  fix  weeks  the 
plants  will  appear  ;  they  mud  at  this  time  be  carefully 
guarded  from  tbe  birds,  ihaded  from  the  fun  and  winds, 
and  kept  very  clear  ot  weeds  In  the  latter  end  of 
April  the  following  year,  they  may  fee  removed  into 
beds  of  frefh  earth,  placing  them  at  ten  inches  affiance 
every  way.  They  are  to  be  kept  here  two  years,  and 
fuch  of  them  as  feem  to  bend  muft  be  tied  up  to  a  flake 
to  keep  them  upright.  1  hey  may  afterwards  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  thrive 
well  on  the  fi  es  of  barren  hills,  and  make  a  very  pretty 
figure  there. 

Refpedfcng  the  ufes  of  this  tree,  Dr  Pallas,  in 
his  Flora  Rffica*  informs  us,  that  if  it  is  burnt, 
and  the  wood  con  fumed,  the  internal  part  of  the 
wood  riitiils  copioufly  a  drying  reidifh  gum,  a  lit* 
tie  iefs  glutinous  than  gum  arabic,  fomewhat  of  a 
refinous  tafle,  but  wholly  foluble  in  water.  At  the 
mitigation  of  M.  Kinder,  this  gum  has  lately  been 
fold  in  the  Ruffian  fliops  under  the  name  of  gummi~ 
OrenlurgenJtSj  but  which  our  author  thinks  fhould  be 
called  gummi  uraltenje  or  lands.  It  is  eat  by  the  VVo- 
guli  us  a  dainty,  and  is  faid  to  be  nutritious  and  anti- 
fcorhutic.  Some  manna  was  gathered  from  the  green 
leaves,  but  it  could  never  be  condenfed.  The  Ruffians 
ufe  the  boletus  laricinus  as  an  emetic  in  intermittent*, 
and  to  check  the  leucorrhcea.  At  Bafchir  and  Siberia 
the  inhabitants  fpnnkle  the  dry  powder  on  the  wound® 
of  oxen  and  horfes,  as  a  detergent  and  anthelmintic. 

The 


(a)  “  Between  Bex  and  Bevieux  (fay*  Coxe  in  his  Travels  in  Switzerland),  I  obferved  the  larch  in  ereat 
flemy.  Painters,  from  tbe  t, me  of  Pliny  to  that  of  Raphael,  trufted  their  works  to  this  wood,  which  the 
Roman  naturalift  ftiles  mmortale  lignum.  1  he  wood  is  reckoned  excellent  for  all  works  which  are  to  lie  un. 

iZaTer  l  lf  ",  b°rdevr7  0n  th"d,ke  °r[  G?ev\  prefer  h  for  buildi,,g  their  veffels-  In  thefe  part,  I  favv 
moil  beautiful  woods  of  chefnut.  Haller  fays  that  they  extend  fome  leagues  :  he  alfo  informs  us,  that  they  are 

found  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  even  in  defert  places  in  fome  of  the  tranfalpine  parts.  Accident  muft 

Sardis as  it  appears  from  Pliny  that  thefe  trees  were  firil  introduced  into  Europe  from 


Pint*. 

■ — v— ■ 


Pimi*. 
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The  nut«  of  the  pimis  cembra,  the  fame  author  affertp,  a  little 
are  eat  as  luxuries  in  Ruffia,  and  are  even  exported 
with  the  fame  view.  The  unripe  cones  give  a  very 
fragrant  oil,  termed  balfamic.  The  inhabitants  of  Si- 
bcria  ufe  the  tender  tops,  and  even  the  bark  rubbed  off 
in  the  fpring,  as  an  andfcorbutic.  The  kernels  of  the 
nuts  of  the  amygdidua  nana  pive  a  very  pleafing  fLvour 
to  brandy;  ;>nd,  when  preffed,  afford  a  bitter  oil  in 
large  quantities.  The  way  of  dettroying  the  tatter  i« 
by  digtlting  it  in  the  fun  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  it 
then  becomes  fweet  and  extremely  agreeable. 

From  the  larch-tree  is  extracted  what  we  errone 
oufly  call  Venice  turpentine .  This  fubitanee,  or  na¬ 
tural  balfarn,  flows  at  firft  without  ineition  ;  when  it 
has  done  dropping,  the  poor  people  who  wait  in  the 
fw*  woods  make  incifions  at  about  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  into 
which  they  fix  narrow  troughs  about  20  inches  long. 

The  end  of  thefe  troughs  is  hollowed  like  a  ladle; 
and  in  the  middle  is  a  fmall  hole  bored  tor  the  turpen¬ 
tine  to  run  into  the  receiver  which  is  placed  below  it. 

As  the  gummy  fuhflance  runs  from  the  trees,  it  p*ffes 
along  the  Hoping  gutter  or  trough  to  the  ladle,  and 
from  thence  runs  through  the  hides  into  the  receiver 
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1  he  people  who  gather  it  vifit  the  trees  morning  and 
evening  from  the  end  of  May  to  September,  to  colled 
the  turpentine  out  of  the  receivers.  Wh-  n  it  flows  out 
ot  the  tree,  Venice  turpentine  i„  clear  like  water,  and 
of  a  yello wi(h  white;  hut,  as  it  grows  older,  it  thickens 
and  becomes  of  a  citron  colour.  It  is  procured  in 
the  greateft  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ly 
ens,  and  iu  the  vality  of  St  Martin  near  St  Lncem  in 
Switzerland. 

.  Though  we  have  already  noticed  the  manner  of  cub 
tivating  fome  of  the  particular  fpeeies  of  this  genus, 
and  have  alfo  remarked  the  ufes  oi  fome  of  them,  we 
fhali  finifh  the  article  with  a  tew  general  obfei  vat  ions 
on  the  culture  and  ufes  ©f  the  whole. 

Culture.  All  the  forts  of  pines  are  propagated  by 
feeds  produced  in  hard  woody  cones.  The  way  to 
get  the  feeds  out  of  thefe  cones  is  to  lay  them  before 
a  gentle  fire,  which  will  caufe  the  cells  to  open,  and 
then  the  feeds  may  be  eafily  taken  out.  If  the  cones 
are  kept  entire,  the  feeds  will  regain  good  for  fome 
years  ;  fo  that  the  fureft  way  of  preferving  them  is  to 
let  them  remain  in  the  cones  till  the  time  for  fowing 
the  feeds,  if  the  cones  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  in 
fummer,  they  will  open  and  emit  the  feeds  ;  but  if 
they  are  not  expofed  to  the  heat,  they  w.ll  remain 
clofe  for  a  long  time.  The  heft  feafon  for  fowing  the 
pines  is  about  the  end  of  March.  When  the  feeds  are 
fown,  the  place  fhould  be  covered  with  nets  to  keep 
off  the  birds;  other-vife,  when  the  plants  begin  to 
appear  with  the  hufk  of  the  feed  on  the  top  of  them, 
the  birds  will  peck  off  the  tops,  and  thus  deftroy  them. 

Ufes.  From  flit  firft  fpeeies  is  extra&cd  the  com¬ 
mon  turpentine,  much  ufed  by  farriers,  and  from  which 
is  drawn  the  oil  of  that  name.  The  procefs  of  making 
pitch,  tar,  rdin,  and  turpentine,  from  thefe  trees  is 
ver)  familiar,  in  the  fpring  time,  when  the  fap  is 
inott  free  in  running,  they  pare  off  the  bark  of  the 
pine  tree,  to  make  the  fap  run  down  into  a  hole  which 
they  cut  at  the  bottom  to  receive  it.  In  the  way,  as 
it  runs  down,  it  leaves  a  white  matter  like  cream,  but 
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thicker.  This  is  very  different  from  all  the 
kinds  of  refin  and  turpentine  in  ufe,  and  it  ia  generally 
folJ  to  be  ufed  in  the  making  of  flambeaux  inflead  of 
white  heea  wax.  The  matter  that  ia  received  in  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  is  taken  up  with  ladles,  and  put  in 
*  large  bafket.  A  great  part  of  this  immediately  runs 
through,  and  this  is  the  common  turpentine.  This  ia 
received  into  ftone  or  earthen  pots,  and  is  ready  for 
fale.  1  he  thicker  matter,  which  remains  in  the  balket, 
they  put  into  a  common  alembic,  adding  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  0!  water.  They  diltil  this  as  long  as  any  oil  is 
feen  fwimmmg  upon  the  water.  This  oil  they  feparate 
from  the  furface  in  large  quantities,  and  this  is  the 
common  o.l  or  fpirit  of  turpentine.  The  remaining 
matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftdl  is  common  yellow  re¬ 
fin.  When  they  have  thur  obtained  all  that  they  can 
from  the  fap  ot  the  tree,  they  cut  it  down,  and,  hew- 
mg  the  wood  into  billets,  they  fill  a  pit  dug  in  the 
earth  with  thefe  billets,  and,  letting  them  on  tire,  there 
runs  from  them,  while  they  are  burning,  a  black  thick 
matter.  .  1  his  naturally  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and  this  is  the  tar  The  top  of  the  pit  is  covered  with 
tiles,  to  keep  in  the  heat;  and  there  ia  at  the  bottom  a 
little  hole,  out  at  which  the  tar  runa  like  oil.  If  this 
hole  be  made  too  large,  it  feta  the  whole  quantity  of 
.he  tar  on  fire  ,  but,  if  fmall  enough,  it  runs  quietly 
out.  •  1 

The  tat,  being  thus  made, is  put  up  in  barrels;  and 
if  it  be  to  be  made  into  pitch,  they  put  it  into  large 
boiling  vefieis,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it.  It  is 
then  lu.Tered  to  boil  a  while,  and  being  then  let  out. 
is  foun  ■  when  cold  to  be  what  we  cull  pitch. 

A  deoodion  of  the  nuts  or  feeds  of  the  firft  fpeeies  m 
milk,  or  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches  pulled  in 
fpring>  18  fold,  with  a  proper  regimen,  to  cure  the 
molt  inveterate  feurvy.  i'hc  wood  of  this  fpeeies  is 
not  valued  ;  but  that  of  the  Scots  pine  is  fuperior  ta 
any  of  the  reft.  It  is  obfervable  of  the  Scots  pine 
that,  when  planted  in  bogs,  or  in  a  moift  foil,  though 
the  plants  nuke  great  progrefs,  yet  the  wood  is  whfte, 
foft,  and  little  edeemed  ;  but  wrhen  planted  in  a  dry 
foil,  though  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  there  very  flow 
yet  the  wood  is  proportional  ly  better.  Few  trees  have 
been  applied  to  more  ules  than  this.  The  tailed  and 
ftraighteft  are  formed  by  nature  for  malts  to  our  n  <vy 
The  timoer  is  refinous,  durable,  and  applicable  to  aura- 
berlefs  domeftic  purpofes,  fuch  as  flooring  and  wainf-  . 
cutting  of  rooms,  making  ot  beds,  chefts,  tables, 
boxes,  &c.  From  the  trunk  and  branches  of  this,  as 
well  as  moft  others  of  the  pme  tribe,  tar  and  pitch  is 
obtained.  By  incifion,  barras,  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  are  acquired  and  prepared.  The  refinous 
roots  are  dug  out  ot  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
Higniands,  and,  being  divided  into  fmall  fplinters,  arc 
uled  t.y  the  inhabitants  to  burn  inllead  of  candles.— 

At  Loch-Broom,  in  Kofsfh.re,  the  fifhermen  make 
ropes  of  the  inner  bark  ;  but  hard  neceffity  has  taught 
the  inhabitants  ol  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Kamtfchatka, 
to  convert  the  fame  into  bread.  To  efted  this,  they, 
in  the  fpring  feafon,  make  choice  of  the  tailed;  and 
faireft  trees  ;  then  dripping  off  carefully  the  outer  bark, 
they  colled  the  foft,  white,  fucculenc  interim  bark, 
and  dry  it  in  the  fhade.  When  they  have  occafxon  to 
ufe  it,  they  firft  toaft  it  at  the  fire,  then  grind,  and  af- 
1  ter 
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forcer*  trr  keeping  the  flour  in  warm  water  to  take  off  the  re* 

N  finoua  taftc,  they  make  it  into  thin  cakes,  which  are 

,  1*ie>  ,  baked  for  ufe  On  this  ftrange  food  the  poor  inhabi¬ 

tants  are  fometimes  conftrained  to  live  for  a  whole  year; 
and,  we  are  told,  through  cuftom,  become  at  lafl  even 
fond  of  it.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  this  fame  bark- 
bread  will  fatten  fwine;  and  humanity  obliges  us  to 
witti,  that  men  might  never  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  robbing  them  of  fuch  a  food.  The  interior  bark, 
of  which  the  above  mentioned  bread  is  made,  the  Swe- 
difli  boys  frequently  peel  off  the  trees  in  the  fpring, 
and  cat  raw  with  greedy  appetite.  From  the  cones  of 
this  tree  is  prepared  a  diuretic  oil,  like  the  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  a  refinous  extract,  which  has  fimilar  vir¬ 
tues  with  the  balfam  of  Peru.  An  infufion  or  tea  of 
the  buds  is  highly  commended  as  an  antifeorbutic. 
The  farina,  or  yellow  powder,  of  the  male-flowere,  is 
fometimes  in  the  fpring  carried  away  by  the  winds,  in 
fuch  quantities,  where  the  trees  abound,  as  to  alarm 
the  ignorant  with  the  notion  of  its  raining  brimftone. 
The  tree  lives  to  a  great  age  ;  Linrseus  affirms  to  400 
years. 

PIONEERS,  in  the  art  of  war,  are  fuch  as  are 
commanded  in  from  the  country,  to  march  with  an 
irmy  for  mending  the  ways,  for  working  on  intrench* 
menti  and  fortifications,  and  for  making  mines  and 
approaches.  The  foldicrs  are  likewife  employed  for 
all  thefe  purpofes.  Mod  of  the  foreign  regiments  of  ar¬ 
tillery  have  half  a  company  of  pioneers,  well  inftruc- 
ted  in  that  important  branch  of  duty.  Our  re¬ 
giments  of  infantiy  and  Cavalry  have  three  or  four 
pioneers  each,  provided  with  aprons,  hatchets,  fsws, 
fpades,  and  pick-axes.  Each  pioneer  muft  have  an 
ax,  a  faw,  and  an  apron  ;  a  cap  with  a  leather  crown, 
and  a  black  beara-fkia  front,  on  which  is  to  be  the 
king's  creft  in  white,  on  a  red  ground  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  regiment  is  to  be  on  the  back  part  of  it. 

PIP,  or  Pep,  a  difeafe  among  poultry,  confiding 
-of  a  white  thin  fkin,  or  film,  that  grows  under  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  hinders  their  feeding.  It  ufually 
arifes  from  want  of  water,  or  from  the  drinking  pud¬ 
dle-water,  or  eating  filthy  meat.  It  is  cured  by  pull¬ 
ing  off  the  film  with  the  fingers,  and  rubbing  the 
tongue  with  fait.  Hawks  are  particularly  liable  to 
this  difeafe,  efpecially  from  feeding  on  {linking  fleffi. 

PIPE,  in  building,  &c.  a  canal,  or  conduit,  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  and  other  liquids.  Pipes  for 
water,  water-engines,  &c.  are  ufually  of  lead,  iron, 
earth,  or  wood  :  the  latter  are  ufually  made  of  oak  of 
elder.  Thofe  of  iron  are  cafl  in  forges ;  their  ufual 
length  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half:  feverai  of  thefe 
are  commonly  faftened  together  by  means  of  four 
ferews  at  each  end,  with  leather  or  old  hat  between 
them,  to  ftop  the  water.  Thofe  of  earth  are  made  by 
the  potters  ;  thefe  are  fitted  into  one  another,  one  end 
being  always  made  wider  than  the  other.  To  join 
them  the  clofer,  and  prevent  their  breaking,  they  are 
covered  with  tow  and  pitch :  their  length  is  ufually 
about  that  of  the  iron  pipes.  The  wooden  pipes  are 
trees  bored  with  large  iron  augres,  of  different  fizes, 
beginning  with  a  Id’s,  and  then  proceeding  with  a  lar¬ 
ger  fucceffively  ;  the  fir  ft  being  pointed,  the  reft  be¬ 
ing  formed  like  fpoons,  increafing  in  diameter,  from 
one  to  fix  inches  or  more :  they  are  fitted  into  the  ex- 
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tremities  of  each  other  (as  reprefented  fig.  2.),  and  are  Pipe* 
fold  by  the  foot.  ~ — v— 

Wooden  pipes  are  bored  as  follows.  The  machine  PFte 
reprefented  fig.  1.  is  put  in  motioq  by  the  wheel  A,  CCCXCiH. 
which  is  moved  by  a  current  of  water  ;  upon  the 
axle  of  this  wheel  is  a  cog-wheel  B,  which  caufea 
the  lanterns  C,  I),  to  turn  ho rizon tally,  whofe  com¬ 
mon  axis  is  confequently  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion. 

The  lantern  D  turns  at  the  fame  time  two  cog¬ 
wheels,  E  and  F  :  the  firft,  E,  which  is  vertical,  turns 
the  augre  which  bores  the  wood  ;  and  the  fecond,  F, 
which  is  horizontal,  caufes  the  carriage  bearing  the 
piece  to  advance  by  means  of  the  arms  H,  I,  which 
takes  hold  of  the  notches  in  the  wheel  K.  The  firft, 

H,  by  means  of  the  notches,  draws  the  wheel  towards 
F  ;  and  the  other,  I,  putties  the  under-poft  of  the 
wheel  in  an  oppofite  dire&ion  ;  both  which  motions 
tend  to  draw  the  carriage  towards  F,  and  confequent¬ 
ly  caufe  the  augre  to  pierce  the  wood.  The  augre  be¬ 
ing  from  9  to  12  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  proportion- 
able  bignefs,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  two  pieces,  aa 
L,  L,  to  fupport  its  weight,  and  caufe  it  to  enter  the 
piece  to  be  bored  with  the  fame  uniformity. 

For  the  conftrudlion  of  leaden  pipes,  fee  the  article 
Plumbery* 

Air- Pipes.  See  Air- Pipes. 

Pipes  of  an  Organ.  See  Organ. 

Bag- Pipe.  See  Bag ‘Pipe. 

Horn-PiPE.  See  Hornpipe. 

Tobacco- P ipb9  a  machine  ufed  in  the  fmoking  of 
tobacco,  confifting  of  a  long  tube,  made  of  earth  or 
clay,  having  at  one  end  a  little  cafe,  or  furnace,  call¬ 
ed  the  bowl 9  for  the  reception  of  the  tobacco,  the 
fumes  whereof  are  drawn  by  the  mouth  through  the 
other  end.  Tobacco  pipes  are  made  of  various  fa- 
ttiious  ;  long,  fhort,  plain,  worked,  white,  varnittied, 
unvarnifhed,  and  of  various  colours,  &c.  The  Turks 
ufe  pipes  three  or  four  feet  long,  made  of  rutties,  or  of 
wood  bored,  at  the  end  whereof  they  fix  a  kind  of  a 
pot  of  baked  earth,  which  ferves  as  a  bowl,  and  which 
they  take  off  after  fmoking. 

Pipe,  alfo  denotes  a  veffel  or  meafure  for  wine,  and 
things  meafured  by  wine-meafure.  See  Barrel  and 
Measure. 

Pipe,  in  mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs  forwards 
en  jwife  in  a  hole,  and  doth  not  fink  downwards  or  in 
a  vein. 

Pipe,  Pipay  in  law,  is  a  roll  in  the  exchequer,  call¬ 
ed  alfo  the  great  roll.  See  the  next  article. 

PiPE’Ojjice ,  is  an  office  wherein  a  perfon  called  the 
clerk  of  the  pipe ,  makes  out  leafes  of  crown-lands,  by 
warrant  from  the  lord*treafurer,  or  commiffioners  of 
the  treafury,  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
clerk  of  the  pipe  makes  out  alfo  all  accounts  of  fhe- 
riffs,  &c.  and  gives  the  accountants  their  quietus  ejl . 

To  this  office  are  brought  all  accounts  which  pafs  the 
remembrancer's  office,  and  remain  there,  that  if  any 
ftated  debt  be  due  from  any  perfon,  the  fame  may  be 
drawn  down  into  the  great  roll  of  the  pipe  :  upon  which 
the  comptroller  iffuee  out  a  writ,  called  the  fummons  of 
the  piper  for  recovery  thereof ;  and  if  there  be  no 
goods  or  chattels,  the  clerk  then  draws  down  the 
debts  to  the  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer,  to  write 
eftreats  again  ft  thsir  lands.  All  tallies  which  vouch 
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the  payment  of  any  fum  contained  In  fuch  accounts 
are  examined  and  allowed  by  the  chief  fecondary  of 
the  pipe.  Befides  the  chief  clerk  in  this  office,  there 
are  eight  attorneys  or  fvvorn  clerks,  and  a  comp¬ 
troller.  r 

Pipe  Fijh ,  in  ichthyology.  See  Syngnathus. 

Sea- Pipes,  in  zoology,  are  univalve  (hells,  of  an  ob- 
long  figure,  terminating  in  a  point,  fometimes  a  little 
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Piper,  Pepper;  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diandria  daft  of  plants.  There  are  20 
ipecies,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  iiriboa, 

7'.,  0V?1’.be2rVftaPed’  nerved  leaves,  and  reflexed 
Ipikes.  ibis  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  pepper  fo 
much  ufed  in  food.  It  is  a  flmib  whofe  root  is  fmali, 
fibrous,  and  flexible  ;  it  rifes  into  a  Item,  which  re- 
quires  a  tree  or  a  prop  to  fupport  it.  Its  wood  has  the 


1.  j*  j  r  7  &  :  7  \  *  a  li cc  ur  a  prop  to  lnpport  it.  Its  wood  h-is  th<* 

bending,  and  fomet.mes  ftraight.  Sea  ears,  figures  of  fame  fort  of  knots  as  the  vine  ;  and  whenTt  I  drv  it 
which  we  have  given  along  with  the  fea-pipes,  are  alfo  exa&lv  refembles  the  vinp.hranrh  1, _  . 


which  we  have  given  along  with  the  fea-pipes,  are  alfo 
univalve  flat  fliells,  refembling  in  fhape  the  ear  of  a 
man.  In  fea  ears  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fmali 
pearls,  the.  feeds  of  which  are  often  found  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  their  cavities,  which  are  of  the  Aneft  naker  or 
mother-of-pearl  colour.  There  are  ridges  on  both  Tides  5 
thofe  without  form  a  kind  of  volute  or  fpirc,  termi¬ 
nating  in  an  eye.  In  thefe  fliells  there  is  a  row  of 
round  holes,  fix  of  which  generally  go  quite  through. 

There  is  a  {hell  of  tills  kind,  which  is  longer  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  width,  and  much  lefis  common,  for  it  is 
never  found  in  our  feas.  There  is  yet  another,  very  fine 
and  thin,  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  neither  nakered  nor 
perforated  as  the  others  are ;  the  inner  rim  is  fpiral, 
and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  outer. 

The  fea-pipes  are  diftinguiflied  from  fea- worms  by 
having  their  pipes  Angle;  whereas  the  others  form  an 
aflemblage  of  pipes  joined  together.  The  fea  worms, 
from  the  number  and  jun&ion  of  their  parts,  are  mul¬ 
tivalves.  The  fhells  of  pipes  called  dentales  and  antales 
are  diftinguiflied  from  each  other  only  by  their  fize, 
the  antales  being  much  the  leaft.  The  fea  pencil,  or  tiva- 
tering  /pout,  is  the  moft  remarkable  fhell  of  this  tribe, 
and  rnuft  be  confidered  as  having  a  fpecific  chara&er 
either  by  its  form  which  is  ftraight,  or  the  Angularity 
of  its  fuperior  extremity,  which  is  perforated  like  the 
fpout  of  a  watering  pot. 

In  Plate  CCCXC1I.  the  fhell,  fig.  1.  pierced  with 
many  holes,  is  found  with  its  natural  covering  in  our 
feas.  It  is  finely  nakered  within,  and  in  the  middle  of 
its  hollow  or  cavity  contains  many  fmali  pearls.  Fig.  2. 
is  placed  on  its  upper  fide  to  fhow  its  fpots,  which  are 
red  upon  a  ground  of  the  pnreft  white  ;  the  ridges  are 
prominent ;  the  rim  and  the  eye  are  irregular  and 
notched.  Fig..  4.  the  Angularity  of  this  fhell  conflfts 
in  its  being  neither  nakered  nor  perforated,  and  in 
turning  very  much  up  near  the  eye  of  its  fpire  or  con¬ 
tour.  Fig.  5.  is  a  pencil  or  watering  fpout ;  at  the  head 
is  a  kind  of  ruff,  and  within  it  is  formed  like  the  end 
of  a  watering  fpout,  perforated  with  many  holes, 
which,  when  the  Afh  is  alive,  are  Ailed  with  very  flne 
threads,  like  the  hairs  of  a  painter’s  pencil.  Fig.  6. 
are  called  dentals  from  their  refemblance  of  elephants 
teeth  ;  the  point  or  apex  is  white,  and  the  other  extre¬ 
mity  green.  They  are  both  ribbed  and  n-ikered,  and 
are  diftinguiflied  from  each  other  only  by  fome  excref- 
cences  which  appear  on  the  uppermoft.  Fig.  7.  are 
two  fmali  fhells  of  the  dental  Agure,  called  for  diftinc- 
tion  antales.  They  are  perfedly  fmooth  ;  one  is  white, 
and  the  other  reddifh. 

PIPER,  in  ichthyology.  See  Trigla, 


exactly  refembles  the  vine-branch.  The  "which 
have  a  ftrong  fmell  and  a  pungent  latte,  are  of  an  oval 
mape ;  but  they  dimimfh  towards  the  extremity,  and 
terminate  in  a  point.  From  the  flower-buds,  which 
are  white,  and  are  fometimes  placed  in  the  middle 
and  fometimes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  are 
produced  fmali  berries  refembling  thofe  of  the  currant- 
tree.  Each  of  thefe  contains  between  20  and  30  corns 
of  pepper  5  they  are  commonly  gathered  in  O&ober, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun  feven  or  eight  days.  The  fruit 
which  was  green  at  flrft,  and  afterwards  red,  when 
it  ripped  of  its  covering  affumes  the  appearance  it  has 
when  we  fee  it.  The  largeft,  heavieit,  and  leaft  ftui- 
veiled,  is  the  beft. 

The  pepper  plant  flouriffies  in  the  iflandj  of  Java 
Sumatra  (a),  and  Ceylon,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
Malabar  coaft.  It  is  not  fown,  but  planted;  and  great 
mcety  is  requ.red  in  the  choice  of  the  Ihoots.  It  pro 
duces  no  fruit  till  the  end  of  three  years;  but  bears 
io  plentifully  the  three  fucceedtng  years,  that  fome 
plants  yield  between  fix  and  feven  pounds  of  peoper 
1  he  bark  then  begins  to  ftirink  ;  and  the  fhrub  declines' 
o  ialt,  that  in  12  years  time  it  ceafes  bearing. 

The  culture  of  pepper  is  not  difficult ;  it  is  lufficient 
to  plant  it  in  a  ricti  loil,  and  carefully  to  pull  up  the 
weeds  that  grow  in  great  abundance  round  its  roots, 
efpecially  the  three  firft  years.  As  the  fun  is  highly 
neceflary  to  the  growth  of  the  pepper  plant,  when  it  is 
ready  to  bear,  the  trees  that  fupport  it  mnft  be  lopped 
to  prevent  their  fhade  from  injuring  the  fruit.  When 
the  feafon  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  crop  the  head  of  the 
plant.  Without  this  precaution,  there  would  be  too 
much  wood,  and  little  fruit. 

The  pepper  exported  from  Malabar,  which  was  for- 
merly  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Poi  tuguefe,  and  is 
at  prefent  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Britifli,  and 
french,  amounts  to  about  x 0,000,000  weight.  Betel 
or  betle,  is  a  fpecies  of  this  genus.  See  Betel.  It  is 
a  creeping  and  climbing  plant  like  the  ivy  ;  and  jt8 
leaves  a  good  deal  referable  thofe  of  the  citron,  though 
they  are  longer  and  narrower  at  the  extremity.  It 
grows  m  all  parts  of  India,  but  thrives  bell  in  moift 
p  aces.  I  he  natives  cultivate  it  as  we  do  the  vine 
placing  props  for  it  to  run  and  climb  upon  ;  and  it  is 
a  common  praftice  to  plant  .it  again!!  the  tree  which 
bears  the  areca  nut. 


At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night,  the 
Indians  chew  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  the  bitternefs  of 
which  is 1  corrected  by  the  areca  that  is  wrapped  up  in 
them.  1  here  is  comtantly  mixed  with  it  the  chi, .am, 
a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  ihells.  The  tich  frequent¬ 
ly 
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fy  add  perfumes,  either  to  gratify  their  vanity  or  their 
lenfuality. 

It  would  be  thought  a  breach  of  politenefs  among 
the  Indians  to  take  leave  for  any  long  time,  without 
prefenting  each  other  with  a  purfe  of  betel.  It  is  a 
pledge  of  friendfhip  that  relieves  the  pain  of  abfence. 
No  one  dares  to  fpeak  to  a  fuperior  unlefa  his  mouth  is 
perfumed  with  betel ;  it  would  even  be  rude  to  negledl 
this  precaution  with  an  equal.  The  women  of  gallan¬ 
try  are  the  moft  lavlfh  in  the  ufe  of  betel,  a9  being  a 
powerful  incentive  to  love.  Betel  is  taken  after  meals ; 
it  is  chewed  during  a  vifit  ;  it  is  offered  when  you  meet, 
and  when  you  fcparatc  ;  in  fhort,  nothing  is  to  be  done 
without  betel.  If  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  it  aflifts 
and  flrengthens  the  ftomac  h.  At  leaft,  it  is  a  general 
fafhion  that  prevails  throughout  India. 

London  Me-  The  piper  amalago,  or  black  pepper,  and  the  piper 
dUal  Jour- -  \neqUal€y  or  long  pepper  of  Jamaica,  with  fome  o;her 
f)artViii  VlU  fpec,e8»  are  indigenous,  and  known  by  the  names  of 
^376,  &LC.jotnt  wood,  or  peppery  elders .  The  firft  bears  a  fmall 
fpike,  on  which  are  attached  a  number  of  fmall  feeds 
of  the  fizeof  muftard.  The  whole  of  the  plant  has  the 
exatft  tafte  of  the  Eaft  India  black  pepper.  The  long 
pepper  bulb  grows  taller  than  the  amalago.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  fmooth,  and  fhining.  The  fruit  is  fimilar 
to  the  long  pepper  of  the  fhops,  but.fmsller.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  in  Jamaica  feafon  their  mefles  with  the 
bla  k  pepper.  To  preferve  both,  the  fruit  may  be 
flightly  fcalded  when  green,  then  dried,  and  wrapped 
in  paper.  Perhaps  hereafter  they  may  be  deemed  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention. 

PI  PR  A,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
.  order  of  pajferes.  Latham  gives  it  the  name  of  mana - 
kin,  and  fo  does  Buffon,  who  informs  11s  that  it  was 
beftowed  upon  them  by  the  Dutch  fettlers  in  Surinam. 
Latham  deferibes  25  different  fpecies,  and  five  varie¬ 
ties.  The  general  chara&er  of  the  genus  is,  that  the 
bill  is  fhort,  ftrong,  hard,  and  flightly  incurvated,  and 
the  noftrils  are  naked.  The  middle  toe  is  conne&ed 
to  the  outer  as  far  as  the  third  joint  :  this  chara&er, 
however,  is  not  altogether  univerfal,  fome  of  the  fpe- 
cies  differing  in  this  particular.  The  tail  is  fliort.  This 
genu*  has  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  genus  pa~ 
r^s,  or  titmoufe.  They  a^e  fuppofed  to  inhabit  South 
America  only  ;  but  this  is  not  true,  for  Mr  Latham 
affures  11s  that  he  has  feen  many  of  thofe  fpecies  which 
he  has  deferibed  which  came  from  other  parts,  but 
which  neverthelefs  certainly  belong  to  this  genus. — 
BufFon  differs  widely  in  his  arrangement  from  Mr  La¬ 
tham.  and  only  enumerates  fix  diftinft  fpecies  With¬ 
out  particularizing  thofe  differences,  however,  we  (hall 
give  from  Buffon  the  following  elegant  account  of  the 
genus  in  geneial  :  “  The  natural  habits  common  to 
them  all  were  not  known,  and  the  obfervations  which 
have  1  een  made  are  ftill  infufficient  to  admit  an  exaft 
deta  l.  We  fhall  only  relate  the  remarks  communicated 
to  us  by  Sonini  of  Manoncour,  who  fawmany  of  chefs 
birds  in  their  native  climates.  They  inhabit  the  im- 
menfc  forefts  in  the  w^rm  parts  of  America,  and  never 
emerge  from  their  receffes  to  vifit  the  cleared  grounds 
or  the  vicinity  of  the  plantations.  They  fly  with  <on- 
flderable  fwiftrefs,  hut  always  at  a  fmall  1  tight,  rnd 
to  fhort  diflances  ;  they  never  perch  on  the  fummits 
of  trees,  but  on  the  middle  branches ;  they  feed  upon 


fmall  wild  fruits,  and  alfo  eat  infe&a.  They  generally 
occur  in  fmall  bodies  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  fame  fpe-  u 
cies,  and  fometimes  intermingled  with  other  flocks  of 
the  fame  genus,  or  even  of  a  different  genus,  fuch  as 
the  Cayenne  warblers,  &c.  It  is  commonly  in  the 
morning  that  they  are  found  thus  afTembled,  and  then 
feem  to  be  joyous,  and  warble  their  delicate  little 
notes.  The  frefhnefs  of  the  air  feems  to  infpire  the 
fong,  for  they  are  filent  during  the  burning  heat  of  the 
day,  and  difperfe  and  retire  to  the  fhade  of  the  thickeft 
parts  of  the  foreft.  This  habit  is  obferved,  indeed,  in 
many  kinds  of  birds,  and  even  in  thofe  of  the  woods 
of  France,  where  they  colledl  to  fing  in  the  morning 
and  evening ;  but  the  manakins  never  aflemble  in  the 
evening,  and  concimic  together  only  from  fun-rife  to 
nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  remain  fepa- 
rate  during  the  reft  of  the  day  and  the  fucceeding 
night.  In  general  they  prefer^  cool  humid  fituation, 
though  they  never  frequent  marfhes  or  the  margins  of 
lakes.” 

I.  The  plpra  rupicola ,  or  crefted  manakin,  is  .about 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  pigeon,  being  about  10  or  12  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  colour.  The  head  is  furnifhed  with  a 
double  round  creft  ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  orange,  inclining  to  faffron ;  the  wing  coverts  are  loofe 
and  fringed  ;  the  quill*  are  partly  white  and  partly 
brown  ;  the  tail  feathers  are  in  number  12;  the  bafe 
half  of  the  ten  middle  ones  is  of  an  orange  colour, 
from  thence  to  the  ends  they  are  brown  ;  the  outer 
feathers  are  brown,  and  the  bafe  half  of  the  inner  web  is 
orange  ;  all  of  them  arc  fimilarly  fringed  ;  the  upper 
tail  coverts  are  very  long,  loofely  webbed,  and  fquare 
at  the  ends  ;  the  legs  and  claws  are  yellow.  The 
female  is  altogether  brown,  except  the  under  wing 
coverts,  which  are  of  a  rufous  orange  ;  the  creft  is 
neither  fo  complete  nor  rounded  as  that  of  the  male. 
Both  males  and  females  are  at  firft  grey,  or  of  a  very 
pale  yellow,  inclining  to  brown.  The  male  does  not 
acquire  the  orange  colour  till  the  fecond  year,  neither 
does  the  female  the  full  brown. 

“  This  beautiful  fpecies  (fays  Latham),  inhabits  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Sininam,  Cayenne,  and  Guiana,  in  rocky 
fituations  ;  but  is  nowhere  fo  frequent  as  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  Luca,  near  the  river  Oyapoc,  and  in  the  mountain 
Courouaye,  near  the  river  Aprouack,  where  they  build 
in  the  cavernous  hollows,  and  the  darkeft  receffes. 
They  lay  two  round  white  eggs,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a 
pigeon,  and  make  the  ntft  of  a  few  dry  bits  of  flicks* 
They  are  in  general  very  fhy,  but  have  been  frequently 
tamed,  infomneh  as  to  run  at  Urge  among  the  poultry. 
It  is  fa  id  that  the  female,  after  fhe  has  laid  eggs  for  fome 
years,  and  ceafes  fo  tq  do  more,  becomes  at  the  enfu- 
ing  moult  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  male,  and  may  be 
mfflaktn  for  him  ;  in  this  imitating  the  females  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  poultry,  fuch  as  the  peacock,  pheafant,  &c. 
(See  Pavo.  &c.)  A  moft  complete  pair  is  in  the  Leverian 
Mnfeum.”  Our  author  deferibes  a  variety  of  this  fpecies, 
which  he  calls  the  Peruvian  manakin .  It  is  longer  than 
the  preceding,  efpebially  in  the  tail,  and  the  upper  co¬ 
verts  of  it  are  not  truncated  at  the  ends;  the  wing  co¬ 
verts  are  not  fringed,  as  in  the  rock  n  anakin,  and  the 
creft  is  not  fo  well  defined  as  in  that  bird  ;  the  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  inclines  much  to  red  ;  the  fe¬ 
cond 
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(for  it  would  be  impoffible  to  enumerate  them  all),  Mr 
Latham  calls  the  tuneful  manakin.  Its  length  is  four 
inches;  the  bill  is  dulky,  the  forehead  yellow,  and  the 
crown  and  nape  blue  ;  the  chin,  Tides  of  the  head  be- 
ow  t  e  eyes,  and  the  throat,  are  black  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  the  wings,  and  the  tail,  are  dufky 
black;  the  tail  is  very  fhoit ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  rump,  the  breaft,  belly,  vent,  and  thighs,  are 
orange  coloured  ;  the  legs  are  dufky.  It  is  a  native  of 
6t  Domingo,  where  it  has  gained  the  name  o {  orrani/Ie 
from  its  note,  forming  the  comph  te  ©ftave  in  the  moft 
agreeable  manner,  one  note  fucccflively  after  another. 
It  is  fold  not  to  be  uncommon,  but  not  eafy  to  be  fliot, 
as,  like  the  creeper,  it  perpetually  fhifts  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  pait  of  the  branch  from  the  fpeft  tor’s  eye,  fo  as 
to  elude  his  vigilance.  It  is  moft  likely  the  very  bird 
mentioned  by  Du.  Pr;  tz,  above  quoted,  whofe  notes, 
fie  lays,  are  fo  varied  and  fweet,  and  which  warbles  fo 
tenderly,  that  thofe  who  have  heard  it  value  much  lefs 
the  fong  of  the  nightingale.  It  is  fa.id  to  ling  for  near 
two  hours  without  fo  rce  taking  breath,  and  after  a 
refpite  of  about  the  fame  time  begins  again.  Du  Pratz, 


'vho  himfclf  has  heard  it,  fays  that  it  fune  perched  on 


an  oak,  near  the  hotife  he  was  then  in. 

PIQUE!  ,  or  Picket,  a  celebrated  game  at  cards, 
much  in  ufe  throughout  the  polite  world. 

It  is  played  between  two  perfons,  with  only  32 
cards ;  all  the  duces,  threes,  fours,  lives,  and  fixes,  be¬ 
ing  let  afide. 

In  reckoning  at  this  game,  every  card  goes  for  the 
number  it  bears,  as  a  ten  for  ten  ;  only  all  court  cards 
go  for  ten,  and  thea:e  for  eleven  :  and  the  ufual  game 
is  one  hundred  up.  In  playing,  the  ace  wins'  the 
king,  the  king  the  queen,  and  fo  down. 

Twelve  cards  are  dealt  round,  ufually  by  two  and 
two  ;  which  done,  the  remainder  are  laid  in  the  middle  : 
if  one  of  the  gamefters  finds  he  has  not  a  court-card  in 
his  hand,  he  is  to  declare  he  has  carte-bianche ,  and 
tell  how  many  cards  he  will  lay  out,  and  defire  the 
other  to  difeard,  that  he  may  fhow  his  game,  and  fa- 
tisfy  hi s  antagonift  that  the  carte-blanche  is  real ;  for 
which  he  re*  kons  ten. 

Each  perfon  difeards,  t.  e.  lays  afide  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  his  cards,  and  takes  in  a  like  numbtr  from  the 
flock.  The  firft  of  the  eight  cards  may  take  three, 
four,  or  five ;  the  dealer  all  the  remainder,  if  he 
pleafes. 

After  difearding,  the  eldeft:  hand  examines  what  fuit 
he  has  mod  cards  of;  and  reckoning  how  many  points 
he  has  in  that  fuit,  if  the  other  have  not  fo  many  in 
that  or  any  other  fuit,  he  tells  one  for  every  ten  of 
that  fuit.  He  who  thus  reckons  mod  is  faid  to  win 
the  point. 

The  point  being  over,  each  examines  what  fequences 
he  has  of  the  fame  fuit,  viz .  how  many  tierces,  or  fe- 
<juences  of  three,  quartes  or  fours,  quintes  or  fives,  fix- 
iemes,  or  fix’s,  &c.  For  a  tierce  they  reckon  three 
points,  for  a  quarte  four,  for  a  quinte  15,  for  a  fixieme 
16,  &c.  And  the  feveral  fequences  are  diftlnguifhed 
in  dignity  by  the  cards  they  begin  from  :  thus  ace 
VoL.XIV.Part.il. 
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card,  prevails,  fo  as  to  make  all  the  others  In  that 
hand  good,  and  deftroy  all  thofe  In  the  other  hand. 
In  like  manner,  a  quarte  in  one  hand  fets  alide  a  tierce 
in  the  other. 

The  fequences  over,  they  proceed  to  examine  how 
many  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and  tens,  each 
holds  ;  reckoning  for  every  three  of  any  fort,  three  : 
but  here  too,  as  in  fequences,  he  that  with  the  fam- 
number  of  threes  has  one  that  is  higher  than  any  the 
other  has,  e.  gr.  three  aces,  has  all  his  others  made 
good  hereby,  and  hia  adverfary’s  all  fet  afide.  But 
four  of  any  fort,  which  is  called  a  quatorze ,  always  fets 
afide  three. 

All  the  game  in  hand  being  thus  reckoned,  the  el- 
delt  proceeds  to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every  card  he 
plays  above  a  nine,  and  the  other  follows  him  in  the 
fuit  ;  and  the  highefl  card  of  the  fuit  wins  the  trick. 
JSoU,  unlefs  a  trick  be  won  with  a  card  above  a  nine 
(except  the  lall  trick),  nothing  13  reckoned  for  it  ; 
though  the  trick  ferves  afterwards  towards  winning- the 
cv.rds ;  and  that  he  who  plays  laft  does  not  reckon  for 
his  cards  unkfs  he  wins  the  trick. 

The  cards  being  played  out,  he  that  has  moft  tricks 
reckons  ten  for  winning  the  cards.  If  they  have  tricks 
Ebke,  neither  reckons  any  thing.  The  deal  bein2  ft- 
nifhed,  and  each  having  marked 
proceed  to  deal  again  as  before, 
time  for  the  deal. 

If  both  parties  be  within  a  few  points  of  being-  up, 
the  carte  blanche  is  the  firft  thing  that  reckons,  then 
the  point,  then  the  fequences,  then  the  quator’zes  or 
threes,  then  the  tenth  cards. 

He  that  can  reckon  30  in  hand  by  carte-blanche, 
points,  quintes,  See.  without  playing,  ere  the  other 
has  reckoned  any  thing,  reckons  go  for  them  ;  and 
this  is  called  a  repique.  If  he  reckons  above  30,  Jie 
reckons  fo  many  above  90.  If  he  can  make  up  30, 
part  in  hand  and  part  play,  ere  the  other  ha3  told  any 
thing,  he  reckons  for  them  60.  And  this  is  called 
a  pique.  Whence  the  name  of  the  game.  He  that 
wins  all  the  tricks,  inftead  of  ten,  which  is  his  right 
for  winning  the  caids,  reckons  40.  And  this  is  called 
a  capot . 

Mr  de  Moivre,  who  has  made  this  game  the  objeft 
of  mathematical  inveftigations,  ha3  propofed  and  folved 
the  following  problems:  1.  To  find  at  piquet  the  pro¬ 
bability  which  the  dealer  has  for  taking  one  ace  or  more 
in  three  cards,  he  having  none  in  his  hand.  He  con¬ 
cludes  from  his  computation,  that  it  is  29  to  28  that 
the  dealer  takes  one  ace  or  more.  2.  To  find  at  piquet 
the  probability  which  the  eldeft  has  of  taking  an  ace 
or  more  in  five  cards,  he  having  no  ace  in  his  hand. 
Anfwer  ;  232  to  91,  or  5  to  2,  nearly.  3.  To  find 
at  piquet  the  probability  which  the  eldeft  hand  has  of 
taking  an  ace  and  a  king  in  five  cards,  he  having  none 
in  his  hand.  Anfwer ;  the  odds  againft  the  eldeft  hand 
taking  ah  ace  and  a  king  are  331  to  317,  or  21  to  20 
nearly.  4.  To  find  at  piquet  the  probability  of  having 
1 2  cards  dealt  to,  without  king,  queen,  or  knave, 
which  cafe  is  commonly  called  cartes -blanches.  An¬ 
fwer  ;  the  odds  againft  cartes-blanches  are  1791  to  r 
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Pira.  nearly.  5.  To  find  how  many  different  fets,  effential- 
■~y“ ^  ly  different  from  one  another,  one  may  have  at  piquet 
before  taking  in.  Anfwer ;  28,967,278.  This  num¬ 
ber  falls  fhort  of  the  fum  of  all  the  diftind  combina¬ 
tions,  whereby  12  cards  may  be  taken  out  of  32,  this 
number  being  225,792,840  ;  but  it  muff  be  confidered 
that  in  that  number  feveral  fets  of  the  fame  import, 
but  differing  in  fuit,  might  be  taken,  which  would  not 
introduce  an  effential  difference  among  the  fets.  The 
fame  author  gives  alfo  forne  obfervations  on  this  game, 
which  he  had  from  an  experienced  player.  See  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Chances ,  p.  1 7 9,  &c.  M.  de  Monmort  has 
treated  of  piquet  in  his  Analyfe  dcs  Jeux  de  Hazard , 
p.  162. 

PIRA,  is  a  name  by  which  a  variety  of  foreign 
fifhes  ate  diftinguifhed.  The  pira  aca  is  a  little  horned 
fifK  of  the  Weft  Indies,  called  by  Clufius  and  others 
the  monoceros  or  unicorn- fifh.  The  pira  acangata  is  the 
name  of  a  Brafilian  fifh,  which  refembles  the  perch 
both  in  frze  and  fhape.  It  feldom  exceeds  four  or  live 
incites  in  length  ;  its  mouth  is  fmall  ;  its  tail  fork¬ 
ed.  On  the  back  it  has  only  one  long  fin,  which  is 
fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly  fpines.  This  fin  it  can 
deprefs  at  pleafnre,  and  fink  within  a  cavity  made  for 
it  in  the  back.  Its  feales  are  of  a  filvery  white  colour  ; 
it  is  wholefome  and  well  tailed.  Pira  bebe  is  the  name 
of  the  milvus,  or  kite- fifh.  Pira-coaha  is  an  American 
fifh  of  the  truttaceous  kind,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour. 
It  grows  to  the  length  of  12  inches  ;  its  nofe  is  point¬ 
ed,  and  its  mouth  iarge,  but  without  teeth  ;  the  up¬ 
per  jaw  is  longer  than  the  under  one,  and  hangs  over 
like  a  cartilaginous  prominence  ;  its  eyes  are  very 
large,  and  its  toil  is  forked  ;  under  each  of  the  gill 
fins  there  is  a  beard  made  of  fix  white,  filaments,  and 
covered  with  filvery  feales.  Pirafurumenbeca  is  a  Bra¬ 
filian  fifh,  otherwife  called  hocca  molle .  It  lives  in  the 
muddy  bottom  of  the  American  Teas,  and  is  a  long  bo¬ 
died  not  flatted  fifh.  It  grows  to  a  great  frze,  being 
found  nine,  and  fometimes  even  ten  or  eleven,  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  thick.  It  ha3  one  long 
fin  on  the  back,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  thin  and 
pellucid.  There  is  alfo  a  cavity  on  the  back,  as  in  the 
pira  acangata,  into  which  the  fin  can  be  depreffed  at 
pleafurc  ;  the  tail  is  not  forked,  and  the  feales  are  all 
of  a  filvery  colour  and  brightnefs.  The  fifh  is  very 
well  tailed  ;  the  pira  pixanga  is  another  Brafilian  fifh 
of  the  turdus  or  wraffe  kind,  and  called  by  fome  the 
gcil'vifih.  It  is  generally  about  four.or  five  inches  long  ; 
it3  mouth  is  pretty  large,  and  furnifhed  with  very  fmall 
and  very  (harp  teeth  ;  its  head  is  fmall,  but  its  eyes  are 
large  and  prominent,  the  pupil  being  of  a  fine  turquoife 
colour,  and  the  iris  yellow  and  red  in  a  variety  of  fhades. 
The  coverings  of  the  gills  end  in  a  triangular  figure, 
2nd  are  terminated  by  a  fhort  fpine  or  prickle  ;  its 
icales  are  very  fmall,  and  fo  evenly  arranged,  and  clofe- 
ly  laid  on  the  flefh,  that  it  is  very  fmooth  to  the 
touch  ;  its  tail  is  rounded  at  the  end  its  whole  body, 
head,  tail,  and  fins,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  varie¬ 
gated  all  over  with  very  beautiful  blood-coloured  fpots; 
•  thefe  are  round,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  hemp-feed  on 
the  back  and  fides,  and  fomething  larger  on  the  belly; 
the  fins  are  all  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  all 
parked  with  an  edge  of  red.  It  is*  caught  among  the 
rocks,  and  about  the  fhores,  and  is  a  very  well  tailed 
fifh.  Piranha  is  an  American  fifh,  more  generally 


known  by  the  name  piraya .  Piraquiba ,  or  I  piraquiba^  Pkaw k 
is  the  name  of  a  fifh  originally  Brafilian,  which  fome 
writers  apply  to  the  remora  or  fucking  f/Jj . 

PIRiEUS  fortus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  celebrated 
port  to  the  welt  of  Athens,  confiding  naturally  of 
three  harbours  or  bafons,  (Thucydides)  ;  which  lay 
negleded,  till  Themiftocles  put  the  Athenians  on  ma+- 
king  it  a  commodious  port,  (Nepos)  ;  the  PhaLrus, 
a  fmall  port,  and  not  far  from  the  city,  being  what 
they  ufed  before  that  time,  (Paufanias,  Nepos).  Pi¬ 
raeus  was  originally  a  village  of  Auka,  (Paufanias)  1 
an  ifland,  (Strabo)  ;  and  though  diffant  40  fladta  from 
Athens,  was  joined  to  it  by  two  long  walls,  (Thucy¬ 
dides),  and  itfeif  locked  or  walled  round,  (Nepos)  i 
A  very  commodious  and  fife  harbour.  The  whole  of 
its  cornpafs  was  60  flad‘a,  including  the  Munich ia. 

Not  far  from  the  Piraus  flood  the  fepulchre  of  Tbe- 
miflocks  ;  whither  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  from 
Magnefia,  into  the  Hither  Afia,  (Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Paufanias).  The  entrance  of  the  Piraus  is  n  arrow,  ChamHer’r 
and  foa  med  by  two  rocky  points,,one  belonging  to  the  Travels  i* 
promontory  of  Eetion,  the  other  to  that  of  Alcimus.  Greece*  D 
Within  were  three  flations  for  fhfpping  ;  lvantharus,p* 
fo  named  from  a  hero  ;  Aphrodifium,  from  a  temple  of 
Venus  ;  and  Zea,  the  refort  of  veffels  laden  with  grain. 

By  it  was  a  demos  or  borough  town  of  the  fame  name 
before  the  time  of  Therai (lodes,  who  recommended 
the  exchanging  its  triple  harbour  for  the  fingle  one  of 
Phalerum,  both  as  more  capacious  and  as  better  fitu* 
ated  for  navigators.  The  wall  was  begun  by  him  when 
archon,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad,  477 
years  before  Chriff  ;  and  afterwards  he  urged  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  complete  it  as  the  impoitance  of  the  place  de- 
ferved.  This  whole  fortification  was  of  hewn  ilone* 
without  cement  or  other  material,  except  lead  and  iron, 
which  were  ufed  to  hold  together  the  exterior  ranges 
or  facings.  It  was  fo  wide  that  the  loaded  carts  could 
pafs  on  it  in  different  diredions,  and  it  was  40  cubits 
high,  which  was  about  half  what  he  had  defigned. 

The  Piraeus,  as  Athens  flouriihed,  became  the 
common  emporium  of  all  Greece.  Hippodamus  an 
archited,  celebrated,  befides  other  monuments  of  .hi a 
genius,  as  the  inventor  of  many  improvements  in  houfe 
building,  ’was  employed  to  lay  out  the  ground.  Five 
porticoes,  which  uniting  formed  the  Long  Portico * 
were  ereded  by  the  ports.  Here  was  an  agora  or  mar¬ 
ket  place,  and,  farther  from  the  fea,  another  called 
•  Hippodamia,  By  the  veffels  were  dwellings  for  the  ma-' 
riner3.  A  theatre  was  opened,  temples  were  railed* 
and  the  Piraus,  which  furpaffed  the  city  in  utility,  be¬ 
gan  to  equal  it  in  dignity.  The  cavities  and  windings 
of  Munychia,  natural  and  artificial,  were  filled  with 
houfea  ;  and  the  whole  fettlement,  comprehending 
Phalerum  and  the  ports  of  the  Piraeus,  with  the  aife- 
Bals,  the  ftorehoufes,  the  famous  armoury  of  which 
Philo  was  the  archited,  and  the  fheds  for  300,  and  af¬ 
terwards  400,  triremes,  refembled  the  city  of  Rhodes, 
which  had  been  planned  by  the  fame  Hippodamus. 

The  ports,  an  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  were  fecured  with  chains.  Centinels  were  lla- 
tioned,  and  the  Pirau3  was  carefully  guarded. 

The  Piraeus  was  reduced  with  great  difficulty  by 
Sylla,  who  demolifhed  the  walls,  and  fet  fire .  to  the 
armoury  and  arfenals.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  in  a  de¬ 
fen  celefs  condition.  CalcnuBj  lieutenant  to  Casfarf 
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fozed  it.  Inverted  Athens,  and  ravaged  the  territory,  rily  to  a  pirate  ;  or 
„  ^trabo,  who  lived  under  the  emperors  Auguftua  and 
Tiberius,  obfervee,  that  the  many  wars  had  deftroyed 
the  long  walls,  with  the  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  and 
had  contracted  the  Piraeus  into  a  fmall  fettlement  by 
the  ports  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Saviour.  This  fa¬ 
bric  was  then  adorned  with  wonderful  pictures,  the 
works  of  illuftrious  artifts,  and  on  the  outfidc  with 
ftatues.  In  the  fecond  century,  befides  houfes  for  tri- 
lejnea,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  remained, 
with  their  images  in  brafs,  and  a  temple  of  Venus,  a 
portico,  and  the  tomb  of  Themiftocles. 

The  port  of  the  Pineus  has  been  named  Porto  Lione, 
from  the  marble  lion  feen  in  the  chart,  and  aifo  Porto 
T)roco.  T.  he  lion  has  been  defcribed  as  a  piece  uf  ad¬ 
mirable  fculpture,  10  feet  high,  and  as  repofing  on 
hs  hinder  parts.  It  was  pierced,  and,  as  fome  have 
conjedured,  had  belonged  to  a  fountain.  Near  Athens, 
ro  the  way  to  Eleufts,  was  another,  the  poilure  couch- 
snt  5  probably  its  companion.  Both  thefe  were  re¬ 
moved  to  Venice  by  the  famous  general  Morofini,  and 
are  to  be  feen  there  before  the  arfenal.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  port  are  two  ruined  piers.  A  few  veftels,  moft. 

Iy  fmall  craft,  frequent  it.  Some  low  land  at  the 
head  feems  an  incroachment  on  the  water.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  a  mean  cuftomhoufe,  with  a  few  lhed3 ;  and 
by  the  fhore  on  the  eaft  fide,  a  warehoufe  belonging  to 
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,  C.  Fr.enciv’  and  a  Gree^  monaliery  dedicated  to  St 
Spiridion.  On  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  rocky  ridge,  on 
,  which  are  remnants  oi  the  ancient  wall,  and  of  a  gate¬ 
way  towards  Athens.  By  the  water- edge  are  veftiges 
of  building  ;  and  going  from  the  cuftomhoufe  to  the 
city  on  the  right  hand,  traces  of  a  fmall  theatre  in  the 
fide  of  the  hill  of  Munychia. 

PIRACY,  the  crime  of  robbery  and  depredation 
upon  the  high  fe  8. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  piracy,  if  committed 
by  a  fubjedl,  was  held  to  be  a  fpecies  of  treafon,  being 
contrary  to  his  natural  allegiance  ;  and  by  an  alien,  to 
be  felony  only  :  but  now,  fince  the  ftatute  of  treafons, 
25  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  it  is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a 
ftibjedl.  Formerly  it  was  only  cognizable  by  the  ad¬ 
miralty  courts,  which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  law.  But,  it  being  inconfiflent  with  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  that  any  man’s  life  fhoutd  be  taken 
away,  unlefs  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  15.  cftablifhed  a  new  jurifdidion  for  this  purpofe  ; 
which  proceeds  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common 
law. 

The  offence  of  piracy,  by  common  law,  confifts  in 
committing  thole  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon 
the  high  feas,  which,  if  committed  upon  land,  would 
have  amounted  to  felony  there.  But,  by. ftatute,  fome 
other  offences  are  made  piracy  alfo  :  as,  by  ftatute 
li  and  12  W.  III.  c.  7.  if  any  natural- born  fubjeCt 
commits  any  a&  of  hoftility  upon  the  high  feas,  a- 
gainft  others  of  his  majefty’s  fubjedts,  under  colour 
of  a  commiffion  from  any  foreign ^ower  ;  this,  though 
it  would  only  be  an  adtof  wdr  in  ati  alien,  fir  all  be 
conftrued  piracy *in  afubje&.  And  farther,  any  com¬ 
mander,  or  other  feafaring  perfon,  betraying  his  truft, 
and  running  away  with  any  fhip,  boat,  ordnance, 
ammunition,  or  goods  *  or  yielding  them  up  volunta- 


jonfpiring  to  do  thefe  a&s  ;  or 
any  perfon  affaulting  the  commander  of  a  veffel,  to  hin¬ 
der  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  fhip  ;  or  con-  ' 
fining  him,  or  caufing  or  endeavouring  to  caufe  a  re¬ 
volt  on  board  ;  fhall,  for  each  of  thefe  offences,  be  ad¬ 
judged  a  pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and  fhall  fuffer 
death,  whether  he  be  principal,  or  merely  acceffory 
by  fetting  forth  filch  pirates,  or  abetting  them  before 
the  fad,  or  receiving  or  concealing  them  or  their  goods 
after  it.  And  the  ftatute  4  Geo.  I.  c.  n.  exprefsly 
excludes  the  principals  from  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
By  the  ftatute  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24.  the  trading  with 
known  pirates,  or  furnifhing  them  with  ammunition, 
or  fitting  out  any  veffel  for  that  purpofe,  or  in  any- 
wife  confuting,  combining,  confederating,  or  corre- 
fponding  with  them  ;  or  the  forcibly  boarding  any 
merchant  veffel,  though  without  feizing  or  carrying 
her  off,  and  deftroying  or  throwing  any  of  the  goods 
overboard  ;  fhall  be  deemed  piracy  :  and  fuch  aceef- 
fories  to  piracy  as  are  deferibed  by  the  ftatute  of  king 
William  are  declared  to  be  principal  pirates  ;  and  all 
pirates  convided  hy  virtue  of  this  ad  are  made  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  fame  ftatutes  alfo, 
(to  encourage  the  defence  of  merchant.veffels  againft 
pirates),  the  commanders  or  feamen  wounded,  and 
the  widows  of  fuch  feamen  as  are  (lain,  in  any  pirati- 
cal  engagement,  fhall  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  them,  not  exceeding  one  fiftieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  cargo  on  board  :  and  fuch  wounded 
feamen  flidl  be  intitled  to  the  penfion  of  Greenwich 
hofpital ;  which  no  other  feamen  are,  except  only  fuch 
as  have  ferved  in  a  fhip  of  war.  And  if  the  command¬ 
er  fhall  behave  cowardly,  by  not  defending  the  fhip,  if 
fhe  carries  guns  or  arms ;  or  fhall  difeharge  the  mari¬ 
ners  from  fighting,  fo  that  the  fhip  falls  into  the  hands 
of  pirates  ;  fuch  commander  fhall  forfeit  all  his  wages, 
and  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment.  Laftly,  by  ftatute 
18  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  any  natural  born  fubjeft  or  denizen, 
who  in  time  of  war  fhall  commit  hoftilities  at  fea  againfl 
any  of  hia  feffow-fubje&s,  or  fhall  alibi  an  enemy  on 
that  element,  is  liable  to  be  tried  and  convi&ed  as  a 
pirate. 

PIRATE,  (crf*?od*r,  Gr. );  a  fea-robber,  or  an 
armed  fhip  that  roams  the  feas  without  any  legal  com. 
million,  and  feizc3  or  plunders  every  veffel  fhe  meets  in- 
diferiminately,  whether  friends  or  enemies. 

The  colours  ufually  difplayed  by  pirates  are  faid 
to  be  a  black  field,  with  a  death’s  head,  a  battle-axe, 
and  hour  glafs.  The  laft  inftrument  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  determine  the  time  allowed  to  the  prifoners, 
whom  they  take,  to  cpnfider  whether  they  wi  11  join 
the  pirates  in  their  felonious  combination,  or  be  put 
to  death,  which  is  often  perpetrated  in  the  moil  cruel 
manner. 

Amongft  the  mofl  celebrated  pirates  of  the  north 
is  recorded  Alvilda,  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Goths 
named  Sypnrdns .  She  embraced  this  occupation  to 
deliver  herfeif  from  the  violence  impofed  on  her  incli¬ 
nation,  by  a  marriage  with  Aif,  fon  of  Sigarus  king 
of  Denmark.  She  dreffed  herfeif  as  a  man  ;  and  com- 
pofed  her  band  of  rowers,  and  the  reft  of  her  crew, 
of  a  number  of  young  women  attired  in  the  fame 
manner.  Amongft  the  firft  of  her  cruizes,  fhe  touched 
at  a  place  where  a  company  of  pirates  bewailed  the 
4  2  death 
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INrcne  death  of  their  captain.  The  llrangers  were  captivated 
r'rdn  wdh  the  agreeable  manners  of  Aivilda,  and  chofe  her 
for  their  chief.  By  this  reinforcement  Ihe  became  fo 
formidable  upon  the  fea,  that  prince  Alf  came  to  en¬ 
gage  her.  She  fuftaintd  his  attacks  for  a  confiderable 
time  :  but,  in  a  vigorous  adion,  Alf  boarded  her 
vefiel,  and  having  killed  the  greateft  part  of  her  crew, 
feized  the  captain,  namely  herfelf ;  whom  neverthelefs 
he  knew  not,  becaufe  the  princcfs  had  a  cafque  which 
covered  her  vifage.  Being  mailer  of  her  perfon,  he  remo¬ 
ved  the  cafque  ;  and  in  fpite  of  her  difguife,  inflatitly 
recognized  her,  and  offered  her  his  hand  in  wedlock. 

PIRENE,  (Pliny);  a  fountain  facred  to  the  mufes, 
fpringing  below  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  a  high 
and  fteep  mountain  which  hangs  over  Corinth.  Its 
waters  were  agreeable  to  drink,  ( Paufanhis);  extreme¬ 
ly  clear,  (Strabo) ;  very  light.  (Athenaeus);  an i  pale, 
(Terfius):  having  relation  either  to  the  grief  of  Pirene, 
mother  of  Cenchrea,  from  whofe  tears  this  fountain 
arofe,  (Paufanias)  ;  or  to  the  palenefs  brought  on  by 
the  too  eager  purfuits  of  the  mufes. 

PIROivIALLl  (Paul),  a  dominican  of  Calabria, 
\v?s  f  nt  a  miffionary  into  the  tall.  Pie  remained  a 
long  time  in  Armenia,  where  he  had  the  happinef3  to 
bring  back  to  the  church  many  fchifmatics  and  Euty- 
cheans,  and  the  patriarch  himfelf,  v/ho  had  before 
thrown  every  ohflacle  in  his  way  Pie  afterwards  paf- 
fed  into  Georgia  an^  Pnfii,  then  into  Poland,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  Pope  Urban  VIIl/s  nuncio,  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  dillurbances  which  had  been  occafioned  there  by 
the  difputes  of  the  Armenians,  who  were  very  nume¬ 
rous  in  that  country.  Piromalli  reunited  them  is  the 
’profeffion  of  the  Tame  faith,  and  observance  of  the  fame 
ceremonies.  In  his  recurn  to  Italy,  he  was  taken  by 
fome  Corfairs  who  carried  him  prifoncr  to  Tunis.  "As 
foon  as  he  was  ranfomed,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  gave 
an  account  of  his  million  to  the  rope,  who  conferred 
upon  him  fome  fynal  marks  of  his  elleem.  His  holi- 
nefs  entrufted  him  with  the  revifal  of  an  Armenian 
Bible,  and  fent  him  again  into  the  eafl,  where  he  was 
promoted,  in  1655,  to  the  biffiopric  of  Naffivan.  Af¬ 
ter  having  governed  that  church  for  nine  years,  he 
returned,  to  Italy,  and  took  the  charge  of  the  church 
of  Bafignano,  where  he  died  three  years  after  in  1667. 
His  charity,  his  zeal,  and  other  virtues  did  honour  to 
the  Epifcopal  office.  There  are  extant  of  hi3  writings, 
1.  Some  works  of  Controverfy  and  Theology.  2.  Two 
Didionaries  ;  the  one  a  Latin-Perfian,  and  the  other 
an  Armenian- Latin.  3.  An  Armenian  Grammar. 
4.  A  Dirtdory,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  correcting 
Armenian  books.  All  thefe  works  equally  diftinguilh 
him  for  virtue  and  for  learning. 

PI  RON  (Alexis),  whofe  father  was  an  apothecary, 
was  born  at  Dijon  the  9  th  of  July  1689, where  he  paffed 
more  than  3.0  years  in  the  idle  and  deftrudive  diffipa- 
tion  too  common  to  young  men.  He  was  at  length 
obliged  to  quit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  fellow  citizens,  on  account 
of  an  ode  which  he  had  written,  and  which  gave  great 
offence.  His  relations  not  being  able  to  give  him 
much  affiflance,  he  fupported  himfelf  at  Paris  by  means 
of  his  pen,  the  ftrokes  of  which  were  as  beautiful  and 
fair  as  thofe  of  an  engraver.  He  lived  in  the  houfe  of 
M.  de  Beliide  as  his  fecretary,  and  afterwards  with  a 
financier,  who  did  not  know  that  he  bad  a  man  of  ge¬ 


nius  under  his  roof.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  com¬ 
menced  with  fome  pieces  which  he  publifhed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace,  and  which  ffiowed  ftrong 
marks  of  original  invention;  but  what  fully  eflablilhed 
his  charader  in  this  way  was  his  comedy  intitled  Me- 
tromany ,  which  was  the  bell  that  had  appeared  in 
France  fince  Regnard’a  Gamefter.  This  performance, 
in  five  ads,  well  conduded,  replete  with  genius,  wit, 
and  humour,  was  aded  with  the  greateil  fuccefs  upon 
the  French  flage  in  1738.  The  author  met  with  eve¬ 
ry  attention  in  the  capital  which  was  due  to  a  man  of 
teal  genius,  and  whofe  flafhes  of  wit  were  inexhaullible. 
We  /hall  infert  a  few  anecdotes  of  him,  which  will 
ferve  to  (how  bis  charader  and  turn  of  mind.  In  Bur¬ 
gundy  the  inhabitants  of  Beaune  are  called  the  AJfes  of 
Beaune  Piron  often  indulged  his  fatirical  difpolition 
at  their  expence.  One  day  as  he  was  taking  a  w  Ik 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  he  diverted  himfelf 
with  cutting  down  all  the  thiftles  which  he  met  with. 
When  a  friend  afked  him  his  reafon  for  doing  fo,  he 
replied,  f’ai  a  me  platndre  des  1 eaunois  ;  je  leur  coupe  les 
vivres,  i.  e.  <c  I  am  forry  indeed  for  the  Beaunians  ; 
for  I  am  cutting  down  their  food.”  Being  told  again 
that  thefe  people  would  certainly  be  revenged  of  him, 

Alle z,  (fays  he)  Allez  ;  je  ne  crams  point  leur  impuijfunt 
couroux  ; 

Et ,  quand  je  ferois  feulfje  les  batter  ois  tous. 
il  Get  you  gone,  get  you  gone  :  I  fear  not  their  feeble 
revenge  ;  for  tho7  alone,  I  ihould  beat  them  311.”  Go¬ 
ing  into  a  theatre  one  time  where  a  play  was  ading, 
he  alked  what  it  was?  The  Cheats  or  Seapih,  gravely 
replied  a  young  Beaun  an.  “  Ah!  Sir,  (fays  Piron, 
alter  thanking  him),  I  took  it  to  be  the  Cheats  of 
Oreftes.”  In  the  time  of  the  play,  fome  body  ad- 
dreflc6  the  company  with  “  Silence  there,  gentlemen, 
we  don’t  hear.”  “  It  is  not  at  lead  (cried  Piron)  for 
w?nt  of  ears.”  A  bifliop  one  day  alked  Piron,  during 
the  difputes  about  Ji.nfenifm,  “Did  you  read  my  man¬ 
date,  Mr  Piron?’  “  No  my  lord;  and  you - The 

converfation  turning  very  warm,  the  bifhop  reminded 
him  of  the  dillance  which  birth  and  rink  had  put  be¬ 
tween  them.  “  Sir  (fays  Piron),  1  have  plainly  the 
fuperiority  over  you  at  this  moment ;  for  I  am  in  the 
right,  and  you  arc  in  the  wrong.” — Voltaire’s  Semira- 
mis  did  not  meet  with  a  very  favourable  reception  the 
firfl  time  it  was  aded  The  author  finding  Piron  be¬ 
hind  the  feenes,  a/ked  him  what  he  thought  of  his  per¬ 
formance  ?  u  I  think  (replied  he)  you  would  have 
been  pie  ifed  that  I  had  been  the  author  ot  it.”  The 
performer  of  the  charader  Ferdinand  Cortez  (the 
titleofone  ofPiron’s  Tragedies) having  requefted  fome 
corredions  to  be  made  on  the  play  the  firit  time  it  was 
aded,  Piron  fired  at  the  word  corrections.  The  player, 
who  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  author  with  this 
requeft,  cited  the  example  o*  Voltaire,  who  correded 
fome  of  his  pieces  in  order  to  gratify  the  tafte  of  the 
public.  ‘  The  eafes  are  widely  different  (replied  Pi- 
r*m)  ;  Voltaire  works  in  chequer-work,  and  I  call  in 
brafs.”  If  this  anfwer  be  not  very  modelt,  we  mull 
allow  that  it  does  not  want  wit.  He  thought  himfelf, 
if  not  fuperior,  at  leafl  equal  to  Voltaire.  Some  per¬ 
fon  congratulating  him  on  having  compofed  the  beli 
comedy  of  this  age,  he  anfwered,  with  more  franknefa 
than  modefty,  “  Add  too,  and  the  bell' tragedy.”  The 
following  Verfee  are  well  known,  in  which  he  fays ; 


I'jron, 

Pifti. 
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En  deux  mots  votdev-vous  diflinguer  Cs*  connoitre 
Lc  rimcur  Dijonnois  iff  ie  Panfien  P 
Le  premier  ne  fut  rien ,  &  ne  vou/ut  rien  etre; 

L>  autre  voulut  tout  etre .  &  ne  fut  prefque  rien* 

We  fee  by  thefe  different  traits  that  Piron  had  a 
fufficient  flock  of  feif-concdt.  What  helpe  i  to  in- 
creafe  it,  and  make  him  fancy  himfelf  fuperior  to  the 
inoft  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries,  was,  that  his 
company,  on  account  of  his  original  humour,  of  which 
he  had  an  uncommon  fhare,  was  more  courted  than  that 
of  Voltaire,  who  was  otherwife  too  lively,  too  capti¬ 
ous,  and  crabbed.  But  thofe  who  have  favoured  us 
with  an  account  of  his  many  witticifms  in  converfation, 
would  have  done  more  honour  to  his  memory  if  they 
had  pafled  over  fuch  as  were  either  indecent  or  infipid. 
A  thing  often  pleafes  over  a  glafs  of  wine,  which  will 
not  give  the  fame  fatisfadlinn  when  it  is  repeated,  efpe- 
cfolly  if;  in  repeating  it, you  want  to  make  it  aopear  cf 
fome  importance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Piron’s  mifehie- 
vous  ingenuity  was  partly  the  caufe  which  excluded 
him  from  the  French  Academy.— I  could  not  (faid 
he)  m,ke  thirty  nine  people  think  as  I  do,  and  I  could 
flill  lefs  think  as  thirty-nine  Jo.”  He  called  that  cele¬ 
brated  fociety  very  unjuftly  les  invalids  du  bel  efprit, 

the  invalids  of  wit ;  y  and  yet  he  often  endeavoured 
to  be  one  of  thofe  invalids.  His  death  was  haflened  by 
a  fall  whi  h  he  got  a  little  before.  He  died  the  21ft 
of  January  1  773,  at  the  age  of  83.  He  had  prepared 
for  himfelf  the  following  epitaph,  in  the  way  of  an  epi¬ 
gram  ; 

Ci  git  Piron ,  qui  ne  fut  rien , 

Pas  meme  academicien . 

Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothfng,not  even  an  acade¬ 
mician.” 

His  wife  Maria  There  fa  Quenandon,  who  died  in 
1  7  9* »  he  deferibes  as  a  fweet  and  moll  agreeable  com¬ 
panion.  1  hey  lived  together  for  feveral  years;  and  no 
hufband  ever  difeharged  his  duty  with  more  fidelity 
and  attention 

A  colle&ion  of  his  works  appeared  in  177 6j  in  7  vol. 
8vo,  and  9  vol.  1  2mo.  The  principal  pieces  are,  The 
School  of  Fathers  ;  a  comedy  a&ed  in  1728  under  the 
title  of  Ungrateful  Sons.  Callifthenes  ;  a  tragedy,  the 
fubjeft  of  which  is  taken  from  Juflin.  The  Myfterious 
Hover,  a  comedy.  Guftavus  and  Ferdinand  Cortez, 
two  tragedies;  fome  fetnes  of  which  difeover  an  origi 
nal  genius,  but  the  verfification  neither  plcafes  the 
car  nor  affe&s  the  heart.  Metromany,  a  comedy.  The 
Courfes  of  Tempe,  an  ingenious  patloral,  in  which  the 
manners  both  of  the  town  and  country  are  pleafantly 
drawn.  Some  odes,  poems,  fables,  and  epigrams.  In 
this  laft  kind  of  poetry  he  was  very  fuccefsful,  and  he 
may  be  placed  after  Marot  and  Roufleau.  There  was 
no  occafion  for  loading  the  public  with  7  vols  of  his 
works  ;  the  half  of  that  number  might  have  fufficed. 
For,  excepting  Mctromnny,  Guftavus,  the  Courfes  of 
Tempe,  fome  odes,  about  20  epigrams,  three  or  four 
fables,  and  fome  epiftles,  the  reft  are  but  indifferent, 
aDd  have  no  claim  to  any  extraordinary  merit. 

PISA,  a  large  town  of  Tufcanv  in  Italy,  lituated 
on  the  river  Mno,  52  miles  from  Florence.  It  was  a 
famous  republic,  till  fubdued,  firft  by  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  then  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406.  Before 
it  loft  its  freedom,  it  is  faid  to  have  contained  near 
2jo,oco  inhabitants,  but  now  it  has  not  above  16,000 
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or  v 7,00c.  It  was  founded,  we  are  told,  by  the  Pifans 
ot  reloponnelus,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  12 
nuinicipn  of  f  ufcany.  Its  neighbourhood  to  Leghorn, 
which  is  now  the  chief  port  :n  the  Mediterranean, 
though  formerly  of  little  or  no  note  for  trade,  has  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  decay  of  Plfa,  which,  however, 
begins  to  lift  up  its  head  a  rain,  under  the  ufpice  of 
the  prefenl  grand  duke,  who.  h-  s  made  it  h.s  winter 
refidence..  Between  Pifa  aad  Legtrorn  is  a  canal  16 
Italian  miles  in  length.— Its  territory  is  very  fruitful; 
abounding  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  fine  cattle, 
ihe  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  even,  broad, 
and  well  paved;  but  in  many  phees  over-run  with 
grafs.  ^  1  he  urnvcility  is  well  endowed,  aad  has  able 
profeffors,  but  is  not  in  a  very  flouMfhing  condition. 
Ihe  exchange  is  a  (lately  ftru&ure,  but  little  frequent¬ 
ed.  The  grand  duke’s  galleys  are  built,  and  common¬ 
ly  liationed  here.  1  hrs  city  is  alfo  tne  principal  refi- 
dence  of  the  order  of  St  Stephen,  and  the  fee  of  an 
archbilhop.  The  cathedral,  a  large  Gothic  pile,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  number  of  excellent  paintings  and  other 
curiofuies.  This  church  is  dedicated  to  St  M-ry  ;  is 
very  advantageoufly  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
piazza,  and  budt  out  or  a  great  heap  of  wrought  mar¬ 
ble,  fuch  as  pillars,  pedeftals,  canitals,  cornices,  and 
architraves,  part  of  the  fpoiis  which  the  Pif.ms  took 
m  their  eaftein  expeditions,  when  the  republic  was  in: 
a  nouri filing  condition.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  76- 
high  marble  pillars  of  different  colours,  and  finely  gilt. 
Both  the  church  and  the  cupola  are  covered  with  lead. 
Fhe  choir  is  painted  by  good  hands,  and  the  floor  is 
Mofaic  work.  1  he  brazen  doors  are  ourioufly  wrought 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  by 
Bo  nan  110,  an  ancient  fiatuary.  The  chapel  of  -St 
Ra  menus  is  richly  adorned  with  gilt  metah,  columns 
°u  por;  hyry,  arid  fine  paintings.  In  the  middle  of 
the  nave  of  the  church  you  fee  two  brazen  tombs, 
raifed  upon  pillars.  The  marble  pulpit  was  carved  by 
John  Pifano,  an  1  the  choir  by  Julian  da  Majana.  Join¬ 
ing  thereto  is  tne.  rltar,  over  which  is  preferved  a  hol¬ 
low  globe  or  vcffel  of  marble,  wherein  they  kept  the 
facrament  for  the  new  baptized,  according  to  the  ooi- 
ni©n  of  Enther  Mabiilon.  In  the  fquare  before  the 
church,  you  fee  a  pillar  upon  which  is  the  meafure  of 
the  ancient  Roman  talent.  In  the  fame  fquare  with 
the  dome,  (lands  the  baptiftry,  a  round  fabric  fupport¬ 
ed  by  ftately  pillars,  and  remarkable  for  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  echo. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  the  burying 
place,  called  Campo  Santo ,  being  covered  with  earth 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land.  This  burying  place 
is  inclofed  with  a  broad  portico,  well  painted,  and  pa¬ 
ved  with  grave  ftones.  Here  are  a  great  many  ancient 
tom ^s,  among  the  reft  that  of  Beatrix,  mother  of  the 
countefs  Mathilda,  with  marble  baffo- relievos,  which 
the  Pifans  brought  from' Greece,  where  you  fee  the 
hunt  of  Meleager,  which  affifled  Nicholas  of  Pifa  ;n 
the  reftoration  of  fculpture.  The  walls  of  the  Campo 
Santo  are  painted  by  the  beft  mafters  of  their  times. 
Giotto  has  drawn  fix  hiftoricai  pieces  of  Job  ;  and 
Andrea  Orgagna  has  given  a  fine  p  ece  of  the  laft 
judgment. .  Under  the  portico  there  is  a  decree  of  the 
city,  ordering  the  inhabitants  to  wear  mourning  a  yeaf* 
for  the  death  of  Csefar.  Near  the  church  you  fee  a 
fteeple  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  to  which  you  afeend 
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by  T 53  fteps ;  it  inclines  15  feet  on  one  fide, 
fome  afcribe  t®  art,  but  others  to  the  finking  of  the 
.  foundation.  Its  inclination  is  fo  great  that  a  plumb- 
line  let  fall  from  the  top  touches  the  ground  at  the  di- 
{lance  of  almoft  15  feet  from  the  bottom.  It  was  built 
by  John  of  Infpruck  and  Bon  rnno  of  Pifa,  in  1174. 
’Near  this  fleeple  is  a  fine  hofpital,  dependent  on  that 
of  St  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence. 
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which  two  fpecies,  viz.  j.  The  erythrina,  or  dog-wood  tree.  PifcMa 
This  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  the  p  11 
height  of  25  feet  or  more  ;  the  flem  is  almoft  a*  large  fatug; 
as  a  man’s  body,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  fmooth 
bark,  and  fending  out  feveral  branches  at  the  top  with¬ 
out  order;  the  leaves  are  about  two  inches  long,  wing¬ 
ed,  with  oval  lobes.  The  flowers  are  of  the  butterfly 
land,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour  ;  they  are  fucceeded 
The  fteeple  of  the  church  of  the  Auguftinians  is  ajfo  by  oblong  pods,  with  four  longitudinal  wings,  and 
very  fine,  being  an  o&agon,  a  'orned  with  pillars,  and  jointed  between  the  cells  which  contain  the  feeds. 

The  Carthaginienfis,  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  is  alfo 


built  by  Nicholas  of  Pifa.  In  the  great  market-place 
there  is  a  ftatue  of  Plenty,  by  Pietino  da  Vinci.  In 
the  church  of  St  Matthew,  the  painting  of  the  ceiling 
by  the  brothers  Melani,  native*  of  this  city,  is  an  ad¬ 
mired  performance.  The  church  of  the  knights  of  St 
\Stephen,  decorated  with  the  trophies  taken  from  the 
Saracene,  is  all  of  marble,  with  marble  fteps,  and  a  front 
adorned  with  marble  ftatues.  In  the  fquare  there  is  a 
ftatue  of  Cofmo  I.  upon  a  very  fine  pedeflal.  Conti¬ 
guous  to  the  church  is  the  convent  or  palace  of  the 
knights,  which  is  worth  feeing,  as  alfo  the  churches 
Della  Madonna  and  Della  Spina;  the  laft  of  which  was 
built  by  a  beggar,  whofe  figure  you  may  fee  on  the 
•outfide  of  the  wall.  It  is  pretended  that  ouc  of  the 
thorns  of  the  crown  which  was  placed  on  our  Saviour’s 
bead  is  preferved  here.  Belonging  to  the  univerfity 
there  is  a  great  number  of  colleges,  the  chief  of  which 
13  the  Sapienza,  where  the  profefTors  read  their  public 
•lectures  ;  next  to  which  are  the  colleges  Puteano,  Fer- 
dinando,  Ricci,  and  others.  Befides  the  public  palace, 
and  that  of  the  grand  duke,  there  are  feveral  others 
with  marble  fronts,  the  fineft  of  which  is  that  of  Lan- 
franchi,  which,  with  the  reft  along  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  makes  a  very  fine  appearance.  There  is  here  a 
good  uock,  where  they  build  the  galleys,  which  are 
conveyed  by  the  Arno  to  Leghorn.*  They  have  a 
famous  aquedudl  in  this  town,  confiding  of  5000 
arches,  which  conveys  the  water  from  the  hills  at  five 
miles  diftance.  This  water  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  is  carried  in  flalks  to  Florence  and  Leghorn. 
The  neighbouring  country  produces  great  ftore  of 
corn  and  wine,  but  the  latter  is  not  much  efteemed. 
They  have  very  good  butter  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  is  a  fcarce  commodity  in  Italy.  The  city  for 
its  defence  has  a  moat,  walls,  a  cattle,  fort,  and  cita¬ 
del  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  a  modern  work.  The  Arno 
is  of  a  confiderable  breadth  here,  and  has  three  bridges 
over  it,  one  of  them  of  marble  :  two  leagues  below 
"the  town  it  falls  into  the  fea.  The  'phyfic* garden  is 
very  fpacious,  contains  a  great  number  of  plants,  and 
is  decorated  with  water- works :  over  the  door  leading 
into  it  are  tbefe  words,  Hie  Argus  fed  non  Briareus 
efto  :  i.  e.  Employ  the  eyes  of  Argus,  but  not  the  hands 
of  Briareus.  The  air  is  faid  to  be  unwholefome  here 
in  fummer,  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  meraffes. 
Many  buffaloes  are  bred  in  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  their  fiefh  is  commonly  eaten.  Between  Pifa  and 
.Lucca  are  hot  baths.  E.  Long.  10.  17.  N.  Lat  43. 
43- 

PISCARY,  in  our  ancient  ftatutes,  the  liberty  of 
ftfhing  in  another  man’s  waters. 

PISCES,  in  aftronomy,  the  12th  fign  or  conftella- 
tion  of  the  zodiac. 

PISCIDIA,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are 
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a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  differs  from  the 
former  only  in  the  ftiape  and  confidence  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  more  oblonsr  and  ftiffer ;  hut  in 
other  refpe&s  they  are  very  fimilar.  Both  fpecies 
arc  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but  require  artificial 
heat  t'>  preferve  them  in  this  countiy. — The  negroes 
in  the  Weft  Indies  make  ufe  of  the  bark  of  the  firit 
fpecies  to  intoxicate  fifh.  When  any  number  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  an  inclination  to  divert  themrelves  with 
fiftiing,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  with  fifh-hunting, 
they  fend  each  of  them  a  negro-flave  to  the  woods,  in 
order  to  fetch  fome  of  the  bark  of  the  dog- wood  tree. 

This  bark  is  next  morning  pounded  very  fmall  with 
ftones,  put  into  old  facks,  carried  into  rocky  parts  of  ’ 
the  fea,  deeped  till  thoroughly  foaked  with  falt-water, 
and  then  well  fqueezed  by  the  negroes  to  exprefs  the 
juice.  Thisjuice  immediately  colours  the  fea  with  a  red- 
difh  hue  ;  and,  being  of  a  poifonous  nature,  will  in  an 
hour’s  time  make  the  fifties,  fuch  as  groopers,  rock- 
fifh,  old  wives,  Welchmen,  See.  fo  drunk  or  intoxica¬ 
ted,  as  to  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  quite  heed- 
lefs  of  the  danger :  the  gentlemen  then  fend  in  their 
negroes,  who  purfue,  both  fwimming  and  divin  r,  the 
poor  inebriated  fifties,  till  they  catch  them  with  their 
hands;  their  mailers  in  mean  time  {landing  by,  on  high 
rocks,  to  fee  the  paftime. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  this  poifon  kills  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  fmall  fry,  it  has  never  been  known  to  im¬ 
part  any  bad  quality  to  the  fifh  which  have  been  caught 
in  confequence  of  the  intoxication. 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  although  pretty  hard,  is  only 
fit  for  fuel ;  and  even  for  this  purpofe  the  negroes  very 
feldom,  if  ever,  employ  it,  on  account  of  its  fingular 
quality  juft  mentioned.  The  bark  is  rough,  brown, 
and  thick  ;  the  tree  fends  forth  a  confiderable  number 
of  branches,  and  is  well  clothed  with  leaves,  which 
referable  thofe  of  the  pea,  are  thick,  cottony,  and  of  a 
deep  green.  The  bark  ufed  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpofe  is  chiefly  that  of  the  roots. 

PISCINA,  in  antiquity,  a  large  bafon  in  a  public 
place  or  fquare,  where  the  Roman  youth  learned  to 
fwim  ;  and  which  was  lurrounded  with  a  high  wall,  to 
prevent  filth  from  being  thrown  into  it — This  word  is 
alfo  ufed  for  a  lavatory  among  the  Turks,  placed  in 
the  middle  court  of  a  mofque  or  temple,  where  the 
Muffulmen  wafh  themfelves  before  they  offer  their 
prayers. 

PISISTRATUS,  an  Athenian  who  early  diftm-  BfflhtBec* 
guiftied  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and  by  his  ClaJpcabJ 
addrefs  and  eloquence  at  home.  After  he  had  render-  Lemprierfc 
cd  himfelf  thi  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libera¬ 
lity  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had  fought 
their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamis,  he  refolved  to 
make  himfelf  matter  of  his  country*  Every  thing  feem- 
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^fiflratus:  favourable  to  his  ambitious  views;  but  Solon  alone 
*  V  _who  ^as  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  had  late¬ 
ly  enforced  his  celebrated  laws,  oppofed  him,  and  dif- 
covered  his  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour  before  the 
public  affcmbly.  Pififtratus  wa$  not  difneartened  by 
the  meafures  of  his  relation  Solon,  but  he  had  reeourfe 
to  artifice.  In  returning  from  his  country-houfe,  he 
cut  himfelf  in  various  places;  and  after  he  had  expofed 
hia  mangled  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  deplo¬ 
red  his  misfortunes,  and  accufcd  his  enemies  of  at¬ 
tempts  upon  his  hte,  becaufe  he  was  the  friend  of  the 
people,  the  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of 
the  opprefled,  he  claimed  a  chofen  bt  dy  of  50  men 
from  the  populace  to  defend  his  perfon  in  future  from 
the  malevolence  end  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies.  The 
tinfufpe&’ng  people  unanimoufly  granted  his  requeft, 
tliougli  Solon  oppofed  it  with  all  his  influence;  and 
Pififtratus  had  no  fooner  received  an  armed  band  on 
whofe  fidelity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than  he 
feized  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himfelf  abfo- 
lute.  The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credulity; 
yet,  though  the  tyiant  was  popular,  two  of  the  citi¬ 
zen?,  Megacles  arid  Lycurgus,  confpired  together  a- 
againft  him,  and  by  their  means  he  was  forcibly  ejedl- 
ed  from  the  city.  His  houfe  and  all  his  effe&s  were 
expofed  to  fale  ;  but  there  was  found  in  Athens  only 
one  man  who  would  buy  them.  The  private  diffen- 
fions  of  the  friends  of  liberty  proved  favourable  to  the 
expelled  tyrant;  and  Megacles,  who  was  jealous  ofLy- 
ctirgus,  lecretly  prom i fed  to  rtftore  Pififtratus  to  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he  would  marry  his 
daughter.  Pififtratus  confented;  and  by  the  sfliftance 
of  his  fat  her- in  law,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  expel  Ly- 
curguF,  and  to  re-eftablifh  himfelf.  By  means  of  a  wo¬ 
man  called  Phyciy  whofe  fhape  was  tall,  whofe  features 
were  noble  and  commanding,  he  impofed  upon  the 
people,  and  created  himfelf  adherents  even  among  his 
enemies.  Pnya  was  conduced  through  the  ftreets  of 
the  city,  and  fhowing  herfelf  fubfervient  to  the  arti¬ 
fice  of  Pififtratus,  the  was  announced  as  Minerva,  the 
goddefs  of  wifdom,  and  the  patronefs  of  Athens,  who 
was  come  down  from  Herven  to  re-eftablifli  her  favou¬ 
rite  Pififtratus  in  a  power  which  was  fan&ioned  by  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  favoured  by  the  affe&ion  of  the 
people.  I11  the  midft  of  his  triumph,  however,  Pifi- 
nratus  found  himfelf  unfupported  ;  and  fometime  after, 
w  hen  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  he  found 
that  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  his  very  troops, 
were  alienated  from  him  by  the  influence,  the  iiajrigiies, 
and  the  bribery  of  his  father-in-law.  He  fled  from 
Athens  where  he  no  longer  could  maintain  his  power, 
and  retired  to  Euboea.  Eleven  years  arter  he  was 
diawn  from  his  obfenre  retreat,  by  means  of  his  fon 
Hippias,  and  he  was  a  third  time  received  by  the 
people  of  Athens  as  their  mafter  and  fovereign.  Upon 
this  he  facrificed  to  his  refentment  the  friends  of  Me¬ 
gacles,  but  he  did  notlofe  fight  of  the  public  good, and 
whilehefought  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, hedid 
not  negledf  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the  Athenian 
flame.  He  died  about  5,2 8  years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
after  he  had  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  at  Athens  for 
53  years,  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hipparchus. 
Pififtratus  claims  our  admiration  for  his  juftice,  his  li¬ 
berality,  and  his  moderation.  If  he  was  dreaded  and 
detefted  as  a  tyrant,  the  Athenians  loved  and  refpe<3> 
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ed  his  private  virtues  and  his  patriotifm  as  a  fellow-  Pifi ftrstns, 
citizen;  and  the  opprobrium  which  generally  falls  on  pifmires- 
his  head  may  be  attnbuted  not  to  the  feverity  of  his 
administration,  but  to  the  republican  principles  of  the 
Athenians,  who  hated  and  exclaimed  againft  the  mo¬ 
deration  and  equity  of  the  mil ’eft  fovereign,  while 
they  flattered  the  pride  and  gratified  the  guilty  defires 
of  the  moft  tyrannical  of  their  fellow  fubjc&s.  Pifi¬ 
ftratus  often  refufed  to  punifh  the  infolence  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  when  he  had  one  day  been  virulently  accu- 
fed  of  murder,  rather  than  inflict  immediate  punifh- 
rn-ent  upon  the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went 
to  the  areopagus,  and  there  convinced  the  Athenians 
thst  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  were  groundlefs, 
and  that  his  life  was  irreproachable.  It  is  to  his  la¬ 
bours  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
poems  of  Ilomer  ;  and  he  was  the  firft,  according  to 
Cicero,  wfto  introduced  them  at  Athens  in  the  order 
in  which  they  now  ft  and.  Pie  alfo  eftabliflied  a  public 
library  at  Athens ;  and  the  valuable  books  which  he 
had  diligently  collected  were  carried  into  Perfia  whea 
Xerxes  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  capital  of  Attica. 
Hipparchus  and  Hippias  the  Tons  of  Pififtratus,  who 
have  received  the  name  of  Pt/ijlratid<e,  rendered  them- 
felves  as  ilinftrious  as  their  father;  but  the  flame3  of  li- 
berty  were  too  powerful  to  be  extinguifhed.  The  Pi» 
fift  rat  id  as  governed  with  great  moderation,  but  the 
name  of  tyrant  or  fovereign  was  infnpportable  to  the 
Athenians.  Two  of  the  moft  refpe&able  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  called  Harmodius  and  Arijlogtton ,  confpired  againft 
them,  and  Hipparchus  was  difpatehed  in  a  ‘public  aft- 
ftmbly.  This  murder  was  not,  however,  attended 
with  any  advantages  ;  and  though  the  two  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy,  who  have  been  celebrated  through  eve¬ 
ry  age  for  their  patriotifm,  were  fupported  by  the 
people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the  tumult  by  his  uncom¬ 
mon  firmnefs  and  prudence,  and  for  a  while  preferved, 
that  peace  in  Athens  which  his  father  had  often  been- 
unable  to  command.  This  was  not  long  to  continue. 

Hippias  was  at  Taft  expelled  by  the  united  efforts  of- 
the  Athenians  and  of  their  allies,  and  he  left  Attica* 
when  he  found  himfelf  unable,  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  The  reft  of  the  family  of  Pififtra¬ 
tus  followed  h?m  in  his  banifhment ;  and  after  they  had. 
refufed  to  accept  the  liberal  offers  of  the  princes  of 
Theffily,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wifhed  them 
to  fettle  in  their  refpedlive  territories,  the  Pififtratids? 
retired  to  Sigscum,  which  their  father  had  in  the  fum- 
mit  of  his  power  conquered  and  bequeathed  to  his 
pofterity.  After  the-  banifhment  of  the  Pififtratidae, 
the  Athenians  became  more  than  commonly  jealou3  of 
their  liberty,  and  often  facrificed  the  moft  powerful  of’ 
their  citizens,  apprehenfive  of-  the  influence  which  po¬ 
pularity  and  a  well-dire&ed  liberality  might  gain  among 
a  fickle  and  unfettled  populace.  The  Piliftratidze  were 
banifhed  from  Athens  about  18  years  after  the  death 
of  Pififtratus* 

PISMIRES,  .are  a  kind  of  infers  very  common  in- 
Africa  ;  of  which  there  is  fo  great  a  variety,  and  fuch 
innumerable  fwarms,  that  they  deftroy  not  only  thu 
fruits  of  the  ground  but  even  men  and  beafts  in  fo  little, 
a  time  as  one  fingle  night ;  and  would,  without  all 
doubt,  prove  mere  fatally  ddtru&ive  to  the  inhabitants,, 
were  they  not  fo  happily  deftroyed  by  a  proportionable 
number  of  monkeys,  who  greedily  ferret  and  devour; 

them. 
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them.  For  a  further  account  *>f  thefe,  and  fome  other 
~  grievous  plagues  with  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  Africa  is  afRi&ed,  particularly  that 
moft  horrid  vifitation  of  locufts,  which  feldom  fail  a 
year  of  laying  wafte  fome  of  the  provinces,  fee  Gryl- 
lus,  p.  161. 

PISO  (Lucius  Calpurniu3),  furnamed  Frugi  oh 
account  of  his  frugality,  was  defcer.ded  of  the  iiluf- 
triou3  family  of  the  Pifos,  uffiich  gave  fo  many  great 
men  to  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  the  year  149  before  Chiift,  and  afterwards 
conful.  During  his  tribunefhip,  he  publifhed  a  law 
againft  the  crime  of  concuffion  or  extortion,  intitled  Lex 
1 Calpurnia  de  pecuniis  repetundis.  '  He  happily  ended  the 
war  in  Sicily.  To  reward  the  fervices  of  one  of  his 
fone,  who  h*d  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  that  expedition, 
he  left  him  by  hjs  will  a  golden  crown,  weighing  20 
pounds.  Pifo  joined  to  the  qualities  of  a  good  citizen 
the  talents  of  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and  hiftorian. 

Piso  (Caius  Calpurnius),  a  Roman'  conful  in  the 
year  67  before  Chrift,  was  author  of  the  law  which 
forbid  canvafilng  for  public  offices,  intitled  Lex  Cal¬ 
purnia  de  ambitu.  He  difplayed  all  the.firmnefs  worthy 
of  a  confnl  in  one  of  the  moft  ftormy  periods  of  the 
tepubhe.  The  Roman  people,,  deceived  by  the  flat¬ 
tery  of  Marcus  Palicanus,  a  turbulent  and  feditiou8  fel¬ 
low,  were  on  the  eve  of* loading  themfelves  with  the 
greateft  difgrace,  by  putting  the  fupreme  authority  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  this  man,  who  deferved  punifhment 
rather  than  honours  The  tribunes  of  the  people,  by 
their  harangues,  inflamed  the  blind  fuiy  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  already  Efficiently  mutinous  of  themfelve3.  In 
this  fituation,  Pifo  mounted  the  roftrum,  and  being 
afked  if  he  would  declare  Palicanus  conful,  in  cafe  the 
fuffrages  of  the  people  fhould  concur  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  he  inftantly  replied,  that  “  he  did  not  think  the 
republic  was  yet  involved  in  fuch  daiksefs  and  defpair 
as  to  be  capable  of  committing To  infamous  an  adtion.” 
Being  afterwards  (trongly  and  repeatedly  called  upon 
to  fay,  “  what  he  would  do,  if  the  thing  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  his  anfwer  was,  “  No,  I  would  not  name  him. ” 
By  this  firm  and  laconic  anfwer  he  deprived  Palicanus 
of  the  dignity  to  which  he  afpired.  Pifo,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  not  poflefTed  of  a  quick  conception,  but 
lie  thought  maturely,  and  with  judgment,  and,  by  a 
proper  firmnefs,  he  appeared  to  be  an  abler  man  than 
he  really  was. 

P130  (Cneius  Calpurnius),  was  conful  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  and  governor  of  Syria  under  Tiberius, 
whofe  confident  he  was.  It  is  faid,  that,  by  the  order 
of  this  emperor  he  canfed  Germanicus  to  be  poifoned. 
Being  accufed  of  that  crime,  and  feeing  himfelf 
abandoned  by  every  body,  'he  laid  violent  hands  on 
himfelf  in  the  20th  year  of  our  Lord.  He  was  a  man 
ot  infupportable  pride  and  exceffive  violence.  Some 
inftances  of  his  wicked  cruelly  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Having  given  orders  in  the  heat  of  his  pafficn 
to  condudl  to  puniffiment  a  foldier,  as  guilty  of  the 
death  of  one  of  his  companions,  becaufe  he  had  gone  * 
out  of  the  camp  with  him  and  returned  without  him, 
no  prayers  or  intreaty  could  prevail  with  Pifo  to  fu- 
fpend  the  execution  of  this  fentence  until  the  affair 
ihonld  be  properly  inveftigated.  The  foldier  was  led 
without  the  entrenchn  ents,  and  had  already  prefented 
hh  head  to  receive  the  fatal  ftroke,  when  his  compa- 
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nion  whom  he  was  accufed  of  having  killed  made  his  PilTafphaL 
appearance  again.  Whereupon  the  centurion,  whofe  tum* 
office  it  was  to  fee  the  fentence  executed,  ordered  the 
executioner  to  put  up  his  fvvord  into  the  fcabbard. 

Thofe  two  companions,  after  embracing  each  oth$r, 
are  conduced  to  Pifo,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  army,  and  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people.  Pifo, 
foaming  with  rage,  afeen  I3  his  tribune,  and  pronoun¬ 
ces  the  fame  fentence  of  death  againft  the  whole  three, 
without  ex  epting  the  centurion  who  had  Brought 
back  the  condemned  foldier,  in  thefe  terms  :  “  You 
I  order  to  be  put  to  death  becaufe  you  have  been  al¬ 
ready  condemned  ;  you,  becaufe  you  have  been  the 
caufe  of  the  condemnation  of  your  comrade  ;  and  you, 

Lecaufe  having  got  orders  to  put  that  foldier  to  death, 
you  have  not  obeyed  your  prince.” 

PISSASPHALTUM,  earth-pitch  ;  a  fluid, 
opaque,  mineral  body,  of  a  thick  confidence,  ftrong 
fmell,  readily  inflammable,  buV  leaving  a  refiduum  of 
greyifh  afhes  after  burning.  It  arifes  out  of  the  cracks 
of  the  rocks,  in  feveral  places  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra, 
and  fome  other  places  in  the  Ea-li  Indies,  where  it  is 
much  eftcemed  in  paralytic  difordera.  There  is  a  re¬ 
markable  mine  of  it  in  the  ifland  of  Bua,  (fee  Bua), 
of  which  the  following  curious  defeription  is  given  us 
by  the  Abbe  Fords.  fi  The  ifland  is  divided  into  two 
promontories  between  the  north  and  weft,  crofting  over 
the  top  of  the  latter,  which  is  not  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  defeending  in  a  right  line  towards  the  fea,  one  is 
conducted  to  a  hole  well  known  to  the  inhabitants. 

This  hole  extends  not  much  above  12  feet,  and  from 
its  bottom  above  25  feet  perpendicular,  arife  the  mar¬ 
ble  ftrata  which  fuftain  the  irregular  mafic 8  that  fur- 
round  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

“  The  place  feemed  to  me  (continues  our  author), 
fo  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  1  caufed  a  drawing  of 
it  to  be  taken.  The  hole  AAA  is  dug  out  of  an  ir-  Plate 
regular  ftratum  of  argillaceous  fandy  earth,  in  fome  cccxcV:L 
parts  whitifli,  and  in  others  of  a  greemfh  colour  ;  part 
ot  it  is  half  petrified,  and  full  of  numifmales  of  the 
largeft  kind,  lenticulares,  and  fragments,  with  here 
and  there  a  fmali  branch  of  madreporites,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  thofe  other  foffil  bodies  called  by  Gefner 
cornua  ammoriis  Candida ,  minima ,  See.  The  mafs  B  is 
fallen  from  the  height  of  the  rock,  and  lies  ifolated' 

The  excavation,  made  by  fome  poor  man  in  the  fofter 
matter,  reaches  a  little  below  the  extremity  CC  of  the 
ftratum  DD.  This  is  feparated  by  the  line  EE  from 
the  ftratum  FF,  which  is  of  hard  common  marble, 
with  marine  bodies  without  flints.  The  upper  part  aa 
is  of  hard  lenticular  ftone,  interfperfed  with  flints  full 
of  lenticulares.  The  mafs  H  does  not  difeover  the  di-* 
vifions  of  its  ftrata  on  the  cutfide,  and  tranfpires  very 
fmali  drops  of  piftafphaltnm,  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  but 
the  tears  III  of-the  fame  matter,  which  flow  from  the 
fiffures  and  chinks  of  the  whitifh  ftratum  DD,  are  very 
obfervable.  They  come  out  moft  abundantly  when  the 
fun  falls  on  the  marble  rock  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

This  piffafphaltum  is  of  the  moft  perfect  quality,  black 
and  fhining  like  the  bitumen  jludaicum  ;  very  pure,' 
odorous,  and  coheftve.  It  comes  out  almoft  liquid, 
but  hardens  in  large  drops  when  the  fun  fets.  On  break¬ 
ing  many  of  thefe  drops  ©n  the  fpot,  I  found  that  al¬ 
moft  every  one  of  them  had  an  inner  cavity  full  of  very’ 
clear  water. 
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p;fly2um,  «<  The  greatefl  breadth  of  the  tears  that  I  faw  was 
«  1  aci~’.  t^r°  inches,  and  the  common  breadth  is  half  an  inch. 

The  chinks  and  fiflures  of  the  marble,  from  whence 
this  bituminous  pitch  tranfudes,  are  not  more  than  the 
thicknefa  of  a  thread  j  and  for  the  mod  part  are  fo 
imperceptible,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pitch  itfelf 
whereby  they  are  blackened,  they  could  not  by  any 
means  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  naked  eye.  To  the  nar- 
rownefa  of  thefe  paflages  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  owing 
the  fmall  quantity  of  pifTafphaltum  that  tranfpires.” 

After  fome  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  this  mine, 
our  author  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  pifTafphaltum 
of  Bua  is  correfpondent  to  that  foffil  produdion  which 
by  HafTelquift,  in  his  Travels,  is  called  mumia  miner ale, 
and  mumia  nativa  Perfiana  by  Kempfer,  which  the 
t  Egyptians  made  ufe  of  to  embalm  their  kings  (a).  It 
is  found  in  a  cave  of  mount  Caucafus,  which  is  kept 
Ihut,  and  carefully  guarded  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Ferfia.  One  of  the  qualities  afligned  by  M.  Linnaeus 
to  the  fined  bitumen  is  to  fmoke  when  laid  on  the  fire, 

ours  does,  emitting  a  fmell  of  pitch  not  difagreeable. 
He  believes  it  would  be  very  good  for  wounds,  as  the 
oriental  mumia  is,  and  like  the  pitch  of  Caftro,  which 
is  frequently  nfed  by  the  Roman  chirurgeons  for  frac¬ 
tures,  contufions,  and  in  many  external  applications. 
See  Mineralogy. 

PISSELiEUM  indicum,  Barbadoes  Tar  ;  a  mi¬ 
neral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  bitumens,  and 
of  all  others  the  mod  approaching,  in  appearance,  co¬ 
lour,  and  confidence,  to  the  true  pifTafphaltum,  but  dif¬ 
fering  from  it  in  other  refpeds.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  found  trickling 
down  the  fidts  of  mountains  in  large  quantities,  and 
fometimes  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  waters.  It  has 
been  greatly  recommended  internally  in  coughs  and 
other  di for ders  of  the  bread  and  lungs. 

PISTACIA,  turpentine-tree,  Pijlachia  nut  and 
Majlich-tr ee  i  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  nine 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  are,  i.  The  te- 
rebinthus,  or  piftachia-tree.  This  grows  naturally  in 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Syria,  whence  the  nuts  are  annu¬ 
ally  brought  to  Europe.  In  thofe  countries  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet:  the  bark  of  the  dem 
and  old  branches  is  of  a  dark  rtiffet  colour,  but  that  of 
the  young  branches  is  of  a  light  brown.  Thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  fometimes  of  two, 
at  other  times  of  three,  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one :  thefe  lobes  approach  towards  an  oval  fhape, 
and  their  edges  are  turned  backward  ;  and  thefe,  when 
Vo  l.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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bruifed,  emit  a  fmell  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fhell  of  the  Piftaeia. 
nut.  borne  of  thefe  trees  produce  male  and  others  fe-  1  - 
male  flowers,  and  fome  have  both  male  and  female  on 
the  feme  tree.  The  male  flowers  come  out  from  the  fidcs 
ot  the  branches  in  loofe  bunches  or  catkins.  They 
have  no  petals,  but  five  fmall  damina  crowned  by  large 
roar-cornered  fummits  filled  with  farina  ;  and  when  this 
is  difeharged,  the  flowers  fall  off.  The  female  flowers 
come  out  in  cluders  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  : 
they  have  no  petals,  but  a  large  oval  germen  fupport- 
mg  three  reflexed  dyles,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
nuts.  2.  The  lentifeus,  or  common  mad ich- tree,  grows 
naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Being  an 
evergreen,  it  has  been  preferved  in  this  country  in  or¬ 
der  to  adorn  the  green-houfes.  In  the  countries  where 
it  is  a  native,  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet, 
covered  with  a  grey  bark  on  the  Hem;  but  the 
branches,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  covered  with 
a  reddifh-brown  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  fmall  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  without  ail  odd  one  at  the  end.  3.  The 
orientalis.or  true  niaftich-treeof  the  Levant,  from  which 
the  madich  is  gathered,  has  been  confounded  by  mod 
botanical  writers  with  the  lentifeus,  or  common  madich 
tree,  above  deferibed;  though  there  are  confiierable 
differences  between  them.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
brown  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of 
fpear-fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  the 
outer  lobes  are  the  larged;  the  others  gradually  dimi- 
nifh,  the  innermod  being  the  lead.  Thefe  turn  of  a 
brownifh  colour  towards  the  autumn,  -when  the  plants 
are  expofed  to  the  open  air.;  but  if  they  are  under 
glaffes,  they  keep  green.  The  leaves  continue  all  the 
y<?ar,  but  are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
nor  are  the  plants  fo  hardy. 

Culture .  The  fird  fpecies  is  propagated  by  its  nuts  5 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to. 
bring  up  the  plants :  when  thefe  appear,  they  fhould 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  they  fhould  beexpofed  to  the  open  air,  which  at 
lad  they  will  bear  in  all  feafons,  though  not  without 
great  danger  of  being  dedroyed  in  fevere  winters.  The 
fecond  fort  is  commonly  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  branches,  though  it  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  ,  the 
feed  in  the  manner  already  direded  for  the  pidachia- 
nut  tree:  and  in  this  manner  alfo  may  the  true  madich  - 
tree  be  raifed.  But  this  being  more  tender  than  any  of 
the  other  forts,  requires  to  be  condantly  fheltered  in 
winter,  and  to  have  a  warm  fituation  in  dimmer. 

5  ^  Pidachia 


(a)  “  Mumiahi,  or  native  Pcrfian  mummy.  It  proceeds  from  a  hard  rock  in  very  fmall  quantity.  It  is  a  bi¬ 
tuminous  juice,  that  tranfudes  from  the  ftony  fuperficies  of  the  hill,  refembling  in  appearance  coatfe  fhoema- 
kers' wax,  as  well  in  its  colour  as  in  its  denfity  and  dudility.  While  adherent  te  the  rock  it  is  led  foil’d,  but 
is  formed  by  the  warmth  of  the  hands.  It  is  cafily  united  with  oil,  but  repels  water  ;  it  is  quite  void  of  fmell 
and  very  like  in  lubdance  to  the  Egyptian  mummy.  When  laid  on  burning  coals,  it  has  the  fmell  of  fulphur 
tempered  a  little  with  that  of  naphtha,  not  difagreeable.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  mummy;  the  one  is  va¬ 
luable  for  its  fcarcity  and  great  adivity*  The  native  place  of  the  bed  mummy  is  far  from  the  accefs  of  men, 
from  habitations,  and  from  fprings  of  water,  in  the  province  ef  Daraab.  It  is  found  in  a  narrow  cave,  not 

above  two  fathoms  deep,  cut  like  a  well  out  of  the  mafs,  at  the  foot  of  the  ragged  mountain  Cancans.” _ _ 

Kempfer .  Amxn.  Perf 

This  defeription  agrees  perfcdly  with  the;  pifTafphaltum  or  foffil  mummy  of  Bua,  differing  only  in  the  prU 
vation  of  fmell*  which  it  is  difficult  tg  imagine  is  totally  wanting  in  the  Perfian  mummy. 
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Pifton. 
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Piftacb>a  nuts  are  moderately  large,  containing  a 
kernel  of  a  pale  greeniffi  colour,  coveted  with  a  red- 
*  diffi  fkin.  They  have  a  pleafant,  fweet,  un&uous  tafte, 
refcmbling  that  of  almonds  ;  and  they  abound  with  a 
fweet  and  well-tafted  oil,  which  they  yield  in  great 
abundance  on  being  prefled  after  bruifing  them  :  they 
are  reckoned  amongft  the  analeptics,  and  are  wholefome 
and  nutritive,  and  are  by  fome  efteemed  very  proper  to 
be  prefcribed  by  way  of  reftoratives,  eaten  in  fmall 
quantity,  to  people  emaciated  by  long  illnefs. 

PISTIL,  among  botanifts,  the  little  upright  co¬ 
lumn  which  is  generally  found  in  the  centre  of  every 
flower.  According  to  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  it  ia  the 
female  part  of  generation,  whofe  office  is  to  receive  and 
fecrete  the  pollen,  and  produce  the  fruit.  It  confifts  of 
three  parts,  viz.  germcn,  ftylus,  and  ftigma.  Sec  Bo¬ 
tany,  p.  434,  and  p.  454,  2d  columns. 

PISTOIA  is  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tuf« 
cany,  fituated  on  the  river  Stella,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
near  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  By  Pliny 
it  is  called  Piftorium ,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  once  a 
Roman  colony.  At  prefent  it  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fuflra- 
gan  of  Florence.  The  ftreets  arc  broad  and  regular, 
the  houfes  tolerably  well  built,  but  poorly  inhabited 
for  want  of  trade.  Formerly  it  was  an  independent 
republic,  but  fince  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Florentines 
in  I2CO;  it  has  been  in  a  declining  condition.  The 
cathedral  has  a  very  handfome  cupola,  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  ftaircafe  to  afeend  to  it.  In  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  St  James,  where  his  relics  are  preserved,  the  walls 
are  almoft  covered  with  plates  of  filver.  Here  are  four 
marble  ftatues  of  very  gooi  workmanfliip.  The  mar¬ 
ble  pulpit,  the  baflo  relievos,  the  veflel  that  holds  the 
holy  water,  and  the  fquare  ftecple,  are  the  work  of 
John  Pifano.  The  Jefuits  have  a  very  fine  college, 
and  the  Francifcans,  Dominicans,  and  Auguftinians, 
good  churches.  In  the  church  of  Madonna  delP  Umil- 
ta  there  are  two  ftatues,  one  of  Leo  X.  and  the  other 
of  Clement  VII.  The  public  palace,  fituated  in  a  large 
fquare,  is  a  handfome  building  ;  feveral  of  the  nobili¬ 
ty  have  aifo  very  good  houfes.  In  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  called  by  the  name  of  Piftoia,  there  are 
m?ny  large  villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  S. 
Marcello,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cartoli.  Thefe 
mountains  are  a  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  border  on 
the  territory  of  Bologna  and  the  county  of  Vernio  ; 
higher  up  is  the  fourcc  of  the  river  Reno.  The  coun¬ 
try  about  Piiioia,  efpecially  towards  Florence,  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  fertile  and  delightful,  covered  with  all  forts  of 
fruits,  corn,  wine,  &c.  and  containing  a  vaft  number 
of  little  towns,  wealthy  villages,  and  country  feats,  fo 
as  to  be  reckoned  the  richeft  and  moll  beautiful  in  all 
Tufcany.  It  is  about  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Florence, 
and  30  N.  E.  of  Pifa.  E.  Long.  1 1.  29.  N.  Lat.43.  5 5. 

PISTOL,  the  fmalleft  piece  of  fire-arms,  borne  at 
the  faddle-bow,  on  the  girdle,  and  in  the  pocket. 

PISTOLE,  a  gold  coin,  flruck  in  Spain  and  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  &c. — The  pifiole 
has  its  augmentations  and  diminutions,  which  are  qua¬ 
druple  piftoles,  double  piftoles,  and  half  piftoles.  Sec 
Mon  ft -Table. 

PISTON,  in  pump-work,  is  a  ffiort  cylinder  of  me¬ 
tal  or  other  folid  fubftance,  fitted  exaftly  to  the  cavity 
of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the  pump.  See  Hydrosta¬ 
tics,  feft.  v. 
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PISTORIUS  (John),  born  at  Nidda  in  1^4 6,  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  at  firft  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  and  was 
admitted  adodlor  with  applaufe  ;  but  his  prefciiptions ' 
not  being  attended  with  all  the  fuccefs  which  he  ex¬ 
pend*  he  quitted  that  profefiion,  and  ftudied  the  law. 
His  merit  procured  him  the  appointment  of  counfel* 
lor  to  Erneft  Frederick  margrave  of  Bade-Dourlach. 
Pie  had  embraced  the  Proteftanc  religion  ;  but  fome 
time  after  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  returned  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  became 
afterwards  a  do&or  of  divinity,  one  of  the  emperor’s 
counfellors,  provoft  of  the  cathedral  of  Brcflaw,  and 
domeftic  prelate  to  the  abbot  of  Fulda.  We  have  of 
his  writings,  i.  Several  Controverfial  Tracts  againll 
the  Lutherans.  2.  Artis  Cabaliflic*  Scriptoresy  printed  at- 
Bale  1587;  a  fcarce  and  curious  colle&ion.  3.  Scrip - 
tores  rerum  Po  Ionic  arum.  4.  Scriptores  de  rebus  Germa - 
nicisy  in  3  vols.  folio,  from  1603  to  1613.  This  is  a 
curious  and  fcarce  performance,  but  might  have  been 
better  digelted.  The  author  died  in  1608,  at  the  age 
of  52. 

PISUM,  pease  ;  a  genua  of  the  decandria  Order, 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fpe~ 
cies  are,  T.  The  fativum,  or  greater  garden  pea,  whofe 
lower  ftipulae  are  roundifli,  indented,  with  taper  foot- 
(talks,  and  many  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk.  2.  The 
humile,  or  dwarf  pea,  with  an  cre6t  branching  ftalk, 
and  leaves  having  two  pair  of  round  lobes.  3.  The 
umbellatum,  rofe,  or  crown-pea,  with  four  pointed 
acute  flipuli,  and  foot-ftalks  bearing  many  flowers, 
which  terminate  the  ftalks.  4.  The  maritimum,  or  fea- 
pea,  with  foot-ftalks  which  are  plain  on  their  upper 
fide,  an  angular  (talk,  arrow-pointed  ftipulae,  and  foot- 
ftalks  bearing  many  flowers.  5.  The  Americanura, 
commonly  called  Cape- Horn  peay  with  an  angular  trail¬ 
ing  ftalk,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  fpeardhaped,  fharp- 
ly  indented,  and  thofe  at  the  top  arrow-pointed.  6.  The 
ochrus,  with  membranaceous  running  foot-ftalks,  ha¬ 
ving  two  leaves  and  one  flower  upon  a  foot-ftalk. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  gardeu-peafe  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  Britain,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  gar- 
denera  and  feedfmen,  and  have  their  different  titles;  but 
as  great  part  of  thefe  have  been  feminal  variations,  fo 
if  they  are  not  very  carefully  managed,  by  taking  away 
all  thofe  plants  which  have  a  tendency  to  alter  before 
the  feeds  are  formed,  they  will  degenerate  into  their 
original  (late  ^  therefore  all  thofe  perfons  who  are  cu¬ 
rious  in  the  choice  of  their  feeds,  look  carefully  over 
thofe  which  they  defign  for  feeds  at  the  time  when  they 
begin  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  plants  which  they 
diflike  from  the  other.  This  is  what  they  call  roguing 
their  peafe  ;  meaning  hereby  the  taking  out  all  the  bad 
plants  from  the  good,  that  the  farina  ©f  the  former  may 
not  impregnate  the  latter  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  al¬ 
ways  do  it  before  the  flowers  open.  By  thus  diligently 
drawing  out  the  bad,  referving  thofe  which  come  ear* 
lieft  to  flower,  they  have  greatly  improved  their  peafe 
of  late  yeai8,  and  are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  get 
forwarder  varieties  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pofe  in  this  place  to  attempt  giving  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  varieties  now  cultivated  therefore  we 
(hall  only  mention  the  names  by  which  they  are  com-4 
monly  known,  placing  them  according  to  their  time  of 
coming  to  the  table,  ©r  gathering  for  ufe. 
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The  golden  hotfpur. 
The  Charlton. 

The  Reading  hotfpur. 
Mailer’s  hotfpur. 
Effex  hotfpur. 

The  dwarf  pea. 

The  fu^ar  pea. 

Spanilh  Morotto. 


S  [ 

Nonpareil. 

Sugar  dwarf. 

Sickle  pea. 

Marrowfat. 

Rofe  or  crown  pea. 
Rouncival  pea. 

Gray  pea. 

rpV  ^  —  .  Pig  pea.;  with  fume  others. 

i  he  iingliih  fea-pea  13  found.wild  upon  the  Ihore  in 
buflex  and  feveral  other  countie*  in  England,  and  is 
Undoubtedly  a  different  fpecies  from  the  common  pea. 

I  he  iuth  fpecies  hath  a  biennial  root,  which  conti¬ 
nues  two  years.  This  was  brought  from  Cape  Horn  by 
Lord  Anfon’s  cook,  when  he  paffed  that  Cape,  where 
thefe  peafe  were  a  great  relief  to  the  failors.  It  is  kept 
here  as  a  curiofity,  but  the  peafe  are  not  fo  good  for 
eating  as  the  worft  fort  now  cultivated  in  Britain.  It 
is  a  low  trailing  plant  (  the  leaves  have  two  lobes  on 
each  foot- ftalk  :  thofe  below  are  fpear-fhaped,  and 
iharply  indented  on  their  edges  ;  but  the  upper  leaves 
are  fmall,  and  arrow-pointed.  The  flowers  aie  blue, 
each  foot-fta!k  fuftaining  four  or  five  flowers;  the  pods 
are  taper,  near  three  inches  long  ;  and  the  feeds  are 
round,  about  the  fize  of  tares. 

1  he  fixth  fort  is  annual.  This  grows  naturally 
among  the  corn  in  Sicily  and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  but 
is  here  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety.  It  hath  an  angular  ftalk,  rifingnear  three  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves  ftand  upon  winged  foot-ftalks,  each 
fuftaining  two  oblong  lobes.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  ©f  the  other  fort  of 
pea,  but  are  fmall,  each  foot* ftalk  fuftaining  one 
flower  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pod3  about  two  inches 
long,  containing  five*or  fix  roundifh  feeds,  which  are  a 
little  compreffed  on  their  fldes.  Thefe  are  by  fome 
perfons  eaten  green  ;  but  uniefs  they  are  gathered  very 
young,  they  are  coarfe,  and  at  beft  not  fo  good  as  the 
common  pea.  It  may  be  fown  and  managed  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  garden  pea. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  fet  down  the  method  oF 
cultivating  the  feveral  forts  of  garden  peafe,  fo  as  to 
continue  them  throughout  the  feafon. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  gardeners  near 
.London  to  raife  peafe  upon  hot-beds,  to  have  them 
very  early  in  the  fpring ;  in  order  to  which,  they  fow 
their  peafe  upon  warm  borders,  under  walls  or  hedges, 
about  the  middle  of  October ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  draw  the  earth  up  gently  to  their  ftems 
with  a  hoe,  the  better  to  protedl  them  from  froft.  In 
thefe  places  they  let  them  remain  until  the  latter  end 
of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  obferving 
to  earth  them  up  from  time  to  time  as. the  plants  ad¬ 
vance  in  height  (for  the  reafons  before  given);  as  alfo 
to  cover  them  in  very  hard  froft  with  peafe-haulm,ftraw, 
or  fome  other  light  covering,,  to  preferve  them  from 
being  deftroyed;  theythenmakeahot-bed(in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  peafe  intended),  which  muft  be  made 
of  good  hot  dung,  well  prepared  and  properly  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  great.  The  dung 
fhould  be  laid  for  two  or  three  feet  thick,  according  as 
the  bed3  are  made  earlier  or  later  in  the  feafon;  when 
the  dung  is  equally  levelled,  then  the  earth  (which 
lhould  be  light  and  frelh,  but  not  over  rich)  muft  be 
laid  thereon  about  fix  or  eight  inches  thick,  laying  it 
equally  all  over  the  bed.  This  being  done,  the  frames 
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(which  lhould  be  two  feet  high  on  the  back  fide,  and  Pham, 
about  14  inches  in  front)  muft  be  put  on,  and  covered  \ — 

with  glafles ;  after  which  it  fhould  remain  three  or  four 
days,  to  let  the  fteam  of  the  bed  pafs  off  before  you 
put  the  plants  therein,  obferving  every  day  to  raife 
the  glafles  to  give  vent  for  the  riling  fteam  to  pafs  off; 
then,  when  you  find  the  bed  of  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture  for  heat,  you  fhould,  with  a  trowel,  or  fome  other 
mftrument,  take  up  the  plants  as  carefully  as  poflible 
to  preferve  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  plant  them  into 
the  hot-bed  in  rows  about  two  feet  afunder,  and  the 
plants  about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other  in  the 
rows,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  after  which  you  muft  be  careful  to 
give  them  air  at  all  times  when  the  feafon  is  favour* 
able,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be 
fubjed  to  grow  mouldy  and  decay.  You  fhould  hlfo 
draw  the  earth  up  to  the  (hanks  of  the  plants  as  they 
advance  in  height,  and  keep  them  always  clear  from 
weeds.  The  water  they  fhould  have  muft  be  given 
them  fparingly ;  for  if  they  arc  too  much  watered,  it 
will  caufe  them  -to  grow  too  rink,  and  fometimes  rot 
off  the  plants  at  their  fhanks  juft  above  ground.  When 
the  weather  is  very  hot,  you  fhould  cover  the  glafles 
with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  fereen  them  from 
the  violence  of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  is  then 
too  great  for  them  :  but  when  the  plants  begin  to 
fruit,  they  fhould  be  watered  oftener,  and  in  greater 
plenty  than  before  ;  for  by  that  time  the  plants  will 
have  nearly  done  growing,  and  the  often  refrefhing 
them  will  occafion  their  producing  a  greater  plenty  of 
fruit. 

The  fort  of  pea  which  is  generally  ufed  for  this  piir- 
pofe  is  the  dwarf;  for  all  the  other  forts  ramble  too 
muefh  to  be  kept  in  frames  :  the  reafon  for  fowing  them 
in  the  common  ground,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting 
them  on  a  hot-bed,  is  to  check  their  growth,  and  caufe 
them  to  bear  in  Iefs  compafs  ;  for  jf  the  feeds  were 
fownlupon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  continued  there¬ 
on,  they  would  produce  fuch  luxuriant  plants  as  could 
not  be  contained  in  the  frames,  and  would  bear  but 
little  fruit. 

The  next  fort  of  pea  which  is  fown  to  fucceed  foofe 
on  the  hot  bed  is  the  hotfpur;  of  which  there  are 
reckoned  feveral  varieties,  as  the  golden  hotfpur,  the 
Charlton  hotfpur,  the  Mailer’s  hotfpur,  the  Reading 
hotfpur,  and  fome  others  ;  which  are  very  little  differ¬ 
ing  from  each  other,  except  in  their  early  bearing,  for 
which  the  golden  and  Charlton  hotfpurs  are  chiefly 
preferred  ;  though  if  either  of  thefe  forts  are  cultivated 
in  the  fame  place  for  three  or  four  years,  they  are  apt 
to  degenerate,  and  be  later  in  fruiting  ;  for  which  rea¬ 
fon,  moft  curious  perfons  procure  their  feeds  annually 
from  lome  diftant  place  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  thefe 
feeds,  if  they  could  be  obtained  from  a  colder  fituation 
and  a  poorer  foil  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  he 
fown,  it  will  be  much  better  than  on  the  contrary,  and 
they  will  come  earlier  in  the  fpring. 

Thefe  muft  alfo  be  fown  on  warm  borders,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  O&ober  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  you  fhould  draw  the  earth  up  to  their  (hanks, 
and  tJeat  them  in  every  other  refpcfl  as  above  dire&ed. 

In  the  fpring  you  muft  carefully  clear  them  from 
weeds,  and  draw  fome  frelh  earth  up  to  their  ftems  j 
but  do  not  raife  it  too  high  up  to  the  plants,  left  -by 
5  F  2  burying 
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Pifum  burying  their  leaves  you  fhotild  rot  their  ftems,  as  is 
'  1  fometimes  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons.  You 

{hould  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin, 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain  amongft  the  plants,  will 
increafe  fo  plentifully  as  to  devour  the  greateft  part  of 
them.  The  chief  of  the  vermin  which  infefl  -peafe  are 
ilugs,  which  lie  all  the  day  in  the  fmall  hollows  of  the 
earth,  near  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  and  in  the  night¬ 
time  come  out  and  make  terrible  deftru&ion  of  the 
peafe ;  and  thefe  chiefly  abound  in  wet  foils,  or  where 
a  garden  is  negle&ed  and  over-run  with  weeds:  there¬ 
fore  you  (hould  make  the  ground  clear  every  way  round 
the  peafe  to  deftroy  their  harbours ;  and  afterwards  in 
a  fine  mild  morning  very  early,  when  thefe  vermin  are 
got  abroad  from  their  holes,  you  fhould  flake  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime,  which  fhould  be  ftrewed  over  the  ground 
precty  thick,  which  will  deftroy  the  vermin  wherever 
it  happens  to  fall  upon  them,  but  will  do  very  little  in¬ 
jury  to  the  peafe,  provided  it  be  not  fcattered  too 
thick  upon  them. 

If  this  crop  of  peafe  fncceeds,  it  will  immediately 
follow  thofe  on  the  hot- bed  ;  but  for  fear  this  fhould 
mifearry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  two  more  crops  at 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  diftance  from  each 
other,  fo  that  there  may  be  the  more  chances  to  fuc¬ 
ceed.  This  will  be  fufficient  till  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
when  you  may  fow  feveral  more  crops  of  thefe  peafe  at 
a  fortnight  diftance  from  each  other.  The  late  fow- 
ings  will  be  fufficient  to  continue  the  early  fort  of 
peafe  through  the  feafon;  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  fome  of  the  large  fort  to  fucceed  them  for  the 
life  of  the  family  :  in  order  to  which,  you  fhould  fow 
fome  of  the  Spaniffi  Morotto,  which  is  a  great  bearer 
and  a  hardy  fort  of  pea,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
upon  a  clear  open  fpot  of  ground.  Thefe  muft  be  fown 
in  rows  about  four  feet  afunder,  and  the  peafe  fhould 
be  dropped  in  the  drills  about  an  inch  diftance,  cover¬ 
ing  them  about  inches  deep  with  earth,  being  very 
careful  that  none  of  them  lie  uncovered,  which  will 
draw  the  mice,  pigeons,  or  rooks,  to  attack  the  whole 
fpot  ;  and  it  often  happens,  by  this  negledt,  that  a 
whole  plantation  is  devoured  by  thefe  creatures;  where¬ 
as,  when  there  are  none  of  the  peafe  left  in  fight,  they 
do  not  eafily  find  them  out. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  you  fhould  fow  another 
fpot,  either  of  this  fort  or  any  other  large  fort  of  pea, 
to  fucceed  thefe  ;  and  then  continue  to  repeat  fowing 
once  a  fortnight,  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May ; 
only  obferving  to  allow  the  marrowfats,  and  other  very 
large  forts  of  peafe,  at  leaft  four  feet  and  a  half  be¬ 
tween  row  and  row ;  and  the  rofe-pea  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  at  leaft  eight  or  ten  inches  diftance  plant  from 
plant  in  the  rows ;  for  thefe  giow  very  large,  and  if 
they  have  not  room  allowed  them,  they  will  fpoil  each 
other  by  drawing  them  np  very  tall,  and  will  produce 
no  fruit. 

When  the  plants  come  np,  the  earth  fhould  be  drawn 
Up  to  their  (hanks  (as  was  before  dire&ed),  and  the 
ground  kept  entirely  clear  from  weeds;  and  when  the 
plants  are  grown  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  you  fhould 
ftick  fome  brufh wood  into  the  ground  clofe  to  the  peafe 
for  them  to  ramp  upon,  which  will  fupport  them  from 
trailing  upon  the  ground,  which  is  very  apt  to  rot  the 
growing  forts  of  peafe,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons  ;  be- 
fides,  by  thus  fupporting  them,  the  air  can  freely  pafs 
between  them,  which  will  preferve  the  bioflbms  from 


falling  off  before  their  time,  and  occafion  them  to  bear  pjfum# 
much  better  than  if  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  * .  — v — - 
and  there  will  be  room  to  pafs  between  the  rows  to  ga- 
ther  the  peafe  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  dwarf  forts  of  peafe  may  be  fown  much  clofer 
together  than  thofe  before-mentioned;  for  thefe  fell om 
rife  above  a  foot  high,  and  rarely  fpread  above  half  a 
foot  in  width,  fo  that  thefe  need  not  have  more  room 
than  two  feet  row  from  row,  and  not  above  an  inch 
afunder  In  the  row3.  Thefe  will  produce  a  good  quan* 
tity  of  peafe,  provided  the  feafon  be  not  overdry;  but 
they  feldom  continue  long  In  bearing,  fo  that  they  are 
not  fo  proper  to  fow  for  the  main  crop  when  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  peafe  is  expe&ed  for  the  table,  their  chief  ex¬ 
cellency  being  for  hot-beds,  where  they  will  produce 
a  greater  quantity  of  peafe  (provided  they  are  well- 
managed)  than  if  expofed  to  the  open  air,  where  the 
heat  of  the  fun  foon  dries  them  up. 

The  large  growing  forts  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
common  ufe  of  the  famiiy,  becaufe  thefe  will  produce 
in  greater  quantities  than  the  other,  and  will  endure 
the  drought  better  ;  but  the  early  kind  are  by  far  the 
fweeter-tafted  peafe. 

The  heft  of  all  the  large  kinds  Is  the  marrowfat, 
which,  If  gathered  young,  is  a  well-tafted  pea;  and  this 
will  continue  good  through  the  month  of  Auguft,  if 
planted  on  a  ftrong  foil. 

The  gray  and  other  large  winter  peafe  are  feldom 
cultivated  in  gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  room,  but  are  ufually  fown  in  fields.  For  the  pro¬ 
per  method  of  managing  them,  fee  Agriculture, 
n°  150. 

In  the  Mufeum  Rufitcum ,  Vol.  I.  p.  iop.  we  find 
the  following  method  of  preparing  peafe  for  hog- meat, 
which  we  fhall  give  in  the  words  of  the  ingenious  far¬ 
mer  who  communicated  it. 

14  A  few  years  ago  (faye  he),  I  had  a  plentiful  crop 
of  peafe  on  a  ten  acre  piece,  which  lies  near  my  houfer 
when  they  were  full  podded  and  nearly  ripe,  1  had 
them  hooked  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  but  before  I  could 
get  them  in,  there  came  a  heavy  (bower  of  rain  which 
wetted  them  through  and  through  ;  and  the  dull  heavy 
weather,  with  frequent  (bowers  which  followed,  pre¬ 
vented  their  drying  for  a  confiderable  time. 

“  I  caufed  the  wads  to  be  from  time  to  time  turn, 
ed,  to  prevent  the  haulm  from  rotting  ;  and  at  length 
-a  few  days  funftiine  dried  them  enough  to  be  inned ; 
for  as  they  lay  hollow,  the  wind  was  greatly  affiftant 
to  the  operation. 

u  Before  I  got  them  In,  on  examining  fome  of  the 
pods,  I  found  that  the  peafe  were  all  iprouted  to  a 
confiderable  length :  this  was  what  I  had  expected,  as 
I  gave  my  crop  over  for  loft,  till  after  a  little  lecol- 
le&ion,  as  the  weather  ftill  continued  fine,  I  determi¬ 
ned  to  threfh  them  in  the  field. 

This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  the  corn,  after 
it  was  caft  and  riddled  to-  feparate  it  from  the  rubbfth, 
was  dried  on  my  malt  kiln; 

M  When  this  operation  was  over,  I  began  to  refleft 
in  what  manner  I  (hould  difpofe  of  my  peafe,  being 
fenfible  that  they  could  not  be  proper  for  feed,  and 
ftanding  no  chance  of  difpofing  of  them  to  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  market. 

“  At  length,  as  it  was  then  a  time  of  war,  and  of 
courfe  there  wa3  a  great  demand  for  pork  for  the  ufe 
of  the  navy,  I  determined  to  buy  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber 
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ber  of  lean  bogs,  that  I  might  by  their  means  con- 
__  fume  this  crop  on  my  own  premlfes,  and  in  that  man¬ 
ner  make  the  moft  of  it. 

“  My  expectations  were  more  than  anfwered  ;  for  I 
found,  by  repeated  experience,  that  three  bufhels  of 
the  pcafe  I  have  mentioned  went  nearly  as  far  in  fat¬ 
tening  the  hogs  I  bought  ns  four  bnlhels  got  in  dry 
and  hard  in  the  manner  ufually  praftifed. 

“  This  difcovery  I  made  fcvcral  years  ago,  and  it 
has  turned  out  to  my  advantage  ;  for  fince  that  time 
I  have  been  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  weather  in 
which  my  peafe  are  hooked,  being  rather  better  plea- 
fed,  as  far  as  relates  to  them,  with  wet  than  dry  wea¬ 
ther  ;  but  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry  at  the 
time  they  are  ripe,  I  always  caufe  as  many  as  I  want 
for  feeding  my  hogs,  which  are  not  a  few  in  a  year, 
to  be  regularly  malted  in  the  fame  manner  nearly  as 
my  barky  :  this  management  has  of  late  fucceeded  ve¬ 
ry  well  with  me,  and  I  therefore  intend  to  continue  it. 

“  Befides  feeding  my  hogs  with  thefe  malted  peafe, 

I  have  often  given  them  to  my  horfes,  with  which 
they  agree  very  well,  and  are  heartening  food. 

“  Turkeys  will  fatten  apace  on  them  alfo,  and  be 
fine  meat. 

tc  I  hr  ve  applied  my  malted  peafe  to  many  other 
ufes,  which  I  have  not  at  prefent  time  to  enumerate  : 
but  were  they  only  ufed  for  feeding  hogs  and  horfes, 
it  is  ft  ill  worth  while  to  prepare  fomc  in  this  manner 
every  year.” 

PIT-coal,  or  Stone-coal.  See  Coal  and  Li¬ 
thanthrax. 

Mr  Bertrand,  in  his  Oryfto/ogic  Dictionary,  reduces 
all  kinds  of  coals  to  fix  general  claffes,  viz.  i.  Lithan- 
thrax  Iigneus  ;  2.  Petroffus;  3.  Terreftris  ;  4.  Piceus  ; 
5.Fifiilis;  6.  Mineralifitua.  He  fays,  that  the  Scots 
coals  are  heavier,  and  burn  not  fo  well  as  thofe  of  New- 
caftle  ;  that  thofe  of  Liege  burn  quicker ;  and  thofe 
from  Brafiac  in  Auvergne,  and  from  La  Folic,  burn 
with  a  more  agreeal  le  flame,  &c.  But  Mr  Morand, 
in  his  Nomenclature  Raifonnec ,  diftributes  all  forts  of  pit- 
coals  into  four  clafies :  In  the  firft  he  places  nine  va¬ 
rieties,  beginning  with  the  gagas  or  fuccinum  nigrum , 
to  the  variegated  lithanthrax;  in  the  fecond  he  reckons 
feven  varieties,  beginning  with  the  lithanthrax  eleganti 
Jlrudura,  to  that  facie  granulata  :  and  he  forms  the 
fourth  clafs  with  the  earthy  and  poorer  kinds  of  foffil 
coals.  He  Teems,  however,  to  have  been  puzzled  With 
the  flaty  coals,  as  he  ranges  them  in  a  feparate  clafs, 
perhaps  to  Ihelter  himfelf  from  the  critical  objeftions 
of  thofe  numerous  fuperficial  naturalifts,  who  only  look 
for  the  apparent  configuration,  without  almoft  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  component  parte  of  ioflils. 

The  coal-trade  is  of  infinite  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  which  never  could  have  arrived  at  its  piefent 
commercial  eminence  without  it  ;  and  this  eminence  it 
will  be  impofiible  to  retain  if  coal  fhould  ever  become 
fcarce.  Thi3  we  trull  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  though 
Mr  Williams  expreffes  great  fears  for  it. and  informs  us 
thatatNewc^flleand  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  themines 
near  the  fea  are  already  wafted,  the  firft  confequence  of 
which  mu  ft  be  an  enormous  rife  in  the  price.  See 
his  obfervations  on  this  fubjed  in  his  Natural  Hi/lory 
efthe  Mineral  Kingdom ,  p.  1  $6,  &c.  This  author  fays, 
that  coal  was  not  difeovered  till  between  the  middle  of 


the  1 2th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  centuries  :  it  is 
therefore,  according  to  him,  400  years  fince  it  was  firft 
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difeovered  in  Britain,  b»t  they  have  not  been  in  com-  Pitahaya, 
mon  ufe  for  more  than  200  years.  The  fame  author  Bitcairne. 

gives  us  many  pertinent  obfervations  on  the  appear- - 

ances  and  indications  of  coal,  inftrudions  about  fearch-  * 
ing  for  it,  remarks  on  falfe  and  doubtful  fymptoms  of 
coal ;  for  all  which,  together  with  his  obfervations  on 
the  different  kinds  of  Scots  coal,  we  ftnll  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itklf ;  the  firft  part  of  which,  oc- 
cupying  the  largeft  proportion  of  the  firft  volume,  is 
upon  the  frata *of  coal ,  and  on  the  concomitant  Jlrata . 

See  alfo  our  article  Coalery. 

PITAHAYA  (Caftus  Pitaj ay ay  Lin.  Syjl.  Vegeta  - 
lilium,  Jacquin  Amer .  151.  ed.  2.  p.  75.  M.  E.  Gar - 
thagena ),  a  fhrub  peculiar  to  California,  is  a  kind  oF 
beech,  the  fruit  of  which  forma  the  greatell  barveft  of 
the  natives.  Its  branches  are  finely  fluted,  and  rife 
vertically  from  the  ftem,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  top.  The  fruit  is  like  a  horfe-chefnut.  In  Tome 
white,  in  others  yellow,  and  in  others  red,  but  always 
exquifitely  delicious,  being  a  rich  fweet,  tempered  with 
a  grateful  acid.  See  Cactus.' 

PITCAIRNE  (Dr  Archibald),  >  a  moft  eminent 
phyfician  and  ingenious  poet,  was  defeended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Pitcairnes  of  Pitcairne  in  Fife- 
ftiire,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  De¬ 
cember  1652.  He  commenced  his  ftudies  at  the  fchool  * 
of  Dalkeith  ;  and  from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  improved  himfelf 
in  clafiical  learning,  and  completed  a  regular  courfe  of  • 
philofophy.  His  friends,  according  to  the  authors  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica ,  were  defirous  that  he  fhould 
follow  the  profcfiion  of  theology.  The  unpleafant 
gloom,  however,  which  at  that  time  hung  over  reli¬ 
gion  and  its  proftffors  in  Scotland,  could  not  but  very 
ill  fuit  w:th  that  native  cheerfnlnefs  of  temper  and  li¬ 
berality  of  mind  which  made  him,  long  after,  a  mark 
for  the  arrows  of  precifentfs  and  grimace.  The  law 
feems  to  have  been  hi3  own  choice,  and  to  this  fcience 
he  turned  his  attention.  With  an  ardour  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  and  an  ambition  to  excel  in  whatever  he  un¬ 
dertook,  he  purfued  it  with  fo  much  intenfenefs,  that 
his  health  began  to  be  impaired.  On  this  account, 
his  phyficians  advifed  him  to  fet  out  for  the  fouth  of 
France.  By  the  time  he  reached  Paris,  he  was  hap¬ 
pily  fo  far  recovered,  that  he  determined  to  renew  his 
ftudies  ;  but  being  informed  that  there  was  no  uble 
profeffor  of  law  in  that  city,  and  finding  feveral  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  his  acquaintance  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  he  went  with  them  to  the  le&ures  and  hofpi- 
tak,  and  employed  himfelf  in  this  manner  for  feveral 
months  till  his  affairs  called  him  home. 

On  his  return,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ma¬ 
thematics.  It  is  not  ufual  to  fee  the  briars  of  this  - 
fcience  and  the  flowers  of  poetry  growing  in  the  lame 
foil.  Here,  however,  they  were  happily  united  ;  and 
to  this  union  perhaps  was  owing  that  lingular  com¬ 
mand  of  judgment,  over  one  of  the  livelieft  of  fancies, 
which  appears  in  every  part  of  his  works.  LI  is  intimacy 
with  Dr  David  Gregory,  the  celebrated  mathematical 
profeffor,  began  about  the  fame  time  ;  and  probably 
conduced  to  cheri/h  his  natural  aptitude  for  this  ftudy. 

It  was  then,  in  a  great  meafure,  new  to  him  ;  it  foon 
became  his  principal  delight  ;  his  progrefs  in  it  was 
rapid,  and  correspondent  to  his  progrefs  in  other  pur- 
fuits.  Hh  improvements  on  the  method  of  infinite 
ferits  then  adopted,  which  Dr  Wallis  of  Oxford  after- 
5  wards 
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TStcairtie.  wards  published,  were  a  confpicuoue  and' early  proof 
u.  v— — >  0jf  his  abilities  in  th*6  fcience. 

Had  Dr  Pitcairne  continued  to  profecute  the  fludy 
of  the  law,  and  could  he  have  moulded  his  principles 
to  the  times,  the  firft  offices  and  honours  of  the  ftatc 
might  have  been  looked  for  without  preemption  as 
the  probable  reward  of  fuch  talents  as  he  pofTefied. 
Struck,  however,  with  the  charms  of  mathematical 
truth  which  had  been  lately  introduced  into  the  phito- 
lophy  of  medicine,  and  hoping  to  reduce  the  healing 
art  to  geometrical  method,  he  unalterably  determined 
on  this  lefs  afpiring  profeffion.  At  the  period  when 
he  formed  this  refolution,  the  ideas  of  the  medical 
world,  already  Efficiently  confufed,  were  ftill  farther 
jumbled  by  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  had  as  yet  produced  nothing  but  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  aftonifhment.  In  Edinburgh  at  that 
time  there  was  no  fchool,  no  hofpital,  no  opportunity 
of  improvement  but  the  chamber  and  the  fhop.  He 
therefore  foon  after  returned  to  Paris.  Genius  and 
induftry  are  unhappily  not  often  united  in  the  fame 
'character:  of  fuch  ah  union,  however,  Dr  Pitcairne  is  a 
celebrated  inftance.  During  his  refidence  in  Prance, he 
cultivated  the  obje&of  his  purfnit  with  his  natural  en- 
thufiafm,  and  with  a  fteadinefs  from  which  he  could 
not  be  diverted  by  the  allurements  of  that  joy  which, 
‘in- hid  hours  of  focial  and  feftive  intercourfe,  he  always 
felt  and  always  gave.  Among  his  various  occupations, 
the  ftiidy  of  the  ancient  phyficians  feems  to  have  had 
a  principal  (hare.  This  appears  from  a  treatife  which 
he  published  fome  time  after  his  return  ;  and  it  (hows, 
that  he  wifely  determined  to  know  the  progrefs  of  me* 
dicine  from  its  earlieft  periods,  before  he  attempted  to 
reform  and  improve  that  fcience. 

On  the  1 3th  of  Auguft  1680,  he  received,  from  the 
faculty  of  Rheima  the  degree  of  DoCtor  ;  which,  on 
the  7th  of  Auguft  1699,  was  like  wife  conferred  on 
him  by  the  university  of  Aberdeen  ;  both  being  at¬ 
tended  with  marks  of  peculiar  diftinCtion.  Other  me¬ 
dical  honours  are  faid  to  have  been  conferred  on  him 
in  France  and  elfewhere  ;  hut  nothing  affords  a  more 
unequivocal  teftimony  to  his  abilities  than  that  which 
the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh  gave,  in  admitting  him, 
freely  and  unfolicited,  a  member  of  their  college. 
-None  had  fuch  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  merit  as 
a  praCiilioner,  and  on  no  phyfician  did  they  ever  beftow 
the  fame  public  mark  of  refpeCt.  Soon  after  his  gra¬ 
duation  at  Rheim8,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh;  where, 
on  the  29th  of  November  1681,  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyfician*  was  inflituted;  and  his  name,  among  others, 
graced  the  original  patent  from  the  crown. 

In  his  Solutio  Prcbfematis  de  Inventor thus ,  the  trea- 
tife  above  alluded  to,  he  difeovers  a  wonderful  degree 
of  medical  literature,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  does  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  his 
heart.  His  objeCt  is  to  vindicate  Dr  Harvey’s  claim 
to  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
difeovery  was,  at  firft,  controverted  by  envy,  and  re¬ 
probated  by  ignorance.  When  at  length  its  truth 


was  fully  eflablifhed,  many  invidioufiy  attempted  tb  Pitcairne, 
tear  the  laurels  from  the  illuftrious  Englifhman,  and  to 
plant  them  on  the  brows  of  Hippocrates  and  others. 

Had  the  attempt  been  dire&ed  againft  himfelf,  the 
generous  foul  of  Pitcairne  could  not  have  exerted  more 
zeal  in  adefence;  and  his  arguments  remain  unanfwered. 

During  his  refidence  in  Scotland,  his  reputation 
became  lo  confiderable,  that,  in  the  year  1691,  the 
uniyerfity  of  Leyden  Elicited  him  to  fill  the  medical 
chair,  at  that  time  vacant.  Such  an  honourable  tefti¬ 
mony  of  refpeCt,  from  a  foreign  nation,  and  from  fuch 
an  univerfity,  cannot  perhaps  be  produced  in  the  me¬ 
dical  biography  of  Great  Britain.  The  luftre  of  fuch 
characters  reflects  honour  on  their  profeffion,  and  on 
the  country  which  has  the  good  fortune  of  giving 
them  birth  ;  and  ferves  to  give  the  individuals  of  that 
country  not  only  a  ufeful  eilimation  in  their  own  eyes, 
but  in  thofe  alfo  of  the  reft  of  the  world.  Dr  Pit- 
cairne’s  well-known  political  principles  excluded  him 
from  public  honours  and  promotion  at  home :  he 
therefore  accepted  the  invitation  from  abroad  5  and, 
on  the  26th  of  April  1692,  delivered,  at  Leyden,  his 
elegant  and  mafterly  inaugural  oration  :  U ratio  qua 
oflenditur  medicinam  ab  omnt  philo/ophorum  feEla  ejfe  libe « 
ram.  In  this  he  clears  medicine  from  the  rubbiffi  of 
the  old  philofophy  ;  feparatea  it  from  the  influence  of 
the  different  feds  ;  places  it  on  the  broad  and  only 
fare  foundation  of  experience  ;  (hows  how  little  good 
inquiries  into  the  manner  how  medicines  operate  have 
done  to  the  art ;  and  demonftrates  the  necefiity  of  a 
fedulous  attention  to  their  effeCL,  and  to  the  various 
appearances  of  difeafe. 

Nothing  (fays  an  elegant  panegyrift*  of  our  author)  *OrCharIe9 
marks  a  fuperiority  ©f  intelled  fo  much  as  the  cou-  wcbftcr,  in 
rage  requilite  to  Item  a  torrent*  of  obftinately  prevail- 
iug  and  groundlefs  opinions.  For  this  the  genius  and tlln\x 
talents  of  Pitcairne  were  admirably  adapted;  and,  Edinburgh 
his  oration,  he  difplays  them  to  the  utmoft.  It  wa6 for  tiie  Yezr 
received  with  the  higheft  commendations;  and  the  ad*1^1? 
miniftrators,  to  te ft ify  their  fen fe  of  fuch  an  acquifition formance^ 
to  their  univerfity,  greatly  augmented  the  ordinary  ap*  the  prefenc 
pomtment  of  his  chair.  article  is 

He  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  office  at  Leyden  fochl^^ex* 
as  to  anfxver  the  moft  fanguine  expectations.  Hetra  e 
taught  with  a  perfpicuity  and  eloquence  which  met 
with  univerfai  applaufe.  Independently  of  the  enco¬ 
miums  of  Boerhaave  and  Mead,  who  were  his  pupils, 
the  numerous  manufeript  copies  of  his  lectures,  and 
the  mutilated  fpecimen  of  themf  which  found  its  way  **  Rl*»c*t* 
into  the  world  without  his  knowledge,  (how  how  juft- Medicine* 
ly  it  was  beftowed.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  not 
more  celebrated  as  a  profefTor  than  as  a  practical  phy¬ 
fician  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  hu- 
linefs  in  both  thefe  characters,  he  found  Ieifure  to  pub- 
lifti  feveral  treatifes  on  the  circulation,  and  fome  other 
of  the  moft  important  parts  of  the  animal  economy  (a). 

At  the  clofe  of  the  feffion  he  fet  out  for  Scotland, 
with  an  intention  of  returning  in  time  for  the  fucceed- 
ing  one.  On  his  marrying  (b)  the  daughter  of  Sir 

Archibald 


(  a)  Dr  Boerhaave  gives  the  following  character  of  thefe  and  fome  other  of  Dr  Pitcairne’s  differtations, 
which  were  colleCted  and  publifhed  at  Rotterdam,  anno  1701  :  “  Haec  feripta  optima  funt  et  perfeCta,  five 
leefas  DifTertationem  de  Motu  Sanguinis  per  Pulmones,  five  alia  opufcula,  five  ultiraum  traClatum  de  Opio.” 
Methodus  Jludii,  ab  Hallero  edit  a,  p.  569. 

(b)  He  had  been  married  before  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Hay  of  Pitfour,  by  whom  he  had  a  fo» 
•find  daughter,  who  both  died  young. 


pit  r  8  i 

rel.tioi,,  ™S'ot  ' onf.M  tTJS rth  S*'  ,f °“fh  »f  f«™='  one.,  ...  Pite.im,, 

gy,  which  was  received  with  the  utmoft  regret.  ?  He  the  founds,^  a"",'*  ,Could  S1?."1-  TbeY  "lade  ft 
even  declined  the  moft  flattering  felicitations  and  temp,  ries  and  a  ‘°n  '"ftcad  of  an  auxiliary  to  their  inqui- 
tmg  offers  to  fettle  in  London*  Indeed  he  foon  cZ  Semi^l  ?  \  1°  P*rt3  °f  "ature  not  Emitting 
into  that  extenfive  praftice  to  which  bis  abilities  in-  afterwards  to  thi'r  0"8'  •  a7  m'mg  more  attention 
titled  him,  and  was  alfo  appointed  titular  profeffor  of  dole  the  f  ^  fupreme  influence  of  the  living  prin- 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  ?  the  bn ?  5"”“  f  * i  tlJe  motion8  and  fusions  of 

The  uniformity  of  a  profeflional  life  is  feldom  inter-  plained^l  anv  ?  {ouf  uth*}ntbe<*  could  not  be  ex- 

rnpted  by  incidents  worthy  of  record.  Specimens  are  ftffl  ^  7  °f.chJemiftry  «»r  mechanifm.  They 

however  of  that  brilliant  wit  with  which  he  delighted  ftandit  SeTumheT  obfcUrit7  *  and  "otwiZ 

S.tSrf'Xar!1'  rf  "*■*’  “  hil  "hi" 

The  difeovery  of  the  circulation,  while  in  fome  cinl"  dT'7  pr0Sr,en!ve  33  that  of  medi- 

nieafure  it  exploded  the  chemical  and  Galenical  doc-  Z’for  t™  h  !  “  <kal-  B/  labouring  in 

trines,  tended  to  introduce  mathematical  and  mecha-  drudgery  and  thZb  T°a  '  He,  ffed  man’r  the  ^me 
meal  reafonmg  ,n  tbeir  Read.  Of  this  theory  (d)  ther  He  not  ^  I  ^  7°^  the  neceffity  of  ano- 
Hr  P, tea, me  was  the  principal  fupport,  and  thefirft  the  chemifts  and  P  ’I  “? J  t***7  falfe  notions  of 
wdio  introduced  it  into  Britain.  A  mathematical  turn  but  many  of  fcnf  '  f  u  prcrval,ed  »  his  time, 
of  mind  and  a  wilh  for  mathematical  certainty  in  me-  hr  he  ff nwJ  ,h  uf  Jh"  °7a  fea-  In  Particu. 

«icme,  buffed  him  in  its  favour,  and  he  pulhed  it  to  and  their  cureft*^  TbT^7  °f  referr,n8  »H  difeafe* 
ns  utmoft  extent.  One  is  at  a  lofs  whether  moft  to  the  de  of  ecr  - ion  t  °'  He  refated 

admire  or  regret  fuch  a  wafte  of  talents  in  propping  a  rently  fhaned  irT  R  II*  per  ormed  lY  Pores  diffe- 

“  f  P  “  a  rent*y  lf»apcd(F),  Belhm’s  opinion  of  effervefcences  in 

the 


ligible  without  "key  ?Wch°.re  of  ' k.ff’S’ “ft  5™  °f  t0ta‘l7  Un,‘nte|-  ’  ' 

clearly;  and  in  others,  he  alludes  to  private  occurrence^  wh  7b  *  he  f lfhed  not  to  exprefs  himfelftoo 

companions  His  poem  (Ad  Lindefum. J,  addreffed  to  his  friendVindft  H°-  kn°Wn  be?ond  tbe  C‘rcle  of  h‘8 
the  Biographia  Britannica  ;  and  it  is  to  be  reeretted  that  it  k  thr  L  ?df  18  co™  rented  on  by  the  authors  of 
to  throw  light  .<  Some  parts  (fay  they)  o7  th  s  poem  a*  \  i  7  ?”.?*  "h,ch  ^ey  have  been  felicitous 
fiance  in  the  Doftor’s  life,  which  he  often  toldf  a„Zever ^withoufl^  '  w'.tho^  knowing  a  circurr, 
fiory  of  the  two  Platonic  philofophers,  who  promifed  one  Zbl  Z  *“?*  ^mot,on-  «  a  well  known 
vifit  to  his  furviving  companion.P  This  ftory  being  read  b^Mr^I^df  W  ,Icbever  d'cd  firft  (hould  make  a 
being  both  then  very  young,  entered  into  the  fame  engaJemen^  W,  aftl  ° V"-  ^  t0SeLt.her-  they> 
lioufe  m  Fife,  dreamed  one  morning  that  Lindfcy,  who  waf  then  «  P  °  ?  ’  P,t^?,rne'  at  bis  Cher’s 

was  not  dead,  as  was  commonly  reported,  but  ftiil  alive  and  lZl  •  Par,S’  Came  l°  hlm’  and  told  h;m  be 
could  not  yet  carry  him.  By  the  courfe  of  the  poll  news  c‘c  ,1  7  *  Ir'7.  P'ace’  to  M  ^ 

fuddenly  the  morning  of  the  dream.  When  this  w  known  fhe  no'  .',,ndj57  s  w!uch  happened  very 

common  degree  of  beauty.  °  016  poem  18  ea%  underftood,  and  Ihines  with  n9 

“  Pyedefi  !  Stygias  jamdudum  vefte  per  undas, 

Stagnaque  Cocyti  non  adeunda  mihi ; 

Excute  paulifper  Lethxi  vincula  fomni, 

“  Ut  tenant  animum  carmina  noftra  tuum. 

*4  ^ eJ10^j8,  le  re^^e  tu*s»  promifla  daturus 
xt  ^au“ia  >  ^  proavo  fis  comitante  redux  : 

Namqpe  novos  viros  mutataque  regna  videbis, 

Paffaque  Teutomcaa  feeptra  Britanna  manus*.  ■*  Written 

He  then  proceeds  to  exclaim  againft  the  principles  and  pra&ices  which  nrndnrrrl  .  .  ,  In 

“ rctf  tre  *  “d  *“  ■  -  t 

“  Unus  abeft  fcelerum  vindex  Rhadamanthus ;  amice, 

“  Du  faciant  reditus  fit  comes  file  tui ! 

(d)  See  the  article  Physiology,  n°  7—14. 

,i oilVJZZsfir'“im“'  Edin-  **•  "'J-  Dt °P"*  1'“”  P™»»«  “>P“»  >M‘  Otic  o». 

(K)  circulatione  fanguicis  per  vafa  minima. 


P  I  T 

Pitcairne.  the  animal  fpirits  with  the  blood,  and  BorelK**  of  air 
entering  the  blood  by  refpiration  (g).  He  proved  the 
continuity  of  the  arteries  and  veins  (h);  and  feems  to 
have  been  the  fird  who  ihowed  that  the  blood  flows 
from  a  fmaller  capacity  into  a  larger;  that  the  aorta, 
with  refpeCt  to  the  arterial  fyftem,  is  the  apex  of  a 
x:one(i).  In  this  therefore  he  maybe  confidered  as 
the  latent  fpring  of  the  difeoveries  refpe&ing  the 
powers  moving  the  blood.  He  introduced  a  fimplici- 
ty  of  prescription  unknown  in  pharmacy  before  his 
time(K)  ;  and  fuch  was  the  date  of  medicine  in  this 
country,  that  fcarcely  have  the  worlts  of  any  cotem¬ 
porary  or  preceding  author  been  thought  worthy  even 
of  prefervation  (l).  As  to  the  errors  of  his  philofo- 
phy,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  theory  has  as  yet 
ftood  the  ted  of  many  years  in  an  enlightened  period. 
His  own  hung  very  loofely  about  him(M)  ;  and'the 
prefent  generally  received  practice  differs  from  his  very 
little  in  reality.  He  treated  inflammatory  and  hemor¬ 
rhagic  difeafes  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  bliftermg,  as 
has  been  done  uniformly  and  folely  on  the  different 
theories  fince.  His  method  of  adminidering  mercury 
and  the  bark  is  obferved  at  this  day;  and  with  refpe& 
to  febrile,  nervous,  glandular,  and  dropfical  affe&ions, 
they  feem  to  be  as  often  the  opprobriums  of  the  art 
now  as  they  were  then. 

Dr  Pitcairne  was  univerfally  confidered  as  the  fird 
phyfician  of  his  time.  No  one  appears  ever  to  have 
had  fo  much  pra&ice  in  this  country,  or  fo  many  con¬ 
sultations  from  abroad;  and  no  one,  from  all  accounts, 
ever  pra&ifed  with  greater  fagacity  and  fuccefs.  The 
higheft  thought  themfelves  honoured  by  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  the  lowed  were  never  denied  his  afiiftance 
and  advice.  The  emoluments  of  his  piofeffion  mud 
have  been  great ;  but  his  charities  are  known  to  have 
been  correspondent.  The  poffefiion  of  money  hepoft- 
poned  to  more  liberal  objects  :  he  colle&ed  one  of  the 
fined  private  libraries  in  the  world;  which  was  purcha¬ 
sed,  after  hi*9  death,  by  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.  Not- 
withdanding  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in  the  exercife 
of  his  profefiion,  his  conditution  was  naturally  deli¬ 
cate.  About  the  beginning  of  October  1713,  he  be¬ 
came  affe&ed  with  his  lad  illnefs ;  and  on  the  23d  he 
died,  regretted  by  fcience  as  its  ornament,  by  his  coun¬ 
try  as  its  boad,  and  by  humanity  as  its  friend.  He 
left  afon  and  four  daughters:  of  whom  only  one  of  the 
latter  now  furvives.  The  prefent  noble  family  of  Kelly 
are  his  grandchildren. 

Some  anonymous  publications  are  attributed  to  Dr 
Pitcairne,  particularly  a  treatife  De  Legibus  H'tftoria 
Natural Jr,  &c. ;  but  the  only  ones  he  thought  proper 
to  legitimate  art  his  Differ tationes  Medic* ,  and  a  fhort 
effay  De  Salute. 


P  I  T 

PITCA1THLY.  See  Pitkeathiv. 

PITCH,  a  tenacious  oily  fubdance,  drawn  chiefly 
from  pines  and  firs,  and  ufed  in  fhipping,  medicine, 
and  various  arts  i  or  it  Is  more  properly  tar  infpiffated 
by  boiling  it  over  a  flow  fire.  See  Tar. 

Fojfil  Pitch.  See  Petroleum. 

PITCHING,  in  fea-affairs,  may  be,  defined  the 
vertical  vibration  which  the  length  of  a  fiiip  makea 
about  her  centre  of  gravity  5  or  the  movement  by  which 
fhe  plunges  her  head  and  after-part  alternately  into 
the  hollow  of  the  fea.  This  motion  may  proceed  from 
two  caufe8 :  the  waves  which  agitate  the  veffel ;  and 
the  wind  upon  the  fails,  which  makes  her  floop  to  every 
blad  thereof.  The  fird  abfolutely  depends  upon  the 
agitation  of  the  fea,  and  is  not  fufceptible  of  inquiry ; 
and  the  fecond  is  occafioned  by  the  inclination  of  the 
malls,  and  may  be  fubmitted  to  certain  edablifhed 
.maxims. 

When  the  wind  a£fs  upon  the  fails,  the  mall  yields 
to  its  effort,  with  an  inclination  which  increafes  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  mad,  to  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  and  to  the  comparative  weight  and 
diftribution  of  the  (hip’s  lading. 

The  rcpulfion  of  the  water,  to  the  effort  of  gravity, 
oppofea  itfclf  to  this  inclination,  or  at  lead  fuftains  it, 
by  as  much  as  the  repnlfion  exceeds  the  momentum, 
or  abfolute  effort  of  the  mail,  upon  which  the  wind 
operates.  At  the  end  of  each  blaft,  when  the  wind 
fufpends  its  a6tion,  this  repulfion  lifts  the  veffel  5  and 
thefe  fucceffive  inclinations  and  repulfions  produce  the 
movement  of  pitching,  which  is  very  inconvenient; 
and,  when  it  is  confiderable,  will  greatly  retard  the 
courfe,  a3  well  as  endanger  the  mall,  and  drain  the 
veffel. 

PITH,  in  vegetation,  the  foft  fpongy  fubftance  # 
contained  in  the  central  parts  of  plants  and  trees  *. 

PITHO,  (fab. hid.)  the  goddeis  of  perfuaflon  among 
the  Romans.  She  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Mercury  and  Venus,  and  was  reprefented  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over  the  hearts 
of  man.  One  of  her  arms  appeared  raifed  as  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  on  orator  haranguing  in  a  public  affembly  ; 
and  with  the  other  fhe  holds  a  thunderbolt  and  fetters, 
made  with  flowers,  to  fignify  the  powers  of  reafoning 
and  the  attra&ions  of  eloquence.  A  caducens,  as  a 
fymbol  o^erfuafion,  appears  at  her  feet,  with  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Demodhcnes  and  Cicero,  the  two  mod  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  ancients,  who  underdood  how  to  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  roufe  and 
animate  their  various  paffions.— A  Roman  courtezan. 
She  received  this  name  on  account  of  the  allurements 
which  her  charms  poffeffed,  and  of  her  winning  ex- 

pKfii0nS-  PITHOM, 
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(g)  Dc  diverfa  mole  qua  fanguis  fluit  per  pulmones. 

( h)  De  circulatione  fanguinis  pCr  vafa  minima. 

(1}  De  circulatione  fanguinis  in  animalibus  genitls  ct  non  genitis. 

(k)  Elementa  Medicina^Wb.  i-  cap.  21.  et  pa  film.  \  .  i  r  v 

(l)  The  firfl  medical  publication  which  didinguiflied  thid  country*  fcftef  t)f  Pitcairrte’s,  was  that  o  t  C 

Edinburgh  Medical  Effay s ,  in  the  year  1 732.  Vid.  the  article  Monro.  # 

(m)  Patet  (fays  he)  medicinam  effe  memoriam  eorum  qu&  cuilibet  mofbo  ufus  odendit  fuiffe  utilia.  Nani 
notas  non  effe  corporum  intra  venas  fluentiurfi  aut  confiftentium  riaturas,  adeoqii^  fola  obfervaticne  in  note  cert 

/quid  cuique  morbo  convcniat,  podqnam  faspius  cadem  eidem  morbo  profuiffe  comperimtis.  Dc  Dtv.-Morfo 
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P™T  °oi0f  th* c,tis  tUt  tKs  c5'!ld«n  0^ 

v — v - -  ifrad  .wilt  tor  PSari-oh  in  Eeypt  (Exod.  i.  n.)  du¬ 

ring  the  time  of  their  fervitu  !e.  Thin  is  probably  the 
Pime  e.ty  with  Pathumos  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  he  places  upon  the  can?l  made  by  the  kings  Ne- 
'  l'°  an’^  DariUi  to  join  the  Red  fea  with  the  Nile,  and 
by  that  means  with  the  Mediterranean.  We  iind  alfo 
t^T-?anC*fnt  Seo?r,'P^ers>  that  there  was  an  arm  of 
tne  Nile  called  Palhmrtims,  Phatmlcus,  Pbatnicus,  or 
/  hatmlicm.  Boehart  fays,  that  Pithoin  and  Raarnfes 
are  about  five  leagues  above  the  divifion  of  the  Nile, 
and  beyond  this  river:  but  this  alfertion  has  no  oroof 


from  antiquity.  This  author  contents  himfelf  with  re¬ 
lating  what  was  fil’d  of  Etjypt  in  his  own  time.  Mar- 
Iham  will  have  Pichorn  to  be  the  fame  as  Pelufium  cr 
Damietta. 

1  or  Pithoeus  (Peter),  a  Frenchman  of 

great  literary  eminence,  defeended  from  an  ancient 
r.nd  noble  family  ,’u  Normandy,  and  born  at  Troyes  in 
* 53 9*  His  tafle  for  literature  appeared  very  early,  an  1 
his  father  cultivated  it  to  the  utmoft.  He  firft  ftudie  1 
nt  Troyes,  and  w-p  afterwards  fent  to  P.  ris,  where  he 
became  firft  the  fcholar,  and  then  the  friend,  of  Tur- 
nebus.  Having  finifted  his  purfufts  in  languages  and 
the  belies  lettres,  he  was  removed  to  Bourgea,  and 
placed  under  Cujacius  in  order  to  fludy  civd  law.  His 
f  ather  was  well  (killed  in  this  profefiion,  and  has  left 
no  inconfi  lerahle  fpecimen  of  his  judgment  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  he  gave  his  fon  with  regard  to  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it;  which  was,  not  to  fpend  his  time  and  pain3 
upon  voluminous  and  barren  commentators,  but  to  con¬ 
fine  his  reading  chiefly  to  original  writers.  He  made 
fb  rapid  a  progrefs,  that  at  feventeen  he  w:i3  able  to 
foeak  extempore  upon  the  mod:  difficult  questions;  and 
f  is  m after  was  not  aihamed  to  own,  that  even  himfelf 
had  learned  fome  things  of  him.  Cujacius  afterwards 
removed  to  Valence;  and  Pithceus followed  him.andcon- 
tinued  to  profit  by  his  leisures  till  the  year  i  <;6o.  He 
then  returned  to  Paris,  an  i  frequented  the  bar  of  the 
parliament  there,  in  order  to  join  praftical  forms  and 
uLee?  to  his  theoretic  knowledge. 

In  1563,  being  then  24,  he  ptiblilhed  Ativerfaria 
Sub/echa.  a  work  highly  applauded  by  Turnebus,  Lip- 
fins,  and  other  learned  men;  and  which  laid  the  foun- 
dat;on  of  that  great  and  excenftve  fame  he  afterwards 
acquired.  Soon  after  this,  Henry  III.  adv  need  him 
to  fome  confiderable  pofts  ;  in  which,  as  well  as  at  the 
bar,  he  acquitted  himfelf  moft  honourably.  Pithceus 
being  a  Proteftant,  it  was  next  to  a  miracle  that  he 
was  not  involved  in  the  terrible  maftacre  of  St  Bartho¬ 
lomew  in  1572;  for  he  was  at  Paris  where  it  was  com- 
Tnitted,  ?nd  in  the  fame  lodgings  with  feveral  Hugue¬ 
nots,  who  were  all  killed.  It  feems  indeed  tv)  have 
frightened  him  out  of  hF  religion 
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of  ry  nr.  an!  IV.  were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  coat- 
bating  the  League  in  the  molt  intrepid  manner,  and 
for  many  other  Cervices,  in  which  he  had  recourfe  to 
his  pen  as  well  as  to  other  means. 

Pithrcus  died,  upon  his  birth-day  in  1596,  leaving 
behind  him  a  wife  whom  he  had  married  in  1579,  an  I 
fome  children.  Thuanua  fays  he  was  the  moft  excellent 
and  acromplifhetl  man  of  the  age  in’  which  he  lived  ; 
and  all  the  learned  have  agreed  to  fpeak  well  of  him. 
He  collefted  a  very  valuable  library,  containing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  rare  manuferipts,  as  well  as  printed  books; 
and  he  took  many  precautions  to  hinder  its  being  dif- 


Pi  bleu 1 

11 

Pitot. 
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perfed  after  his  death,  but  in  vain.  Fie  publifhed  a 
great  number  of  works  upon  law,  hiftory,  and 
clamcal  literature;  and  he  gave  feveral 
re&  editions  of  ancient  writers.  He 


new  and 
the 


cor- 

firft 


. . . . __.r _ ,  which  having,  ac- 

.  ,.*ding  to"the  cuftom  of  converts,  examined  and  found 
to  be  erroneous,  he  foon  abjured,  and  openly  embraced 
ibe  Catholic  faith.  He  afterwards  attended  the  duke 
of  Montmorency  into  England  ;  and  on  his  returh , 
from  his  great  wifjom,  good  nature,  and  amiable  man¬ 
ners,  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  to  his  countiymen, 
?nd  even  to  foreigners,  who  confulted  him  on  all 
important  occafions ;  an  inftance  of  which  we  have 
in  Ferdinand  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  who 
not  only  confulted  him,  but  even  fubmitted  to  his  de¬ 
termination  in  a  point  contrary  to  his  interefb. 

Vo*.  XIV.  Part  II. 


Hen- 


who  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  Fables  of 
Phiedrus :  which,  together  with  the  name  of  their  au¬ 
thor,  were  utterly  unknown  and  unheard  of,  till  pub- 
lifted  from  a  manufeript  of  his. 

^  ^  I  SC  US  (Samuel),  a  learned  antiquary,  Lorn 
at  Zutphen,  was  reeftor  of  the  college  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  of  St  Jerome  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
died  011  the  firft  of  February  1717,  aged  90.  He 
wrote,  1.  .Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Romanorum ,  in  two 
volumes  folio;  a  work  which  is  efteemed.  2.  Edi¬ 
tions  of  many  Latin  authors,  with  notes ;  and  other 
works. 

PI  FKEATHLY,  or  Pitcaithly,  is  the  name  of 
an  eftate  in  Strathern  in  Scotland,  famous  for  a  mine-  1 

ral  fpring.  An  intelligent  traveller  *  gives  thefollow-  *Heron’- 
ing  account  of  it.  “  The  fituation  of  the  mineral  Journey 
fpring  at  Pitcaithly,  the  efficacy  with  which  its  waters f^rcuAJ  f&s 
are  Lid  to  operate  in  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  for  which  Wefi,n 
they  are  ufod,  and  the  accommodations  which  the  neigh-  sZ7aaJA 
bourh-od  affords,  are  all  of  a  nature  to  invite  equal¬ 
ly  the  Tick  and  the  healthy.  Two  or  three  houfes  are 
kept  in  the  ftyle  of  hotels  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers. 

There  is  no  long-room  at  the  well;  but  there  are  plea- 
fing  walks  through  the  adjoining  fields.  Good  roads 
afford^  eafy  acccf#  to  all  the  circumjacent  country. 

This  delightful  tradl  of  Lower  Strathern  is  filled  with 
iioufes  and  gardens,  and  (lations  from  which  wide  and 
delightful  profpe&s  may  be  enjoyed;  all  of  which  offer 
agreeable  points  to  which  the  company  at  the  well  may 
dire&  their  forenoon  excurfions  ;  convention,  mulic, 
dances,  whift,  and  that  bell:  friend ‘to  elegant,  lively, 
and  foeial  converfe,  the  tea-table,  are  fuflicient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  afternoons  from  becoming  languid :  anJ  in  the 
evenings  nothing  can  be  fo  delightful  as  a  walk  when 
the  letting  fun  fheds  a  foft  Hunting  light,  and  the  dew 
has  juft  not  begun  to  moiften  the  grafs.— Thus  is  Pit¬ 
caithly  truly  a  rural  watering  place.  The  company 
cannot  be  at  any  one  time  more  in  number  than  two 
or  three  families.  The  amufements  of  the  place  arc 
fimply  fuch  ?s  a  fingle  family  might  enjoy  in  an 
agreeable  filiation  in  the  country  ;  only  the  foeiety 
{3  more  diverfified  by  the  continual  change  and  fluchu- 
tion  of  the  company.”  See  Mineral  Waters,  p.  5 5. 

PITOT  (Henry),  of  a  noble  family  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  was  born  at  Aramont  in  the  diocefs  of  Ufez, 
on  the  29th  of  May  1695,  and  died  there  on  the 
27th  of  December  1 771,  aged  76.  He  learned  the  ma¬ 
thematics  without  a  mafter,  and  went  to  Paris  in  j  7  1 S, 
where  he  formed  a  clofe  friendftip  with  the  illnftrious 
5  G  Reaumur. 
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Reaumur.  In  1724,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  bifhops,  apoftolical  men,  and  writers  of  England.  Pitt, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  in  a  few  The  laft  of  thefe,  commonly  known  and  quoted  by  this 
years  rofe  to  the  degree  of  a  penfioner.  Befides  avail  title,  De  tllujlribus  Anglia fcriptoribns ,  was  publifhcd  af- 
number  of  Memoirs  printed  in  the  colle&ion  of  that  ter  his  death.  The  three  firft  remain  ftill  fn  manufeript 
fociety,  hepublilhed  in  1731  the  Theory  of  the  Work-  among  the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Liver* 
ing  of  Ships,  in  one  volume  4to  ;  a  work  of  confider-  dun.  The  duke  of  Cleves  r,ying  after  Pit  had  been 
able  merit,  which  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  about  twelve  years  confefTor  to  the  duchefs,  fhe  re¬ 
made  the  author  be  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society  turned  to  Lorrain,  attended  by  our  author,  who  was 
of  London.  In  1 740,  the  ftates-general  of  Languedoc  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Liverdun,  which,  with 
made  choice  of  him  for  their  chief  engineer,  and  gave  a  canonry  and  officialfhip,  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of 
him  at  the  fame  time  the  appointment  of  infpe&or  ge-  his  life.  He  died  in  1616,  ml  was  buried  in  the 
neral  of  the  canal  which  unites  the  two  Teas.  That  collegiate  church.  Pits  was  undoubtedly  a  fcholar, 
province  is  indebted  to  him  for  fcveral  monuments  of  and  not  an  inelegant  writer;  but  he  isjuflly  aceufed 
his  genius,  wHch  will  tranfmit  his  name  with  lullre  to  of  ingratitude  to  Bale,  from  whom  he  borrowed  hia 
pofterity.  The  city  of  Montpellier  being  in  want  of  materials,  without  acknowledgment.  Pie  quotes  Le- 
water,  Pitot  brought  from  the  diftanre  of  three  leagues  land  with  great  familiarity,  without  ever  h  iving  feen 
two  fprings  which  furnilh  a  plentiful  fupply  of  that  ne-  his  book:  his  errors  are  innumerable,  and  his  par- 
cefTary  article.  They  are  brought  to  the  magnificent  tiality  to  the  Romifh  writers  mod  obvious;  neverthe* 

Place  dn  Peyron,  and  thence  are  diftributed  through  lefs  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  his  account  of  fev:  ral 
the  city.  This  aftonifhing  work  is  the  admiration  of  popifh  authors,  who  lived  abroad  at  the  beginning  of 
ell  ftr?ngers.  The  illuflrious  marfhal  de  Saxe  was  the  the  Reformation. 

great  patron  and  friend  of  Pitot,  who  had  taught  this  PITT  (Chriftopher),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  cele- 
hero  the  mathematics.  In  1754  he  was  honoured  brated  for  his  excellent  tranfiatmn  of  Virgil’s  iEneid, 
with  the  order  of  St  Michael.  In  1735  he  had  mar-  was  born  in  the  year  1699.  H  iving  ftudied  four  years 
ried  Maria-Leonina  Pharambier  de  Sabballoua,  de  at  New-college,  Oxford,  he  was  prefented  to  the  living 
feended  of  a  very  ancient  noble  family  of  Navarre.  By  of  Pimpernc  in  Dorfetfhire,  which  he  held  during  the 
this  marriage  he  had  only  one  fon,  who  was  firft  advo*  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  fo  poetical  a  turn,  that 
cate-general  ©f  the  Court  of  Accounts,  Aids,  and  Fi-  while  he  was  a  fchool-boy  he  wrote  two  large  folios 
nances  of  Montpellier.  Pitot  was  a  pradlical  philofo-  of  manufeript  poems,  one  of  which  contained  an  en- 
pher,  and  a  man  of  uncommon  probity  and  candour,  tire  tranflation  of  Lucan.  He  was  much  efteemed 
He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sci-  while  at  the  univerfity  ;  particularly  by  the  celebrated 
c  nees  of  Montpellier;  and  his  eulogium  was  pronounced  Dr  Young, 'who  ufed  familiarly  to  call  him  his  fon ♦ 
in  1772  by  M.  de  Ratte  perpetual  fecretary,  in  pre-  Next  to  hie  fine  tranflation  of  Virgil,  Mr  Pitt  gained 
fence  of  the  ftates  of  Languedoc;  as  it  likewife  was  at  the  greateft  reputation  by  his  excellent  Englifh  tranfla- 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  by  Abbe  dc  tion  of  Vida’s  art  of  poetry-  Thb  amiable  poet  died 
Fouchf,  who  was  then  fecretary.  in  the  year  1648,  without  leaving,  it  is  faid,  one 

PITS  (John),  the  biographer,  was  born  in  1560,  enemy  behind  him. 
at  Aulton  in  Hampfhire,  and  educated  at  Wykeham’s  Pitt  (William)  earl  of  Chatham,  a  mod  celebrated 
fchool,  near  \Vineheficr,  till  he  was  about  f8  years  of  Britifh  ftatefman  and  patriot,  was  botn  in  November 
age;  when  he  was  fent  to  New-college  in  Oxford,  and  1708.  He  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Robert  Pitt,  Efq; 
admitted  probationer  fellow.  Having  continued  in  of  Boconnock  in  Cornwall ;  and  grandfon  of  Thomas 
that  univerfity  not  quite  two  years,  he  left  the  king-  Pitt,  Efq;  governor  of  Fort  St  George  in  the  Eaft 
dom  as  a  voluntary  Romifh  exile,  and  retired  to  Indies,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  who  fold  an  ex- 
Douay  ;  thence  he  went  to  the  Englifh  college  at  traordinary  fine  diamond  to  the  king  of  France  for 
Rheims,  where  he  remained  about  a  year;  and  then  135,0001.  and  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Diamond 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  a  member  of  Pitt*  His  intellectual  faculties  and  powers  of  elocu* 
the  Englifh  college  near  feven  years,  and  was  made  a  tion  very  foon  made  a  diftinguifhed  appearance ;  but 
prieft.  In  1589  he  returned  to  Rheims;  and  there,  at  the  age  of  16  he  felt  the  attacks  of  an  hereditary 
during  two  years,  taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  and  incurable  gout,  by  which  he  was  tormented  at 

language.  He  now  quitted  Rheims  on  account  of  tinges  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 

the  civil  war  in  France ;  and  retired  fo  Pont  a  Mouf*  His  lordfhip  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  ferved 
fon  in  Lorrain,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  mafter  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Through  the  intereft  of 
of  arts  nnd  bachelor  in  divinity.  Hence  he  travelled  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  he  obtained  a  feat  in 
into  Germany,  and  refided  a  year  and  a  half  at  Triers,  parliament  before  he  was  21  years  of  age.  His  firft 
where  he  commenced  licentiate  in  his  faculty.  From  appearance  in  the  houfe  was  as  reprefentative  of  the 
Triers  he  vifited  feveral  of  the  principal  cities  in  Ger-  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  the  ninth  parliament  of 
;nany ;  arid  continuing  three  years  at  Ingoldftadt  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  10th  he  reprefented  Seaford, 
Bavaria,  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  in  divinity.  Thence  Aldborough  in  the  nth,  and  the  city  of  Bath  in  the 
havi  g  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  returned  once  more  1  2th  ;  where  he  continued  till  he  was  called  up  to  the 
to  Lornin  ;  where  he  was  patronifed  by  the  cardinal  houfe  of  peers  in  1766.  The  intention  of  the  duchefs 
of  that  duchy,  who  preferred  him  to  a  canonry  of  Ver-  in  bringing  him  thus  early  into  parliament  was  to  op- 
dun  5  and  a1  out  two  years  after  he  became  confefTor  pofe  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  kept  in  awe  by 
to  the  duchefs  of  Cleves,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  the  force  of  bis  eloquence.  At  her  death  the  duchefs 

Lorrain.  During  the  leifnre  he  enjoyed  in  this  cm-  left  him  io,oool.  on  condition,  as  was  then  reported, 

ploy  meat;  he  wrote  in  Latin  the  lives  of  the  kings,  that  he  never  fhould  receive  a  place  in  adminiftratioa, 

S  However^, 
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However,  if  any  fuch  condition  wis  made,  it  certainly  imperious  temper  of  our  minifler.  However,  thefe  very  Pitt, 
was  not. kept  on  his  Lordfhip’a  part.  In  1746  he  qualities  were  fometimes  produ&ive  of  great  and  good  — — 
was  appointed  vice-treafurer  of  Ireland,  and  foon  after  confequences,  as  appears  from  the  following  anecdote, 
paymafter  general  ©f  the  forces,  and  fworn  a  privy-  — Preparatory  to  one  of  the  fecret  expeditions  during 
counsellor.  He  difeharged  the  office  of  paymafter  the  war  which  ended  in  1763  the  minifler  had  given 
with  fuch  honour  and  inflexible  integrity,  refufing  orders  to  the  different  prefiding  officers  in  the  military, 
even  many  of  the  perquifites  of  his  office,  that  his  navy,  and  ordnance  departments,  to  prepare  a  large 
bitterefl  enemies  could  lay  nothing  to  his  charge,  and  i  ody  of  forces,  a  certain  number  of  flips,  and  a  pro- 
he  foon  became  the  darling  of  the  people.  In  1755  portionahle  quantity  of  flores,  &c  and  to  have  them 
he  refigned  the  office  of  paymafler,  on  feeing  Mr  Fox  all  ready  againfi  a  certain  day.  To  thefe  orders  he  re¬ 
preferred  to  him.  The  people  were  alarmed  at  this  ceived  an  anfwer  from  each  of  the  officers,  declaring 
refignation  ;  and  being  difgufted  with  the  unfucccf*  the  total  impoffibility  of  a  compliance  with  them* 
ful  beginning  of  the  war,  complained  fo  loudly,  that,  Notwithftanding  it  was  then  at  a  very  late  hour,  he 
on  the  4th  December  1756,  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  fe-  fent  immediately  for  his  fecretary ;  and  after  exprefiing 
cretary  of  flate  in  the  room  of  Mr  Fox  afterwards  Lord  his  refentment  at  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  his 
Holland;  and  other  promotions  were  made  in  order  majefty’s  fervants,  he  gave  the  following  commands: 
to  feeond  his  plans.  He  then  took  fuch  meafures  as  — “  I  defire,  Mr  Wood,  that  you  will  immediately 
were  neceffary  for  the  honour  and  interefl  of  the  na-  go  to  Lord  Anfon  ;  you  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  to 
tion  ;  but  in  the  month  of  February  1757,  having  fearch  the  admiralty,  he  is  not  to  be  found  there;  you 
refufed  to  affent  to  the  carrying  on  a  war  in  Ger-  mufl  purfue  him  to  the  gaming  houfe,  and  tell  him 
many  for  the  fake  of  his  majelly’s  dominions  on  the  from  me,  that  if  he  does  not  obey  the  orders  of  go- 
continent,  he  was  deprived  of  the  feals  on  the  5th  of  vtrnment  which  he  has  received  at  my  hands,  that  I 
April  following.  Upon  this  the  complaints  of  the  will  motl  affuredly  impeach  him.  Proceed  from  him 
people  again  became  fo  violent,  that  on  the  29th  of  to  Lord  Ligonier ;  and  though  he  fhould  be  boillered 
June  he  was  again  appointed  fecretary,  and  his  friends  with  harlots,  undraw  his  curtains,  and  repeat  the  fame 
filled  other  important  offices.  The  fuocefs  with  which  meffage.  Then  dire£l  your  courfe  to  Sir  Charles  Fre- 
the  war  was  now  conduced  is  univerfally  known  ;  yet  derick,  and  allure  him,  that  if  his  majelly  s  orders  are 
on  the  5th  of  O&ober  1761,  Mr  Pitt,  to  the  afionilh-  not  obeyed,  they  lhall  be  the  iaft  which  he  lhall  receive 
ment  of  almoft  the  whole  kingdom,  refigned  the  feals  from  me.”  In  confequencc  of  thefe  commands,  Mr 
into  his  majefty’s  own  hands.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  Wood  proceeded  to  White’s,  and  told  his  errand  to  the 
that  Mr  Pitt,  having  received  certain  intelligence  that  firll  lord  of  the  admiralty;  who  infilled  that  the  fccre- 
the  family-compadl  was  ligned  between  France  and  tary  of -Hate  was  out  of  his  lenfes,  and  it  was  impofli- 
Spnin,  and  that  the  latter  was  about  to  join  France  ble  to  comply  with  his  willies:  “however,  (added  he), 
againfl  us,  thought  it  neceflaiy  to  prevent  her  by  com-  as  madmen  mull  le  anfwered,  tell  him  that  I  will 
mencing  Loltili ties  firll.  Having  communicated  this  do  my  utmoll  to  fatsfy  him.”  From  thence  he  went 
opinion  in  the  privy-council,  the  other  minillers  urged  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  delivered 
that  they  would  think  twice  before  they  declared  W3r  the  fame  meffage.  He  alfo  laid  that  it  was  an  impof- 
againft  that  kingdom.  “  I  will  not  give  them  leave  fible  bufinefs';  “and  the  fecretary  knows  it,  (added  the 
to  think  (replied  Mr  Pitt)  ;  this  is  the  time,  let  us  old  lord)  :  neve rth clefs,  he  is  in  the  right  to  make  u* 
crulh  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon.  But  if  the  mem-  do  what  we  can;  ?nd  what  is  poffible  to  do,  inform  him, 
bers  of  this  board  are  of  a  different  opinion,  this  is  the  lhall  be  done.”  The  furveyor  general  of  the  ordnance 
lafb  time  I  lhall  ever  mix  in  its  councils.  I  was  called  was  next  informed  of  Mr  Pitt’s  refolution  ;  and,  after 
.  into  the  miniltry  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  to  fame  little  confideration,  he  began  to  think  that  the  or- 
them  I  hold  myfelf  anfwerable  for  my  condudl.  I  am  ders  might  be  completed  within  the  time  preferibed.  The 
to  thank  the  minillers  of  the  late  king  for  their  fup-  confequence  at  laft  was,  that  every  thing,  in  fpite  of  im¬ 
port ;  1  have  ferved  my  country  with  fuccefs ;  but  I  poffibilities  themfelves,  was  ready  at  the  time  appointed, 
will  not  be  refponfible  for  the  condudl  of  the  war  any  After  his  refignation  in  1761,  Mr  Pitt  never  had 
longer  than  while  1  have  the  direction  of  it.”  To  this  any  lhare  in  adminiflration.  He  received  a  penfion  of 
bold  declaration,  the  lord  who  then  prefided  in  coun-  3000 1.  a-year,  to  be  continued  after  his  deceafe,  du- 
cil  made  the  following  reply.  “  I  find  the  gentleman  ring  the  furvivancy  of  his  lady  and  fon  ;  and  this  gra- 
is  determined  to  leave  us;  nor  can  I  fay  that  JL  am  forry  tuity  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Baronefs  of  Gha- 
for  it,  fince  he  would  otherwise  have  certainly  compelled  tham  to  his  lady,  aind  that  of  Baron  to  her  heirs  male* 
us  to  leave  him.  But  if  he  is  refolved  to  affume  the  right  Mr  Pitt  at  that  time  declined  a  title  of  nobility;  but 
of  advifing  his  majelly,  and  dire&ing  the  operations  of  in  1766  accepted  of  a  peerage  under  the  title  of  Ba¬ 
th?  war,  to  what  purpofe  are  we  called  to  this  council?  ron  Pynfent  and  Earl  of  Chatham ,  and  at  the  fame  time 
When  he  talks  of  being  refponfible  to  the  people,  he  he  was  appointed  lord  privy-feal. 
talks  the  language  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  for-  This  acceptance  of  a  peerage  proved  very  prejudi¬ 
ces  that  at  this  board  he  is  refponfible  only  to  the  cial  to  his  lordlhip’s  chara&er.  However,  he  corni¬ 
cing.  However,  though  he  may  poffibly  have  con-  nued  ftedfaft  in  his  oppofition  to  the.  meafures  of  ad- 
vinetd  himfelf  of  his  infallibility,  Hill  it  remains  that  miniflration.  His  lait  appearance  in  the  Houfe  of 
we  ffiould  be  equally .  convinced  before  we  can  refign  Lords  was  on  the  2d  of  April  1778.  He  was  then 
our  undevllandings  to  his  diredion/  or  join  with  him  very  ill  and  much  debilitated :  but  the  quellion  was 
in  the  meafure  he  propofes.”  important,  being  a  motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond 

This  conversion,  which  was  followed  by  Mr  Pitt’s  to  addrefs  his  majelly  to  remove  the  miniflers,  and 
refignation*  is  fufficient  to  fhow  the  haughtinefs  and  make  peace  with  America  on  any  terms.  His  lord- 
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fhip  made  a  long  fpeecb,  which  liacl  certainly  overcome 
his  fpirits:  for,  attempting  to  rife  a  fecond  time,  he 
fell  down  in  a  convulfive  fit;  and  though  he  recovered 
for  that  time,  his  diforder  continued  to  increafe  till  the 
I  ith  of  May,  when  he  died  at  his  feat  at  Hayes.  His 
death  was  lamented  as  a  national  lofs.  Asfoon  as  the 
news  reached  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  was  then 
fitting,  Colonel  Bane  made  a  motion,  that  an  addrefs 
fliould  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  requefting  that  the 
Karl  of  Chatham  fhould  he  buried  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence.  But  Mr  Rigby  having  propofed  the  erefting 
of  a  ftatue  to  his  memory,  as  more  likely  to  perpetuate 
the  fenfe  of  his  great  merits  entertained  by  the  public, 
this  was  unanimoufly  carried.  A  bill  was  foon  after 
pafled,  by  which  4000I.  a-year  was  fettled  upon  John, 
now  earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  heirs. of  the  late  earl 
to  whom  that  title  may  defeend. — His  lordfhip  was 
married  in  1754  to  Lady  Heften,  lifter  to  the  earl 
of  Temple;  by  whom  he  had  three  Tons  and  two 
daughters. 

Never  perhaps  was  any  life  fo  multifarious  as  that  of 
Lord  Chatham;  never  did  any  comprifc  fuch  a  number 
of  interefting  lunations.  To  bring  the  fcattered  fea¬ 
tures  of  fuch  a  charafter  into  one  point  of  view,  is  an 
*Hifiorycf  arduons  talk.  The  :.uthor  of  the  hiftory  of  his  life  * 
has  attempted  to  do  it  ;  and  with  the  outlines  of  what 
he  has  faid  in  fumming-  up  his  charafter,  we  lhall  linifh 
our  biographical  /ketch  of  this  wonderful  man. 

“  One  of  the  firft  things  that  ftrikes  us,  in  the  re- 
colleftion  of  Chatham’s  life,  is  the  fuperior  figure  he 
makes  among  his  cotemporaries.  Men  of  genius  and 
attraftion,  a  Carteret,  a  Townlhend,  and  I  had  almofl 
laid  a  Mansfield,  however  pltafing  in  a  limited  view, 
appear  evidently  in  this  comparifon  to  Ihrink  into  nar¬ 
rower  dimenfion9,  and  walk  a  humbler  circle.  All 
thatdeferves  to  arreftthe  actention,in  taking  a  general 
furvey  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  comprifed  in 
the  hiftory  of  Chatham.  No  character  ever  bore  the 
more  un difputed  ftamp  of  originality.  UnrefemMed 
and  himfelf,  he  was  not  born  to  accommodate  to  the 
genius  of  his  age.  While  f11  around  him  were  depief- 
led  by  the  uniformity  of  Lfhion,  or  the  contagion  of 
venality,  he  Hood  aloof.  He  confulted  no  judgment 
but  his  own;  and  he  afted  from  the  untainted  diftates 
of  a  comprehenfive  foul. 

“  The  native  royalty  of  his  mind  is  eminently  con- 
fpicuous.  He  felt  himfelf  born  to  command;  and  the 
free  Tons  of  Britain  implicitly  obeyed  him.  In  him 
was  realifed  the  fable  of  Orpheus  ;  and  his  genius,  his 
fpirit,  his  eloquence,  led  millions  in  his  train,  fubdued 
the  rugged  favage,  and  di farmed  the  fangs  of  maligni¬ 
ty  and  envy.  Nothing  is  in  its  nature  lo  inconfiftent 
as  the  breath  of  popular  applaufe;  and  yet  that  breath 
was  eminently  his  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
Want  of  fuccefs  could  not  divert  it ;  inconfiftency  of 
conduct  could  not  change  its  tenor.  The  aftoniftiing 
extent  of  his  views,  and  the  myfienous  comprehenfion 
of  his  plans,  did  not  in  one  refpeft  fet  him  above  little 
things :  nothing  that  was  neceffary  to  the  execution 
of  his  defigns  was  beneath  him.  In  another  refpeft, 
however,  he  was  infinitely  eftranged  to  little  things  ; 
fwallowed  up  in  the  bufinefs  of  hie  country,  he  did  not 
think  of  the  derangement  of  his  own  private  affairs  ; 
for,  though  indifpofed  to  all  the  modes  of  diflipated 
Spence,  his  affairs,  even  when  his  circumftances  were 


much  improved,  were  always  deranged.  But  the  fea-  I\ti. 

tures  that  feem  moft  eminently  to  have  charafterifed - y — 

him,  were  fpirit  and  intrepidity  ;  they  are  confpicuous 
in  every  aftion  and  in  every  turn  of  his  life  ;  nor  did 
this  fpirit  and  intrepidity  leave  him  even  at  the  hft. 

“  The  manners  of  lord  Chatham  were  eafy  and  bland, 
his  converfation  was  fpirited  and  gay,  and  he  readily 
adapted  himfelf  to  the  complexion  of  thofe  with  whom 
he  afTociated.  That  artificial  referve,  which  is  the 
never-failing  refuge  of  fc  If -diffidence  and  cowardice, 
was  not  made  for  him.  He  was  unconftraintd  as  art- 
lefs  infancy,  and  generous  as  the  noon-day  fun  :  yet 
had  he  fomething  impenetrable  that  hung  about  him. 

By  an  irrefiftible  energy  of  foul,  he  was  haughty  and 
imperious.  He  was  incapable  of  affociatiug  council  , 
and  he  was  not  formed  for  the  fweeteit  bands  cf  foci- 
cty.  He  was  a  pleafing  companion,  but  an  unpliant 
friend. 

<4  The  ambition  of  our  hero,  however  generous  in 
its  lfrain,  was  the  fource  of  repeated  eriors  in  hi3  con- 
duft.  To  the  refignation  of  lord  Carteret,  and  again, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year  1770,  his  pro- 
ceedingswere  bold  and  uniform.  In  the  intermediate 
period  they  were  marked  with  a  veriatilicv,  incident 
only  in  general  to  the  moft  flexible  minds.  We  may 
occafionally  trace  in  them  the  indecifion  of  a  candidate, 
and  the  fupplenefs  of  a  courtier.  In  a  word,  he  aim¬ 
ed  at  the  impoffible  tufk  of  flattering  at  once  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  a  monarch,  and  purfuing  unremittedly  the 
interefts  of  the  people. 

“  A  feature,  too,  fufficiently  prominent  in  his  eha- 
rafter,  was  vanity,  or  perhaps  pride  and  confcions  fu- 
periority.  He  dealt  furely  fomewhat  too  freely  with 
inveftive.  He  did  not  pretend  to  an  ignorance  ot  his 
talents,  or  to  manage  the  difplay  of  his  important  fer- 
vices.  Himfelf  was  too  often  the  hero  of  his  tale  ;  and 
the  fuccefles  of  the  laft  war  the  burden  of  his  fong  J.  f  Ending  bj 

“  Patriotifm  was  alio  the  fource  of  fome  of  his  im- 
perfeftions.  He  loved  his  country  too  well;  or,  if  that 
may  found  abfurd,  the  benevolence  at  leaft,  tnat  em¬ 
braces,  the  fpecies,  had  not  Efficient  fcope  in  his  mind. 

He  once  flyled  himfelf  a  lover  oj  honourable  war  ;  and 
in  fo  doing  he  let  us  into  one  trait  of  his  charafter. 

The  friend  of  human  kind  will  be  an  enemy  to  all  war. 

He  indulged  too  much  a  puerile  antipathy  to  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  :  and  it  was  furely  the  want  of  ex- 
pp.  11  five  affeftions  that  led  him  to  fo  unqualified  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  American  independency. 

“  But  the  eloquence  of  lord  Chatham  was  one  of 
his  molt  ftriking  charafteriltics.  He  far  outliripped 
his  competitors,  and  flood  alone  tlie  lival  or  anti¬ 
quity. 

“  His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind.  No  man  ex¬ 
celled  him  in  clofe  argument  and  methodical  deduftion : 
but  this  was  not  the  ftyle  into  which  he  naturally  fell. 

His  oratory  was  unlaboured  and  fpontaneous:  he  ruih- 
ed  at  once  upon  the  fubjeft  ;  and  ufualiy  illullrated  it 
rather  by  glowing  language  and  original  conception, 
than  by  cool  reafoning.  His  perfon  was  tall  and  dig¬ 
nified  ;  his  face  was  the  face  ot  an  eagle  ;  his  piercing 
eye  withered  the  nerves,  and  looked  through  the  fouki 
of  his  opponents  ;  his  countenance  was  item,  and  the 
voice  of  thunder  fat  upon  his  lips  ;  anon,  however,  he 
could  defeend  to  the  eafy  and  the  playful.  His  voice 
feemed  fcarcely  more  adapted  to  energy  and  to  terror, 

than 
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s.  than  it  did  to  the  melodious,  the  infinuating,  and  the  great  an  opinion  the  Mityleneans  entertained  of  his  Keren- 
fportive.  If,  however,  in  the  enthufiafm  of  admira-  abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  moralift,  and  a  man.  By  weem. 

tion,  we  can  find  room  for  the  frigidity  of  criticifm,  one  of  his  laws,  every  fault  committed  by  a  man  when - v - 4 

his  adlion  feemed  the  moil  open  toolje&ion.  It  was  intoxicated  deferred  double  punifhment. 
forcible,  uniform,  and  ungraceful.  I11  a  word,  the  moll  PITTENWEEM,  a  fmall  town  Situated  on  the 
celebrated  orators  oS  antiquity  were  in  a  great  meaSure  Frith  of  Forth,  towards  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
the  children  cf  labour  and  cultivation.  Lord  Chatham  county  of  Fife  in  North  Britain.  It  takes  its  name 
was  always  natural  and  himfclf.”  #  from  a  fmall  cave  in  the  middle  of  it  anciently  called 

To  the  misfortune- of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  of  a  weem,  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  ru- 
pollerity,  his  lordfhip  never  fought  the  prefs.  Lord  ins  of  a  religious  houfe,  which  ia  Sometimes  called 
Chefteriield  fays,  “  thu  he  had  a  molt  happy  turn  for  an  alley  and  Sometimes  a  priory .  Which  of  thefe  is 
poetry  :  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Chefterfield  the  proper  denomination  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
was  deceived  ;  for  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  that  inquire  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  arms  of  the  mo- 
his  verfes  to  G  Trick  were  very  meagre,  and  lord  Cha-  nailery,  ftill  preferved  over  the  principal  gate,  that  the 
tham  himfclf  laid  that  he  fcldom  indulged  and  feldom  fuperior,  by  whatever  title  he  was  called,  had  the  pri- 
avowed  it.  It  ffiould  Seem,  then,  that  he  himfeif  fet  vilege  of  wearing  a  mitre.  This  edifice,  which  feeins 
iio  great  value  upon  it.  Perhaps  a  proper  confidence  never  to  have  been  large,  was,  with  other  monuments 
of  one's  fell  is  dfential  to  all  extraordinary  merit,  of  nuflaken  piety,  alienated  from  the  church  at  the 
Why  fiiould  we  ambitioully  aferibe  to  one  mind  every  Reformation  ;  and  what  parts  of  it  now  remain  are  put 
fpecies  of  human  excellence  ?  But  though  he  was  no  to  very  different  ufe3.  Some  of  the  cells  of  the  monks 
poet,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  would  have  ex-  furnifh  habitations  tolerably  convenient  for  the  fer- 
celled  as  much  in  writing  profe  as  he  did  in  Speaking  vants  of  him  who,  in  the  ceafelefs  change  of  property, 
...  has  got  poffeflion  of  the  lands  which  formerly  belong- 

PI  TTACUS,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lefoos,  was  ed  to  them.  That  which  feema  to  have  been  the  gra¬ 
tae  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece  :  hb  father's  nary  is  a  decent  parifh  church.  The  porch  of  the 
name  was  Hyrradius.  With  the  afiitlance  of  the  fons  chapel,  the  only  part  of  that  building  which  exifts,  has 
of  Alcasus,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the  oppref-  been  alternately  employed  as  a  liable  and  a  fiaughter- 
iion  of  the  tyrant  Melanchrus  ;  and  in  the  war  which  houfe;  and  the  meat  killed  there  has  been  commonlyex- 
the  Athenians  waged  againft  Lefbos,  he  appeared  at  pofed  to  fale  in  the  lower  part  of  thtffteeplc  of  that 
the  head  of  his  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  fingle  edifice  which  is  now  dedicated  to  the  offices  of paro- 
combat  Pnrynon  the  enemy’s  general.  As  the  event  cbial  devotion.  Had  the  moralizing  traveller*,  who  *T0fcufors* 
of  the  war  feemed  to  depend  upon  this  combat,  Pitta-  compofed  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  meditation  on  the  J  °  * 
cus  had  recourfe  to  artifice;  and  when  he  engaged,  he  ruins  of  Iona,  condefcended  to  vilic  Pittenweem,  he 
entangled  his  adverfary  in  a  net  which  he  had  concealed  would  not  have  viewed  the  ahbey  without  emotion, 
under  his  fhield,  and  ealily  difpatched  him.  He  was  Infignificant  as  the  place  ac  prefent  is,  it  feems  to  have 
amply  rewarded  for  this  vidlory  ;  and  his  countrymen,  been  of  lome  confequence  in  the  lafi  century  ;  and  we 
icnlible  of  his  merit,  unanimoufty  appointed  him  go-  are- led  to  infer,  from  the  following  extradl  from  the 
vernor  of  their  city  with  unlimited  authority.  In  this  records,  that  the  inhabitants  were  opulent,  and  that 
capacity  Pittaeu3  behaved  with  great  moderation  and  the  town  was  fortified. 

prudence;  and  after  he  had  governed  his  fellow-citizens  “  Pittemveem,  decimo  quarto  Feb.  1651.  The  bai- 
with  the  ftri&elt  jnilice,  and  after  he  had  eftablifhed  lies  and  council  being  convened,  and  having  received 
and  enforced  the  molt  falutary  laws,  he  voluntarily  re-  information  that  his  majefly  13  to  be  in  progrefs  with  his 
figned  the  fovereign  power  after  having  enjoyed  it  for  court  along  the  coafi  to-morrow,  and  to  ftay  at  Anftru- 
10  years,  obferving  that  the  virtues  and  innocence  of  ther  houfe  that  night,  have  thought  it  expedient,  accord - 
private  life  were  incompatible  with  the  power  and  in-  ing  to  their  bounden  duty,  with  all  reverence  and  due 
fiuence  of  a  iovereign.  His  difintereilednefs  gained  refped,  and  with  all  the  fame  folemnity  they  can,  to  wait 
him  many  admirers;  and  when  the  Mityleneana  wifhed  upon  his  majefly,  as  he  comes  through  this  his  majdly’s 
to  reward  his  public  fervices  by  prefenting  him  with  burgh,  and  invite  his  majefiy  to  eat  and  drink  as  he 
an  immeEfe  tracl  of  territory,  he  refufed  to  accept  paffts ;  and  for  that  cfFedl  hath  ordained,  that  the 
more  land  than  what  fhould  be  contained  in  the  dif-  morn  afternoon  the  town's  colours  be  put  upon  the 
lance  to  which  he  could  throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in  bertifene  of  the  fteeple,  and  that  at  three  o'clock  the 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  about  579  years  before  Chritf,  bells  begin  to  ring,  and  ring  on  ft  ill  till  hie  majefly 
after  he  had  fpent  the  lait  10  years  of  his  life  in  lite-  comes  hither,  and  pafl’es  to  Anftruther  :  And  ficklike, 
rary  eafe  and  peaceiul  retirement.  that  the  minifler  be  fpoken  to,  to  be  with  the  bailies 

The  following  maxims  and  precepts  are  aferihed  to  and  council,  who  are  to  be  in  their  bell  apparel,  and 
Fittacus  :  The  firft  office  of  prudence  is  to  forefee  with  them  a  guard  of  24  of  the  ablefl  men,  with  par- 
threatening  misfortunes,  and  prevent  them.  Power  dif-  tizans,  and  other  24  with  mufkets,  all  in  their  bell 
cover 8  the  man.  Never  talk  of  your  fchemes  before  apparel,  William  Sutherland  commanding  as  captain 
they  ;  rc  executed;  left,  if  you  fail  to  accompli fh  them,  or  the  guard  ;  and  to  wait  upon  his  majefly,  and  to 
you  l  e  expoied  to  the  double  mortification  of  difap-  receive  his  highnefs  at  the  Weft  Port,  bringing  his 
pointment  and  ridicule.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well,  majefly  and  court  through  the  town,  until  they  come 
l)o  not  that  to  your  neighbour  which  you  would  take  to  Robert  Smith's  yeet,  where  an  table  is  to  be  co- 
ill  from  him.  lie  watchful  for  opportunities.  vered  with  my  Lord'6  *  beft  carpet:  and  that  George 

Many  of  his  maxims  were  inferibed  on  the  walls  of  Hetherwick  have  in  readmefs,  of  fine  flour,  fome  great 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  to  ihow  to  the  world  how  bunns,  and  other  wheat-bread  of  the  beft  order,  baken°  xe 
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with  fugar,  cannell,  and  other  fpices  fitting  $  and  that 
James  Richardfon  and  Walter  Airth  have  care  to  have 
Pityocam-  ready  eight  or  ten  gallons^  of  good  ftrong  ale,  with 
pafis.  Canary,  fack,  Rhenifh  wine,  tent,  white  and  claret 
wines,  that  his  majefty  and  his  court  may  eat  and  drink ; 
and  that  in  the  mean  time,  when  his  m  jefty  is  prefent, 
the  guard  do  diligently  attend  about  the  court  ;  and  fo 
foon  as  his  majefty  is  to  go  away,  that  a  fign  be  raadc 
to  Andrew  Tod,  who  is  appointed  to  attend  the  co¬ 
lours  on  the  fteeple  head,  to  the  effe&'he  may  give 
fign  to  thofe  who  attend  the  cannon  of  his  majefty’s  de¬ 
parture,  and  then  the  haill  thirty-fix  cannons  to  be  all Jhot 
at  once.  It  is  alfo  thought  fitting,  that  the  minifter, 
and  James  Richardfon  the  oldefl  bailie,  when  his  ma* 
jefty  comes  to  the  table,  fhow  the  great  joy  and  fenfe 
this  burgh  has  of  his  majefty’s  condefcendence  to  vifit 
the  fame,  with  fome  other  exprefiions  ofloyalty.  All 
which  w?s  afted.”  N.  Lat.  56.  1 1.  W.  Long.  2.  40. 

PITTOSPORUM,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  m«no- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ot  plants. 
The  calyx  ispentaphyllou?,  inferus  and  dec  iduous.  The 
petals  are  five  in  number;  the  ftyle  thread  ftiaped; 
the  capfule  fomewhat  angular,  trilocular*  and  contain 
three  or  four  angulated  feeds,  adhering  to  the  capfule 
by  means  of  a  liquid  refin  in  the  loculaments.  Of  this 
►there  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  1.  Tenui folium.  2.  Umbel - 
latum .  3.  Coriaceum.  The  lirft  and  focond  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  third  grows  in  Ma¬ 
deira,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

PITUITARY  Gland.  See  Anatomy,  p.  758. 
PI  I  YOCAMPASIS,in  entomology, the  caterpillar 
of  the  pine-tree,  received  its  compound  name  from  that 
fubftance.  It  was  confidered  as  a  poifon,  and  as  a  re¬ 
medy,  according  to  its  different  employment  ;  but  our 
chief  information  is  derived  from  M.  Reaumur,  who 
has  attentively  o’  ferved  its  manner  of  life.  The  ani¬ 
mal  cannot  bear  much  cold,  and  is  therefore  never 
found  in  the  higher  latitudes.  It  is  ftyied  proa  flic n- 
ary,  v  ecaufe  it  never  leaves  its  hold,  where  many  rami- 
lies  refide,  till  the  evening,  when  it  feeds  in  trains,  led 
on  by  two  or  ihrec,  »nd  this  train  leaves  a  ribband  of 
filk  in  its  way  for  thofe  behind  follow  exadlly  the  fteps 
of  thofe  which  prec  eded,  and  each  leaves  its  fibre  of  filk. 
Their  nefts  are  found  in  autumn  ;  they  are  born  the 
middle  of  September,  become  torpid  in  December,  and 
recover  their  ftrength  again  -in  fpring.  They  then  de 
feend  from  the  trees,  plunge  into  the  earth,  and  under¬ 
go  their  laft  change.  'It  is  the  bombix  pityocampa  of  Fa- 
biiciu3,  ( Manifia  Inferior,  tom.  ii.  p.  1 14.  n°  66.),  and 
greatly refembled  the  proedfionary  caterpillar  ©f  the  01k. 
The  ancients  ufed  it  as  a  veficatory,  and  the  acrimony 
Kfeems  to  refide  chiefly  in  a  duft  which  is  concealed  in  re¬ 
ceptacles  on  its  back.  This  is  its  offenfive  weapon,  for  it 
is  thrown  out  at  will,  and  produces  very  troublefome  cf- 
fe£s,  though  the  hair  of  the  animal  and  every  part- of 
its  body  feem  to  have  a  fimilar,  but  weaker  power  The 
effe&  is  alfo  weaker  in  winter  ;  but  thriffimay  depend 
on  the  diminifhed  irritability  of  the  human  body,  aa 
well  as  on  the  torpid  ftate  of  the  infeft.  Their  filk  is 
not  fuffieiently  ftrong  for  the  loom,  and  in  hot  water 
melts  almoft  to  a  pafte.  In  the  earth  it  forms  nefts  of 
ftronger  filk,  but  it  is  then  found  with  difficulty  :  in 
boxes  its  filk  is  extremely  tender.  Adding  to  all  thefe 
inconveniencies,  handling  the  cones  produces  all  the 
bad  cffe&s  of  the  duft.  Matthiolus  recommends  xhexn 
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as  a  ft y ptic,  and  perhaps  they  may  ferve  for  burning 
on  the  fkin  inftead  of  moxa,  the  downy  filk  of  a  fpecies 
of  artemifia.  The  ancients,  afraid  of  its  hurtful  quali¬ 
ties,  ufed  them  with  caution,  and  ena&ed  laws  ag finft 
their  being  fold  promifeuoufly :  the  modern  planter  is 
chiefly  afraid  of  them  becaafe  they  deftroy  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  trees,  and  he  endeavours  to  colled.  the  eggs 
by  cutting  off  the  branches,  which  are  burnt  imme¬ 
diately. 

P*VAT,  or  Pivot,  a  foot  or  fhoe  of  iron  or  other 
metal,  ufually  conical  or  terminating  in  a  point,  where¬ 
by  a  body,  intended  to  turn  round,  bears  on  another 
fixed  at  reft,  and  performs  its  revolutions.  The  pivot 
ufually  bears  or  turns  round  in  a  foie,  or  piece  of  iron 
or  brafs  hollowed  to  receive  it. 

PIUS  II.  (uEneas-Sylvius  Piccolomini),  wns  born 
on  the  18th  of  O&ober  1405,  at  Corfigni  in  Sienefe, 
the  name  of  which  he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of 
Pienza.  His  mother  Vi&oria  Forteguerra,  when  fhe 
was  with  child  of  him,  dreamed  that  fhe  fiiould  be  de¬ 
livered  of  a  mitred  infant ;  and  as  the  way  of  degra¬ 
ding  clergymen  at  that  time  was  by  crowning  them 
with  a  piper  mitre,  (he  believed  that  /Eneas  would  be 
a  difgrace  to  his  family.  But  what  to  her  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  a  difgrace,  was  a  prefage  of  the 
greateft  honours.  /Eneas  was  carefully  educated,  and 
made  confiderable  proficiency  in  the  belles  lettres.  Af¬ 
ter  having  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Sienna,  he  went  in 
143  c  to  the  council  of  Bale  with  Cardinal  Capranica, 
furn  imed  De  Fermo ,  beciufe  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
government  of  that  church.  jEneas  was  his  fecretary, 
and  was  then  only  26  years  of  age.  He  afterwards 
a&ed  in  the  fame  capacity  to  fome  other  prelates,  and 
to  Cardinal  Albergati.  The  council  of  Bale  honour¬ 
ed  him  with  different  commifiions,  in  order  to  recom- 
penfe  him  for  the  zeal  with  w  ich  he  defended  that 
affembly  againft  Pope  Eugene  IV.  He  was  afterwards 
fecretary  to  Frederic  I II.  who  decreed  to  him  the*poe- 
tic  crown,  and  fent  him  ambaffador  to  Rome,  Milan, 
Naples,  Bohemia,  an  1  other  placet.  Nicolas  V.  ad¬ 
vanced  him  to  the  bilhopric  of  Triefte,  which  he  quit¬ 
ted  lome  time  after  for  that  of  Sienna.  At  laft,  after 
having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  various  nunciatures,  he 
was  inverted  with  the  Roman~purpie  by  Calixtus  III. 
whom  he  fucceeded  two  years  after  on  the  27th  of 
Auguil  1458.  Pius  II.  now  advanced  to  the  holy 
fee,  made  good  the  proverb,  Honores  mutant  mores.  From 
the  commencement  of  his  pontificate,  he  appeared  jea¬ 
lous  ot  the  papal  prerogatives.  In  1460  he  iffued  a 
bull,  “  declaring  appeals  from  the  pope  to  a  council  to 
be  null,  erroneous,  detcftable,  and  contrary  to  the  fa- 
cred  canons/’  That  bull,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  procurator-general  of  the  parliament  ot  Paris  from 
appealing  to  a  council  in  defence  of  the  Pragmatic 
fandion,  which  the  pope  had  ftrenuoufly  oppofed. 
Pius  was  then  at  Mantua,  whither  he  had  gone  in  or¬ 
der  to  engage  the  Catholic  princes  to  unite  in  a  war 
againft  the  Turks.  The  greater  part  of  them  agreed 
to  furnifh  either  troops  or  money  ;  others  refufed  both, 
particularly  the  French,  who  from  that  moment  incur¬ 
red  his  holinefs’s  averfion.  That  averfion  abated  under 
Louis  XI.  whom  he  perfuaded  in  1461  to  aboliih  the 
Pragmatic  fan&ion,  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had' 
fupported  with  fo  much  vigour. 

The  following  year,  1463,  was  rendered  famous  by 
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a  controverfy  which  took  place  between  the  Cordeliers  from  their  origin  to  the  year  14^.  3 


and  Dominicans,  whether  or  not  the  blood  of  Jefus 
Chrift  was  fep  irnted  from  his  body  while  he  lay 
in  the  crave.  It  was  alfo  made  a  queftion  whether  it 
..was  feparated  from  his  divinity.  The  Cordeliers  affirm¬ 
ed  that  it  was,  but.  the  Dominicans  were  of  an  oppo 
fite  opinion.  They  called  each  other  heretics;  which 
obliged  the  pope  to  iffue  a  bull,  forbidding  them  un¬ 
der  pain  of  cenfnre  to  brand  one  another  with  fu  h 
odious  epithets.  The  bull  which  his  holintfs  pu'-lifh- 
ed  on  the  26th  of  April,  retracting  what  he  had  writ 
ten  to  the  council  of  B  tie  when  he  was  its  fecretary, 
did  not  redound  much  to  his  honour.  “  I  am  a  man 
(fays  he),  and  as  a  man  I  have  erred,  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  a  great  many  things  which  I  have  faid 
and  written  may  defeive  condemnation.  Like  Paul, 

I  have  preached  through  deception,  and  I  have  perfe- 
cuted  the  church  of  God  through  ignorance.  1  imi¬ 
tate  the  bleffed  Auguftin,  who  having  buffered  fome 
erroneous  fentiments  to  creep  into  his  works,  retract* 
ed  them.  I  do  the  fame  thing;  I  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledge  my  ignorances,  from  a  fear  led  what  I  have  writ- 
ten  in  my  younger  years  ffiould  fie  the  occafion  of  any 
error  that  might  afterwards  be  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
refta  of  the  holy  fee.  For  if  it  he  proper  for  any  one 
to  defend  and  fupport  the  eminence  and  glory  of  the 
firft  throue  of  the  church,  it  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
my  duty,  whom  God,  out  of  his  merev  and  goodnefs 
akne,  without  any  merit  on  my  part,  has  iaifed  to 
the  dignity  of  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrjfl.  For  all  thefe  rea- 
fons,  we  exhort  and  admonifh  you  in  the  Lord,  not  to 
give  credit  to  thofe  writings  of  ours  which  tend  in  any 
degree  to  hurt  the  authority  of 'the  apoflolic  fee,  and 
which  eftablifh  opinions  that  are  not  received  by  the 
Roman  church.  If  you  find,  then,  any  thing  contra¬ 
ry  to  her  do&rine  either  in  our  dialogues,  in  our  letters, 
or  in  any  other  of  our  works,  defpife  thefe  opinions, 
rejed  them,  and  adopt  our  prefent  fentiments.  Be¬ 
lieve  me  rather  now  that  I  am  an  old  man,  than  when 
I  addreffedyou  in  my  earlier  days.  Efteem  a  fovereign 
pontiff  more  than  a  private  perfon  ;  except  againft 
./Eneas  Sylvius,  but  receive  Pius  II.”  It  might  be 
objeded  to  his  holinefs,  that  it  was  his  dignity  alone 
which  had  made  him  alter  his  opinion.  He  antici¬ 
pates  that  objedion,  by  giving  a  ffiort  account  of  his 
life  and  aliens,  with  the  whole  hiffory  of  the  council 
of  Bale,  to  which  he  went  with  Cardinal  Capranica  in 
*43 1  »  “  kut  (fays  he)  I  was  then  a  young  man,  and 
without  any  experience,  like  a  bird  juft  come  from  its 
neff.”  In  the  mean  time,  the  Turks  were  threaten¬ 
ing  Chiiftendom.  Pius,  ever  zealous  in  the  defence  of 

religion  againft  the  infidels,  forms  the  refolution  of  fit-  umi  iui  mac  importune  anemDiy* 

ting  out  a  fleet  at  the  expence  of  the  church,  and  of  An  end  wap,  however,  put  to  it  by  the  induftry  of  his 
paffing  over  into  Afia  himfelf,  in  order  to  animate  nephew,  S.  Charles  Borromeus,  in  1563;  and,  on  the 
the  Chriftian  princes  by  his  example  T~ . —  - - A-n-  *  1  . . 


o - •‘tv  3.  Two  books  on 

gof  nography.  4.  The  hiftory  of  Frederic  III.  whofe 
vice-chancellor  he  had  been.  This  performance  was 
puMifhed  in  17*5  in  folio,  and  is  believed  to  be  pretty 
accurate  and  very  particular.  5.  A  treatife  on  the 
education  of  children.  6.  A  poem  upon  the  paffion 
of  Jefus  Chi  1  ft.  7*  A  collection  of  432  letters,  print¬ 
ed  at  Milan,  1473,  in  folio,  in  which  are  found  fome 
curious  anecdotes.  8.  The  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
pubfifhed  by  John  Gobelin  Perfonne  his  fecretary,  and 
printed  at  Rome  in  4to  in  1584.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  this  being  the  genuine  produ&ion  of  that  pontiff. 
9.  Hifloria  rerum  ubicumque  geflarum ,  of  which  only  the 
firft  part  was  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1477  in  folio. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Helmftadt  in  1700,  in  fo¬ 
lio,  at  the  beginning  of  which  we  find  his  life.  That 
verfe  of  Virgil’s  Ameid  (lib.  i.  v.382.)  which  begins 
thus, 

Sum  plus  JEneas,  — — — - - 

and  the  end  of  the  following  verfe, 

- fama  fuper  atbera  notu sf 

have  been  applied  to  him. 

Pius  IV.  (John  Angel  Cardinal  de  Media's),  of  a 
different  family  from  that  of  Florence,  was  born  at 
Milan  in  1499.  wa3  fon  to  Bernardin  Medechini, 
and  brother  of  the  famous  Marquis  de  Marignan, 
Charles  Vth’s  general.  He  raffed  himfelf  by  his  own 
merit,  and  filled  feveral  important  offices  under  Popes 
Clement  VII,  and  Paul  III,  Julius  IIL  who  had  en« 
trufted  him  with  feveral  legations,  honoured  him  with 
a  cardinal’s  hat  in  1549.  After  the  death  of  Paul  IV. 
he.  was  advanced  to  St  Peter’s  chair  on  the  25th  of  De* 
cember  1559.  His  predeceffor  had  rendered  himfelf 
deteftable  to  the  Romans,  who  treated  his  memory 
with  every  mark  of  indignity,  and  Pius  IV  commen¬ 
ced  his  pontificate  by  pardoning  them.  He  did  not, 
however,  extend  the  fame  clemency  to  the  nephews  of 
Pope  Paul.  IV. ;  for  he  caufed  Cardinal  Caraffe  to  be 
ftrangled  in  the  caftle  of  St  Angel,  and  his  brother, 
the  Prince  de  Palliano,  to  be  beheaded.  His  zeal  was 
afterwards  direded  againft  the  Tuiks  and  heretics.  In 
order  to  flop,  if  poffible,  the  progrefs  of  thefe  lafl,  he 
renewed  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  had  been  fufpend- 
ed.  He  knew  well  (fays  Abbe  de  Choify),  that  that 
council  might  make  fome  regulations  which  would  have 
the  effect  to  leffen  h  s  authority  ;  but  ©n  the  other  hand, 
he  perceived  that  great  inconvenience's  might  refult 
from  its  not  being  affembled ;  and  «  in  the  main  (faid  he 
to  his  confidents)  it  is  better  to  feel  evil  for  once  than  to  be 
always  in  dread  of  it.”  In  1 561  he  difpatehed  nuncios 
to  all  the  Catholic  and  Proteftant  princes,  to  prefent 
them  with  the  bull  for  calling  that  important  affembly* 


He  repaired  to 
Ancona  with  a  defign  to  embark  ;  but  he  there  fell 
ftek  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  died  on  the 
1 6th  of  Auguft  1464,  aged  59  years.  Pius  wa3  one 
of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
moft  zealous  pontiffs  ;  but  being  of  an  ambitious  and 
pliant  dffpofition,  he  foraetimes  facrificed  to  that  am¬ 
bition.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Memoirs  of  the 
council  of  Bale,  from  the  fufpenfion  of  Eugenius  to 
the.ele&ion  of  Felix.  2 ,  The  hiftory  of  the  Bohemians, 


26th  of  January  the  year  following,  he  iffued  a  bull  for 
confirming  itci  decrees.  In  1563  a  confpiracy  was 
formed  againft  his  life  by  Benedict  Acolti,  and  fome 
other  vifionaries.  Thofe  madmen  had  taken  it  into 
their  head  that  Pius  IV.  was  not  a  lawful  Pope,  and 
that  after  his  death  they  would  place  another  in  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  chair,  with  the  title  of  Pope  / Ingehcus ,  under  whom 
errors  might  be  reformed,  and  pea*  e  reftoYed  to  the  ; 
ihurch.  The  confpiracy  was  difeovered,  and  the  fa* 
natic  Bcnedid  put  to  death.  This  pontiff  died  a  lit- 
-  tie 


Plus. 
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tic  time  after,  on  the  9th  of  December  1565, feed  66 
year?,  carrying  to  the  grave  with  him  the  hatred  of  the 
Roman?*  whom  his  feverities  had  exfperated.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  addrefs,  and  very  fruitful  in  his  refour- 
res.  He  adorned  Rome  with  feveral  pu1  lie  edifices  j 
but  thefe  ornaments  tended  greatly  to  impoverish  it. 
If  he  was  the  inftrument  of  raifing  his  relations  in  the 
world,  it  muff  be  allowed,  at  lead,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  did  him  honour. 

Pius  V.  (S.  Michael  Ghifleri),  born  at  Bofehl  or 
Bofco,  in  the  diocefe  of  Fortona,  on  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary  1504,  was,  according  to  Abbe  de  Choify,  fon  to 
n  fenator  of  Milan.  He  turned  a  Dominican  friar. 
Paul  IV.  informed  of  his  njerit  and  virtue,  gave  him 
the  bifhopric  of  Sutri,  created  him  cardinal  in  1597, 
and  made  him  inquifi tor-general  of  the  faith  among  the 
Milanefe  and  in  Lombardy  ;  but  the  feverity  with  which 
he  exercifed  his  office  obliged  him  to  quit  that  country. 
He  was  fent  to  Venice,  where  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  met 
with  ftill  greater  obstacles.  Pius  IV.  added  to  the  car¬ 
dinal's  hat  the  bifhopric  of  Mo'ndovJ  After  the  death 
of  that  pontiff,  he  was  advanced  to  St  Peter's  chair  in 
1566.  The  Romans  expreffed  but  little  joy  at  his  co¬ 
ronation  :  he  was  very  fenfible  of  it,  and  faid,  “  / hope 
they  will  be  as  firry  at  my  death  as  they  are  at  my  eleftion 
but  he  was  miftaken.  R 11  fed  by  his  merit  to  the  firft 
ecdefinftical  preferment  in  Criftendom,  he  could  not 
diveft  himfelf  of  the  feverity  of  his  chara&er  ;  and  the 
fituation  in  which  he  found  himfelf  rendered,  perhaps, 
that  feverity  neeeflary.  One  of  his  firft  obje&s  was  to 
reprefs  the  luxury  of  the  clergy,  the  pride  of  the  car¬ 
dinals,  and  the  licentious  manners  of  the  Romms.  He 
caufed  the  decrees  of  reformation  enafted  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  he  prohibited 
bull  baiting  in  the  Circus;  he  expelled  from  Pvome  the 
women  of  the  town;  and  allowed  the  cardinals  to  be  pro- 
fecuted  for  their  debts.  The  errors  which  overflowed 
the  Chriftian  world  gave  him  great  uneaflnefs.  After 
having  employed  gentle  and  lenient  meafures  in  there- 
claiming  of  heretics,  he  had  rccourfe  to  feverity,  and 
fome  of  them  ended  their  days  in  the  flames  of  the 
inquifition.  He  particularly  difpiayed  his  zeal  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  See  in  1568,  by  ordaining  that 
the  bull  In  ccena  domini ,  which  was  publifhed  at  Rome 
every  year  on  Mavnday  Thurfday ,  and  which  Cle¬ 
ment  XIV.  fupprefled,  fhould  be  publifhed  like- 
wife  throughout  the  whole  church.  That  bull,  the 
work  of  feveral  fovereign  pontiffs,  principally  re¬ 
gards  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  ecelefiaftical  and  civil 
power.  It  anathematizes  thofe  who  appeal  from  the 
decrees  of  popes  to  a  general  council  ;  thofe  who  fa¬ 
vour  the  appellants  ;  the  univerflties  which  tench  that 
the  pope  is  fuhjedb  to  a  general  council ;  the  princes 
who  would  reflrain  the  ecclefiafticai  jurifdi&ioft,  or 
who  exa&  contributions  from  the  clergy.  It  was  re¬ 
jected  by  all  the  fovereign  ftateo,  excepting  a  very  few. 
In  1580,  fome  bifhops  having  endeavoured  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  into  their  diocefes,  the  parliament  caufed  their 
temporalities  to  be  feized  upon,  and  declared  thofe 
guilty  of  high  treafon  who  fhould  imitate  the  fanati- 
cifm  of  thofe  prelates.  Pius  V.  for  fome  time  medi¬ 
tated  an  expedition  againft  the  Turks.  He  had  the 
courage  to  make  war  on  the  Ottoman  empire,  by 
forming  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain.  This  was  the  firft  time  that  the 
Sandard  of  the  two  keys  was  feen  difpiayed  againft  the 


crefcmt.  The  naval  armies  came  to  an  engagement, 
on  the  7th  of  O&ober  1 5 7 1 ,  in  Lepanto  Bay,  in 
which  the  confederate  Chriftian  princes  obtained  a  fig- 
nal  vi&ory  over  the  Turks,  who  loft  above  30,000 
men,  and  near  2CO  gallcvs.  This  fuccefs  was  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  the  Pope,  who  exhaufted  both  his 
purfe  and  perfon  in  fitting  out  that  armament.  He 
died  of  the  gravel  fix  months  after,  on  the  30th  of 
April  1572,  aged  68.  He  repeated  often,  in  the  midft 
of  his  fufFerings,  “  D  Lord !  increafe  my  pains  and  my 
patience.”  His  name  will  for  ever  adorn  the  lift  of  Ro¬ 
man  pontiffs.  It  is  true  that  his  bull  agninft  queen 
Elifabeth,  and  his  other  bull  in  favour  of  the  inqnifi- 
tion,  with  his  rigorous  profecution  of  heretics  both 
in  France  an  !  Ireland,  prove  that  he  had  more  zeal 
than  fweetnefs  in  his  temper  ;  but  in  other  refpe&s  he 
poflefled  the  virtues  of  a  faint  and  the  qualities  of  a 
king.  He  was  the  model  of  the  famous  Sixtus  Quin¬ 
tus',  to  whom  he  gave  an  example  of  amaffing  in  a  few 
years  fuch  favings  as  were  fufficicnt  to  make  the  Holy 
See  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  power.’  Sultan  Selim, 
who  had  no  greater  enemy  than  this  pope,  caufed  pub¬ 
lic  rejoicings  to  be  made  at  Conftantinople  for  his  death 
during  the  fpace  of  three  days.  The  pontificate  of 
Pius  is  alfo  celebrated  for  the  condemnation  of  Baius, 
the  extin&ion  of  the  order  of  Humifies,  and  the  re¬ 
formation  of  that  of  the  Ciftercians.  Fie  was  canon** 
zed  by  Clement  XL  in  1712.  There  are  extant  feve¬ 
ral  of  his  letters,  printed  at  Anvers  in  1640,  in  4to, 
Felibian,  in  1672,  publifhed  his  Life,  tranflated  from 
the  Italian  of  Agatio  di  Somrna  :  but  we  cannot  vouch 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  tranftation. 

PIX.  See  Mint- Marks. 

PIZARRO  (Francis),  a  celebrated  Spanifh  gene¬ 
ral,  the  difeoverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru,  iu  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Diego  Almagro,  a  Spanifh  navigator. 
They  are  both  charged  with  horrid  cruelties  to  the  in¬ 
habitants;  and  they  fell  victims  to  their  own  ambition, 
jealoufy,  and  avarice  Almagro  revolting  was  defeat¬ 
ed  and  beheaded  by  Pizairo,  who  was  aflaffiaated  by 
Almagro's friends  in  1541.  See  Peru. 

PLACE,  locus,  in  phiiofophy,  a  mode  of  fpace, 
or  that  p  rt  of  immoveable  fpace  which  any  body  pof- 
fcfL*.  See  Metaphysics,  n°  185. 

Place,  in  aftronomy.  The  place  of  the  fnn,  a 
ftar,  See.  denotes  the  fign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac 
which  the  luminary  is  in;  or  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic, 
reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  aries,  which  the 
planet  or  ftar's  circle  of  longitude  cuts  ;  and  therefore 
coincides  with  the  longitude  of  the  fun,  planet,  or 
ftar.  As  the  fine  of  the  fun’s  greatelt  declination 
23°  30'  :  to  the  fine  of  any  prefent  declination  given 
or  obferved,  for  inftance,  230  i  f  :  :  fo  is  the  radius 
jo  :  to  the  fine  of  his  longitude  8i°  52'  5  which,  if 
the  declination  were  north,  would  give  20^  52'  of  ge- 
mini  ;  if  fouth,  20°  52'  of  capricorn,  for  the  fun's 
plate.  See  Declination,  & e. 

The  place  of  the  moon  being  that  part  of  her  orbit 
wherein  file  is  found  at  any  time,  is  of  varions  kinds, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  inequalities  of  the  lunar  motions, 
which  render  a  number  of  equations  and  redu&ions 
neeeflary  before  the  juft  point  be  round.  The  moon's 
fi&itious  place  is  her  place  once  equated;  her  place 
nearly  true,  is  her  place  twice  equated  ;  and  her  true 
place  thrice  equated.  See  Astronomy,  pajfim . 

Place,  in  waT,  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  for- 
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I’Tatt  treiTe*  v/Lere  a  party  may  defend  them  Rives.  Thus 
Pbcentia.  *'  ,  ,on?  or  fortified  place  is  one  flanked,  and  co- 

——v— -J  ver  ,  w'ti’  taftions.  2.  A  regular  place,  one  whofe 
angles,  tides,  ballione,  and  other  parts,  are  equal* 
and  this  is  ufually  denominated  from  the  number  of  its 
angles,  as  a  pentagon,  hexagon,  &c.  3.  Irregular 

place  is  one  whole  Tides  and  angles  are  unequal. _ 

4.  Place  of  arms  is  a  ftrong  city  or  town  pitched  up- 
on  for  the  chief  magazine  of  an  army  ;  or,  in  a  city 
or  garrifon,  it  is  a  large  open  fpot  of  ground,  ufually 
near  the  centre  of  the  place  where  the  grand  guard  is 
commonly  kept,  and  the  garrifon  holds  its  rendezvous 
c*t  reviews,  and  in  cafes  of  alarm  to  receive  orders 
from  the  governor.  5.  Places  of  arms  of  an  attack, 
in  a  nege,  is  a  fpacious  place  covered  from  the  enemy 
by  a  parapet  or  epaulement,  where  the  foldiers  arc 
potted  ready  to  ftiftain  thofe  at  work  in  the  trenches 
againfl  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon.  6.  Place  of  arms 
part  cnlar,  a  garrifon,  a  place  near  every  bafiion, 
where  the  foldiers  fent  from  the  grand  pLce  to  the 
quarters  afligned  them  relieve  thofe  that  are  either  up¬ 
on  the  guard  or  in  fight.  7.  Place  of  arms  without, 
is  a  place  allowed  to  the  csvert  way  for  the  planting 
of  camion,  to  oblige  thofe  who  advance  in  their  ao 
proaches  to  {retire.  8.  Place  of  arms  in  a  camp,  a 
large  place  at  the  head  of  the  camp  for  the  army  to  be 
ranged  m  and  drawn  up  in  battalia.  There  is  alfo  a 
place  for  eaeh  particular  body,  troop,  or  company,  to 
attemble  in.  J 

Common- Place.  See  Common- Plate. 

PLACENI  A,  in  anatomy  and  midwifery,  a  foft 
round itti  mafs,  found  in  the  womb  of  pregnant  women  ; 
which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  liver,  was  called  by 
the  anc;ent3  hepar  uterinum ,  uterine  liver. 

PLACENTIA,  called  by  the  natives  Piacenza ,  is 
a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  bifhep’s  fee.  Jt  is  feated  about  100 
paces  from  the  river  Po,  in  a  very  fertile  pleafant  plain, 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  and  furround- 
ed  with  hills,  abounding  in  all  forts  of  fruits.  In  its 
territory  theie  are  fait  Springs,  from  which  they  make 
a  very  white  fait ;  and  there  are  alio  mines  of  iron, 
woods,  and  warrens.  It*  contains  a  great  number  of 
merchants,  and  is  reckoned  three  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  Its  fortifications  arc  inconfiderable,  but  the  ci¬ 
tadel  is  pretty  ftreug.  The  flreets  are  ftraight,  and 
the  principal  ftreet,  called  Siradone. ,  is  25  common  pices 
broad  and  3CC0  feet  long,  in  a  dire&  line,  with  600 
Ifone  polls,  for  ieparatfng  the  foot  from  the  carriage¬ 
way,  and  on  Koth  fides  are  1  r  fpacious  convents.  The 
other  buildings  of  the  city  are  not  very  remarkable, 
though  it  contains  45  churches,  28  convents,  and  two 
aJms-houfes.  The  cathedral  is  pretty  much*in  the  Go¬ 
thic  tafle  ;  but  the  church  of  the  Auguftines  is  reck¬ 
oned  the  moll  beautiful,  and  efleemed  worthy  of  its  ar- 
chite&,  the  celebrated  Vigncli.  The  ducal  palace, 
though  large,  makes  no  great  appearance  on  the  out- 
fide  ;  but  within  are  feme  gcod  apartments.  In  the 
area  before  the  town-houfe  Hands  two  admirable  brafs 
Hatues  of  Alexander  and  RenatuslV.  both  of  the  houfe 
of  Farnefe,  and  dukes  ©f  Parma  and  Placentia.  The 
bifheap  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Milan.  At 
this  city  begins  the  Via  iEmilia,  which  extends  as  far 
as  Rimini  pn  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  Is  about  30,000,  among  whom  there  are  2000 
Vgl.XIV.  Part  II- 
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ccclefiaftic*.  This  city  has  been  taken  fevers!  times  Plagiary 
in  the  wars  of  Italy.  The  king  of  Sardinia  took  pof-  II 
lemon  of  it  in  1744,  it  being  ceded  to  him  by  the ,  Plagu<s 
queen  of  Hungary ;  but  it  was  taken  from  him  in  * 
1746*  after  a  bloody  battle.  It  has  a  famous  univer- 
my>  and  lhe  inhabitants  are  much  efleemed  for  their 
po  itenefs.  There  is  a.  great  fair  here  every  year  on 
the  15th  of  April,  which  is  much  frequented.  It  is 
about  32  miles  north-weft  of  Parma  and  83eaft  of  Tu- 
rin.  E.  Long.  10.  24.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

PLAGIARY,  in  philology,  the  purloining  ano. 
ther  man  s  works,  and  putting  them  off  as  our  own. 

Among  the  Romans,  p/agiarius  was  properly  a  per- 
fon  who  bought,  fold,  or  retained  a  freeman  for  a 
llave  ;  and  was  fo  called,  becaufe,  by  the  Flavian  law, 
luch  perfons  were  coademned  ad  plazas,  “  to  be  whip¬ 
ped.”  r 

Thomaflus  has  an  exprefs  treatife  De  p/agm  liter  ano; 
wherein  he  lays  down  the  laws  and  meafures  of  the 

right  which  authors  have  to  one  another’s  writings _ 

“  Dictionary- writers,  at  leaft  Rich  as  meddle  with  arts 
and  feiences  (as  is  pertinently  obferved  by  Mr  Cham¬ 
bers),  Rem  exempted  from  the  common  laws  of  meant 
and  tuum  ;  they  do  not  pretend  to  fet  up  on  their  otvn 
bottom,  nor  to  treat  you  at  their  own  coll.  Their 
works  are  fuppofed,  in  great  meafure,  compofitions 
of  other,  peoples ;  and  what  they  take  from  others, 
they  do  it  avowedly,  and  in  the  open  lun.— In  effed, 
their  quality  gives  them  a  title  to  every  thing  that  may 
be  for  their  purpofe,  wherever  they  find  it;  and  if 
they  rob,  they  do  not  do  it  any  otherwife  than  as  the 
bee  does,  for  the  public  fervice.  .Their  occupation  is 
not  pillaging,  but  colleding  contributions  ;  and  if  you 
afk  them  their,  authority,  they  will  produce  you  the 
practice  of  their  predeceffors  of  all  ages  and  nations.” 
PLAGIUM,  in  law.  See  Kidnapping. 

PLAGUE,  Pestilence,  or  Pejliltntial  Fever,  is  a 
very  acute,  malignant,  and  contagious  difeafe  ;  being 
a  putrid  fever  of  the  worft  kind,  and  feldom  failing  to 
prove  mortal.  Though  it  is  generally  defined  a  ma¬ 
lignant  fever,  Dieinerbroek  thinks  they  ought  to  be 
diftinguifhed,  fince  the  fever  is  not  the  effeace  of  the 
difeafe,  hut  merely  a  fymptom  or  effect  of  it.  See 
Medicine,  n°  221. 

The  plague,  as  Is  generally  agreed,  Is  never  bred 
or  propagated  In  Britain,  but  always  imported  from 
abroad,  efpecialiy  from  the  Levant,  Letter  Afia,  E- 
gyptj  &c.  where  it  is  very  common.  Sydenham  has 
remarked  that  it  rarely  infetts  this  country  oftener  than 
once  in  40  years,  and  happily  we  have  been  free  of  it 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

Authors  are  not  as  yet  agreed  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  dreadful  diilemper.  Some  think  that  infeds 
are  the  caufe  of  it,  in  the  fame  way  that  they  are  the 
caufe  ©f  blights,  being  brought  in  fwamsa  from  other 
climates  by  the  wind,  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
lungs  in  refutation;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
they  mix  with  the  blood  and  juices,  and  attack  and 
corrode  the  vifeera.  Mr  Boyle,  on  the  ©ther  hand, 
thinks  it  originates  from  the  tiHuvia  or  exhalations 
breathed  into  the  atmofphere  from  noxious  minerals, 
to  which  may  be  added  flagnant  waters  and  putrid  bo¬ 
dies  of  every  kind. 

Mr  Gibbon  thinks  that  the  plague  is  derived  from 
damp,  hot,  and  flagnating  air,  and  the  putrefa&ion 
i  ;  J  H  of 
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Plague,  of  stum  a!  fubftancee,  efpecially  locuft*.  See  Gtlbon't 
'  Roman  Hiftory,  4to  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  327~332»  where 
there  is  alfo  a  very  particular  account  of  the  plague 
which  depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
pei or  Juftinian. 

The  Mahometans  believe  that  the  plague  proceeds 
from  certain  fpirits,  or  goblins,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  fent  by  God  to  punifh  men  for  their  fins ;  and 
that  when  the  wounds  are  given  by  fpe&res  of  a  black 
colour,  they  certainly  prove  fatal,  but  not  fo  when  the 
arrows  are  foot  by  thofe  that  appear  white.  They  there- 
fore  take  no  precaution  to  guard  thcmfclves  again  ft  it. 
The  wifer  profeflbrs  of  this  religion,  however,  at  piefent 
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Fabriciu8  in  the  Mifc.  Cur ,  Ann .  //.  Qlf.  Plague* 


otherwife  ;  for  we  find  a  receipt  recommended  by 
Sidy  Mohammed  Zerroke,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Marabout’s,  prefaced  with  thefe  remarkable  words: 
“  The  lives  of  us  all  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  when  it 
is  wemuft  die.  However,  it  hath  pleafed  him  to  fave 
many  perfons  from  the  plague,  by  taking  every  morn 
ing  while  the  infection  rages  one  pill  or  two  of  the 
following  compofition  ;  viz.  of  myrrh  two  parts,  lsf- 
fron  one  part,  of  aloes  two  parts,  of  fyrup  of  myrtle- 
berries,  q.f  But  this  remedy  is  confined  to  the  more 
enlightened  ;  for  the  bigotry  of  the  lower  fort  is  fo  ex¬ 
treme  as  to  make  them  defpife  all  precautions  which 
people  of  other  nations  ufe.  Of  this  extreme  and 
foolifh  prejudice  Dr  Chandler  gives  an  interefting  ac¬ 
count  when  fpeaking  of  the  plague  at  Smyrna.  This 
learned  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  difeafe  3rifes  from 
animalcules,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  invifible.  See 
Chandler's  Travels  in  Afia  Minory  p.  279,  &c. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fa&>  that  plagues  are  fometimes 
partial,  and  that  they  only  attack  particular  animals,  or 
a  particular  defeription  of  perfons,  avoiding  others  al¬ 
together,  or  attacking  them  but  fiightly.  Thus  Fer- 
nelius  informs  us  of  a  plague,  or  murrain,  in  15  *4* 
which  invaded  only  cats.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus 
mentions  a  plague  which  attacked  none  but  maids ; 
and  that  which  raged  in  the  time  of  Gentilis,  killed 
fcarce  any  women,  and  very  few  but  lufty  men.  Bo- 
terus  mentions  another?  plague,  which  affauited  none 
but  the  younger  fort;  and  we  have  inftances  of  the 
feme  kind  of  a  later  {landing  (a).  Cardan  fpeaks  of 
a  plague  at  Bafil,  with  which  the  Switzers  were  in- 
fe&ed,  and  the  Italians,  Germans,  or  French,  exempt¬ 
ed  :  and  John  Utenhovius  takes  notice  of  a  dreadful  one 
at  Copenhagen,  which,  tho*  it  raged  among  the  Danes, 
fpared  the  Germane,  Dutch,  and  Englifh,  who.  went 
with  all  freedom,  and  without  the  leaft  danger,  to  the 
houfes  of  the  infe&ed.  During  the  plague  which 
ravaged  Syria  in  1760,  it  was  obferved  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  founded  conftitutions  were  the  mod  liable 
to  it,  and  that  the  weak  and  delicate  were  either  fpared 
©r  eafily  cured.  It  was  moft  fatal  to  the  Moors  ;  and 
when  it  attacked  them  it  wa3  generally  incurable. 

When  the  plague  raged  in  Holland  in  1636,8  young 
girl  was  feized  with  it,  had  three  carbuncles,  and  was 
removed  to  a  garden,  where  her  lover,  who  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  her,  attended  her  as  a  nurfe,  and  flept  with 
her  as  his  wife.  He  remained  uninfected,  and  (he  re¬ 
covered,  and  was  married  to  him.  The  ftory  is  related 
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by  Vine 
188. 

Many  methods  have  been  adopted  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  to  prevent  the  importation  of  this  dreadful  fcourge 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  infec¬ 
tion  after  it  has  been  imported.  In  England,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  head  officers  of  corporations,  and  juftices  of 
peace,  have  power  to  tax  inhabitants,  houfes,  and  lands* 
&c.  within  their  precin&fc,  for  the  relief  of  perfons  in¬ 
fe&ed  with  the  plague  ;  and  juftices  of  the  county  may 
tax  perfons  within  five  mile*  round,  on  a  pari  fir’s  ina¬ 
bility;  the  tax  to 'be  levied  by  diltrefs  and  fale  of  goods* 
or  in  default  thereof  by  imprifonment.  infected  per- 


Tons  going  abroad,  after  being  commanded  to  keep 
houfe  for  avoiding  farther  infe&ion,  may  be  refifted 
by  watchmen,  See.  and  pynithed  as  vagrants,  if  they 
have  no  fores  upon  them  ;  and  if  they  have  infectious 
fores  on  them  it  is  felony.  Juftices  of  peace,  See.  are  to 
appoint  fearchers,  examiners,  and  buriers  of  the  dead* 
in  places  infe&ed,  and  adminifter  oaths  to  them  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  Sec.  fiat.  1  Jac.  1* 
cap.  31.  See  Quarantine. 

The  commdfion  at  Mofcow  having,  in  the  year 
1770,  invented  a  fumigation-powder,  which,  from  fe- 
veral  leffer  experiments,  had  proved  efficacious  in  pre-* 
venting  the  infection  of  the  plague  ;  in  order  more 
fully  to  afeertain  its  virtue  in  that  refpe&,  it  was  de¬ 
termined,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  that  ten  male¬ 
factors  under  ientence  of  death  ftiould,  without  un¬ 
dergoing  any  other  precautions  than  the  fumigations* 
be  confined  three  weeks  in  a  lazaretto,  be  laid  upon, 
the  beds,  and  dreffed  in  the  clothe?,  which  had  been 
ufed  by  perfons  fick,  dying,  and  even  dead,  of  the 
plague  in  the  hofpital.  The  experiment  was  accord* 
ingly  tried,  and  none  of  the  ten  malefa&ors  were  then 
infe&ed,  or  have  been  fince  ill.  The  fumigation-pow¬ 
der  is  prepared  as  follows. 

Powder  of  the  firfl  /Irength .  J  Take  leaves  of  juni¬ 
per,  juniper-berries  pounued,  ears  of  wheat,  guaiacura- 
wood  pounded,  of  each  fix  pounds  ;  common  faltpetrc 
pounded,  right  pounds;  fulphur  pounded,  fix  pounds; 
Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  two  pounds  ;  mix  all  the  above 
ingredients  together,  which  will  produce  a  pood  of  the 
powder  of  fumigation  of  the  firfl  flrength.  [//.  B.  A 
pood  is  40  pounds  Ruffian,  which  are  equal  to  35 
pounds  and  a  half  or  30  pounds  Englifh  avoirdupoife.J 

Powder  of  the  fccond  Jlrength.']  Take  fouthern- 
wood  cut  into  fmail  pieces,  four  pounds  ;  juniper-ber¬ 
ries  pounded,  three  pounds  ;  common  faltpetre  pound¬ 
ed,  four  pounds  ;  fulphur  pounded,  two  pounds  and  a 
half ;  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrb,  one  pound  and  a  half  3 
mix  the  above  together,  which  will  produce  half  a 
pood  of  the  powder  of  fumigation  of  the  fecond 
flrength. 

Odoriferous  powder  Take  the  root  called  halmu* 
cut  into  fmail  pieces,  three  pounds  ;  leaves  of  juni¬ 
per  cut  into  fmail  pieces,  four  pounds ;  frankincenfe 
pounded  grofsly,  one  pound  ;  ftorax  pounded,  and 
rofe- flowers,  half  a  pound  ;  yellow  amber  pounded, 
one  pound  ;  common  faltpetre  pounded,  one  pound  and 
a  half ;  fulphur,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  :  mix  all  the 

above 


(a)  See  the  account  of  the yellow  fever  under  the  article  Philadelphia,  where  we  find  that  that  difeafe 
was  kfe  fatal  to  fome  forts  of  perfons  than  to  ctherg. 
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,  a^ove  together,  which  will  prepuce  nine  pounds 
three  quarters  of  the  odoriferous  powder. 

Remark  on  the  powder  of  fumigation.]  '  If  gumeum 
cannot  be  had,  the  cones  of  pines  or  firs  may  be  ufed 
m  its  itead  ;  Iikewife  the  common  tar  of  pines  and  firs 
may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  and 
mugwort  may  fupply  the  place  of  foutbernwood. 

Thucydides,  who  was  hirafelf  infefted,  lib.  ii.  gives 
os  an  account  of  a  dreadful  plague  which  happened  at 
Atheus  about  the  year  before  Chrift  430,  while  the 
reloponnefians  under  the  command  of  Archidamus 
waited  all  her  territory  abroad  ;  but  of  thefe  two  cue- 
rates  the  plague  was  by  far  the  raoft  dreadful  and  fe- 
vere. 

The  moft  dreadful  plague  that  ever  raged  at  Rome 
was  m  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  80.  The  emperor 
left  no  remedy  unattended  to  abate  the  malignity  of 
the  diftemper,  a&ing  during  its  continuance  like  a  fa¬ 
ther  to  his  people.  The  fame  fatal  difeafe  raged  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  A.  D.  167.  and  was  followed  by  a  dreadful 
famine,  by  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  other  cala¬ 
mities.  The  Romans  believed  that  ^Efculapius  forae- 
times  entered  into  a  ferpent,  and  cured  the  plague 

About  the  year  430  the  plague  vifited  Britain,  juft 
after  the  Pifts  and  Scots  had  made  a  formidable  inva- 
iion  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifiand.  The  plague 
raged  with  uncommon  fury,  and  fwept  away  mofl  of 
thofe  whom  the  fword  and  famine  had  fpnred,  fo  that 
the  living  were  fcarce  fufficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

About  the  year  1348  the  plague  became  almo’fl  ge¬ 
neral  over  Europe.  A  great  many  authors  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  plague,  which  is  fafd  to  have  appeared 
£rft  in  the  kingdom  of  Kathay  in  the  year  1346,  and 
to  have  proceeded  gradually  weftward  to  Conftantino- 
ple  and  Egypt.  From  Conftantinople  it  parted  into 
Greece,  Italv,  France,  and  Africa,  and  by  degrees 
along  the  coafts  of  the  ocean  inco  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  into  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  other  northern  kingdoms.  According 
to  Antoninus  archbifhop  of  Florence  the  dirtemper 
carried  off  60,000  people  in  that  city,  among  whom 
was  the  hiftori&u  John  Villani. 

In  the  year  1656  the  plague  was  brought  from 
Sardinia  to  Na?Ies,  being  introduced  into  the  city  by  a 
tranfport  with  foldiers  on  board.  It  raged  with  ex- 
cefiive  violence,  carrying  off  in  lefs  than  fix  months 
400,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  diftemper  was  at 
firft  called  by  the  phyfician3  a  malignant  fever ;  but 
one  of  them  affirming  it  to  be  peftilential,  the  viceroy, 
who  was  apprehenfive  left  fuch  a  report  would  occafion 
all  communication  with  Naples  to  be  broke  off,  was 
offended  with  this  declaration,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
imprifoned.  As  a  favour,  however,  he  allowed  him  to 
return  and  die  in  his  own  houfe.  By  this  proceeding 
of  the  viceroy,  the  diftemper  being  neglected,  made  a 
xnoft  rapid  and  furious  pvogrefs,  and  filled  the  whole 
city  with  confternation.  The  ftreetd  were  crowded 
with  confufed  proceffions,  which  ferved  to  fpread  the 
infe&ion  through  all  the  quarters.  The  terror  of  the 
people  increafed  their  fuperftition ;  and  it  being 
reported  that  a  certain  nun  had  prophefied  that  the 
peftilence  would  ceafe  upon  building  a  hermitage  far 
her  lifter  nuns  upon  the  hill  of  St  Martin’s,  the  edi¬ 
fice  was  immediately  begun  with  the  moft  ardent  zeal. 
Perfons  of  the  higheft  quality  ftrove  who  Ihould  per- 
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and  form  the  meaaeft  offices t  fome  loading  themfelves  with 
beams,  and  others  carrying  bafkets  "full  of  lime  and 
naile,  while  perfons  of  all  ranks  (tripped  themfelves  of 
their  moft  valuable  effefts,  which  they  threw  into  empty- 
ogmeads  placed  in  the  ftreets  to  receive  the  charita¬ 
ble  contributions.  Their  violent  agitation,  however, 
and  the  increafing  heats,  diffufed  the  malady  through 
the  whole  city,  and  the  ftreets  and  the  flairs  of  the 
churches  were  filled  with  the  dead  ;  the  number  of 
whom,  for  fome  time  of  the  month  of  July,  amounted 
daily  to  15,000. 

The  viceroy  now  ufed  all  pofiible  precautions  to 
abate  the  fury  of  the  diftemper,  and  to  prevent  itg 
preading  to  the  provinces.  The  infedtion,  however, 
defobted  the  whole  kingdom,  excepting  the  provinces 
of  Otranto  and  the  Farther  Calabria,  and  the  cities  of 
Gaeta,  Sorrento,  Paolo,  and  Belvedere.  The  general 
calamity  was  increafed  in  Naples  by  malecontents,  who 
infin uated  what  the  diftemper  had  been  defignedly  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  there  were  people 
in  difguife  who  went  through  the  city  {owing  poifoned 
duft.  This  idle  rum  on  Pen  raged  the  populace,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  infult  the Spamffi foldiers, and  threaten  addition* 
fo  that  the  viceroy,  to  pacify  the  mob,  caufed  a  criminal 
to  be  broke  upon  the  wheel,  under  pretence  that  he  was 
a  difperfer  of  the  duft.  A  violent  and  plentiful  rain- 
falling  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  diftemper  be¬ 
gan  to  abate  ;  find  on  the  eighth  of  December  the 
phy  ficians  made  a  folerrm  declaration  that  the  city  was 
entirely  free  from  infection. 

Of  the  dreadful  plague  which  raged  at  London  in 
the  year  1665,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the 
article  London,^  21.  In  1 720  the  city  of  Marfeillea 
was  vifited  with  this  deftiu&ive  difenfe,  brought  in 
a  fh  p  from  the  Levant;  and  in  feven  months,  during 
which  time  it  continued,  it  carried  off  not  lefs  than 
60,000  people.  Thisdefolation  is  not  yet  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants ;  fome  furvivors  re¬ 
mained  alive  but  a  few  years  ago  to  tranfmit  a  tradi¬ 
tional  account  of  it  to  after  ages.  There  are  two  fine 
pi&ures  painted  by  Puget  reprefenting  fome  of  the 
horrid  feenes  of  that  time.  “  They° are  (fays  lady 
Craven)  only  too  well  executed.  I  faw  feveral  dying 
figures  taking  leave  of  their  friends,  and  looking  their 
laft  anxiouo,  kind,  and  wifhful  prayers  on  their  fick  in¬ 
fants,  that  made  the  tears  flow  down  my  cheeks.  I 
was  told  the  phyficianS  and  noblemen  who  were  affift- 
ing  the  fick  and  dying,  were  all  portraits:  I  can  eafiiy 
conceive  it ;  for  in  fome  faces  there  is  a  look  of  reflec¬ 
tion  and  concern  which  could  only  be  drawn  from  the 
life.’  Letters^  p.  34,  35.  This  fatal  event  has  caufed 
the  laws  of  quarantine  to  be  very  ftridly  enforced  in 
the  Lazaretto  here,  which  is  an  extenfive  infuiated 
building. 

The  ravages  of  this  difeafe  have  been  dreadful 
wherever  it  has  made  its  appearance.  On  the  firft  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Europeans  at  the  ifland  of  Gran  Canaria, 
it  contained  14,000  fighting  men,  foon  after  which, 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  inhabitants  fell  a  facrificc  to' 
the  plague,  which  had  doubtlefs  been  introduced  by 
their  new  vifitors.  The  deflru&ion  it  ha*  made  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Conftantinople, 
muft  be  kno\Vn  to  every  reader ;  and  its  fatal  effedU 
have  been  particularly  heightened  there  by  that  firm 
belief  which  prevails  among  the  people  of  predeftina- 
tion,  &c.  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  generally 
3  5  H  2  brought 
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PWn  brought  into  European  Turkey  from 'Egypt;  where 
Planeus  ^  18  veiT  ^re<Heilt»  efpecially  at  Grand  Cairo.  To 
'ancUS'  give  even  a  life  of  all  the  plagues  which  have  de- 
foiated  many  flourishing  countries,  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  all  hounds,  and  minutely  to  de¬ 
fence  them  all  would  be  impofilble.  For  the  plague 
it  Smyrna,  we  refer  to  Ch  ndler’s  Travels  as  above. 
Refpectiiig  that  which  raged  in  Syria  in  1760,  we  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Abbe  Mariti’s  Travels  through  Cyprus, 
Syria,  and  Paleftine,  vol.  id,  p.  278 — 296.  This 
plague  was  one  of  the  moil  malignant  and  fatal  that 
Syria  ever  experienced  ;  for  it  fcarcely  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  any  part  of  the  body  when  it  carried  off 
the  patient. 

PLAIN,  or  Plank,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  is  fmcoth  and  even,  or  iimple,  obvious, 
and  eafy  to  be  underflood  ;  and,  confequently,  Hands 
oppofed  to  rough,  enriched,  01  laboured. 

A  plain  figure,  in  geometry,  is  an  uniform  furface  ; 
from  every  point  of  whole  perimeter  right  lines  may 
be  drawn  to  every  other  point  in  the  fame 

A  plain  angle  is  one  contained  under  two  lines,  or 
furfaces,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  a  folid  angle.  See 
Angle. 

The  do&rine  of  plain  triangles,  as  thofe  included 
under  three  right  lines,  is  termed  plain  trigonometry. 
See  the  article  Trigonometry. 

Plain  Chart.  See  the  article  G:art. 

Plain -Sailing.  See  Navigation,  p.  685. 

PLA1SE,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecics  of  pleuro- 
nedes.  See  Pleuronectes. 

PLAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  reprefentation  of 
fomething  drawn  on  a  plane;  fuch  are  maps,  charts, 
iclmographies,  See.  See  Map,  Chart,  See . 

The  term  plan ,  however,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a 
draught  of  a  building,  fuch  as  it  appears,  or  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  appear,  on  the  ground,  fhowing  the  extent,  di* 
vifion,  and  diflribution  of  its  area  or  ground  plot  into 
apartments,  rooms,  paffages,  See. 

*  A  geometrical  plan  is  that  wherein  the  folid  and 

vacant  parts  are  reprefented  in  their  natural  propor¬ 
tions. 

The  raifed  plan  of  a  building  is  the  fame  with  what 
is  otherwife  called  an  elevation  or  orthography.  See  Or¬ 
thography. 

A  perfpedive  plan  is  that  exhibited  by  degradations 
or  diminutions,  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpedive. 
See  Perspective. 

To  render  plans  intelligible,  it  is  ufual  to  diilinguifh 
the  maffives  with  a  black  wafh ;  the  projedures  on  the 
ground  are  drawn  in  full  lines,  and  thofe  fuppofedover 
them  in  dotted  lines.  The  augmentations  or  alterations 
to  be  made  are  di  ft  inguifhed  by  a  colour  different  from 
v/hat  is  already  built;  and  the  tints  of  each  plan  made 
lighter  as  the  (lories  rue  raifed. 

In  large  buildings  it  is  ufual  to  have  three  feveral 
plans  for  the  three  firft  dories, 

PLANCUS  (Francis),  dodor  of  phyfic,  born  at 
Amiens  in  1696,  and  who  died  on  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1765,  aged  69  years,  is  author  of  feme  works 
which  do  honour  to  his  memory.  1.  A  complete 
Syftem  of  Surgery,  in  2  vols  in  i2mo  ;  a  treatife  much 
Tccommended  by  furgeons  to  their  pupils.  2.  A  choice 
Libraryof  Medicine,  taken  from  periodical  publications, 
both  French  and  others  ;  this  curious  colledion,  con* 
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tinned  and  completed  by  M.  Goulin,  makes  9  vols  in  Pkae, 
4to,  or  18  vois  in  12 mo.  3.  A  TranfLti*>n  of  Vander  plane£* 
WiePa  Obfervattons  on  Medicine  and  Surgeiy,  1758,  * 

2  vols  in  i2mo.  Plancus  was  the  editor  of  various 
editions  of  works  on  medicine  and  forgery,  and  enrich¬ 
ed  them  with  notes.  He  {hut  himfelf  up  in  h-B  (ludy 
for  a  long  time  before  he  pradifed  his  proftffion. 

PLANE,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  plane  furface,  or 
one  that  lies  evenly  between  its  bounding  lines:  and  as 
a  right  line  is  the  lliorteii  extenfion  from  one  point  to 
another,  fo  a  plane  furface  is  the  fhorteff  extenfion 
from  one  line  to  another. 

In  aftronomy,  conics,  Sec.  the  term  plane  is  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  for  an  imaginary  furface,  fuppofed  to  cut  and 
pafs  through  folid  bodies  ;  and  on  this  foundation  is 
the  whole  dodrineof  conic  fedions  built.  See  Astro¬ 
nomy,  Conic  Sections,  iffc. 

In  mechanics  planes  are  either  horizontal,  that  is, 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  inclined  thereto.  See  Me¬ 
chanics. 

The  determining  how  far  any  given  plane  deviates 
from  an  horizontal  line,  makes  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
levelling.  See  the  article  Levelling. 

In  optics,  the  planes  of  rcfkdion  and  refradion  arc 
thofe  drawn  through  the  incident  and  refleded  or  re¬ 
fracted  rays.  See  Optics. 

In  perfpedive  we  meet  with  the  perfpedive  plane, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  pellucid,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon ;  the  horizontal  plane,  fuppofed  to  pafa 
through  the  fpc&ator’s  eye,  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; 
the  geometrical  plane,  likewife  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
wherein  the  objed  to  be  reprefented  is  fuppofed  to  be 
placed,  Sec.  See  Perspective. 

The  plane  of  projection  in  the  ftereographic  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  fphere,  is  that  on  which  the  projection  is 
made,  correfponding  to  the  perfpedive  plane.  See  Pro¬ 
jection. 

Plane,  in  joinery,  an  edged  tool  or  inftrument  for 
parting  and  {having  of  wood  fmooth. — It  confifts  or  a 
piece  of  wood  very  fmooth  at  bottom,  as  a  flock  or 
fhaft ;  in  the  midff  of  which  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  a  fteel  edge,  or  chiffd,  placed  obliquely,  paffes ; 
which,  being  very  fharp,  takes  off  the  inequalities  of 
the  wood  along  which  it  Hides. 

Plane- Tree>  in  botany.  See  Platanus. 

PLANET,  a  celeftial  body,  revolving  round  the 
fun  as  a  centre,  and  continually  changing  its  pofition. 
with  refped  to  the  fixed  ftar9  ;  whence  the  name  pla¬ 
net,  which  is  a  Greek  word,  fignifying  “  wanderer.” 

The  planets  are  ufuaily  dillinguifiied  into  primary 
and  fecondary.  The  primary  ones,  called  by  way  of 
eminence  planets ,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round  the 
fun  as  a  centre ;  and  the  fecondary  planets,  more  ufuaily 
called  fatellites-  or  moons,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round 
a  primary  planet  as  a  centre,  and  conftantly  attend  it 
in  its  revolution  round  the  fun. 

The  primary  planets  are  again  diftinguifhed  into 
fuperior  and  inferior.  The  fuperior  planets  are  thofe 
farther  from  the  fun  than  our  earth  5  as  Mars,  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  SiJus  ;  and  the  infe¬ 
rior  planets  are  thofe  nearer  the  fun  than  our  earth,  as 
Venus  and  Mercury.  See  Astronomy. 

That  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  like  our  earth* 
is  thought  probable  for  the  following  reafons.  1.  Since- 
in  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  only  that  part  of  the 

diik. 
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IWt  dlfk  Illuminated  by  the  fun  is  found  to  urine,  aiiu 
Planetary.  a^in’  ^mi8  aQd  Mercury,  when  between  the  earth 

«— * -  r,  a\*Jnn’  aPPear  like  dark  fpots  or  macula  on  the 

fun  6  diik  ;  it  is  evident,  that  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  are  opaque  bodies,  illuminated  with  the  borrowed 
light  of  the  fun.  And  the  fame  appears  of  Jupiter, 
from  its  being  void  of  light  in  that  part  to  which  the 
fhadow  of  the  fatellites  reaches,  as  well  as  in  that  part 
turned  from  the  fun  ;  and  that  his  fatellites  are  opaque, 
and  refled  the  fun’s  light,  is  abundantly  fhown.  A* 
gam,  fince  Saturn,  with  his  ring  and  fatellites,  only 
yield  a  faint  light,  fainter  confiderahly  than  that  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  though  thefe  be  vaflly  more  remote,  and 
than  that  of  tne  reft  of  the  planets  ;  it  is  paft  doubt 
that  he  too  with  his  attendants  are  opaque  bodies. 
2.  Since  the  fun’s  light  is  not  transmitted  through 
Mercury  and  Venus,  when  placed  againft  him,  it  is 
plain  they  are  denfe  opaque  bodies  ;  which  ia  likewife 
evident  of  Jupiter,  from  his  hiding  the  fatellites  in  his 
fhadow ;  and  therefore,  by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be 
concluded  of  Saturn.  3.  From  the  variable  fpots  of 
Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  is  evident  thefe  planets 
have  a  changeable  atmofphere  ;  which  changeable  at- 
mofphere  may,  by  a  like  argument,  be  inferred  of  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter ;  and  therefore,  by  fimilitude,  the 
fame  may  .be  concluded  of  the  other  planets.  4.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  mountains  obfervcd  in  Venus, 
the  fame  maybe  fuppofed  in  the  other  planets.  5.  Since, 
then,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fatellites  of  both,  Mar3, 
Venus,  and  Mercury,  areopaque  bodies  fhining  with  the 
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fun’s  borrowed  light,  are  furnifhed  with  mountains, 
and  encompaflcd  with  a  changeable  atmofphere  ;  they 
have,  of  confluence,  waters,  Teas,  &c.  as  well  as  dry 
land,  and  are  bodies  like  the  moon,  and  therefore  like 
the  earth.  E,  D .  And  hence  it  feems  alfo  highly 
probable,  that  the  other  planets  have  their  animal  in¬ 
habitants  a3  well  as  our  earth. 

PLANETARIUM,  an  aftronomical  machine,  fo 
called  from  its  reprefenting  the  motions,  orbits,  See. 
of  the  planets,  agreeable  to  the  Copernican  fyftem.  See 
Astronomy,  ^489.  and  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

PLANETARY,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  pla¬ 
nets.  Hence  we  fay,  planetary  worlds,  planetary  in- 
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■  and  habitants,  &e.  Huygens  and  Fontenelle  lung  fevtral  Muttm 
probable  arguments  for  the  reality  of  planetary  animals,  H 
plants,  men,  Sec.  See  Planet. 

Planetary  Syflem ,  is  the  fyftem  orafiemblage  of  the 
planets,  primary  and  fecondary,  moving  in  their  refpec- 
tive  orbits,  round  their  common  centre  the  fun.  See 
Astronomy. 

Planetary  Days.— Among  the  ancients,  the  week, 
was  fhared  among  the  feven  planets,  each  planet  having 
its  day.  This  we  learn  from  Dion  Caflius  2nd  Plut 
tarch,  Sympof.  1.  4.  q.  7.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it  wa* 
the  Egyptians  who  firft  difeovered  what  god,  that  is, 
what  planet, .prefides  over  each  day  ;  for  that  among 
this  people  the  planets  were  dirc&ors.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  in  moft  European  languages  the  days  of  the 
week  are  ftill  denominated  from  the  planets  :  Sunday. 

Monday,  &c.  See  Week. 

Planetary  Tears ,  the  periods  of  time  in  which  the 
feveral  planets  make  their  revolutions  round  the  fun  or 
earth. — As  from  the  proper  revolution  of  the  fun,  the 
folar  year  takes  its  original;  fo  from  the  proper  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  reft  of  the  planets  about  the  earth,  fo 
many  forts  of  years  do  arife,  viz.  the  Saturnian  year*, 
which  is  defined  by  29  Egyptian  years,  174  hours,  58 
minutes,  equivalent  in  a  round  number  to  30  folar 
years. — The  Jovial  year,  containing  317  days,  14 
hours,  59  minutes. — The  Martial  year,  containing  321 
days,  23  hours,  31  minutes.— -For  Venus  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  as  their  years,  when  judged  of  with  regard  to 
the  earth,  are  almoft  equal  to  the  folar  year;  they  are 


more  uiually  eftimated  from  the  fun,  the  true  centre 
of  their  motions ;  in  which  cafe,  the  former  is  equal 
to  224  days,  16  hours,  40  minutes;  the  latter  to  87 
days,  23  hours,  14  minutes. 

PLANIMETRY,  that  part  of  geometry  which 
confiders  lines  and  plain  figures,  without  confidering 
their  height  or  depth.  See  Geometry. 

PLANISPHERE,  fignifics  a  proje&ion  of  the 
fphere,  and  its  various  circles  On  a  plane ;  in  which 
fenfe,  maps,  whereon  are  exhibited  the  meridian* 
and  other  circles  of  the  fphere,  are  pkmifpheres.  See. 
Map. 
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ERR  A  T  A. 

Vol.  I.  p.  56^.  col.  2.  1. 10.  from  the  bottom.  For  M  Eubea,  n®w  the  Black  Sea,”  read  4<  Euboea,  now 
Negropont.” 

Vol.  II.  p.  374.  col.  2.  1.  27.  For  i(  the  old  Fnglifh  writers  call  thofe  large  mufkets  caliven ,  &c.”  read 
**  the  old  Englifh  writers  call  the  hand-gun  a  raliver ,  and  that  which  was  fired  with  a  reft  fometimca 
a  mujhct  and  fometimes  a  harquchufs.  See  Skakrfpearei  ad  part  Henry  IV \  Stecvens.9* 

Vol.  III.  p.  19.  article  Baroco.  Head 

Omnts  horns  ejt  htpes , 

Al\ quid  animal  non  eft  hlpes  ; 

Allquid  animal  non  eft  homo, 

p.  417*  col.  2.  For  44  Boswop.ta,”  read  44  Bosworth. 

1.  21.  For  44  Richard ”  read  44  Richmond 5”  for  44  Henry  III.”  read  11  Henry  VII.” 

N.  B  Thefe  errors  in  the  article  Bqsworth  do  not  run  through  the  whole 
imprefiion. 

p.  439.  col.  1.  1.  26.  from  the  bottom.  For  u  h  arijla read  44  a,  <j,  arijlad* 
col.  2.  1.  1.  from  the  top.  Read  44  trop^EoIum.,, 
p.  493.  col.  1.  1.  22.  For  i(  manners,”  read  44  miners  ” 

col.  2.  1.  13.  from  the  bottom.  Read  44  Sir  Roger  Man  wood  chief- baron.” 

Vol.  IV.  p.  342.  col.  I.  1.  10.  from  the  bottom.  Read  44  Plate  “CXXVI.” 

p.  360.  col.  2.  1.  22.  from  the  bottom.  Read  44  L.  40  a-year.”  , 

Vol.  V.  p.  57.  col.  2.  1.  4.  For  «**»,  read 

p.  89.  col.  2.  1.  16.  from  the  bottom.  Read  *4  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  flat.  &c.” 

p.  105.  col  2.  1.  16.  For  44  falfe,”  read  <4  fefs.” 

p.  135.  col.  2.  1.  24.  For  44  RedclifFc,”  read  44  Ratcliffc.” 

p.  496.  col.  1.  For  44  ally,”  read  44  tally.” 

p.  509.  col.  2. 1.  14.  For  14  Cambridge,”  read  44  Oxford.” 

p.  720.  col.  2.  1.  14.  For  44  goddefs,”  read  4<  god.”. 

Vol.  IX.  p.  160.  col.  1. 1.  9.  from  the  bottom.  For  44  Edward  II.”  read  44  Richard  I.” 

Vol.  XIII.  p.  131.  col.  1.  1.  13.  For  44  meek,”  read  44  mock.”. 

p.  132.  col.  1.  1.  28.  from  the  bottom.  For  44  call,”  read  “cull.” 
p.  169.  Note  (a).  Read  44  the  perfon  was  fworn  Seed9 
p.  210.  col.  1.  1.  15.  For  4<  fpreads,”  read  fpread.” 
col.  2.  I.  27.  For  44  fit,”  read  44  fet.” 

%  p.  263.  col.  i.  I.  10.  from  the  bottom.  For  44  inseparable,”  read  44  meafurablc.” 

col.  2.  1.  29.  For  44  flii n in g,”  read  44  thinning.” 
p.  287.  and  p.  288.  to  be  cancelled. 

p.  289.  col.  1.  To  Cor.  6.  add,  44  This  propofition  is  true  in  lenfes  and  mirrors,  but  net  in  iingk 
refra&ing  furfaces.” 

p.  521.  laft  line.  For  44  Prommetichus,”  read  41  Pfammetichus.” 
p.  682.  col.  1.  1.  17.  from  the  bottom.  For  44  others  appears,”  read  4‘  others  appear.” 
col.  2 .  1.  15.  For  4<<Brteagne,”  read  44  Bretagne.” 

"JVcl.  XIV.  p.  118.  col.  2.  to  1.  7*  from  the  end>  add,  44  For  if  the  femicircle  described  on  the  diameter  BN, 

which  correfpqnds  to  the  whole  arch  AN,  he  divided  into  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  arches  Gg ,  &c  the  fum  of  all  the  lines  NF  will  be  equal  to  as 
many  times  NK  as  there  are  arches  in  the  fame  circle  equal  to  Ggd* 
p.  1 19.  col  1.  1.  15.  For  44  corrupody,”  read  44  correfponding.” 
p.  137.  at  the  end  of  the  article  44  Fentland,”  dele  44  See  Pictland.” 
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